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Appoint- 
ment of 
Commis- 
aioners. 


Powers  of 

Coirmis- 

eioners. 


CHAPTER  1. 

An  Act  to  constitute  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  th«  position  of  and  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  Coal  Industry.  [26th  February,  1919.] 

BE  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  His  Majesty  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Commissioners,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  who 
shall  be  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  vice-chairman,  and  such  other  persons  as  His^ajesty 
may  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  position  of,  and  conditions  prevailing  in, 
the  coal  industry,  and  in  particular  as  to — 

(a)  the  wages  and  hours  of  work  in  the  various  grades  of  colliery  workers,  and  whether 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  method,  such  wages  should  be  increased 
and  hours  reduced,  regard  being  had  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  amongst 
the  colliery  workers,  and  to  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
country ; 

(6)  any  inequalities  between  different  grades  of  colliery  workers  as  regards  wages,  hours 
of  work,  and  other  conditions,  and  whether  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  any  of  these 
inequalities  are  unjustifiable  and  capable  of  remedy ; 

(c)  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  in  the  coal  industry,  or  any  industry  commonly 

carried  on  in  connection  therewith  or  as  ancillary  or  incidental  thereto,  and  the 
general  organisation  of  the  coalfield  and  the  industry  as  a  whole; 

(d)  selling  prices  and  profits  in  'the  coal  industry,  or  any  industry  commonly  carried  on 

in  connection  therewith  or  as  ancillary  or  incidental  thereto ; 

(e)  the  social  conditions  under  which  colliery  workers  carry  on  their  industry ; 

(/)  any  scheme  that  may  be  submitted  to  or  formulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
future  organisation  of  the  coal  industry,  whether  on  the  present  basis,  or  on  the 
basis  of  joint  control,  nationalisation,  or  any  other  basis; 

(ff)  the  effect  of  the  present  incidence  of,  and  practice  in  regard  to,  mining  royalties  and 
way-leaves  upon  the  coal  industry  and  the  cost  of  coal,  and  whether  any  and  what 
changes  in  these  respects  are  desirable; 

(h)  the  effect  of  proposals  under  the  above  heads  upon  the  development  of  the  coal 
industry  and  the  economic  life  of  the  coiintry. 

2. — (1)  The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  Act  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "  the  Com- 
missioners ")  shall  have  all  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  as  are  vested  in  the  High  Court 
or  in  any  judge  thereof,  on  the  occasion  of  any  action,  in  respect  of  the  following  matters:  — 

(a)  discovery  and  production  to  the  Commissioners  of  documents,  and  for  the  purposes 
thereof  the  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  appoint  and  employ  accountants 
and  other  experts  to  make  such  investigations  and  reports  as  they  shall  order ;  and 

(6)  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  examining  them  on  oath,  affirmation,  or 
otherwise;  and 


(c)  compelling  the  production  of  documents ;  and  A-D-  1919- 

(d)  punishing  persons  guilty  of  contempt; 

and  a  summons  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  substituted  for  and  shall 
be  equivalent  to  any  formal  process  capable  of  being  issued  in  any  action  for  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  compelling  the  production  of  documents. 

(2)  A  warrant  of  committal  to  prison  issued  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  section  shall  specify  the  prison  to  which  the  offender  is  to  be  committed,  but  shall 
not  authorise  the  imprisonment  of  an  offender  for  a  period  exceeding  three  months. 

(3)  Persons  interested  in  the  inquiry  shall  not  be  entitled  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sioners by  counsel  or  solicitor  unless  it  appears  desirable  to  the  Commissioners  to  allow  any  such 
appearance  for  special  reasons. 

(4)  The  Commissioners  may  act  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  their  number,  and  three 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

(5)  Every  document  purporting  to  be  an  order  or  other  instrument  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners may  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Commissioners. 

(6)  The  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  appoint  committees  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  and  reporting  to  the  Commissioners  on  any  of  the  matters  referred  to  the  Commissioners 
iiinler  this  Act,  and  any  such  Committee  may  include,  if  the  Commissioners  think  fit,  persons 
other  than  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  may  delegate  to  any  such  Committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  such  inquiry  and  report,  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Commissioners  under 
this  Act. 

•{. — (1)  The  Commissioners  may,  in  their  discretion,  refuse  to  allow  the  public  or  any  por-   Publicity  of 
tion  of  the  public  to  be  present  at  any  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  during  the  hearing  proceeding*, 
of  evidence  of  matters  which,  but  for  this  Act,  could  not  be  ili--  lo-,-,l,  but,  save  as  aforesaid, 
the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  at  which  evidence  is  taken  shall  be  held  in  public;  and  a  full 
anil  complete  record  in  shorthand  shall  be  kept  of  all  evidence  taken  whether  in  public  or  in 
private. 

If  any  person  who  is  present  at  any  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  at  which  the 
public  or  .my  portion  thereof  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  discloses,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioners,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  that  has  taken  place  at  those  pro- 
ceedings, he  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  for  contempt  of  court. 

4.  A  person  examined  us  a  witness  or  summoned  to  produce  documents  by  the  Coniniis-   Disclosure 
sioners  shall  not  be  excused  from  producing  any  document  or  giving  any  information  on  the  of  con  - 

-.•I  th.it   -•!•  li  document  or  information  is  se<  i  'iihilcntial,  or  is  entitled  or  required  fidential 

i.e  withheld  under  section  two  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act,   1911,  or  under  the  Coal  Mines  information, 
trol  Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918,  or  the  agreement  thereto  scheduled,  or  otherwise,   7A2Geo.  5. 
and  section  four  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commissioners  or  any  person  £  "^s(,,,,  -, 
concerned  in  the  inquiry.  c°  rg 

5.  Any  report  of  the  Commissioners  and  any  minority  report  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  may  Reports 
be  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  interim 
reports,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  an  interim  report  on  the  questions  of  the  wages 

ami  hours  <>f  work  of  colliery  workers,  and  the  Coniinivsinneis  may  publish,  or  cause  to  be 
published,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  any  information  obtained  or 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  them  as  the  result  or  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  : 

Provided  that  there  shall  not  be  included  in  any  report  or  publication  made  or  authorised 
by  the  Coninii"ioners  any  information  obtained  by  them  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  as  to  any 
individual  business  (whether  carried  on  by  a  person,  fiiiu  01  company)  which  but  for  this  Act 

I  not  have  been  disclosed,  nor  shall  any  individual  Commissioner  or  any  person  concerned 
in  the  inquiry  disclose  any  such  information. 

6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  Act,  1919. 

nnort  title. 
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3.    ROYAL    WARRANTS    OF    APPOINTMENT. 


GEORGE    R.I. 

GEORGE  THE  FIFTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to 
our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved:  — 

Sir  JOHN  SANKEY,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British 

Empire,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  Our  High  Court  of 

Justice ; 
Sir  ARTHUR  McDouGAL  DUCKHAM,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order 

of  the  Bath; 
Sir  ALLAN  MACGREGOR  SMITH,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 

British  Empire; 

Sir  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  Knight ;  and 
ARTHUR  BALFOUR, 
ROBERT  WATSON  COOPER, 
JAMES  TENNANT  FORGIE, 
FRANK  HODGES, 
ROBERT  SMILLIE, 
HERBERT  SMITH, 
RICHARD  HENRY  TAWNEY, 
SIDNEY  WEBB,  and 
EVAN  WILLIAMS,  Esquires, 

Greeting. 

(L.S.) 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Ninth  year  of  Our  Reign,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  constitute 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  and  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Coal  Industry  " 
it  is,  amongst  other  things,  enacted  that  We  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Act : 

Now  know  ye  that  We,  pursuant  to  the  powers  so  vested  in  Us,  have  appointed,  and  do  by 
these  Presents  appoint  you  the  said  Sir  John  Sankey  (Chairman),  Sir  Arthur  McDougal 
Duckham,  Sir  Allan  MacGregor  Smith,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  Arthur  Balfour,  Robert  Watson 
Cooper,  James  Tennant  Forgie,  Frank  Hodges,  Robert  Smillie,  Herbert  Smith,  Richard  Henry 
Tawney,  Sidney  Webb  and  Evan  Williams  to  be  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
Act. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1919,  in  the  Ninth  Year 
of  Our  Reign. 


By  His  Majesty's  Command. 

EDWARD    SHORTT. 


Warrant  appointing  Commissioners  under 
the  Coal  Indxistry  Commission  Act, 
1919. 


(.Stamp  10/-) 


GEORGE    R.I. 

GEORGE  THE  FIFTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  KING,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  To 
Our  Trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire, 

Greeting. 

KNOW  YE  that  We  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge  and  ability  do 
by  these  Presents  appoint  you  the  said  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission  in  the  room  of  James  Tennant  Forgie,  Esquire,  who  has  resigned. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor  the  Eighth  day  of  May,  1919,  In  the  Tenth  Year  of 
Our  Reign. 

(L.S.) 


Sir  ADAM  NIMMO,  K.B.E., 

To  be  a  Member  of  the  Coal 
Industry  Commission. 


By  His  Majesty's  Command. 

EDWARD    SHORTT. 
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4  (a)   INTERIM    REPORT. 


4  (A).  INTERIM  REPORT  BY  THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (Chairman), 
MB.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR,  SIR  ARTHUR  DUCKHAM,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  ROYDEN, 
BART. 

DATED  20iu  MARCH,  1919. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

MAY  ii  ri.KASE  YODR  MAJESTY. 

We  hare  the  honour  to  present  our  Interim  Report  in  pursuance  of  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission  Act,  1919. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  — 

(1)  The  Recommendations. 

(2)  The  Report. 

(3)  The  Evidence. 


THE    RECOMMENDATIONS. 
As  TO  HOURS  AMD  WAGES. 

I. 

We  recommend  that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Aot,  1008,  commonly  called 
the  Eight  Hours  Act,  be  amended  by  the  substitution,  in  the  clauses  limiting-  the 
hours  of  work  underground,  of  the  word  "seven"  for  the  word  "eight"  as  and 
from  July  16th,  1919.  and,  subject  to  the  economic  position  of  the  industry  at 
the  end  of  1920,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "six"  for  the  word  "eight" 
as  and  from  July  13th,  1921.  Certain  adjustments  must  be  made  in  the  hours 
of  the  classes  of  underground  workers  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

II. 

We  recommend  that  as  from  July  1 6th,  1919,  the  hours  of  work  of  persons 
employed  on  the  surface  at  or  about  collieries  shall  be  forty-six  and  a  half 
working  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  the  details  to  be  settled  locally. 

III. 

We  recommend  an  Increase  oi  wages  of  two  shillings  per  shift  worked  or  per 
day  worked  in  the  case  of  the  classes  of  colliery  workers,  employed  in  coal  mines 
or  at  the  pit-heads  of  coal  mines,  whose  wages  have  in  the  past  been  regulated 
by  colliery  sliding  scales.  In  the  case  of  workers  under  16  years  of  age,  the 
advance  Is  to  be  one  shilling. 

IV. 

We  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement 
(Confirmation)  Act,  1918,  subject  to  certain  suggestions  indicated  in  our  Report. 

•Mi  «  * 
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V. 

The  result  of  these  Recommendations  will  mean  :— 

(1)A  shortening  of  the  working  day  underground  by  one  hour  from 
July  16th,  1919,  and  probably  by  a  further  hour  from  July 
13th,  1921. 

(2)  A  distribution  of   an   additional  sum  of   £30,000,000  per  annum  as 
wages  among  the  colliery  workers. 

VI. 

It  is  thought  that  these  results  may  be  obtained,  as  explained  in  our  Report,  without  raising 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

As  TO  NATIONALIZATION. 

VII. 

By  Section  5  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  Act,  1919,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  as  soon  us  practicable  make  an  Interim  Report  on  the  questions  of  the  wages  and 
hours  of  work  of  colliery  workers. 

By  Section  1  (/)  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioners  shall  enquire  into  any  scheme  that 
may  be  submitted  to  or  formulated  by  them  for  the  future  organisation  of  the  coal  industry, 
whether  on  the  present  basis,  or  on  the  basis  of  joint  control,  nationalization,  or  any  other  basis. 

VIII. 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  February, 
that  a  decision  as  to  the  two  issues  of  wages  and  hours  should  be  arrived  at,  if  possible,  by 
March  20th.  (See  Hansard,  Wednesday,  26th  February— pages  1694,  1695  and  1698.)  The 
promise  to  furnish  this  Interim  Report  on  wages  and  hours  by  March  20th  has  been  redeemed. 

IX. 

Even  upon  the  evidence  already  given,  the  present  system  of  ownership  and 
working  in  the  coal  industry  stands  condemned,  and  some  other  system  must 
be  substituted  for  it,  either  nationalization  or  a  method  of  unification  by  national 
purchase  and/or  by  joint  control. 

X. 

To  some  of  our  colleagues  whose  opinion  we  greatly  value,  nationalization  has  been  the 
study  or  ambition  of  a  lifetime,  and  they  are  prepared  at  once  to  report  in  its  favour. 

XI. 

We  understand  that  to  others,  whose  opinion  we  equally  value,  some  scheme  of  joint  control 

appears  to  be  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

• 

XII. 

No  detailed  scheme  for  nationalization  has  as  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners; 
nor  has  any  scheme  for  joint  control  been  placed  before  them. 

XIII. 

No  sufficient  evidence  has  as  yet  been  tendered,  and  no  sufficient  criticism  has  as  yet  been 
made,  to  show  whether  nationalization  or  a  method  of  unification  by  national  purchase  and /or 
by  joint  control  is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  country  and  its  export  trade,  the  workers,  and 
the  owners. 

XIV. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  report  now  one  way  or  the  other  upon  evidence  which  is  at  present 
insufficient  and  after  a  time  which  is  wholly  inadequate,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  give  now  a 
momentous  decision  upon  a  point,  which  affects  every  citizen  in  this  country;  nor,  as  appears 
from  the  report  in  Hansard  above  referred  to,  did  our  Chairman  ever  pJedge  himself  to  do  so. 


IX 

XV. 

We  are  prepared,  however,  to  report  now  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  colliery  worker  shall  in  the  future  have  an  effective  voice  in 
the  direction  of  the  mine.  For  a  generation  the  colliery  worker  has  been  educated 
socially  and  technically.  The  result  is  a  great  national  asset.  Why  not  use  it  ? 

XVI. 

\Ve  are  further  prepared  to  report  now  that  the  economies  which  should  be  effected  by 
improved  methods  would  be  iu  the  interests  of  the  country  and  should  result  in  the  industry 
yielding  even  better  terms  for  the  colliery  workers  than  those  which  we  are  at  present  able  to 
recommend,  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  a  fair  and  just  return  to  the  capital  employed. 

XVII. 

\\"e  think  that  the  result  of  the  colliery  worker>  having  an  effective  voice  in  the  direction  of 
the  mine,  coupled  with  the  better  terms  just,  referred  to.  will  enable  them  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  living  to  which,  in  our  view,  they  are  entitled,  and  which  many  of  them  do  not 
now  enjoy. 

XVIII. 


think  nothing  but  good  '  •"'  come  from  public  diM-u^ion  between  workers  and  ownei>. 
and  also  from  private  deliberations  between  them.  There  has  been  too  much  secrecy  in  the  past. 

XIX. 

however,  !;«•  forgotten  that  after  all  the  question  <it  nationalisation  or  a  method 

ii   liy  national  pun-ha-i-  ami  or  by  joint  control,  is  ultimately  "Me  of  policy  to  be 

determined  by  Parliament  and  not  by  this  Commission,  although  this  Commission  will  be  able 

:«T  anil  report  UJMHI  the  various  schemes  or  suggestion*  which  may  be  put  forward  as  a 

final  solution  of  the  problem. 

XX 

~e  is  one  further  -uhjwt  which,  although  it  form-  no  part  of  the  promised  Interim 
Re|  'f  so  urgent  a  character  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  draw  public  attention  to  it. 

XXI. 

'"!••  the  Commission  as  to  the  housing  accommodation  of  the 
Although  n  that   tlieie  is  jrood   housing  accomnm- 

n   in  c.  ;  —  and  to  some  extent  —  there  are  houses  in  some  districts  which  are 

-  civilization.     No  judicial  language  is  sufficiently  strong  or  sufficiently  severe 
to  apply  to  their  condemnation. 

XXII. 

It  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration  whether  a  Id.  per  ton  should  not  be 
at  once  collected  on  coal  raised  and  Applied  to  improve  the  housing  and 
meanitles  of  each  particular  colliery  district. 

A   Id.  per  ton  on  our  present  output  means  about  £1,000,000  a  year. 

XXIII 

When  this  Coin;  meets  again  it  ought,  in  ovMgjflion,  to  continue  to  make  Interim 

Reports  with  su.  -..  the  different  ways  in  which  economies  and  improvements  in  the 

industry  can  be  effect.-.!.  and  j»ower  should  be  given  under  which  these  reports  could  be 
••iliately  acted  upon. 

XXIV. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  one  final  Report  for  some  months,  and  then  a  similar 
period  would  probably  elapse  before  Parliament  would  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 

XXV. 

of  Interim  Reports  containing  suggestions  which  could  be  immediately  acted 
n  and  tested,  it  would  be  possible  to  start  at  once  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
iustry  with  a  view  to  putting  it  eventually  upon  an  efficient  basis. 

XXVI. 

-  suggested  that  the  best  method  of  proceeding  would  be  to  make  these  reports  as  rapidly 
M  possible,  and  at  short  intervals,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  period,  say  of  six  months,  it  would  be 
teen,  after  due  trial,  whether  these  suggestions  are  worthy  of  being  permanently  adopted  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  must  eventually  be  sought  to  secure  the  re-organisation  of  the  industry. 


THE   REPORT. 

1.  The  popular  title — Eight  Hours  Act — of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908,  is  to 
some  extent  misleading.     The  Bill  as  it  originally  left  the  House  of  Commons  provided,  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years,  for  eight  hours  exclusive  of  one  winding,  but  the  Act,  as  eventually 
passed,  provides  for  eight  hours  exclusive  of  both  windings.     In  other  words,  the  time  both  for 
lowering  and  for  raising  the  workmen  is  outside  the  eight  hours.     In  the  result  many  workmen 
are  down  the  pit  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than  eight  hours,  the  average  for  the  whole, 
country  being  eight  hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes. 

2.  The  question  of  reducing  the  hours  of  colliery  workers  is  a  serious  and  difficult  one : 
serious  because  it  must  admittedly  reduce  output,   difficult  because  it  is  a  matter  almost  of 
impossibility  to  estimate  how  much  it  would  reduce  output. 

It  would  be,  in  our  view,  too  dangerous  an  experiment  in  these  circumstances  to  recom- 
mend a  two  hours'  reduction  at  once,  and  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  whether  it  is  better  to  recommend  at  once  a  true  Eight  Hours  Act  as  originally 
intended  or  the  substitution,  first,  of  seven  hours  and,  later,  of  six  hours  for  eight  in  the 
present  Act. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  the  better  course  because  it  will  not 
tempt  persons  to  put  men  down  and  bring  them  up  too  rapidly — a  system  which  might  lead  to 
more  accidents. 

The  reason  for  recommending  the  further  reduction  in  July,  1921,  is  that  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  in  two  years  the  output  shoiild  have  reached,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
all  concerned,  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  -1913,  namely,  287  million  tons. 

3.  The  seven  hours  Act  will  mean  that  the  men  are  underground,  taking  the  average,  seven 
hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes,  and  relying  upon  the  valuable  and  weighty  advice  of  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  the  estimated  decrease  in  output  will  be  a  little  under 
10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

4.  We  think  that  it  is  too  dangerous  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  country  to  recommend  the 
full  demand  of  30  per  cent.,  which  would  require  £45,000,000,  although  it  is  a  demand  which, 
after  a  time,  might,  and  probably  could,  be  conceded. 

5.  We  recommend  an  increase  in  wage  to  all  colliery  workers  of  two  shillings  and  one 
shilling  a  day,  respectively,  for  each  day  worked,  and  our  reason  for  this  and  the  result  of  the 
reduction  of  hours  and  the  increase  of  wages  will  be  found  below.     The  reason  two  shillings  and 
one  shilling  are  recommended  instead  of  a  percentage  is  that  it  remunerates  the  lower  paid 
worker  in  a  fairer  degree  and,  after  all.  the  necessities  of  life  are  no  cheaper  to  him  than  they 
are  to  his  more  highly  paid  comrade. 

6.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  recommend  that  the  reductions  in  hours  should  come 
into  immediate  effect.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Eight  Hours  Act  did  not  come  into  force 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  until  after  a  year  had  elapsed,  and  elsewhere  until  after  six 
months  had  elapsed.     Consequently,  we  recommend  the  reductions  in  hours  as  above  set  out. 

7.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  increase  in  wages  and  reduction  in  hours  will  be  as  follows  for 
the  remainder  of  this  present  year :  — 

Cost  .— 

Wages  increase  =£30,000,000 

Decreased  output  at  10  per  cent,  over  six  months, 
making,  say,  250,000,000  tons  for  the  present 
year  =£13,000,000 

8.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  to  meet  the  decreased  hours  and  the  increased  wage  a  sum 
of  £43,000,000  is  required  this  year.     To  meet  this  it  is  proposed,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Coal  Mines.  Control  Agreement,  as  amended  for  the  purpose,  to  allow  the  coalowners  to  retain 
1*.  2d.  per  ton  of  coal  raised. 

9.  The  difference  between  Is.  2d.  per  ton  thus  allowed  to  the  owners  (which  equals,  on  an 
output  of  250,000,000  tons,  £15,000,000)  and  the  profit  that  might  have  been  earned  on  the 
present  basis  of  wages  and  hours,  or  £54,000,000,  is  £39,000,000. 

10.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  present  price  of  coal  to  neutrals  cannot  be  maintained, 
but  that  it  will  fall  to  an  amount  which  may  represent  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  the 
neutral  tonnage  a  loss  of  about  £9,000,000  on  present  prices.     The  £39,000,000,  les*  £9,000,000, 
leaves  £30,000,000  towards  the  £43.000,000  necessary  to  be  provided  this  year  for  the  decrease 


in  hours  and  the  increase  in  wages;  in  other  words,  a  deficit  of  £13,000,000. 
hoped  to  make  up  by  Various  economies,  e.g. — 


This  deficit  it  is 


(i)  The  miners'  leaders  have  pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  voluntary 
absenteeism  at  the  mines,  and  we  rely,  and  we  think  we  are  right  in  relying,  upon 
the  honour  of  the  miners  to  do  in  peace  what  they  have  already  done  in  war,  that 
is  to  say,  to  flock  to  the  assistance  of  the  country. 

(ii)  If  the  10  per  cent,  estimated  redaction  of  output  can  be  decreased  and  if  the  output 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  namely,  11)14,  :JWi.  000,000  tons,  can  be  main- 
tained, the  difficulty  of  finding  the  money  will  be  greatly  minimised. 

11.  Again,  the  coal-owners  in  their  turn  should  do  everything  in  their  power,  by  improved 
methods  of  coal-getting  and  underground  travelling,  to  save  labour  and  lengthen  the  actual 
time  spent  at  the  face. 

12.  Again,  economies 
(a)  in  production, 
(6)  in  transit, 

(c)  in  distribution, 

can  undoubtedly  be  effected,  although  it  is  difficult  to  place  any  money  value  upon  them  at  the 
present  moment. 

This  Commission  should  not  at  its  future  meetings  discuss  questions  at  large,  but 
should  concentrate  itself  u]x>n  particular  economies  and  improvements  and  make  its  report  upon 
each,  and  have  the  suggestions  carried  into  operation  through  the  machinery  of  the  Coul  Control, 
ao  that  they  may  be  immediately  tested. 

It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  ha\.  .1  ~h.m  Art  <.f  Parliament  for  this  purpose  very 
nun  h  upon  the  lines  of  Section  3,  sub-section  (i)  of  the  Bill  to  Establish  a  Ministry  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

14.  One  of  the  early  problems  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Commission  should  be  the 
question  of  royalties  and  wayleaves. 

15.  Finally,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  these  matters  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  by 
discussing  and  putting  into  operation    units  of  economy  and   units  of  improvement  without 
waiting  months  and  month-  t<>r   i  full  and  complete  scheme  to  be  placed  before  and  passed  by 
Parliament. 

The  following  are  indications  of  some  of  the  uuit»  to  be  decided  on  immediately  :  — 
(i)  Housing. 

(ii)  Baths  at  the  pit-head. 
(iii)  Clearance. 

(iv)  Continuity  of  transport  from  the  colliery. 
(v)  Reduction  of  voluntary  absenteeism. 
(vi)  Use  of  machinery  in  mines:  — 
(a)  Coal-cutting. 
(6)  Coal-conveying. 
(c)  Underground  transit. 
(vii)  Pooling  of  wagons. 

(viii)  Elimination  of  unnecessary  distribution  costs.  .^ 
(ix)  Uniformity  of  accounting. 

16.  The  Recommendations  and  Report  do  not  refer  to  Ireland. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious,  consideration. 

JOHN  SANKEY  (Chairman). 
A.  BALFOUR 
ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 
T.  ROYDEN. 


WITNESS  :  — 
.\i:\"I.I) 
GILBERT 


|).    McNAIR  (Secretary). 
STONE  (Attittant  Secretary). 


20th  March,  1D19. 


XII 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  various  items  of  cost  and  profit  on  a  ton  of  Derbyshire  coal 
from  its  place  underground  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer's  cellar  in  London  :  — 

.?.    (I.       s.    d. 

Royalties            -      ...  04 

Wages 13     5 

Supplies  and  Stores      ...         ...          ...  3     6 

Administration...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  0 '   5 

Depreciation      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  0     4 

Owner's  Profit 2     5 

Coal  Controller's  Profit           09 


21     2 


This  21*.  2d.  is  for  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  pit.     For  household  purposes  it  is  screened  to 
some  extent,  which  makes  the  price  of  the  best  coal  23s.  5d.  at  the  pit. 

s.   d.        s.    d. 
Pit-head  price  (screened)         ...         ...         ...         ...       23     5 

Railway  Rate    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          63 

Wagon  Hire       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          1     6 

Factor's  charge .  ...         0     4 

Merchant's  charge  : —  s.     d. 

Labour       ...          ...  ...          ...  43 

Cartage       ...          ...  •>   10 

Establishment  Charges  ...         ...  3     4 

Wastage     ...         ...  0     7 

s.     d. 

Management  and  Interest       0     3 
Profit      1     3 

1     6 

—       12     6 
Total  44     0 


4(6)    INTERIM     REPORT. 


4.n;  INTERIM  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  MESSRS.  R.  SMILLIE.  FRANK  HODGES. 
AM)  HF.RBERT  SMITH.  SIR  LEO  OHIOZZA  MONEY.  MF.SSRS.  R.  H.  TAWNEY 
AMI  ^IDNKV  \VKBB. 

DATED  20rn  MARCH,  1919. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
M  *Y  IT  PLEASE  YOCR  MAJESTY. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. ' 

1.  We  find  that  the  miners'  claim  for  an  advance  in  the  standard  of  life  is  justified; 
and  that  the  percentage  of  rise  of  wage-  a-ked  for.  namely  'JO  per  cent,  (on  earnings  apart  from 
war  wage),  is  not  excessive. 

\\  ••  find  justified  the  claim  to  a  substitution  in  tin-  (  <>al  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1908 
r  eight  (making  the  future  maximum  working  clay   underground   vaiy   from  about  6£ 

hour-,  in  some  mint--  t>.  Si   hour-  in  others,  and  averaging  nearly  T  hours).     A  corresponding 

shortening  of  the  working  day  -hould  apply  to  the  -utface  workers. 

3.  We  find  justified  the  miner-'  claim  for  a  more  efficient  organisation  of  their  industry — 
the  individual  owner-hip  of  collierie-  being  officially  declared  to  be  "  wasteful  and  extravagant," 
whilst  the  method  <>t  retail  distribution  i-  unnecessarily  c«i-tly:  and  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  tolera'  mi  of  all  the  mine-  in  the  hand-  of  a  Capitalist  Trust  we  think  that .  in 

the  interest  of  the  consumers  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  miner-*,  nationalisation  ought  to  be.  in 
principle,  at  once  determined  on. 

A-   to  the  claim-   in   respect  of  miner-  demobilised    from  the   Army,   we   think   that    it 
would  be  better  for  these  to  be  dealt  with  along  with  the  cases  of  men  in  other  industries. 


REPORT. 

In  pre-enting  an  Interim  Report  m  acrmdanre  with  Section  •">  of  the  Statute,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  wages  and  the  hour-  of  lalNiur.  including  tin-  considerations  which  in 
our  judgment  ;irc  nece--ari'y  involved  therein,  in  order  to  enable  the  <  im  eminent  to  come  to 
a  decision  upon  the  proposals  out  of  which  the  ('<>mmi--i<>n  I  hc-e  pnpOMll  took  the 

form  of  applications  for —  ,^r 

(a)  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  supply  for  which   the   Miners'    Federation  has  been 
pressing  since  1910; 

(h)  a  reduction  in  the  miners'  hours  of  work; 
(c)  a  general  increase  in  their  remuneration;  and 

.111  proved  arrangements  for  the  miners  demobili-ed  from  the  Army. 

The  applications  were  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
•  n_-  the  desires  and  opinions  of  what  is  evidently  the  great  majority,  possibly  nine- 
f  the  eleven  hundred   thousand   men   and  youths  normally  employed   in  or  about  the 
who  comprise  with  their  families  between  four  and  five  million  persons.     What 
we  have  with — the  most  ngle   movement    in   the   industrial   history  of  this 

accordingly,    -c.ini-ly    t<>    be    cl:is-ed    with    the    sectional    demands   made   on    the 
empN  particular  trades  for  particular  concessions.     It  is  n  comprehensive  appeal  sub- 

mitted to  the  (toverninent  and  public  opinion,  by  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  Tinted  Kingdom — equalling  in  numerical  magnitude  the  whole  of  Ireland,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Scotland — not  only  for  an  advance  in  their  standard  of  life,  but  also  such  re-organi- 
sation of  their  industry  as  may  enable  thi-  advance  to  be  granted  without  imposing  any  unfair 
charge  iij>on  the  ie*t  of  the  community. 


XIV 

THE  EFFECT  UPON  OUTPUT. 

The  miners'  plea  is  essentially  one  for  justice.  They  claim  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  and  work  are  not  such  as  the  conscience  of  the  nation  can  approve ;  that  their 
wages,  reckoned  in  commodities,  are  now  actually  less  than  before  the  war;  that  the  way  in 
which  they  and  their  families  are  housed  is.,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  nothing  less  than 
scandalous ;  that  in  spite  of  their  convincing  public  opinion  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  1908 
that  so  much  toil  was  excessive,  the  so-called  Eight  Hours  Act  of  that  year  was,  through 
Parliamentary  exigencies,  finally  couched  in  such  terms  as  practically  to  impose  on  them, 
unknown  to  the  public,  a  working  day  underground  of  nine,  and  in  some  cases  even  more  than 
ten  hours,  and  that  these  are  still  their  hours  of  labour;  that  thousands  of  them  who  have  been 
totally  incapacitated  by  accidents  are  existing  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  allowances  of 
mi  more  than  half  their  pre-war  wages,  with  a  statutory  maxiimim  of  20*.  (now  25*.)  per  week, 
which  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  made  insufficient  for  maintenance;  that  during  the  war 
they  have  foregone  all  movements  for  an  improvement  in  their  conditions,  although  under  the 
accustomed  Conciliation  Board  arrangements  some  of  the  districts  would  have  normally  become 
entitled  to  advances  even  exceeding  what  is  now  asked  for;  and  that  taking  into  account  the 
arduous  and  hazardous  nature  of  their  calling  in  comparison  with  workmen  in  other  industries, 
whose  hours  of  labour  have  lately  been  reduced,  and  whose  rates  of  pay  have  been  increased, 
they  are  eqxiitably  entitled  to  such  an  increased  share  of  the  product  of  their  industry  as  will 
afford  them  a  substantial  advance  in  their  standard  of  life. 

We  think  that  these  claims  are,  broadly  speaking,  justified.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  miners'  calling  is  one  of  those  to  which  public  opinion  and  the  House  of  Commons  readily 
concede  exceptional  consideration,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  has  now  fallen 
behind  some  other  industries.  But  even  in  doing  justice  we  cannot  rightly  ignore  what  may  be 
the  economic  effects  of  our  decisions  upon  the  industry  itself,  upon  the  nation's  trade,  and  upon 
the  whole  community  of  consumers.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Miners'  Federation  does  not  over- 
look this  point;  and  it  is,  we  apprehend,  very  largely  on  this  ground  that  its  application  for 
improvements  in  wages  and  hours  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  its  claim  that  the  existing 
methods  of  organisation,  both  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal,  are  so  extravagant 
and  wasteful,  and  result  at  present  in  so  many  unnecessary  charges  on  the  industry,  as  easily 
to  permit  both  of  greater  productivity  and  of  a  lower  cost  per  ton  to  the  consumer.  .It  is 
accordingly,  in  OUT  judgment,  impossible,  in  dealing  with  their  claims,  to  separate  nationali- 
sation from  hours  and  wages.  We  shall  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  outpxit  of  coal ;  but  we  now 
proceed  to  the  several  claims,  beginning  with  that  for  a  30  per  cent,  advance  on  the  existing 
earnings  of  all  men  and  boys  in  or  about  the  mines  (apart  from  the  flat-rate  war  wage  of  3*.  per 
day  for  adxilts  and  Is.  6d.  per  day  for  boys  under  16). 

THE  ADVANCE  REQUIRED  TO  PREVENT  A  FALL  IN  WAGES. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  commonly  realised  that,  taking  all  classes  and  districts  together, 
the  workers  in  and  about  coal-mines  have  not  received  any  advance  in  their  real  wages  since 
1914,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  actually  suffered  a  diminution.  The  official  statistics  supplied 
to  us  show  that  the  average  money  wages  since  1914  have  risen  from  £82  to  £169  per  head 
(in  both  cases  subject  to  the  reduction  of  a  small  sum  for  employers'  deductions),  or  106  per 
cent.,  whereas  the  Ministry  of  Labour  report  shows  an  estimated  rise  in  food  prices  to  March, 
1919,  of  120  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cost  of  living  of  the  wage-earning  class,  assuming  the  same 
commodities  and  services  to  be  purchased  in  the  same  quantities,  of  115  per  cent.  From  this 
should  be  deducted,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  miners,  the  small  part  of  this  percentage  which 
results  from  the  increased  cost  of  household  coal.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  hewers  and  other  grades  receiving  more  than  the  average  pay,  the  operation  of  the 
flat-rate  war  wage  makes  the  percentage  of  increase  much  below  this  figure.  Taking  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  piecework  coal-getters  in  all  districts  in  1914  at  8s.  Wd.  per  day,  and  now  at 
14*.  plus  3*.  war  wage,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  money  wages  is  only  92£,  as  against  115 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  decline  in  real  wages  which  the  miners  (and  especially  the 
hewers)  have  suffered,  that  the  recent  Government  proposal  was  made  of  a  general  advance  of 
a  shilling  per  day  all  round — involving  an  annual  charge  of  about  thirteen  million  pounds — 
and  that  it  was  to  be  made  retrospective  to  the  9th  January  last,  involving  an  additional  gift 
of  a  couple  of  million  pounds.  We  do  not  think  that  this  proposal  was  either  adequate,  or 
wisely  conceived,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  made  retrospective  (without  the  miners  putting 
forward  any  such  request)  indicates  how  seriously  the  financial  loss  to  the  miners  was  estimated 
"by  the  Government. 

AN  ADVANCE  IN  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIFE. 

But  the  miners  ask  not  merely  that  their  money  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of 
living,  so  as  to  prevent  any  retrogression  in  their  standard  of  life,  but  also  that  an  advance  in 

standard  should  be  conceded  to  them.  We  find  this  request  a  reasonable  one,  in  view  not 
only  of  the  circumstances  of  the  miners'  vocation,  but  also  of  the  advance  in  the  standard  of 
life  which  has  been  secured  by  some  other  organised  sections  of  the  wage-earners,  as  compared 
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witli  rive  years  ago.  What  is  more  important,  such  an  advance,  if  it  cau  be  conceded  without 
economic  disaster,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
public  is  constantly  being  misled  in  this  connection  by  reports,  usually  exaggerated,  of  the  large 
earnings  of  the  hewers.  It  is  not  remembered  that  these  earnings  of  hewers  as  reported  (a) 
are  frequently  those,  not  of  one  but  often  of  two,  and  occasionally  of  three,  persons  ;  (6)  arb 
•subject  to  charges,  varying  in  different  districts,  for  such  things  as  explosives,  lights  and  tools, 
and  the  cost  of  pit  clothes  and  pit  boots;  (c)  are  often  the  exceptional  gains  of  a  specially  good 
"  place,"  to  be  offset  presently  by  the  scanty  returns  of  a  bad  place;  (d)  are  never  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  practically  no  hewer  getting  employment  for  more  than  270  days.  But, 
apart  from  this,  it  is  seldom  remembered  that  the  hewers,  or  other  persons  actually  getting  the 

.  constitute  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  mines,  and  fewer  than 
half  of  the  underground  workers,  whilst  all  the  other  classes  receive  considerably  lower  wages. 
Before  the  war,  it  has  been  proved  to  us,  whilst  the  hewers,  earned,  in  the  different  districts  on 
an  average,  from  5*.  9d.  (in  Somerset)  to  10*.  3d.  (in  South  Yorkshire)  per  day,  the  majority  of 
other  mine  workers  (adults)  earned,  on  an  average,  only  from  4*.  Gd.  to  7*.  2d.  per  day.  The 
general  average  earnings  of  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  miners  in  1913  (including  all  the 
hewers)  is  officially  given  as  £82,  or  31*.  6*7.  per  week,  less  a  few  pence  weekly  for  employers' 
dp<l  art  ion-;.  We  venture  to  assert  that  the  nation  will  not  consider  that  this  is  an  adequate 
wage  for  the  miner,  or  that  it  i>  Mich  a«  (o  afford  thp  miners'  family  a  proper  standard  of  life. 

•  average  wage  is,  meatured  in  eommoditiei,  nrtiifijli/  Jnirer  to-dnj/  thnn  it  iras  in  1914, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  hewers  much  lower. 

The  poverty  which  this  implies  is  unfortunately  very  strikingly  manifested  in  the  house 

our  civilisation  allows  to  the  miner  and  his  family.      We  <  .nuiot  ascertain  the  statistics  for 

i   Wales,  but  is  seems  clear  tli.it  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  in  Scotland  are 

living  under  the  soul-de-tioyinp  conditions  of  a  single-room  home,  whilst  probably  a  large 

majority  of  them   have  no  more  than   two  room*.     In    Kngland  and  Wales  overcrowding,  as 

••d    l>y  ^patently   much   more  prevalent    in  mining  districts   than   elsewhere. 

ran  it  be  said  that,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  a  mining  village,  as  it  exists  to-day.  H. 
in  i  he  standard  of  life  that  it  permits  to  this  not  unimportant  proportion  of  the  nation's  families, 
to  the  communit  mining  villages  that  one-tenth  of  all  the  nation's 

children  are  born  and  reared. 


suggest  that  thi<  is  of  the  essence  of  the  question.  No  nation  can,  in  these  days, 
escape  disaster  which  permits  any  large  section  of  its  people  no  more  ennobling  conditions  of 
life,  no  nearer  appro  ivilisation.  than  many  a  village  in  the  mining  districts  —  to  name 

only  Borne—  of  South  Wales  or  Lanarkshire,  Warwickshire  or  Staffordshire.  We  grant,  of 
course,  that  much  else  is  required  than  a  mere  increase  in  wages,  and  that  wages  are  not  always 
wisely  expended.  Hut.  taking  all  in  all,  the  standard  of  life  in  this  country  has  so  far  risen, 

by  step,  with  every  general  advance  in  wages;  and,  whilst  much  else  needs  to  be  done, 
there  is  no  bettor  or  safer  way  of  mitigating  the  narrow  penury  that  to-day  cramps  the  manual 
worker's  life,  and  too  often  stands  in  the  way  of  his  children's  development,  than  progressive 
advances  in  wages.  The  nation  could  make  no  better  investment,  even  in  these  days  of 
financial  anxiety,  than  one  which  opens  up  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  its  children  the 
chances  of  h-  ication  and  longer  training,  and  t'<  my  section  of  its  manual  workers  the 

opportunities  for  a  wider,  fuller  and  freer  life.  \-  ,  in.ittf-r  of  fact,  we  have  it  in  evidence 
in  the  figures  of  the  official  statistician  that,  t.ikiin.-  by  itself  tho  miners'  claim  to  an  advance 
of  wages,  the  whole  of  it  could  '  'od.  ;'/  only  nil  the  concern*  \rerr  finritirialli/  iniifieil. 

when  the  full  number  of  men  are  back  at  work  in  tho  mines,  if  the  aggregate  pre-war  output  is 

ned,  apart  from  omies  in  production  or  distribution,  out  nf  the  erect*  profits  of  the 

••ving  for  a  drastic  fall  in  export  prices),  without 
trenching  by  a  single  penny  on  their  quite  substantial  profit*  of  the  pre-war  year. 

A  REDUCTION  iw  TIIK  Hums  OK  I.  \norn. 

The  claim  of  the  miners  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  their  hours  of  labour  evokes  general 
synij  Ithough  soni>  n  has  been  canned  by  the  phrase  "six-hour  day."  It 

is  not  true  that  the  miners  already  have  an  eight-hour  day  secured  to  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 'I  ite  of  1908,  not  as  introduced  by  tin-  (iovernment  and  passed  by  the  House  of 

inons,  but  as  altered  at  the  very  end  of  the  Session  by  the  House  of  Lords,  made  the  eight 

hours  date  from  the  moment  the  la»t  man  of  each  shift  entered  the  cage  to  descend  the  shaft. 

until  the  firtt  man  of  the  shift  reached  the  surface:  tlms  excluding  all  the  "winding  time," 

which  normally  consumes  on  an  average  something  like  an  honr.  and  in  the  most  extreme  cases 

officially  reported  to  us  by  the  inspectors  takes  a-  much  as  two  and  a  half  hours  per  day.     The 

underground  worker  is  thus  actually  below  ground,  exjxined  to  a  special   risk  of  accident,  not 

for  eight,  but,  as  we  are  informed  officially,  for  between  8i  and  10A  hours  per  day.     What  the 

''.irliament  rails  an  eight-hours  day  is.  in  fact,  on  an  average  nearly  a  nine-hours  day, 

•   few  cases  appreciably  mote  than  a  ten-hour-  day.     The  minors'  claim   is  to  sub- 

te  in  the  statute  «ix  for  eiplr  ir-tion  of  25  per  cent,  nominal,  with  such  an  advance 

in  rates  as  will  prevent  a  fall  in  earnings.  Their  actual  day  below  the  surface  would  then  be, 
in  tl  -es,  one  of  more  than  eight  hours,  and  on  an  average  one  of  nearly  seven  hours. 

•vould  have  an  equivalent  reduction  in  their  working  day. 
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THE  GKXKHAL  SHOKTEXING  OF  THE  WORKING  DAY. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  ill  nearly  every 
industry.  A  reduction  of  hours  to  47  per  week  has  just  come  into  force  throughout  the  engineer- 
ing and  ship-building  trades,  whilst  in  some  other  industries  a  40-hours  week  has  been  secured. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  great  industry  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  with  which  coal 
mining  is  so  closely  associated — often  combined  in  the  same  industrial  enterprise — a  reduction 
of  no  less  than  33  per  cent.,  or  proportionately  much  more  than  the  miners  are  asking  for,  has 
just  been  conceded  by  the  employers.  In  view  of  the  specially  arduous  and  hazardous  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  miner,  we  consider  that  the  case  for  what  is  virtually  a  seven-hour  day  (called. 
for  underground  workers,  a  six-hour  day) — which  differs  only  by  a  few  minutes  (Q.  7598)  from 
the  coal-getting  time  already  prevailing,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  coalowners,  among  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  hewers  in  Durham — cannot  nowadays  be  resisted. 

We  suggest,  indeed,  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  during  which  each  individual  miner  is 
exposed  to  his  exceptional  risk  of  accident  is  not  only  justified,  but  also  a  positive  advantage 
to  the  nation.  There  are  at  present  between  160,000  and  176,000  casualties  in  the  mines  oach 
year — more  in  number  than  all  those  suffered  by  .the  whole  Gallipoli  Expeditionary  Force — 
between  1,500  and  1,700  of  them  fatal,  making  the  miner's  calling  more  hazardous  than  any 
other  except  that  of  the  seaman.  In  the  ten  years  from  1907  to  1916  actually  12,400  miners 
were  killed  by  accidents  occurring  in  the  course  of  their  work.  We  cannot  confidently  predict 
that  a  lessening  of  hours  will,  in  itself,  result  in  a  diminution  of  accidents,  because  there  has 
unfortunately  been  no  study  of  the  extent  to  which  the  accidents  in  mines  are  affected  by  the 
men's  fatigue.  In  other  industries  that  have  been  investigated,  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
reduction  of  working  time  leads  to  a  more  than  proportionate  lessening  of  accidents.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be  in  mining,  each  individual  miner  will  certainly  be  a  shorter  time  at  risk.  The 
miner,  as  it  has  been  graphically  piit  to  us.,  is  during  the  whole  of  his  working  time  continuously 
"  in  the  trenches."  At  present  he  goes  on  an  average  only  six  years  before  he  meets  with  an 
accident,  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  conspicuous  enough  to  be  reported,  and  severe  enough  to 
necessitate  abstention  from  work  for  more  than  seven  days.  With  a  working  day  from  bank- 
to  bank  reduced  by  28  per  cent. ,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  underground  worker  will  <ro 
without  an  accident,  on  an  average,  more  nearly  eight  years  than  six.  It  must  be  counted. 
indeed,  a  distinct  social  advantage  of  a  shorter  working  day  in  trades  exposed  to  exceptional 
risk  of  accident  that  it  permits,  on  an  average,  to  every  worker  (and,  therefore,  to  every  father 
of  a  family)  a  longer  uncrippled  life. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY  UPON  INDIVIDUAL  OUTPUT. 

The  question  necessarily  arises  as  to  what  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal  will  be  caused  by 
the  proposed  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour.  We  have  had  put  before  us  various  estimates 
of  the  diminution  in  production  per  man  employed,  varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  place  much  faith  in  these  estimates,  which  are  nearly  always  worked  out  by  simple 
arithmetic,  and  assume  that  methods  and  machinery  will  remain  unchanged. 

Sir  Richard  Eedmayne,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  in  his  valuable  evidence,  refused  to 
accept  the  view  that  a  reduction  of  output  is  necessarily  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  working  time,  and  has  told  us  that  whereas  he  estimates  the  reduction  of  the  effective 
working  time  at  the  face,  through  the  proposed  alteration  of  hours,  as  24'3  per  cent.,  the 
immediate  reduction  in  output  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  than  19  per  cent.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  refers  here  to  the  immediate  result  of  a  reduction,  with- 
out taking  account  of  any  one  of  numerous  factors  that  he  mentioned  to  us,  each  of  which  (even 
irrespective  of  the  economies  of  unification  discussed  later)  would  certainly  produce  an  increased 
output,  and  many  of  which  could  be  brought  into  play  within  a  very  short  period.  Amongst 
these  factors  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  The  making  good  of  the  loss  of  technical  efficiency  resulting  from  the  abstraction 

of  the  most  efficient  miners  for  war  service,  and  from  the  temporary  worsening  of 
the  equipment  of  the  mine  through  lack  of  supplies  of  timber,  rails,  sleepers,  &c., 
caused  by  the  war. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  reducing  discontinuity  of  working  by  better   "  clearance  "  from 

the  pithead,  by  the  pooling  of  privately  owned  wagons,  and  by  improved  methods 
of  stocking  coal  and  filling  from  stock. 

(3)  The  reduction  of  voluntary  absenteeism,  as  to  which  there  is  evidence  that  the  shorter 

working  day  would  cause  considerable  improvement. 

(4)  The  conveyance  of  underground  workers  to  and  from  the  face  by  mechanical  haulage. 

(5)  The  utilization  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  of  the  upcast  shaft  for  winding  coal 

and  for  raising  and  lowering  miners. 

(6)  The  greater  use  of  two-deck  cages. 

(7)  The  improvement  of  winding  plant  and  engines. 

(8)  The  extension  of  the  multiple  shift  system. 
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(9)  The  greater  use  of  mechanical  coal-cutters,  pneumatic  drills,  etc.,  as  to  which  it  may 

be  remarked   that  at  present  only   10  per  cent,   of  our  coal  output   is  got  by 
machinery. 

(10)  The  fact  that  the  shortening  of  working  hours  would  increase  (a)  the  health,  and 

(b)  the  safety  of  the  miner. 

Here  are  'ten  factors  of  improvement  which  would  operate  to  increase  individual  output, 
even  should  it  be  temporarily  reduced  by  the  shorter  working  day.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
by  many  of  the  miners'  leaders,  however,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  granting  of  the 
miners'  programme  would  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  the  work ;  and  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  what  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  has  called  a  man's  "  optimum  "  would  be  reached  by 
the  underground  worker,  in  the  long  run,  as  well  in  a  seven-hours  day  as  in  a  nine-hours  day. 

However  that  may  be,  we  think  that,  in  view  of  the  practical  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
should  be  wrong  to  base  any  estimate  of  reduction  of  output  either  upon  arithmetical  proportion 
to  working  time,  or  upon  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  19  per  cent.  "  immediate"  reduction.  Our 
report,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  to  have  regard  not  to  output  in  1919  alone.  Our  view  is  that,  taking 
all  things  into  account,  output  will  show  at  first  a  certain  fall  per  hewer  and  will  then,  with 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  presently  recover  to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  impracticable 
to  assign  a  definite  figure. 

THE  RESULT  OF  OTHER  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOUR. 

We  notice  that  several  of  those  who  gave  evidence  before  us,  as  to  the  considerable  fall  in 
output  to  be  expected,  gave  very  similar  evidence  also  in  1908  on  the  reduction  of  hours  from 
about  10  or  11  to  8  or  9;  but  that  these  prognostications  were  not  fulfilled.  The  subsequent 
advances  in  output  between  1908  and  1913  agreeably  surprised  the  prophets  of  evil.  But  we 
have  an  even  more  significant  CUM-  in  Durham,  where  the -hewers  have  for  many  years  enjo\r<l 
a  seven-hour  day  from  bank  to  bank.  Nevertheless,  the  output  per  underground  worker  in 
Durham  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  other  districts  where  more  than  an  extra  hour  is  worked. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hare,  representing  the  Durham  Coalowners'  Association,  who  gave  evidence 
before  us,  very  frankly  confessed  that  the  Durham  raining  industry  had  illy  adjti-t<>.l 

itself  to  the  economic  conditions  of  a  shorter  working  day.  A-!.fd  (Q.  7584)  whether  the 
experience  of  Durham  did  not  show  that  the  fears  as  to  the  results  of  a  reduction  of  hours  were 
groundless,  he  replied:  "  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  would  say  that  the  experience  of 
Durham  was  that  it  paid  us  to  work  our  hewers  a  shorter  shift  than  in  other  districts  in  order 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  multiple  shift."  Asked  (Q.  7550)  whether  he  thought  it  would  p»y 
them  to  go  back  to  a  longer  day,  he  answered  :  "  No,  I  do  not." 

In  the  Fnited  States  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  coal  mining  from  Ion  to  eiirht 
presently  led,  as  is  officially  reported,  to  a  positively  larger  output  for  eaeh  workman  per  day 
than  the  highest  output  of  the  ten  hour*.  The  Industrial  Commission  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(Final  Report.  V<>1.  II..  HtO'Ji  rfj>ort-  that  "  in  the  industry  of  coal  minintr  the  shorter  working 
increased  the  efficiency  of  both  workmen  and  the  management."  \\'<-  see  no  reason  whv 
a  like  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  h»tli  trnrkinen  nntl  thf  mnnaiiriin-iit  should  not  lie  manifested 
in  this  country  on  the  now  projected  reduction  of  hours  from  nine  to  seven  per  day. 

THE  RESULT  on  THB  AGGREGATE  OUTPUT. 

••over,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  average  output  per  workman  falls  off,  we  do  not 
anticipate,  on  the  resumption  of  business  by  the  industrial  world,  that  there  will  be,  in  fact, 
any  reduction  in  the  aggregate  coal  output  of  this  country.  We  look  forward  to  an  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  will  find  employment  in  the  mines — itself  in  the-e  days  a 
distinct  advantage,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but  (in  view  of  the  payment  of  over  a  million  per 
week  in  Unemployment  Benefit)  also  to  the  Exchequer.  \V«  do  not  doubt  that,  with  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  rate  at  which  mechanical  haulage,  coal-getting  machinery  and  better  organisation  of 
the  working  are  being  introduced,  and  with  the  working  staff  increased,  the  total  output  of  coal, 
far  from  suffering  any  reduction,  will  be.  to  the  special  advantage  of  our  export  trade,  in  the 
cominir  year-,  steadily  augmented. 

TUB  ADVAM  ^.v   n>  THK  NATION  OF  A  HirniF.R  STANDARD  OF  LIFE  AMONC:  THE  MINERS. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  nation  is  aware  of  what  it  has  lost,  and  is  still  losing,  owing  to 
the  unduly  low  standard  of  life  of  the  miners.  Whilst  this  has  resulted  in  abundant  profits  to 
the  principal  colliery  companies,  and  in  the  distribution  of  coal,  to  many  other  persons,  the  cost 
of  labour  has  not  been  such  as  to  bring  about  an  efficient  organisation  of  the  industry.  It  has 
permitted  a  large  number  of  the  nation's  collieries  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  with  machinery 
and  equipment  falling  far  short  of  the  best  that  is  available,  and  even  of  the  best  that  is  else- 
where in  use.  There  are,  it  i-  officially  reported,  many  mines  on  which  the  community  is 
relying  for  its  ronl  in  which  the  shafts  are  too  small,  the  roads  are  too  narrow,  the  workings  are 
too  badlv  arranged,  the  winding  engines  are  too  slow,  the  machinery  and  plant  are  too  anti- 
quated, and  the  organisation  of  the  -hifN  is  too  uneconomical  for  the  production  of  coal  other- 
wise than  at  a  cost  per  ton  which,  compared  with  that  of  an  up-to-date  enterprise.  i*  extravagant. 
f.t< '  that  the  best  equipped  mines  are  much  more  efficient  is  not,  in  our  view,  an  excuse 
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for  this  continued  waste,  but  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.  The  very  division  of  the  3,300 
mines  among  1,500  separate  commercial  enterprises  (owned,  be  it  observed,  it  we  confine  our- 
selves to  coalmining,  by  less  than  37,000  shareholders,  and,  if  companies  engaged  in  coalmining 
and  allied  industries  be  included,  by  less  than  94,000  shareholders)  (a)  necessitates,  as  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee  has  reported  (to  mention  only  a  few  of  its  bad  results),  the  waste  of 
m^ses  of  coal  in  boundary  ribs;  (6)  in  some  districts,  prevents  the  combined  drainage,  without 
which  a  vast  amount  of  coal  is  lost  to  the  nation;  and  (c)  everywhere  stands  in  the  way  of  that 
absolute  continuity  of  working  throughout  the  year  on  which  the  most  economical  production 
depend*.  When  the  coal  leaves  the  pithead,  the  lack  of  any  deliberate  organisation  for  dis- 
tribution results,  as  has  been  proved  during  the  war,  in  an  unnecessary  amount  of  railway 
haulage  to  the  extent  (even  on  an  incomplete  analysis)  of  no  less  than  700,000,000  coal  ton 
miles,  just  as  the  separate  ownership  of  the  700,000  coal  trucks  results  in  a  waste  of  truckage, 
the  cost  of  which  runs  into  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  Finally,  the  failure  to  organise  the 
sales  has  permitted  the  upgrowth,  between  pit-head  and  cellar,  of  tier  after  tier  of  factors, 
merchants,  agents,  dealers  and  trollymen,  who  have  all  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  price  of  the 
coal,  at  a  cost  (as  has  been  proved  to  us)  of  several  shillings  per  ton  more  than  is  now  involved 
in  the  retail  distribution  of  household  coal  through  the  Co-operative  Movement;  or  (as  we  are 
convinced)  greater  than  that  of  a  distribution  which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  local  authori- 
ties in  connection  with  their  services  of  gas.,  electricity,  water  and  tramways.  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  put  before  us  that  the  mere  establishment  charges  of  the  firms  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing coal  in  London  alone  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  over  £800,000,  and  their  total  net 
profits  to  over  £500,000  per  annum. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  causes  explaining,  but  not  in  our  opinion  excusing,  the  con- 
tinuance to-day  of  so  costly,  extravagant  and  wasteful  a  method  of  supplying  the  nation  with 
coal.  But,  in  our  judgment,  one  leading  factor  in  the  acquiescence,  year  after  year,  in  so 
defective  a  system  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  continuance,  is  that  they  have  been  able 
to  get  the  labour  of  miners  at  so  low  a  rate  as  to  permit,  -notwithstanding  the  inefficiency  of  the 
organisation  of  the  industry,  the  sharing  among  those  concerned  of  very  considerable  profits. 
We  have,  in  fact,  as  a  nation,. got  the  mine  workers'  labour  too  cheap  for  our  economic  health. 
We  have,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  wasted  coal  like  water.  It  is  high  time,  in  our  view,  that  such 
a  temptation  to  social  inefficiency  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  is  only  by  putting  miners' 
hours  and  wages  at  such  a  level  that  they  cannot  be  riaid  without  a  really  efficient  organisation 
of  the  industry  that  we  are  likely  to  achieve  either  those  manifold  economies  in  the  use  of  coal 
that  are  urged  upon  \is  by  the  experts,  or  such  a  reform  in  our  methods  of  production  as  will 
effectually  prevent  this  country  falling  behind  in  the  competition  with  nations  more  quick  to 
adopt  the  industrial  improvements  upon  which  any  genuine  lowering  of  cost  depends. 

WHAT  THE  INDUSTRY  WILL  BEAR. 

It  will,  however,  be  said  that,  desirable  as  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  miners'  condition, 
the  industry  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  a  reduction  in  hours,  even  if  the  aggregate  output  is,  by 
an  increase  in  numbers  and  therefore  in  the  wages  bill,  restored  to  its  pre-war  level,  without 
involving  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  with  possible  adverse  effects  on  our  export 
trade,  on  manufacturing  industry  generally,  and  on  the  domestic  consumer.  We  have  to 
observe  that  if  the  improvement  in  the  miners'  standard  of  life  is  really  required  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  industry  itself,  or  in  the  national  interest,  the  fact  that  it  might  involve  a 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  would  not  be  conclusive  against  it.  Moreover,  if  hours  of 
labour  have  been  reduced  in  other  industries,  and  if  the  standard  of  life  has  been  advanced 
among  other  sections  of  the  community,  it  would  hardly  be  equitable  to  withhold  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  from  the  miners,  merely  because  the  others  have  got  in  first.  The  miners 
might  argue  that  the  large  published  profits  of  iron  and  steel  companies  and  steamship  com- 
panies indicate  that,  whilst  the  domestic  consumer  had  been  penalised,  these  industries  had 
been  getting  their  coal  too  cheap. 

HOW  THE   COST  OF   THE   SHORTER   DAY   MIGHT   BE   MET. 

When  it  is  said,  which  we  do  not  admit,  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  hours  would,  in 
itself,  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  coal,  this  is  to  assume  that  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
induttry  are  to  continue.  But  there  is  no  economic  or  other  justification  for  such  an  assumption. 
\\  e  have  already  suggested  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  profits  of  the  colliery  companies 
should  stand  after  paying  royalties,  at  an  average  of  three  to  four  shillings  per  ton  (as  compared 
with  It.  in  the  exceptionally  prosperous  year  1914),  or  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  on  the 
standard  capital  of  10s.  per  ton — an  extraordinary  profit  by  which  the  Exchequer  benefits  to 
the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  excess,  whilst  the  Coal  Controller  redistributed  15  per  cent. 
among  the  less  successful  concerns.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  miners  should  suffer  because 
(owing  merely  to  the  separation  of  the  industry  into  1.500  financially  distinct  enterprises)  the 
rate  of  wages  has  to  be  kept  down,  and  the  price  of  coal  has  to  be  kept  up,  to  what  will  enable 
the  worst  mine  in  use — the  worst  situated,  the  worst  equipped,  the  worst  managed — to  continue 
to  work  without  loss.  The  Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Scottish  colliery 
companies,  speaking  to  his  shareholders  this  very  month,  observed  that  "  they  had  been  asked 
why,  seeing  the  company  was  so  prosperous,  they  did  not  do  more  for  their  employees.  His 
answer  was  that  they  were  members  of  the  Coalmvners'  Association,  and  had  to  act  loyally  with 
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the  other  companies.  Some  of  the  other  concerns  could  not  possibly  pay  better  wages."  But 
this  results  iu  allowing  a  special  profit,  ruuuiug  up,  as  has  been  proved  to  us  by  the  official 
figures,  in  some  cases  to  no  less  than  12*.  per  ton,  to  enrich  (except  in  so  far  as  it  is  reclaimed 
in  taxation)  the  proprietors  of  the  better  mines.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  miners  should  bear 
the  .  .if  the  700,000,000  coal  ton  miles  of  costly  railway  haulage  that  the  Coal  Controller 

has  found  to  be  wasted  through  the  anarchy  of  our  coal  production  by  1,500  separate  colliery 
companies;  or  the  cost  of  keeping  each  of  the  700,000  colliery  trucks,  strictly  confined  to  the 

ice  of  its  particular  owner,  instead  of  pooling  the  whole — involving  as  the  Minister  of  Ways 
and  Communications  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of 
railway  carriage  of  coal.  There  is.  no  reason  why  the  miner  should  be  blamed  by  the  consumer 
for  the  high  price  of  coal,  in  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  (which 
the  Co-operative  Movement  already  conducts  at  from  2  to  5  shillings  per  ton  less  than  is  now 
taken  by  the  coai  trade,  and  which  the  Local  Authorities  could  undertake  at  bare  cost)  being 
abandoned  t<>  u  fourfold  series  of  middlemen,  to  each  of  whom  profits,  and  opportunities  for 
further  profits,  are  allowed,  over  and  above  the  necessary  co-t  of  the  service.  For  all  that  may 
be  wasted  in  these  ways — to  quote  Sir  Eric  Geddes — "  the  community  pays,  the  consumer  pays 
and  the  workers  pay,  because  they  do  not  pet  paid  enough."  We  cannot  pretend  that  complete 
information  i-  yet  at  our  di-po-al;  but.  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  see 
no  reason  to  conclude  that,  if  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  nation's  coal  were  under- 
taken a-  a  unified  service,  without  opportunity  for  any  profits  beyond  the  necessary  interest  on 
capital  and  wages  of  management,  the  whole  improvement  in  the  miners'  conditions  of  life  now 
I  fur  could  not  be  carried  out  without  increasing  the  price  of  coal,  whether  for  export,  for 
industrial  use,  or  for  dor  uMimption.  For  household  coal,  indeed,  as  the  experience  of 

the  Co-opriative    Moveim-nt    indicates,   there  might  even  be  a  substantial   "dividend   to   the 

r  "  off  the  present  high  price,  which,  we  may  observe,  has  been  brought  about  by  other 

causes  than  any  pcopoftioaatf  increase  in  the  miners'  wages. 

^  -erve  in  thi-  connection — and  notably  in  reference  to  any  temporary  financing 

of  the  transition  period — that  we  have  a  1   from  the  official  statisticians  of  the  Inland 

.ind  the  Coal  Controller  that  during  the  four  yatn  1!»1.~>    1918  the  foal  mining  indu-try 

tiding  the  associated  coke-ovens)  produced,  in  the  te.  to  the  colliery  proprietors  and 

the   Kxcheqii'  ]iaving  io\.iltie-,   ,nn]  t>  n  j>,  r  ,••  ,<t  ,in   <itt  tin-  capital  cm  jtltn/t,! . 

_-hty  million.,  sterling:  and  that  the  excess  profits  for  1010  alone  are  similarly  estimated. 
<ift,  "n  nil  capital,  at  not  less  than  28  millions  sterling. 

TlIK   NhUlPUK    N  MKi.N  U  IN  Minx. 

The  miners'   claims  for  better  conditions,  and  especially  the  reduction  iu  the  houi 
ir — which  we  think  cannot  fairly  be  denied — are  therefore  bound  up,  if  ic<   <m   t,,  escape  a 
rite  i/i  tltt   price  of  coal,  with  Mich  an  improvement  in  coal  production  as  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  complete  unification  ot  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  collieries,  and  with 
such  a  reorganisation  <>t  the  local  distribution  of  household  coal  a?  will  place  the  coal  supply  on 
most  economical  basis.     We  hail  the  emphatic  testimony  jf  Sir  Richard  Kedmayue,  the 
irnt'i  principal  coal  ottici.il,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  are  unrivalled,  to  the 
effect  that  a  very  large  reduction  in  cost  was  practicable,  and   "  that  the  present  system  of 
individual  ownership  of  collieries  is  extravagant  and  wasteful,  whether  viewed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole  or  from  the  national  point  of  view,  is,  1  think, 
generally  accepted."     The  waste  and  extravagance  pointed  out  by  Sir  Richard  Red  may  ne  have 
already  been  indicated  by  the  Coal  (  on-ei  v.ition  Committee.     But  any   Mich  unification  as  is 
forecasted  must,  in  our  judgment,  necessarily  involve  public  ownership.     We  cannot  imagine 
public  opinion  would  permit  the  establishment  in  private  capitalist  ownership  of  any 
National  'I  lu-t   in  coal,  however  specious  might  be  the  promises  of  moderation  in  profiteering. 
and  however  elaborate  the  system  of  checks  and  safeguards  for  the  consumer  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tl  of  Trail-  does  the  .scheme  entitled  "  JiUJ)*.Control,"  said  to  be  projected  by 

the  Mii^  Association  l>ut   not  produced  for  our  examination — which  seems  essentially 

i  ring  between  the  combined  colliery  owners  and  the  miners,  and  which  the 
Mini-  inphatically  reject* — avoid   a  similar  criticism.      Little  more,   in  the  way 

tM  protection  for  the  public,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Coal  Controller.     His  work  during  war- 
time has,  we  at--  convinced,  -.ived  the  consumer  from  a  staggering  rise  in  the  price  of  household 
',   has  affected  vaiiou-  temporary  economies.     But  any  -\-tcm  of  bureaucratic  control 
of  capitalist  enterprise — which  i-  sometime-  mistaken  for  the  very  different  proposition  of  public 
ownership  and  direct  administration — i--  apt  to  be  irksome  and  irritating,  alike  to  those  whose 
profits   are   controlled    and    to   the  consumer;   and,   however  preferable  to  the  absence  of  any 
lation  whatever,  to  combine,  in  fact,  the  drawbacks  of  both  systems  with  the  full  advantage 
•  ither.      Moreover,  unlike  public  ownership,  control  offers  no  prospect  of  any  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  safety  in  the  mine,  or  the  prevention  of  the  special  diseases  to  which  the 
miner*  are  subject.     It  affords,  too,  no  means  of  bringing  to  the  aid  of  wages  and  prices  all  the 
profits  of  the  exceptionally  productive  enterpri-e-.      Further,  there  -ccm-  no  way  in  which  fhn 
•  scandal  of  the  shocking  housing  of  the  miners — in  many  districts  a  special  problem 
which,   like  extraordinary   traffic  on    the   road-,  cannot  fairly  be  made  a  charge  on  the   local 
authority — can  be  effectually  remedied,  except  in  connection  with  such  a  scheme  of  unification 
of  .ill   the  mining  properties  as  would   enable  the  Government   to  establish   a  special   Miners' 
II-     -ing  Fund  as  a  charge  on  the  industry.     Accordingly,  onre  it  is  admitted  that  the  present 
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:«'m  of  individual  ownership  of  the  collieries  cannot  be  continued,  there  is,  in  our  judgment, 
no  pnn-tiral  ;iltcinative  to  some  form  of  National  Ownership,  alike  of  mines  and  royalties. 

Sir  Hichard  Redmsiyne  put  before  us  "the  advantages  which,"  in  his  view,  "  would  result 
from  Collective  Production  "  (as  he  termed  it)  under  the  heads  of — 

(a)  Enhanced  Production. 
(6)  Diminished  Cost  of  Production, 
(c)  Prevention  of  Waste. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  advantages  would  accrue  from  the  following  improve- 
ments :  — 

(1)  Prevention  of  competition,  leading  to  better  selling  prices  for  exported  coal  being 

secured. 

(2)  Control  of  freights. 

(3)  Economy  of  administration. 

(4)  Provision  of  capital  allowing  of  quicker  and  more  extensive  development  of  back- 

ward mines. 

(5)  More  advantageous  purchase  of  materials. 

(6)  Eeduction  of  colliery  consumption. 

(7)  More  harmonious  relations  between  the  workmen  and  the  operators  due  to  steadier 

work  and  adequate  remuneration  of  workmen. 

(8)  Obliteration  to  a  great  extent  of  vested  interests  and  middlemen. 

(9)  Unification  of  the  best  knowledge  and  skill  leading  to  greater  interchange  of  ideas 

and  comparison  of  methods.     If  good  results  are  obtained  at  one  mine  and  bad  in 
another,  these  results  would  be  open  to  all  to  benefit  therefrom. 

W'.1  feel  that  without  a  decision  upon  this  point  of  principle  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  the 
miners'  claims  on  wages  and  hours.  But  no  more  is,  for  the  moment,  in  question  than  a 
decision  on  the  principle.  We  have  not  had  time,  as  a  Commission,  to  come  to  any  opinion 
upon  plans  and  methods  of  nationalisation.  We  refrain,  therefore,  in  this  Interim  Report, 
from  any  consideration  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  present  owners,  or  of  the  particular 
machinery  by  which  the  industry  may  be  organised  for  the  State,  either  nationally  or  locally, 
with  due  provision  for  ensuring  that  the  industrial  and  other  consumers  shall  obtain  their 
share  in  the  economies  to  be  effected ;  and  for  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  co-operation  in  the 
administration  of  all  the  various  classes  of  employees  from  whose  technical  knowledge  the 
nation  may  rightly  expect  advantage.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  a  Government  which 
has  decided  to  undertake  by  direct  public  administration  the  generation  of  electricity  in 
gigantic  super-power  stations,  and  which  can  hardly  escape  the  public  administration  of  a 
unified  railway  system,  must  necessarily  secure  itself  against  any  "  holding  up  "  of  the  coal 
supply  indispensable  to  both.  This  consideration,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  but  facilitate  a 
decision  upon  the  principle  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  "  In  the  past,"  observes 
the  present  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications,  with  regard  to  the  whole  system  of  trans- 
portation and  the  supply  of  power,  "  private  interest  made  for  development,  but  to-day,  I  think, 
I  may  say,  it  makes  for  colossal  waste." 

All  of  which  we  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

ROBT.    SMILLIE. 
FRANK    HODGES. 
HERBERT    SMITH. 
LEO    CHIOZZA    MONET. 
R,    H.    TAWNET. 
SIDNEY   WEBB. 
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4(c).    INTERIM    REPORT. 


4  (c).     INTERIM  REPORT  BY  MESSES.  COOPER,  FORGIE  AND  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 

DATED  20rH  MARCH,  1919. 


TO  THE   KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 

» 

MAY  JT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

The  questions  which  we  were  appointed  by  Your  Majesty  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
are  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Commission  of  which  we  form  part,  which 
received  Your  Majesty's  assent  on  the  26th  February  last. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  Commissioners  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  make  an  Interim 
Report  on  the  <[iif-tions  of  the  wages  and  hours  of  work  of  colliery  workers,  and  it  is  to  these 

tiun-i  that  this  Interim  Report  is  intended  to  be  directed. 

WAGBS. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  demand  that  the  wages  at  present  paid  to  colliery 
workers  exclusive  of  the  war  wage  provided  by  the  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  in- 

-ed  by  30  per  cent,  on  the  ground  that  this  increase  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  life  and  not  merely  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  at  present  resulting 
from  the  war,  which  it  must  be  assumed  will  gradually  be  reduced  as  the  war  conditions  dis- 
app« 

It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  us  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  colliery  workers 
both  men  and  boys  were,  in  the  year  1913,  £82,  and  in  the  September  quarter  of  1918  at  the 
rate  of  £169,  so  that  the  increase  of  wages  since  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  106 
per  cent. 

online  to  the  "  Labour  Gazette"  of  the  16th  March,  1919,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  amongst  the  working  classes  is  at  present  1 1~»  per  cent.,  but  in  the  case  of  colliery  workers 
this  percentage  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  they  either  receive  a  supply  of  coals  and  the  use  of 
a  house  free  of  charge  or  a  -supply  of  coals  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  except  in  rare  cases  no  change 
wu  made  in  these  respects  during  the  war. 

Your  Majesty's  Government  have  already  offered  the  miners  an  increase  of  1*.  per  day, 
which  is  equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  their  earnings.  — 

The  question  which  we  have  had  to  decide  is  not  what  amount  we  would  desire  colliery 
workers  to  receive  to  enable  them  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  the  amount  to  which 
th.-ir  existing  wages  ought  to  be  increased,  regard  being  had  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
amongst  the  mll'ieiy  worker*  and  the  effect  of  any  increase  of  their  wages  on  the  development 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  Commission  has  had  placed  before  it  in  evidence  by  the  principal  Financial  Adviser  of 
the  Coal  Controller,  Mr.  Dickinson,  statements  in  much  detail.  It  was  in  our  judgment  con- 
clusively proved  by  him  that  even  if  the  effect  of  any  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  was  such 
as  only  to  reduce  the  output  of  coal  by  10  per  cent,  the  claims  of  the  miners  would  add  no  less 
than  5*.  4rf.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  production  (Q.  9382). 

1 1  •  k  moon's  statements  show  that  in  the  March,  June  and  September  quarters  of  1918 
(the  results  of  the  December  quarter  are  not  yet  ascertained)  the  following  were  the  average 
prices,  costs  and  profits  of  the  coal  owners  obtained  from  sales  to  inland  consumers  and  exporters 
••ctively. 

In  considering  the.-e.  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  profits  received  by  the  mine- 
ire  -<uhj*M  t  I"  the  HII  per  cent.  ''infiK  Duty  and  the  1~>  per  rent.  Coal  Mines  K\<T^ 
meiit,  the  combined  effect  of  which  is  tli:it  tlie  rotainablo  profits  can  never  exceed  5  per  cent. 
filxive  the  piofiK  -tamlanl  pre-<  i  itn-,1  for  each  colliery  undertaking  by  the  Finance  (No.  2)  Act, 
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1915,  which  is  the  average  of  any  two  out  of  the  three  trading  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  any  four  out  of  the  six  of  such  years. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :  — 




Quarter  ending 
31st  March,  191*. 

Quarter  ending 
30th  June,  1918. 

Quarter  ending 
30th  Sept.,  1918. 

Average  receipts  per  ton  of  disposable  coal 
Average  cost  per  ton  including  royalties 
'Average  profit  per  ton 

19s.  10'49d. 
17s.  lid. 
Is.  ll-49d. 

20s.  5'65d. 
18s.  7'24d. 
Is.  10'41d. 

25s.  l'32d. 
21s.  l'48d. 
3s.  10-41d. 

Quantity  of  coal  sold  inland        ...         
Average  price  per  ton        ... 

31,069,341  tons. 
18s.  7-24d. 

28,073,037  tons 
18s.  9-ld. 

22,822,169  tons 
22s.  8'05d. 

Front  per  ton         ...         ...         ... 

8'24d. 

l-86d. 

Is.  6-57d. 

Quantity  of  coal  sold  for  export  
Average  price  per  ton        ... 

9,217,210  tons. 
24s.  5'8d. 

9,911,600  tons 
25s.  7-59d. 

9,750,214  tons 
31s.  l'86d. 

Profit  per  ton 

6s.  6'8d. 

7s.  0-35d. 

10s.  0'38d. 

'  Note :  "  The  average  profit  per  ton  "  includes  miscellaneous  receipts  not  arising  from  the  sale  of  coal  to 
the  following  extent : — 

March     3'16d.  per  ton. 

June        3'65d.        „ 

September          3'62d.        „ 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  to  what  a  large  extent  any  profit  realised  by  the  coal 
owners  has  been  obtained  from  the  export  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  Coal  Controller  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  reduction  of  output  of  10  per  cent,  assumed  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
would  be  more  than  doubled  if  the  reduction  asked  for  by  the  miners  were  granted,  and  it  must 
be  apparent  that  even  on  the  most  moderate  estimate  the  granting  of  the  miners'  demands  must 
not  only  absorb  all  profit  realised  by  the  coal  owners,  but  would  also  leave  a  heavy  deficit  unless 
the  price  of  coals  be  substantially  increased,  or  the  deficit  be  made  good  under  the  terms  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether  any  increase  of  price  can  be  made  without  seriously 
prejudicing  the  general  trade  of  the  country  and  particularly  the  consumers  of  household  coal. 

In  our  judgment  no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  present  export  prices.  Upon  the  evidence 
before  us  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  abnormal  prices  of  coals  exported  to  neutrals 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  trade  with  foreign  markets  there  must 
be  a  substantial  reduction  in  export  prices.  We  can,  therefore,  only  look  to  our  home  con- 
sumption for  any  increase  of  price. 

After  considering  the  question  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  greater  increase  than 
Is.  Gd.  per  day  worked  for  persons  16  years  of  age  and  upwards  and  9d.  for  persons  under  that 
age  can  be  made  in  the  existing  wages  of  colliery  workers  without  seriously  affecting  our  home 
industries,  which  are  dependent  upon  our  coal  supply.  Such  an  advance  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  present  average  earnings  of  the  colliery  workers  to  over  130  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  their  earnings  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR. 

On  the  evidence'  placed  before  us  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  reduction  of  hours  demanded  by  the  miners  would,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  need  of  the  nation  for  coal,  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  reduction  from  eight  hours  to  six  hours  was  estimated  by  Sir 
.Richard  Redmayne,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  at  over  24  per  cent,  loss  of  output,  and  by 
the  coalowners'  witnesses  at  over  26  per  cent. 

The  former  expressed  the  belief  that  by  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
worker,  and  by  some  speeding-up  of  transport  underground,  his  estimate  might  be  reduced  to 
19  per  cent.  This  would  mean  a  decrease  in  output  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  coalowners,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  little  of  such 
mitigation.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  gradual  restoration  of  output  could  be  attained  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed,  by  the  introduction  of  more  machinery  at  the  face, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  double  shifts  for  coal-getting,  but  that  the  process  would  be  slow. 

It  was  alleged  that  in  the  past  the  workmen  had  in  some  districts  not  assisted  in  making 
coal-cutting  machinery  and  conveyors  a  success,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

It  was  admitted  (Q.  9492)  that  so  far,  at  least,  as  South  Wales  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  workmen  agreeing  to  work  double  shift,  and  it  was  not  denied  by  any  witness 
railed  by  the  Miner-'  Federation  that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  be  attended  by  a  decrease  in 
output  pei  man.  and  by  an  increase  in  cost. 
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A  reduction  in  output  of  50  million  tons  would  involve,  in  our  judgment,  the  entire  cessation 
of  export  of  coal,  both  to  our  allies  and  to  neutrals,  and  besides  would  create  a  serious  shortage 
in  the  home  supplies. 

Mr.  Pick,  the  Head  of  the  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Branch  of  the  Coal  Mines  Depart- 
ment (Q.  1580),  stated  that  he  would  not  like  to  contemplate  any  reduction  of  output,  and  that 
the  condition  to-day  is  sufficiently  serious  from  the  home  coal  point  of  view. 

We  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  labour  are  being  shortened  in 
many  industries  at  present  and  that  it  is  only  natural  that  the  miners  should  expect  to  have 
some  reduction  in  their  hours  of  work.  We  therefore  recommend  that  effect  should  be  given 
to  this  aspiration  as  far  as  can  be  without  inflicting  injury  upon  the  community  and  the 
industries  of  the  country. 

The  utmost  extent  to  which  we  feel  that  we  can  safely  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  of  colliery  worker.-?  is  that  in  the  case  of  persons  employed  below  ground,  "  seven  " 
hours  should  be  substituted  for  "  eight  "  hours  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908,  and 
that  the  hours  of  all  surface  workers  at  or  about  mines  should  be  fixed  at  eight  hours  per  day. 

the  safety  and  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  workmen  employed  below  ground 
it  i>  essential  that  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  surface  men  should  exceed  those  of  the  persons 
employed  below  ground. 

If  these  changes  were  to  take  place  at  once  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  output  of  at  least 
10  per  cent. 

If  time  be  {riven  preparations  may  be  made  to  meet  the  changes  so  as  to  mitigate  their 
effect,  and  with  this  end  in  view  we  recommend  their  postponement  to  July  1st  next. 

A  -  regards  the  question  of  nationalisation  or  unification  of  ownership  of  collieries,  such 
evidence  as  has  been  placed  before  us  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  any  judgment. 
\\V  therefore  refrain  in  this  Interim  Report  from  dealing  with  this  or  any  of  the  other  questions 
remitted  to  us  but  excluded  from  this  Interim  Report  by  Section  5  of  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission  Art,  1919. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majrsty's  must  gracious  oon§iderntion. 

R.    W.    COOPER. 
JAMES    T.    FORGIE. 
EVAN    WILLIAM. 

'    March.   1919. 
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5.    ALPHABETICAL    LIST    OF    WITNESSES 

EXAMINED. 


Name. 

Description. 

Questions. 

Pact's. 

Allen,  S  
Bethel!,  W. 
Bowen  A  E 

Coal  Manager,  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd  
Manager  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 

9,248-9,277 
10,138-10,157 
3,747-3,915 

361-362 
403-404 
154-159 

7,387-7,429 

292-294 

7,149-7,386 

283-292 

O.B.E. 

9,566-9  624 

376-378 

Burton,  T. 
Clark,  E..C.B.E.... 
Davies  A  E 

Coal  Manager,  Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society 
Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Taxes,  Board  of  Inland  Revenue... 

9,148-9,247 
10,158-10,255 
9,860-9,986 

358-361 
404-414 
389-396 

Da  vies,  E.  H. 
Dickinson,  A.  L.  ... 

Frowen,  W. 
Gibson,  Finlay  A. 

Gnthrie,  R. 
Hare  S  

Head  of  Distribution  Branch,  Coal  Mines  Department 
Financial  Adviser,  Coal  Mines  Department 

General  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Firemen's,  Examiners'  and 
Deputies'  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
Secretary   of    the    Monmouthshire  and    South   Wales   Coalowners' 
Association. 

Secretary  to  Northumberland  and  Durham  Coalowners'  Association  < 

1,885-2,124 
22-568 
569-763 
6,202-6,204 
6,969-6,971 
8,015-8,059 
9,382-9,411 
4,791-5,115 

6,210-6,398 

1-21 

6,175-6,201 
6,205-6,209 
7,430-7,585 

79-89 
2-24 
25-34 
243-244 
276  
318-319 
369-370 
189-199 

244-254 

1-2 
241-242 
244—  

294-300 

Hartshorn,  Vernon, 
O.B.E.  M.P.,  ... 
Hobson,  A.  J.     ... 

Hopkins,  W. 

Jenkins,  W.  St.  D., 
C.B.E. 
Lee,  W.  A. 

Miners'  Agent  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation 

Representing  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Sheffield  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery 
Enginemen,  Stokers'  and  Craftsmen's  Association. 
Deputy  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  Admiralty 

Secretary,  Coal  Mines  Department 

9,278-9,381 
9,412-9,534 

4,361-4,574 
9,824-9,859 
1,761-1,884 
974-1  388 

362-368 
370-374 

171-180 
388-389 
75-79 
43-56 

Louis,  Henry 

Professor  of  Mining 

7  586-7  649 

300-302 

Mottram,   T.    H., 

H.M.  Divisional  Inspector  of  Mines        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

2,125-2  669 

91-109 

O.B.E. 
Nugent,  R.  T.      ... 

Director  of  Federation  of  British  Industries     ...         ...         

10,003-10  102 

398-401 

Parker,  Harper    ... 
Pawsey,  R.  F.      ... 
Pearson,  F.  J. 
Pease,  A.  F. 

General  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Mine  Workers  
Secretary,  Mineral  Owners'  Association  of  Great  Britain         
Assistant  Accountant-General  for  the  Post  Office 
Chairman  of  Messrs.  Pease  &  Partners,  Ltd.      ...         ... 

9,688-9,817 
7,890-8,014 
4,575-4,617 
7  661-7  889 

382-387 
312-316 
181-182 
303-312 

Pick,  F  
Potts,  J  

Head  of  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Branch,  Coal  Mines  Depart- 
ment. 
Treasurer  of  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association       

1,389-1,760 
9044-9  147 

57-75 
354-358 

Redmayne,  Sir 
Richard,  A.  8., 
K.C.B. 
Richardson,  R.     ... 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines.    Head  of  Production  Branch,  Coal  ( 
Mines  Department,  and  Chairman  of  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  { 
Bureau. 
Mining  Engineer      ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

5,116-6,174 
6,960-6,968 

6  399  6  808 

201-240 
275-276 

254  267 

Robertson,  J. 

Chairman  of  Scottish  Union  of  Mine  Workers  

8,834-9  043 

345-354 

Rose,  G  
Shirkie,  R. 

Stamp,    J.    C., 

Chairman  of  National  Council  of  Coal  Traders            
Secretary  of  National  Federation  of  Colliery  Enginemen  and  Boiler- 
men. 
Assistant  Secretary  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  

9,625-9,685 
9,535-9,565 

764-973 

379-381 
374-376 

34-43 

C.B.E. 

Stevenson,    Sir 

Coal  Exporter         

3  320-3  563 

ISo  143 

D.  M.,  Bart.     ... 
Straker,  W. 
Strachan,  J. 

Talbot,     Benjamin 
Tatlow,  F. 

Secretary  of  Northumberland  Miners'  Association       
General   Secretary  of   the  National   Federation  of   Colliery    Under 
Managers. 

Representing  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  j 
General  Manager,  Midland  Railway  Company  ... 

8,060-8,833 
10,103-10,137 

2,830-2,956 
2,957-3,319 
2,670-2  829 

320-345 
401-403 

118-124 
124-135 
110  118 

Tennyson,  C.  A., 
C.M.G  

Thorneycroft, 

Assistant  Director  of  Federation  of  British  Industries           
Mining  Engineer      .                                                       J 

9,987-10,002 

6,809-  6,959 
6,972-7,148 

396-398 

267-273 
277-283 

Wallace  
Warham,     Ridley 

General  Manager,  Ashington  Coal  Company     

7,650-7,660 
9,686-9,687 
3916  4  360 

302-303 
381  
159  171 

Watson,   D.  Milne 
Watson,  Sir  T.  E., 

President  of  National  Gas  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Coal  Exporter         

4,618-4,790 
3  564  3  746 

183-189 

1  4-1   i  co 

Bart      
Williams,  J.  W.  ... 

Agent  of  North  Wales  Surfacemen's  Union       

9  818-9  823 

387 

Total 
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COAL    INDUSTRY    COMMISSION. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  opened  on  Monday,  the  3rd  March,  1919, 
when  the  Commissioners  deliberated  in  private. 


FIRST    STAGE.-SECOND    DAY. 

TCKSDAV.    hn   MAUCH,   1919. 


PlIESEXT  : 


TH«  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOl H 
MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 
SIR    ARTIU'R   Dl  CKHAM. 
MR.  J.   T.    FOROIE. 
MR.  FRANK    HODGES. 

SIR  I.KO  «  IIIO//A   MI  >NKY 


SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
M*.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
Ma.  EVA/.'    WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Auru»r). 

MR.  H.  J.  WILSON  (Atteuor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Auitlant  Secretary). 


Chairman :   Gentlemen,  the  Commission  Mt  yester- 
day  for  some  hours  and  decided  on  itc  course  of  proce- 
We  shall  lit  daily,'  and  for  the  pre*ent  we  shall 
sit  from  half-pact  t*n  to  half-pact  one,  and  from  half- 
pact  two  to  fire  o'clock.       Ac  we  are  determined  to 
precent  aa  interim  report  on  March  20th,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  waste  time  by  an  opening  statement.     Large 
numben  of  documentc  hare  to  be  considered,  and  we 
hope  to  examine  ac  many  witnesses  as  poccible  in  the 
at   our    dicpocal.     Any    per-  [>aniec,   or 

bod  if*  of  persons  who  desire  to  give  evidence.ar 

auected  to  send  •  proof,  or  an  epitome  of  their  evi- 
encc,  and  any  tables,  nr  figures,  or  utatisticc,  Uv 
with  the  name  of  their  witness,   t  <  the  Secretni 

'•lingi,   WecUninct. 

The  Secretary  will  then  give  them  information  ac  to 
wh.-n  the  attendance  nf  the  witness  will  be  nececcary. 
At  the  present  moment  we  shall  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  Counsel  or  Solicitor. 


I  now  propose  at  once  to  call  the  firsv  witness,  M  r. 
Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson. 

Mr.    B.    W.    Cooper:    Sir,    before    Mr.    Dickinson 
us,  may  I  refer  to  a  matter  which  occurred  yester- 
day?   You'inay  remember  that  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  was 
anxious  to   have  certain  information    with  regard  to 
Durham.     I  promised  to  ask  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Sftre- 
tary  of  the  Durham  Coalowners'  Association,  and  also 
Northumberland   Coulowners'    Association,    as  he 
was  coming  up  last  night,  to  come  here  this  morning 
and  ascertain  exactly  wli.it  information  you  desired  to 
hare.     It   it   ii  nitliin   Mr    (iuthri.i-'s  power  either  to 
;   nr  proetire  it,   it  will  be  eheerfully   given.     He 
.«•,  and  as  he  is  somewhat  busily  engaged  in 
•not!  >n   on   this  same  Comtni"i"ii 

business,   perhaps  you  will  kindly  settle  that  matter 
now  !  i  begin  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Chairmnn  :  Yes. 


Mr.  REGINALD  GCTHRIE,  Called. 


•n  :   I  will  ask  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  to  ask  Mr. 
he   exact    information   he    requires.      Ac  I 
nndentnnil  it,  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  custom 
or  prnrtice  in  the  Durham  Coalfield  to  hare  a  seren- 
ity from  bank  to  bank,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
advisable  to  compare  the  results  in  Durham  with  the 
result*  in  the  rr«t  of  the  Kingdom.     For  that  purpose 
Mr.    Kr.ink    Hodges  desires  certain   information,   and 
be  ha*  given  me  a  list  of  the  things  ho  requires.     I  will 
ack  him  now  to  ask  Mr  about  them. 

Jfr.  A'r-ini-  Iliflr/fj:   I  should  like  t<»  know  if  it  is  poc- 
to  get  come  comparative  statement  between  Dur- 
ham and   the  re-it  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  first,  the 
iratire  output  per  hewer  in  Durham  as  compared 
with  the  output  of  the  hewer  in  the  rest  of  the  United 

"tn. 

Mr     It    U'     I'ooptr:   Do  you   mean   per  hewer  per 
shift? 

Mr.   frink  tlodgft:    Yec. 

The   Witnrn:   Of  coarse  I  cannot  give  the  figures 
but   with    respect   to   Durham    1 

nh.ill   >><•  .!'.'••   within   the  next   few  days  to  give  you 
the  average  output  per  hewer  per  shift. 

1 .  Yon  can  do  thn  twrt,  than 

the  average  output  per  year,   because,  if   it  is  taken 

per  year.  v  the  variation 

and  the  days  the  pit  works.     I  gather  the  information 

want     is     the     p?  of      the 

•:«4M 


hewer  ac  measured  by  the  production  per  shift  worked. 

2.  That     is     the     information     I      want?— I     have 

statistics  at  tl lli<->-  ;it  Newest  I. •  which  I  can  obtain. 

I  put  •  Inirriedly  together  ye,tenl:iy  and  havo 

not  them  all  here,  but  I  can  easily  get  them  in  a  few 
days.~     ,  ,  ~ 

3.  Of  course  you  cannot  get  the  information  of  the 
output  per  hewer  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
— No. 

Mr.  -:That  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to 

get  in  another  way? 

OftmnMM  :   Yes,  elsewhere. 

Mr.  l-'runk  ll<xl<jr*:   From  statistical  tables. 

Chairman :    > 

4.  Mr.   Frank    JJodgts:    (To   the   Witness.)      With 
regard  to  wages  per  hewer  in   the   Durham   District, 

it? — That  I  can  obtain.  We  have  what 
U  recognised  ac  a  county  average  system,  but  that  does 
not  show  the  actual  earnings  of  the  hewers.  I  havo 
.statistics  in  my  office  from  which  I  can  obtain  the 
earnings  over  a  number  of  years — the  actual  average 
earnings  of  the  coal  hewers. 

Mr.  Arthur  TtnUour:  That  will  be  apart  from  war 
bon 

Mr.  Frank  Jln'lif*  :   Yes,  exclusive  of  the  war  wage. 

5.  How  far  do  yon  think  you  can  go  back  to  get  the 
average  w;u.         I   •    n   go  back  to  the  time,  when  the 
seven-hour  arrangement  was  effected. 
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Mi:. 


(ii'ininr. 


0.  That   is  a  good  bit  back,  is  it  not,?— Yes,  about 

]   ~-  H  I 

'.'is  it  iiol  longer  than  that?— Oh,  no. 

8    Mr    It     II.  Tnirnrir.    <':in   >'""  Hl-t    '"•>'""<!   t"»t; 

Ye«'   I  should  think  so.     How  far  do  you  want  to  go 

*9    J/i-.   h'nink   Hodges.    We   lumld   like  you  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  the  seven-hour  shift  began.- 
\.  I   -;,\.  the  seven-hour  shift  was  arranged  in  1890. 

10.  What   was    it  before   that:-     It    was    undefined, 
n-ally.     What   was  known    as  the  seven-hour    agree- 
ment was  made  either  in  1890  or  1891. 

11.  I  think  that  that  formal  agreement  simply  put 
in  writing  the  practice  that  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  years  before  that? — No,   it  made  a  change  in 
the  practice.     It  limited  the  hours  of  the  coal  hewers 
to  a  seven-hour  day.  bank  to  bank,  and  they  had  not 
been  so  limited  previously. 

12.  At  any  rate,  you   can  get  them   to  the  period 
when  you  say  this  formal  agreement  was  entered  into? 
—Yes. 

13.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  will  be  useful  to  get  it 
for  a  considerable  period  before  that;  say  to  1870?— 
Yes.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  it  so   far  back  as 
1<7<|.  Inn  I  fan  go  a  good  way  back.     You  want  it  back 
to  1870,  if  you  can  get  it? 

14.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Yes,  but  in  any  case  as  far 
back  as  you  say  the  formal   agreement  was  entered 
into?— Yes,  at  any  rate  1890. 

15.  Then,  thirdly,  I  want  a  comparative  statement 
of   accidents  between    Durham  and   the   rest   of    the 
United   Kingdom,    excluding    explosion    accidents? — 
Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  exclude  the  large  explo- 
sions, but  with  regard  to  explosions  which  are  occur- 
ring from  time  to  time,  involving  only  one  death,  I 
am    afraid   I  could   not   separate   them.        We   have 
statistics   as  to   accidents,   but   not  as   to   the  various 
kinds  of  accidents. 

16.  I  expect    you    have    statistics,   have  you   not, 
giving  the  number  of  deaths  in  explosions  as  distinct 
from  other  accidents? — No. 

17.  Not  even   large   explosions? — Yes,  large  explo- 
sions ;  I   mean  a   very  serious  explosion   such  as   we 
had   at   West  Stanley  where  there   were    168  deaths. 
But  where  it  is  only  one  death  or  even  two  or  three, 
they  are  not  specially  noted  in  the  statistics. 

18.  How  do  you  make  up  your  returns  to  the  Home 
Office,  because  the  Home  Office  appear  to  discriminate 
between  explosion  accidents,  even  if   it  only  results 
in  one  death,  and  other  fatal  accidents? — The  Home 
Office  obtain  their  returns  from  the   individual   col- 
lieries and  not  the  Associations.     They  will  have  the 
figures  themselves.     Sir   Richard   Redmayne  will    lie 
able  to  put  his  finger  upon  them,   I  should  think. 

Chairman  :   Yes,  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  tells  us  he 
may  be  able  to  help  us  there. 


]<).  Mi-.  I-' i-:i nl;  //»./•/•«:  Are  you  in  »  position  to 
pr.nide  information  as  to  the  profits  of  the  various 
('i)llifi-.v  Companies  in  the  Durham  Coalfield? — I  have 
no  knowledge  whate\er  on  that  point  beyond  what  I 
see  in  tin-  I'M-"  as  10  ihe  reports  of  public  Companies. 

20.  Or  royalty  and  wayleave  charges  in  your  county  r 
.No.   \\e  keep  no  record  of  that. 

Itrman;  \\Y  must  try  and  get  that  from  some 
other  source. 

.l/i.  I-' i-ii n I,  l/'i'Ii/,.-.;  1  think  Mr.  Guthrie  will  he 
nble  to  help  us  on  output,  wages  and  accidents. 

Chtiiiiniiii:  Yes,  I  think  so,  if  Mr.  Guthrie  will  be 
kind  enough  to  help  us  with  regard  to  that.  1  know 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  task  but  I  want  to  fix  a  date 
for  your  convenience,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  if  you  can 
tell  'me  about  when  you  will  have  the  information 
ready  we  will  fix  that  date  to  call  you. 

The  Witness :  I  can  have  it  ready  some  early  day 
in '\i  tvcek  if  that  will  suit  the  Commission.  Will 
that  be  early  enough? 

21.  Would  you  like  to  say  Monday  or  Tuesday  :••- 
Tuesday    would    be    more    convenient    for    me    than 
Monday  if  it  is  equally  convenient  to  the  Commision. 
1  can  attend  either  day. 

Chairman:   Then  we  will  say  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  believe  in  Durham  the 
hewer  mainly  gets  coal  and  leaves  his  dead  work  to 
be  done  by  other  men.  Could  Mr.  Guthrie  give  us 
the  figures  for  Durham  of  output  per  man  employed 
at  the  face  and  not  only  the  hewer. 

Chairman:  (To.  the  Witness.)  Could  you  give  us 
i lie  figures  for  Durham  for  the  output  per  hewer 
at  the  face? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Per  man. 

Witness :  Not  per  man  at  the  face.  I  can  give  it 
per  hewer.  There  are  other  classes  of  workmen.  We 
do  not  separate  them  up  at  the  face  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  This  is  my  point: — In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  hewer  or  the  collier  does 
the  dead  work  in  his  working  place ;  he  takes  down 
the  roof,  or  cuts  the  bottom,  and  makes  his  roadways. 
In  Durham  I  think  another  staff  of  men  who  come 
in  as  a  back  shift  do  that  class  of  work. 

The  Witness:  What  we  call  the  stone  men — and 
.shifters. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  You  dlo  not  mean  to  say  in 
the  other  districts  the  dead  work  is  done  by  the 
hewers. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  In  South  Wales  the  dead  work 
is  done  by  the  hewer  in  his  working  place. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  It  may  be  in  South  Wales, 
but  not  elsewhere. 

Chairman:  Very  well.  Then  we  will  call  Mr. 
Guthrie  at  half -past  ten  on  Tuesday  next. 


(The  Witness  ^withdrew.) 
Mr.  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


22.  Chairman:  I  think  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  and  a  member 
of  the  Council? — Yes. 

32.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Price, 
Watcrhouse  &  Co.,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Board 
and  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Coal  Controller? — Yes. 

24.  There   are,    I    think,    in    the    United    Kingdom 
about  1,452  coal -owners? — Yes. 

25.  And  out  of  those  1,452,  434  are  somewhat  small. 

dealing  with  an  output  of  under  2,000  tons  a  year? 

Yes. 

26.  In   the   figures   which    you    are   about   to  place 
before    the   Commission    you    are,    therefore,    dealing 
with  about   1,018  coal-owners ?— Yes. 

27.  I   believe  the  number  of  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  roughly  about  3,300?— I  understand  so. 

.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  control 
began  to  he  established  over  various  mines,  and,  I 
think,  the  control  in  South  Wales  began  upon  the 
1st  December,  1916,  did  it  not?— Yes. 

29.  I  l>eJieve  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the  control 
began  on  1st  March,  1917?— Yes. 

I  think  that  there  were  negotiations  between  the 
late  Controller  of  Coal  Mines.  Sir  Guy  Calthrop, 
whose  loss  we  all  so  much  deplore,  and  Hie  Mining 


Association    of    Great    Britain    with    regard    to    the 
method  of  the  control? — Yes. 

31.  That  matured  in  an  agreement  of  the  20th  July, 
1917,    which   was  signed    by    Mr.    Guy    Oalthrop,    the 
Controller,  Mr.  Adam  Nimmo.  President  of  the  Mining 
Association    of    Great    Britain,    and     Mr.     Reginald 
Guthrie,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mining  Association? — Yes. 

32.  Was   that    agreement  scheduled    to    an    Act    of 
Parliament  which  is  intituled  "  The  Coal  Mines  Con- 
trol Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918,"  and  which 
came  into  operation  upon   the   6th   February   of    last 
year  ? — Yes. 

33.  Under  Clause  17  of  the  agreement  which  was  so 
scheduled.  I  believe  it  was  provided  that  "  The  owner 

of  every  undertaking  shall  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Controller  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  the 
Controller  may  determine  such  cost  accounts,  trading 
accounts  and  balance  sheets  and  other  accounts  as 
the  Controller  may  require,  audited  and  verified  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  direct  "? — Yes. 

34.  I  think  that  has  been   done,   and  the  result   is 
that  you  have  the  returns  from  a  great  many,  if  not 
all,   the    collieries    in    the   United    Kingdom?    -Yes,   a 
groat  number 
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35.  Then   by  Clause  30  of  the  Coal  Mines  Control 
Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918,  it  was  provided 
that  "  Any  information  obtained  under  clauses  17  " 
(which  I  have  just  lead,   "  18  or  19  shall  be  treated 
"  as  strictly  confidential,   and  shall  be  used  only  for 
"  the  purposes  <,f  Hi,   Majesty's  Government'or  any 
••  ili-part !i;   thereof,  and  no  person  who  obtains  any 

•i  information  sluill  di-rlose  or  make  use  of  any 
"  saeh  information  for  any  other  purpose  "  ? — Yes. 

36.  Then  I   think  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
set  up  the  present  Commission  it  is  provided  in  Section 
4  that  '•  A  person  examined  as  a  witness  or  summoned 

•  roduce  documents  by  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
"  be  excused  from  producing  any  document  or  giving 
••  any  information  on  tho  ground  that  such  document 
n  issecret  or  confidential,  <>r  i.-  entitled 
"  or  required  to  be  withheld  under  Section  2  of  the 
"  Offi>  -  \  'II.  nr  under  the  Coal  Mines 

.trol    Agreement    (Confirmation;   Act,   191- 
Yes. 

>o  yon  took  off  the  embargo  upon  the  secrecy  of 

.   2i)  nf  ihe  Act  of  1911*:-— So  I  understand. 

38.  Now  just  one  other  general  question  before  I 
come  to  your  evidence.     Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Government   imposed  an   Excess   Profits 
Tax.     What   was   the   first   Act   which   imposed    it  -  - 
The  Finance  Act  (No.  2),  1915. 

39.  Wai  the  amount  varied  to  tome  extent  by  sub- 
ieqiH  Yi- :  it  was  50  per  cent,  in  the  1915 

0  per  cen  1916  Act,  and  80  per  cent,  in 
!  inance  Act,  1917. 

40.  I  think  under  those  Act*  the  excew  profits  were 
aacertninrd    in   tho   nay   therein   provided? — Tea. 

41    Although  the  Commission  know  it,  but  in  order 

that  the  general  public  may  know  it,  will  you  tell  us 

quite  briefly  how  the  excess  profit  was  ascertained  ? — 

Each  undertaking  in  the  country  was  to  have  as  its 

standard  a  selection  of  two  out  ol  three  pre-war  yean, 

or,  in  certain  cases,  four  out  of  six   pre-war  yean. 

.  were  to  be  determined  as  determined  for 

income  tax  purposes,  with  certain  modifications,  the 

ipal  of  which  were  that  royalties  and   interest, 

which  are  not  deductions  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 

•  ris  for  the  purpose  of  issnsi 

ing  excess   profits  duty.     Of  tho  surplus  above  those 

profit*    £'200   (modified    in    1917   to   a   slightly  larger 

figure  in  the  case  of  small  undertakings)  was  exempt. 

f  the  balance  the  percentage*  which  I  hare  ju«t 

1 

42.  Then  the  exeeiis  profit  being  ascertained  in  that 
way.  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  80  per  rent,  of  tho 
excess  profits   so    ascertained    went    to   the    Inland 

nneP— Yes,  since  1917. 

43.  >  't.  went  to  the  Coal  Mine*  Dr- 

•he   Coal  Control   Agreement. 

44.  And  5  per  oent.  to  the  owners? — Yes. 

N'ow  that  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  generally. 
row  come  to  yonr  particular  evidence,  and  what  I 
propose  to  do'  is  this:  I  propose  to  ask  you  under 
headings,  and  in  regard  to  the  headings  to  ask  you  to 
tell  th«>  Commissioners  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  industry  ».-  ->ntrol.  Can  you  give  me  the 

pro-war   reiralU.    giving   the   tonnage  and  profits  for 
five  years  <M  Yes. 

46"  I   think    trW.  -tly   proved   by    Or 

Stamp,  but  we  will  call  him  later.  You  are  in 
MMBMsinn  of  them  now  and  can  give  them.  I  think? — 
Ye».  I  should  like  to  say  before  actually  going  to  the 
figures,  that  there  have  been  pnblinhcd  every  year 
my  yean  past  certain  statistics  a*  regards  coal 
mine*,  'in  tho  Home  Office  Report*  every  ye*r  are 
given  the  tonnage  raised  by  every  district  in  the 
i.nd  the  number"  of  persons  employed. 
In  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  hare  been  given  every  year  prior 
IP  the  war  by  districts  in'  the  country  tho 

!•!• li     for  income  tax,  but  as  those  are  based 

upon  a  five-year    average,     it    has    never    yet    been 
present  to  know  what  the  profit* 

of  the  roal  mining  industry  t'.r  -  ->eparately 

were.     Consequently,    any    figures    that    could    be    de- 
duced from  pi"  -ient>  have  not  been  available 
he  purpose  of  dotcrminind  profits  per  ton  n 

.ir.     Quite 
!    think   within    the   last   yon-  'amp. 

1  >hink.  is  known  to  most  of  th.    ' 


as  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  and  is  a  very  brilliant  statistician,  worked  up 
on  his  own  account  from  the  Inland  Revenue  figures 
and  produced,  in  a  paper  which  he  read,  I  think, 
before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  figures  of  annual 
profits  of  coal  mines  for  the  whole  industry  for  a 
number  of  years  dating  back  some  15  years.  Those 
figures,  as  you  have  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Stamp  will 
attend  to  and  will  put  in  evidence,  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  propose  to  use  them  as  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
deductions  as  to  pre-war  profits  which  I  now  want  to 
give.  I  want  further  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  those  figures  as  simple  as  possible, 
so  that  the  salient  points  might  fix  themselves  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  go  into  a  mass  of  figures  it  will 
simply  create  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  very  short 
time  that  is  available.  Therefore  I  have  dealt  with 
these  in  round  millions.  Being  a  big  industry  in  which 
the  total  output  is  at  the  present  time  somewhere 
about  200  to  250  millions  a  year  a  million  here  or  there 
is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the  salient 

>rs. 

Now  I  want  particularly  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  if  they  will,  specially  to  note  these 
figures,  because  I  shull  have  to  come  back  to  them  a 
httli-  later  on.  To  begin  with  I  have  taken  the  aver- 
age of  five  years  ending  1913,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair 
basis  for  the  pre-war  condition  of  the  industry  as 
regards  profits  and  selling  prices.  The  average  out- 

Cover  those  yean  was  270  million  tons  per  annum, 
average  value  of  that  output  at  the  pit-head,  as 
given  in  t)n-  Home  Office  Reports  (and  that  includes 
the  valtte  of  trailer  consumption,  coal  to  miners,  and 
so  on,  so  that  it  is  on  the  total  output),  was  8s.  9d.  per 
ton. 

47.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  An  average  over  how  many 
yean?— Five  yean  ending  1913.     The  profits  for  the 
same  period,  after  deducting  depreciation  and  before 
charging  royalties  and  interest  (that  is  the  income  tax 
basis  of  profits)  was  19  million  pounds.    That  is  the 
average  of  five  years. 

48.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:    Do  you  mean  the  income 
tax  depreciation? — The  depreciation  figure  taken  off 
by  Dr.  Stamp  is  £750,000  a  year.     It  is  a  compara- 

srnall  amount.  A  great  many  collieries  do  not 
charge  depreciation  but  charge  all  their  repairs 
instead. 

49.  r>zta  Money :  Does  it  include  or  exclude 
royalties? — It  includes  royalties,  and  I  am  coming  to 
that.     From  that  one  has  to  deduct  the  royalties,  and 
the  royalties  amounted,    and  still   amount,    although 
the  actual  rate  per  ton  has  varied  somewhat,  to  six 
million  pounds   a   year.     Included  in   the   19  million 
pounds  is  six  million  pounds  a  year  for  royalties.    So 
that   there   remained    for  that   period   as  profits   for 
the  mine  owners  on  share  and  loan  capital,   and  on 
borrowed  money  of  all  kinds,  13  million  pounds,  which 
was  equivalent  to  just  under  one  shilling  a  ton  on  the 
270  million  tons  raised.     You  have  there  figures  which 
I   shall   have  to  refer  to   again — output,   270  million 

• ;  anTLpjofit,  one  shilling  a  ton. 

50.  Chairman  :  Is  that  all  you  want  to  state  on  the 
first  point  ? — No ;  in  order  to  show  how  that  is  affected 
by  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  Act,   I  have  scheduled  in 
the  same  way  tho  average  of  the  two  years  1912  and 
1!»1.1,   which  happen  to  be  the  two  best  years  «hich 
tin-    colliery     undertakings    have    ever    experienced, 
according  to  the  figures  of  profits  which  Dr.  Stamp 
will  submit.     Now  the  corresponding  figures  to  those 
which  I  have  given  you  for  the  five  years  to  1913  are 
for  the  two  years  1912  and  1913  as  follows :  — 

61.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  M<>nty:  An  average  again? — 
Yes,  per  annum.  Output,  274  million  tons.  That  is 
four  millions  in  excess  of  the  five-year  average. 
Average  value  at  the  pithead  9s  7id.,  which  compares 
with  SB.  9d.  for  the  average  of  five  years.  Profits,  after 
deducting  depreciation  and  before  charging  royalties 
and  interest,  24  J  millions  as  compared  with  19  millions 
for  the  average  of  five  years.  There  is  the  same 
deduction  for  royalties  of  six  million  pounds,  leaving 
thr  profits  to  the  mine  owners  on  share  and  loan 
capital  18J  million  pounds  as  compared  with  13  million 
pounds  for  tho  five  years,  equivalent  to  Is.  4jd.  per 
ton  as  compared  with  one  shilling  per  ton. 

A  1 
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53.  6'Aairman:   Does  that  finish  your  remarks  upon 
pre-war  result*? — Yes. 

63.  I  want  you  to  draw  our  attention  to  this  point; 
the  effect  of  the  Finance  Act  showing  how  the 
•election  of  owners  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
tends  to  increase  the  pre-war  rate  standard  of  profits? 
—I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  owners  of  all 
undertakings  in  the  country,  including,  of  course, 
collieries,  are  given  the  option  of  selecting  the  two 
best  out  of  the  three  pre-war  years,  or,  in  cases  where 
abnormal  depression  has  been  proved,  four  years  out 
of  the  last  six  pre-war  years.  In  addition  to  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Acts,  any  con- 
cern which  has  not  earned  the  statutory  rate  of 
interest,  which,  in  the  case  of  coal  mines,  is  9  per 
cent,  on  its  capital,  is  entitled  to  substitute  for  that 
profit  standard  of  the  average  years  9  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  employed  in  the  pre-war  period.  I  think 
you  will  easily  see  that  the  effect  of  that  selection 
must  necessarily  tell  against  the  Government  and  in 
favour  of  the  owners;  that  is  to  say  in  place  of  the 
Government  giving  standards  for  the  aggregate  of 
profits  for  the  whole  industry  profits  for  a  cert;, in 
definite  two  years  out  of  a  certain  definite  three  years, 
they,  really,  in  effect,  give  a  standard  which  is  very 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  amount.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  at  the  present  minute  to  do  more  than  guess 
at  what  that  figure  is,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities  are  now  preparing 
and  will  submit  to  you  in  the  course  of  10  days  a 
complete  statement  of  pre-war  standards  and  of  the 
profits  assessed  for  Excess  Profits  Duty,  and  the 
amount  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  paid,  I  think  you  will 
no  doubt  prefer  that  I  should  not  give  my  deduction 
from  the  figures  that  we  have  got,  but  that  that  figure 
should  be  left  to  await  the  evidence  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department.  I  should  like  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  pre-war  standards  of 
coal  mines  under  the  Finance  Act  will  very  materially 
exceed  the  figure  of  18J  millions,  which  I  have  given 
you  as  the  average  of  the  two  years,  1912-13. 

54.  I  want  to  come  to  the  third  question,  viz.,  the 
result  of  the  years  between  the  commencement  of  the 
war  and  the  Control,  giving  us  the  tonnage  profits  and 
profits  per  ton? — I  hoped  to  have  had  the  complete 
statement  of  these  figures  ready  to  circulate ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  delay  with  the  printer.     I 
am   hoping  to  get  them  to-day.      I  have  here  three 
copies,  at  present. 

55.  Give  one  to   Mr.    Smillie,  one  to  Mr.   Cooper 
and  one  you  must  keep  yourself  ?— The  delay  of  the 
printer  was  unavoidable.     This  statement  deals  with 
some  other  figures  beyond  those  which  I  am  dealing 
with  at  present,  and  which  I  should  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  deal  with  later  on.     I  am  going  to  con- 
fine myself  for  the  present  to  similar  figures  to  those 

L  have  given  you  for  the  pre-war  years.  You  will 
remember  I  gave  you  the  results  up  to  the  end  of  1913 
in  a  series  of  averages.  This  statement  shows  the  in- 
dividual years  which  make  that  up.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, now  to  start  with  1914,  which  may  be  called  the 
first  war  year,  and  to  compare  that  with  the  averages 
which  I  gave  you  for  the  five  years  up  to  1913,  which  to 
my  mind  are  the  best  average  basis  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  industry  before  the  war.  In  1914  the 
output  was  just  under  266  million  tons,  being  about 

illions  less  than  the  average  of  five  years  The 
value  at  the  pithead  for  that  year  was  9s.  lifd  as 
compared  with  8s.  9d.  for  the  average  of  the  preceding 

years,    an  increase  of  Is.  2}d.      The  profits    in 

f21^mn^OValti<>!,-  J"m.OUnted  for  tllnt  >-™r'  to 
21,500,000  or  deducting  £6,000,000  for  royalties 

bringing  it  down  to  £15,500,000  as  compared  wTth  the 
ve  years'  average  of  £13,000,000.  The  rate  per  ton 

I  of  thi-  five  years'   avenge.    ''  ]jj  ]pJ5  t]lp  o, 
was  again   ooiuidariiMv  ^O,T,,««J  -«-ins    of 


head  increased  to  just  over  12s.  6Jd.,  as  compared 
with  8s.  9d.  for  the  five  years'  average.  That,  of 
course,  was  largely  the  effect  of  the  Price  of  Coal 
(Limitation)  Act  which  was  passed  in  that  year  and 
which  limited  the  advance  of  the  pithead  price  to  u 
maximum  of  4s  a  ton. 
Chairman:  We  can  exclude  that. 

56.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  4s.  beyond  the  price  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  previous  twelve  months? 
— Yes,  beyond  the  basic  period  which  was  that  ending 
June,    1914.     The  profits  for   1915,   before   deducting 
royalties,  rose  to  £27,500,000,  and  deducting  royalties 
that   would   be   £21,500,000,    as   compared     with     the 
)>re-war     five    years'     average    of     £19,000,000.       As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain  that  rise  was  due  mainly  to 
two  causes,  firstly,  that  owing  to  the  shutting  off  of  a 
certain  amount  of  export  trade  by  the  shortage  of 
coal  and  ships,  the  export  prices  rose;  secondly,  that 
owing  to  the  large  demand  for  munitions  of  war  and 
particularly  for  the  by-products  of  coke  ovens  and  coke 
itself  for  the  extension  of  steel  works,  the  profits  on 
that  branch  of  the  industry  which  were  not  brought 
under  the  Coal  Controller  at  all  and  therefore  will  not 
appear  in   the  Coal  .Mines  Department's  figures,  in- 
creased very  considerably ;  those  profits  accruing  only 
to  those  coal  undertakings  which  also  had  coke  ovens 
and  by-product  works.     I  think,  generally  speaking — 
I  may  not  be  quite  right  on  this  point — the  collieries 
which  have  these  coke  ovens  and  by-product  works  are 
mainly  in  the  same  district  from  which  the  largest  ex- 
port of  coal  takes  place ;  so  that  these  two  factors  I 
think  must  have  hoth  operated  most  favourably  in  the 
same  districts  and  other  districts  did  not  share  in  them 
in  any  way. 

Chairman :   Does  that  conclude  all  you  wish  to  say 
upon  that? — No,  there  are  two  years  more  yet. 

57.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    Will  you  give  the  profit 
per  ton?— The  profit  per  ton  in  1915,  after  charging 
royalties,  was  approximately  Is.  8d.     In  1916,  when 
a  number  of  the  mines  were  helped  again  by  a  large 
number    of    people    who    went    into    the    mines,    and 
I   think  also  like  the   whole   country   when   the   war 
started,     everybody     throughout     without     exception 
endeavoured    to    do    more    work    than    he    had  ever 
done     before     and     continued     to     until     everybody 
got    rather    tired,    the     output    went    up    as    com- 
pared with  the  year  1915.     The  output  for  the  year 
1916    was    nearly    256J    million    tons    as    compared 
with  the  five  years'  average'  of  270  million  tons.     The 
pithead    price    rose    considerably    to    an    average    of 
15s.   7Jd.   as  compared  with  8s.   9d.   for  the  average 
of  five  years.     The  profits  before  charging  royalties 
rose  to  £43-8  millions,  and  deducting  royalties  it  was 
just    under    £38    millions    as    compared    with    £13 
millions  in  the  average  of  five  years,  that  is  to  say, 
the  profits   in   the  year    1916  were  just  treble  those 
of  the  average  of  the  five  pre-war  years.     The  profit 
per  ton  for  that  year  amounted  to"  2s.  lid.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  figure  of  Is.     The  profits  of 
this  year  after  deducting  royalties  were  £38  millions 
as  compared  with  £13  millions  in  the  pre-war  years; 
that  is  nearly  three  times  the  profit. 

58.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    Those  five  years  being 
conspicuously  the  best  period  of  the  British  coal  in- 
dustry?— I  think   the  figures   show   that. 

59.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :  You  do  not  mean  that  alto- 
gether,   do   you?     Not   the   best   in   the   British   coal 
industry  ?— Yes,    it   is  so   from   the   figures.     My   im- 
pression is  those  are  the  five  best  years,  if  you  take 
any  figure. 

60.  Air.    S.    W.    Cooprr:     We    can    easily    get    the 
figure. — You   will  have  them  before  you.     I  want  to 
take  1917,  although  that  was  the  first  controlled  year, 
for  this  reason.     There  is  a  break  between  the  figures 
I  am  now  dealing  with  and  the  figures  we  deal  with 
for   the    purpose   of   control;    for   the   reason    I   have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  Control  has  no  concern 
with  coke  ovens  and  by-product  profits.     We  do  not  get 
those  into  our  returns  and  we  do  not  assess  those  for 
the   coal    mines   contribution  of   15   per   cent.        The 
figures  I  shall  have  to  give  you  later  on  will  not  alto- 
gether tie  up  with  these,  but  I  have  tied  up  as  nearlv 
?Stl    1?..Possible  t°  do  so,  the  figure  -riven   here  for 

Jil  with  a  test  summary  that  we  marie  for  the  Ins' 
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two  months  of  that  year,  of  all  the  returns  we  had 
which  are  substantially  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  for  the 
purposes  of  your  enquiry.  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
give  any  further  explanation  of  that  that  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  but  substantially  there  is  no 
difference  between  them. 

61.  Mr.    Arthur    Bal/our:     The   profits    you    have 
given  us  are  the  total  profits.- — Yes. 

62.  Including   everything? — Yea. 

63.  Mr.    It.    W.    Cooptr:    Including  coke  oven  by- 
products?— I  should  mention  that  in  1916  the  increase 
in  profit  is  almost  entirely   due  to  the  export  prices 
that  prevailed  throughout  that  year,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  coke  ovens  and  by-products  provided  a   far 
greater  output  than  before  at  far  higher  prices.     The 
same  condition  that  affected  1915  affected  1916,  but  to 
a  much  greater  degree. 

64.  Sir  L.  Ckiozta  Money :    Those  element*  of  ad- 
vance were  in  the  nature  of  war  profit*?— Yes. 

66.  One  arose  from  the  rise  in  the  price  of  export 
coal;  the  other  rising  out  of  the  needs  of  the  nation 
for  war  materials? — Yes.  The  figures,  to  be  produced 
by  the  Inland  Revenue,  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  profits  were  reduced  by  the  effect  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty.  The  owners,  of  course,  did  not  retain 
anything  like  this  figure.  For  1917,  the  output 
dropped  to  248}  millions  tons.  The  price  at  the  pit- 
head increased  to  just  under  16s.  8}d. ;  the  profits 
amounted  to  £33-7  millions;  f.'ti'  million*  before 
charging  royalties  and  £27}  millions  after  charging 
royalties.  The  profit  per  ton  was  2s.  2|d.,  as  com- 
pared with  2s.  lld.^in  the  previous  year,  and  Is.  in 
the  pre-war  period* 

66.  Mr.  Uobtrt  SmiUie  :    Will  you  give  us  th 
planation  why  it  i*  16s.  8fd.  P— There  are  two  reasons 
for  that.        Firstly,    in    June,    1917,    the    Controller 
made  an  Order  making  the  4s.  limitation  pm.    'th  .t 
is  to  say,  the  price  at  which  the  coal  could  rx>  sold  in 
excess  of  the  pre-war  standard  fixed  by  the  Act),  a 
minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum.     That  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

67.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooptr:    For    inland  sale*?— Yes; 
that  is  to  say,   before  that  the  4s.  was  a  maximum 
increase  and  people  were  not  obliged   always  to  sell 
at  that  price.     The  general  •impression   I  know 

was    in     t  *     mind,     and    that     < 

adviser*  on  the  subject,  was  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  owner*  were  stilling  below  the  maximum  when 
they  might  have  sold  at  the  maximum  The  effect 
of  the  Order  making  it  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maxi- 
mum was  to  bring  that  price  up.  The  second  dis- 
turbing factor  in  that  year  was  this.  On  the  17tk 
September  a  war  wage  was  granted,  ss  to  which  I 
•hall  give  an  explanation  later  on,  and  an  additions! 
3s.  6d.  per  too  was  put  on  to  the  price  of  coal 
dating,  partly,  from  the  17th  September  and,  partly, 
from  the  17th  October  which  raised  the  average  for 
the  whole  year  proportionately. 

68.  totta  Money :  What  was  the  effect  of 
•roller's    Order     making    the    increase 

tntmum  as  well  as  the  maximum?— My  under- 
ng  of   it  is  this.       There  was  a  yood  deal  of 
•  of  prices  going  on.  and  it  was  not  considered 
fair  and  reasonable  that  Uint  should  be  done.     I  think 
ought  to  be  some  proper  evidence  of  that.     I 
should  not  be  taken  as  giving  more  than  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

69.  Chairman:    Does    that    conclude    your     figures 
for  those  years  ?— That  concludes  them . 

70.  Jfr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   In  June,  1917,  the  export 
was  fixed,  too?— In  what  is  known  as  schedule 

prices  for  all  coal  for  the  Allies. 

"1     Mr.  1917  the  srerage  price 

was  16s.  HJd.  against  los.  7}d.     That  is  Is.  ltd    p. T 

ton    higher.      The    profit    for    that    year    on    your 

output     was     rerv     little     less     and      it     came     to 

W-7  million-".       \VI,-.    -he  drop  from   £'13  millions  to 

.illions   while   the  price  has  gone  up   Is.   l^d. — 

re  any  explanation  of  that?  — I  ran  give  you  two 

causes    for   that ;   one  is    that   the   effect  of  the    i 

for  material  and  stores  began  to  be  felt 

•ever.  » ing  exhausted  and  had  to  ho 

repbwH  at  higher  pri<.  ..ndly,  the  much  in- 

creased    s  i  used    a    large 

amount  of  short  time  in  the  export  districts  through- 


out  that  year.  The  result  was  as  the  tonnage  fell  off 
iu  those  collieries,  which  form  ;i  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole,  the  cost  per  ton  rose  steadily,  and  our 
returns,  which  you  will  have  every  opportunity,  if  you 
want,  to  see  and  investigate,  show  that  that  was  a 
very  material  1'act  in  the  year  1917  in  increasing  cost. 

72.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Why  the  increased  discon- 
tinuity ? — I  do  not  follow  you.  ' 

~'J.  \\hy  did  the  fact  that  the  submarine  warfare 
destroyed  a  lot  of  «>al  increase  the  amount  of  short 
time  in  the  different  collieries? — In  the  export  dis- 
tricts these  collieries  ship  coal.  There  was  no  particu- 
lar dearth  of  coal  in  the  country,  and  the  export  was 
about  one-third  of  that  before  the  war. 

74.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  There  was  the  scarcity  of 
coal  in  that  year:' — That  is  not  as  I  understand  it. 

I  lie  point  is,  if  the  Coal  Controller  had  worked 
the  pits  himself,  he  would  have  kept  them  all  at  work? 
— I  do  not  think  he  could.     He  could  not  have  got  the 
coal  away. 

-—He  could  have  got  the  coal  away?— 
In  South  \Valcs  the  natural  run  for  the  coal  is  down 
to  the  ports. 

77.   Why   naturally? — The  railways  cannot  carry  it 
There  is  a  bottle  peck,  and  you  cannot  get  through 
that. 

I 1  the   railways   will    not  carry  it  it  must   be 

ire  not  under  Government  control? — 
There  are  two  roads  at  that  part  of  South  Wales, 
one  through  the  Severn  Tunnel  and  the  other  over  the 
grades  going  up  to  Abergaveuny.  I  put  the  same 
question  to  our  late  lamented  Coal  Controller:  why 
i  they  take  the  coal  away  this  way  instead 
of  sending  it  through  the  tunnel?  I  was  told  that  the 
grades  over  the  line  are  so  heavy  that  they  cannot 
get  the  coal  trains  over  them.  The  whole  traffic  to 
tin-  Mi. (lands  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  Kngland  has 
to  go  through  the  Severn  Tunnel,  and  the  Sivern 
Tunnel  could  not  take  more  coal,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  normal  traffic,  because  at  this  time  they  had 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  coal  that  formerly  went  sea- 
borne from  South  Wales  to  London.  The  submarines 
absolutely  throttled  the  export  trade.  The  re-tilt 
is  the  collieries  were  blocked  with  wagons.  There 
being  no  ••  the  vall--y>  tin-  ,1:1-, .n,  «et, 

•  >re  coal  and  I  understand   at  one   time  there 
were   no  less  than   11.IHNI   \\agons  standing    in   South 
Wales  full  of  coal  that  could  not  be  got  rid  of  owing 
to  the  absence  of  ships,     /hat  caused  a  great  dearth 
of    wagons.     It    was    gradually    remedied    after    the 
Transport  Order  was  made  by  the  Coal  Controller,  who 
took  the  coal  to  the  nearest  point  instead  of  going  in- 
discriminately all  over  the  country  as  before. 

79.  It  did    not  enlarge  the  Severn    Tunnel? — No, 
but  it  made  more  wagons  available.     There  was  the 
shortage  of  wagons  as  well. 

80.  It  is  not  the  width  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  that 
limited  it?— It  was  both. 

81.  It     was     remedied     when     you     had     wagons 
enough? — There  was   a  shortage  of  wagons   all  over 
the  country. 

H>«»  pwrn^s  that  it  waa  because  you  had  several 
dealings  wi&  other  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
<  oiintry  that  you  had  this  extravagant  use  of  wagons. 
The  Controller  by  abolishing  the  separate  control  was 
able  to  remedy  the  grievance? — He  remedied  a  good 
deal  of  it  certainly. 

83.  The  point  is  the  discontinuity  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  th  it  united   control:' 

B.  W.  Cooper:  It  was  due  to  the  absence  of 
ships. 

84.  M       <--li,i:y  Webb:   It  was  remedied  when  you 

•  ii<»   united  control?— To  a  certain   extent. 

85.  If  you  had  had  tho  united  control  earlier  there 
would  not  have  been  the  discontinuity  ? — It  is  possible. 

86.  Sir    L.   t'liin-.-.H    .l/oHi  v:    In    normal   times- that 
would  t;,.  by  export?— Yes,  by  coastal  trade. 

87.  You    cmild   not    apply   that? — I   would   not   like 
to  expiv—   any   opinion.     I  do   not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  subject. 

'//.  /,'.  //.  Tun-id  i/ :  When  \oii  say  export;  do 

y>u  an  export  or  coastal  trade?— I  had  both  in  my 

mind. 

Sid  •  ,  II '•  '.'•  :  The  effect  of  the  Coal  Controller 
organism:;  th,.  distrilmlion  wan  to  remedy  the  dis- 
continuity. 
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89.  Mr.     U.     W.     Cooper:    Not      altogether?— It 
remedied   to  a  great  extent   the  shortage  of   wagons 
over  the  rest  of  the  country  where  there  were  ample 
railway    facilities,   and    it    made    up   to  some   extent 
for  the  loss  of  wagons  due  to  the  huge  accumulation  of 

in  Wilsons  in  South  Wales,  which  wagons  might 
have  been  running  all  over  the  country. 

90.  The   elfoct  was  to   remedy   the  excessive  short 
time?— It  had  that  effect. 

91.  That  is  what  it  was  done  for? — Yes. 

Hir  Arthur  Duckham  :  May  we  not  have  this  evi- 
dence from  the  Traffic  Manager? 

Chairman :  I  think  the  traffic  expert  is  the  next 
witness. 

93.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  1  notice  after  all  the 
production  in  1917  was  only  8  million  tons  less  than 
in  1916.  Does  not  that  point  to  a  very  considerable 
remedying  of  the  fact:  to  which  you  have  alluded ; 
it  was  only  8  millions  less? — That  is  correct. 

93.  Are  we  not  rather  ignoring  the  fall  in  output 
in  1917?  Does  not  that  bring  us  back  to  Mr.  Smillie's 
point,  why  did  the  profit  vary  from  2s.  lid.  to  is. 
2Jd.  ? — I  would  rather  deal  with  financial  matters.  1 
do  not  understand  traffic  matters  except  in  a  general 
way. 

.  94.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  can  understand  the  value, 
of  coal  coming  down  because  of  the  export  trade 
that  pays  best,  but  the  price  was  up  enormously  and 
we  find  the  profit  per  ton  is  considerably  down  that 
year?— Yes. 

95.  Your   only    answer   up   to  the   present  time    is 
stores  had  advanced  immensely.     That  would  possibly 
bring   down    the   profit? — It   did   so.     There   was    in 
addition   to  this  in  South  Wales   in  particular,   and 
to  a  great  extent  in  Durham,   Northumberland   and 
Scotland    a  very    large   amount    of  short   time,    due 
to   the  submarine  menace  which  resulted   in  greatly 
increased  cost  in  those  districts. 

96.  If  the  pits  were  only  going  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  it  is  only  down  8  million  tons? Yes. 

97.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:    Was  there   not    another 
cause? — I  take  it  the  cost  of  labour  was  considerably 
up  in  1917? — Yes,  there  was  an  increase  in  wages  in 
South   Wales  in   December,    1916,   when  the  Control 
started,   and  then  a  further   increase,   the  war  wage 
coming  in  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

98.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Do  you  eay  your  figures, 
for  1917  included  or  excluded  the  profits  due  to  by- 
products ?— Included  those. 

99.  It   is   on   these  grounds   a   fair   comparison  ? — 
All  the  figure  I  have  given  include  the  by-products  and 
coke  ovens. 

100.  Mr.   J.   T.   Forgie:    Except   the  last  year?— 
Ine  last  year  does,  too. 

101.  Chairman:  The  next  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
you  to  explain  is  the  distribution  of  profits  between 

ifferent  owners,  showing  the  variations  between  the 

result  of    individual   concerns?— I    think    I   can  best 

iswer  that  by  referring  to  a  test  summary  that  we 

made  at  the  beginning  of  1918  when  wo  first  began  to 

"ur  f  counts  regularly  in.     We  took  out  for  thc> 

months  of  November  and  December  the  results  of  675 

•Ihery  undertakings  out  of  the   1,018  already  men- 

ed.     The  reason  we  took  November  and  December 

J  because  we  wanted  to  get  the  results  of  collieries 

Shout  any  disturbing  factors  which  would  have  been 

Kluced  if  we  had  taken  an  earlier  period  due  to  the 

nge  in  price  and  the  imposition  of  the  war  wage. 

two  months,  Nove-mber  and  December,  included 

nrLl  Tar  W3gte  a"d  included  thc  f«»  »"™se  of 
price  that  was  put  on  to  meet  it.  That  was  the  r< 

or  that  selection.     We  divided  them  between  co]! 
making    profits    «.nd    collieries   making    losses.      We 

,th  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  under- 

m,l  tW^f  W>   Inc4hldln8  th«*  ^at  were  ignored, 

I -1  t  P7  **!?•   P"*1"0"1  three-fourths  of  tho 

tonnage ,   for   the  two  months,   which   were   fair 

avorapr    months    ,n    those  respects.     Of    that   46   ner 

cent     31  per  cent,  in  numbers  produced  (S  peT cent 

f   the   total   output   at  a   profit   of  &.   3d    per  ton. 


The  other  15  per  cent,  of  the  4ti  per  cent,  produced 
only  13  per  cent,  of  the  output,  but  they  made  a  loss 
of  2s.  a  ton. 

102.  Mr.    It.    II.   <'ui>i>ef:   Before  or  after  charging 
royalties? — Alter  charging  royalties. 

103.  Mr.  Sidney  il'c/'ii .  Then  the  Controller  put  the 
price  up?— Not   at   that   time.     I    will  explain   why. 
Those  results  showed  extraordinary  variations  between 
different  collieries.     These   figures   are   on   the  rather 
conservative  side.     The  profits  run  at  least  us  high  in 
individual  cases   as  6s.   per  ton.     On  the  other  side, 
the  losses  were  at  least  as  great  as  Gs.  a  ton  in  many 
cases.     It  became  perfectly  clear  that  any  reasonable 
increase  of  price  (if  you  call  2s.  6d.  a  ton  reasonable  or 
not,  I  do  not  know)  would  still  leave  a  large  proportion 
of  these  concerns  losing  money  and  gradually  drifting 
to  bankruptcy  or  disaster,  and  not  much  alleviation 
would  be  obtained  from  that.      L  am  giving  the  reason 
why  at  that  time  the  price  was  not  put  up.     We  felt 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  better  to  leave 
the   losing    collieries    and    the    collieries  which    were 
doing  baaly  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  provisions  of 
the   Coal   Mines  Control  Agreement,   rather  than   at 
that  time  to  increase  the  price  of  coal.     To  sum  this 
section  of  the  subject  up,  what  it  amounts  to  is  this. 
It  is   perfectly  clear  that  the  price  of  coal  that  is  a 
fortune   for   some   collieries   spells   bankruptcy   for   a 
number  of  others. 

104.  Is  not  that  because  the  collieries  are  in  differ- 
ent ownerships? — Of  course  it  is. 

105.  Mr.  K.  W.  Tawney :  When  you  say  to  leave  the 
coal  mines  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  what  do  you  mean? — -Under  the  Act  they 
are  entitled  to  certain  compensation   bringing  them 
up  to  their  guaranteed  standard 

106.  Compensation   from   ihs   Exchequer? — Yes,    In 
effect. 

107.  That,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  other  collieries 
were  making  a  large  surplus? — We  took  15  per  cent, 
of  their  surplus  away  from  them,  leaving  them  only 
5  per  cent,  of  it. 

Chairman :   We  will  come  to  that  Act  later  on. 

108.  Mr.  It.   W.  Cooper:    In  answer  to  Mr.  Webb, 
you    say    these    extraordinary    variations    were    due, 
and  lie  expected  you  to  suggest  thay  were  exclusively 
due,    to    the   fact   that    they    were   separate    private 
ownerships? — No,  I  misunderstood. 

109.  Different  ownership? — I  want  to  be  quite  clear 
upon  this.     1  said,  or  what  I  meant  to  say  was,  that 
as  long  as  there  were  all  thesa  differences  of  owner- 
ship you  are  bound  to  have  that  principle  prevailing 
that  a.  selling  price  which  is  a  fortune  for  one  col- 
liery is  bankruptcy  for  another. 

110.  Do   not  the  collieries   differ   in   their   natural 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

111.  The  natural  conditions  may  fcave  as  much  to 
do  with  the  result  at  the  same  price  as  anything  else? 
— Yes. 

112.  Mi:   Sidney   Webb:    It   is  the    effect    of    the 
separate  financial  interest  which  involves  the  given 
price  and  makes  a  huge  profit  in  one  case,  whereas 
it  may  be  a  loss  for  another? — Certainly. 

113.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :    As  against  the  point  of 
view   that   they   are   under   private  ownership   which 
would  necessitate  their  shutting  down,  you  had  to  com- 
pensate them  for  going  on? — If  you  had  in  peace  time, 
without  a  coal  mines  agreement,  the  conditions  that 
1>  re  vailed   in  1917,  a  large  number  of  those  collieries 
would  have  had  to  shut  down. 

114.  All  the  wages  of  workmen  would  go  down  to 
meet  their   ability   to  pay? — Yes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  At  the  same  moment  other 
collieries  make  large  profits. 

11">.  .Mr  Siilney  Webb:  The-  wages  i>i  these  other 
rullicries  do  not  go  up  to  share  in  the  profits? — Not 
more  than  in  any  other  case. 

116.  Chairman  :   Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to 
say  upon  that  head? — No. 

Chairman :  I  want  to  coma  now  to  quite  a  different 
•thing. 

•V/V  /..  Chiozza  M,,II,' I,-.  Shall  we  have  this  very 
interesting  statement  in  a  printed  form? 

117.  Chairman:    Yes.     The   next  thing   I   want   is 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  collieries  first  of  all  (a) 
for  the  period  of  control  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
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war  and  p  re-con  trolled  periods. — The  returns  that  I 
aui  now  giving  you  1  must  ask  you  to  take  ai 
quite  a  distinct  set  from  those  with  which  1  have 
been  dealing  up  to  the  present.  They  are  taken 
Hum  tho  returns  sent;  in  by  colliery  owners  under  the 

Control  Agreement,  the 

which  you   ha/o  already   h.id   read   to  yon. 

1   these   l>  alter   the   Control   coin- 

;. 11  tnl  IK-.  with  the  owners  to 

.it'n  Us  II]KI>I  a  form  of  return  to 

show  cost,  sellinu  prices  and  profits.  1  lie  ln-t  letinii 
that  «c  had,  which  is  known  as  Frrm  A* — the  forms, 
1  take  it,  will  all  be  before  you  if  yon  want  to  see 
them — was  found  by  experience  not  to  be  good  enough 
for  our  purposes.  That  form  prevailed  throughout 
throughout  the  last  part  of 

the  year.  We  did  not  get  them  started  much  before 
July.  I  am  having  a  summary  prepared  »f  all  tln->- 
Forms  A  for  the  six  ;  l!M7.  \liirl:  I  -hall  be 

able  to  give  you,  I  hope.  ••  end  of  the  week.f 

The  summaries  I  mentioned  »i  N..\  .-ial.,-i   ami  I>. 

1917,  were  made  up  from  those  !•  HI  -  The 
result  of  our  experience  of  that  form  was  that  wo 
prepared  an  amended  form  known  as  Form  G.J  win*  li 
is  very  nun  h  <  and  those  forms  went 

into  !••  '  innary,  !'• 

118.  Those   are  the   on-  vou    circulated   last 
nber? — Yes.     Instead  of  gef  thly. 

a  help  the  staff  of  the  colliery  owners,  which 
had  been  very  inin-h  depleted  because  of  the  *ur,  and 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  return* 

e  made  a  concession  that  in  place  of  sending 
these  returns  every  month  (as  we  knew  a  little  more  of 
the  collieries  at  that  time)  we  had  them  made  up  for 

siiarter.  and  they  are  siipixi^e.I  :.,  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  60  day*  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  In 
practice  it-is  most  difficult  to  get  them  all  in.  although 
many  collieries  have  sent  them  in  in  good  time. 
There  are  generally  9UO  • 

One  circular  went  out  the  other  day  for  December  for 
which  no  reports  have  ooaie  in,  urging  upon  them  the 
importance  of  getting  the  returns  in  quickly.  Tin- 
so  far,  boen  able  to  summarise  those  for  the  quarters 
\'  ' 

rou.J 

119.  Will  you  send  them  round  before  you  go  on? — 
mber  is  not  quite  ready.     I  must  explain  first 

of  all  one  thing  which  i»  one  of  those  lifficult  point* 
we  are  always  coining  up  against  in  conn- 

with  thi<i  i  we  had  one  form 

•urn  for  1917  and  a  different  form  for  1918. 

There  are  two  bases  of  arriving  at  the  cost  per  ton. 

The  one  I  have  been  u»ing  for  the  pre-war  am! 

•  I   figures   is  on   the   him-   of   tons   r.  i-.<l 

we  adopted  at  first,  as  it  seemed  at  the  early  stage 

the  beit  way  of  doing  it.     That  involves  taking  the 

consumption  and  workmen's  free  coal  and  treat- 

rhat    as    an    expense    and    part    •  -t    of 

raising    the   coal.      Later   on    we   came    to    th< 

-  could   p  'iid    follow    the 

;,r  >rt..  .       i   !    [,'••  '.     bj     '  '  •      '      '!•••••         '      '     '         '      low  i  •  ' 

if  we  reverted  ••!  ••<  doing  it.  which 

total    tonnage    of    mine    consumption    and 
workmen's  free  coal  and  base  the  whole  of  the  cost 

•  •  balance,  which  is  the  actual  coal  that  is  sold 
variable  for  »nN  That   wo  have 

illy    known.    I    think.   »- 

per    ton    disposable    as    against    the 'cent    per    ton 
raised.     To   illustrate  the  difference  it    is  quite  easy 
'"duct    one    figure    from    the    other.       The    mine 
consuinptioi      is    approximate  it.    of    tin- 

total  tonnage.  If  you  take  your  cost  per  ton  di>- 
posot  there,  and  multiply  by  'M  ; 

IMT   ton    rni-ed.      In 
i  I  am  giving  you  now   I   hav.-   • 

•on  raised  basis  in  order  to  make  them 
,-.,, .      I    havi    _  :•-  -n  vo't 

'•-war  period  on  tho  »amo  basis.     I  explain 
might   not    be  nurprised    if  yon    do 

iiaries 
I  v    tho. 


same  forni  as  those  for  the  pre-war  period.  I  shall 
have  later  similar  sheets  for  September  which  are  at 
the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  The 
output  of  coal  from  January  to  June  was  based  upon 
approximately  >4  per  tent,  of  the  total  tonnage 
raised,  that  is  to  say  w.e  had  the  return  for  84  per 
.  i-nt..  and  we  have  assumed  that  the  figures  shown  in 
that  return  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  total  ton- 
nage raised.  The  percentage  is  so  great  that  you 
gentlemen  will  agree,  I  think,  that  that  is  a  perfectly 
fair  assumption:  The  balance  of  16  per  cent,  ia 
assumed  to  run  with  the  84  per  cent,  we  have  got. 
Also,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  clear,  I  have 
not  given  the  half-yearly  figures  from  January  to 
June,  hut  put  them  all  on  a  yearly  basis.  In  fact,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  for  the  six  mouths  ending  June 
the  n-Milu  are  given  on  an  annual  basis,  and  similarly 
the  three  months  ending  September;  and  they  will 
ire  with  the  figures  I  gavo  before,  which  are 
n  an  annual  basis. 

130.  .Si  i-  /..  C/tiur:«i  Mm,,  a.    Will  they  include  pronto 
of  by-prod  '     .  they  do   not  include  the  profits 

of  by-prod ucte.     I  have  made  some  calculation  in  com- 
paring   the    1917    results    we   had    with    the   Inland 
me   figures. .and    tlu-    ly-pioduct    and   coke  ov  MI 
profits  in  li.-  pie-war  period   w  j  shall  never 

be  able  !••  t    tiii-ires  for,   because   the  Inland 

iiey    cannot    j;et    them  out.     They    are 
during  the  war  period  somewhere  about  sixpence  per 
ton  of  coal  produced  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  period. 
I  think  that  in  tl.e  -,.ie-»ar  penod  tl'ii.    ».is  probably 
not  very   much  more  profit  in  coke  and  by-producta 
than  in  coal.     Taking  January  to  June  converted  to 
an    annual    basis    the    output    was   236    million    tons. 
If  I  repeat  the  standard  of  five  years  we  were  deal- 
ing  with  before   it  may  make  it  clear.     That  is  236 
million   tons  as  compared   with  ^70  million  tons  for 
,  re-war   five  years  average.     The  average   value 
at   the  pithead   was  20s.    per   ton   as  compared   with 
the  pre-war  average  of  8s.  9d.     The  profit  after  de- 
ducing  depreciation   and    before   charging    royalties 
and    interest    and    excluding    excess   coke   ovens  and 
by-product  profits  was  £26  millions  a*  compared  with 
nillions  before  the  war.     You  have  the  same  £6 
millions  for  royalties  to  take  off.     Curiously  enough 
the  royalties  per  ton   have  gone  up   it   is  just 
about  offset   by  the   fall   in  the   tonnage.      For  that 
•I    the   net   profits   to   the   mine   owner   came   to 
millions  as  compared  with    the    pp  fit-   oxer  five- 
years   of    113    millions,    and    the    profit    per    ton    to 
Is.  8{d-  as  compared  with  Is. 

121     Sii  I     •  /.  ..-...•   M ••!!•  i :    To  tli.ii   »c  shill   -idc! 

Ud.    for    by-products.        Then    we   add    £6    million?— 

Roughly    i'O    million.     I   shall    be   obliged  to   explain 

msis  on  which  1  arrive  at  that.     It  is  more  ;u 

expert  guess  than   anything. 

1  •-•-_'.  If   w«  accept  it   it   would   raise   the   profit  to 
i.illion  in  the  five  ;  impariaon? 

—.1  jtropo$  of  coke  oven  profit*,  perhaps  some  of  tho 
gentlemen  on  the  Chairman's  right  might  know 
some  it  this.  Tint  tti  million,  or  6d.  per 

,,„  oual,  4n,  roughly,  equivalent  to  10s.  a  ton  on 
the  otitpwt-of  coke  in  the  oven-   which  arc  attached 
.Ilirry    undertakings.     I    think    the    Ministry    of 
have  some   informiition.  and   they   gave   un- 
to understand  that  that  was  not  an  out-of-the-way 
probability. 

123.  Mr.  11.    It.  '  ^'ii  say  equal  to  10s.  on 

the  quantity  of  coal  ?— No,  on  the  tonnage  of  output 
of  coke. 

I  hat    is  a  different  thing  to  a  ton  of  coal?- 
Yc«. 

Mr.   Evan   H'i'/i'im.i:    You   know  a  g.md  many 
of  these  coke  ovens  are  not  owned  by  colliery  people  r 
Yes. 

126.   And  they  have  no  distinct  connection  with  th 
.  oilier  v    whatever?  -Yes. 

127."  They  nre  vrparate  undertaking!  :iiid  tli- 
is  sold  to  "the  coke  oven  people.  ?— Yes.  Those  coke 
•is  arc  not  aasessed  for  income  tax  with  the 
•  •ollierii-  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  coke  oven 
profits  of  tho  coke  ovens  attached  to  collieries  and 
Assessed  for  Income  Tax  with  tho  Collieries. 
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Some  of  them  are  distinctly  apart  from 
ciilhi'i  I  .<•>•  may  be  under  the  same  ownership 

but  ti  parftU  industries?  —  I  understand  from 

tin-  Inl.uid  Kuvi-nuo  when  there  is  a  joint  undertaking 
•  1  works,  coke  ovens,  and  so  on,  as  a  rule  they 
Mnnm  the  coke  oveus  ami  iii,<  <  olliories  as  one  and 
i  h  •  hteol  works  are  taken  separately. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  They  do  not  do  that  in  Scot- 
land. 

129.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  When  you  said 
"  attached,"  do  you  mean  geographically  attached 
ur  attached  in  the  Company  sense?  —  In  the  Company 
sense. 

ISO.  Sir  L.  Chiozta  Money  :  It  is  Is.  8jd.  per  ton 
without  the  by-product,  and  2s.  2jd.  per  ton  with 
the  by-product:'  —  That  is  the  best  estimate  1  can  get. 

Sir  Arthur  Dvckham  :  Can  that  6d.  be  checked  by 
the  Inland  Revenue?  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary 
figure. 

Chairman:   It  is  being  checked. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
if  no  figure  was  mentioned  unless  it  was  verified. 

Chairman  :    Mr.  Dickinson  said  it  was  a  guess. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  1  think  it  is  a  pity  it  should 
be  expressed  unless  it  is  verified. 

L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  suggest  that  we  get  the 
best  value  out  of  our  witnesses.  If  it  is  an.  intelli- 
gent opinion,  we  ought  to  extract  it. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:    Figures  are  facts. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Figures  are  not  facts  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  This  differs  very  much  from  the' 
fact.     It  is  extremely  hypothetical  and  very  skilfully 
worked   up  and   quite  properly   and  admirably  done, 
but  it  is  only  an  opinion  of  the  highest  authority. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Very  near  the  truth  all  the 
same. 

131.  Mr.   J.   T.  Forgie:    It  is  only  the  6d.    I  am 
raising  a  question  upon?  —  At  any  time,  if  you  want 
it,  I   am  prepared   to  give  you   the  two  calculations 
I   made   to  arrive  at  that.     You   had   better  get  it 
first  hand,  if  you  can. 

132.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Is.  8£d.  and  Is.  are  com- 
parative? —  Yes. 

133.  If  you  add  Gd.  to  one  you  must  add  it  to  the 
-No,   this  6d.   is  our  best  guess  of  the  addi- 

tional pronto  for  coke  ovens  and  by-products  during 
the  war  period. 

134.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   Owned  by  collieries?— 
I  have  also  got  something  alia,  ;ind  that  is  very  im- 

portant because  it  shows  the  change.  You  remember 
on  the  24th  June  an  extra  2s.  6d.  was  put  upon  the 
price  of  coal? 

135.  Chairman:    Are   you    coming   to  that   2s     6d 
I  think  I  had  better  leave  that.     I  state  the 

that  it  was  put  on.  The  figures  for  the 
September  quarter  shew  the  effect  of  it. 

136.  Sir  7,    Chiozza  Money.    May  I  aek  what  the 
tx>al   Controller  in   advancing  this   2s.   6d.  took   into 
account? 

137.  Chairman  :     I    thought    we    would    get    these 
figures  and  my  next  question  is  to  the  reason  for  and 
the  effect  of  the  increase  ?—  The  results  for  the  Sep- 

mber  quarter  merely  expressed  on  an  annual  basis 

l^  o84       T.8-1  °UtpUt>  218  mi"ion  tons  as  Compared 
6  million   tons  on   the  basis  of  the  previous 
six    months    and    270    million    tons    for    the   pre-war 
The  average  value  at  the  pit  head  was  24s 
Th       *  £mPai£d  ***  *•  Pre-w«r  figure  of  &.   9d. 
The   profits,    after    deducting    depreciation    and    be- 
pro  charging   royalties  and   interest,    were  £45  mil 

oroVJi  £-n      •<?r"g  r°yaltieS   £6  mi"ion>   tt  lef*  a 
it  of  £39  million  as  compared  with  the  five  years- 

-o  pre-war  of  £13  million.      That  being  3s    6W 

ELS"-   Tr*    M   oomPftr«1    w»h    the   Is     per    ton 
I  in  the  pre-war  five  years  period. 

I  think  it  will  IK-  convenient  now  that  we  hrn,. 
those  figures  for  you  to  give  us  the  reason  foVn,  t 

-  that 


, 

he  situation  was  so  altored  that  so  far  from  collieries 


September.  This  2s.  6d.  is  the  one  on  the  24th 
June.  It  was  2s.  6d.  on  inland  coal  and  5s.  to  the 
Allies.  The  2s.  Oil.  put  on  for  the  war  wage  in  the 
previous  September  was  not  put  on  to  the  Allied  coal. 

140.  Mr.   Itobert  Smillie:    Is.   6d.  went  on  that? — 
That  was  war  wage  again  on  July  7th. 

141.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Do  I   understand  the 
profit      was      £45,000,000      without      royalties,    and 
£39,000,000,  and  accepting  for  the  moment  the  pro- 
blematical   £6,000,000    for    by-products    was    raised 
again  to  £45,000,000  ?— That  is  so. 

142.  Without    the    problematical    £6,000,000   it    is 
3s.  6Jd.  per  ton?— Yes. 

143.  Although  there  was  a  total  profit  of  4s.  OJd. 
per  ton  including  royalties  and  by-products  the  price 
of  coal  was  raised? 

144.  Chairman:  I  understand  that? — Of  course,  the 
main  feature  is  the  extra  2s.  6d.  added  to  the  pit  head 
price.     There  was  also  this;  the  demand  for  coal  by 
neutraLi  greatly   increased  all   through  the  summer. 
The  result  was  that  the  price  to  neutrals  was  forced 
up  to  a  very  high  amount  indeed.     You  will  have  some 
evidence  before  you  as  to  what  those  prices  were.     I 
had    better   not   try   to   give   the   figures;   they  were 
high.     That   had    a   large   effect   on   the  increase   of 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  pits. 

145.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    That  is  very  small  now? 
That  is  about  12,000,000  tons  a  year. 

146.  Mr.   J.    T.   Forgie :    The   price   is   very   much 
larger   to   France    and    Italy? — It   always    has  been. 
They  had  the  extra  2s.  6d.  put  on  too. 

147.  Mr.   'Robert.  Smillie:   The  neutrals  had  to  pay 
extraordinary   high   prices.      The   proportion   was  so 
small  it  would  not  raise  very  much  the  price  of  the 
total  output? — There  will  be  some  evidence,  I  think, 
about  that  from  another  member  of  our  Department. 

148.  Chairman:    Now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
2s.   6d.   put  on   in   1918;   the  reason  for  it  and  the 
effect. — I   have  already  explained  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  1917  and  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  when  the 
question  of   increased   price  was  being  pressed  upon 
the  Controller,  the  general  view,  which  he  approved, 
was    that    it    was    better    to     let    the    owners    get 
their   compensation    under   the   agree/neit,    which   we 
shall  come  to  later,  than  put  up  the  price  of  coal, 
which  might  reflect  right  through  every  industry  in 
the  country.     That  was  before  or  just  about  the  time 
when  the  Coal  Mines  Agreement  Bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons.       Some  of  you  will,   no  doubt, 
remember  the  debates  that  took  place  on  that  Bill, 
and  the  discontent  in  certain  quarters  of  the  House 
with   the   absence   of   a   financial   resolution  to   meet 
whatever  cost  there  might  be  under  it;  and  a  pledge 
was  given   by  the   Government   at  that  time  to  the 
House    that    the    Coal    Control    Department    should 
be  made  self-supporting,   either  by  increase  of  price 
or  by  any  other  method  available.     That  changed  the 
whole  situation.     That  Bill  was  passed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1918;  and,  added  to  that,  the  sub- 
marine menace,   as  you  all   remember,   was  very  bad 
at  that  time  and  was  not  expected  to  get  any  better. 
There  was  a  large  comb  out  of  miners,  which  resulted 
•eventually   in   reducing   the   number   and    in    taking 
away   100,000  men   from   the  numbers  employed. 

149.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  You  are  speaking  now 
•of  early  in  1918?— Yes. 

150.  The  submarine  menace  was  getting  decidedly 
better  at  that  time,  not  worse? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
.end  of  1917. 

151.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   The  collieries  were  losing 
badly  up  to  the  end   of   March.     The  ships  did   not 
•come  owing  to   the   submarine.- — Just   about  the  be- 
ginning of  March  the  whole  situation  changed  round 
'like    a   kaleidoscope.     Up    to    that    date   coal    was   a 
'drug   in    South    Wales,    so    much    so   that    we    were 
considering  at  that  time  whether,   because  the  coal 
was   not   wanted,    we   should   not   close   up    a   lot   of 
those  losing   collieries   in   South   Wales  to   which   we 
should    have    to    make    large    payments.      Suddenly 
the  Admiralty  found  they  were  able  to  supply  a  large 
amount  of  extra  tonnage,  and  within  about,  two  weeks 
the  situation  was  so  altered  that  so  far  from  collieries 
wanting  ships   th^re   were  ships   waiting   for   coal   in 
"the  ports  of  South  Wales,  Durham  and  other  claoes, 
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and  could  not  get  it.  The  comb  out  came  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  was  t  <t  .  i  a  great 

shortage  of  coal  and  consequently  of  large  increase  in 
price.     We  came   to   'lie   conclusion    »-««ry    reluctantly 
in    ord'T    to    make    this    agreement    as    ive    were 
instructed  to  do  by  Parliament  and  by  the  pledge  the 

:  iiment  had  giu-.ii  with  regard  to  self-supp<>. 
it  was  absolutely  essential  we  should  put  the  pi 
coal  up.  Estimates  were  made  for  our  own  purposes 
from  the  returns  we  got  in  to  give  us  some  guide  to 
the  way  the  deficit  on  the  agreement  was  running. 
We  made  them  first  on  the  basis  of  the  November  and 
December  results  as  one  and  continued  those  on  the 
basis  of  the  March  quarter  results,  the  June  quarter 
results,  and  the  September  quarter  results.  On  the 
basis  of  the  November  and  December  results  we  esti- 
mated that  we  were  getting  behind  on  the  agreement 
to  the  extent  of  £850,000  a  month,  that  is  to  say,  if 
we  got  all  the  accounts  in  on  that  basis  we  should 
hare  to  pay  out  £850,000  a  month  more  than  the 
Inland  Revenue  were  collecting.  It  does  not  mean  it 
comes  to  that  figure  on  the  average  because  things 
were  changing  from  day  to  day. 

>'ir  .\rthur  l>ue kham  :  Were  they  collecting 
your  15  per  cent.? — Yes.  In  the  March  quarter  the 
situation  was  better.  The  estimate  was  £650,000 
for  the  month  and  remained  the  same  in  June  In 
the  September  quarter,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
prices,  the  results  showed  an  estimated  • 
at  the  rate  of  about  £100,000  a  month.  There 
were  only  two  justifications  to  my  mind  for  the 
increase  in  price,  and  I  think  we  are  aD  agreed  upon 
that.  We  know  now  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
situation  than  we  did  at  the  time  or  could  do.  We 
had  to  take  advice  and  do  what  we  thought  best. 
The  two  justifications  for  that  were,  firstly,  the  one 
I  mentioned,  viz.,  the  necessity  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  Coal  Mines  Department  self- 
supporting,  and,  secondly,  the  principle  I  mentioned 

••  that  there  were  a  very  large  numU 
collieries  losing  money  and  that  if  you  were  to  put 
them  anywhere  near  being  on  the  proper  basis  when 
the  control  came  to  an  end  (and  nobody  knew  then 
when  the  war  would  be  over  at  that  time)  yon  could 
not  leave  those  people  fairly  under  conditions  in 
which  they  would  immediately  the  control  was  off 
have  to  face  bankruptcy.  So  the  price,  it  was 
decided,  should  be  brought  up  to  something  like  the 
figure  that  would  enable  the  collieries  producing  the 
requisite  tonnage  for  the  needs  of  the  nation  to  be 
worked  at  a  profit. 

153  hiotta  Money:    You   had   to  be   very 

tender  to  the  poorer  colliery  owners  in  the  country? 
— Ye«. 

156.  And  we  all  had  to  pay  for  the  tenderness?— 

156.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:    If    there  had    been    one 
great   co»l    trust   there  would   not   be   that?— If    the 
profits  had  been  pooled  yon  need  not  have  put  the 
price  up. 

157.  In  short,   if   they  belonged  to  the  nation  you 
would   not  put   the  price   up?     That   is  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  know  th,  •pinions. 

168  a  Money:    It  is  legitimate  to  say 

this.  If  these  undertakings  had  been  worked  as  one, 
even  if  by  a  Coal  Dictator,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  put  the  price  up. 

169.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  This  2s.  6d.  might  fairly 
be  reckoned  on  218  million  ton*  for  the  whole  year. 
That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  December  quarter?— The 
December  output  was  a  little  less.  The  total  output 
for  that  year  1918  was  228  million  tons. 

160.  2s.  6d.  on  that  comes  to  28)  million  pounds? — 

nave   to  take  your   8   per   cent.   o(T.      fall    it    in 

round  figures  100  million  tons.     There  is  2s.  M.  on 

that  and  another  2s.  6d.  on  the  proportion  that  went 

•o  the  Allies. 

!'•!  £2$i  millions  on  the  price  you  put  on  for  the 
whole  year!'  Yes. 

162.  You    did    that    that    you    might    be    pro(< 
against  paying  out  something  like  £100,000  a  month  - 
—No.     £850,000  per  month. 

That  would  give  you  an  amount  of  £10  mil- 
lions  for  the  year? — Yen' 


164.  The   Controller   felt   compelled    to   fix    on   the 
whole  community  that  £25  millions  to  make  himself 
safe  to  the  extent  of  £10  millions-' — Yes,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.     The  Controller  could  only  get  15  per 
cent.. of  the  excess.     The  rest  went  to  Excess  Profits 
Duty. 

165.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:    The  profits   per  ton 
to  the  coal-owner  including  by-products  and  royalties 
had  to  be  raised  to  4s.  7d.  a  ton,  to  meet  this  position 
in  which  the  industry  found  itself? — It  is  not  quite 
fair  to  say  the  profits  of  the  coal  owner.       Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  that  excess  came  back  either  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  or  to  the  Coal  Controller. 

166.  Mr.  Arthur  Hal/our:    How  is  it  if  the  figures 
which  are   put  by    Mr.    Webb   are  correct,   you   still 
have  a  deficit  of  £100,000  a  month?— It  is  difficult  to 
say. 

167.  It  must  be  the  amounts  collected  were  not  as 
great  as  expected? — We  only  got  16  per  cent,  of  the 
excess  but  we  had  to  pay  out  of  it  the  whole  of  the 
deficits. 

168.  The  amount  you  added  was  not  sufficient? — It 
was  not;  we  thought  it  would  be. 

161'  S/ni'/ift  :     The    roiiMimiT   had    to 

pay  £25  millions,  out  of  which  the  Coal  Controller 
got  £10  millions  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer got  £16  millions?— Yes. 

170.  The  next  point   is  this,    if   the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  did-  not  get  that  U5  millions  that  would 

have  been  added  to  the  profit*  of  the  people  who 
were  already  getting  excess  profit*? — Yea. 

171.  It  was   in  a  tense  justified?— Ye». 

172.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooptr:   The  State  and  the  Con- 
troller got  96  per  cent.?— Yes. 

17;l.  .Vi.  Kntirrt  .SmiJ/ir :  The  5  per  cent,  was 
clearly  thrown  away.  It  was  given  to  people  who 
were  already  doing  well.  \\  iiy  was  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  price?  Why  should  you  not  get  that  money 
in  some  other  way?  By  raising  the  price  you  were 
putting  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  mine- 
owners  who  did  not  need  it? — Another  way  would 
have  meant  another  Act  of  Parliament. 

171.  To  raise  £25,000,000  out   of  the  public  out  of 

which  the  Controller  got  £10,000,000  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  got  £14,000,000,  and  the  coalowper 

he  balance,  that  might  be  called  £1,000,0007— 

176.  Was  not  the  motive  that  yon  wanted  to  make 
the  worst  mines  a  little  more  solvent?— Yes,  that  was 
one  of  the  motives. 

176.  Therefore  what  you  were  proceeding  to  do  was 
to  put  the  price  up  to  benefit  the  coal  properties 
which  did  not  pay,  and  to  give  an  extra  profit  to  the 
collieries  that  were  paying  their  way.  That  was  the 
consequence  of  the  separate  financial  interests  ? — I  do 
not  want  to  answer  in  a  way  I  ought  not.  I  am 
doubtful  if  I  have  to  give  opinions,  but  the  fact  is 
it  did  ndd  to  the  profits  of  the  other  companies. 

K7.  Mr.  I!  //.  Tmrney:  If  the  Ac*  of  Parliament 
uad  allowed  you,  would  you  not  have  subsidised  the 
insolvent  mines?— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Con- 
troller would  have  done.  The  financial  advisers 
strongly  held  that  it  was  very  much  better  for  the 
country  to  pay  compensation  under  the  Coal  Mines 
AgreeiBfiBkVJkan  to  put  up  tho  price,  because  the 
latter  wUUlQ  re-act  through  every  industry  in  the 
country. 

178.  Mr.   Arthur    Balfovr:     The  increase  was  not 
uniform  on  the  whole  industry.     Some  were  making 
a  loss? — No.     We  want  a   uniform   increase  for  the 
country. 

179.  Mr.  Robert  Smillir  :  It  would  not  be  put  on  the 
foal  sent  to  neutrals  because  the  neutrals  were  paying 
all  the  time  the  highest  price? — Yes.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  did  happen  was  this.     There  was  a  great 
scrambling    for   coal    among    neutrals   and  the   price 

ip  a  great  deal  more.     This  advance  was  a  gain 
to  the  country. 

180.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Then  you  say  this  price  for 
Allies  was  fixed  by  the  Controller? — Yes. 

181.  A  scheduled  fixed  price  for  the  Allies? — Yes. 

182.  The  inland  price  wns  a  fixed  price  governed  by 
tin-  I'rii-i!  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act. 

Chairman  :  I  think  you  want  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement. 
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183.  Mr.   Robert  SmMie:    Are  jou   going   to  come 
back  to  the  increase  issue?— The  war  w»ge  increase. 

184.  C'AiiiVimin  :   Take  the  C<  .^nc- 
meat?— The  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement  is  a  very 
complicated  thing.     It  nan  the  result  <>f  a  compromise, 
.in.!  I  suppose  if  you  try  to  compromise  on  legal  docu- 
ments you  ure  apt  to  get  into  difficulties.    I  do  not 
want  to  go  im<<  nmiv  detail  thiin  mc,'^ai\.       1   think 
it  better   u>   have   members  of  the  Committee   to  ask 
questions  and  perhaps  I  may  give  the  broad  features. 
The  broad  features  were  these.     The  collieries  were  to 
have    their    pre-war    standard  of  profits    under    the 
(•'inaiice  Act,  a»  to  which  1  have  already  given  you  -mn, 
indication,  provided  that  they   maintained  their  out- 
put at  the  pre-war  figure.     If  the  output  fell  20  per 
rent.,  say,  the  pre-war  standard  was  to  be  reduced  IS 
per  cent.';  that  is  to  say  the  reduction  in  the  standard 
was  to  be  three-fourths  of  the  reduction  of  the  output. 
That    was   a    compromise.     Another   compromise    was 
that  if  the  output  fell  below  65  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
war output  standard  the  case  was  to  be  judged  on  its 
merits   and    the   guaranteed    standard    fixed    by   the 
('..in roller  solely  on   the  basis  of   what  that  colliery 
could    have   earned   on   that   output   if   it   had   been 
working  in  the  standard  period  under  the  same  con- 
ditions it  was  working  during  the  controlled  period. 

Mr.  /.'.  11'.  (.'imijrr:  Excluding  war  condi- 
tions?— Yes;  so,  in  effect,  it  was  a  kind  of  modified 
guarantee  dependant  upon  the  output  being  main- 
tained;  and,  of  course,  to 'that  extent,  was  an  induce- 
ment to  the  owners  to  keep  the  output  as  high  as 
possible.  On  the  other  side,  the  owners  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
profits  they  earned  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  standard. 
The  Inland  Revenue,  except  for  the  last  month  in 
1!U7.  was  to  take  80  per  cent.,  and,  therefore,  the 
lYal  Controller  took  15  per  cent,  and  left  5  per  cent. 
tu  the  owners.  The  idea  was  there  should  be  some 
inducement  to  those  owners  whose  output  was  main- 
tained (a  great  many  of  the  Admiralty  collieries 
suffered  very  little  fall  in  output),  and  there  should 
be  some  inducement  to  owners  towards  economy 
(I  admit  small),  and  to  get  the  best  output  that 
could  be  got.  Involved  in  that  was  the  question 
in  the  percentage  standard.  Under  the  Finance 
Art.  as  I  have  already  explained,  colliery  companies 
who  did  not  earn  9  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed 
in  the  business  were  entitled  to  have  that  9  per 
opnt.  as  a  standard.  When  we  were  negotiating  the 
agreement,  we  declined  to  admit  that  principle  at 
all  for  the  purpose  of  control,  because  it  involved 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  which  might 
lie  sunk  for  future  purposes,  such  as  buying  up  largo 
mineral  areas  or  developments  which  were  not 
expected  to  mature  for  several  years,  would  obtain, 
in  effect,  a  Government  guarantee  of  9  per  cent,  on 
any  capital  they  expended,  whether  the.  capital  had 
become  remunerative  or  not.  We  said  that  in  view  of 
tho  fact  that  we  were  paying  out  Government  money, 
we  could  not '  admit  that  principle.  It  remained 
in  effect  if  the  colliery  company  earned  the  money 
and  paid  l',\ee-s  Profits  Duty.  In  lieu  of  that, 
there  were  introduced  a  series  of  clauses  which 
provided  that  either  the  colliery  owner  or  the 
Controller  could  apply  for  a  substitute  for  the 
profit  standard,  so  as  to  give  the  benefit  to 
the  colliery  owner  of  any  mprovement  in  earn- 
ings due  to  better  mining  conditions  or  increased 
;il  expenditure  which  would,  if  they  had 
been  in  force  or  in  use  during  the  pre-war 
!  tlio  standard  of  profits  in 

that  period.  In  the  same  way,  the  Controller  had 
power,  when  a  colliery  hud  gono  to  the  bad,  where 
there  had  been  a  flood  or  breakdown,  on  his 
own  motion  to  fix  a  substitute  for  the  profit 
Mmulanl  downward^.  "I  lie  only  other  point  ]  need 
general  character  is  this.  In  order 
to  save  expense  in  administration,  and  to  enable  us 
to  run  the  Finance  Branch  of  the  Coal  Control 
with  a  small  staff,  we  threw  the  duty  on  to 
the  Inlan  1  I'evenue  o!  eol]»e(  ing  the  15  per  cent, 
and  made  the  standard  for  that  purpose  practically 
identical  with  the  Finance  Act  standard  except  as  to 
the  percentage  standard.  By  that  means  we  saved  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense,  as  we  should  have 
had  to  have  a  largo  staff  to  do  that  work.  Up  to 


date    this    is,  if    not    to-day,  we    have    paid,   under 

clause     4     and     the    oilier    compensation     clause     14 

lie     agreement,      £2,.'i:)-J,.'i7.3,      and     the      Inland 

Revenue    have    collected    for    us    £340,947;     leaving 

u     balance    against     the    Controller     up     to    date    of 

Ll.'J'JI.l.'S.     That  i>  the  position  at  the  present  time. 

I  should  add  that  on  the  average  the  statements  are 

\    nearly    from   si-x    to   twelve   months   in  arrear, 

because   the  accounts  do   not   come   in. 

186.  Mr.  It.   IV.  L'wiH'r:    Some  of  the  colliery  com- 
panies took  advantage  of  tha  position  given  by  the 
Finance  Act,  1916,  to  make  payments  in  anticipation  '• 
—Yes,  there  were  payments  on  account  made  then. 

187.  On    which    interest    was    allowed    by  the  Ex- 
chequer at  5  per  cent,   pending   the  settlement   of  the 
account. — I   do   not  think   it   is  allowed  on   the  coal 
mines  excess  payments.     The  Inland  Revenue  had  no 
authority  to  do  SO. 

188.  The  owner  gets  receipts  from  time  to  time  as 
he  makes  those  payments':' — And  the  Inland  Revenue 
pay  over  to  us. 

189.  Mr.    Sidney    II<M<:    We  shall   have   details   of 
these   payments? — Yes. 

190.  We  should  like  to  have  the  whole  accoui 

I  have  brought  up  two  or  thivse  files  to  show  you. 

101.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Does  this  sum  ol 
£2,332,375  include  the  expense  of  running  your  estab- 
lishment?— No,  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

192.  Chairman :    How   is   it  paid  out  ? — It  is  paid 
out  as  compensation. 

193.  Mr.  Robert  timillie:   How  is  this  deficit  met? 
— Out  of  the  vote  of  credit. 

194.  Mr.   It.    W.   Cooper:    Yon   said   that   you   paid 
under  Clause  4  and   Clausa  14.     How   much  of   that 
related  to  Clause  14?— £28,863  and  another   £50,000 
we  shall  get  back;   £78,000  altogether  on  Clause   11. 
£50,000   was   an    advance    for   working   capital   on    a 
mine  we  were  running,  because  the  owner  refused  to 
carry  that  on. 

195.  Mr.   Robert   Smillic :    Your  15  per   cent,   does 
not     meet     the     outlay? — Nothing     like     it     at     the 
moment. 

196.  Chairman  :   Does  that  conclude  all  you  want  to 
say  on  that? — Yes. 

197.  Come   now    to   the    war    wage    and    divide    that 
into  three  parts.     First,  how  it  was  met  before  June 
30th.    1918,   how  after  June  30th,   1918,   and   give   us 
the  results  during  1918. — The  war  wage,  as  you  all 
know,  first  came  up  in  September,  1917,  and  it  dated 
from   September   17th,   1917.     An   increased   price  of 
2s.  6d.  a  ton  was  paid  on  at  that  time,  which  began, 
as  to  part  of  the  trade,  in  September,  1917,  and  as  to 
the  balance  in   October,   1917,   a  month  later.     That 
2s.  6d.  we  added  was  based  on  the  best  estimate  we 
could  get  at  the  time.     I  am  bound  to  say  there  was 
very   little   to  go   upon.       Our   accounts   had   hardly 
begun  to  come  in.    We  had  had  considerable  delay  in 
settling  the  form' and  had  very  few  returns  in.  It  was 
based  on  the  best  estimates  available,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  produce  those  if  they  are  wanted.     I  am 
not     jet     in     a     position     to     say     wh;'.t      the     effect 
of  that  was  on  the  three  months  ending  Christmas. 
In  the  form  of  return  at  that  time  which  is  the  one 
in   use  we  did   not  ask   for  the   war  wage   payments 
to  be  shewn  separately.     We  have  asked  for  it  since. 
Tho  total  amount  of  war   wage  paid  out   I   hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  you.       The  submarine  activity 
during   that   period   was   very  bad,   and   I  have    very 
little    doubt    myself,   and     I   think     the     figures   will 
confirm     this,     that     the     actual     cost     of     the    war 
wage      during     the     throe      months      was      certainly 
not     less     than     2s.    6d.       I      should    not    be    sur- 
prised   to   find  it    \vas  more.     For  the  next   (i   month1- 
during  which  the  war  wage  was  in  operation  conditions 
wore  better  as  to  short  time,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  shipping  conditions  in  March  and  April 
and     onwards,    and     owing     to     the    comb-out,     and 

.  at  that  time  there  was  much  less  short  time 
being  worked.  The  results  for  the  June  quarter 
were  certainly  better,  and  I  have  the  approximate 
figure  for  that.  You  must  remember  the  2s.  6d.  rate 
through  those  9  months  did  not  apply  to  allied  coal, 
and  I  tried  to  get  yesterday — I  will  get  it  for  you — 
the  tonnage  of  the  allied  coal  to  which  it  did  not 
:i]i;>ly.  My  impression  is  it  was  25  million  tons  a 
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year.     The  actual  war  wage  payments  made  based  on 
a  tabulation  of  about  80  PIT  cent,  of  the  tonnage  we 
have  got  in  is  approximately  9  millions.     That  is  the 
>  ar  wage. 

198.  .Ur.  frank  Hodget:  L>  that  for  6  month* 
ending  June,  191s;-— Yes. 

liW.  .Sir    L.    Chiozzu    1  War    wage    cost    0 

Yes. 

200.  The  tonnage  on  saleable  uoal  for  that  I- 
months? — Yes,  about  1U6  millions.  1  have  tak.  n  «lt 
that  12  millions  to  represent  the  coal  to  the  allies 
which  did  not  pay  the  2s.  6d.  That  leaves  94  million.-,, 
.nouiue  from  that  war  wage  for  that  6  mouths 
would  be  1-  millions.  It  is  94.  million  tons  for  6 
months  at  2s.  6d.,  which  is  roughly.  12  million  pounds. 

901  ty  \l\bb:    U  hat  was  the  war  wage  I' 

Is.  6d.  and  9d.     Is.  6d.   a  day  for  men  and  9d.   for 

l,..\  - 

202.  The  2s.  6d.,  the  33  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what 
was  paid,  would  have  paid  for  a  war  wage  of  2s.  r — 
For  ••  «1.  1  waii  take  those  9  m 

altogether.  I  am  inclined  to  think  uiywlf  there  was 
a  deficit  for  the  first  three  months.  I  will  try  and  get 
the  figures  for  you. 

903.  -••  /  Ckiotta  Monty:  I  cannot  understand 
it.  I  go  back  to  the  statement  you  gave  us  and  find 
the  profit  of  Is.  8Jd.  a  ton  without  royalties,  2s.  4d. 
with  royalties,  and  9s.  lOd.  with  the  by-product*.  I 
cannot  understand  why  in  view  of  these  figures  and 
the  pre-war  average  you  gare  us  it  was  necessary 
to  put  9s.  6d.  a  ton  on  coal?— I  must  aak  the  Com- 
mission to  remember  we  had  not  cot  theae  figures 
for  more  than  a  month  or  two.  We  had  not  got  them 
and  only  bare  them  now  as  a  result  of  all  the  tabula- 
tion .ui'l  n -turns  we  have  got  in  since. 

201  .11  granted  2k.  6d.  extra 

on  coal  without  knowing  whnt  the  o«<t  was?— Without 
knowing  all  these  figure*. 

906.  Would  not  the  Coal  Controller  know  these 
figures?— When  the  9s.  6d.  was  granted  in  June  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  quarter  ending  March.  The 
hist  i  ii  uv  had  as  to  the  2s.  M  ,  which  «  t- 

granted  in  June,  were  the  returns  for  November  ami 
December,  which  I  have  referred  to. 

906.  If  you  had  known  what  you  know  now  pro- 
bably the  Controller  would  not  have  recommended  the 
2s.  6d.  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  profit*?— 
That,  again,  is  a  matter  of  opinion 

therefore  coul-l  HisMsj.-  nt»— 

908.  The  War  Cabinet  did  n.,t  know?— No. 
808.  Th«  I'rime  Minister  did  not  know?— No. 

• 

_•  the  fir»t  three  months  an  estimate  of 
•••I   the  -V  6d.  a  ton   to  pav   tKi 
.<ar   wage-     You    have    mentioned    that,    a'nd     I 
said  I  should  be  pleased.  t<    snl.ii' 
mission. 

rn  \..ij  li.it,-  put  iii  shows  that  you  did 
not  request  the  whole  of  the  2s.  Od.  to  pay  war  wage? 
estimate  at  the  time  we  added  the  2s.  6d.  t. 
>«1  that  we  r.  i.|,-,l 

ifte  and  >  n  the 

t  <iijm.-.,te.l  wa«  IN 

-e    that  to  IN.  6d., 
because  the  future  Ha-.   Ul  I  not  want 

how    a  de. 

1  thruuti  .Mines  Agreei 

ill    tak.-  leries    owned    by    A.    and    H 

\      .;ii  m. living  n.. 

If    lit-    ma.|.     aii.\  tiling   mi!    . 

»«"•  «  'Id  only  keep  5  per  cent,  of  it.     Colliery 

•  ai  making  le-s  than  his  pre-war 
pay  him  something  to  make  up  the  <!• 
made  a  profit  on  the  war  wane  the  whole 
back  t  '<ets. 

213.  Tf  the  two  had  amalgamated  you  would  not 
have  had  the  deficit  to  pay?— On  the  fact*  I  have 

nH  say  no. 

II  the  other*  amalgamated  there  would  bo 
to  pay?— If    everything    was   amalgamated 
wouM  b"  v«r\   difTorpnt. 


1'l.j.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Do  you  say  that  when  the 
J--.  Oil.  was  put  oil  you  were  not  aware  of  the  profits 
earned  in  the  industry? — Those  figures  of  pre-war 
profits  I  only  obtained  from  Ur.  Stamp  certainly  not 
more  than  three  or  four  months  ago.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  existed. 

216.  .Ur.    fiidmy    \\'cltis:    Had  the   Coal   Controller 
authority  to  get  them  from  Dr.  Stamp? — Dr.  Stamp, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  read  the  paper  in  which  he  gave 
these  facts  before  the  Statistical  Society. 

217.  The  Statistical  Society  got  them    before    the 

•lit  got  them  ? — Dr.  Stamp  did  not  give  them 
,i  Government  official. 

218.  Mr.  Robert  Smittie  :   If  the  first  two  quarters 
<»f  1918  had  been  the  same  as  the  last  two  quarters  of 
1917,  in  your  view  you  would  not  have  had  more  than 
the  money  necessary  to  pay? — Yes,  I  want  to  come  to 
the  September  quarter,  when  there  were  exact  figures. 
l-Veling    that    we    ought    to    have   the    whole    of    the 
surplus,  if  there  was  any,  on  the  War  Wage  for  the 
Control,   when  the  second  war  wage  was   put  on    we 
niaile    a    new    regulation    under    the   Defence   of   the 

i  Act  iu  which  the  war  wage  paid  by  the  col- 
lieries was  to  be  charged  to  the  Controller  and  not 

•  d   as   pan  of  the   expenses,   and  on   the  other 
hand  4s.  per  ton,   which  was    our    estimate    of    the 
amount  to  be  required  to  meet  it,  was  to  be  credited 
by    the    collieries    to    the    Controller    and    deducted 

:!'••  selliujf  price  in  their  accounts.  That  is  both 
war  wages.  I  have  the  result  of  that  based  on  78  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage. 

'nozca  Money.  Will  these  statements  be  put 

'  Imtrman:   Yes.— I  take  it  the  greater  part  of 
what  I  am  giving  you  will  appear  iii  the  proceedings. 

290.  Chairman:  The  shorthand  notes  will  be  avail- 
able to-morrow  morning? — Might  I  suggest  to  the 
Commission  when  they  have  seen  the  report  they 
might  decide  which  individual  statements  they  would 
like  to  have  and  let  me  know  and  I  will  get  them  out. 

221.  We  will  leave  it  at  that  for  the  moment?— 
letual  amount  paid  iu  respect  of  78  per  cent,  of 

the  tonnage  for  war  wage  and  war  bonus  was  just  over 
million*. 

222.  Mr.     Arthur     Bal/ovr:     For     the     September 
quarter  of   1918?— Yes.     The  figure   you   had  better 
take  is   the  i-ontnbution   on    that   basis  of  the  whole 
tonnage,  which  i-,  piaeiically  £9,200,000.     With  regard 
to  the  war  wage  and  war  bonus,  the  war  bonus  is  quite 
a  small  part  of  it.      I  he  contribution  is  on  the  basis  of 

ami  we  lost  a  week  because  the  Is.  (id.  rise 
in  price  was  only  put  on  on  the  7th  July,  whereas  the 
war  wage  came  into  elfect  011  the  30th  .Inne.  There 
is  an  estimated  surplus  on  that  quarter  on  payment* 
aggregating  £9  millions  of  £900,000,  which  is  about 
ijd.  per  ton.  That  may  be  slightly  increased  for 
11. i-  I.-.I-MH.  that  when  payments  are  to  be  received 
Irom  the  ( ;.i\ •-!  niiient.  those  who  are  to  receive  money 

•  ire  prompt  in  sending  in  their  returns  than  those 
who  have  to  pay  the  Government,  so  that  tin)  returns 
we  have  not  got  in  all   probably  show  a  surplus  and 
I'-inl  to  -well  that  surplus.     My  impression  is  it  will 

•  \ieed  L':<00,000  or  thereabout  for  that  quarter. 

luozza  Money:    When  the  Coal  (on 
•    lattled  that  contribution  per  ton  had  ho 
n  his  knowledge  this  estimate  of  the  profit  per 
ton   for   that  quarter?-  No.    I    only   got   that   within 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  I  may  say. 

.I//.    >•;./»-//    \\',l,b:    In    respect   of   the   extra 

wage  which  the  (internment  agreed  was  to  be  taken 

out  oi   tiiK  profits  of  the  coal  owner  there  has  always 

•iipensuting  addition   made  to  the  Imyer? — 

Mi.   It.  n.  Tawney.   The  profits  are  three  times  as 
much. 

l/i     Sidm  i   \V«bb:    It  is  common  ground  they 

•  •iy  much  gVeater?— I  think,  Mr.  Webb,  if  you 
"had  hern  sitting.  as  I  have,   in  the  Coal  Control,  you 

noiiM  auree  that  I  did  not  m't  any  common  knowledge 
oi   that  sort,  I  can  i.-itlu-r  (he  re\. 

'rman:  That  finishes  all  al>  »it  tho  war  wane    I 
think. 

Mr.  Itnl.rrt  Nmi/'i.  :  \\  ,•>;•  tlm-e  the  only  two 
increase*  that  were  put  on  to  meet  the  war  wage?— 
2s.  6d.  and  Is.  Cd. 
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227.  Was   there   not  2».   (3d.  put  on  afterwards? — 
The  only  one  was  the  24th  June,  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.     There  was  2s.  6d.  put  on  in  two  districts. 

228.  Is  there  not  really  two,  two  and  sixpences,  five 
shillings,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  that  is  to  say, 
6e.  6d.  put  on  to  meet  the  war  wage? — Not  to  meet 
the  war  wage.    4s.  to  meet  the  war  wage,  and  2s.  6d. 
to  help  to  meet  the  general  cost. 

•.  Were  we  not  told  that  it  was  to  meet  the  war 
wage,  and  the  4s.  did  not  meet  it? — We  knew  that  4s. 
was  enough.  Our  estimate  was  3s.  9d.,  ami  wo  put 
iiimiher  3d.  on  to  make  quite  sure. 

230.  The  next  2s.  6d.  was  what?— The  general  in- 
crease in  cost  to  make  the  Coal  Mines  Agreement  self- 
supporting. 

231.  On  the  employers 'cost? — For  timber  and  stores. 

232.  Were  not  they  reduced  long  before  that?  There 
was  no  increase  in  stores  after  we  had  got  our  second 
war  wage? — The  figures  show  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  stores  and  material 
continuously,  and  largely  for  this  reason.    The  stores 
are  on  hand  for  some  time;  they  are  bought  at  a  low- 
price  and  you  do  not  feel  the  effect  on  higher  prices 
until  the  stores  are  bought  to  replace  those  used  and 
they  go  into  the  cost. 

233.  That  2s.   6d.   was  put  on  to  enable  the  em- 
ployers to  pay  for  the  extra  stores,   fodder,  <fec.  ? — 
And  partly  to  make  the  Coal  Mines   Agreement  self- 
supporting., 

234.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    Did  the  coalowners  come 
and   say  they  were   making   a  loss? — A  great   many 
came  and  pointed  out  they  were  making  a  loss.     The 
ones  who  are  making  a  profit  do  not  often  come  to 
see  us. 

235.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  When  it  came  to  putting 
2s.  6d.  on  the  ton  to  meet  the  war  wage  you  were  not 
in  a  position  to  judge  the  profits  that  were  being  made 
in  the  industry.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  coal- 
owners  came  and  said  the  cost  had  gone  up  you  were 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  to  some  extent  the  cost  had 
gone  up,  and  you  put,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
tact  that  the  cost  had  gone  up,  an  extra  2s.  6d.  on. 
How  did  it  come  about  you  possessed  the  knowledge 
of  the  increased  cost  and  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
increased  profit? — We  had  the  cost  for  November  and 
December.     The  Limitation  of  Coal  Prices  Act  came 
in  in   1915.     There  had  been  no   further  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  after  that  date.     The  cost  of  stores 
and  material,  and  so  on,  had  risen  considerably  from 
that  date  and  no  addition  to  the  price  of  coal  had  been 
put  on  to  meet  that.     I  am  prepared  to  admit  on  the 
information  we  have  now  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  that  2s.  6d.  would  have  gone  on. 

236.  That  2s.  6d.  cost  £25  million ?— Yes,  I  agree. 

237.  There  was  another  way  to  do  it?— The  cheaper 
way  was  under  the  agreement. 

238.  You  say  coal  had  not  gone  up  in  price  since 
1915? — I  talk  about  inland  coal. 

239.  The  pit  head  price  rose  to  24s.  10d.?— That  is 
largely  the  export  puce,  1  understand. 

240.  It  must  be  very  large  to  raise  the  price  from 
12s.  5d.  in  1915  on  the  whole  amount  to  24s.  lOd.  on 
the  whole  amount  merely  by  a  rise  in  export  prices? — 
We  have  put  on  6s.  6d.  a  ton  since  that.     Up  to  the 
time  we  put  the  2s.  6d.  on  in  September,  1917,  for  war 
wages,  there  was  no  increase  in  price  except  the  4s. 
under  the  Limitation  Act. 

241.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   At  what  date  did  you 
become  aware  of  the  figures  which  you  have  given  us 
with  regard  to  the  returns  for  the  period  July  to  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  showing  a  profit  excluding  royalties  and 
by-products  of  3s.  6Jd.  a  ton? — Two  days  ago.    I  knew 
a  week  ago  they  were  3s.  3d.     It  was  not  until  we  got 
these   figures  out   we   knew   what   they   were.       We 
finished  them  off  on   Sunday. 

242.  This  knowledge  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  last  Monday? — It  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  soul  outside  myself  and  my 
assistants  until  this  minute. 

243.  You  mean  a  rise  of  6s.  6d.  in  the  South  West- 
ern Counties? — There  was  an  increase  of  2s.   6d.  in 
South  Staffordshire   and,   I   think,   in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.     In  South  Wales  they  have  not  had  the  extra 
2s.  6d.  since  the  control.     They  had  the  extra  2s.  6d. 
before  the  control.     They  had  4s.;  then  2s.  6d.,  and 
6s.  6d.  besides,  making  13s. 


244.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   They  have  had  all  those 
to   meet  the   increase  of   works  and  stores.     Has   an 
attempt  been  made  to  find  out  whether  it  cost  13s. 
for   that? — The   figures   we   show   you    will   show    all 
that.     You  have  the  South  Wales  figures  in  front  of 
you  for  two  quarters.     You  can  see  what  the  figures 
were. 

245.  Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney :   How  did  it  happen  that 
you  put  up  the  price?     Was  it  when  representations 
were  made  by  the  coalowners? — It  was  when  it  was 
ili-M-ussed  by  the  Controller  and  the  coalowners. 

246.  Did  they  submit  written  evidence? — You  must 
ask  Mr.   Lee  upon  that.     All  I  had  to  do  was  with 
the  financial  side. 

247.  On  the  financial  side  this  extraordinary  fact 
arose,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  made 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  justification  and  for 
that  the  nation  has  been  paying? — The  nation  has  not 
been  paying ;  it  got  it  all  back — it  was  the  consumers. 

248.  What  was  the  evidence  upon  which  that  extra- 
ordinary step  was  taken? — As  I  say,  I  have  not  got  it 
actually  here.     I  have  a  complete  statement  of  the 
estimate  I  put  to  the  Controller  on  which  this  2s.  Gd. 
was  based. 

249.  I   want  the  estimate  put  before  us.     You  did 
not  approach  the  coalowners  and   ask  them   if  they 
wanted   an   advance   in   price;   they   approached   you 
and  said  they  did? — That  is  my  recollection. 

250.  On  what  statement  was  that  made? 
Chairman :   Mr.  Dickinson  is  on  the  financial  side. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  seriousness  of  this  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 

Chairman :  This  witness  does  not  know. 

251.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Was  Form  G  in  operation 
then?— That  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January, 
1918. 

252.  If  you  had  this  form  in  operation  earlier  you 
could  have  seen  quarter  by  quarter  whether  the  costs 
were  mounting  up,   and  you   would  have  seen   it  in 
the  profit  and  loss  account  and  made  a  compromise. — 
We  had  Form  A,  which  is  a  similar  one. 

253.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Did  not  Form.  A  show  it?— 
Yes. 

254.  Those  were  the  only  ones  you  had?     You  had 
the  others  in  your  office? — I  am  having  the  rest  tabu- 
lated now,  they  were  rather  fragmentary  for  the  first 
five  or  six  months,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
them  tabulated  until  now.     We  have  been  very  short 
staffed.       We  did  tabulate  November  and  December 
sometime  about  February  or  March.    Those  statements 
showed  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  collieries  pro- 
duced a  large  percentage   of  the   output  at  a  profit, 
and  another  percentage  was  running  at  a  loss. 

255.  This  tax  of  £25  million  a  year  is  an  important 
thing.      You  had    that    confirmation    in   your   office; 
you  had  tabulated  those  figures  and  you  should  have 
been  in  a  position  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  profits. 
That   £25  millions   was  money  which   we   think   was 
not  necessary? — From  your  jpoint  of  view. 

256.  It  was    not    necessary    to   enable   the   colliery 
owners  to  pay  their  way? — It  was  necessary  to  enable 
a  large  proportion  of  them  to  pay  their  way. 

257.  A   small    proportion.     You    have   explained  it 
was  not  necessary  for  that  purpose.     You   have  ex- 
plained there  was  a  cheaper  method  of  doing  it  under 
the  Coal  Control  Act? — Yes,  we  were  precluded  from 
using  the  other  method  by  Parliament. 

258.  I    think    not.      It    is    some    portion    of    His 
Majesty's    Government,    not    Parliament? — Somebody 
above  us. 

259.  You   were   telling   us  you  have   only  just   got 

out  those  estimates  of  what  the  profits  now   are? 

Not  estimates,  they  are  facts. 

260.  I  think   some   weeks   ago   an    offer  was  made 
to  the  Miners'   Federation  of  an  advance  of  Is.  a  ton 
in  wages.     Could  you  tell  me  what  information  that 
was   based    upon?— I  think  it   was   based    largely  on 
the  general   idea   I  had  that  the   results  in   Septem- 
ber for  the  September  quarter  were  very  much  better 
than  we  had   anticipated   they  would   be,    and   there 
was  certainly  enough  then  to  meet  the  Is.  without  any 
addition. 

261.  The  shilling  a  ton  was  not  based  on  exact  in- 
formation,   it    was    merely    you    thought    there    was 
enough?— If  you  are  living  with  a  job  like  this  day 
in  and  day  out  for  2  years  you  do  get  impressions 
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into   your   mind    which    are    not    very    far  from   the" 
truth. 

363.  That  is  why  I  am  surprised  at  the  £25 
millions:' — It  took  me  a  year  to  learn  the  job  to 
begin  with. 

363.  That   proposal   of  a  shilling  per   day   rise  for 
the  whole  million  workers  was  made  on  your  sugges- 
tion that  there  would  be  enough  out  of  the  existing 
profits   to   meet   it? — It   was   made   on   no  estimate. 
It  was  proved  apparently  that  the  effect  of  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  such  as  to  justify  another 
shilling  per  ton.     If  that  was  a   fair  thing  to  give 
it  should  be  given,  and  the  means  of  meeting  it  should 
be  found  afterward*. 

364.  Was  it  suggested  the  ooalowner  should  get  per- 
mission to  put  that  price  up  further  to  meet  it.-      \\ 
never  reached  that  point ;  it  was   not  considered. 

365.  Do  you  suggest  it  was  open  to  the  Government 
to  put  the  price  up? — The  Controller  can  put  the  price 
up  whenever  he  like*. 

366.  It  would  not  be  morally  open  to  the  Coal  Con- 
troller to  put  the  price  up  if  he  knew  the  ooalowner 
was  receiving  one  and    three-quarters  of  the   profits 
he  was  receiving  in  pre-war  time*. 

Mr.  II  II.  < 'noptr:  The  coalowners  were  not  receiv- 
ing it.  That  industry  was  yielding  it,  but  not  to  the 
ooalownera. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  That  is  true.  Tbey  were  com- 
pelled to  give  96  per  cent,  back  to  the  State.  We 
shall  have  our  bone  to  pick  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Mr.  I'  II  '..../>.  r:  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  use 
the  expression  the  roalowner  was  receiving  it.  It  is 
not  a  fact! 

/,.  Chiozza  Money:  Mr.  Dickinson  ha*  *aid  he 
was  looking  to  the  time  when  the  war  condition*  would 
pass,  and  wanted  to  leave  the  coal  industry  in  a  fair 
position. 

•i :  This  is  a  matter  for  argument  later  on. 
Mr.  Webb  meant  a  coalowner  got  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  They  did  not  all  get  it.  The 
£100,000  deficiency  Mr.  Dickinson  ha*  brought  out 
•hows  that  cannot  be. 

.1  Money :   We  shall  also  get  the  divi- 
dends of    the  colliery  companies. 

Chairman  :  They  are  at  your  disposal. 

367.  Mr.  Prank  Hotly        I        -.ler  to  clear  up  one 
point  I  want  t.>  know  bow  the  Coal  Controller  came  to 
hi*  decision  that  the  coat  of  production  ha*  risen,     'i 
said  you  had  a  Form  A  which  wa*  in  operation  before 
this  Form  G.     Did  not  that  show  a  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  on  every  quarter's  working? — Yes,  substan- 
tially, but  not  quite  a*  full  as  Form  G. 

2B8.  Would  that  bo  coming  in  regularly  every 
quarter? -It  is  supposed  to  come  r  io'nth.  It 

came  in  irregularily.  The  first  tabulation  made  was 
this  tabulation  of  November  and  December,  which 
were  got  about  the  end  of  March. 

960.  When  that  application  was  made  for  increased 
was   there  a  comparison  between  their  applica- 
tion and  their  statement  of  increased  cost  on  Form  A 
which  yon  had  in  your  possession? — Would  you  like  me 
;>eat  what  I  said  before?     I  have  that  estimate, 
and  I  will  submit  it.  but  I  rnuld  not  lay  my  hands  upon 
it  hut  night.     I  will  plnee  the  whole  of  the  estimate 
«t  the  disposal  of  the  Commission.     I  wonlrl  rath,  r  not 
•peak  to  it  without  that.     I  have  not  seen  it  for  six 
months. 

>rman:  That  finishes  the  war  wage,  subject 
to  the  estimate  for  Mr.  Hodges. 

•:za     Money:     Of    course,     Mr. 

Cooper  is  justified  in  saying  at  the  present  time  the 
coal  owners  are  not  receiving  thin  large  profit  which 
U  now  twing  revealed;  but  in  the  position,  facing 
the  minors'  demand,  wa*  not  the  Coal  Controller 
aware  that  th«re  was  a  substantial  balance  of  profit 
which  would  furnish  more  than  the  Is.  a  day  which 
was  offered  to  the  miner*  in  satisfaction  of  "that? — 
not  think  he  wa*.  Th«»  Controller,  unfortu- 
nately, as  w«  all  know,  wa*  ill  from  the  1st  January 
onward*.  We  were  most  of  us  engaged  in  doing 
our  particular  pieee  of  work,  wlr  ilar  piece 

of  work  in  the  Finance  Branch  is  to  settle  accounts 
with  ownTs.  These  statistics  am  a  secondary  thing, 
and  I  had  to  get  a  staff  in  to  do  them. 


271.  Did   you    take    counsel    with    the   coal    owner 
as   to   what   could    be  offered   out   of   those   profits  ? 
Was  any  counsel  taken  in  respect  of  that  demand  P 
— You    must    ask    somebody    else    that.     There    were 
meetings    between    the    Controller    and    the    owners 
on  this  subject,   but  I   was  not  there. 

272.  Afr.   Robert  Smillie:   One  question  about  the 
negotiations    with    the    employers.     Were    you    with 
the  Coal  Controller  and  the  employers  on  the  Bill? 
— All  through. 

273.  Do    you    know    whether   or    not    the    miners' 
representatives  on  the  Coal  Control  Board  were  told 
anything    about    this    arrangement    the    Coal    Con- 
troller   was    about   to   come   to   with   the   employers, 
or  did  they  settle  that  with  the  employers? — I  cannot 
answer  that.     I   was  at  the  meeting  with  the  Com- 
mittee.     I    do    not    know    what    negotiations    there 
were  with  the  miners. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Lee  will  bo  here  this  afternoon 
or  to-morrow  and  will  give  this. 

271.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Who  can  tell  us, 
apart  from  the  question  of  average  price,  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  pit  heads  in  several  districts. 
From  whom  shall  we  get  that  information? — There 
never  was  any  settlement  of  such  prices.  The  price 
was  fixed  under  the  Price  of  Coal  Limitation  Act 
that  the  price  of  coal  must  not  exceed  4s.  a  ton  in 
excess  of  the  standard  price  for  the  same  quality.  I 
do  not  remembe/  the  exact  wording.  I  have  not  the 
Act  itself  before  me. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  It  is  Section  1,  Sub-section  (1). 

Sir  /..  C/n'.ijza  Money:  There  is  no  specific  deter- 
mination of  the  prices  for  different  classes  of  coal 
at  the  pit  head. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cooper :  The  basic  price  was  the  actual 
price  between  the  particular  colliery  company  and 
the  particular  buyer  in  the  prescribed  standard 
trade  gear.  If  I  were  selling  coal  to  the  London  Gas 
Company  they  would  say  what  was  the  price  at  a 
certain  date  of  a  corresponding  class  delivered  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  said  you  cannot  add  more 
than  4s.  to  that.  That  applied  to  all  coal  consumed 
in  London.  The  Act  did  not  apply  to  export  or 
bunker  coal. 

Mr.  r'mnk  Hodge* :  The  buyer  fixed  it  himself 
in  tho  majority  of  case*. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Cooper:  More  than  once  the  buyer 
asked  for  evidence  with  regard  to  the  price. 
Suppoce  you  quoted  a  price  on  the  4th  March,  1916, 
the  buyer  said,  "  Produce  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
\<m  were  getting  on  the  4th  March,  1914,  for 
the  same  class  of  • 

1/r.  Evan  William*:  There  was  a  Committee  set 
up  which  had  the  power  of  reviewing  any  price 
complained  of  by  a  buyer. 

275.  Chairman:  You  have  some  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction and  earnings  of  persons  employed  during  the 
pre-war  and  the  controlled  periods? — I  have  already 
you  the  tonnage  output.  I  must  now  explain 
a  little  bit  of  estimating  in  respect  of  the  pre-war 
figures.  You  have  this  table  before  you.*  It  is 
marked  "  Table  A.  Statistics  of  Coal  Industry." 
On  that  table,  up  to  a  point,  there  is  the  profit  and 
royalties  and  the  profits  per  ton.  I  have  explained 
how  w£  go*  those  figures  partly  from  the  Home  Office 
.id  partly  from  figures  supplied  by  Dr 
Stamp.  Then  .1  was  furnished  with  a  pamphlet 
called  "  The  Economics  of  Coal  Production,"  liy 
Profescor  Henry  Louis,  in  which  he  gave  for  certain 
specific  years  the  estimate  and  proportion  of  the 
Celling  price  expended  on  wages,  and  certain  other 
items.  He  apparently  haswl  his  on  the  year  1913. 
nnd  he  said  the  wage's  for  that  year  were  62-55  per 
cent,  of  the  pit-mouth  price  given  in  the  Home 
Offico  Report,  which  was  10s.  IJd.  From  that  I 
deducted  to  total  amount  in  money  wages  for  that 
year.  Dividing  tonnage  nnd  wages  by  the  number  of 
men  given  by  the  Home  Office,  you  get  the  tonnage 
raised,  and  the  earnings  per  person  employed.  I 
tested  that  figure  hv  comparing  it  with  the  result 
we  had  obtained  ourselves  from  the  colliery  returns 
for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1917,  and 
I  found  that  allowing  for  the  variation  due  to  the  war 
wage  imposed  in  those  months  that  his  estimate 
brought  out  the  exact  cost  per  ton  in  wages  that 
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we  had  arrived  at  from  the  tabulated  statistics  for 
those  two  month*.  I  then  assumed,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  assumption,  as  there  was  not  much  variation 
in  those  6  year*  that  that  62-55  per  cent,  of  Professor 
Louis  which  he  had  assumed  for  1913  could  bo 
equitably  nnd  fairlv  applied  to  the  intervening 
years  up  to  1917,  as  I  had  found  that  it  could  be 
applied  to  th<>  wages  r.«.t  for  1917.  practically  exactly. 
He  also  gave  for  two  other  periods  figures  that  had 
been  used  by  other  people,  a  certain  Dr.  Simpson, 
who  tabulated  figures  for  the  periods  from  1866  to 
l-i'ti.  l.cinl  .Inicey  based  his  calculations  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report  for  1907.  and  gave  n  percentage  of 
67-37  of  the  selling  price  at  the  time.  This  was  for  the 
year  1901.  Years  from  before  1866  tc  1896,  Dr.  Simp- 
son  gave  ii  figure  of  (-6  per  rent,  of  the  selling  prii-e. 

276.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Would    not   that    depend 
upon    the     amount    of     the    selling     price?— I     ima- 
gine   it    would.       I    came    to    the    conclusion    when 
tin-re   was   a   jump    in   price   of    a   shilling   a   ton    in 
one  year  those  percentages  did  not  work.     When  there 
is  a  rise  in   price,  tlie  rise  of  wages  follows,  and  docs 
not  accompany  it.     I  did  not  like  to  put  those  figures 
to  yon  except  based  on  the  three  particular  years  and 
the  period  I  had  tested. 

277.  What       is      the       pamphlet      called?  —  The 
"  Economies  of  Coal  Production,"  by  Professor  Henry 
Louis,   a   paper  rend  before  the  Society  of   Economic 
Industry  on  the  4th  December,  1917.     I  think  I  had 
better  get   a   sufficient     number    of     copies    for    the 
members. 

278.  Professor  Louis  is  a  Professor  of  Mining  in  the 
College  at   Newcastle? — I   will   deal   first   with   what 
those  figures   show    of    the  earnings   per  person  em- 
ployed, that  is,  average  yearly  earnings  for  persons 
employed   obtained  by   dividing   the    number   of   men 
given  in  the  Home  Office  Report  as  employed  in  the 
mint's  with  the  wage  arrived  at  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.    Those  figures  are  as  follows  : — For  the  year 
1891  I  have  called  that  an  average   of  1889  to  1893, 
as  that  all  comes  into  the  period  and   it  is  £68  per  ' 
annum  per  person  employed,  that  is  to  say,  all  persons 


i'i  or  about  coal  mines  aa  given  in  the  Home  Office 
Report. 

279.  Mr.   It.    W.   Cooper:    That   is    both    men    and 
I  ?— Yes. 

280.  Surface  and   underground? — Yc.s. 

281.  Is   there   any   means  of  finding  out  the   aver- 
age adult  wage  of  persons  above  16  years  of  age?- 
At  those  periods? 

282.  Yes?— I     do     know     of     anything.       I     have 
i  .nut-  to  the  conclusion  there  is  ii  mass  of  information 
tucked  away  in  all  kinds 'of  blue  books  which  appear 
to   be   buried,    and  unless  somebody  knows   where   to 
find  it  it  will  not  be  found.     The  next  period  is  the 
1891  figure,  that  is  to  say  the  average  from  1899  to 
1903,  and  that  works  out  at  £85  per  person  employed. 

IN'J.  .1/1-.  Robert  Smillic:  The  value  of  coal  was 
about  7s.  a  ton  more? — The  value  at  the  pithead  was 
8s.  8Jd.  The  value  in  the  first  period  was  7s.  4d. 

284.  That  has  included  prosperous  years? — Yes.     1 
will  leave  the  intervening  years,   because  I  could  not 
be  sure    of   them.        Then    1913,    the   year    Professor 
Louis  worked  upon,  the  pithead  value  was  10s.  OJd., 
and    the    average    £82    per    head    per    person    em- 
ployed.      Then  in   1914  there  is  a  little  uncertainty 
about    which    I    enquired    into.      I    find    the    Home 
Office  in  their  published  blue  book  gives  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  that  year,  which  is  just  in  July 
before  the  war,  whereas  in  other  years  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  average  number  for  the  year.     The  number 
by  December  had  dropped  very  considerably.     I  made 
an    adjustment  for    that    and    arrived   at    that   year, 
when  the  output  dropped,  at  £79  a  year. 

285.  What  was   the   coal    price   at  the   pithead    in 
1914? — A  fraction  under  10s.     In  1915  the  price  was 
12s.  5-6d.     And  the  average  earning  was  £105. 

286.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie :     When    the    price    was 
!>s.  lid.  the  earnings  were  £79.     In  1901  the  price  is 
8s.  8|d.,   and  the  earnings  £85?— Yes.     In  1916   the 
average  price  at  the  pithead   was  15s.   7id.   and   the 
average  earnings  £127  per  man.     In  1917  the  pithead 
price  was  16s.  8Jd.   and  the  earnings  per  man  £129. 
That  includes  in  1917  a  piece  of  the  war  wage. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


287.  Chairman:     When    wo    adjourned    you    were 
just  giving  me  something  with  regard  to  the  output 
and  the  wages  per  man  and  so  forth.     I  want  you  to 
continue  that.     I  think  the  last  figure  you  gave,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  was  -for  1917,  earnings  per  head 
£'!'-'!)  and  pit-price    of  coal   per  ton  16s.   8jd.      Will 
you    take  it   up    from   there? — Yes.      I  think   I    had 
better  complete   the   pre-war   and  pre-control   period 
by  giving  you  the  "  get  "  per  person  employed.    That 
is  taken  straight  from  the  Home  Office  returns  which 
give  each  year  the  tonnage  raised  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed.     I  have  just  worked  them  out,  and 
I   want  to  divide  them  into  two  periods,  namely,  up 
to   1907   and  since   1907.  , 

288.  Mr.    Sidney   Webb:    When  you    say    "person 
employed,"  that  means  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  and  about  the  pits? — Yes,  men  and  boys. 

289.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  getting  the  coal? 
-Yes. 

290.  Because  a  great  deal  more  is  done  in  getting 
the  coal  ? — Yes.     I  do  not  know  of  any  statistics  that 
deal  with  the  amount  of  coal  got  per  coal-getter;  I 
have  not  seen  them.     The  output  per  person  employed 
in  the  five  years  ending  1893  was  282  tons;  in  the  five 
years  ending  1903,  ten  years  later,  it  was  288  tons. 

291.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Would  you  give  the  per- 
sons employed? — The  persons  employed  for  the  average 
of   tluiM-    fir-t    five   years   were    631,600;   the   average 
get  per  person  282  tons.     For  the  five  years,  1899  to 
1903,    there   were  776,680  persons   employed   and  the 
average   per   person  was  288  tons.     Then  I   want  to 
take  you   to  1907,  four  years  later,   which  I   believe 
was  the  year  just  before  the  Eight  Hours  Act  came 
into  force. 

292.  1908,  I  think,  it,  the  year  before  the  Act?     1 
will  give  you   1908  as  well.     For  1907  it  was  92.5,097 
persons  employed  and  the  "  get  "  per  person  289  tons, 
or  practically  tin-  same.     Then  in  1908  it  was  972.232 
persons  employed  and  the  "  get  "  per  person  dropped 
to  269  tons  or  20  tons  less. 

Sir  L.  rhlo~-.ii  M<,nr.y:   Tho  Act  was  only  passed  in 
that  venr. 


Chairman:  The  Act  provides  by  section  8  that  it 
shall  come  into  operation  as  respects  mines  in  the 
Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  on  1st 
January,  1910,  and  elsewhere  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1909. 

293.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :   The  last  figures  you  gave 
were   for   1908,   were  they   not? — Yes.     I    was  wrong 
when   I   said  that  was   the  year   the   Act  came   into 
force. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  It  is  merely  a  question  of  date. 

Witness:  Then  for  1909  the  figures  are  992,333 
persons  employed  and  the  average  "  get  "  was  266 
tons,  In  1910  is  was  1,027,539  persons  and  the  "  get  " 
is  257  tons. 

294.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
change  in   the  composition  of   those   figures,  because 
there  were  one  or  two  years  in  which  the  Home  Office 
changed   their   figures   from   underground  workers  to 
underground   and    surface   combined? — These   figures 

are  all  underground  and  surface  combined. 

Mr.  Sidney  PPebb :  But  they  all  include  the  new 
processes  coming  in  increasingly  of  dealing  with  the 
coal  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  What  I  want,  to  bring  out  is  this  : 
Are  all  these  figures  on  one  basis?  You  notice  in 
1907  it  shows  a  number  there  very  much  less  than  the 
increase  in  1909,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  60,000 
the  year  before.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

N/'/-  Richard  Redmayne :  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  method  of  keeping  the  figures  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  I  remember  in  one  year  the 
figures  were  based  not  on  the  total  persons  employed 
about  the  mines,  but  only  pet-eons  employed  under- 
ground. 

Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    You  get  both. 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne :  Not  for  the  last  20  years. 
What  I  think  you  are  really  thinking  about  is  this. 
There  was  some  change  in  the  output  figures  in 
which  deductions  were  made  for  stones.  The  only 
change  made  in  the  figures  at  all  has  been  at  the 
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time  at  which  they  were  taken,  which  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  some  time  back.  For  the  year  before 
th-  war,  owing  to  too  very  heavy  recruiting  which 
wok  place,  we  took  the  figures  at  n  different  date 
in  the  year. 

Mi.  J.  f.  l-'nrgit-  So  long  as  they  are  on  the  same 
basis  it  is  all  right. 

/lord     Kedmayne :      The     figures     of     Mr. 
Alison  are  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.   Arthur   Balfour -. The  explanation   is   that   the 
trade  was  very  bad  in  1909. 

296.  Chairman:  Sow,  Mr.  Dickinson,  will  you 
urine  with  your  figures.      I  do  not  know  that  1  need  g<, 
through,  these,   because  there   is  no  material   change 
to  speak  of  between  1911  and  1914. 

297.  Mr.    1(.    II  .    Cooper:    There    is   a    very   hi  aw 
drop  in^  1912.--  The  coal  strike  accounts  tor  that. 

298.  .-*<!   L.  i  /,/•:;,!  Munnj:    L)o  you  me.m  then 
visible  effect  of   the   Eight   Hours   A.          S        l.ut    I 
mean  the  figures  are  very  much  the  same  until   wo 
come  to  where  they  begin  to  <  hange  again. 

299.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  visible  effect 
of  the  Kight  Hours  Act  on  production?     It  does  not 

:i  there  is,  if  that  is  the  year  it  came  in. 

;  ho    most 

gloomy    predictions    in    the    Report    of    the    Commis- 
sion- 

Hedmaynr:  The  effect  in  tho  d, created 
l-er  man,  whichever  way  yon  look 
at  it,  was  not  anything  like  what  was  anticipated. 

/.     ''hiozta  Monry:    It  was  in   fait   practically 
nil 

•ird   Btdmaync:    No.    it    fell,    and    it    fell 

most   during   the  year   the  Act   became  operative   in 

country  and  the  next  year,  and  there  were 

improv.  in.  MI-    after   that    until   just   before   the   war 

i-r    person   nearly   reached   what   it   was 

before    the   Kight    Hours   Act    came    into   operation. 

owing  doubtless  to  organisation. 

I  n  the  meantime  there  had  been 

steady  increase  in  the  washing  of  coal  and  the  other 
things    done    which    meant    an    increased    staff    em- 
ved  above  ground. 

think  we  can  get  these  figures  from 
i: i.  hard    Kedmayne   accurately   without   specula- 

'ii'ozzo  Monty:  You  will  remember  I  have 
asked  for  a  return  which  will  exhibit  that  pretty 
clearly 

man.    Yes,  it  is  being  prepared  now. 

have   yon    IK  I    »..-    i_ 

kCire  you  two  or  three   later  years.      In    1916   the 

M«-n    dropped    by    reaaon  of    the  war   to 

•*•*!!    in    HM3    1.111.1*11.    „    dr,,,,    of 

160,000  men,  but  the  "Ret      per  man  in  1913  was  259 

.70    tone' and    in   1916   the    numbers 

were  up  a  little—  984,796  men   and   a  total  per  man 

of   980   tons.        In   1917    the    ntnnber   employed    was 

1.006.000  odd   and   output  247   tons  per  man.     Tt 

when  you  come  to  191ft— these  are  the  figures  I  want 

to   (five   yon    now-   for    the   six    months   ending   June 

nage  raised  was  at  the  rate  of  24.5  t 
person  employed,  a«  compared  with  247  ton*  in   1917. 
-  to  September  it  was  235 

•<  per  man.    Then  may  I  finnh  the  figures  of  earn- 
ings per  person  employe.!   which    I    c..r.,    y<j<i    up    to 
t    h.ilf    ..f    I''!-  lis)    the 

earning*    per    person    employed    were   at  the   rate  of 
«>n  and   for   the   three   months  to   Sep- 
f  lit/'  |*.r  |,<>rson. 

'•Uy   we  have  the   j. 
of  ooalP — From  January  to  June  it  was  20s. 

f/ovr:   At  the  pit  rconth  ?— Yes, 
and  July  to  September,  24*.  KM. 

•Tu  'id  the  wages  for  the  last 

month*?     Do    you    mean    the    actual    wages   or 

'   per  man. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  the 

••*•»  ' '       \V.-hb  linn  reminded   u*.  that  the 

"'in'1'  !     it]     -ni  fa-,     operations 

It  would   be  unfortunate 
an  hod  dropped  t<> 
•<Z  pointed  out. 
I    nni    afraid    t    do   not    know   nbout 


•Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. The  washings  during  the  war  period  have 
been  less  than  the  washings  before  the  war.  There 
lias  been  less  washing  done  at  the  pit  mouth  during 
the  war  than  before  the  war. 

Chairman  :  It  is  useful  to  have  that,  but  may  we 
get  it  from  the  witnesses.  I  am  reminded  by  the 
Secretary  that  there  were  circulated  the  Coal  Tables 
down  to  1912,  and  we  shall  find  much  of  this  informa- 
tion in  those  tallies. 

305.  .1/r.  t'ninl;  Hoilijes:    May  I  ask  a  question  as 
v  these  figures  are  made  up.     (To  the  Witness.) 

MOV,-    (In   yon    arrive   at   the   number   of    persons  em- 
ployed?    From  the  Home  Office  Returns. 

306.  Then  you  cannot  say  whether  the  Home  Office 
gfts   them   from   the   names  on   the  colliery  books  or 
the  number  of  days  worked  in  a  particular  period?— 

i  to  the  trme  of  control  they  come  from  the  Home 

•  Hie,.  Returns.     Since  the  control  our  Statistical  De- 

p:ii-tment    lui>  kept  them   for  every  4  weeks,  and  the 

number!  for  these   periods   nro  made   up   from  these 

four  weekly  totals  right  through  the  year. 

307.  That  is  to  *ay.  if  you  linve  a  colliery  of  100,00  I 
men  you  tak.    that  colliery  and  divide  the  output  by 

i  men  ;  but  supposing  500  of  those  men  only- 
work  half  time  during  that  period,  then  how  do  you 
arrive  at  your  output  per  person?— I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  have  to  call  tin-  Statistical  Official 
of  the  Coal  Contvl  Office  on  these  because  he  knows 
how  be  made  them  up. 

306.  Mr.  71.  H'.  Cnoper:  You  give  the  number  of 
persons  at  the  end  of  the  period,  that  is  the  end  of 
the  quarterly  period?— Yes.  They  are  taken  from 

e  statistical  figures  kept  by  the  Chief  Statistical 
Official  in  the  Coal  Mines  Department. 

309.  I'h'iirmiin  :  Now  is  there  anything  further  on 
that  point-^Statistics  of  Production  and  Earnings 
per  man  in  the  pre-war  period?  No,  I  do  not  think 
th.-re  :<  anything  more  I  need  call  attention  to. 

in.-    to    another    rather    im- 

|H>rtant  matter.  You,  I  think,  have  made  an  estimate 
of  what  will  be  the  effect  of  an  increased  wage  and 
leaser  hours  upon  the  cost  of  production.  First  of 

•  II   will  you   tell   me   what   increased   wage  you   have 

taken  and  then  what  shorter  hours  you  have  taken? 

I    have   worked   this  out   on   tho   basis   of   a  30   fer 
rent.    iimreaae    on    the   wages    excluding    war   wage, 
nnd    for   the  shorter   hours,   and   as   to   the   effect  of 

•rter  hours,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  at 
all.  I  have  adopted  a  figure  used  by  our  technical 
advisers-  that  n  reduction  of  hours  from  8  to  6  would 
mean  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  output.  Whether 
that  is  right  or  wrong,  I  do  not  know. 

311.  1  want  to  be  clear  as  to  the  figures  you  ar«< 
doing  to  give.  Now,  what  are  the  effects  on  the  cost 
of  production  of  30  per  cent,  increase  of  wages  ex- 

•  lii-iv«  of  war  wage  and  the  reduction  of  hours  from 

to  six P— Assuming  that  goes  a  20  per  cent, 
reduction  ? 

Hi'  Yes.  will  you  please  deal  nith  thatP— I  think, 
perhaps,  I  had  better  give  you  the  result  first  and 
answer  questions  about  it  afterwards. 

313.  Certainly.— What  I  find  is  that  ihe  reduction 
of  hours  will  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of  2s.  7d.  per 
ton  aUvo  the  September  1918  figures,  nnd  that  the 
increas*.  of.^v^es  will  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of 
is.  per  ton.  That  is  a  total  increase  of  6s.  7d.  per 
ton  on  that  assumption. 

31 1.  I  will  leave  the  members  of  the  Commission 
Inter  on. to  ask  you  questions  about  th.\t,  hut  *,hat  is 
all  yon  want  to  say  on  that  particular  point.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  asked  your  reasons.  Now  I  come 
to  my  last  set  of  questions.  I  think  you  have  certain 
summaries  of  statistical  information  prepared  by  the 

itli 


rtment  nnd  some  explanations  to  give  with  re- 
inrd  to  them,  and  thar  will  be  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 
Vow.  will  vou  kindly  explain  these  tables  which  "you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  bnnd  to  the  Oommissi, 
There  arc  four  tables  there,*  and  I  think  if  I  explain 
one  of  them,  as  they  nre  all  the  same,  hut  for  different 
periods,  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose. In  th«  cot'Tse  of  oiir  work  in  settling  claims 
of  ow  i<-r>  under  the.  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement 
we  hnvo  to  get  the  pre-war  standards  of  tlw  individual 
eases.  There  is  a  considerable  delny  in  getting  '  i 
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partly  because  of  the  congestion  of  work  in  the  In- 
land Revenue  Department  owing  to  the  war,  and 
partly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  owing  to  the  necessity 
in  the  case  of  composite  undertakings  for  dividing  the 
Excess  Profit*  Duty  standard  between  the  Coal 
Mines  portion  of  the  undertaking  and  that  portion 
wln.li  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Agreement.  The  result  is  that  w<j  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anything  like  as  large  a.  per- 
centage of  these  cases  of  which  we  know  the  standards 
as  we  have  of  the  total  cases  which  we  merely  tabulate 
on  the  quarterly  returns  of  current  business.  But 
they  vary  in  number  from  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
in  November  and  December,  i-bout  the  same  in  March, 
just  under  42  per  cent,  in  June,  and  34  per  cent,  in 
September.  Now  these  are  based  on  tons  raised, 
which  are  the  figures  I  have  been  using  all  through, 
so  that  they  are  comparable.  We  have  just  set 
out  shortly  the  number  of  cases.  There  are  407  in 
one  quarter,  dropping  down  to  329  in  September  last 
year.  You  have  the  standard  output  of  those  cases — 
that  is  to  say,  the  output  that  corresponds  to  the 
standard  output  in  the  pre-war  years.  You  have  the 
standard  profits  aggregated.  Then  yoa  have  tho 
amount  per  ton  of  coal  raised  and  the  actual  output 
in  the  period  designated  at  the  top  of  each  statement 
— that  is  to  say,  November  and  December  and  so  on. 
You  have  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  output,  1he 
actual  profits  that  were  earned  in  tluse  periods  and 
the  profit  per  ton  raised.  Now,  I  should  say  tliat 
these  figures  are  in  one  respect  on  a  slightly  different 
basis  from  the  figures  we  have  been  talking  about. 
For  the  purpose  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  jou  have  to 
deduct  not  only  royalties  but  interest  charged,  which 
is  an  expense  for  that  purpose.  Now,  in  November 
and  December  we  have  not  had  the  figures  for 
interest  charges;  but  in  those  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  there  was  also  omitted  miscella- 
neous receipts — that  is  to  say,  wagon-rentals  and  mis- 
cellaneous farming  profits  and  things  of  that  sort, 
which  were  not  included  in  our  first  form  of  Return 
A.  We  have  since  found  that  those  miscellaneous 
profits  come  out  each  quarter  at  about  3d.  a  ton  or  a 
little  over,  and  we  have  assumed  that  that  3d.  per 
ton  just  about  represents  tlu  interest  on  the  other 
side,  i.e.,  it  may  be  off-set  as  against  the  interest  on 
the  other  side.  There  is  not  very  much  in  it,  but  1 
just  wanted  to  mention  it,  because  it  may  throw  the 
figures  out  2d.  or  3d.,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

315.  Mr.    It.   W.   Cooper:    I  suppose  you  have  ex- 
cluded income  from  investments? — Yes, that  is  always 
excluded. 

316.  Chairman:    Before  we  go  on   what  are  these 
Divisions,   1  to  6? — Those  are  the  six  divisions  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  in  the  Home  Office  Re- 
turns.    No.  1  is  Scotland,  and  No.  2  is  Northumber- 
land, Durham  and  Cumberland,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  :  The  Home  Office  Divisions  are  :  —  1 , 
Scotland  Division  comprising  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
2,  Northern  Division,  comprising  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  the  detached  part  of  North  Lan- 
cashire and  tho  Isle  of  Man.  3,  York  and  North 
Midland  Division,  comprising  East  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham 
and  Derby  (north  of  the  River  Trent).  4,  Lancashire, 
North  Wales  and  Ireland  Division,  comprising  part 
of  Lancashire  ("namely,  so  much  of  the  County  as  is 
not  included  in  No.  2  Division),  part  of  Cheshire 
(namely,  so  much  of  the  County  as  is  not  included 
in  No.  6  Division),  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Merioneth,  Montgomery  and  Ireland.  '  5,  the 
South  Wales  Division,  comprising  Brecon,  Cardigan. 
Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  Radnor  and 
Mimmouth.  6,  Midland  and  Southern  Division, 
comprising  Bedford,  Berks,  Buckingham,  Cambridge, 
part  of  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Derby  (south  of  the  River 
Trent),  Devon,  Dorset.  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Kent  Leicester 
Middle*.-*.  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford.  Rnthm.l. 
Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex. 
Warwick,  Wilts  and  Worcester.  That  is  to  be  found 
at  the  beginning  of  "  List  of  Mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  " 

Mr.  7».  fr.  Cooper:  It  comprises  a  good  manv  coun- 
ties where  no  coal  exists. 


317.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:   Is  this  the  output  in  the 
second    column   here,  4,083,292.     Is  that   the   output 
for  Division  IP— That  is  the  output  for  Scotland  in 
the  standard  year — the  standard  output.     It  is  not 
necessarily    the    output    of    that    year.      It    is    tho 
standard  output  which  is  the  average  output  of  those 
years  which  happen  to  form  the  standard  for  all  the 
collieries. 

318.  Take   the  next   division,     2,     which     includes 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland.     Is  that 
the   output    for    those   three    months? — No,    not   the 
total  output.     The  percentage  of  output  is  shown  in 
the  next  line. 

319.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  54  is  the  number  of  oases? 
— Yes.     You  have  standard  output  in  the  next  one. 
Take  Scotland:   The  standard  output    of    81    cases 
tabulated     was    four    million     tons    odd     and    that 
represented  approximately  63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output. 

320.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  next  thing  represents 
26  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

321.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Turning  to  the  fourth 
sheet,   the     quarter    ending    September,    1918,  what 
differentiates   that  figure   from   the  figure  you   have 
already  given  or  is  it  precisely  related  to  the  figure 
you  have  given  us  for  September,  1918?     If  we  turn 
to  the  3s.  3-3d.  in  Item  No.  9  on  the  sheet — the  actual 
profit  per  ton  raised,  3s.   3-3d. — is  that  comparable 
with  the  figure  which  you  gave  for  the  period  ending 
September,  1918? — No,  it  is  not.     There  are  only  34 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  here.     The  other  figures  I  gave 
you   were  based   on  80  per  cent,   and  the  cases  not 
included  here  are  nearly  all  the  big  composite  under- 
takings,  which  you   may  take   it  as  a  general  rule, 
hare  better  results  than  the  others. 

322.  This  is  only  supplemental? — Yes;  it  is  more  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty.     The  last 
line,  No.  10,  shows  the  excess  profit  or  deficiency  as 
compared  with  the  standard  and  what  that  means  per 
ton,  the  red  figures  being  deficits. 

323.  Chairman:      Is    there,     anything     more     you 
want  to  say  on  that? — The  only  other  thing  I  have  to 
mention  is  that  the  September  sheet  tabulating  the 
detached  results  of  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  output 
is   now    in   the   hands   of   the   printers,    and    I  hope 
\ve  shall  have   it  to-morrow.     It  was  only  completed 
late  last  night. 

Chairman:  Now  I  have  asked  you  all  T  desire 
to  ask  you  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cooper  to  ask  you  any 
questions  he  desires  to  put,  and  I  will  go  round 
in  that  way. 

324.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:    Just  disposing    of    these 
last  summaries  for  the  moment  the  result  appears  to 
be  this,  that  in  every  one  of  these  tables  there  is  a 
considerable    lack    of    excess    profits   except    in    the 
last?— Yes. 

325.  That  is  the  quarter  ending  September? — Yea. 

326.  There  are  one  or  two  points  I  want  to  have 
cleared    up.     At   the  beginning  of   your   evidence — I 
do   not   know   whether  it   was   a  mere    lapse  of   the 
tongue — you    used    the    expression    "  so    many    coal- 
owners."     I  suppose  you  meant  colliery  undertakings? 
— Yes,  I  sTiould  have  said  that. 

327.  I  am  sure  you  meant  to.     You  explained  that 
in    assessing    profits   for   the   purpose   of    the    Excess 
Profits     Duty     Act    the     income     from     investments 
the  undertakings  is  excluded? — Yes. 

328.  With  regard  to  the  five  years'  average  ending 
December,  1913,  on  which  you  base  a  number  of  cal- 
culations,   have    you    taken  out  an   average     for     a 
corresponding     period     of     previous    years?       That 
average  begins,  of  course,  in  1909,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

329.  And   ends,   of    course,    in    1933? — I    have    not 
taken  the  average  out,  but  the  figures  are  all  available 
nnd   most  of  them  are  on   the  statement   which  you 
have  in  front  of  you,  which  is  the  Table  1.*     I  have 
given  tho  five-year  averages  to  1893,  1898,  1903,  and 
1908,  and  then  each  year  after  that,  so  that  the  five- 
year  average  T  gave  you  as  pre-war  compares  with  the 
four  top  lines  of  that  table. 

330.  I  heard   an  expression  used  early  in  our  pro- 
ceedings to-day  about  those  particular  five  years  being 
the   best   five   years.       Would  you    mind    looking  at 
Table  1  for  a  moment?     We  had  better  be  clear  about 
this,   because  I   think  that  is  a  mistake.       You   see 
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your   average   1899  to  1903    (that    I    suppose    is  five 
jreara)  shows  Is.  8-54d.P— Yes. 

331.  And    then,     when    we    come    to    1909    it     is 
Is.   l-55d.;   1910,    Is.    2-43d.;   1911,    Is.   l-50d. ;   1912, 
Is.    7-54(1.  ;    and    then    comes   what    is   undoubtedly    a 
good  year  in   1913,  Is.    ll-38d.     What  is  the  average 
profit  here  of   those   five  years,   beginning  1909  and 
ending    1913!' — It   is   Is.    a   ton,   excluding   royalties. 
That   is   what   I  gave   you.     Of  course,  these   figures 
are    including    royalties.     Yon    ran    put    6d.    on    for 
royalties. 

332.  Making  it  eighteen  pence? — Yes. 

:ti.'J.  So  that  in  that  particular  five  years  the  profit, 
including  royalties,  was  eighteenpence,  whereas  in 
the  five  years  ending  1903  it  was  Is.  8d.?— Yee,  but 
the  tonnage  was  much  bigger.  The  figures  which 
Dr.  Stamp  will  give  you  give  the  value  in  millions  of 
the  profits  including  royalties  for  every  year  back  to 
1906  singly,  and  the  biggest  year  of  all  years  up  to 
I  •! ".  was  1900,  the  profits  of  which  were* 33  millions 
including  royalties  and  -7  millions  without,  which 
was  twice  M  great  as  anything  either  before  or 
since. 

334.  What  was  the  lowest?— The  lowest  in  this 
series  of  years  was  7  millions  including  royalties — of 
coarse,  the  royalties  would  be  a  good  deal  less  as 
the  tonnage  was  lens.  It  went  up  to  15  million- 
in  H90.  It  dropped  to  7  millions  again  in  1895. 
I  hen  it  went  up  to  11  millions  in  191.~>.  33  millions 
in  1900,  23  millions  in  1901,  and  then  it  dropped 
ateadily  to  just  under  1-  millions  in  1904,  and  went 
up  again  to  24  millions  in  1907.  The  quantity  raised 
nave  got. 

336.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  With  regard  to  that  year 
1888,  when  you  deduct  the  royalties,  £6,000,000, 
it  would  only  leave  £1.000.000  profit?— I  do  not 
think  you  can  call  the  royalties  £6,000,000,  because 
the  total  was  so  much  less. 

336.  Was  it  £4,000,000?— It  would  be  a  good  deal 
lea*   than    that.     The    royalties,    roughly,    are   6d.    a 
ton. 

337.  It  would  leave  about  £3,000,000?— Yes. 

338.  Mr.   P.    II'.    i',,,!>rr-    The   figures  show,   bow- 
pretty  plainly  that  the  ro.il  industry  is  a  very 
'tirm    industry,    and    by    no    means   what   you 

and  I  would  regard  as  a  suitable  investment? — Quite 
so. 

839.  Now  I  gather  when  you  spoke  of  the  9  per 
cent,  which  was  allowed  under  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  Act  in  fixing  the  percentage  standard — the 
capital  you  of  course  meant  the  capital  employed 
•a  defined  bv  the  Act?— Yes. 

340.  And  it  had  no  reference  to  what  is  called  the 
share  capital?  -No;  capital  as  defined  in  the  Act. 

341.  I  gather   your  figures  up  to   1917  include  all 
th<>  profits  made  "in  coke-ovens  and  by-product  plant? 
—Yes. 

And  after  that  date,  for  composite  under- 
takings, you  have  given  the  coal  profits  as  you  got 
them  in  tin-  Coal  Control  strictly  so  railed?— Yes. 

343.  Have  you  made  any  note,  or  have    you    any 
table  showing    the    rise    in    price    of    materials    and 
stores,    and    more    particularly    timber,    during    the 
war?     \...     \\>  have  rough  figure*  that  we  go  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  testi-  lims  by  owners.     I 
have  not  got  them  in   my  head,  but  I  ran  get  them 
for  > 

344.  What  I  mean  is,  it  would  be  rather  useful  for 
th«  Com  mission  to  have  before  them  an  accurate  idea, 

i ample,  of  the  coat  of  timber  when  the  wnr  broke 
out.  and  the  cost  of  timber  when  the  war  was  in  its 
worst  condition  for  this.country.  and  possibly  the  cost 
of  timW  to-day5  -I  think  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Chairman  that  you  wiH  get  a  lot  of  that  kind  of 
information  very  mnrh  better  from  Mr.  Flux,  the 
statistician  of  the  Census  of  Production.  He  gave  us 
thr  figures  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  think  perhaps 
Mild  give  thorn  better. 

."U-1;.  You.  of  coarse,  see  the  relevancy  of  the  ques- 
ahout  timber'-  Certainly. 

846.  Have  you  anv  record  probably  you  have,  be- 
cause your  form  "  O  "  provides  for  it  -  of  the  number 
of  Hays  worked  at  the  pita  daring  each  year? — We 
have  not  tabulated  it.  becaiuw  it  is  done  by  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Coal  Mines  Depart- 

MMI 


ment,  and  I  think  that  department  should  give  that 
figure. 

347.  I  suppose  it  is  an   undoubted   fact  that   wltn 
regard  to  export  districts  in  1917  the  number  of  days 
the  pits  were  able  to  work  was  much  less  than  it  has 
been,   fortunately,   in   1918? — That  is  my  impression, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  absolutely  speak  to  it. 

348.  You  gave  some  rather  remarkable  figures  show- 
ing how  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  collieries  vary 
in  Great  Britain  when  you  told  us,  in  these  selected 
cases  of  yours,  the  profits  range  as  high  as  6s.  a  ton, 
nnd  the  losses  also  range  as  high  as  the  same  figure. 
I  believe  you  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  United 
States.      Do  you  know  whether  in  America  the  coal 
mining  losses  and  profits  vary  as  greatly  as  that? — I 
era  afraid  I  do  not.     I  have  never  had  very  much  to 
do  with  them  there. 

349.  You  have   explained  the   Coal    Control   Agree- 
ment so  clearly  that  I   do  not  know  that  I   need  ask 
you  questions  about  it.     The  basis  of  the  whole  thing 
\\  as  that  the  colliery  undertaking  had  a  pre-war  profit 
standard,  or,  if  it  had  not  a  pre-war  standard,  then 
a  standard  fixed  by  yourselves  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  guaranteed  to  it  subject  to  reduction 
proportionately  to  the  reduction  of  output? — Yes. 

350.  Down  to  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent? — Yes. 

351.  It  was  automatic  down  to  that  point,  and  after 
that    point    it   became  n    matter  of   investigation   by 
yinir>elf  and  the  (Controller  on  the  merits  of  each  case 
under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement? — Yes. 

352.  I  suppose  that  generally  speaking  when  a  col- 
liery was  so  unlucky  as  to  have  its  output   reduced 
below  65  per  cent,  of  its  standard  output  the  result 
was  so  unfavourable  to  the  colliery  that  it  had  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the    profit    standard?— Oh,   yes; 
undoubtedly. 

353.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  it  was  practically  nega- 
tived altogether? — Yes,  very  often;  in    fact,  I  think 
generally. 

354.  Practically  in  most  cases  there  was    no    claim 
under   the   Agreement?- -There   was  a  claim   for  the 
difference  between  the  loss  it  actually  made  and  the 
negative  standard,  but  it  would  still  leave  them  with 
a  loss  even  after  they  had  their  claim  made  up  by  us. 

365.  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  us  an  idea,  for 
example,  of  the  proceeds  of  disposable  coal— how  IIP  ch 
came  from  inland  coal  and  how  much  from  export  and 
brnker«-  \V.  have  that  for  the  year  1918. 

356.  I  should  like  to  have  for  a  given  period  the 
average   price   per  ton   for   inland,    and   the  average 
price  per    ton    reahsed    for   exports    and    bunkers?— 
We  tned  to  get  that,  and  Form  O  provides  for  sales 
to  customers  being  divided   between   inland    and  ex- 
port,  but  in  so  many  cases  it  has  not  been  divided 
that  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  in  a  position— I  hoped 
we  should   be — to  h»ve   it.      I  think   we   can    take   it 
out  in  all  cases  in  which  it   is  divided  nnd  show  tin- 
proportions  and  take  the  percentage  that  that  bears 
t.i    the  total   cases.     That   is  the   best   we  can   do,   I 
think. 

357.  On    that   take   the   export  districts,   Scotland. 
Northumberland,  Durham  ami  South  Wales.    Do  you 
think  there  that  on  the  whole  the  returns  show  yon 
fairly  accurately  the  average  price  ns  compared  with 
the  export  price?--May  I  look  into  that  and  let  you 
know-Uterr    I  will  find  out  about  it. 

358.  Thank  you,  if  you  will.    You  agree  the  average 
inland  price  for   inland  coal   is   n   material    point? 
Quite;  that  is  why  we  put  it  into  the  form. 

359.  In  one  of  your  tables,   the  first  one  I  think 
I  saw,  you  have  shown  what  I  call  average  profit  per 
ton — surplus    left    after    paying    coal    royalties    and 
interest— the    average    left    for    the    colliery    owner 
carying  on  the  undertaking.     Have  you  any  idea  of 
the    number   of   undertakings    above    and    below   the 
average  respectively? — Only  those  figures  I  gave  you 
based  on    November   and   December   divided    between 
the  collieries  who  made  profit*  and   the    collieries  who 
made  losses. 

360.  Where  the  figures  range  between  6s.  profit  and 
6s.  loss?— Yes. 

361.  And  you  have  no  means  of  giving  us  apparently 
the  average  earnings  of  adults  ns  distinguished  from 
boys? — There  are  a  lot  of  statistics  being  got  in  and 
summarised    by   the   Ministry   of   Labour.      Many  of 
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tlii-iu  have  come   in  and   are  being  summarised  and 
Kill  l,o  submitted  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  £•£•*•£ 

362.  I  think   I   understand  how  you  arrive  at  th 
figure  of  increased  cost,  counting  an   aa™""*  ol 

>fr  «>nt  on  wane  excluding  war  wages  and  reduction 
Lm  eighth^  to  mxAut  you  say  you  depend 
upon  your  technical  adviser  for  your  20  per  cent, 
reduction  of  output?— Yes.  . 

363.  And  on  that  you  work  out  your  estimate?— 

Yes 

364.  The   wages  of  4s.   simply  means  30   per  cent, 
of  the  average  ascertained  wages  of  the  country  (- 
Yes,  £130  million  is  the  wage  exclusive  of  war  wage 
at  the  present  time. 

365.  And    the    2s.    7d.   represents    the   addition    to 
wages  cost  arising  from  reduction  of  quantity .'— *cs. 
waces  and  other  cost.     It  is  mainly  wages. 

366.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Provided  the  output  de- 
creases 20  per  cent.?— Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Is  that  for  all  wagesr* 
Mr.   R.  W.  Cooper:   Yes,  all  wages  and  all  costs; 
in  other  words,  wages  and  standing  charges. 

367.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfour:    I    assume   the   6s.   7d. 
increase  due  to  the  30  per  cent,   increase  is  an  in- 
crease on  the  24s.   lOd.  which  you  gave  us  as  being 
the  third  quarter's  cost  for  1918?— No,  24s.  lOd.  was 
the  selling  value  of  coal.    21s.  3d.  is  the  cost  for  1  18. 
and  it  is  6s.  7d.  on  to  that. 

368.  27s.    lOd.  is  the  total   cost  of   coal   providing 
the  hours   are  reduced   and   the   wages   increased   30 
per  cent.? — Yes. 

369.  Looking  at  your  table  No.  1.  I  notice  in  the 
parlier  periods  the  "  get  "  per  person  employed  was 
282  tons  to  about  285  tons? — Yes. 

370.  But  that  is  steadily  reduced?— Yes. 

371.  Is  your  basis  of  6s.  7d.  on  the  238  tons  which 
you  were  getting  in  the  third  quarter  of  1918  or  the 
245  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1918?— It  is  on  the  basis 
of  1918. 

372.  Of   the    nine    months    taken   together?— It    is 
based  on  this — that  the  number  of  men  employed  tak- 
ing the  whole  year  1918  is  roughly  950,000.     The  out- 
put for  the  whole  of  1918  is  228  million  tons.     That  is 
the  start 

373.  Should  there  be  any  further  fall  in  the  "  get  " 
per   man    that    would    materially    increase    the   cost 
again?— Certainly.     Then   I  have  taken  into  account 
in    getting    the    estimate    that    -with    the    increased 
number  of  men  coming  back   from   the  Army  there 
will  be  an  increased  output  over  that  238,  supposing 
no  change  takes  place. 

374.  You  have  allowed  for  an  increased  number  of 
men? — Yes,  of  174  Per  cent. 

375.  Is  that  on  output  per  man? — No,  on  the  total 
number  of  men. 

376.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Is  that  as  affecting  the 
standing   charges? — As   affecting   everything;   that  is 
is  to  say,  I  assumed  the  output  for  1918  without  any 
changes  at  all  would  be  250  millions  with  practically 
1,111,000  men. 

377.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Coming  to  this  question 
of  your  estimate  of  the  increase  in  cost,  will  you  tell 
me  what  you  base  your  4s.  upon  exactly?    You  get  a 
cost  of  21s.  3d.,  total  cost?— Yes. 

378.  Is  that  the  September  quarter? — Yes. 

379.  That    is    for    wages    and    stores? — Yes,    wages 
and  stores  and  management  charges  and  everything. 

380.  How  much  of  that  is  wages? — 15s. 

381.  Yon  have  taken  30  per  cent  of  that  15s.?— No, 
because    that   includes   the    war    wage.     The    30    per 
cent,  excludes  war  wage.     It  is  30  per  cent,   on  130 
million  pounds,  which  is  the  wage  without  war  wage. 
These  are  easy  figures  to  get  in  your  head.      Roughly 
the   wages   bill   at   the   present   time   is  170    million 
pounds,  of  which  130  million  pounds  is  ordinary  wage 
and  40  million  pounds  war  wage. 

382.  You  arrive  at  4s.  as  the  increase  in  cost  per 
ton,  assuming  there  was  nothing  else  but  a  demand 
for   30   per   cent,    upon    the   present   earnings? — Yes. 
That  30  per  cent,  is  an  easy  figure  to  remember.  The 
30  per  cent,  increase  is  practically  the  same  figure  as 
the  war  wage. 

383.  You   have  taken   the   extra   costs  on   reduced 
hours  at  2s.  7d.  a  ton,  assuming  a  decrease  of  20  per 
rent,  in  the  output? — That  is  right. 


384.  Then  you  have  assumed  that  the  miners'  de- 
mand comes  to  this,  that  taking  an  individual  he  is 
going  to  get  30  per  cent,  advance  upon  his  present 
earnings,  but  he  is  still  subject  to  any  decrease  that 
may  result  in  his  earnings  from  the  reduction  in  his 
own  particular  output?— I  have  allowed  for  this, 
there  is  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  output,  all  the 
pieceworkers,  who  form  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
employees,  will  suffer  a  reduction  to  that  extent  pro- 
portionate to  the  tonnage,  because  they  are  paid  a 
tonnage  rate,  but  on  top  of  that  they  will  get  the 
30  per  cent,  increase;  so  that  there  is  a  little  offset  to 
it  where  the  output  goes  down  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  pieceworkers  must  get  less  if  rates  do  not 
change. 

385.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  That  2s.  7d.  does  not  anti- 
cipate the  ton  rates  being  re-arranged   to   bring   the 
men's   wages   up   to   what   they   would   earn  prior  to 
the  reduction  of  hours? — No.     I  have  assumed  a  re- 
due. ion  in  output  due  to  reduction  in  hours  followed 
by  reduction  in  wages. 

386.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  men's  claim? 
— I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  That  is  what  I  was  leading  up 
to.  That  figure  of  reduction  is  14  millions  on  the 
total. 

387.  Mr.   R.    W.    Cooper:    Following    Mr.    Smillie, 
if  that  be  the  men's  claim,  that  would  increase  your 
figures? — Yes,  by  14  millions. 

388.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  do  not  know  where  you 
get  your  2s.  7d.   a  ton  increased  cost  merely  if  the 
output  is  reduced.     I  understood  you  were  basing  it 
on  reduced  output  and  the  addition  to  ton  rates  of 
20  per  cent,  increase  to  enable  the  men  to  earn  their 
full  wages.     Would  you  anticipate  the  men  who  were 
paid  day  wages,  if  the  hours  are  reduced  by  20  per 
cent.,  would  suffer  a  reduction  in  day  rates? — I  have 
not  made  any  allowance  for  an  increase  on  the  piece 
rate. 

389.  But  you  anticipate  the  earnings  of  the  piece- 
workers— men    paid   on   ton   rates — would   be   less   if 
their  daily  output  was  reduced  by  the  shorter  hours? 
— That  is  the  assumption  I  have  made. 

390.  If  you   could   assume   that   the   claim   is   that 
they   want   30   per   cent,   on    their   present   earnings 
'minus   war   wage,    and   that   the   amount   has   to  be 
earned  with   the  shorter  tours  and   the  pieceworker 
would  be  asking  a  re-arrangement  of  rates  so  as  to 
secure  that,  what  would  that  add  to  it? — That  would 
add     14    million     pounds   on,    roughly,    170     million 
pounds. 

391.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:    If   they   secured   an   In- 
crease of  30  per  cent,  on  present  wage  and  lost  almost 
that  whole  increase  by  revising  their  rates  of  labour 
they  would  be  in  the  same   position  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time? — Yes,   that  is  so. 

392.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Your  figure  of  6s.  7d.  is 
simply  got  by  adding  4s.  to  2s.  7d.     If  you  assume 
that  30  per  cent,   is  upon  the  wages  that  would  be 
earned — on  the  same  wages   in  the   reduced  hours — 
that   amount   would   be   considerably    increased? — Do 
you  mean  the  same  pieceworker  wages? 

393.  Yes,   for  all  men? — I  have  assumed   it  is  the 
same  wage,  but  I  have  taken  into  account  a  reduc- 
tion of  14  millions.     I  will  get  that  figure  for  you 
in  a  moment. 

Sir   L.    Chiozza    Money:    There    is    only    about    a 
shilling  in  it. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:   About  Is.  3d.,  is  it  not? 

394.  You   are  not   responsible   for  the  estimate  of 
reduction    of    20    per    cent.? — No,    I    know    nothing 
about   it. 

395.  You   said    something   to    the   effect   that    you 
estimated  the  profits  of  by-products  represented  6d. 
a  ton  on  the  total  output  of  coal  in  the  country?— 
Yes. 

396.  Could  you  tell  us  what  quantity  or  what  per- 
centage  of    the   total    output    is    raised    by    colliery 
companies     who     have     coke-ovens    and     by-product 
plants? — I  can  tell  you  roughly.     I  have  the  figures, 
but  not  here.     Roughly,  in  1917  there  were  12,000,000 
tons  of   coke  produced   from  collieries  owning   coke- 
ovens. 

397.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  That  is  the  coke  figure, 
not  the  coal? — Yes,  coke. 
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398.  J/r.    A' ran    Williams:    It    is   not  the   quantity 

of   coal    made    into  ooke    that   I   want   to   get? No. 

This  is  the  quantity  of  ooke  made. 

399.  What   I    want  is   the  quantity  of   coal   raised 
altogether  by  colliery  companies  who  make  coke  and 
by-products?— I  can   get   rt,   but  I  have  not   cot   it 
here.* 

400.  They  are  th«  only  companies  who  benefit,  of 
oourse,  from  this  profit  on  by-products? — Yes,  I  will 
get   that  out.     What  period   do  you   want  that  for? 

401.  Take   1918   or   1917.     It   does  not   make   very 
much  difference? — I  will  take  the  three  quarters  for 
1918. 

402.  The  September  quarter  of   1918  shows  a  con- 
siderable   increase    of    profit    over    tho   half    year    to 
June   from   Is.   84d.    to   3*.    6Jd.     I   think    you    said 
ap  to  March,  1918,  work  was  very  irregular  in  certain 
districts?— Yes. 

403.  And  that  in  some  parts  it  was  as  low  as  two 
days   a    week? — I    would    not   like   to   say  what    the 
number  of   days  per    week   was.     I   only   know   they 
were  slack. 

404.  That  naturally   increased  the  cost  of  working 
very  much  and  reduces  the  profit? — Yea. 

405.  So  that  the  Is.  8Jd.  for  the  half-year  ending 
June,    1918,    is   affected    by   the  slack    working? — To 
a  certain  extent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  working 
of   the  second  quarter  was  so  much  better  that  the 
two   together  are   probably   a    fair   average   for  that 
period. 

406.  From  my  experience  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 
— You  know  more  about  it,  perhaps,   than   I  do. 

407.  From   June  to  September   practically  all   the 
cnllinrioft    in    the  country   were   working   full   swing? 
— Yes,   except   for   influenza. 

408.  So  that,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  profit  per 
ton    is    very    much    increased    by    the   more   regular 
working    fo'r    that    quarter,    as    compared    with    the 
previous    half-year? — It    may    b»;    but   I    would    not 
like   to   say,    became  there  was    a    lot    of    irregular 
working  owing  to  influence. 

409.  Again,    I    suppose    yon    are    aware    that    thr 
Admiralty   only  granted  an   increase  in   price  on  all 
the  coal  they  took  very  late  in  that  quarter?— I  am 
not  sure   of'  the  date.     I   think   Mr.    Lee  can  speak 
to  it  better  than  I  can. 

410.  My    point   is   that    the    price  of   3s.    6J<I.    is 
swollen    probably   by   the   fact   that  a  large   amount 
of  money  waa  received  daring  that  quarter  by  colliery 
companies  which  was  due  to  them   for  coal  supplied 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter? — I  think 
rt  was  in   some  cases,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
that  out.     In  certain  cases  I  have  found  it. 

411  I  think,  to  a  considerable  extent,  practically 
It  was  so  for  the  whole  of  the  coal  taken  by  the 
Admiralty  from  collieries  throughout  the  country?— 
I  cannot  say. 

412.  .Wr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Tho  Admiralty  did  not 
settle  with  tho  companies  at  all,  and  towards  tho 
md  of  th«  quarter  or  half-year  they  raited  tho  price 
snd  made  it  operate  backward*?— Yes,  but  I  know 
many  rollieriea  kept  their  books  open  to  get  the 
prir*  into  the  June  half-year. 

41.1.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  December  half-year. 

om»  thing  happened  then.  Some  collieries  kept 

Ihnr   hooks  open   and   brought  the   Admiralty  prices 

•'10  half-year  to  which  they  belonged,  and  others 

brought  it  into  the  quarter  to  which  they  did  not  be- 

ne  rases  we  found  the  profit*  showed  a 

\>\K  jump  and  found  it  was  due  to  the  fa/-t  that  they 

b? ought  the  arrears  of  the  Admiralty  prices  into  the 

quarter  nnd  not  in  the  quarter  they  were  sold.     There 

was  a  diversity  of  practice  in  that. 

414.  Whatever  it  is  worth,   it  is  included    in    thlx 
.wd  profit? — Ye«. 

415.  .Ur     Kr-in  William* :    During  this  quarter  the 
r.rutral  price  of  export  coal  went  up  very  largely  on 
the  F,ast  Coast?— Y««.   • 

41fi.  As  high  as  70s.  and  80s.  per  ton?- Yes,  so  I 
undorntand 

417.  And  I  take  it  that  the  fiKuro  you  have  given 
of  12000.000  ton*  of  export  every  vear  to  neutrals 
at  a  price  of,  nay.  .TV  a  ton  ahovo  tho  normal  would 
naturally  increase  the  average  nelline  pri.-e  very  con- 
siderably over  the  whole  country.— Certainly. 


418.  I  suppose  the  collieries  that  do    this    neutral 
export  business  are  collieries  that  ordinarily  make  a 
profit? — I  should  say  they  are  probably  the  collieries 
that  are  making  profits  now :   whether  they  made  the 
same  profits  in  pre-war  times  I  do  not  know.     There 
was  no  such  variation  in  the  expoit  and  inland  prices 
in  pre-war  times. 

419.  Do   you  know,    or     not,     generally    speaking, 
whether  they  are  collieries  that  generally  do  well  that 
export  their  coal  on  the  East  Coast  and  other  places? 
— I  do  not  think  I  could  go  further  than  to  say  they  do 
especially  well  now.     Whether  they  did  especially  well 
before  the  war  I  hare  no  figures  to  show. 

420.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether 
that  increase  in  price  from  neutrals  went  to  people 
who  practically  pay  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  5  per  cent.,  in  excess  profits  and  to  the  Coal  Mines 
Control? — A  good  proportion  of  it  undoubtedly  did, 
but  I  could  not  say  what. 

421.  Yon  gave  us  the  figure  of  the  output  per  man 
employed  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  January  to 
June,  1918,  as  245  tons?— Yes. 

432.  During  that  period  there  was,  at  the  early 
part,  a  considerable  slack  time?— Yes,  for  the  first 
three  months. 

423.  Which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
cutput  per  man  for  that  period? — Yes. 

424.  Then  in  the,  three  months.  June  to  September, 
there  was  more  regular  working  than  over  the  average 
of  the   first  six    months?— There  was   the    influenza, 
*he  effect  of  which  I  know  from  what  I  have  heard  was 
very   great,   but  whether  the  better  working  during 
.Ftini-  to  September  offset  or  did  not  offset  the  slack- 
timo   working    in   March,    I  could    not  say.     It  had 
great    effect    on    the    outputs    and     on    the    short 
time,  I  know. 

496.  Do  you  think  that  that,  in  itself,  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  reduction  to  235  tons  per 
man  during  that  period?— I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  opinion  about  it.  Those  are  the  figures  I  found. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  know  the  reasons. 

428.  What  I  have  in  my  mind  was  this:  Assuming 
that  the  conditions  are  the  same,  there  is  a  difference 
of  10  tons  per  annum  per  man  employed  in  produc- 
tion at  a  time  when  wages  had  gone  up  pretty 
considerably? — AH  I  can  say  is  that  wages  had  gone 
up  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  10  tons  per  man 
employed,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  any  further. 

427.  We  can  draw  our  own  conclusions? — Anybody 
can   draw  any  conclusions. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Neither  of  you  mean  10  tons 
per  man  per  annum.  You  mean  10  tons  per  person. 
That  applies  to  children,  men  and  women. 

428.  .Wr.    Evan    William*:    Undoubtedly.     (To    tie 
Witnfix) :  You  can  give  us — at  least,  the  'Home  Office 
can — the  output   per   person   employed    underground 
for   this   period? — I   have   not   got  the    information; 
it  is  with   the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  The  Homo  Office  have  them 
ii[>  to  December,  1918,  and  it  will  be  a  convenience 
if  we  could  have  them  produced. 

Chairman :  You  want  tho  output  per  person  em- 
ployed underground  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1918? 

429.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:    For   a  series   of   years. 
(To  the  TFiio*,«) :   Then  you  have  particulars,  I  take 
it.   of  the  output  per  shift   worked?— Yes.     That   is 
all  on  what  we  call  the  War  Wage  forms,  and  those 
nre  now  being  summarised   in   our   Department,  and 
I   hope  they   will   ho  finished    in   n   few  days   for  the 
September   quarter.     That  is   all   we   havo   got  them 
for.     When    we   took   over   the  War   Wage,   tho   War 
Wage    forms    had    to   show    those    particulars.     They 
began   on   the    1st  July,    and   those    figures   nro   now 
heing  summarised,    and    will    he    ready  in    a    day   or 
two. 

430.  They   will   give   us    no   comparison    with    any- 
thing else?"— No. 

431.  Mr.   J.   T.   Fort/ie:    I   would   like  to  take  you 
l>;ick    to    the   figure   of  6d.    per   ton   which   you   said 
was    the    profit    per    ton    of    coal    produced    in    this 
country   got    by    coking    the    coal    and    taking    the 
by-products    from    it.       I    notice    the    figure    of    6d. 
per    ton    has   been   used   by   some   persons    as    profit 
per    ton    of    coal.     I    suppose    you    will    admit    that 
to     get     that     6d.   per      ton     there     has     been     a 
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greater     increase     in     expenditure     required? — Most 
certainly. 

432.  That  6d.  per  ton  has  not  been  gained  simply 
as  an   additional   profit  to  the   colliery   without   the 
expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money  indeed  to 
get  it?— My  understanding — I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  I  think  we  all  know — is  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  extension  during  the  war  period  of  coking 
ovens    and    by-products,    which    has    involved    large 
capital    expenditure    and    has    enormously    increased 
the  output  of  coke. 

433.  I   simply    want   you    to  appreciate   that   your 
figure  of  6d.  increased  profit  on  coal  is  a  little  mis- 
leading in   this  respect,    that  the   gentlemen  on   the 
other  side  of  the  table  may  not  have  appreciated  in 
the  same  way  as  you  and  I  do  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  capital  to  get  that  6d., 
as   the    initial    profit  on    coal   was   only   got   by   the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  and  other  matters.     It  is  a  profit 
derived   from   another   separate .  industry  entirely  ?- 
I  should  say  that  is  probably  true. 

434.  I  would  like  to  come  now  to  the  last  part  of 
your  evidence,   in  which  you   bring  out  the  case  of 
this  30  per  cent,  demand  and  the  reduced  hours.    Of 
course,   the  30  per  cent,   on  the  wages  spent  in  the 
country  is  quite,  a  simple  calculation  to  get  at  what 
it  will'  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  effect  of  the  reduced  hours  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  get   at  your  actual  figure  of  20   per  cent. 
After  all,  the  reduction  from  8  hours  to  6  is  25  per 
cent,    in   time.     I   do  not  mean  to   say   that  that  is 
the  ultimate  effect,  but  I  point  out  that  a  reduction 
from  8   hours  to  6,   which   is  presently  the   demand 
of   the  men,    is  a   reduction  of   25  per  cent.,   and   I 
would  like  to  know  how  you  get  at  your  figure?— I  did 
not  get  at  it ;  I  was  advised  by  our  technical  experts 
that  that  was  the  best  figure  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of   making  the  estimate. 

435.  But    a    reduction     from     8    hours     to   6   is  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent? — Yes. 

436.  I   do   not   think    you    could    have   used    those 
figures  without  thinking  something  about  them.     The 
actual    reduction    in   output,    of    course,    would     be 
equivalent  to  the  actual  reduction    in    the    effective 
working  hours  producing  coal? — At  the  face. 

437.  That  is  to  say,   a  man  is  not  producing  coal 
when  he  is  walking  to  his  work? — No. 

438.  So  that   really  the  effective  reduction   in   per- 
centage   is   actually    the   percentage  of  the    reduced 
time   occupied    at   the   face     in     effective     work     in 
producing  coal? — It  may  be. 

439.  Thai  may  be  less  than  8  hours? — Yes. 

440.  And    two   hours    off  makes   the   percentage  of 
reduction,    unless   there   is   some    increased    effort  to 
produce  coal,  even   more  than   25   per  cent.,  does  it 
not? — I  do  not  know. 

441.  I    mean   to  say,   7  to   5  is   more  than    25   per 
cent.,  is  it  not? — I  think  you  are  rather  asking  me 
to  express  an  opinion. 

442.  No,   it   is   an   arithmetical   calculation. — No,    I 
do  not  agree  it  is  an  arithmetical  calculation  a,t  all ; 
I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more. 

443.  7  to  5  is  a  great  deal  more  than  25  per  cent.? — 
I  told  you  I  agreed  six  was  three-quarters  of  8  and 
I  cannot  go  any  further. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  thought  Mr.  Forgie  did  not 
want  the  Witmess  to  give  an  opinion? 

444.  Mr.  J.   T.  Forgie:    It  is  not  an  opinion,   it  is 
an   arithmetical   calculation.        I  only   want  to   bring 
out  this,    that   Mr.   Dickinson's  20  per  cent.,   unless 
he  has  satisfied  himself  that  that  is  really  going  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  reduced  hours,  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  actual  figures  he  has  taken  and  given  me,  for 
instance? — I  said  I  had  accepted  it  from  our  technical 
experts. 

445.  Tt  affects  your  figure  of  20  per  cent.,   does  it 
not?— Yes,  I  agree. 

446.  Are  there  no  other  increased  charges,  do  you 
think,   besides  the  direct  effect  of  increase  in  wages 
and   reduction  in  hours  of  effective  work  producing 
coal? — What  do  you  mean  by  "  increased  charges  "  ? 

447.  There  is  fuel,  for  instance;  standing  charges? 
—  1     have     allowed     something    for    increased    other 
charges  as  well  as  wages  due  to  reduced  output. 

448.  You  have  in  this  2s.  7d.  ? — Yes.     7d.  of  that  is 
other  costs  and  2a.  Od.  wages. 


449.  I  need  not  put  to  you  the  same  questions  aa 
Mr.  Williams  put  to  you  about  the  effect  of  the  men's 
demand,    wanting   the   same  wages   for   the   reduced 
number  of  hours.     Of  course,  that  is  a  very  material 
increase?— Yes.      That    £14,000,000    is    Is.    6}d.    on 
180,000,000  tons. 

450.  That   makes  it    really    about   4s.    Ijd.? — Yes, 
that  is  right. 

451.  A   total   of  8s.   IJd.   altogether.     There   is   i-ne 
thing  I  would  like  if  you  could  give  it  to  us,  that  is 
the  average  profits  per  ton  of  coal  for  the  Coal  Trade 
of  the  whole  country,  or  divided  into  sections,  for  a 
number  of  years? — I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  that. 

452.  For  so  many  years  as  you  have  command  over? 

You  shall  have  it  for  all  the  control  period  from 

the  1st  July,  1917,  right  up  to  date. 

453.  I  want   to   go   further   back;    about  20   years 
ago? — I  am  afraid  we  have  not  got  the  information. 

454.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  had  some  figures? — I 
think  it  might  be  got  from  the  I  aland  Revenue  files. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forcjie:  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  average  realised  profit  per  ton  of  coal,  either 
for  the  whole  Kingdom  or  divided  into  districts,  if  it 
can  be  got. 

Chairman  :    Over  what  period  ? 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  Say  for  the  last  20  or  25  years. 

Witness :  Had  not  you  better  add  "  per  ton  of  coal 
raised,"  so  as  to  compare  with  the  other  figures? 

455.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :   Yes.     I  just  want  to  bring 
out  one  other  point,  and  then  I  have  finished ;  it  has 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Cooper.     There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  these  large  increased  profits 
which  the  Coal  Trade  has  been  earning.     I  suppose, 
as   a  matter   of   fact,    the  pre-war   earning   was   the 
standard  of  profit?— Yes. 

456.  And,   if  an  undertaki  ig  earns  that  standard 
profit,  it  is  allowed  to  keep  it? — Yes. 

457.  If  it  makes  more  it  only  gets  5  per  cent,  on 
the  addition  it  makes? — That  is  right. 

458.  But  if  its  output  goes  back  and  it  does  not 
earn  that  standard,  its  standard  is  reduced  by  thri-e- 
fourths  of  the  reduction  in  output? — That  is  right. 

459.  Therefore,   in  fact,  if  it  does  not   produce  its 
previous  output  and  does  not  make  its  standard,  no 
matter  what  the  price  of  coal  is,  it  does  not  get  any- 
thing like  its  pre-war  standard  of  profits? — If  it  does 
not   make    its    pre-war    standard    of    profits   and    its 
output   has  gone  down,   it  does  not  get  its  pre-war 
standard  of  profits ;  it  gets  something  less. 

460.  Mr.  E.   W.   Cooper:     That    is    not  quite  the 
point.       Mr.   Forgie's  question  was :    Supposing  the 
output  is  maintained,  if  its  profits  go  down,  it  does 
not  get  anything  under  the  Controller? — Yes,  it  gets 
its  guaranteed  standard   under  the  agreement. 

461.  Mr.   J.    T.   Forgie.    What  I   was   wanting   to 
bring  out  was  this,  thai  in  your  .average  overall,  after 
you  increase  the  profits  by  charging  the  extra   price 
per  ton    of   coal,   you   still  were   £100,000  short   per 
month? — Yes. 

462.  That  shows  that  the  Coal  Trade  all  over  was 
not  gaining  very  much.     Some  firms  may  have  beer, 
getting  the  5  per  cent,  of  the  increased  profit  earned, 
but  that  was  all,   and  the  other  collieries,  were   not 
getting  it;  they  were  not  getting  their  pre-war  stan- 
dard,   because    you    were    still    £100,000    short    per 
month? — I    think    the   reason   of   that    was   that    thc- 
excess  profits  took  all  the  rest. 

463.  I  do  not  say  what  it  was,  but  what  I  want  to 
(•ring  out  is  that  the  Inland  Revenue  got  the  excess 
profits  and  it  was  not  the  coalowner  who  got  them? — 
No,  vhe  coal  owner  got  his  5  per  cent,  That  was  all. 

464.  I  am  saying  this  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Webb 
and  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money,  because  I  think  they  have 
been   misunderstanding  this,   because  they  think   the 
extra  profits  are  all  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  poal- 
owners,   and   I  want  to  bring  it  out  that  the  extra 
profits  are  all  going  into  the  Exchequer. — I  think  I 
must  make  one  point  here  which  I  overlooked  before, 
and  that  is  this:    If  a  colliery  is  making  just  below 
what    we    call     in     the    Coal     Mines   Agreement  the 
guaranteed  standard,   and  the  guarantee.!  standard, 
by  the  reduction  in  output,  happens  to  be  below  the 
profit   standard,    any   profit    that   arises    out   of   the 
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increased  price  of  coal  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
profits  of  that  colliery  from  the  guaranteed  standard 
up  to  the  profit  standard,  it  would  keep  the  whole  of. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  do  not  want  to  interpu 
late,  but  since  Mr.  Foigie  mentioned  my  name,  mu\ 
I  ask  one  question  on  this-? 

Chairman:   Certainly. 

465.  'lozza  Money:  Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge  that    there   is   a   very   great   agitation    for   the 
entire  abolition  of  Excess  Profits  Duty,  and,  if  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  were  abolished  and  these  profits 
were    made    by    the    coalo.r-iers,    the    whole   of    these 
extra  profits,  which  you  have  kindly  told  us  of,  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  coalowner!' — No,  they  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Coil  Controller. 

466.  I   am  assuming  the  abolition  of  control,   then 
tliov  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  coal  owner  r — 
Yea,  if  the  control  and  excess  profit*  were  abolished. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Furgie:  Assuming  the  Excess  'Profite 
were  done  away  with  and  the  Coal  Control  was  done 
away  with,  I  assume  you  would  do  away  with  the  con- 
trol of  prices? — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
Mr.   ll'jl/crt  fi/mllir  :    Ami  increase  your  profits. 
(if :  No,  it  might  reduce  prices. 

468.  >'n-   /.     '',,,,::.,    \l,,n<y:    May  1   ask  one  more 
question  on  that?     Do  not  you  think  it  probable,  in 
spite  of  any  reflection  that  may  have  been  made  on 
the  virtues  of  the  Coal  Controller's  Department,  that 
if  there  had  been  no  control  we  nbouM  prolublv  have 
been  paying  60s.    per  ton  for  coal,   or   I  will  say   a 
higher   figure  than    the    44s. ?— You    must    remember 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  Coal  Controller  there  is  a 
limitation  of  prices,  and  the  prices  could  not  have  been 
put  up  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

469.  I  will  soy,  without  Government  coiitn.l-      \Vith- 
nut  the  limitation  of  prices? 

f«f     I  think  that  is  a  fair  assumption. 

471  Mr.  Ktnn  \ViUiamt:  In  calculating  the  increase 
in  cost  due  to  the  reduced  output,  did  you  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  boiler  consumption  would 
practically  remain  the  same  at  the  collieries  an  I  that 
the  i.  •:  ..  -i.  n  in  the  disposable  coal,  even  •  n  ymr 
assumption,  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  20  per 
cent.? — I  did  not  gat  at  it  exactly  in  that  win.  I 
baaed  my  estimate  simply  on  the  total  wages'  bill 
at  the  present  time  and  the  total  production  of  coal, 
less  the  20  per  cent,  reduction  -if  output — while  the 
wage*  would  not  be  changed  at  all,  except  as  to  the 
'0,000  we  are  talking  about— then  I  added  on 
to  that  the  effect  of  the  30  per  cent,  increase  and  I 
arrived  at  the  total  wages  Mil  under  the  assumed 
•"stances.  This  I  converted  to  cost  per  ton 
raised,  and  so  arrived  at  the  additional  cost  per  ton 
raised. 

473.   We  have  been  dealing  with  that  all  the  time?— 
That  additional  cost  is   the   additional   cost  p«- 
raised.     Now   if  you  want  to  see  what  the  effect  of 
that  is  you  ha  •!•  r  how   much  of  that  coal 

that  is  raised  will  be  available  for  sale. 

Exactly,  that  is  my  point?— And  if  the  per- 
centage of  mine  consumption,  for  instance,  goes  up, 
say  from  8J  p«  i  10  per  cent.,  it  means  that, 

instead  of  having  183,000,000  tons  for  sa'e,  you  •• 

have  180,000.000  tons  and  of  course,  the  addi- 
tional selling  price  necessary  to  meet  that  incr 
cast  would  be  correspondingly  increased,  but  so  far 
my  figures  are  all  on  tonnage  raised  cost  and  the 
question  nf  mine  consumption  does  not  come  into  it 
until  yon  begin  to  convert  that  (17  determining  what 
you  mast  put  on  the  coal  to  cover  the  increased  cost, 
and  then  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  possible 
increased  percentage  of  mine  consumption  due  to 
reduced  output. 

>  ciliated  your  figures  on 

the  disposable  coal  instead  of  gross  output,  the  in- 
crease in  rout  would  have  been  very  considerably  more 
than  9s.  "«!.,  which  you  arrived  at? — Yea,  it  would  be 
rather  m 

.idvrably  morr'f     I  do  not  know  how  much 
increase  thp  mine  consumption  would  be. 

476.  The  mine  consumption  would  remain  |>inrti- 
cally  the  same? — It  does  not  always  according  to  our 


figures;  sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  it  does  not. 
Sometimes  it  goes  up;  it  varies  very  much.  I  have 
seen  it  go  up  with  a  reduced  output  in  many  cases :  I 
have  seen  it  go  down  with  an  increased  output.  I  am 
talking  simply  of  figures. 

477.  You  mean  individual  cases? — Yes. 

478.  But  taking  averages  it  n  mains  very  much  the 
name  whether   the  output  goes  up  or   down,   taking 
the  country   as  a   whole? — i'es,   1   suppose  taking   it 
broadly  it  would. 

479.  So  that  assuming  the  cull  ery  consumption  re- 
mained the  same  the  reduction  in  the  disposable  coal 
would   be  a   very   much  higher   percentage  than  you 
have  taken,  and  the  increase  in  cost  calculated  on  the 
disposable  coal  would  be  very  much  more,  than  your 
figure  of  2s.  7d.? — It  would  bo  higher;  I  do  not  know 
how  much. 

Mr.    Hubert   Smillie:    You    are    not   examining    Mr. 
Dickinson  as  a  mine  expert  now,  are  you? 
Mr.    /-.'run    \\illiamt:    No. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Surely  you  do  not  want  to 
make  him  say  taat  in  the  12  hours  at  night,  when 
there  is  no  winding  and  no  machinery  going,  you  will 
use  as  much  coal  for  firing  purposes  as  you  will  during 
the  day,  when  you  are  working  your  engines!' 

480.  .!/>.    Ki-nii    \\'illiam»:    The    point   is  that   the 
coal  used  for  the  engine  winding,  and  so  on,  does  not 
form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  consumption 
o!    the   colliery    as   would   materially   affect   the  con- 
sumption at  the  boilers  if  the  winding  hours  were  to 
remain   the  same.     (To   the    Witneu) :    On   the  same 
lines  you  have  not  taken  into  effect  at  all  the  increase 
in    the   cost   of    timber,    management,    and   standing 
charges  upon  the  production  of  disposable  coal  ? — No, 
it  is  all  covered  by  the  explanation  I  cave.     It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  of  the  coal  raised  is  available 
for  disposal  when  you  get  to  it. 

1-1.  So  that  the  actual  increase  in  cost  is,  on  tin- 
basis  of  disposable  coal,  considerably  above,  and  that 
is  the  true  commercial  basis  to  take? — You  are  con- 
verting the  whole  thing  on  to  a  tonnage  disposable 
basis  instead  of  a  wages  basis. 

482.  Which   is   the   commercial   basis,    is   it  not? — 
Then  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 

483.  Sir  \tthur  Hurkhtim:    With  regard,  again,  to 
the  question  of  the  6d.  on  these  by-producta,   I  feel 
that  is  a  question  which  we  ought  to  have  more  in- 
formation  II|MIII.     Is  it  possible  to  get  these  figures 
exclusive    of    the    by-products?       I    think     i-    is    an 
entirely  different  business,  and  I  agree  it  is  entirely 
extra  capital,  and  if  we  had  those  figures  separately 
we  should  have  better  figures  for  a  coal  mine  than 
if  they  were  inclusive? — I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get 
the    information,    but   have    not  succeeded.      I    have 
tried  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  they  could  not 
giro  me  any.     I  asked  the  Inland  Revenue  if  when 
they   were  getting  out   figures,  they   could   separate 
the    pteAta-^etween    the    coal    mines    and    the  coke 
ovens.    Tfcey  said  they  would  try,  but  they  were  very 
much  afraid  they  could  not  do  it. 

\rth\ir  J)\ickham:  That  is  rather  an  important 
point. 

Chairman:  Yes,  it  is.  I  will  send  round  again 
this  even,  ng  to  see  if  it  cnnnot  !><•  done. 

U'lincit:  I  would  like  to  add  on  that,  it  is  only 
because  I  found  this  enormous  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  anything,  and  it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  at  present,  almort  impossible  to  get.  any  reliable 
s,  that  I  ventured  with  great  hesitation  to  give 
tin-  figures  I  did  use  because  it  is  the  only  thine  that 
we  have  got  to  give  us  any  guide,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  take  it  with  that  reservation.  If  I  had 
thought  we  could  get  it  in  any  other  way  I  would  not 
have  mentioned  the  figure  at  all. 

484.  .Sir  Arthur  Tluckham:    It   U  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary  figure  to  give  showing  the  profit  over  the 
whole  coal  raised ;  there  is  no  relation  at  all  in  any 
way? — I  will  give  you,  if  you  like,  exactly  the  way  i«i 
which   I   got   it. 

I'linii  limn:  I  will  try  and  have  those  figures  by 
next  Monday. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  Do  coke  ovens  and  by-products 
come  within  our  province  at  all;  is  it  part  of  our 
Reference? 

Chairman :  Yes,  I  think  it  is.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament  you  will  see 
it  says:  "  His  Majesty  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
Commissioners,  consisting  of  a  Chairman,  who  shall 
be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Vice-Ohairman, 
and  such  other  persons  as  His  Majesty  may  think  fit, 
lor  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  position  of,  and 
conditions  prevailing  in,  the  coal  industry,  and  in  par- 
ticular as  to!I;  then  "(d)  selling  prices  and  profits 
in  the  coal  industry,  or  any  industry  commonly 
carried  on  in  connection  therewith  or  as  ancillary,  or 
incidental  thereto." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  la  not  it  the  fact  that  all 
the  time  we  have  been  including  all  the  persons  work- 
ing at  these  industries? 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  No,  they  are  not  included  at  all. 
The  by-products  amd  coke  ovens  works  do  not  come 
under  the  Mines  Regulation  Act;  they  come  under 
the  Factory  Act,  and  the  figures  which  are  brought 
out  are  simply  for  the  mine  workers  working  above 
and  underground. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  But  the  men  in  the  washeries 
attached  are  included. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  The  washeries  are  an  entirely 
separate  thing.  You  have  to  wash  your  coal  for  sale, 
but  the  washeries  sometimes  are  not  attached  to  the 
coke  ovens.  Very  often  the  washeries  are  attached 
to  the  collieries. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  take  it  that  the  figures  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  dealing  with  were  for  by-products  and 
coke  oven  plants  in  coUiej-y  premises. 

Witness:    That  is  right. 

485.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    Not  away  from   the  col- 
lieries?— No. 

486.  As  a  part  of  the  colliery  concerned  ?— All  those 
nhich  are  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
with  the  coal  mines. 

487.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :    You   do   not   take  the 
labour   from   those  coke   oven   plants   and   put   them 
in  your  labour  figures  which  you  have  given  us  for 
coal.     You  take  the  profit,  but  you  do  not  take  that 
labour  in  any  calculation  of  your  output? — There  is 
no    tie    up    between    that    number    of    men    and    the 
profits  at  all. 

488.  You    have    taken    one    figure,    and    you    have 
given  us  the  profits  earned  by  these  coke  ovens  added 
to  the  profits;  in  the  other  case  you  do  not  put  in 
the   workpeople? — 1918    does    not    include    any    coke 
oven  profits. 

489.  Mr.  Cooper:   But  in  estimating  it  per  person 
employed    the    people    employed    on    the    by-product 
ovens  are   not    included? — I    understand    not.       The 
Home  Office  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Sir  'Richard  Redmayne :  In  the  coke  oven  figures 
the  persons  employed,  and  so  forth,  are  quite  ex- 
traneous to  the  coal  mine  figures ;  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  those  calculations  as  to  output  per 
person  employed,  or  anything. 

Chairman:  It  is  a  very  important  point.  Will 
you  kindly  write  down,  and  give  to  me,  what  infor- 
mation you  require,  and  I  will  have  it  sent  round 
this  evening? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Where  the  coal  is  now  being 
cleaned  to  prepare  it  for  coke  ovens  the  people  who 
are  on  the  cleaning  and  washing  plant,  and  so  on, 
are  now  included  in  the  number  by  which  they 
divided  the  output? 

Mr.  Cooper:  They  are  included  as  surface  workers? 
Mr.   Robert   Smillie :    Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper:  But  those  actually  on  the  by-product 
.ivens  are  not? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   They  are  not. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  All  the  preparation  of  coal  is 
not  for  by-products,  it  is  a  very  small  proportion, 
and  even  the  number  of  persons  employed  additional 
in  recent  years  on  the  screening  or  picking  or  wash- 


ing of  coal  has  very  little  effect  on  the  total  effective 
number. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  are  not  to  take  that.  It 
is  a  very  considerable  effect,  20  per  cent,  nearly. 

Chairman :  We  will  get  it  from  the  Witness  if  we 
may;  you  two  gentlemen  rather  disagree  with  one 
another  on  that? 

490.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham:     (To     the     Witness.) 
Have  you   got   any    figures   to   give   us   showing   the 
increase   in   capital   employed   in   these   undertakings 
over    these   years    for    which    you    have    given    these 
figures? — No.     I  think  the  Inland  Revenue  will  have 
capital  figures  for  all  the  whole  period. 

491.  The   capital   employed    in   these   undertakings 
for  the  years  quoted  ? — I  am  afraid  they  will  not  have 
them  before  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  came  in.     They 
have  them   from  that  date  on.     There  is  a  general 
estimate  up  to  that  date  of  capital  employed  in  the 
colliery  undertakings  of  roughly  10s.  per  ton,  which 
everybody  seems  to  accept. 

Mr.  R.  IV.  Cooper: No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

492.  Sir    Thomas   Hoyden :    I    am    not   quite   clear 
whether  I  have  got  the  exact  figures  that  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  wages  and  the  reduction  in  work- 
ing hours  would  amount  to.     The  original  figure  I 
think  you  gave  us  was  about  6s.  7d.  per  ton,  which 
in    view    of    something    Mr.  Smillie    said    just  now 
about   the   maintenance   of   the   wages  on    the   piece 
work,  and  some  other  smaller  modifications,  brought 
it  up  to  a  little  over  8s.     That  8s.  is  based  on  what 
output? — If    Mr.    Smillie's   point   is   taken    that   the 
piece-work   rates   are  put   up   to   give   the   men    the 
same  earnings  as  before  the  reduction  in  hours  you 
would  bring  the  total  increase  altogether  up  to  8s.  2d., 
that  is  per  ton  raised. 

493.  On    250,000,000    tons?— On    200,000,000    tons, 
because    50,000,000    goes    off    in    the    reduction    of 
output. 

494.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  divide  the  total  out- 
put by  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  ?— No,  I 
divide  the  total  output  into  the  total  wages  cost. 

495.  Perhaps  it  is  only  50  per  cent,  of  persons  who 
are  on  ton  rates — I  took  it  as  50   per  cent,  for  the 
piece  workers. 

496.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden :  So  that  it  would  be  8s.  2d  ? 
— Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Evan  Williams'  point  is,  when 
you  are  converting  that  into  the  selling  price  on  the 
disposable  coal  yoxi  have  to  make  another  allowance 
for  the  loss  on  the  coal  that  is  used? 

497.  Mr.    Evan    Williams :     Disposable   coal  is  the 
basis  for  your  1918  returns? — Yes. 

498.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  figures  you  gave  us  as 
to   output.     I   do   not  want  to  question  you   on  the 
technical   side  of  the  question,   but  merely   upon  its 
features  as  they  present  themselves  to  an  enquirer  like 
yourself :  with  regard  to  the  Eight  Hours  Commission 
of   1907,  have  you  had  occasion  to   read   the  Report 
and  Evidence  lately? — No,  I  have  not. 

499.  Are  you  aware  that  coal  owners  gave  evidence 
before  that  Committee  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be 
a   very  large   reduction  in  output  of   coal   owing   to 
the  operation  of  that  Act? — I   have  been  told  so;   1 
do  not  know  it  otherwise. 

500.  Are  you  aware  that  that  so  affected  the  Com- 
missioners who  were  engaged   in  a  task  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  we  are  engaged  that  they  presented 
a  Report  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  contained  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  as   to  what  was  to  happen 
with  regard  to  coal  output? — I    have    not    road    the 
Report;  I  wish  I  had. 

501.  At  any  rate  you  have  some  knowledge  that  those 
things  did  occur  to  some  extent? — I  remember  some- 
body saying  so  in  conversation,  that  is  all.      I  do  not 
know  it. 

502.  If  we  go  to  actual  experience  you  have  told  us 
that  in  1910  the  output  was  257  tons  per  man ;  that 
in  1913  it  had  risen  to  259  tons,  being  an  advance  of 
2  tons;  and  in  1915,  270  tons  per  man,  being  an  ad- 
vance of  13  tons  from  1910,  the  year  in  which  the  Act 
.actually  came  into  real  operation? — That  is  right. 
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503.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  those  prophecies 
were  made  they  were  falsified  by  experience  were  they 
not!' — Those  are  the  figures  as  1  find  them. 

504.  Did  you  take  that  into  account  when  you  made 
this  estimate  of  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  output!' — 1 
did    not   make   the   estimate.     1   was  asked  to   work 
something   out  on  the  effect  of  the  demands  of   the 
miners  and  I  was  given  by  our  technical  advisers  30 
per  cent,   as  a  fair  figure  to  take.     I  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  it. 

505.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  took  those  facts 
into  account:'' — 1  do  not  know  at  all. 

606.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  took  into 
account  in  the  amount  of  output  the  work  which 
would  be  expected  in  the  first  six  of  the  eight  hours? 
— No,  I  do  not  know. 

507.  Neither  can  you  say  whether  any  improvement 
in  machinery  or  equipment  were  taken  into  account? 
—No. 

608.  Or  the  increased  use  of  coal-getting 
machinery  ? — No.  I  want  to  disclaim  all  re- 
sponsibility of  any  sort  or  kind  for  that  figure. 

600.  With  regard  to  the  point  about  by-prod ucts, 
you  are  aware  that  this  industry  has  very  greatly 
enlarged  during  the  war  owing  to  war  necessities? — 

f«m 

610.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  for  a  moment  that 
this  profit  of  (id.  per  ton  is  made  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  war  profit?— Surely. 

511.  Are  TOO  aware  also  that  this  side  of  the  In* 
dustry  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  this  country? — 
I  have  always  understood  so. 

And  we  suffered  greatly  from  it  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war? — Yes. 

That  was  very  largely  due  to-  lack  of  eater- 
prise? — It  waa  supposed  to  be. 

514.  Is  it  *Jso  the  fact  DOW  that  the  industry  ban 
been  well  established  owing  to  the  war,  and  is  likely 
to  continue? — I  hope  so. 

615.  Therefor*,  those  profits  are  likely  to  continue? 
—Thai  is  a  question  of  prices. 

616.  At  any  rate  the  industry  is  likely  to  continue 
on  a  considerable  scale? — The  demand  will  not  be  any* 
thing  like  so  great  unices  there  is  going  to  be  another 
war. 

617.  But  still  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
over  what  was  don*  before? — Yes,  I  hope  so,   if  we 
are  going  to  keep  our  end  up. 

618.  With  regard  to  your  estimate    of    the    effect 
upon  the  coat  per  ton  of  coal,   it  follows  from  what 

.  ive  said  that  you  are  in  m>  way  rmponitiblo  for 
this  »  per  cent.?— No. 

619.  Yon     simply     took     it     from     the     technical 
rs;  we  shall  n< 

l«-  if:!!.:     til.-IU  ' 

Ckairman :  Yes.  Mr.  Dickinson  simply  takes  that 
figure  a*  one  of  his  basic  facts. 

A9t)  '  .nry:  Then  iimiiming  for  the 

moment  the  8s.  at  which,  I  think,  you  have  now 
arrived,  taking  that  s*  the  basis  of  the  argument, 
have  you  observed  that  this  increased  profit,  with 
»hi<  h  y"i  only  became  acquainted  two  days  ago,  and 
which, "I  understand,  was  made  at  the  end  of  last  year? 
—September  of  last  year. 

621.  Amounts  to  4s.  7d.P— 3s.  7d. 

522.  No,  it  amount*  altogether  to  4s.  7d.,  does  It 
not? — Do  you  mean  6d.  for  royalties? 

623.  And  6d.  for  by-products?— Yea,  4s.  7d. 
04.  And  before  the  war  it  was  Is.  6d.— Yea. 

MS.  So  that  there  is  there  shown  a  margin  of 
3s.  Id  per  ton  on  the  actual  product  of  tho  mine, 
simply  taking  the  product  at  the  pit-head  and  the 
operation*  on  the  ran  ace,  towards  this  stnn  of  which 
you  have  mad«>  an  estimate? — 3s.  Id.  per  ton,  of 
conn*,  on  a  much  reduced  tonnage. 

630.  Quite.  That  i»  awnming  this  very  bi«j  decrease 
in  output  of  which  you  have  spoken? — This  20  per 
cent.,  yes.  The  4s.  7d.  would  not  be  there. 


no  doubt  have    an    opportunity  of 


527.  3s.  Id.,  and  it  was  Is.  6d.  pre-war?— Yes.     In 
other  words,  you  could  use  up  3s.  Id.  in  concessions  of 
some  sort  and  leave  Is.  per  ton  profit,  or  Is.  (id.  on 
those  figures  on   the  output  which,   ot   course,   is   a 
greatly     reduced     output     as     compared     with     the 
standard  period. 

528.  With  regard  to  this  calculation  of  your  own, 
not  on  the  technical  side,  when  you  estimated  for  a 
largely  decreased  output,  did  you  reduce  wages  on 
the  surface  proportionately,  seeing  that  there  would 
be  less  product  to  deal  with? — No. 

529.  Would  that  make  a  very  serious  difference  to 
your  calculation?     I  mean  if  it  were  really  true  that 
the  production  of  coal  was  going  down  from  about  270 
tons  in   1915  to  only  200,   would  not  it  follow  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  reduction  in  labour  on 
the    surface? — I    started    with    an    output    of    228 
million  tons  and  a  certain  wages  bill.     Then  I  said 
that  might  be  increased  to  250  million  by  the  return 
of   men.     l"i   per   cent,    increase   in   men  on   a  con- 
servative estimate  might  increase  that  output  to  250 
million  tons;   it  jnight  be  more,   but  I  put   it  at  a 
safe  figure.     Then   I  added  the  17}  per  cent,  on  to 
the  wages  all  round,   because  that  would  be  the  in- 
creased   number   of    men,    and    that  divided    by    the 
tonnage    which   would   then   be   raised,    which   would 
be  200  on  this  assumption,  would  give  you  the  wages 
cost   per   ton    after   the    concessions    were    made,    as 
compared  with  the  wages  cost  before. 

530.  Then  you  assume  that  there  would  be  as  many 
men  required  on  the  surface  to  deal  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  50  millions  of  output? — Yes. 

531.  Is  not  that  rather  a  fallacy?— It  may  be,  I  do 
not   profess   to   know.     I   did    not   know   whether   it 
would  reduce  them  or  not.     I  assume  it  would  be  the 
same  number,  because  they  would  be  working  shorter 
time. 

532.  Mr.  R.  11.  Tawney:  You  gave  us  some  figures 
about  the  increase  in  earnings.     I  think  you  said  the 
average  for  the  four  years  1899  to  1903  was  £85? — 
Yes. 

633.  And  for  the  three  months  ending  September, 
1918,  it  waa  £169?— Yes. 

534.  That  is  to  say,  roughly,  double? — Yes. 

636.  At  the  same  time,  you  gave  us  some  figures 
for  the  value  at  the  pit-head  from  1899  to   1903  of 
8s.  8Jd.,  was  it  not?— Yes. 

536.  And  in  1918  it  was  24*.  JOd.  ?— That  is  right, 
for  the  quarter  ending  September. 

637.  That  k  to  *ay,  where  wages  on  your  estimate 
have  doubled  the  price  at  the  pit-hood  has  trebled,  or 
virtually   trebled ?— Yes. 

638.  Does  not  that  suggest  that  the  common  state 
ment  that  the  advance  in  price  is  mainly   due  to  a 
rise  in  wagon  is  rather  erroneous? — I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  know;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  opinion,  is  it  not? 

639.  I.  beg"  your  pardon  for  trying  to  get  opinions, 
if  it  is  M>.— I  do  not  want  to  burk  the  question  in  the 
least,   but  I  really  had  not  thought  of  it  from  that 
|>»int   of   view   particularly.     The  figures  I   give  are 
figures  as  I  see  them. 

640.  They  are  the  figures   you   gave? — Yes. 

541.  That  is  to  say,  the  figures  are  that  the  price* 
have    multiplied    by    three    while    wages    have   only 
doubled?— Yes. 

542.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :   Mr.  Dickinson  is  going  to 
let  us  have  tables  showing  the  figures? — I  think  you 
«ant  the  figure  that  the  total  output  per  man   has 
gone  down   to. 

643.  Mr.  B.  E.  Tawney:   You  gave  the  total  wage 
bill  in   1918  as  £130,000,000.       Is  that  correct?       I 
think  that  was  what  you  based  your  estimate  on? — 
That  is  without  the  war  wa£,e      £130,000,000  without 
the  war  wage  and  £40,000,000  for  the  war  wage :  that 
is  for  the  last  half  of  1018,  since  the  second  war  wage 
went  on. 

644.  Can  you  give  us  the  -TWresponding  figure  for 
1913,  or  before  the  war?— Yea.     The  total  wages  bill 
in   the  year   1913.   that   is   based   on  Professor   Louis' 
h\i>othesi-,   which    I    have   explained    to   you    before, 
was  £91,000,000. 
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545.  From    £91,000,000    to    £130,000,000,    that    is 
£40,000,000;    that    is    to    say    it    has    increased    by 
about  30  per  cent.,  has  it  not,  apart  from  the  war 
wage? — No,  it  is  more  than  that,  because  there  is  a 
reduction   in  numbers.     That  is  why  I  said  I  would 
give  you  the  figures.     There  is  a  10  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion  in   men.     That   brings   it   down  to  £81,000,000. 
Then    there    is    an    increase    from    £81,000,000     to 
£130,000,000,    which    is    £49,000,000,    which    is    just 
about  50  per  cent.     That  is  the  increase,  as  I  make 
it,  due  to  the  normal  rise  in  wages  by  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  Awards,  and  so  on.     Then  the  rest  of  the 
increase  is  represented  by  the   war  wage. 

546.  In   the   meantime,    unless    I   took    down  your 
figures  wrongly,  the  profits  in  1913  were  £13,000,000, 
were  they  not? — Yes. 

547.  And       in      September,       1918,       they       were 
£39,000,000?— Yes. 

548.  That  is  to  say  they  have  been   multiplied  by 
three?— Yes. 

549.  After  paying  these  advanced  wages? — Yes. 

550.  I   did  not  mean  to  overlook  the  point,   but  I 
am  concerned  with  the  productivity  of  the  industry; 
I  recognised  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  profit  is 
returned,  of  course.     There  is  one   point  I   want  to 
ask  you  about  the  output.     I  think  you  said  the  out- 
put rose  from  about  259  tons  in  1913  to  270  tons  in 
1915?— 1913     was     a     very    big     output.     That    was 
287,000,000    tons. 

551.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  looking  at  the  out- 
put in  tons  per  man. — 1913  was  259. 

552.  In  the  meantime   the  earnings  rose,   did  they 
not,  from  £82  in  1913  to  £105  in  1915?— Yes. 

553.  Therefore    the   suggestion    that   as   sometimes 
made  that  a  rise  in  wage  tends  to  be  followed  by  a 
falling   off    in   output   per   man,   which    I    think   was 
made   by  Mr.  Evans  Williams,   is  not  borne  out  by 
these   figures,    is   it? — I  do   not  know.     There  is   an- 
other cause  there  that  has  to  be  considered.     I  do 
not  want  to   give  any  opinion   at  all,  but  you  must 
remember  this  cause,   that  that  year,   1915,   was  the 
year  when  the  whole  population  all  over  the  country 
was  in  the  most  enthusiastic  condition  as  to  the  war 
that  they  could  possibly  be;   everybody,   without  ex- 
ception, and  miners  naturally,  equally  with  everybody 
else,   if  not  more  so,   were  putting  their  backs  into 
their  work  and  getting  a  great  deal  more  output,  and 
that  is  a  factor  which  I  think  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
as  well. 

554.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Putting  it  on  the  question 
of   the   reduction   of  hours,   merely  on   the   statistics 
without  going  into  the  technical  question,  you  have 
been  advised  that  there  would  be  a  certain  reduction 
in   output? — Yes. 

555.  Supposing  there  were  no  reduction  in  output, 
not   necessarily   because 'the   same   men   produced    it, 
but  supposing  there  was  an  increased  number  of  men 
employed,   and  therefore   the  actual  coal  brought  up 
to  the  surface   remained   the   same,   apart  from   any 
increase  in   wages,  there  would  be  no  increased  cost 
due   to   reduction   in   hours,    would   there? — I   would 
like  to  work  that  out.    I  have  assumed  a  17$  per  cent, 
increase   in   men. 

556.  But,  prima  facie,  apart  from  technical  details, 
which    we   do   not  want  to   go   into,   the  effect  of   a 
reduction  of  hours  would  be  taken  to  be  merely  the 
reduction    of    output   that   was   involved.      If    there 


was  no  reduction  of  output  there  would  be  no  in- 
creased cost  due  to  the  employment  of  additional 
men  ? — But  if  you  have  to  increase  the  number  of  men 
to  maintain  the  output  you  must  have  an  increased 
wages  bill. 

557.  I  am  assuming  that  the  coal  owner  is  paying 
the  same  price  per  ton  for  getting  the  coal  in   any 
case? — He  could  not  be. 

558.  If  the  output  remains  the  same  he  only  pays 
for  the  tons  which  come  up,  and  if  the  output  remains 
the  same  he  pays  proportionately.     What  extra  cost 
would   there   be   at  all?— Of  the   day   men,   a  larger 
number  of  day  men. 

559.  A   larger   number  of  day  men,   but  only  pro- 
portionately to  the  output.     I  am  asking  you,  assum- 
ing that  there  was  no  reduction  of  output  at  all?— 
AVould  not  you  have  to  have  a  larger  number  of  day 
men  if  you  had  shorter  hours? 

560.  Let  us  separate,  first  of  all,  the  piece-workers. 
Assuming  as  regards  the  piece-workers  there  was  no 
reduction  in  the  production  there  would  seem  to  be, 
Iji'ima  facie,  no  increase  in  cost  at  all? — That  is  right. 

£61.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  cost  with  regard 
to  the  day  men,  assuming  their  labour  were  not 
more  efficient? — That  is  right. 

562.  But,    assuming  that   the   product  remains   the 
same  after  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  same  number 
of  day  men  might  be  able  to  deal  with  it? — Possibly. 

563.  We  do  not  know  that? — I  do  not  know. 

564.  Therefore,    it  is   not    necessarily  to    be    taken 
that,   even  if   each  man's  production   falls  off,   there 
is  any  reduction  in  the  output,  because  you  might  have 
more  men? — Yes. 

565.  Therefore,  although  your  technical  adviser  has 
advised  you  that  you  may  assume  a  20  per  cent,  re- 
duction  in   each  man's  output,   that  does   not  at  all 
give  you  any  inference  as  to  what  the  total  reduction 
of   output  is,    because   you    do    not   know  how    many 
men  will  come  on. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper :  Do  you  mean  more  men  in  coal 
getting? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Yes. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  You  are  aware  that  by  Act 
of  Parliament  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  number 
of  coal  getters  ? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Yes. 

Witness :  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  this  way,  for 
the  sake  of  example;  I  do  not  warit  to  start  an 
argumentative  point.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  double  shift  might  be  worked  and 
you  might  have  a  largely  increased  output  without 
an  increased  cost  for  pieceworkers. 

566.  Therefore,    the  argument  must   necessarily  be 
that  the  increase  in  cost,  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
hours,  is  due  to  the  reduced  output  ? — You  are  asking 
me  for  an  opinion  again. 

567.  Your   calculation   is   based  on   the  assumption 

that  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  output? It  is 

based  on   a   figure  for  a  reduction   of   output  which 
it  was  suggested  I  should  use.     I  simply  took  a  figure 
which  was  given  to  me,  and  nothing  else. 

568.  Then  the  other  point  is,  if  I  may  assume  for 
a  moment  that  there  is  no  reduction  in  output,  that 
the  extra   cost   is   limited    to    the   cost   of    increased 
wages  demands? — That  is  right. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.15.) 
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, KTiiik  Lowu  DICKINSON,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


Chairman:    I    think,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    Hodges 
wants  to  a*k  you  tome  question*. 

569.  Mr.  frank  Hodget-.ViM.  you  turn  to  Form  G., 
the  Form  cent  out  by  your  Department?     In  section  2 
of  that  Form  I  tee  you  have  provided  for  the  various 
cosU,  and,  under  wages,  you  have  provided  for  a  state- 
ment  of  wages  paid  in  development  woi 

570.  Hare  you  any  mean*  of  ascertaining  whether, 
or  have  you  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether, 
that  development  work  is  work  that  should  be  legiti- 
mately charged  against  the  capital  instead  of  being 
charged  as  ordinary  cost  on  the  tonnage  produced? — 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  do.     That  question  is,  of  course, 
one  for  settlement  by   the  Inland    Revenue  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes,  but  we  have  asked 
in    these   forms    to   have   that   development    set   out 
because  we  thought  we  could  in  that  way  get  much 
better  information  than  it  has  been  possible  in  the  past 
for   the   Surveyor    of    Taxes   to   get.      The    plan   wo 
adopted  was,  whenever  we  had  any  particular  item  of 
development    we    have  referred    it    to    the    Conjoint 
Officer  of  the  Inland  Revenue  sitting  in  one  depart- 
ment to  satisfy  himself  and  us  a*  to  whether  under 
the  Rales  of  the  Commissioners  of   Inland  Revenue 
for  Income  Tax  and  the  Excess  Profit  Duty  purposes 
those     amounts     were     legitimately     chargeable     to 
revenue  or  capital.       We  were  in  dose  collaboration 
with  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities  in  this  matter, 
because,   as  you   know,   such   items  have  a   very  im- 
portant   bearing   upon   the   amount  of  compensation 
which  would  be  due  to  collieries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement.     If  they  were 
allowed  to  charge  large  items  for  development  to  cost 
which  should  be  capital  it  would  at  once  increase  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.     Then  you 
will  notice  on  the  back  of  the  form  in  section  5  parti- 
culars have  to  be  given  of  all  new  work.     In   tli>-r<> 
they  have  to  put  particulars  of  any  new  work  that  is 
going  on,  and  to  state  whether  that  is  being  charged 
into  r«.»t<  r,r  to  capital  or  into  the  half-way  house  of 
suspense,  which  at  the  nul  of  thr>  collieries'  financial 

.ne  over    and    divided    up,   and    the  deter- 
mination then  made  whether  it  ii  going  to  capital  or 
to  rrvpnup       One  of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have 
had    to   do    in    the  Finance   Department    is   to  keep 
.1    and    get  knowledge  about   this   development 
work.     It  was  about  a  year  ago  nearly.  I  think,  that 
in    or'l'-r   to    strengthen    the    ha.id*    of    the    Finance 
Branch   and   the  Production   Branch   in   that  respect 
-<ler  was  iwund  that  all  work  of  that  rhnracter 
mint  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Controller  or  be 


advised  to  the  Controller  at  the  time  it  was  carried 
out.  We  have  done  our  best,  sa  far  as  possible,  to 
ensure  that  no  development  work  is  charged  into 
cost  which  should  under  the  proper  rule  of  account- 
ing as  laid  down  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners be  really  charged  to  capital. 

•~>71.  I  should  like  to  follow  that  up  and  ask  you 
whether  in  just  getting  the  bare  statement  from  the 
collieries  of  the  wages  as  applied  to  development  you 
have  included  that  in  the  cost  per  ton  yielded  from 
the  colliery?— In  those  statistics  I  frankly  say  cer- 
tainly we  have  included  whatever  is  put  in  here. 

Whether  you  work  in  collaboration  with  the 
Inland  Revenue  or  not,  you  have  not  got  any 
machinery  to  enable  you  to  go  to  the  colliery  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  being  properly  charged  to  cost 
or  to  capital? — Yes.  The  Production  Branch  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Department  have  a  number  of  Inspectors 
all  over  the  country,  and  whenever  we  in  the 
finance  Branch  think  one  of  these  things  should  be 
further  inquired  into  we  get  them  to  send  an  In- 
spector down  and  make  a  report.  We  have  had  a 
large  number  of  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  all  things  are  found  out  about  it.  Everyone  of 
•  :.-..  development  .-\|.<  n.htur. .-  \\>  MM  MMi  ;ne 
•p_L>  Me  Production  Branch  for  the  purpose  of 
their  reporting  upon  it  either  by  direct  inspection  of 
the  pit  or  any  other  method  they  think  best. 

673.  I  should  like  to  have,  if  you  can  produce 
them,  some  complete  sheets  in  which  the  cost  of 
development  is  shewn? — Yes. 

'.71.  Then  one  might  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  such  development  should  be  legitimately 
charged  to  cost  or  capital?— Yes,  I  will  produce  those. 
I  will  get  them  by  to-morrow  for  you,  if  I  possibly  can. 

675.  Turning   to  these   large   sheets  you   presented 
us   with   yesterday   will  you   take   the  third   column, 
Durham?-    Which  quarter  have  you  got? 

676.  The    March    quarter,    but  you    can    take    the 
three  months  ending  June,   if  you  like? — Very  well, 
I  wiU  take  the  three  months  ending  June. 

677.  Have  you  any  data  that  you  could  put  before 
the  Commission  showing  the  percentage  of  collieries 
ir  Durham  that  made  a  profit  and  the  percentage  of 
collieries  that  made  a  loss? — Based  on  the  month  of 
November   and    December,    1917,    I    have  them   here. 
\\'i    have  not  up  to  the   present  made   that  division 
in    tho   othor  quarters.      It   can   be   done    for    all    of 
tli.  in.      It  is  only  a  question  of  getting  the  statistics 
out.      I    i;ui    nive   you    the   figures   on    the    basis   of 
N'ov.-mbpr  and  December,  1917,  at  once  for  Durham 
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578.  I   should   like   to   have   them. — There  are  col- 
lieries making  profits.    I  think  I  had  better  summarise 
them  for  you.    I  have  the  whole  of  the  No.  2  division 
in  one  total.     I  have  Durham  divided  into  collieries 
of  different  sizes  of  tonnage  production. 

579.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  you  would  sum- 
marise  them.      I    want  you  to   give    us   particulars, 
comparative   statements,   shewing   the   percentage  of 
collieries  that  have  made  profit  and  loss  in  Durham 
with  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom. — I  think  it  would  save 
time  if   I    gave   you   that   to-morrow  too,   or    would 
jou  like  to  have  them  done  at  once:  it  will  not  take 
long? 

580.  I  should  like  to  have  them   quickly.     In   line 
13  I  see  Durham  reveals  that  the  total  costs  amount 
per  ton  disposable  to  the  figure  of  17/6.39,  whereas 
in  South  Wales  the  total  cost  per  ton  is  21/8Jd.?— 
Yes. 

581.  Can  you   give   any    explanation    for   that   re- 
duced cost  in  Durham  as  compared  with  South  Wales, 
icmembering  that  in  Durham  the  hewers'   shift  is  a 
shift  of  6  hours  at  the  face,  or  6J  hours  from  bank 
to  bank? — I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  nothing  except 
nhat  is  shewn  here.     The  wages  cost  in  South  Wales 
is  3/6  in  excess  of  that  in  Durham  per  ton,  and  that 
is  the  greater  part  of  the  difference.  As  to  the  reason 
for  it  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say.    That  is  a  technical 
matter  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

582.  Your    figures    have    revealed  that    fact,    have 
they  not? — Certainly. 

583.  With  regard    to  the   wages   cost  in    Durham, 
is   that   based    upon  the   total   output? — It   ie   based 
upom  95  per  cent  of  the  total  output ;  it  is  very  high 
in  Durham.     We  tad  more  xeporte  in  there. 

684.  What  is  it  based  upon  in  South  Wales?— 
Just  under  80  per  cent.,  that  is  South  Wales  as 
distinct  from  Monmouthshire.  Monmouthshire  is 
rather  less — 62  per  cent. 

585.  Do  you  know  of  any  different  practice  between 
those  two  counties?     Is  it  a  fact  that  in  South  Wales 
they  base  the  cost  per  ton  upon  the  large  coal? — In 
South  Wales  they  do,  but  we  do  not.     We  have  taken 
these  costs  on  the  total  coal  produced. 

586.  For   your   purpose   they  are   the   same  in  the 
different  districts? — Yes. 

587.  With   regard    to    Durham,   the    same    remark 
applies  to  the  proceeds  of  sale,  item  number  7? — Yes. 

588.  I  want  to  make  a  further  comparison  to  see 
how  the  figures  are  arrived  at.     In  line  18  the  output 
per  person  in  Durham  is  58-34  tons? — Yes. 

589.  Whilst  in  South  Wales  the  output  is  55-01?— 
Yes. 

590.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  technical  question  to 
put  to  you  how  it  comes  about  in  a  reduced  working 
day  in  one  county  you  have  a  higher  output  per  man 
than  in   a  county  where   there   is  a  longer  working 
day? — It  is  a  thing  I  know  nothing  about. 

691.  You  think  it  is  a  technical  question? — Yes,  L 
think  so. 

692.  In  giving  that  statement  of  yours  yesterday 
you  said  the  present  demand  for  a  30  per  cent,  in- 
crease would  put  up  the  price  of  coal  by  4s.  per  ton? — 
I  said  it  would  put  up  the  cost  by  about  4s.  per  ton. 
That  is  the  cost  per  ton  raised.     If  you  want  to  com- 
pare that  with  the  selling  price  it  would  put  up  the 
selling  price  rather  more,  because  there  is  a  smaller 
amount  of  coal  sold  and  you  have  to  spread  that  over 
a  smaller  total. 

693.  I  want  to  know  how  you  arrive  at  that  4s.  I" 
What  output  did  you  take? — I  started  by  assuming 
that  with  the  additional  men  coming  back  from  the 
Army  the  output  for  this  year  might  be  put  at  250 
million  tons,  as  compared  with  228  million  tons  for 
1918.     That  on  the  technical  figures  given  would  be 
reduced  by  20  per  cent,  by  the  shortened  hours,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  200  million  tons. 

594.  That  is  only  a  figure?— That  is  only  a  figure. 
Any  other  figure  would  do  as  well. 

595.  That  is  just  as  speculative  as  the  4s.  really  P— 
What  4s.  really? 

596.  The  result  of  your  division  brings  it  to  4s.  on 
your  200  million  tons  estimate? — The  4s.  is  not  specu- 
latire.   I  can  explain  how  we  get  that.  The  4s.  is  arrived 


at  in  this  way.  We  take  it  that  200  million  tons  will 
be  raised.  The  wages  bill  for  1918  adjusted  on  the 
last  half-year  for  which  we  have  had  the  full  war-wage 
was  160  million.  To  that  I  add  17  per  cent,  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  assuming  that 
950,000  men,  which  is  the  approximate  number 
employed  in  Ii918  will  be  increased  for  1919  by  the 
return  of  the  men  from  the  Army  to  approximately 
the  pre-war  average,  which  was  1,111,000,  that  is  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. That  would  increase  the  wages  bill  from 
160  million  to  187  million.  If  there  was  no  re- 
duction in  output  there  would  bo  250  million  tons, 
which  is  almost  exactly  15s.  a  ton  for  wages  cost. 
Then  I  take  this  187  million. 

597.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  That  is  to  say  you 
assumed  that  with  1,111,000  men  your  restored 
personnel  would  produce  250  million  tons  of  coal. 
assuming  the  rate  of  output  of  1918  under  war 
conditions? — It  was  not  exactly  that.  It  was  rather 
a  technical  point  and  I  asked  our  technical  advisers 
what  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  the  output  would  be 
for  1919.  They  advised  me  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  it  would  be  250  million  tons  but  it  might  be 
more. 

598.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  whether  any  allowance 
was  made  for  the  fact  that  during  1918  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  young  and   most  able-bodied  men 
were  withdrawn  from  the  mines  and  that  that  had 
an   effect  upon  the  output? — Undoubtedly. 

599.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  the  estimate  that 
was    furnished    by   the   technical  advisers   they   took 
account  of  the  restoration  of  those  young  and  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  miners? — I  think  they 
did  and   took  account  of   it  in  this  way.     It  would 
take   them   some  time  to  get   back,   they  would   not 
all  get  back  at  once,  and  it  takes  them  some  time 
again,   so   I  am   advised,   to  get  into  the  full  swing 
of  working. 

600.  That  would  not  be  fair  in  the  ultimate  long  run 
of  output  with  regard  to  increase  of  wages;  it  would 
be  unfair  to  normal  conditions?- — Yes. 

601.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  figure  for  1914  is  not 
250  millions? — The  pre-war  average  was  270  millions. 

602.  I  think  the  pre-war  figure  was  265  millions  if 
you  restored  your  men  ? — Yes. 

603.  Should  you  not  have  worked  out  the  amount  per 
ton  raised  on  that  basis  rather  than  250  million  tons 
if  you  take  an  imaginary  figure  at  all? — Yes,  I  wil 
work  it  out  on  that  basis  if  you  like. 

604.  That  would  reduce  the  amount? — Certainly,  if 
the  output  was  more,  the  effect  of  these  concessions 
would  be  less. 

605.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  If  you  notice  the  divi- 
sion of  1,111,000  into  the  250  million  tons  gives  an  out- 
put  per  man  less  than  they  actually  realised  in  the 
war    conditions    of    1918? — No,    I    have   not    noticed 
that. 

606.  That  certainly  is  very  material. 

607.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    Those   people    who    were 
withdrawn  from  the  industry  in  1914  and   1915  were 
young  men.     If  they  come  back  now  and  they  are  in 
physical  health  they  are  in  a  better  productive  posi- 
tion than  they  were  when  they  joined,  so  you  cannot 
estimate  their  output  on  an  average  output  before  the 
war?— I  do  not  know  much  about  that;  it  is  a  tech- 
nical point,  and  I  cannot  say. 

608.  They    were    boys   when    they   were    withdrawn 
largely  of  the  age  of   18,  19  and  20.       They  will  be 
coming  back  at  25,  26  and  27  years  of  age,  when  their 
productive  capacity  is   at  the  highest.     Any  increase 
from    that    source    might    affect    the    output    rather 
differently  than   if  you   took  an  average  principle  to 
govern  output  ? — It  might  certainly ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  another  factor,  and  that  isthe  working 
places   available;    all   these   men   cannot   be   restored 
at  once  to  what  they  were  before  the  war,   and  that 
must  have  some  effect  on  output.     It  is  a  technical 
point,  and  I  think  you  had  better  ask  the  technical 
people. 

609.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   You  are  basing  your 
estimate  on  the  average  output  per  person  employed? 
- — I   am  basing   it  on  what  I   was  told  might  bo  ex- 
pected to  be  the  output  for  1919. 
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610.  Of     1,111,000    hewers    capable    of    producing 
coal  going  back  to   the  mines,   would  you  expect   a 
larger  output  from   100,000  strong  young  men  than 
you   would   if  the    100,000  going  back  were   boys? — 
I  cannot  say.     It  seems  to  me  that  I  know  so  little 
about  it  that  I  cannot  express  an  opinion. 

611.  Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  Have  you  the  machinery 
at  your  disposal  to  arrive  at  statistics  which  will  give 
the  ratio  of  figures  between  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged as  hewers  and  men  who  are  engaged  handling 
the  coal  after  it  has  been  got  out  from  the  pits? — No, 
I  have  no  statistics. 

tJl'J.  Including  underground  men  and  surface  work- 
men?— We  have  no  statistics  except  the  total  number 
of  men  employed.  The  Home  Office  have  some  more 
statistics. 

Chairman:  Last  night  I  sent  for  those  figures,  and 
I  hope  to  have  them  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  1 
sent  for  them  last  night  after  the  Commission  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  Did  you  ask  for  the  ratio  of 
increase  between  hewers  and  coal  getters  and  the  rest 
of  the  workmen  at  the  colliery  including  all  surface 
workman  F 

Chairman:  Do  you  want  that  separate  for  Dur- 
ham and  the  I'nitod  Kingdom,  or  will  it  do  to  have 
it  over  all  of  the  districts? 

Mi.  frank  ilodijn:  That  information  ought  to  bo 
obtained  for  the  whole. 

Chairman:    Over  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgt»:  As  far  back  as  it  can  be  ob 
tamed.  You  have  to  go  back  to  get  the  difference 
between  two  clisses  of  people. 

Chairman :  It  shall  be  here  some  time.  I  will  make 
every  endeavour  to  have  it  here  to-morrow. 

.Sir  /.  rhiotza  Monty:  May  I  on  that  raise  a 
|M>int  of  some  importance.  Mr.  Dickinson  has,  of 
course,  told  ns  what  is  within  his  km,«  •  _..  ||,.  has 
received  certain  technical  advice  as  to  the  effect  on 
wages  and  the  effect  on  output.  Working  upon  than 
di.U,  for  which  be  very  properly  disclaims  any  per- 
sonal responsibility,  he  gives  us  again,  very  properly, 
an  estimate  as  to  the  effect  upon  output  and  cost 
of  production  of  the  miners  demands.  If  we 
are  to  extract  all  the  particulars  of  this  working, 
first  from  Mr.  Dickinson  and  then  the  technical  ad- 
visers, it  will  take  us  a  long  time  and  we  shall  all 
have  great  confusion  of  mind  after  spending  several 
days.  May  I  suggest  that  a  short  memorandum  be 
prepared,  it  could  be  very  brief,  giving  the  arithme- 
tical technical  factors  upon  which  this  output  k) 
based.  It  sorely  could  be  done  during  to-day  and 
presented  to  us  this  afternoon  after  luncheon. 

I'hnirnuin:  I  am  obliged  to  Sir  Leo  for  asking 
that.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question.  1 
thought  last  night  it  was  mont  important  to  have 
tome  explanation  of  that  90  per  cent.  If  the  Com- 
mission will  allow  me  we  will  not  wait  until  thi* 
afternoon.  I  will  do  it  in  the  next  minute.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  we  should  have  it.  It  may 
!»•  ri^ht  or  wrong;  it  i»  for  yon  to  judge.  I  <\ 
think  it  is  fair  at  the  last  moment  to  put  down  a 
calculation  without  giving  people  an  opportunity  of 
think  mt:  it  over  before  they  ask  their  <|U<*tnm>. 
If  you  will  allow  mo,  I  will  at  this  moment  ask  the 
••man  who  prepared  that  30  per  cent.,  Sir  Huh 
ard  Redmayne.  I  asked  him  to  draw  up  a  memo- 
randum and  he  will  read  it  out  very  slowly.  I  think 
fair  yon  nhould  havn  it  now  so  as  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it  and  properly  testing  it. 

•ir-l  Redmayne:  I  thought  it  was  most 
OMirablo  that  the  figure  of  '.£)  (XT  cent,  reduction  in 

it  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  should  be  made  quite 
clear  and  plain  a*  to  how  it  was  arrived  at.  Mr. 
Dickinson  asked  me  what  sort  of  figure  one  would  put 
in  (mint  of  |-Tcentage  reduction  in  output  for  the 

tufion  of  »ix  hour*  for  eight  hours  in  the 
Coal  Mines  Act  of  1908.  After  going  rather  care- 
fully ;.oint.  I  put  it  at  30  per  cent.,  and 

tanner   in   nhiih    I   arrived  at  it  was  lui  follows. 

last  man   down   to  the   first   man 

up    is   8   hour*;    but    the     winding     time,     the     time 


allowed  by  the  inspectors  for  lowering  and  raising 
workmen,  varies  according  to  various  conditions  at 
diiiereiu  collieries.  The  variation  is  very  consider- 
able, but  1  took  a  figure  —  it  is  all  in  the  nature  ol 
a  guess—  of  one  hour  at  each  end  of  the  shift,  so 
that  it  the  men  descended,  nhich  they  do  pot  do, 
in  the  same  ratio  day  by  day,  and  ascended  in 
the  same  ratio  day  by  day,  the  tiuia  that  the 
middle  man  was  uudei  ground  would  be  i'  IHMII.-. 
Taking  that  9  hours,  that  would  be  a  reduction  of 
-.  per  cent,  in  point  ul  lime  inasmuch  as  '2  bourn 
i..  Ii2  per  cent,  ot  9  hours;  and,  if  the  working  were 
close  to  the  shaft,  you  might  take  it  that  the  man 
was  at  work  round  about  something  slightly  less  than 
'I  hours.  That  is  the  one  extreme  case.  Taking  the 
other  extreme  case,  the  last  man  down  to  the  first 
man  up  is  8  hours  ;  and,  taking  it  that  he  has  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  travel  to  his  working  pla/:e  and 
a  considerable  distance  to  travel  back  from  his  work- 
ing place,  1  took  the  figure  oi  6  hours  actually  spent 
at  the  working  place. 

fin-  I..  Chi<,:-,t  Money:  Six  hours  under  the  present 
conditions  ? 

.Sir  Richard  Redmayne:  I  am  taking  6  hours  under 
the  present  conditions.  The  reduction  of  2  hours  m 
that  time  would  be  not  22  per  cent,  but  33  per  cent, 
K>  you  have  what  you  would  call  two  extreme  cases. 
1  say  they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  guess,  necessarily. 
The  average  of  22  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  is 
-"i  per  cent.,  but  the  reduction  in  point  of  output 
is  not  in  arithmetical  progression  to  the  reduction 
in  point  of  time. 

.Sir  ]..  Chiotta  Money:   Or  proportion? 

.Sir  llichard  lledmayne  :  Is  not  proportionate  to 
the  reduction  in  point  of  time.  A  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  and  thought  was  expended  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Kight  Hours  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  1  think  if  you  study  the  evidence  you 
will  find  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rate  of  productivity 
of  the  workman  rises  very  considerably.  I  mean 
;,ou  cannot  say  he  produces  the  same  in  the  first  hour 
as  he  produces  in  the  last  hour.  It  is  a  question, 
really,  of  intensity  of  effort;  therefore,  taking  one 
thing  and  another,  and  drawing  on  my  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  coal  mines  of  the  ditlerent  coalfields 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  fair  figure  to  take  would  be  not  27$  per  cent. 
reduction  in  output  but  20  per  cent,  reduction  in 
output.  That  figure  is  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a 
guess.  The  manner  in  which  the  guess  was  arrived 
at  1  told  you. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Do  those  figures  include 
Durham?  — 

.Sir  UicKard  Redmaynt  :  Those  figures  were  taking 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  good,  bad  and  in- 
different. 


Webb:   Although  perhaps  no  reduction 
in  Durham. 

•Sir  Richard  Redmayne:  There  would  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  Durham. 

Mr.  Sidnry  Webb:  Have  you  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  great  reduction  in  Durham  ?  — 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne  :  You  have  to  take  one  field 
nith  another. 

/.   1'h.iozza  Money:  I  do  not  know  if  Sir  Richard 
Uedmayne  is  under  examination? 

Chairman:   I  do  not  trouble  about  that.     We  want 

to   get   at  the  truth. 

•Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.  I  want  to  ask  whether  in 
arriving  at  this  figure,  which  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
very  fairly  calk  a  guess,  any  allowance  was  made  for 

improvement  in  technical  equipment  of  the  mines, 
improved  winding  machinery  to  get  the  men  more 
quickly  to  their  work,  improved  technical  appliances, 
including  coal  cutting  machinery  and  continuity  of 
working.  Was  any  allowance  made  for  those  factor*  f 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne  :  None  at  all.  That  is  a 
point  upon  which  one  could  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
The  point  was  that  those  improvements  in  point  of 
»  Muling,  hauling,  organisation,  and  so  forth,  all  take 
time,  .-mil  this  was  a  figure  t:ik"ii  to  estimate  what 
would  be  the  immediate  reduction. 
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Air.  Sidney  Webb :  It  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the 
future  in  the  long  run? 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne :  It  only  has  some  bearing. 
>''/•  L.  Chiozza  Money:  It  conies  to  this.  This 
estimate  with  which  we  are  furnished  is  confessedly 
on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is  being  ex- 
amined before  us,  and  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  who 
has  given  us  this  information,  one  based  upon  ab- 
normal war  conditions  based  upon  an  output  which 
is  actually  less  than  the  output  in  war,  and  further 
based  upon  what  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  very  pro- 
perly says,  conditions  which  will  only  obtain  for  a 
short  period.  But  our  inquiry  is  not  as  to  whether 
miners  can  be  paid  better  wages  in  1919,  but  whether 
the  permanent  long  run  conditions  of  the  industry 
admit  of  larger  wages  without  an  undue  increase  to 
the  consumer  and  without  affecting  our  foreign  trade. 
Chairman:  I  am  getting  evidence  for  this  Commis- 
sion as  completely  as  I  can.  We  will  not  only  have 
evidence  with  regard  to  it,  but  we  will  have  a  con- 
sidered opinion  upon  it  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Might  I  repeat  my  request 
for  a  printed  statement.  All  these  statements  that 
have  been  given  to  us  orally  should  be  reduced  to  a 
short  memorandum  that  we  might  examine  it  in 
detail. 

Chairman :  That  shall  certainly  be  done.  You 
shall  certainly  have  it.  I  think  the  printers  were 
working  all  last  night. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  Eight  Hours  Commis- 
sion of  1007  took  a  lot  of  evidence  upon  this  subject. 
Mineowners  then  alleged,  you  will  find,  that  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  would  reduce  production  by  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  and  by  25  per  cent,  and 
20  per  cent. 

Chairman:  I  have  read  the  evidence  myself  and  I 
think  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  but  we  will  not  get  into  argument  at 
present. 

Sir  L.  Chiosza  Money:  I  think  those  statements 
should  be  reduced  to  writing  so  as  to  be  more  con- 
veniently before  the  Commission  than  they  are  in  the 
form  in  which  I  refreshed  my  memory  this  morning. 
Mr.  J.  T.Forgie:  With  regard  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Eight  Hours  Act, 
the  coalowners  were  giving  evidence  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  an  eight  hours'  day  from 
bank  to  bank. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  That  is  why  we  are  sitting  here. 
Chairman :  I  will  do  this.  I  will  endeavour  to  get 
what  Sir  Leo  wants,  a  sort  of  epitome  of  that,  pre- 
facing it  with  Mr.  Forgie's  suggestion,  so  that  we  will 
have  both  sides  put  so  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Robert  Smittie :  As  a  matter  of  practice  it  may 
be  taken  that  Mr.   Dickinson  has  based  most  c-f  his 
evidence,  if  not  his  figures,  on  the  technical  advisers. 
Chairman :   Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :    We  have  the  right  to  call  Sir 
Richard    Redmayne  if  we   care  to  before  this   Com- 
mission is  finished. 
Chairman :   Certainly. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  And  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Chairman:  Sir  Richard  will  be  called  later  on. 
Mr.  If.  W.  Cooper:  Would  it  be  too  troublesome  to 
get  out  a  statement,  a  sort  of  tabular  statement, 
showing  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Durham,  the 
various  times  at  which  different  classes  of  labour 
go  down,  the  various  hours  fixed  for  raising  and  show- 
ing the  length  of  each  shift? 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne :  We  are  getting  that  out. 
Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper :    I  happen  to   have  something 
in  my  hand  for  my  particular  information.     Of  course, 
it  is  only  in  one  particular  case. 

Chairman :  I  tried  to  get  that  last  night ;  that  is  on 
the  way. 

Mr.  Dii-kinsin:  May  I  give  Mr.  Hodges  the  figures 
about  Durham?  You  asked  the  proportion  of  com- 
panies in  Durham  making  a  profit  and  a  loss.  I  had 
better  repeat  the  figures  for  the  whole  country  so  as 
to  compare  them.  For  the  whole  country  31  per  cent, 
of  the  undertakings  in  number  produced  62  per  cent, 
of  the  output  at  a  profit — this  is  based  on  November 
and  December,  1917 — and  15  per  cent,  of  the  under- 


takings produced  13  per  cent,  of  the  output  at  a  loss, 
so  that  the  proportion  for  the  whole  country  was  two 
undertakings  making  a  loss,  to  one  making  a  profit, 
and  the  output  approximately  was  five  to  one. 

613.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Two  making  a  profit  and 
one  making  a  loss? — And  the  output  of  those  making 
a  profit  was  just  under  five  times  the  output  of  those 
making  a  loss.     In  Durham   we  had  59  cases,  45  of 
those  were  earning  a  profit  of  just  over  2s.   and  14 
\\ereinakmg  a  loss  of  just  over  2s.,  so  the  proportion 
in  number  there  was  approximately  three  to  one  as 
compared  with  two  to  one  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

614.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges :    That    is    three    to    one 
making  a  profit  as  to  two  to  one  making  a  profit  for 
the  rest  of  the  country? — Yes,   the    output  of  those 
J.r>  was  16  times  the  output  of  the  14. 

615.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Sixteen-seventeenths  of  the 
output  was  being  produced  at   a   profit? — I   am  not 
sure  of  the  total  output  for  Durham  compared  with 
that  for  the  whole  country.     I  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  useful  if  I  had  this  big  sheet  which  has  this  infor- 
mation  of    the    75  per  cent,   for   the  whole   country 
divided  between  the  collieries  producing  different  ton- 
nages printed  and  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

616.  Chairman:  Yes,  will  you  do  that? — I  can  pass 
it  round  so  that  the  members  can  see  it  and  see  if 
they   would  like  to  have  it. 

617.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Cannot  we  get  the  facts 
with    regard   to    the    collieries? — How    do    you   mean 
the  facts? 

618.  Which    collieries   were   making    a    profit    and 
which  not? — The  detailed  names  and  everything? 

619.  Yes? — Yes,  certainly,  but  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  get  it.     It  can  be  done. 

620.  We  know  so  many  collieries  that   are  said  to 
have   been   losing   money   for   the    last   four   years — 
hundreds  of  them.    We  want  to  know  really  about  it? 
—We  have  them  all.     It  is  merely  a  case  of  putting 
thorn  together. 

621.  We    have    been     told     practically     when     the 
collieries     were    losing    money? — I     can    produce    a 
complete    list    of    all    the    collieries    making    a    profit 
and  loss   in  detail.     I   should  like  to  have  the  Com- 
missioner's   instructions    as    to   whether    they    are   to 
be  given   with  the  names  or   numbers  only   attached 
to  them. 

622.  Chairman :   That  is  a  matter  I  think  the  Com- 
mission  certainly   is   entitled  to.     They   are   entitled 
to    have    the   numbers,   names   and    everything.      We 
want  after  all  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
As  far  as  those  things  are  concerned  put  the  numbers 
on   the  table   and   we   will   have  the   names   as  well. 
We  will  consider  the  position  outside  the  Commission 
later?— Shall    I    put   both    into    the    table    or    give 
you  a  separate  key  to  the  names? 

623.  Put  the  numbers  on  the  table  and   give  each 
member  of  the  Commission  a  key  to  the  names? — That 
shall  be  done. 

624.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie :    You    mentioned    in    the 
course  of  your  evidence  yesterday  that  at  one  period 
there  was  an  increase  in  output  that  was  accounted 
for   by  the   fact  that  there  had   been   a  considerable 
rush  of  outside  labour  into  the  mines.    I  do  not  think 
you   suggested    that    that    rush   of    labour    into    the 
mines    was    a   rush    of    men   to    escape    military    ser- 
vice?— No. 

625.  That  is  the  inference  that  will  be  drawn  trom 
it.      And   I    think    you    know    that    was    the    feeling 
prevailing  in  the  country  outside  mining  circles  that 
there   had   been   a   great   rush   of   men   to   the   mines 
to  escape   military   service? — I    heard   that. 

626.  That  appeared  in  the  Press? — Yes. 

627.  You    are    aware    that    the    comb-out   supplied 
some  19,000  persons  of  military  age? — I  do  not  know 
those   figures. 

628.  Are    you    aware    that    even    of    that    19,000 
persons    of    military    age    a   large    number   were   ex- 
miners  who  had   been   miners  before,  and   went  back 
to  the  mines  again? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.     I 
know  n  number  of  men  went  into  the  mines. 

629.  You    did    not  intend    to    convey    that    as    the 
reason  for  it? — No,   absolutely  not;  I  had  no  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:-  I  certainly  never  understood 
that  for  a  moment.  My  own  knowledge  is  very 
different. 
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630.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  That  is  what  the  coun- 
try would  think.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
ry  of  the  Coal  Organisation  Committee? — I  know 
nothing  about  it  except  its  name. 

t>51.  Are  you  historically  aware  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  likelihood,  because  of  a  reduced  output  of 
coal,  that  prices  would  soar  up  to  a  very  high  point? 
— I  hare  no  knowledge  about  that. 

632.  Then   I   will  not  take  you  upon  that  question 
any  further.     Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  th:it  miners' 
wage*    previous   to    the    control    were    regulated    in 
districts   by   Conciliation  Boards!- — Yes. 

633.  Were  you  aware  that  increases  in  wages  have 
been  granted   from  time   to   time   between    1914   and 
1916,    prior    to    the   appointment  of    the    Coal    Con- 
troller:-—Yes. 

634.  Do  you   know   when   increases  in   wages  were 
demanded  by  tin-  miners  in  any  of  the  districts  when 
they  went  before  the  neutral  Chairman  and  the  mine 
ownerx  urged  the  enormous  increase  in  cost  of  stores 
of  all  kind,  pit  timber,  rails,  fodder  as  a  reason  why 
they   were    not    able   to   pay    the    increase   in    wage* 
demanded!-     I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

836.  Take  it  from  me  that  that  was  urged  and  that 
the  neutral  Chairman  gave  effect  to  it  by  saying  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  stores  made  it  impossible  for 
you  to  secure  an  increase  in  wages;  if  that  were 
so;  if  you  could  take  that  from  me,  if  at  any  other 
say  two  years  after  that,  the  employers  claimed 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  on  the  ground  that 
stores  had  risen  from  the  (n^iiming  of  the  war  very 
much,  that  would  not  be  a  claim  which  ought  to  be 
given  effect  to.  I  mean  if  the  miners'  wage*  had 
already  suffered  to  the  extent  that  stores  had  in- 
creased  in  pin.-  the  employers  would  not  be  entitled 
to  again  claim  an  increase  in  price  to  meet  that? — I 
think  that  is  a  very  material  factor  indeed. 

686.  If  historically  that  can  be  put  into  writing 
and  proved,  would  you  say  if  stores  had  not  advanced 
considerably  from  the  time  the  wages  were  last  fixed 
bv  the  neutral  Chairman,  who  had  given  effect  to 
the  previous  incr»-.-i  re*,  there  would  h.-  rn> 

justification,  unless  the  stores  might  be  shown  to  have 
advai  t-he  2s.  6d.  put  on  which  you  said  was 

put  on  ultimately  for  increased  price  of  stores?— 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  I  should  have  looked 
at  it  (it  may  be  quite  wrong),  simply  and  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  the  profits  of  the  colliery 
undertakings  were  at  the  time  the  advance  was  asked 
for  as  compared  with  the  standard  pre-war  period. 

637.  I  put  it  to  you  the  wages  were  not  guided  by 
profits  at  all.  but  guided  by  realised  values?— So  I 
understand. 

688.  Suppose  the  profits  of  the  colliery  company  had 
gone  up  enormously,  the  claim  could  not  be  legitimate 
unless  it  could  be  proved  the  realised  values  had  gone 
up?— A  claim  for  what? 

630.  A  claim  for  increase  in  wages? — I  appreciate 
that. 

640.  My  point  is  if  stores  had  already  been  met  by 
miners'  wages,   which   would  have  been  30  per  cent, 
higher,  and  were  kept  down  because  of  the  increased 
price  of  stores,  there  could   not  arise  at  some  other 
time  a  legitimate  claim  for  increased  cost  to  meet  that 
when  the  miners'  wages  had  been  kept  down? — I  think 
you  might  legitimately  say  it  had  been  off-set  by  not 
raising  wages. 

641.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  the  output  you  arc 
able  to  give  from  figures  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
varies,  the  output  per  man  and  the  whole  aggregate 
output  of  the  country,  depends  upon  many  different 
thing*;   it  ni.-iv    riie  and   fajl  because  of  slackness  in 

the  luck  of  «h:pping:  it  may  fall  because  tlir 
collieries  cannot  be  kept  going  because  of  the  lack  of 
'hipping  or  throi.gh  the  inability  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to  take  away  material? — Certainly. 

642.  I  suppose  that  a  full  supply  of  railway  tracks 
M  rather  an  important  thing  in  securing  the  h'ghest 
possible  output?— Certnin'y. 

643.  You    are   aware   that   during   the   war   it  was 
found    that    the    railway    companies,    with    depleted 
staffs,  with  their  difficulty  in  carrying  war  material, 

very  hard  put  to  keep  the  colliery  going? — I 
know  there  wa»  great  difficulty  in  cettinc  enough 
wagons  for  the  eollierie*  to  get  the  coal  away  in  many 


044.  Are  you  aware  that  the  different  railway  com- 
panies were  advised  to  pool  their  wagons  in  order  that 
the  wagons  on  one  railway  might  go  on  to  the  lines 
of  another  instead  of  going  back  empty  to  the  com- 
pany that  owned  them? — I  know  as  a  member  of  the 
public  that  has  been  discussed,  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge as  a  witness  of  it. 

<M5.  Are  you  aware  that  the  railway  companies  did 
pool  their  wagons? — I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent. 
I  have  a  general  idea  there  was  some  pooling ;  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

646.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Railway  Companies,  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
railway  companies,  stated  that  there  was  a  consi<Jer- 
able  improvement  in  output  of  coal  because  of  their 
having  pooled  their  wagons? — I  think  that  is  certain. 

647.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  mining  districts 
the    individual   mine  owners     own     a     considerable 
number  of  private  wagons  of  their  own? — Yes. 

648.-  Are  you  aware  that  they  were  requested  to 
pool  their  wagons  in  order  to  increase;  the  output  of 
coal?-  Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  a  way  that  I 
could  give  evidence  of,  because  it  has  never  come 
liefore  me  offiriallv  at  all.  and  I  do  i.ot  know  all  tlie 
ins  and  outs  of  it.  I  merely  know  in  a  general  way 
that  there  was  some  talk  about  it. 

649.  I  think  probably  the  Chairman  will  give  us  a 
witness  who  knows  all  about  these  things,  so  I  will 
not  trouble  you  about  it. 

Chairman:   Yes,  certainly. 

660.  Mr.  Jlobrrt  Smillie:  I  think  you  stated  there 
was  a  difference  of  6s.  per  ton  between  some  collieries 
and  others? — 12s.  a  ton. 

<V>1.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  collieries 
ware  losing  to  the  extent  of  3s.  per  ton? — No,  6s.  per 
ton.  Some  were  losing  to  the  extent  of  6s.  and  some 
were  making  profit*  to  the  extent  of  6s. 

652.  That  is  a 'difference  of  12s._ That  is  right,  a 
12s.  margin. 

653.  I    put    it  to    vou    that   if    generally   speaking 
wages  are  controlled  by  the  ability  of  the  mines  to 
go  on  paying  the  general  rate  of  wages  fixed  and  to 
continue  working,   would  I   be  right   in  saying  that 
all   wages  are  bound  to  tend   down  to  the  point  at 
which  the  worst  constituted  mine  is  able  to  go  on? — I 
think  it  must  to  a  certain  extent,   or  else  the  price 
must  go  up.     I  think  that  is  merely  the  corollary  of 
saying  this,  that  the  price  of  coal  has  to  be  fixed  so 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  mines  can  produce  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
The   position    is   that   if   the   price   does   not   go   up 
costs  must    go   down,    and    the    wages  are  far  and 
away  the  biggest  part  of  the  costs. 

654.  Whether  prices  go  up  or  not  there  will  be  12s. 
between  the  worst  constituted  mine  and  the  best  con- 
stitute!   mine:- — There  would   bo   a  large   difference. 
That   12s.   is  based  on   a  two  months  summary,   but 
there  are  these  large  differences  all  the  time. 

6&L-  Th»  SB.  or  the  6s.  difference  would  serve  mv 
purpopr"  If  miners'  wages  are  fixed  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  worst  constituted  mine  to  continue 
working,  that  is  that  if  wages  rise  above  a  point  at 
which  they  are  able  to  pay  a  dividend,  they  must 
either  shut  down  or  pay  wages  at  a  loss  to  themselves? 
Yes,  one  or  the  other. 

656.  Under  these  circumstances  some  mines  well 
situated  producing  good  coal  near  the  point  at 
which  it  is  consumed  might  be  earning  profits  of  50 
per  cent.? — They  might  be  earning  very  large  profits; 
I  would  not  like  to  say  what. 

fiTi7.  Supposing,  I  put  it  to  you,  that  many  of  them 
have  tinder  those  circumstances  been  earning  30  per 
cent,  and  putting  away  enormous  sums  into  reserve 
which  they  have  handed  back  to  the  shareholder  in 
the  shape,  of  new  shares;  the  other  mines  were  all 
afraid  of  being  shut  down  because  they  could  not  pay 
the  wages?  I  would  rather  confine  that  to  the  profit 
per  ton  they  were  making,  because  the  percentage  of 
cnp'tiil.  ns  T  have  found  out,  is  a  very  misleading 
thing  indeed,  because  in  very  many  cases  the  capital 
on  which  dividends  arc  paid  does  not  begin  to 
represent  the  capital  invested  in  the  undertaking. 

658.  .Vr.  ,S'i</nn/  Webb:  Of  course,  when  we  are 
talking  about  capital  we  aro  meaning  the  real  capital 
pnd  not  water?— f  am  talking  of  money  from  past 
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iiia  earnings,  50  tons  at  2s.  a  ton.  When  he  conies 
profits.  In  many  cases  it  is  put  right  back  into 
developments  and  it  never  shows  in  the  share  capital. 
C69.  In  any  case  you  would  have  to  enquire  before 
basing  anything  upon  it  as  to  what  was  actually  the 
capital  at  stake  in  the  workiig  of  the  mine,  would 
not  you? — Clearly. 

660.  That    has    no    relation    to    market    value,    ot 
course? — It  is  not  really  the  share  capital. 

Mr.    Evan    Williams:    Therefore  Mr.    Smillie's   as- 
sumption as  to  share  percentage  is  very  misleading. 

661.  Mr.   Smillie:    (To   the   Witness.)   Do  you   say 
that    collieries  producing    14    per    cent,    of   the   out- 
put   were  not  paying? — Collieries  producing    13    per 
cent,  of  the  output  were  not  paying. 

662.  And    they    required    to   be    assisted    in    order 
to  keep  them  going? — Under   the  control.     A   great 
many  more  than  that  had  to  be  assisted   under  the 
control,   because   many  of   those  which  were  making 
profits   still   had   to    be    assisted    under    the    control 
under  the   terms  of   the   agreement. 

663.  Had   the   mines   not  been   controlled,   that  is, 
had  they  not  been  worked  for  some  time  as  a  national 
concern,   and  the  same  state  of   things  arose,    those 
mines   that   had    to   be   assisted    in   order   that  they 
might  live  would  have  had  to  shut  down? — With  the 
same  prices  and  conditions  that  have  been  existing 
a  large  number  of  mines  in  my  opinion  would  have 
had  to  shut  down   altogether. 

664.  Is  not  that  inevitable  under  any  circumstances 
because  of    the   point   which  I   put   before   you    that 
miners'    wages   are   regulated   by   the   ability   of   the 
worst  constituted  mine  to  pay? — Yes,  unless  you  are 
free  to   put  the  price   up. 

665.  But  the   price   going  up   is   neither   here    nor 
there.      It    does    not   change    the   situation    between 
the   worst    constituted    mine    and    the   other    one  at 
all? — But  it   puts   the  worst   constituted   mine    in  a 
position  to  pay. 

666.  But  does   not   it   guarantee   to   the  best   con- 
stituted  mine   always  the  same   relative   dividend    if 
you  put   up  the  prices?     Supposing   the  miners   ask 
for    an    increase    of    wages    and    the    worst   situated 
mine  says:    "  We  cannot  pay,  but  the  claim  is  quite 
justified    by    the    circumstances."       Supposing  they 
said:     "Several    mines   cannot  pay  and   have  to  be 
shut  down,   and   we  say  we  will   put  up  the  price," 
does  not   that  still   keep     the    best    situated    mines 
relatively    in    the    same    position.? — Yes,    (relatively, 
but  it  puts  the  worst  in  a  position  where  they  can 
keep   on   and    pay   their   way   where   otherwise   they 
might  have  to  close. 

667.  Of  course,   under  the  competitive  system  such 
as  a  private  ownership  of  mines  in  this  country  has 
produced,  it  is  not  possible  always  to  keep  up  prices? 
— No. 

668.  And    the    other    mineowners    who    are   doing 
fairly  well  do  not  show  any  desire  to  keep  up  prices 
in   order   to   save  the  worst  constituted   mine? — No, 
I   daresay   not. 

669.  If     the     mines     were     taken     by    the     State 
and    worked    in    the   interests   of   the   people   of   the 
country,    rather    than    in   the    interests    of    private 
dividends,    would    not   it    be    possible    to   assist    the 
worst  constituted   mine   rather   than   shut   it   down? 
You  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  coal  is  a  national 
asset  which  cannot  be   reproduced.     Is  not  it   right 
that  even  the  worst  constituted   mine  should  be  de- 
veloped   and    worked   rather   than    lose    the    mineral 
that  is  there? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,   is   not 
it?     I   do    not   know   that    I   ought  to    answer    that 
question    as   a   witness. 

670.  If   the    Chairman    allows  me  I    am    going   to 
ask   you   one   or  two  questions'    upon   which  I    want 
you  to  give  an  opinion? — I  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission   as  to   whether   I  am  to   answer  or  not. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  anything. 

671.  I  think  you  made  out  here  on  Table  IIIx*  the 
average   wages    per    quarter,    £37    13s.   Od.P— Which 
quarter  is  that? 

672.  The  March  quarter.     I  find  that  is  the  average 
quarterly  earnings  per  person? — Yes. 

G73.  It  ranges  from   £42  10s.   Od.     Strange  to  say 
Scotland  is  the  top  of  the  list;  I  do  not  know  why?— 


674.  The  average  is  £37   13s.   Od.?— There  is  one 
thing   I  ought  to   mention   in   connection    with  this 
You  must  remember  that  these  are  purely  cash  earn- 
ings and  they  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  different 
conditions   in   the    different  districts    as   to  housing, 
getting  coal,    or  coal    at    reduced    prices,    or    houses 
free,  or  houses  at  low  rents.     Those  conditions  vary 
in  different  districts  and,  of  course,   if  you   took  in 
the  whole  value  of  this  it  might  alter  these  propor- 
tions. 

675.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  take  it  that  those 
figures  are  taken  from  the  mine  owners'  sheets? — No, 
these  figures  are  worked  out  by  us  by  dividing  the 
number  of  men  employed    in  each   district   into  the 
total  wages  value  for  that  district  for  the  period. 

676.  You  took  your   wages  value   from   the  sheets ' 
supplied   by   the  employers? — From   the  summary  of 
those  sheets. 

677.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  total  wages 
which  you  receive  from  a  colliery  are  the  wages  that 
they  really  have  paid  to  the  persons  receiving  them 
or  are  the  wages  which  they  earned? — It  is  the  wages 
actually  paid. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Do  you  mean  by  that  whether 
it  is  the  actual  cash  payment  or  the  cash  payment 
plus  estimated  money  value  of  the  house  provision? 

677.1.  Mr.  Robert  Smilliz :  No.  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  money  really  that  a  person  has 
earned  and  which  appears  on  the  pay  sheets  of  the 
employers,  or  whether  it  is  the  money  that  is  really 
paid  to  him  when  the  explosives  and  other  deductions 
are  made?— I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  J.  1.  Forgie :  I  think  I  can  accept  what  Mr. 
Smillie  says.  I  think  these  wages  include  all  the 
deductions  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  would  rather  challenge  that 
as  far  as  Durham  is  concerned.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  with  second-hand  knowledge  only,  but  our 
pay  notes  there  always  show  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  miner  after  deducting  these  things.  I 
take  it,  therefore,  that  the  amount  that  is  brought 
in  for  which  I  sign  a  cheque  every  week  is  the  net 
amount.  It  is  the  amount  for  which  I  sign  a  cheque 
every  week  that  appears  in  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
your  pay  sheets  and  not  the  workmen's  earnings. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  That  is  money  actually  paid 
weekly  in  cash. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Dickinson  will  tell  us  how  he  does 
it. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  want 
the  sheets  produced  from  which  you  got  your  figures? 
— May  I  tell  you  where  I  got  them  from?  On  this 
form  G.  which  you  have  and  the  form  A.  which  pre- 
ceded it  there  has  to  be  stated  as  one  of  the  items 
of  cost  the  actual  amount  of  wages.  It  is  not  pay 
sheets  at  all ;  it  is  the  wages  costs  as  kept  by  the 
company  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  profits. 
We  have  taken  the  total  for  each  undertaking  in  each 
district  of  the  money  cost  in  wages  that  appears  on 
those  sheets.  We  have  summarised  the  whole  of  those 
and  we  have  arrived  at  the  total  money  cost  in 
wages  for  each  district  and  divided  that  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  that  district  according  to  the 
records  kept  by  our  statistical  department. 

678.  As  a  matter  of  fact  No.  19  on  this  sheet  says: 
"  Earnings  per   quarter."     Earnings   and   wages   are 
two  different  things.     You  say  "  Earnings  per  quar- 
ter," and  I  take  it  that  it  is  earnings  per  quarter? — 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  actual  amount  that  a  man 
received  in  cash  on  the  average  on  that  form. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    Into  his  pocket? 

679.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  What  he  receives  in  cash? 
-Yes. 

680.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — As  sure  as  I  can  be, 
short  of  my  going  and  looking  into  every  colliery's 
books. 

681.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  on? — If  those 
figures   do  not   represent  this   then   the   owners  who 
have  returned  them  in   any  other  way,   as  I  under- 
stand  it,   have   committed   a   breach   of  the   Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act. 

682.  What  you   want   to   get   at   are   the   earnings 
of  the  colliery  company  that  returns  to  you  the  total 
earnings.     If  a  person  puts  out  50  tons  of  coal  for 
a  fortnight  at  2s.  a  ton  the  employer  has  in  his  sheets 
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to  get  hi*  wages  there  may  be  10s.  off  that  for  ex 
plosives;  there  may  be  6d.  for  pick  sharpening  and 
other  deductions  of  that  kind,  and  his  wages  might 
be  his  earnings  minus  15s.? — I  quite  see  your  point. 

683.  Bat  the  employer  has  to  return  the  earnings 
of  the  person? — I  quite  see  your  point,  but  if  these 
accounts  are  properly  kept,  and  I  know  a  great  many 
of  the  companies  do  keep  them  properly — I  would  not 
like    to   say    they    all    did — those   deductions  should 
appear   under  other  beading*  of  cost,  that  is  to  say 
the  wages  should   be  the  actuaj  wages  paid  and  de- 
duction* for  explosives  should  come  under  stores  and 
supplies;  that  is  proper  accounting. 

684.  No.  they  do  not  come  under  stores  and  sup- 
plies at  all. 

685.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    Is  not  it  a  fact  that  at 
least  in  some  cases  you  have  had  sent  to  you  by  the 
colliery  owners  on   this  quarterly  form  G.  a  certified 
detailed  profit  and  loss  account  showing  receipts  and 
actual    net   expenditure   certified    by    the   auditor  of 
the   particular    concern? — Yes. 

686.  And  ic  not  it  a  fact  that  form  G.  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  quarterly  profit  and  loss  account  as 
certified    by    the  accountant? — There   is    no  question 
about  thai. 

Mr.  Robert  SmUlie :  That  does  not  affect  this  In 
the  slightest ;  it  is  *  most  important  point. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  see  Mr.  Smillie's  second 
point,  bat  I  want  to  male*  the  first  one  clear. 

687.  Mr.  -millie  :  When  a  miner  goes  to  the 
colliery  office  to  complain  about  a  number  of  men  not 
Kitting   fair   wages  he   goes   into  the  office  and  the 
manager  is  kind   enough   to   present  the  pay   sheets. 
He  says,  "  These  men   have  earned  so  much  each," 
aud  we  find  in  the  pay  sheet  that  they  have.     That 
is  hie  earning.     He  divides  it  up  per  day  and  gets 
10s.   or   12s.   per  day  as  the  case  may   be.     We  say, 
"  That  is  all  right-  -so  many  too*  "   is  his  earnings. 
Then  we  say,   "  How  mnch  is  off  for  explosives  and 
now    much    u  off   for  all   these  other  thing*?     How 
much   did   the  man  really  get?"   and   we  reduce  his 
average  earnings  by  6d.  or  9d.  or  Is.  a  day? — I  quite 
tee  your  point. 

688.  I  believe  that  you  hare  the  earning  here? 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :   Too  may  take  it  from  me  that 

In  cases  within  mv  own  knowledge  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Robert  SmSKt :  You  mean  not  the  case  a*  far 
as  rent  is  concerned? 

/.'  U  '  ;  •  \ii,  as  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned. I  quite  see  roar  distinction  between  the  net 
wages  received  and  the  man's  gross  earnings,  but  the 
case  I  put  to  Mr.  Dickinson  in  that  in  this  yellow 
form  G.  the  wage*  inserted  are  the  net  cash  alter 
making  all  deductions  actually  received  by  the  men 
and  paid  by  the  employer. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  That  is  not  so  in  Scotland, 
apparently. 

Mr.  Robert  Kmillie:  Certainly  it  ought  to  be 
national,  and  it  was  intended  by  tl>e  Government 
that  it  was  to  be  national.  It  ought  not  to  be  made 
out  on  one  line  at  one  place  and  another  line  at 
another  place. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper -.  As  Mr.  Dickinson  ha*  said, 
if  these  form  G.  sheets  are  made  up  properly  then 
your  criticism  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Kffin  William*:  I  think  the  only  deductions 
•lade  from  these  are  payments  to  the  doctor,  the 
chock  weigher  and  any  house  coal  that  may  have 
Wen  received  by  the  miner. 

Mr.  R'tbfrt  '  Smillir  :  Deducted  from  the  man's 
earnings. 

Mr.  Kmn  William*:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  have  been  deduction*.  This  is  the.  not  wage 
after  deducting  anything  the  man  usos  in  the  course 
of  his  employment. 

Mr.  Robert  Smitlie :  You  are  wrong  there,  you  see. 

689.  I  pat  it  to  yoa.  a  miner,  generally  Rpeaking — 
it  is    not    uniform   over    the    whole    coalfield — has   to 

I*  his  own  tools  in  a  large  number  of  cases? — 
VBJ 

680.  Hi*  boring  machine,  bin  picks  and  shovels  and 
HTvthing;  of  that  kind?— Yes. 

601.  All   hi*  expenditure  on   these  things  does  not 

come  into  thin  at   all      When   he  pet*  bin   wages   he 

ha*  to  buy  all  those  things  out  of  his  wages,   but    in 

on   to  that  the  miner  must  buy  his  explosives 

the  mine  owner,  and  at  the  end  of  a   fortnight 


when  he  is  earning  £5  there  may  be  10s.  deducted 
from  that  £5  for  explosives? — Yes.  The  doctor's 
allowance  is  a  legitimate  allowance,  the  pick  sharpen- 
ing may  bo  a  legitimate  allowance,  but  the  explosives 
are  not  earnings  to  him  at  all;  that  is  expenditure 
to  him.  He  cannot  take  them  home. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  It  is  money  spent  by  him  in 
earning  the  other  money.  I  quite  see  your  point. 

Witness:  Of  course,  it  is  like  the  doctor;  is  not 
that  the  same  thing? 

A/r.  74.  W.  Cooper :  May  I  indicate  what  my  posi- 
tion has  been?  Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  individu- 
ally. On  these  yellow  sheets,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  the  wages  is  the  net  balance  after  deducting 
explosives  and  everything  else,  the  net  cash  actually 
paid  over  the  counter  week  by  week  to  the  men. 
The  case  I  am  speaking  of  tallies  exactly  with  the 
certified  quarterly  profit  and  loss  aoount  which  is 
sent  to  Mr.  Dickinson  with  the  yellow  forms. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Mr.  Dickinson  cannot  possibly 
know  this.  I  suggest  that  the  Coal  Controller  be 
asked  to  ascertain  that  for  us  in  different  districts. 
I  do  not  see  how^we  can  possibly  expect  Mr.  Dickinson 
to  give  it  to  us. 

Chairman:   Yes.  if  the  Coal  Controller  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  know  how  difficult  it  U  to 
get  the  facts. 

Chairman :  I  will  see  Sir  Evan  Jones  this  afternoon 
and  ask  him. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  custom  varies  very  much  in 
different  districts. 

Chairman:  Yes.  If  vou  do  not  mind  letting  it 
stand  for  the  moment.  I  witl  see  Sir  Evan  Jones  this 
afternoon  and  see  if  it  can  be  done. 

699.  Mr.  Robert  Smillir  -.  All  that  is  only  lending 
oj-  to  my  next  question.  I  take  it  that  would  menn 
an  income  of  £150  per  year  per  person? — You  mean 
the  £37  13s.  Od.? 

088.  YesP— Yes,  it  is  four  times  that. 

694.  And  that  at  the  present  time  has  about  tbe 
value  of  £75,  under  pre-war  conditions?— I  should 
say  that  is  not  far  out. 

696.  Some  people  say  it  is  a  great  deal  less,  but  of 
crnrae  I  am  not  putting  it  at  the  highest  point.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  earning  is  the  highest  point 
that  wages  have  touched?— No,  it  is  £170  now  in  the 
September  quarter  after  the  second  war  wage  went 
on. 

696.  Hare  you  put  in  that?— No,  you  have  not  got 
it  yet. 

697.  That  is  not  inclusive  of  the  second  war  wage, 
then?— No.     That  adds  another  £20  a  year. 

698.  Thi*  payment  would  give  you  about  £170  at 
thin  period? — Yes. 

699.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Chairman    if    he    will 
nllow  me  to  put  a   few  questions  to  vou  as  a  man, 
rather  than  as  a  financial  expert? 

Chairman  :  Certainly.  If  Mr.  Dickinson  is  able  to 
answer  I  am  sure  he  will  assist  us  in  any  way  he  ran. 
We  want  tbe  assistance  of  everybody  in'  this  Inquiry. 

700.  ifc_JMfer<  Kmillie:  The  miners  are  asking  for 
a  higher  standard  of  life— that  is  a  laudable  thing  if 
that  can  be  secured?— Certainly. 

701.  If  you  had  your  life  to  begin  again— and  I  wish 
you  had  . — So  do  I. 

702.  Would  you  prefer  being  a  miner  to  a  chartered 
accountant? — No,  certainly  not. 

703.  I  flo  not  want  to  put  this  to  you  impertinently 
at  all,  but  do  yon  think  £300  a.  year  would  be  a  decent 
living  wage   for  a  chartered  accountant? — I   do  not 
think  you  would  get  very  many  to  stay  in  it  for  their 
lives  at  that  figure.     At  the  same  time  there  are  a 
great   many  who  did    not.   before  the  war,  get  very 
much  more — unqualified   men. 

704.  I  am  putting  it,  mind  you  now,  that  a  highly 
skilled  man  might  earn  £200  a  year.     A  highly  skilled 
chartered   accountant,  if   he  had   a  good  post,  could 
earn  more  than  £200  a  year,  could  he  notr — Yes,  but 
there  are  a   very  large  number  of  them,  young  men 
between   20  and  30,  who  would  start  at  a  salary  of 
£126  to  £150  a  year,  and  they  would  take  a  very  long 
time  to  get  up  to  £260  before  the  war. 

705.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Ought  not  we  to  be  quite 
clear  that  this  figure  of  £150,  and  now  £170,  per  per- 
son includes   boys?- -It  includes  everybody;    it  is  aj> 
average  for  all. ' 
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Sir  Thomas  Hoyden :  I  thought  Mr.  Smillie  took  the 
figure  of  £200  for  the  highly  paid? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  take  the  figure  of  £200  now 
and  over  a  period  of  40  years.  I  am  £100  too  much. 
I  am  not  dealing  with  the  present  condition  at  all. 
lam  dealing  with  the  normal  condition.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  skilled  miner  at  the  coal  face  over  a 
period  of  40  years  is  £75  a  year,  but  I  put  it  at  £200 
just  now  because  I  was  dealing  with  respectable  people, 
and  a  respectable  profession. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  was  taking  £170  plus  30  per 
cent.,  which  makes  £211. 

706.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :   Do  you  ever  read  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  "  Law  Times,"  in  which  solicitors 
and  graduates  of   universities  are  offered  salaries? — 
No. 

707.  I  recommend  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   They  are  very  cheap. 

708.  Mr.  Robert  Smittie :  You  may  take  it  that  the 
miners  would  desire  that  your  profession  should  not 
be  a  sweated  profession,  and  that  every  person  in  your 
profession  ought  to  have  a  salary  (because  we  dare  not 
call  it  wages  in  your  case)  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
a  man  and  his  family  to  live  in  comfort  and  decency? 
—Certainly. 

709.  That  is  all  I  say.     Have  you  ever  been  down  a 
mine? — I  went  down  one  in  Wales  a  year  ago,  and  I 
have  been  down  one  in  Vancouver. 

710.  Did  you  reach  the  face  on  either  occasion? — 
Yes. 

711.  You  have  seen  the  men  at  their  work? — Yes. 

712.  I  know  you  have  been  in  mining  districts  be- 
cause you  were  with  me  in  mining  districts? — Yes. 

713.  You  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  housing 
conditions  under  which  the  miners  live? — Yes. 

714.  You  were  in  some  of  the  houses  in   Scotland, 
and  other  places? — Yes. 

715.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
any  man  who  had  given  a  useful  life  to  the  State  in 
the  production  of  coal  ought  to  be  housed  under  the 
conditions    which  you   have    seen    in    Lanarkshire? — 
Well,  I  have  seen  both.     I  have  seen  some  almost  too 
bad  to  be  described,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most 
modern   up-to-date  houses  that  could   hardly  be   im- 
proved upon. 

716.  In  Lanarkshire? — I  think  it  was  Lanarkshire. 
You  showed  us  some  somewhere  in  Scotland  anyway. 

717.  You  have  seen  the  best  and  the  worst? — Yes, 
the  best  and  the  worst. 

718.  There  was  5  per  cent,   of  the  whole  the  best 
and  95  per  cent,  the  worst? — That  I  do  not  know  of 
course. 

719.  The  5  per  cent,   are  the  latest  cottages  that 
have  been  built  since  the  war? — Yes. 

720.  But  95  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  built  prior 
to  the  war,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  single 
apartment  houses  which  you  have  seen? — I  saw  some 
very  bad  ones,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  propor- 
tion is.     I  have  also  seen  some  very  good  ones  that 
were  built  45  years  ago  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 

720A.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  In  Yorkshire— I  have 
ijBen  trying  to  find  them? — I  forgot  which  it  was;  it 
was  one  or  the  other. 

721.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  fancy  you  did  not  get  to 
Durham?— No. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   I  thought  not. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Yet  you  may  see  some  back-to- 
back  houses? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  do  not  suggest  they  are  all 
perfect  in  Durham. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  One  good  one  does  not  atone 
for  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  can  show  you  villages  of  very 
good  houses. 

722.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :    I  take  it  that  you  have 
been  pleased   to  hear  that  the  miners  rushed  to  the 
Colours   in  practically  hundreds  of  thousands   at  the 
outbreak  of  war? — I  think  everyone  is  pleased. 

723.  I  think  you  have  also  heard  the  statement  of 
the  _Prime  Minister   and  the  other   Members  of   the 
Cabinet,  that  they  are  a  very  important  part  of  the 
community,  in  so  far  as  they  produce  coal,  which  is 
rjie  chief  thing  on  which  our  industry  depends? Yes. 

724.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
Pien  who  have  shown  the  patriotism  and  the  courage 


that  they  have  done,  and  without  whom  the  nation 
cannot  go  on,  should  seek  for  a  higher  standard  of 
life?— No. 

725.  Do   you   think,    under    the  circumstances  you 
have   seen    in   some   of   our  mining  villages  in   Scot- 
land,   that   it   is   possible  to  raise   the   highest  class 
of  men  and  women  that  we  desire  to  raise  under  those 
circumstances? — Some  that  I  have  seen,  certainly  not 

Chairman :    We   are  very   glad   to   see   Mr.    Smith 
better  and  with  us  to-day.     Have  you  any  questions? 
Mr.   Herbert  Smitl) :    No. 

726.  Mr.   R.    W.    Cooper:     There    are    two    points 
arising  on  the  figures  that  have  been  given.    Yester- 
day  when  you   were  describing  to  us  the  half-crown 
advance  in  price,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Controller 
in  June,   1918,  there  was  a  figure  suggested  to  you, 
perhaps       argumentatively        by       Mr.       Webb       of 
£25,000,000?— Yes. 

727.  That  practically  meant  that  2s.  6d.  applied  to 
a  quantity  of  200,000,000  tons? — Yes.  . 

728.  That  2s.  6d.,  of  course,  has  been  in  force  since 
24th  June,  1918?— Yes. 

729.  It    appears    to  have   been    imagined    by   some 
people   that   the   whole   of   that  2s.  6d.    went  to   the 
coafowners  ? — Yes. 

730.  I  think   it   is   very    desirable   that  we  should 
clear   up   that    misconception.      Will  .you  kindly   tell 
us  how  you  consider  that  2s.  6d.  would  go,  assuming, 
of  course,  which  is  an  erroneous  assumption,  that  it 
amounts  to   £25,000,000;   it  does  not,   of  course,  but 
assuming  that  for  the  sake  of  illustration? — I  do  not 
think  the  £25,000,000  is  far  out.     200,000,000  would 
be,  approximately,  the  amount  of  sale. 

731.  For  two-thirds  of  the  year?— It  has  been  for 
over  nine  months. 

732.  No,  eight  months. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  The  figure  ot  £25,000,000  was 
per  annum? 

733.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Yes,  I  know;  I  am  taking 
it  as  an  illustration? — It  is  a  little  complicated   be- 
cause of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement.     The  best  way 
perhaps  to  explain  that  is  to  take  two  or  three  cases. 
If    all    the   collieries  were  earning    more    than    their 
pre-war     standard,     the     most     they     could     get    of 
that  £25,000,000  would  be  5  per  cent.;  that  is  one 
and    a    quarter    millions.     Collieries   that    are    earn- 
ing below  their  guaranteed  standard  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Agreement,  which  is  the  pre-war  standard  re- 
duced by  output,   would,   in  effect,   get  none  of  that 
because   the   whole   of   their   part  of   it  would   go  to 
the  Coal  Control.     80  per  cent,   in  a  great  majority 
of   cases  of   the   £25,000,000,   that  is   £20,000,000   of 
it,   would  go  to  the  Inland  Revenue  and  there  is  a 
small   fraction — it   is  impossible  to  say   how   much — 
which   would   go  to  collieries   earning   between   their 
guaranteed  standard   and   the  profit  standard   which 
those  collieries  would  keep  altogether,  but  the  amount 
that    would    go  to  the   collieries    would    be  very    far 
short    indeed    of    £5,000,000,    and    the    whole   of    the 
balance  would  go  over  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  or  to 
the   Coal   Control. 

734.  And,  therefore,  this  head-line  which  I  see  this 
morning  in  a  well-known  London   newspaper — "  How 
the    money    went :     £15,000,000    to    the    owners,   and 
£10,000,000  to  the  State"  is  absolutely  misleading?— 
A  bsolutely. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper;  I  may  say  at  once  that  is  the 
"  Dnily  News." 

>S'tY  L.  Chiozza  Money:  On  that,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  it,  which  is  rather  important? 

735.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   I  have  not  quite  finished. 
I  think    we   all   understand,    but  I    want   to   have   it 
clear  on  the  notes,  and  clear  for  the  public  as  well. 
In  all  these  figures  of  profits,  the  only  allowance  for 
depreciation    you    have   made    is    the  allowance   per- 
mitted  by  the  Income  Tax  Authorities? — Yes. 

736.  That  is   to  say,    simply   what   I   may  call   the 
more  or  less  statutory  allowance  on  buildings,  plant 
and    machinery? — Yes. 

737.  And  nothing  of  course  in  the  nature  of  exhaus- 
tion of  capital,  or  redemption  of  capital? — No. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this : 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  asking  questions 
directed  to  the  argument  that  is  going  on  outside 
those  walls.  If  that  kind  of  question  is  to  be  per- 
mitted, I  should  like  to  ask  one  also. 
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Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Let  me  tell  you  my  reason  at 
once.  I  have  no  desiie  to  argue  it — far  from 
it.  I  only  want  the  facts  to  be  ascertained ;  that  is 
all.  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  disastrous  thing 
in  the  public  interest,  when  facts  are  so  completely 
misrepresented  and  therefore  1  was  very  anxious 
indeed  that  the  facts  slr>uld  be  distinctly  stated. 
The  argument*  are  a  matter  for  us  to  discuss  among 
ourselves  hereafter,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  leu  time  that  is  spent,  in  argument  the  better. 
We  had  better  address  oar  minds  to  elucidate  facts, 
and  facts  only. 

738.  Sir  I..   Chiozzii  Muney:    On  the  point  of  fact, 
I  ask   Mr.   Dickinson   when  the  Coal   Controller 

took  tho  step  of  advancing  <»il  liv  2s.  6d.  a  ton — 
which  I  think  you  rather  thought  if  he  bad  had 
better  evidence  he  would  not  have  done? — If  we  had 
known  all  we  know  now  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  done. 

739.  Did  he  have  the  advice  of  ooalownen,  or  dl<l 
he    receive    any    protect    from    coalowaors  that   the 
2s.  6d.  wan  unnecessary .     Did  they  my  to  him :   "  You 
are  merely  giving  2s.  6d.  to  the  Treasury  "? — I  never 
heard  of  any  such  suggestion :    I  do  not  know  what 

negotiations  were. 

rman  :    I  am  going  to  try  and  have  u  witness 

•)••   Yesterday  you  said  yon 

would  supply  as  with  information  about  the  negotia- 
.tbould  have  got    it   tins   morning.     I  have 
memorandum  and  I  am  having  it  typed  and 
you  shall  have  it  to-morrow.     It  is  a  lengthy  memo- 
randum  and   I  will   hand  it   round  to  the  Members. 
.  full  statement  made  up  at  the  time  the  -V  Od. 
was  put  on,  and   it  gives  the  whole  reasons  for  and 
•gainst  at  that  time. 

741  -'i  Honey:    Are  you  aware   that 

Miami  nf  the  miners  DM  l» 

in  one  paper  alone  hot  in  the  majority  of  papers — u 
•  demand  against  the  community,  that  u,  whatevei 
the  sum  is  to  be,  6s.,  5s.,  or  8s. — we  will  call  it  "  X  " 
— that  that  X  demand  was  a  demand  per  ton  which 
had  got  to  be  met  by  the  community,  and  met  by  the 
'  trade;  are  yon  aware  of  th  < 

Just  take  it  for  the  moment.  Does  not  that 
argument  assume  that  tin-  profit  wh  <-h  we  have  IK-I  n 
shown  as  accruing  to  the  industry  was  to  be  per- 
petuated, otherwise  obviously  the  demand  \vould  not 
he  a  demand  against  the  community  .  it  would  be,  at 
least  in  part,  a  demand  against  th»  |>r.«!u  t  of  the 
industry?.-  I  think  the  best  way  I  can  answer  that  is 
by  saying  that  such  a  statement  is  merely  trying  to 
forestall  what  this  Commission  is  sitting  for. 

743.  But  at  any  rate  it  ha-  »n  that,  as  a 

matter  of  fart.  thoro   i-  :\*  (.•  t«.-«-n   the  pre-war  pro- 

rofit  and  royalties  together) 

Is.  6d.  per  ton  and  the  present  product  •  f  •!;••  indus- 
li.  7d.  per  ton.  a  difference  of  3s.   Id.!* — Yes. 

that    "  X  "    share    I    have 

spoken   of   was   .V    Id.    it   would    not   be   a  demand 
against   tho   community   but   a    demand    against   the 

f  tho  iml  LI  some  extent. 

746.  It  would  be  to  that  extent?— To  the  extent  of 
... 

746.  Therefore,  if  that  argument  is  true,  it  it  only 
by  the  amount  exceeding  3s.  Id.  that  the  miners' 
demand,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  will  be  a  demand 

•inst  the  community,  even  if  the  argument   as  to 
advance  hoi  Yes,  assum-ng  those  facts. 

Mr.  Evan  William*:  May  I  clear  up  one  point 
with  r<-ear«I  t«>  the  great  divergence  between  -oil 
lotting  and  collieries  making  profits.  Tou  say  it  is 
6s.  a  ton  on  one  side  and  6s.  a  ton  on  the  other. 
th»  distribution  of  tho  coal  from 
different  collieries  ha*  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 

lin  collieries  that  previously  worn  allowed 
•  •al  were  prevented  from  doing  go  and  were 

compelled  to  snpply  the  whole  of  their  output  fo> 
•  I  think  you  had  Jx-U*>r  got  another 

witnem   on   that  point.     I    think    there    is  a   witness 


•pi 

£ 


•:g   who  is  going   to  deal   with    tho  export   condi- 
t  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  it  is 
not  my  <!.-[><irtment 

it  in  within   your  knowlo.lgn  thnt  certain 
oodierien,  for  instance  certain  gas  coal   collieries  in 


South  Wales  have  appealed  to  you  because  they  are 
compelled  to  supply  the  whole  of  their  output  for  in- 
land purposes,  are  prevented  from  shipment,  anj 
therefore  their  losses  are  so  much  preater,  and  pos- 
sibly there  would  not  be  losses  at  all  if  trade  were 
allowed  to  follow  its  normal  channel? — I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  put  it  in  tl-at  way.  My  answer  is,  that  their 
complaint  is  that  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  share 
in  war  profits.  These  high  export  profits  are  purely 
duo  to  war  conditions.  Tf  it  had  not  been  for  the  war 
the  prices  would  not  have  been  up  and  they  would  not 
have  suffered.  Their  grievance  is  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  share  in  the  high  profits  of  the  export  trade 
which  certain  other  collieries  are  getting. 

750.  But,  in  the  absence  of  control,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  send  their  output  to  the  markets  that 
suited  them  best,  and  that  would  have  given  them  a 
better  price?— I  take  it  so. 

~  "•  1 .  And  there  would  not  be  the  divergence  between 
losses  and  profits  shown  at  the  present  time? 

752.  Mr.  R.  H.  Toirney:  May  I  ask  where  the  ques- 
tion of  loss  comes  in?  I  gee  the  profits  of  mines  alone, 
January  to  June.  1918,  was  £30,000,000,  and  in  the 
quarter  ending  •  September,  £39.000,000.  To  what 
profits  exactly  is  Mr.  Williams  alluding?-  Those  are 
the  figures  which  I  gave  you  yesterday,  which  show 
that  out  of  the  collieries  of  the  whole  country  31  per 
cent,  produced  63  per  cent,  of  the  output  at'a  profit 
and  another  1/5  per  cent,  were  producing  13  per  cent. 
at  a  loss.  Those  figures  have  gone  up  since  then,  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  probably  less  loss  now  than  then,  by 
reason  of  the  higher  prices. 

7".1.  So  the  aggregate  profits  are  n:a:ly  double? — 
The  aggregate  profits  have  gone  up. 

Sir  I,,  I  hiozta  Monty:  An  accusat:on  has  been  made 
generally  arising  out  of  the  evidence  yesterday  against 
the  Coal  Controller  that  he  advanced  the  price  of  coal 
too  much,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dickinson  that  probably  it  Would  not 
have  been  advanced  as  much  if  the  better  cvidenco  he 
now  possesses  had  been  in  his  possession  at  the  time. 

Chairman:  Yes. 

L.  Ckiotta   Mmry.    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  seem   to  be  clear  that  coal   has  been   ad 
•  !  more  th.in  it  need  have  boon,  nevertheless  tho 
.•f  coal   to  the  consumer  in  London  has  not   ad- 
vanced nearly  as  much  as  the  advance  in  other  com- 
modities? 

754.  Are  you  aware  that  the  price  of  coal  in  London 
is  not  advanced  by  more  than  about  55  or  60  per  cent.. 
whereas  the  price  of  other  commodities  has  advanced 
about  twice  as  much— at  least  100  per  cent.  ?— I  was 
not  aware  of  the  actual  figures,  hut  I  had  a  general 
idea. 

755.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
Coal  Controller,  thnt  he  has  raised  coal  too  much,  as 

I  I  think  he  has,  nevertheless  in  other  industries 
there  has  not  been  a  measure  of  control  the 
price  has  gone  up  more,  and  therefore  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate assumption  that  if  coal  had  not  been  controlled 
it  wniiHtLaw*  gone  up.  not  merely  56  per  cent,  hut 
probably  100  or  120  per  cent,  as  other  commodities 
have  done. 

Chairman :  That  is  due  to  the  Price  of  Coal 
^Limitation)  Act. 

766.  Mr.  II.  W.  Cooper:  I  asked  you  yesterday  if 
you  wou!d  give  us  information  with  regard  to  the 
inland  prices  and  quantities,  as  distinct  from  the 
export  and  bunker  prices  and  quantities;  will  yon 
eive  that,  or  will  somebody  else  give  that? — Those 
figures  will  be  given  by  somebody  else. 

757.  .Sir  Arthur  Thirkhnm  :  There  are  Iwo  questions 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  this  2s.  6d.  rise  that 
11-0  have  heard  about  to-day.  Sometime*  that  is  put 
dbwn  ns  in  order  to  make  the  Coal  Controller  self- 
supporting  and  sometimes  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  stores.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  difference  between  those  figures,  because  when 
tho  argument  is  one  way  it  is  for  making  the  Act 
self-supporting? — The  memorandum  I  propose  to  put 
in,  which  you  shall  have  to-morrow  morning,  will 
give  you  everything. 

758  Mr.  Hod(iP» :  Is  that  the  memorandum  you  said 
you  were  going  to  get  yesterday  showing  the  reasons 
on  which  you  base  your  estimate  of  the  2".  6d.P — It 
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is  the  memorandum  made  up  prior  to  the  increase  of 
£s.  6d.  upon  which  it  was  decided  to  make  the  in- 
crease, and  I  am  going  to  produce  to  you  the  exact 
memorandum. 

759.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :    Do  you   consider   that 
the  incidence  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  and  the  Coal 
Controller's  levy  has  resulted  in  the  consumer  paying 
more  for  his  coal,   that   is   to  say,   have  you    taken 
money  from  the  consumer  and  put  it  back  into  the 
Exchequer  in  one  way? — There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

760.  If  there  had  not  been  an  Excess  Profits  Tax 
or  a  Coal  Controller's  levy,  would  the  consumer  have 
paid  as  much  for  his  coal? — That  is  rather   difficut 
ro  say,  because  the  price  must,  necessarily,  depend  on 
the  demand ;  it  is  quite  conceivable. 

761.  Have  the  coalowners   askod  for   higher  prices 
because  they  only  retain  5  per  cent,  of  these  Excess 
Profits?     If  they  had  retained  more  than  5  per  cent., 
or  retained  the  whole,  would  they  have  worried  about 
the  increase  of  their  prices  in  the  way  they  have? — I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  asked  for  it ;  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  got  it  on  that  ground. 


76 J.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  point? — They  have 
not  been  able  to  put  their  prices  up  since  1915.  The 
prices  have  been  regulated  ever  since  1915  by  the 
Price  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act.  They  were  unable  to 
put  their  prices  up  except  for  export  to  neutrals.  Our 
view  always  was  that  the  higher  the  price  they  could 
get  for  these  the  better  it  was  for  the  country.  Other 
prices  have  been  strictly  regulated  all  through.  If 
they  ever  had  a  desire  to  put  it  up  because  of  Excess 
Profits  Duty  they  could  nol  do  it. 

763.  But  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  put  the 
prices  up  if  there  had  not  been  an  Excess  Profits  tax 
and  the  Coal  Controller's  levy;  that  is  the  point? — 
One  of  the  main  factors  in  putting  the  prices  up 
certainly  was  to  try  and  make  the  Coal  Mines  Control 
self-supporting,  a'nd  one  of  the  difficulties  of  making 
the  Coal  Mines  Control  self-supporting  was  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  excess  profits  arising  out  of 
high  prices  went  in  Excess  Profits  Duty. 

Chairman:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  know 
you  have  had  to  get  up  these  figures  at  very  short 
notice.  I  thank  you  for  your  evidence . 


Dr.    JOSIAH    CHABLES    STAMP,    C.B.E.,    Sworn    and  Examined. 


764.  Chairman :  I  think  you  are  a  Doctor  of  Science 
in    Economics  of    London    University    and    Newmach 
Lecturer  in  Statistics,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  you  are  the  author 'of 
"  British  Incomes  and  Property  "  dealing  with  official 
statistics   relating  to   profits,  and  also   of   other   eco- 
nomic and  statistical  works? — Yes. 

765.  I    think    you    an    Assistant    Secretary   to    the 
Board   of   Inland  Revenue,    and   you   have   been   ad- 
ministering the  Excess  Profits  Duty  Act,  and  I  think 
you  also  represented  the  Inland  Revenue  at  the  pro- 
ceedings   in  the   Coal    Mines   Control   Agreement   up 
to    the   passage   of  the    Bill    through    the    House    of 
Lords?— Yes. 

766.  I  propose»to  do  with  you  what  I  did  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  to  ask  you  certain  key  questions   and  to 
leave  you  to  explain  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission   your    views    and  actions    upon    the    subject : 
I  want  you  first  of  all  to  tell  me  quite  generally  the 
extent    and    nature    of    the    official  statistics    of    the 
profits  of   coal   mining? — I   understand   that   certain 
figures    have   been   put   in   by  the   previous    witness 
based  upon  figures  that  I  have  published.     In  so  far 
as  I   am   giving  evidence   about   those   figures   I   am 
giving  evidence  not  in  an  official  capacity,  but  I  can 
answer  in  an  official  capacity  a  question  relating  to 
the  official  statistics.     The  particulars  that  are  being 
prepared  at  your  request  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue another  official  will  come  and  present  and  give 
evidence  upon,  but  in  the  meantime  I  can  speak  as 
to   the   past   official   statistics.     With    regard   to   the 
extent    and    nature    of    the  official    statistics    of    the 
profits  of  coal  mining,   the  income  tax  figures  have 
been  shown   in   the  Inland   Revenue   Report   separa- 
tely for  mines  for  many  years.    Occasionally  coal  mines 
and  other  mines  have  been  shown  separately.      They 
were  shown  separately  in  1914-15.   The  coal  mines  were 
shown     as     between     £19,000,000     and     £20,000,000, 
practically  £20,000,000,  and  the  other  mines  as  about 
£1,500,000.        Those   figures   are   gross   figures   before 
lihe   deduction   of   the  allowances  under   the   Act   of 
1878   for  wear   and  tear.     Those  allowances   for  coal 
mines  are  not  large.     They  amount  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  £750,000  for  the  main  reason 
that   the   upkeep   of   the  assets  that   is    allowed    for 
taxation  purposes   is   mainly  allowed   by   way   of   re- 
newals charged  to   revenue   and  not   by   way   of   an 
annual  depreciation   .allowance.       However,   pit  head 
machinery  and  such  assets  are  allowed  a  depreciation 
allowance,   and  that  is  the  figure  that  appears  in  the 
official  reports,  but  not  separately.    It  appears  in  bulk 
for  the  whole  of  industry,  but  I  can  give  it  to  you 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £750,000 
for   coal  mines.      The   proportions   between  coal   and 
other  mines  in  other  years  where  they  are  not  shown 
in    the    official    statistics    have    not  varied    greatiy. 
These  statistics  are  the  statistics  of  assessments,  and, 
under   Statute,   assessments  of  coal   mines  are  made 
on  the  average  of  five   preceding  years.       Therefore 
the  assessments  for  1914-15  which  have  been  referred 


to  by  Mr.  Dickinson  really  are  based  on  the  average 
in  the  case  of  each  mine  of  five  preceding  years,  1909 
to  1913  inclusive.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  by  mere 
inspection  of  these  figures  what  the  actual  profits  of 
the  separate  years  entering  into  the  average  were, 
but  for  statistical  purposes  and,  of  course,  for  your 
purposes  in  this  Commission,  it  does  assume  consider- 
able importance  to  know  what  the  profit  in  each 
'year  \va«.  It  is  a  useful  and  necessary  piece  of  in- 
formation. I  have  from  time  to  time  for  academic 
reasons  made  attempts  to  obtain  a  scries  from  tho 
official  figures  which  would  satisfy  certain  tests  as  to  its 
probable  accuracy.  I  tried  to  resolve  the  assessmentB 
into  their  constituent  years.  The  series  of  official 
figures  of  mines  slightly  "  cleaned  up  "  is  given  in  my 
book  "  British  Incomes  ''  from  1842. to  1913-14.  The 
figures  that  I  wanted  to  get  at  for  the  purpose  upon 
which  I  was  engaged  were  the  analysis  of  each  of 
those  years  of  assessment  to  get  years  of  profit. 

767.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  What  page  of  your  book 
are  you  looking  at? — Page  220.  The  figures  that  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  quoted  were  unofficial  figures.  They 
were  the  results  of  my  enquiries  given  in  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  last  May  and  published 
in  their  journal  in  July.  In  getting  out  that  paper 
I  had  a  very  different  object  in  view  from  the  object 
in  view  before  you  to-day.  I  was  not  very  greatly 
concerned  in  the  accurate  ascertainment  of  the  total 
profit  of  the  industry  but  I  was  greatly  concerned  in 
getting  the  correst  lelationship  year  by  year,  viz.,  the 
fluctuation.  If  I  had  established  that  to  my  satis- 
faction J  was  quite  content,  and  I  was  not  concerned 
greatly  with  total  correctness,  because  I  at  once  turned 
it  into  an  index  number  based  on  a  basis  of  100,  so 
that  whether  I  had  got  half  the  profits  or  the  whole 
profits  it  did  not  matter  so  long  as  I  had  the  fluctua- 
tions correct.  But  to  some  extent,  I  did  make  the 
figures,  of  course,  consistent  with  the  figures  of  assess- 
ments. Therefore  I  believe  up  to  the  year  1914-15 
those  figures  pretty  accurately  represent  the  actual 
figures  of  profits  year  by  year.  In  that  paper  the 
figures  ran  only  to  1915.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  given 
evidence  for  two  years  later.  I  should  explain  that  he 
asked  the  Inland  Revenue  Conjoint  Officer  some 
months  ago  to  see  me  in  order  to  get  me  to  give  a 
continuation  of  my  figures  in  that  paper  for  those  two 
years,  and  I  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  from  the  information  I  had.  I  believe  he  lias 
continued  the  figures  that  were  given  to  tho  Statis- 
tical Society  for  those  two  more  years  that  I  gave  him 
then,  not  knowing,  of  course,  the  use  that  would  l,e 
made  of  them.  I  made  the  best  estimate  I  could  for 
those  two  years,  but  I  would  not  like  it  to  be  thought 
that  those  two  years  can  necessarily  lie  as  acrurnte  as 
the  preceding  ones,  because  there  are  no  official  am; re- 
gates  with  which  to  mark  them  up  and  cheek  them  off. 
I  have  only  the  method  of  sampling  with  large  samples 
to  go  upon.  I  should  like  to  explain,  if  I  may,  what 
the  object  of  the  paper  was,  in  order  thnt  I  may  clear 
myself  of  any  attempt  to  arrive  accurately  at  the 
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exact  aggregate  figures  of  the  industry.  The  whole 
object  of  that  paper  was  to  find  by  scientific  tests  what 
the  connection  was  between  fluctuating  output,  fluc- 
tuating prices  and  fluctuating  profits— that  if  the 
output  in  a  given  year  went  up  X  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  another  year — 

768.  Chairman :  Hare  you  any  spare  copies  of  your 
paper?— I  hare  three  or  four  left. 

769.  Will  you  give  one  to  Mr.   Sraillie,  please,  one 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  and  as  many  others  as  you  can  spare 
to  other  members  of  the  Commission?     (Same  hantled.) 
—The    object    wan    to    ascertain    if    the    output    in 
industry  generally  increased  by  X  per  cent,  what  was 
the  accompanying  increase  of  profit  or  corresponding 
decrease.     If  the  price  increased  X  per  cent.,  what  was 
the  corresponding  increase  in  profit  or  the  correspond- 
ing decrease.     Before  I   made  any  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain  that  for  industry  as   a  whole   I   attempted  the 
separate  industries,  and  I  started  with  the  coal  mining 
industry  because  the  figures    were    more    complete. 
There  were  very  fair  figures  for  output  for  many  years 
and    for    prices,  and    I    have  my  own  part    official 
figured  for  profit*.     Thus  I  elaborated  my  investiga- 
tion on  coal  mines  ;  that  was  the  origin  of  these  figures 
down  to  1915  that  I  gave  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

•  •th  •!  l.i  i.'fly  in  getting  at  these  figures  was  to 
note  all  the  trading  results  that  come  under  my 
notice,  and  by  adding  them  together  to  make  a  large 
sample  of  the  trade.  That  sample  sometimes 
amounted  in  profits,  though  not  in  numbers,  to  nearly 
60  per  cent,  and  was  tested  by  me  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  probable  error  in  ways  that  are  familiar  to 
statisticians.  The  first  difficulty,  of  course,  that  meets 
one  is  that  these  never  can  be  the  profits  of  an  identi- 
cal trading  year  because  different  businesses  make  up 
their  accounts  to  different  dates.  I  have  shown  in 
••  British  Income*  "  that  rather  under  oO  per  cent,  of 
nts  are  made  up  to  December,  and  something  like 
30  per  cent,  to  the  following  March,  and  a  coasid- 
number  to  the  previous  September  and  the  remainder 
at  various  dates  throughout  the  year.  The  net  effect 
is  that  the  average  trading  year  does  end  at  a  date 
.-lightly  .n't-  r  the  calendar  year.  When  you  have 
:  ted  up  all  the  numbers  and  taken  the  year  to 
which  they  run  it  is  something  slightly  after  the 
calendar  year.  For  all  practical  purposes  these  figures 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  calendar  year. 
The  samples  would  give  on  a  five  years'  average  a 
certain  aggregate  income  tax  assessment  over  all  the 
'led,  and  then  the  total  income  tax  figure 
given  in  the  revenue  reports  would  he  split  up  in  the 
same  proportions  as  those  that  I  had  ascertained  from 
observation.  The  same  method  would  be  followed  for 
other  financial  yean,  so  I  should  get  a  number  of 
different  but  closely  approximating  results  for  each 
trading  year,  and  I  would  take  the  mean  of  those. 
Anybody  who  is  interested  in  it  can  see  the  method 
fullv  described  in  the  paper.  Those  are  the 
figures  I  have  goven  from  1888,  and  they  have  been 
I  believe,  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  this  Commis- 
sion in  his  tobies. 

770.  Does  that  finish  what  yon  want  to  say  with 
regard  to  explaining  the  nature  of  the  official 
statistics  of  profits?— Yes.  I  ought  to  go  on  to  say 
what  is  included  and  excluded  in  those  figures. 

Th.it    i-   what   I   want;  what  is   included    and 
n  those  figures?- Included   in   those  figures 
for  both  the  official  statistics  and  my  analysis  of  them 
-oparate    yean.      First    of    all    we    will   look 
at    the    MOM     and    definition     of    coal     mine.       It 
includes     all     concerns     which,     besides     their     col- 
lieries    proper,     run     coke     ovens     and     brickworks 
rher    subsidiary    undertakings.      It    is    impos- 
for    me   to   say   how   murh    that   is   in   pre-war 
years  and  "till  more  impossible  in  the  war  years,  but 
my  own  filing  is  that  it  did  not  exceed  10  per  rent. 
•   whole.     If  it  were  possible  to  take  out  those 
-   and  deal  with   the  profits  of  coal  mines 
separately,    the    figure*  would    not   be   diminished   by 
more  than   10  per  rent.     The   figures  do  not   inrlude 
•  ntal  values  of  miners'  cottages  or  of  farm  lands 
i  rider    farming   separately     assessed     undrr 
!'!!<•   A    mi'l   ><  hodule  H  of  the  Income  Tax.   nor 
<.f  the   inv<*tment<  of  mining  companies    snd     bnsi- 
BMsW  in  other  concerns      N-T»   n*  to  the  character 


of  the  profits.       Those  assessments  do    not    include 
the  directors'  fees  in  the  case  of  companies,  but  they 
do  include  all  partners'   drawings  and  remuneration 
in  the  case  of    firms.     Everything    that    a    private 
owner  takes  out  of  the  colliery  by  way  of   personal 
remuneration  is  added  back  as  profit.     That  is  not  so 
in  the  case  of  companies.     Therefore  if  you  wanted 
to     get     the     whole     profit     for     companies     and 
firms  you  would  have  to  add  back  the  remuneration 
paid   to  proprietary  directors.     The    figure    that    is 
given    includes    the    royalties    paid.       I    think    that 
figure  has  been  put  forward  as  £6,000,000,  and  that 
u  the  figure  I  estimated  in  "  British  Incomes."    The 
estimate  so  derived,  mainly  from  the  Mineral  Rights 
Duties  Statistics  and  also  other  sources,  shows  that 
profits   of  coal    owners     apart   from   royalty   owners 
have    reached     £13,000,000     to    £14,000,000"    in    the 
five    years     before    the    war.     The     figures     include 
interest      on      capital      whether      that      capital      is 
borrowed    or     owned     by     the     colliery     proprietor, 
except   for   certain   cases   of   short   dated  bank    inte- 
rest.     The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  colliery  pro 
prietor's   interest  on  his  own  capital   is  obviously  a 
part  of  his   proflt  for  income  tax  purposes  and  the 
interest  that  he  pays  to  other  people  he  has  to  add 
back  to  his  profits  to  deduct  the  tax  from.       He  is 
used  as  a  revenue   agent   for   the  collection   of   that 
tax.       I   question   as  to  how   much   this   interest  on 
capital  would  be;  the  income  tax  assessments  throw 
hardly  any  light  at  all  upon  it.     The  capital  of  the 
coal   mining   industry   is   not  exactly   known   at  any 
rate  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  I  "have  never  been 
able   to   ascertain   it   exactly.     It   was   estimated    for 
tin-  Census  of  Production  at  £123,000.000  not  includ- 
ing capital  value  of  certain  freehold  royalties.       Of 
course,  I  take  it  the  capital  for  this  purpose  has  no 
reference   to  the  capital   value  of   the  concern   as  a 
going  concern  now,  but  would  bo  merely  the  amount 
of   money   that  had   been  put   into   the   mines   upon 
which  a  reasonable  return  might  be  expected.       The 
figure  that  is  commonly  put  forward  by  eminent  col 
liiTy   owners   and   others   is   a    figure   of    10s.  a   ton. 
which   would  have   made   £143,000,000   in    1913.       It 
was  a  matter  of  importance  when  this  industry  came 
before  the  Board  of  Referees  on  excess  profit  duty  in 
connection    with    its    statutory    percentage,    for    the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
ttn>    capital     really    was,    so    a    special    test    of    a 
number     of     representative     collieries     was     made 
with      this      result.       The     capital     here     is     what 
would     take     on     excess     profits     duty     lines, 
that    is    to    say    the    hard    money    at    stake.       In 
1913   it   is    £0-49;    1912,    £0-64;    1911,    £0-49;    1910, 
£0-48;    1909,   £0-44;    1908,   £0-65.       The  average  for 
the  five  years  is  £0-51.     That  is  just  about  10s,  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  that  estimate  which  has  been  used 
from    time   to   time   of   10s.   a   ton   was   very  closely 
borne  out  by  the  balance  sheets  that  I  was  able  to 
have  examined.     On  the  output  of  the  five  years  be- 
fore the   war   the  capital   would    therefore   be  about 
£135,000000.     Suppose  we  were  to  regard  5  per  cent, 
as  a  minimum  return  thereon,  there  would  be  a  charge 
of  £6.750,000   out  of   the   £13,000,000   to   £14,000,000 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  the  profit  of  the  coal- 
owners,    leaving    £7,260,000    as    the    profit    over    and 
above  that  minimum   return.       But  there  is  another 
important    fact    about    collieries    that    is    different 
from    nearly    all   other    industries,    and    that    is  the 
very  large  element  of  wasting  asset.     All  the  capital 
that  is  sunk  in  the  pit  shafts  and  the  initial  develop- 
ment  up    to    the    time    of    winning    coal    is    capital 
that  is  ultimately  lost  when  the  mine  is  worked  out, 
but   no    allowance    is   made   year   by   year    from   the 
profits  at  all.     That  all  gets  charged  to  income  tax 
to  that   the  income  tax  contains   the  whole  of  that 
wasting  element.     How  much  that  is  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  get,  but  I  made  a  resolute  attempt 
to    ascertain    it    and    gave    the    result    in    "  British 
Incomes     and      Property  "      as      something      rather 
under  £2,000,000.     I  think  that  is  a  liberal  figure. 

772.  Sir  Arthur  Dvrkham:  Is  that  per  annum? — 
Yes,  hut  if  the  deduction  were  made  not  as  a 
equated  proportion  of  the  total  cost  per  annum,  but 
by  a  sinking  fund  method,  it  would  be  smaller.  It 
is  probably  somewhere  between  £1,000000  and 
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£2,000,000.     It  is  a  point   to  note  that  the  income 
tax  profits  do  include  that  element. 

773.  Chairman :    That,  I  think,   is  all  you  want  to 
say.     Sir   Richard   Rcdmayne  has   asked   me   to  ask 
you    some    questions.      You    have    told    us    that   the 
figures  include  coke  ovens.     Do  the  figures  under  coal 
mines   include  such  subsidiary  undertakings   as  blast 
furnaces  on  the  premises  of  the  coal  mines  and   by- 
products    recovered     from     such     blast     furnaces? — 
Generally  where  such  subsidiary  undertakings  are  in 
colliery    accounts    they    are    all    taken    together    for 
income   tax   purposes. 

774.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether   you   think,   talking   on   the   pre-war  experi- 
ence, that  the  return  on  a  capital  of  £135,000,000  is 
sufficient    to   attract    much    further    capital    to    the 
mining  industry   after   allowing  the  depreciation   of, 
say,    £2,000,000   which   you  estimated?— The  average 
return   over  all  the  mines   in  existence? 

775.  Yes? — Not    if    it    were    in     the    mind    of    a 
potential  investor.     He,    of   course,    is   looking   at   a 
proposition  which  at  the  moment  looks  better  than  the 
average  generally. 

776.  So  it  does  not  leave  very  much  margin  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mines   and   the  improvement  of 
the   housing  of   the  workman   on   the   mines,   and   so 
forth? — It  did  not  leave  a  great  margin,  no. 

777.  I   am    taking    it    on   the    pre-war   condition, 
assuming  that  some  day  we  shall  go  back  to  something 
similar? — Of  course,  that  five  years  average  included 
two  very  good  years  and  two  not  very  good  ones. 

778.  In  the  pre-war  condition  what  was  the  income 
tax?— Is.,  Is.  2d.,  and  Is.  3d.    . 

779.  And    we   now    have  30  per   cent,   income  tax 
practically? — You  mean   the  normal  standard   rate— 
the  6s.  ? 

780.  I  mean    the  rate   at   the   present   time?— The 
standard  rate  of  6s. 

781.  Therefore    it    is    absolutely    necessary   that   a 
greater  profit  should  be  made  at  the  present  time  if 
coal  mining  is  to  be  improved  in  this  country? — Well, 
that  raises  a  general  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
all  expect  to  get  our  income  tax  paid  for  us. 

782.  That   exactly   raises   my  point.       If  you   have 
to    go    back    to    the    1914    figures    with    a  profit  of 
£13,000,000   less   £2,000,000   depreciation   and   to  say 
30  per  cent,  income  tax  you  then  arrive  at  a  figure 
which  would  induce  nobody  to  put  any  capital  into 
coal    mining    at    all? — I    will   return    to    the    actual 
question,    but    I   think   it   is   necessary   to   say    that 
although    there    is    a    standard    rate  'of    6s.    in    the 
pound  we  alre  now  living  in  a  regime  of  a  graduated 
tax  on  all  classes  which  runs  from  2s.  3d.  to  some- 
thing like  10s.       You  speak  of  a  6s.  rate  as  the  rate ; 
it  is  only  the  rate  applicable  to  a  certain   point  of 
income. 

783.  It   is  taking   the  extreme,    I    agree.     It   does 
seem  necessary  on  these  figures  for  coal  mines  to  make 
more  profit  than  if  you  have  normal   conditions,   if 
they  are  to  be  able  to  do  what  we  all  want  to  do, 
that  is  improve  the  miners'  wages,  improve  his  hous- 
ing conditions  and   improve  his  mode  of  living? In 

the  same  sense  that  a  Civil  Servant  must  ask  for  a 
higher  amount  of  salary  on  account  of  the  large  in- 
come tax  and  because  he  has  to  bring  up  his  children 
and  provide  for  his  family. 

784.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  In  other  words,  capital 
requires  a  very  large  inducement  for'  it   to  do  what 
is   necessary   and   what  the   nation   requires  ?— There 
has  to  be  some  inducement.     The  money  must  either 
go  to  the  savings  use  or  to  the  speedings  use. 

785.  Mr.  B.  E.  Tawney :    Do  people  who  invest  in 
other  concerns   than   coal   mines  escape  income   tax? 
—No. 

786.  Then    the    relative    eligibility    of    coal    mines 
and  other  industries  is  quite  unaltered  by  the  high 
income  tax? — Yes,  practically. 

787.  And  the  relative  eligibility  is  the  only  point 
that   matters   when   you    are  considering   the  invest- 
ment? 

788.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour  -.    True,    but  the   induce- 
ment to  invest  capital    in   the   industry   we  are   now 
considering   is  a.  thing  I   am   very  anxious  about  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  industry?— To  express  my  own 
unofficial  opinion,   I  think  the  return  on  capital   in 
the  coal  mining  industry  before  the  war  was  extra- 
ordinarily low, 


789.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Supposing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment chose  to  invest  its  money  in  the  ooal  mining 
industry,  what  amount  of  remuneration  would  satisfy 
the  Government    in   order    to   cover    the   expense   of 
raising  the  money  by  loan.     Let  me  put  it  in  this 
way:     I    think    the    standard   rate   of    profit    allowed 
under  the  Excess  Profits  Duties  Act  for  coal  mining 
was  9  per  cent.     I  do  not  want  to  pursue  that  any 
further  but  it  was  9  per  cent.,  was  it  not? — The  best 
way   to  put   it,  perhaps,   would  be  that  the  Referee 
has  added  3  per  cent,  to  the  normal   rate.     It  has 
always   been   contested  by   business   men   that  6   per 
cent,  does  not  represent  the  rate  of  interest  that  they 
expect  on  their  capital,  but  all  special  industries  had 
to  be  put  into  relation  to  the  6  per  cent.     The  6  per 
cent. never  was  suggested  as  being  the  profits  on  in- 
dustry,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  bulwark  or  protection 
to  a  hard  case.    The  point  was  if  that  was  the  proper 
figure  for  a  "  natural  "  industry  what  was  to  be  added 
to  it  for  the  additional  risks  of  coal  mining,  and  the 
Referees  decided  that  3  per  cent,   represented  three 
things,  the  additional  risk  of  sinking  shafts  that  led 
nowhere  or   led   to  water,    the   long   time   taken    in 
getting  a  return  upon  one's  capital  at  all.  an  initial 
period,    and  the  wasting   asset  element.     They   gave 
3  per  cent,  for  those  three  things.     I  would  not  like 
to  say  that  the  Referees'  9  per  cent,  has  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  proper  profits  of  the  industry. 

790.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour :    You   would  agree  then, 
arising  out  of  Mr.  Webb's  question,  that  if  the  coal 
mines  were  nationalised  and  there  were  big  losses  in 
sinking  pits  which  failed,  and  so  on,   and   the  total 
result  was  a  loss,  they  would  simply  draw  on  the  taxes 
of  the  country  to   make  good   the  deficiency? — Sub- 
ject to  any  other  arrangements. 

791.  Whereas  in   the  other  case  the  owner  has  to 
bear  such  losses? — If  the  State  becomes  the  owner  the 
State  bears  the  losses  which  the  owner  now  bears. 

792.  In  the  opposite  case  of  a  private  owner,  he  has 
to  take  the  risk  of  such  losses? — Clearly. 

793.  Therefore   you   agree     that  he   is  entitled     to 
some  addition  to  the  percentage  for  the  risk  he  takes  ? 
— You  mean  for  the  purpose  of  Excess  Profits  Duty? 

794.  No,  not  for  excess  profits — as  a  return  on  the 
capital? — The  market  rate  to  attract  capital  in  the 
coal   mining  industry,    I   think,  must   necessarily   be 
higher  than  the  other  rate. 

795.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Have  you  any  figures  at 
all  which  would  give  the  number  of  shareholders  in 
colliery  companies  throughout  the  country? — None. 

796.  Can  they  be  got  ? — They  could  be  got  from  the 
files. 

797.  There   is   a,  general  impression   that  the  coal 
owners  are  a  very  small  select  body.     My  own  opinion 
is  that  it  is  a  very  large  body  extending  to  several 
hundred  thousand  ?— It  would  'be  very  difficult.     You 
say  small — do  you  mean  relatively  to  the  same  capital 
in  other  industries? 

798.  No,   I  mean  the   number  of  persons  who   are 
interested    in   owning    collieries    compared    with   the 
number  of  persons  who  work  in  collieries? — I  cannot 
say. 

Chairman :   I  will  try  and  get  this  from  Somerset 
HOUSB. 

799.  Mr.   Evan  Williams:    Composite  undertakings 
\\ho   owned   collieries   and   iron   and   steel   works   are 
assessed  separately,    I   believe,  for  collieries  and   the 
iron  and  steel  works? — If  possible. 

800.  Are   they   not   in   all  instances? — Not     in     all 
instances,  no. 

801.  How  do  you  deal  with  those? — They  are  gene- 
rally big  concerns  that  have  both  collieries  and  iron 
and  steel  works? — Generally  speaking,   if  you  have  a 
gigantic  concern   that  has   dragged    in    a    small   coal 
proposition  by  the  tail,  so  to  speak,  it  might  not  come 
under  collieries.     They   are  very   few.     On   the  other 
hand,    it   is   more  often   that   the  colliery   companies 
have   fought  it   in  the  assessment.     It  is  a  point  as 
to    the   five-year    average  or    the   three-year    average 
and  the  District  Commissioners  have  to  decide  on  the 
point. 

802.  I  wanted  you  to  separate  the  profits.     Take  a 
large  concern  that  raises  a  couple  of  million  tons  of 
coal,  say,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and 
steel  as  well.     If  the  coal  part  is  not  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  and  steel,  how  would  you  arrive 
at  the  profits  of  the  coal  industry  in  relation  to  those 
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concerns;  have  you  divided  them  in  any  way  at  all:-1 
>  are  only  divided  for  the  offr.ial  statistics  iu 
so  far  aa  the  District  Commissioners  of  Taxes  have 
allowed  them  to  be  divided  t'or  the  purpose  of  nnfirtwi 
meat.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  District  Cpuimis- 
Bioners  arc  too  great  for  me  to  summarise. 

803.  80  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  iron  and  steel 
profits  may  be  included  in  the  figure  you  have  given!' 

guite  possible,  yes.  There  is  a  certain  rluffiness 
about  the  results  of  these  cases  at  the  edges  that  you 
cannot  avoid. 

804.  You  have  no  idea  of  what  the  probable  error 
might  be:--  No,  it  is  not  large. 

806.  The  figure  of  profit*  on  the  coal  industry 
Mr.  Dickinson  for  1917  was  £27,500,000  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  £13,000,000  for  five 
pre-war  yean.  Have  you  any  figures  at  all  whirh 
show  how  much  in  excess  of  that  average  profit  is 
the  ex-ess  profit  standard,  taking  percentage  stan- 
dard and  profit  standard  where  each  is  applicable 
IMS  whole  country:-— Those  figure*  are  being  got 
out  precisely  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  there  will  be  a  witness  upon  them  next 
week.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the  figure*  given 

I  r.    Dickinson   and  obtained    from    me   for 
and   1917   have  only   the   roughest   approximation    ; 
accuracy,  the  beat  I  could  do  with  the  material  that 
I  had,  but  the  actual  work  is  now  being  done  by  the 
•  irvoyors,  that  would  give  the  very  figure* 
which  you  want. 

806.  So  that  we  shall  be  able  to  know  exactly  what 
amount  of  excess  profits  have  been  retail:. 

v  companies?     Yes.     When  I  gave  those  I 
to  Mr.  Dickinson  I  had  two  check*,  th<>  samples  in  my 
possession,  the  observations  I  had  made  and  al- 
knowledge  of  roughly  how  mm  h    !•.•,<-»  Profit*  Dutv 
bad  been  paid  in  the  year  1916  by    the    collier 
dustry.     It  was  ir,  the  neighbourhood  of  £10,fX» 
ib»  amount  of  duty  payable  at  60  per  cent. 

807.  Mr.  J.   T.  "t'orgie:    You  stated  that   included 
in  those  figures  which  you  have  got  up  sometimes  a 
colliery     has     been     attached     to    the     tail     of     an 
iron    and    *te«I    works,    or    tice    rrna.      Have    any 
.such  case*  as  an  iron  and  steel  works  being  attached 
to  •  colliery  and  the  possibility  of  the  profits  of  that 
iron  and  steel  works  being  included   in  your  figures. 
Have  yon  any  one  case  in  your  mini!  at   I 
can  mention  "by  name. 

808.  I    cannot    conceive    the    caae    my  set' 
member  seeing  one  or  two  in  MilisnienU  in  the  North 

nKland. 

800.  When  you  come  to  the  coke  oven  and  by- 
product plant*,  there  are  a  large  number  of  those- 
attached  to  collieries?— Yes. 

810.  You  include  them  aa  part  of  the  colliery  con- 
cern ?-^Ye*. 

al!  You  include  them  in  the  total  profit*  yon  give 
for  the**  years  of  the  collieries? — Ye*. 

813.  Do  you  consider  the  profits  from  those,  thing* 

•'titled  to  be  considered  an  profits    nt    tli. 
lierie*?     Are   they    not     separate     undertaking? 
tirely  separate  industries?     It  is  only  by  mere  chance 
that    the   coal    cokes   and    that    it    makes    coke.      A 
large  number   of      collieries   have    no   such    industry 
attached    to    them?-  A    large   number    of     them     of 
coarse  are  collieries  pure  and  simple 

"1-1.    I'  think  it  i»  fair  to  take  tho  profit*  of 

those  coko  ovens  and  by-products  and  class  them  as 
part  of  the  profit*  of  the  colliery?  I  know  for  your 
purpose  it  ix  quite  good  enough,  hut  rlo  ym  not  think 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  in  a  state- 
ment given  before  the  Commission  here  which  is  deal- 
ing with  an  investigation  in<"  <-oal  profit* — that  it 

the  coal   profits    an  coal 
Iliery  itself    and  not  profits  which  are 
another  industry  entirely?     I  think  in  view  of 
toe  large  part  of  the  colliery  industry  that  has  no  by- 
product* attached   to   it  at  all  it  I-  advisable  always 
lo  bear  that  fact   in  mind,    ami    if  possible  to   ninki- 
allowance  for   it 

•i  «ivo  us  any  idea,  of  that  figure  of 
''iat  was  due  to  the  profit*  made  from 
the  f'  md  the  by-prod  nets?     I  said  I  did  not 

know  Pxnrtly.  hut  mv  feeling  wan  that  10  per  cent. 
b»fori»  th*  war  would"  cover  it;  thnt  in  only  an  Im- 
prnwion. 

Ml 


815.  So  at  least  £1,300,000  of  the  £13,000,000  are 
uot  due  to  the  industry  at  alii*— I  thought  it  would 
be  covered  by  10  per  cent.,  and  it  might  be  con- 
siderably less. 

-10.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  chance  that  £1,300,000 
of  that  £13,000,000  is  due  to  the  profits  of  another 
industry  entirely?— Interpreting  my  answer  in  that 
nay,  there  is  the  chance  of  £1,300,000. 

817.  And  over  and  above  that  there   is   £2,000,000 
for  the  wasting  asset  coming  to  £3,300,000,  which  has 
to  come  oil  that  £13,000,000  before  you  can  reahy  get 
at  the  profit*  of  the  coal   trade  for  those  years? — I 
think  when  you  are  getting  at  the  real  profits  of  the 
coal  trade  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the 
pit  sinking  capital,  which  is  exhausted. 

818.  And  for  which  you  never  get  a  return? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  stand  by  the  figure  of  £2,000,000  as 
being  the  absolutely  accurate  figure;  I  think  it  might 
be  as  low  as  £1,000,000. 

819.  But  you  give  the  figure  which  might  approach 
£2,000,000.     I  do  not  tie  you  down  to  figures.     At  all 
events   it  is  something  considerable  which  has  got  to 
be  deducted  .from  this  £13,000,000?— Yes. 

.bably  varying  from  £2,000,000  to 
£3,000,000,  as  far  as  you  can  give  the  figures,  just 
now  somewhere  between  the  two  things? — Very 
likely. 

831.  So  that  very  much  reduces  the  profit  really  got 
from  the  collieries  themselves? — Yes. 

822.  And  if  there  were  any  other  additional  profits 
duo  to  iron  and  steel  that  has  still  further  to  come  off 
trie  £13,000,000?— Yes. 

833.  So  it  may  reduce  the  £13.000,000  by  much  more 
than  £3,000,000?— I  do  not  think  it  will  reduce  it  by 
much  more  than  £3,000,000. 

By  something,  at  all  events?— £3,000,000  will 
cover  all  those  element*  in  my  judgment. 

835.  Sir  L.  Chiotza  Money:  It  has  just  been  sug- 
gested to  you  that  possibly  there  might  be  a  reduction 
of  several  millions  on  the  £13,000,000,  but  it  is  very 
much  more  than  £13,000,000  now?— I  am  talking  en- 
tirely in  terms  of  pre-war  figures  in  these  answers. 

What  would  be  your  relative  estimate  of  the 
los*  on  the  £45,000,000  profits  and  royalties  as  esti- 
mated for  tho  period  January — September,  1918,  as 
an  annual  rate  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson? — That  is 
something  he  hac  estimated  from  hi*  own  figures;  1 
do  n»t  know  the  figures. 

837.  What  would   the  relation   of   those  particular 
item*  be  to  that  figure?— I  havo  no  knowledge  of  how 
coke  ovens  and  other  by-products  have  moved  in  rt>- 
liitmn  to  coal  in  the  war. 

838.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion?- -I  would  rather  not  say. 

82».  Dealing  with  the  question  of  by-products,  you 
are  a  close  student  of  the  industries  and  economic*  of 
the  country?— Yes. 

830.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  that  it  is  rather 
unfair  to   take-  into  account  these  by-product   indus- 

Inch.  have  arisen  sine.,  the  war.  May  I  suggest 
that  KBJusregard  to  the  miners'  demands,  which 
we  are  really  examining,  it  is  a  good  deal  unfair 
to  the  miners  before  the  war,  and  to  the  nation 
before  the  war,  that  the  coalowners  did  not  develop 
these  particular  industries.  I  think,  for  example, 
coke  ovens  remained  out-of-date  until  quite  recent 
years,  and  that  a  large  pro|>ortion  of  these  coke  ovens 
were  of  the  old  beehive  pnttern  and  not  of  the  modern 
kinds  that  gave  by-products? — In  short,  that  the 
coalowners  before  the  war  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
ive? 

831.  Yes,  and  that  owing  to  their  lack  ot  progress 
the  'country  was   in   grave  danger   in   the  early  part 
of  the  war  because  they  lacked  these  by-produ:t«?— 
Well,   I    find   it  very  difficult   to   pass   an   opinion  on 
roal   own  i  noral    liofore   the   war. 

833.  It  i*  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  .Munitions 
had  to  take  these  things  very  seriously  in  hand, 
in  some  cases  supply  or  lend  capital,  and  generally 
invigorate  and  stimulate  this  backward  industry  in 
order  to  produce  the  by-p'oducta  which  were  needed 
for  the  war. 

833.  .S'ir  .4rf/iur  Jldcktinm  :  1  should  like  to  say  we 
did  it  in  many  industries?- 1  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  same  arguments  apply  to  ot.her  industries. 

C  3 
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Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  To  the  whole  of  England. 

834.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper :   It  applied  to  the  case  of 
the  steel  manufacturers? — It  is  the  fart  with  regard 
to  the  coal  industry,  which  we  are  now  examining. 

835.  tiir  L.  C'/iiozra  Money:   There  does  lie  against 
private  ownership  in  the  matter  of  that  charge  that 
it   had    neglected    these  industries,   which    were   very 
important  to  us  in  the   time  of  war,  and  which  the 
Germans,   for   example,    had   developed? — I   would  be 
prepared   to   admit   that  if  there  was  any  sleepiness 
on   the   part  of   the  capitalists  with  regard   to  their 
opportunities   of   making    money  and    improving  the 
position    of    the    country,    the    coalowners    probably 
shared  it. 

836.  And    that    the    miners   who    happened    to    be 
attached    to   these    undertakings    had  rather   a    com- 
plaint   against    their    employers   that  they    did    not 
develop  these  modern  processes  in  order  to  gain  more 
product    for    the    industry,    and    therefore   a    larger 
remuneration   for    them? — I    do    not  know    that    the 
miners  had  a  greater  grievance  than  the  workers  in 
other  industries. 

837.  That  is  quite,  sufficient  for  my  purpose.     Now 
another  question  arising  out  of  the  general  question 
of  industry.     You  were  asked  some  very  interesting 
questions    by   Mr.    Balfour   with    regard   to  what   he 
represented  as  the  inducement  to   private  enterprise 
to  continue  in  the  coal  industry.     I  rather  think  you 
expressed  the  opinion  that  before  the  war  the  return 
on   coal    was   not  excessive    as  compared   with   other 
industries. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  What  the  witness  said  was  that 
it  was  extraordinarily  low;  those  were  his  words. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Might  I  just  correct  that.  I 
said  the  inducement  to  put  more  capital  into  the 
industry,  not  the  inducement  to  allow  the  present 
capital  to  remain  in  the  industry. 

838.  Sir    L.    Chiozza  Money:    The    inducement    to 
come   into   the   industry   before   the  war   was   not  as 
great  as  in  some  other  industries? — For  a  man  con- 
sidering  industry   as  a  whole   and   not   a   particular 
proposition   it   was   a  very   difficult   industry   to   put 
money  into.     The  average  return  of  profit  on  capital 
as  a  whole  before  the  war  was  between  9  and  10  per 
cent,   taking    industry    all    over    on    all    classes   of 
capital. 

839.  And  in  the  mining  industry  it  was  rather  less? 
— It  was  rather  under  9,  taking  into  account  their 
specific  incidents. 

840.  Mr.  B.    W.    Cooper:     By  that  you  mean  the 
special  incidents  of  their  trade? — Yes. 

841.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   That  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  lower  return  in  your  case  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  than  in  other  industries? — Not  a  lower  abso- 
lute    return     perhaps,     but    a     lower     relative     one 
economically. 

842.  But  it  happens  that  this  industry,  where  the 
return  was  relatively  lower,  was  the  most  important 
Industry  in  the  country? — Do  you  mean  important  in 
view  of  size? 

843.  From  the  point  of  view  of  national  economy. 
You  as  an  economist  know  that  all  economists  have 
held  from  Jevons  downwards,  that  this  is  the  basic 
industry  of  the  country? — Yes. 

844.  Therefore,   it  came  about  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ownership  of  this  industry  as  conducted 
by   private  enterprise   there   was   actually   a   less   in- 
ducement for  any  man  with  money  to  go  into  the  most 
important   industry    of   the   country   than   there   was 
to  go  into  other  industries  of  less  importance — motor 
cars,  for  example.     It  was  much  more  fruitful  to  put 
your  money  into  motor  cars  or  into  Argentina  than 
to  put  it  into  coal?— Yes.     I  do  not  think  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  coal  industry  to  go  to  the  public  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  other  industries. 

845.  Therefore    1,100,000    persons    engaged    in    this 
industry  wore  from  the  national  point  of  view  suffer- 
ing   injury?     There    was    not    money    to    build    them 
houses;   there   was  not  money  to  provide  them  with 
decent  wages,  largely  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  industry  was  carried  on? 

Chairman :   Is  that  in  the  form  of  a  question  ? 

846.  ,S'i>   L.  Chio~Z(i  M<>,\<-II:     ll    is.     I    am   afraid    I 
had  lost  the  note  of  interrogation,  but  I  was  an  in- 
terested listener. 

847.  I  am  afraid  it   is  a  loading  question,  but  still 


ic  is  an  important  one.  My  point  is  that  here  you 
had  1,100,000  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  which 
we  all  agree  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries. We  have  had  it  on  former  evidence,  indeed 
ii  is  known  to  us  all,  that  the  conditions  of  that  in- 
dustry are  very  bad  indeed.  I  put  it  to  you  that 
it  is  difficult  to  use  terms  that  exaggerate  the  bald- 
ness of  it? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  You  really  ought  not  to  say 
that ;  there  has  not  been  one  word  of  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Well,  it  is  very  bad. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :   You  should  not  even  say  that. 

Chairman:  That  is,  no  doubt,  your  opinion,  and  I 
daresay  it  may  bo  proved,  but  just  at  the  present 
moment  do  not  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  statement, 
because  these  gentlemen  no  doubt  will  dispute  it.  1 
nin  not  saying  you  are  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  So  far  in  this  Commission  there 
has  not  been  one  word  of  evidence  to  that  effect.  We 
shall  shorten  our  proceedings  on  both  sides  if  we  try 
to  confine  our  questions  to  the  issue. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  We  had  it  from  the  last 
witness  that  the  conditions  in  some  cases  he  saw  were 
deplorable;  I  will  not  go  further. 

Chairman:  You  know,  Gentlemen,  by  March  20th 
we  have  to  have  an  interim  renort. 

848.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    It  is  .very  important, 
because  it  bears  on   the  conditions  of   the   industry ; 
we    shall   enquire    into    them? — I    do   not   think    my 
answer   is  important,    because   I  do   not  know   much 
nbout  it. 

849.  At  any  rate,   it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole 
industry  was  conditioned  by  this  fact  which  we  have 
from   you,   that   the   relative  return   of   the  industry 
was  less  than  it  was  for  other  industries? — I  do  not 
think  that  necessarily  follows.     You  are  talking  now 
about  putting  up  the  miners'  cottages.     It  might  be 
that  they  intended  to  charge  the  miners  such  a  rent, 
or   make   such   a   deduction    from   their    wages,    that 
there   would  be  an  ample   return   from  that  class  of 
investment.     That   may  have  had   no   relation   what- 
ever to  the  return  of  the  colliery.     It  appears  to  me 
quite  distinct  from  the   return   on  the  colliery  itself 
what  they  might  get  as  a  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  houses. 

850.  That  is  a   very  fair  answer.     Are  you   aware 
that  it  is  held  scientifically  that  there  ought  to   be 
experimental     borings     all     over     the    country;     for 
example,  to  find  new  coal  measures? — Yes. 

851.  Under     those     conditions     under     which     the 
relative  return  to  this  industry  is  small,  do  you  think 
it   likely   that   you    would     get     these    experimental 
borings,    from    a   national   point   of    view,    from    the 
industry  as  it  stands? — Not  so  iikely. 

852.  Mr.  B.  II.  Tawney :   It  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  unless  I  misunderstood  him,  that  in 
considering  the  profits  which  the  industry  must  yield 
iii  order  to  attract  capital  it  was  reasonable  to  take 
account   of  the   increase  in   the   rate  of   incuino   tax. 
1'hat  seems  to  suggest  that  the  greater  the  necessities 
of  the  nation,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  taxation 
which  it  must  raise,  the  higher  must  the  amount  rf 
profits  be.     As  an  economist,  do  you  think  that  argu- 
ment  a   sound   one? — I   have   already   said   that  the 
man  who  is  deciding  whether  he  will  put  his  income 
to   the  .savings   use   or  to  spendings   use   looks   very 
largely  to  the  net  return  that  he  gets,  and  if  the  net 
return   is  small   there   is  a  tendency  for   money  not 
to  go  into  the  savings  use  to  the  same  extent. 

853.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    I  desired  only  to  bring 
out  what  was  the  net  return  after  deducting  tax.     I 
did    not    wish    for    a   moment    to    suggest    that    the 
mining   industry   should    be   treated  differently    from 
any   other   industry? — When   a    man   sa;ys,    '•  Shall   I 
put  money  in  this  6  per  cent,  stock,  nr  shall  I  have 
a  motor-car?  "   he  says,   "It  is  not  6  per  cent,   any 
longer,    it  is   only   really  4,"   therefore  he   is  not  so 
inclined   to  put   it  into  the   investment  as  he  is  to 
have  a  motor-car. 

854.  Mr.  B.  II.  Tawney :  As  things  are  at  present, 
we  leave  the  conduct  of  this  indispensable  industry 
to  persons  who  have  to  choose  between  the  relative 
desirability  of   a    motor-car  and    investments? — As  it 
is   left   to  tli<-    question    of    tho    individual    offers   of 
capital. 
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855.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb  :    Can    you    think    of    any 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  amount  of  savings  has 
been    decreased   side    by    side    with    the    increase    of 
taxation   of    income    tax?  —  Do   you    mean    in    recent 
yean? 

856.  Yes?—  No. 

.  Or  at  auy  timer  1  do  not  know  of  any  what 
one  would  call  scientific  evidence. 

858.  You  cannot  say  it  is  the  economic  theory  that 
toe  amount  of  saving  depends  at  all  on  the  amount  of 
return  which  yon  can  get  from  investment  I'  —  Granted, 

i  take  the  whole  fund  of  saved  capital  and  split 
it  up  into  clas&uM  us  i  .  i:,-  motives  of  action  it  may 
be  that  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest  increases 
savings.  It  does  increase  some  classes  of  savings. 

•  •  a  man  has  to  save  against  a  given  contingency 
he  has  to  save  more. 

859.  And    there  are  eaten  in   which  a  decrease   In 
intercut  promotes,  pro  tunto,  the  amount  of  savings? 

860.  It  is  an  old  fashioned   notion  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  saving  depend.-,  on  the  amount  of  interest? 

Quite  so,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  the  total  fund 
of  accumulated  capital  will  be  less  because  the  net 
rate  of  return  is  lower,  because  so  much  saving  is 
carried  on  not  according  to  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual whether  be  will  save  or  apend,  but  collectively. 
Take  a  public  company  run  t>y  directors.  They  have 
not  got  to  decide  whether  they  will  spend  the  largo 
funds  at  their  disposal  in  riotous  living  or  save  them. 
They  are  thinking  of  the  interest  of  the  concern. 
and  they  will  save  them  whether  they  are  highly 
taxed  or  not. 

861.  And,  of  course,  in  many  other  things  like  the 
invav  .savings  banks  whore  they  go  on  accu- 
mulating in  spite  <>f  the  fact  that  they  are  not  getting 
higher  interest?  —  I  was  only  thinking  of  that  parti- 
cular part  of  the  wholu  tund  •  t   saved  capital  which 
is  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual  will. 

883.  But  as  all  capital,  after  all,  gjoes  into  the  same 
til),  even  if  the  individual  does  think  he  decides  to 

Argentina,   it  docw   not  mean   that  n>« 
invested  in  Argentina?  —  No. 

888.  Therefore  my  particular  option  does  not  affect 
the  particular  amount  that  i*  invested  in  coal  mining. 
or  anything  else.  That  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  City 
in  tm>  financial  centre,  and  UiiTpforr  you  cannot  say 
that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  return  will  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  increase  in  tlic  amount  of  saving?-- 
Not  necessarily  in  the  total  until  you  have  analysed 
it. 

864  IA  :    Will  you  tell  us  how 

ascertain  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  min< 
mentioned  the  Genius  of  Production  figures.  I  cannot 
•peak  as  to  that;  the  Board  of  Trade  probably  would 
Than  I  said  I  wanted  to  ascertain  myself  approxi- 
mately what  the  capital  put  into  the  industry  upon 
which  a  fair  return  might  be  expected  would  be,  and 
I  find  that  an  eminent  colliery  owner,  Sir  Hugh  Bell, 
had  mentioned  a  figure  of  10*.  a  ton,  and  I  knew 
that  was  a  figure  commonly  talked  about.  It  also 
got  so  far  as  appearing  in  'a  Bill  I  forget  exactly 
what  it  was. 

866.  The  Cool    Mi..  i.alisiition   Bill.    K' 
Tes,  it  appeared  in  a  Bill,  10*.  a  ton.   I  did  not  know 
whether  this  was  a  hoary  tradition  come  down  from 
ancient  times,  or  whether  there  was  anything  in  it, 

I  will  find  out,"  so  I  got  the  best  evi- 
dence I  could  from  various  sources.  When  a  company 
showed  their  capital  clearly  and  their  output,  I  had 
the  sample  I  read  oat  to  you  which  did  confirm  very 
closely  that  ngn 

888.  Will    yon    t.-ll    ,,,   then    if    what    Mr.    Balfotir 
wants  to  make  us  believe  is  true  why  64s.  to  98s.  is 
offered   for  £1  shares?  —  At  present? 

867.  Yen-     \\  not  know  what  thr 
investor    i»   thinking  about   the   prospect    of    tli 

<  '*ent  moment. 
H«8.  But  it  is  a  fact. 
869  That   Ix-forp   the   appoint- 


li. 


collieries. 


In  i  ollieries?     I  .1" 

ink  you  ran  take  a  representative  £1  share  of 
the  wholo  mllicry  industry  and  say  it  was  wiling  at 
that. 


871.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  being  offered 
before  this  Commission  sat,  and  they  are  being  offered 
to-day:' — In  certain  collieries.  It  is  not  the  average 
offer  for  the  £1  share. 

-'.  I  would  say  the  majority  of  collieries? — I 
should  very  much  doubt  the  majority;  I  should  say 
it  was  a  distinguished  minority. 

Will  you  say  why  you  did  not  put  in  these 
profits  that  they  got  from  their  cottage  property, 
because  they  made  more  money  out  of  building 
cottage  property  than  they  made  out  of  sinking  pits 
and  getting  coal — houses  costing  £125  a  house  to 
build  before  the  war  were  letting  at  7s.  6d.  a  week, 
that  would  yield  a  fair  amount:- — I  can  tell  you  why 
they  are  not  in  the  amount  I  have  given.  The  figures 
I  have  given  are  official  figures  of  assessments  which 
have  to  be  made  according  to  law,  and  the  assessments 
of  coal  mines  exclude  these  assessments  of  properties 
thiit  arc  let.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  statutory 
form  of  assessment  by  which  I  was  bound  and  we  have 
no  information  as  to  the  separate  values  of 
colliery  cottages.  It  could  be  collected,  perhaps,  but 
we  have  not  got  it. 

874.  dan  you  give  us  any  idea  what  is  the  general 
average  of  directors'  fees,  because  some  of  us  have 
strange  ideas  what  they  are  and  how  it  is  you  find 
it  out? — The  same  answer;  the  statutory  form  of  the 
assessment  under  Schedule  D  excludes  remuneration 
assessable  under  Schedule  E.  Directors  being  assess- 
able under  Schedule  E  do  not  come  under  D ;  that  is 
the  same  in  other  industries  exact  h. 

876.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  man  making  his  return 
of  income  would  show  his  fees  as  a  director? — When 
a  man  makes  a  return  of  income,  yea,  but  our  system 
is  not  a  system  of  individual  taxation  at  all ;  it  is  a 
system  of  taxation  of  profits  at  the  source.  We  take 
a  colliery  and  assess  it  as  a  whole  and  do  not  bother 
about  individuals  who  receive  money  from  it. 

876.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  genecal 
fees  are  paid  directors,  do  not  you?  Do  not  do  as 
they  do  in  Qovernment  Departments,  tell  me  that 
1  must  go  to  No.  1  -  — ? — I  would  tell  you  frankly 
if  I  knew,  either  officially  or  unofficially. 

'i :  Bearing  on  what  Mr.  Smith  says, 
could  yon  tell  me  where  we  could  get  them? — It  is 
one  of  the  things  we  have  already  asked  for. 

878.  Of  course  it  is  most  important  ?— We  have  got 
the  total  figures  in  the  case  of  the  firms;  the  whole 
remuneration  is  there,  but  we  want  to  know  what  is 
paid  to  directors  who  are  in  a  proprietary  position, 
and   we  have   asked   the  Surveyors   to   give  us   those 
figures. 

879.  Chairman:  Very  well,  we  will  get  those  figures. 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith  : '  With  regard  to  the  point  that 

somewhere  about  £2,000,000  a  year  goes  in  sinking 
pits  which  are  of  no  further  use,  do  you  not  know 
that  each  of  these  firms  provide  for  depreciation? — 
It  is  not  allowed  for  revenue  purposes. 

880.  I  know  a  particular  firm  that  used  to  put  on 
one  uiils   •s«»^  the  Excess  Profits  Tax   £100,000  a 
year  for  depreciation  and  extensions  and  as  soon  n.s 
vou    put    in    the.    Excess    Profits    Tax    they    made    it 
C200.000?     It  did   not  make  any  difference  to  their 
liability.       That    is    added   hack    first    and    all    the 
different   thing*  they   are   entitled   to  are  oongid.-roo 
on  their  merit*.     The  particular  thing  that  a  firm  or 
company  adda  back   in  the  way  of  reserve  in  wholly 
ignored.     Tt  is  added  back  to  profits. 

881.  '/•  l)>ii-l:hnm:   And  they  are  taxed  OE 
it? — And  they  are  taxed  on  it  hut  they  are  allowed 
any  particular  things   for  which  that  was  put  aside. 

883.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  How  do  you  get  at  this 
F  hold  three  shares,  and  because  profit*  are  going  up 
fairly  well  they  -av:  "  We.  do  not  want  to  exose-'I  i?0 
to  25  per  cent. ;  w<«  will  call  you  4  shares  without 
your  paying  any  more  money.1'  How  do  you  arrive 
at  that'?  That  is  being  done? — The  capitalisation 
of  reserve  you  mean? 

883.  Yes?— We  do  not  need  to  get  at  that  because 
all  the  profit*  have  boon  taxed  before  they  are  re- 
:  neither  do  thoy  affect  the  Excess  Profits  Duty. 
The  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  not  basal  on  the  share 
capital,  or  the  nominal  capital  or  anything  but  what 
the  hard  n^ets  have  cost,  so  that  if  they  put  money 
in  reserve  and  got  more  wngons  and  more  assets  with 
it,  whatever  they  may  call  the  capital  on  the  left- 
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hand  side  of  their  balance  sheet  it  is  valued  on  the 
assets  side  always. 

884.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Could  you  check  your  figure 

of  10s.  per  ton  by  taking  what  you  call  the  hard  assets 
on  the  assets  side?— I  did  it  as"  far  as  possible  on  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  idea  of  capital,  which  represents 
the  golden  sovereigns,  so  to  speak,  which  have  been 
put  in  and  are  at  stake. 

885.  And    that    confirmed   it,   roughly    speaking?-- 
That  confirmed  it,  roughly  speaking.     Of  course,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  figure  was  going  to  be  subjected  to 
this  strain.     It  was  done  just  to  satisfy  myself,   or 
I  might  have  gone  to  much  greater  trouble. 

886.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  I  suppose  in  a  great  many 
oases  there  is  no  deduction  made  i'rom  the  gross  proiits 
before  the  assessment  is  made? — In  respect  of  what? 

887.  In   respect  of  income  tax.     In  a  great   many 
oases  there  is  no  depreciation  allowed? — No  deprecia- 
tion at  all  on  any  plant  or  machinery  ? 

888.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    What   percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  firms  in  these  colliery  firms  publish 
balance  sheets? — When   you    speak   of   firms    do    you 
mean  firms  in  a  literal  sense  or  in  a  common  sense  of 
"  concern  "? 

839.  The  concern? — Do  you  mean  dividing  it  into 
companies  and  firms? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  You  mean  companies,  do  you 
not? 

890.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Companies. — As  to  publi- 
cation  of  balance  sheets,   you   mean  primed   balance 
sheets  for  the  shareholders? 

891.  Yes. — I  could  not  say  what  proportion  ;  I  should 
not  think  more  than  about  half. 

892.  So  that  there  would  be  half  who  do  not  make 
public   balance  sheets? — But,    of    course,    the    Inland 
Revenue  get  a  much  larger  proportion  than  that;  for 
Excess  Profits  Duty  they  get  balance   sheets   in   ail 
cases. 

893.  So   that  your  estimate  of   10s.    is  based    upon 
information  that  is  not  public? — I  would  not  like  to 
say,   speaking   from  memory,  whether   in   my  sample 
they  were   all  published  accounts   or   not.     I   should 
rather  imagine  that  they  would  be  published  accounts, 
because  we  had  to  get  from  the  report  a  statement  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  year.     It  is  not  every  report  that 
does    that.     We  had  to    find   a   particular    report  in 
which   we    were    satisfied   with   the  statement  of    the 
capital  as  being  a  dean  statement  for  our  purposes, 
but   also    where   there    was   an    accompanying   state- 
ment of   tonnage. 

894.  If  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  balance  sheets  an- 
available  for  the  public  your  estimate    of    10s.  must 
have  been  based  upon  some  other  information  which 
(:•  not  accessible  to  the  public? — I  might  have  based 
it  entirely  on  those  public  accounts. 

895.  That  would  not  have  been  a  correct  estimate?1 
—I   admit  that  it  was  a  narrow   sample,   but  I  said 
just  now  it  satisfied  me  at  the  moment  that  10s.  was 
not  a  wild  figure. 

896.  I   should  accept   that  figure  with  considerable 
reserve  if  it  were  merely  based  upon  50  per  cent,  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  the  industry? — 1    agree    it 
should  bo  accepted  with  reserve.     It  satisfied  me  for 
the  purpose  I  had  in  hand   at  the  time.     I  had  to 
decide,  when  the  coal  industry  went  before  the  Board 
of    Referees,  what   sort  of   figure  upon     capital     was 
being  returned  by  the  profits,  and  that  was  the  host 
sort  of  idea  I  could    get    in   deciding   whether   the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  to  oppose  the  applica- 
tion or  to  what  extent  they  were  to  oppose  it. 

897.  Following  on  that  question,  could  you  give  me 
np  idea  as  to  how  you  could  estimate  the  increase   in 
the  value  of  colliery    undertakings  P — Do    you    mean 
for  the  purpose  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital? 

898.  Yes,  if  you  can  only  get  that  information  from 
50  per  cent,  of  the  companies? — I  think  we    are    a 
little  at  cross  purposes.     The  50  per  cent,  we  are  re- 
ferring to   with   regard   to  this   sample   were   public 
cases  in  which  some  had  both  the  tonnage  and   the 
capital.     Tonnage   is   not  mentioned   in   the   reports 
very  often.     The  number  got  out  in  these  later  years 
quite  probably  may  be  more  even  than  that,  but  on 
the  question  of  how  we  got  at  the  hard  assets,  that  is 
a  question   of   every   balance   sheet,   for   we  have   to 
make  allowance  for  additional  capital,  or  we  have  to 
make  a  deduction  for  diminished  capital. 


899.  That  is,  balance  sheets  public  or  private?— 
Ualance  sheets  public  or  private.  We  say  there  is 
the  pre-war  capital  X.  You  claim  that  it  has  in- 
creased. How  haa  it  increased:'  They  may  say  "  I 
have  more  money  at  the  bank  and  the  total  assets 
are  looked  up  at  what  they  have  cost." 

9UO.  In  tho  Inland  Revenue  Department  you  have 
u  complete  return  from  every  colliery  company  in  the 
Kingdom;  would  it  include  1918? — We  have  them 
aggregated,  you  mean? 

901,  Yes?— No;  1914  to  1915  was  the  last  published 
f'gure  of  aggregate  profits  of  mining,  'iheii  our  sta- 
tistical statf  went  to  the  war  and  we  had  to  cut 
down  the  surveyors'  work,  and  we  assembled  no  more 
of  those  detailed  figures. 

9U2.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  in  a  position  to 
give  us  an  aggregate  for  1918? — No. 

903.  Before  this  Commission  closes? — We  will  give 
you  an  aggregate  for  1917  next  week.     For  1918  the 
accounts  have  only   just   begun  to  dribble   in.      The 
accounts  to  March,  1919,  are  not  yet  ready,  obviously. 
The  year  is  to  March,   1919.     It  is  obvious  that  w<^ 
cannot  give  you     anything    more    than    just  a  few 
cases.     The   Coal   Controller,   of   course,     has   figures 
from  the  owners'   books  month  by  month,   and  he  is 
m  a  much  better  position  to  show  the  profits  in  1918. 

904.  He  only   gives  profits  per  ton.     He   does  not 
give   the  profits   on    the  capital    invested  in  the  in- 
uustry.     If  you   have  any  objection   to   make  to  the 
costs  as  stated  by  the  coalowners  it  may  be  revealed 
in  the  information  we  might  get  from  you? — I   am 
not  sure  that  the  Inland  Revenue  can  give  you  satis- 
factorily the  profits  in  relation  to  capital  even  when 
they  have  obtained  the  figures.     It  is  not  every  con- 
cern   in   the   coal    industry     that     has     been     paying 
Excess  Profits  Duty,  and  where  they  have  not  been 
paying  Excess  Profits  Duty  it  has  not  been  necessary 
u>  ascertain  exactly  the  capital. 

905.  What  would  be  the  value  of  these  figures  to 
this  Commission  if  we  cannot  have  revelation  of  profit 
in  relation  to  the  actual  capital  invested  in  the  con- 
cern?—That  will  be  for  the  Commission  to  say.     lou 
have  the  figures  of  profit  as  they  stand,  but  if  we  have 
for  taxation    purposes   in  particular   cases   no  capital 
we  cannot  give  them.     We  do  not  get  figures  for  sta- 
tistical purposes;  we  get  them  for  revenue  purposes. 
In  so  far  as  the  getting  of  revenue  yields  a  by-product 
of   statistics  you  have  them   in  the  reports    or     the 
special  return,  but  we  have  never  set  out  to  be  a  store- 
house of  social  facts. 

906.  So  in  short   you   have  not     in     the     Inland 
Revenue  Department  tabulated     it? — It    has    never 
been   done.     We  •  have  not  enquired   into  the  capital 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  we  have  had  no 
statistical  staff  since  then. 

907.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  has  always  been   a  resolute  determination  not 
to   reveal  capitals  in   this  country? — In   the  case  of 
balance  sheets  for  firms  paying    the    Excess    Profit* 
Duty  where  we  have  to   ascertain  increase'-  and  de- 
creases  of   capital   it  is    not    necessary     for    Excess 
Profits  Duty  to  arrive  at  the  exact  capital.     If  the 
pre-war  capital  is  taken  as  X  and  you   add  to  X  a 
known  figure  it  is  only  the  known  figure  you  have  to 
bother  about;  it  is  the  difference. 

908.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    I  am   not  sure   whether 
you  have  been  asked  the  question  of  how  much  the 
(Government  has  received  in  Excess  Profits  out  of  the 
mining    industry? — I     have     not     been     asked     the 
question. 

909.  I  would   like  to   ask  it   now.     Could   you  tell 
us  how  much  the  Government  has  received  in  their  80 
per  cent,  excess  profits  from  the  mining  industry? — 
Any  figure  that  I  give  you  would  be  a  figure  that  I 
have  arrived  at  in  my  mind  at  the  moment.     That 
figure  is  being  got  by  the  Surveyors  now  for  presenta- 
tion next  week;  it  is  being  actually  collected. 

910.  You  cannot  give  us  a.  figure  now? — You  want 
an  impression  now.     In   the  year  1916    the    amount 
assessed    as    excess    profits    was    about    £10,000,000. 
In  the  year  1917  it  was  considerably  less — 1  am  not 
sure  of  the  figure,  but   £3,000,000  or   £4.000,000,    I 
think. 

911.  Have  you  the  1918  figures? — No,  there  are  n» 
1918  assessments. 

912.  You  caunot  give  us  anything  later  than  1916, 
but  you  will  get  1917?— I  cannot  give  you  anything 
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out  of  my  bead  later  than  1916;  the  Returns  that 
will  be  presented  to  you  officially  next  week  will  show 
you  1917. 

913.  Supposing  from  1916  up  to  1918  the  aggregate 
profit*  in   the  trade  doubled  themselves  would  there 
be  any  likelihood  ol    in-     excess    profit*,  doubling   or 
trebling  themselves  also  no  excess  prut 

up  in  a  higher  ratio,  because  yon  are  deducting  a 
constant  standard. 

914.  I  suppose  we  could  not   oase  on  later  figures 
than  you  have  given  us  —  1916?  —  Next  week  you  will 
have  the  figure.-*  in  correction  of  my  impression   that 
will  carry  you  to  1917. 

915.  We  shall  get  the  figures?—  For  1917,  but  yon 
cannot   have  the   figures  for   1918   from    the   Inland 
Revenue. 

916.  I    suppose    it    might    be     taken     that     the 
£10,000,000  for  1916  was  either  taken  from  the  mine 
owners  which  would  have  gone  in  profits  or  from  the 
miners  or  from  the  general  public,  the  consumers,  of 
course?  —  Of    those  three    things  one,    or    possibly    a 
mixture. 

917.  But  has  the  Government  got  £10,000,000  out 
of  the  mining  industry   which   under  normal  condi- 
tions it  would  not  have  received  ?-  -Yes  ;  it  would  have 
gone  to  the  owners,  1  think. 

918.  This  research,  practically  your  life  work,  has 
been   from   the  point  of   view  of  the  economist  and 
statistician  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
social  reformer?—  None  of  the  work  that  I  have  done 

-earch  ha«  ever  had  any  apparent  object  other 
than  that  of  ascertaining  facts  for  other  people  to 
use.  The  whole  value  of  my  work  has  been,  and  1 
think  Sir  Leo  will  agree,  that  it  is  unbiassed,  that  is 
to  say  it  has  never  had  an  obvious  point  to  prove. 

919.  It  is  amazingly  useful  to  other  people  who  are 
dealing   with  other   wi.rk'-     It  does   not  get  popular 
recognition,  but  it  is  appreciated  by  the  few  who  want 
to  use  it. 

990.  I  think  you  pointed  out  that  taking  Invested 
capital  as  a  whole,  capital  invrated  in  mines  did  not 
come  oat  well,  that  is,  it  averaged  a  safe  9  per  cent. 
over  a  period  of  years,  we  wul  say  10,   11,   or  12. 
Compared  with  what  was  received  in  other  induitri'* 
it  was  at  the  foot  of  the  lint  almost?—  It  was 
where  about  the  general  average,  but  it  ought  by  its 
particular  incidence  to  be  more,  in  strict  theory. 

991.  You  think  ».-     It  ought  to  be  9  per  cent,  or 
3  per  cent,  more  than  the  general  average,  when  you 
take  into  account  the  risks  of  sinking,  and  the  long 
period  of  development  before  you  get  in  any  of  the 
wasting,  asset. 

633.  Supposing  you  took  the  life  of  a  mine  as  90 
years  and  during  that  90  years  von  get  the  redemp- 
tion <.f  the  total  amount  invested?  —  If  you  charge  as 
sn  expense  the  linking  fund,  and  reckon  the  rate  of 
*t  after  that,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  rate  of 
interest  which  includes  a  sinking  fund. 

033.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  know  that  it  has 
brought  in  the  average  over  9  per  cent.  Those  of  us 
who  have  come  into  contact  with  colliery  owners  all 
over  the  country  for  40  years  in  which  they  were 
losing  monev  all  the  time  are  rather  amazed  to  find 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  given  9  per  cent?—  I 
Ho  not  think  it  has  given  9  per  cent,  over  a  long 
period  of  yean:  that  is  including  two  good  years 
Wore  the  war. 

934.  Mi  i    ...lid    two   good  years  and 

two  bad  years?     Two  n  lativery  bad  years,  1009-10  and 

•it   if  you  go  back   to   1903-4  you   will   find 

it  was  13  to  13.  and  if  you  go  bark  to  1894  you  will 

find  it  was  7  to  8. 

V-.ii   would  not  say  that 
l*ri<»l    of   40  years 
-«   I    find   from 
profits  hare  been  goinp 


• 


t   is  so.  y.  -  KTO. 

•"0  is 


lid    \ou    say    off   hand 

iild  show   during  the 

Dave  denlt    witli ''     In    th.-    win. I,-    p-eriod 


of  great  depression  in  industry,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
as  it  were  before  the  prices  began  to  rise,  it  was  as 
low  as  £7,000,000. 

930.  What    percentage    is   that    on     the     invested 
capital  of   that  year? — Making   the  necessary   allow- 
ances for  the  other  mince,  something  like  5  per  cent. 
or  6  per  cent. 

931.  That  is  exactly  the  point.     The  mining  indus- 
try in  the  worst  year  you  could  take,  if  it  had  been 
worked  as  a  whole,  would  have  shown  6  per  cent.?— 
5  or  6  per  cent. 

!'-'i-.   (in  the  invested  capital ?— Yes. 

333.  And  if  the  State  had  been  working  it,  even 
during  the  worst  years  and  worked  it  as  economically 
as  those  gentlemen  had  done  and  put  as  much  brains 
into  it  as  those  gentlemen  have  done,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  return  of  C  per  cent,  into  the  State 
in  the  worst  years? — Not  allowing  for  royalties  and 
for  the  wastage  of  capital. 

934.  But  supposing  you  had  cut  off  the  directors' 
fees  for  several  hundred  useless  people  who  could  be 
done  without  perfectly  well,  could  not  you  save  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  the  State  in  that  way?— Now 
you  are  coming  down  to  the  yield  of  capital.  In 
those  early  figures  there  is  the  question  of  royalties 
to  come  off  that,  which  would  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  industry  in  those  years  to  something  like 
^t  1,000,000  or  £3,000,000  on  a  total  capital  of  90. 

936.  Ifr.  K.  W.  Cooper:  How  much  per  cent,  is 
that? — About  1  per  coot. 

936.  Mr.  Robert  SmiUie :   It  does  not  become  profit 
at  all   until   the  royalties  are   taken  away.     You  do 
not  get  your  profit  until  a  deduction  for  royalty  has 
been   made?— The  paper   explains  that   in   this   par- 
ticular coluin.i   that  has  been   used  before  the  Com- 
mission the  royalties  are  included,  and  they  have  been 
taken  off  for  your  purposes. 

937.  What  year  is  that?— 1894  to  1896. 

938.  But  the  royalties  were  not  £6,000,000  then?— 
Very  probably  not  as  much  as  that. 

939.  The  Royal  Commission  brought  it  out  rather 
tinder  £4,000,000.— That  is  possible.     I  do  not  know 
what  the  royalties  were  in  those  years.     They  have 
to  come  off  those  figures. 

940.  You   are  going  to  take  £6,000,000  off   those, 
.irirl    Mr.    Cooper   encouraged   you   in   that  direction, 
though    he    must    have    known    that    there    was    not 
£6,000,000  royalty  rent  in   that  year. 

J/r.  R.  W.  Cooper:  No,  I  merely  asked  Dr.  Stamp 
what  it  came  to  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robert  SmiUie:  I  think  the  royalties  in  1889 
were  put  at  £6,000,000  by  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missions. 

Mr.  n.  W.  Cooper :   The  total  quantity  at  the  end 
of  Dr.   Stamp's  table  is  bigger  than  it  was  in  1893 
and    1894.     Look   at  page  676  of  his   pamphlet.     In 
4  it  was  188-3  and  in  1914  or  1913  it  was  288-4. 

941  •  rt   SmiUie:    I   prefer  taking  a  long 

period  in  the  life  of  the  industry  of  the  nation  to  see 
how  it  worked  out,  to  see  what  the  percentages  on 
inveafeTT  nn^al  over  a  period  of  10,  16,  20,  30  or  40 
yean.  It  gives  bad  periods  and  good  periods.  The 
employers  call  it  the  lean  years  and  the  fat  years. 
I  would  like  to  know  when  lean  and  fat  years  are  to 
be  in  what  it  really  maant  :n  dividends  on  invested 
capital  for  that  period?— I  am  obliged  to  say  I  have 
not  addiessed  my  mind  to  that  problem  as  regards 
these  past  years.  The  probleu  I  am  dealing  with  in 
this  paper  is  a  totally  different  one,  and  these  figures 
are  prepared  for  the  problem  in  hand.  If  I  had  to 
tackle  that  problem  I  could  present  these  figures  in 
a  different  form. 

'/.  flodget:  How  would  you  get  th«- 
amount  of  invested  capital  if  you  had  no  n  •liable 
informnti.in  to  go  on  ?—  I  .should  only  continue  the 
rule  of  thirn'i  of  IDs.  a  ton,  which  anybody  knows. 

943.  Which,  as  you  yourself  said,  is  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely r.-liod    upon?  -No,   it  is   frankly  the  best  case 
that  ono  cnn   make. 

944.  Mr.    Hubert  Rmillie  •.    Have  you  access,,  in  tho 
position    vim    are    occupying    now,    to    the    internal 
affairs    and    balance    sheets     and     statements   of   all 
piivatn   owner*?— In   my  personal  capacity? 

945.  '  r  capacity  that  you  nave  of  advising 

>it?  Our  Mirveyors  have  the  balance 
sheet*  now  :  of  course,  they  had  not  them  in  the  past. 
The  number  of  balance  sheets  rendered  in  the  colliery 
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industry  before  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  came  in  was 
not  nearly  as  large.  The  surveyors  inspected  them, 
but  did  not  always  have  copies  of  them. 

946.  Would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  private 
companies,   who  do  not  publish  their   balance  sheets 
and  will  not  give  the  miners  any  information,  have 
been  paying  better  than  the  public  companies,   who 
have  published    balance   sheets,    from    the    point   of 
view  of  a  declared  profit  on  the  real  capital  of  the 
company?- — That  I  cannot  say;  I  have  not  seen  them. 

947.  But  surely,   if  you  had  the  balance  sheets  of 
Lhe  private    companies    before    you,    you    must   have 
;een  that? — Our  surveyors  have. 

948.  You  do  not  assess  on  them? — I  do  not  make  the 
assessments;  the  surveyors  work  the  calculations  out. 

949.  We  have  been  waiting  a  whole  day  to  get  hold 
of   the  person   who  can  give  us  that  information?— 
The    information    we    are    getting    for    you    will    be 
divided  up  into  limited  companies,  and  private  firms' 
and  individuals,  and  you  can  have  all  the  figures  of 
profits   presented    in   those   two   forms,    but   whether 
you   can   get   any  satisfactory    relation    to   capital    I 
very  much  doubt.     The  Inland  Revenue  cannot  help 
you  there. 

950.  As  a  matter  of  fact,   I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  so  much  circumlocution  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  the  facts,   even  on   this  Commission? — While 
you  are  on   this  question  of   capital,   my  knowledge  • 
of  the  colliery  balance  sheets  is  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult    indeed,     with     a     coal    *>wner     in     a     private 
concern,  to  know  what  the  capital  of  his  own  colliery 
is   in   the   sense   of    money  sunk  in  it.      There   is  a 
traditional   figure    handed   down    for   generations   as 
to    what  it   cost   to   sink    the   mine    and    develop    it. 
Very  often   the   whole   assets  are  stated   in  one  line 
in  these  private  concerns.     If  you  were  to  go  to  the 
owner,  he  would  say,  "  That  is  the  figure  my  grand- 
father  had,    and   I   can   tell   you   the    figure   I   paid 
Probate  Duty  on,  but  beyond  that  nobody  knows." 

951.  It  is  exactly  what  I  say.     We  cannot  get  any 
information,  but  we  know  of  private  companies  that 
paid   back   in  two  years   the   total  supposed  capital, 
but  they  did  not  publish  a  balance  sheet.     They  paid 
106  per  cent,  within  two  years.     We  want  to  know, 
because  that  100  per  cent,  ought  to  come  into  your 
calculations,  what   the   mining    industry    really    does 
pay? — The    100    per    cent,    may    have    been    100    per 
cent,   on   the  share  capital  of  the  concern.     It  may 
not  have  been  on  the  hard  assets  or  on  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  capital. 

952.  It  is  on  the   real  capital? — Not  necessarily. 

953.  As   a   matter  of  fact,    in   a   private   company 
that  earns  20,  30  or  40  per  cent,   and  does  not  pay 
it  out,   but  only  pays  15  per   cent,   and   adds  to  its 
development,  I  say  we  are  entitled  still  to  deal  with 
the   original   capital? — That   is,   of   course,  a   matter 
of  opinion,   if  a  man  chooses  to  invest  his  money  in 
his   own   concern,    as   to    whether    he    is   entitled    to 
reckon   future  yields  on   original  capital  or  original 
capital  as  increased. 

954.  It  is  not  his  money  if  he  does  not  pay  it  as 
dividends? — I   will    take  the   case   of   an  owner   like 
Sir  Arthur  Markham  if  you  desire.     It  was  a  matter 
of   indifference  to  him   whether   he   took  the   money 
out  or  left  it  in.     The   point  we   are  now   on   is  if 
he  leaves  it  in,  is  he  entitled  to  regard  it  as  capital 
in   the  business? 

955.  Yes.     Providing    Sir   Arthur    Markham    earns 
•£100,000  for  a  year  and  invested  £100,000  in  the  miuo 

he  was  entitled  to  put  that  in,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
know  he  had  taken  £100,000  out  for  that  year?— 
That  is  a  matter  whether  you  should  know  the  whole 
of  the  collieries'  business  for  every  conecrn.  I  am  not 
rrepared  to  answer  that  as  a  matter  of  public  poli>-\ 

956.  What  is  your  view.     Are  the  only  investors  in 
the  mining  industry  the  persons  who  have  got  capital 
invested? — Using   the   word   investors   as   the   people 
interested  in  its  success? 

957.  Yes?— Oh,    no;    clearly    the    workers    are    in- 
terested in  its  success. 

958.  Do    they    invest   anything   in    it? — Not    neces- 
sarily ;  in  some  case  they  may. 

959.  I   do   not    mean    money    at   all?     They    ir 
their   welfare  in  it. 

960.  There  are  not  many  oases  in  which  they  r:m 
invest  money? — They  invest  their  welfare  in  it;  their 
living  is  there. 


961.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  agree,   but 
1  had   in    mind    that    they    invest   their    lives    in   the 
mines,  and  the  employers  invest  their  money? — I  never 
care  much  for  the  antithesis  between  life  and  wealth; 
still,  roughly,  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  fact   that  the  employer    is    not   running    the 
risks  of  his  personal  physical  self  that  the  worker  is, 
if  that  is   what  you  mean. 

962.  You  have  given  us  figures  over  a  period  of 
10    years    which   would   return  to   an   employer    who 
invested   in  a  mining   industry,   who.  has  never  seen 
the  mine,   his  whole  invested  capital'  in  dividends  in 
10  years? — A  10  per  cent,  yield? 

963.  Yes? — That  is   true  of  an  investor  in  any  in- 
dustrial  concern. 

964.  Do   not  pay  attention  to   any  other  industry 
just  now    but  this   one.      In    the   miniijg    mdusuy    a 
person   who  invested  could   secure  at  the  end  of  1U 
years    the   total  capital    that  he   had    invested    back 
again,  even  though  he  had  never  seen  the  mine,  and 
he  would  still  have  his  capital   invested? — If  it  had 
paid   10   per   cent,  after  allowing   for  waste   capital. 
This  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  truism,  that  if  a  man 
has    a   10    per  cent,   dividend    for    10    years    he    has 
had  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  capital  put  in. 

965.  And  he  does  not  get  his  dividends  only. 

966.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    He  has  to  have  interest 
on   the   interest   meanwhile? — Yes. 

967.  Mr.  liobert  Smillie:   As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
gets   more   than   his  capital   returned? — In   20  years 
he  has  had  twice  if  he  goes  on  for  20  years. 

968.  If  it  goes  on  for  10  years  he  gets  more  than 
the  return  of  his  capital  because  he  gets  the  return 
of  his  capital  plus  the  interest  on  the  10  per  cent?. — 
But   that   becomes  new   capital.     I   think   that   is   a 
confusion  of  thought  to  say  it  is  the  original  capital. 

9G9.  But  it  arises  from  the  original  capital? — In 
the  same  sense  as  we  all  derive  from  Adam,  but  he 
is  not  the  only  man  ! 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Surely  the  shares  are  sale- 
able on  the  market  in  that  case  for  more,  probably, 
than  he  gave  for  them?  He  has  eaten  his  cake  and 
still  has  his  cako. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our :  Mr.  Smillie  is  referring  only, 
I  think,  to  dividends  paid. 

970.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Supposing  I  put  it  to  you 
that  under  the  conditions  prevailing   in  the  mining 
industry    in   the   last   45   years,    mine   workers   have 
invested  their  lives  in  the  mines  as  a  joint  concern, 
and  did  not  receive  on  the  average  more  than  kept 
them   able   to   go    on    working,    and    did    not   get    a 
return   equal    to   their   own    invested   capital  out   of 
the  mines  at  all.     I  put  it  to  you,  if  you  capitalise 
the   life   of    work   of    a    miner — it   would    be    rather 
difficult  to  do,  I  think — all  that  he  gets  is  a  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  his  family  to  enable  them  to 
go  on  from  day  to  day,  but  at  the  end  of  10  years 
instead  of   having   a   full   return  of  the   amount  he 
has  invested   in   the  mine,   he   would  have   10  years 
work  given  and  has  merely  had  an  existence  during 
that  time.     It   that   equitable  and   just   as   between 
capital    and    labour? — As    I    said    a    minute   or    two 
ago,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  capitalise  human 
life  or   call   it,    if   you   like,    human   risks,    and    say 
what  is  a  monetary  return  upon  them.     It  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  say  whether   a  man's  wage  is 
an   equivalent   to   an    interest   on    capital    upon    his 
human  life.     It  is  trying  to  value  a  different  order 
of  things.     It  can  only  bo  done  by  the  common  sense 
and    psychology   of    the   community ;    you    cannot    do 
it   as   a   matter  of   mathematics. 

971.  I   am  afraid    a   great   mathematician  has    not 
time  to    give   very   much  attention    to   the   social  or 
human  side   of  the  thing  at   all? — Ho  has   t"  choose 
one  of  two  paths.     He  has  to  choose  between  the  par- 
ticular problems  and  become    an   advocate   according 
to  his  conclusions.     Therefore  his  figures  and  so  on, 
however  honest  he  may  be  in  getting  at  them,  are  at 
once  suspect  as  being  used  or  directed  to  a  particular 
object.     Or   he   can    choose   the   less   interesting   and 
more   barren  path  of   preparing   facts   for  their  own 
sake,   free  from  nil    bins  or  conclusion. 

972.  Mr.  JR.  W.  Cooper:  The  second  has  been  your 
role? — I  hope  so. 

973.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    It  is  a  very  useful  role, 
although  it  may  be  unrecognised.     It  has  been  very 
useful  to  us,  but  meanwhile  we  are  dealing  rather  with 
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great  social  question  aa  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
Bible  that  the  miners  can  hare  an  improved  stan- 
dard or  lite  and  shorter  hours  ot  labour,  and  the 
answer  is  that  the  trade  cannot  afford  it.  We  are 
now  making  enquiry  into  what  the  past  of  the  trade 
has  1-een ;  that  ia  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  waa  putting 
these  questions.  Personally  I  am  very  thankful  to  you 
or  anyone  else  who  uevotes  his  iiie,  quit,'  uis- 
mternrtedly  it  may  be,  to  providing  other  people, 
oding  in  a  different  direction,  with  the  data  to 
go  upon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  look  upon  you  as 
be  ng  almost  as  useful  as  a  miner.  That  is  verv  great 
praise,  but  I  would  not  like  to  claim  more  virtue  than 
i>  due  to  me.  At  present  1  am  a  Civil  Ser\ant,  and 
aa  «nch  I  keep  clear  of  contentious  questions;  but 
I  shall  no  longer  be  a  Civil  Servant  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  am  not  saying  how  I  shall  address  myself  thru 
to  such  matters. 

Chairman :  Th.-  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire,  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  wishes  to  say  something. 

Tht  Marqni}  of  Lincolnshire :  As  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  I  received  His  Majesty's  orders  to  place 


the  King's  Robing  Room  at  the  disposal  oe  the  Com- 
mission. We  had  a  vnry  abort  time  to  get  it  straight, 
thought  it  my  duty,  after  your  first  sitting,  to 
come  down  aud  ask  the  Chairman,  and  through  you. 
Sir,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  whether 
anything  more  could  be  done  for  your  convenience, 
and,  if  so,  I  have  His  Majesty's  distinct  orders  that 
everything  possible  shall  be  done  to  meet  tLat  object. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  it  has  been  satisfactory,  so  far 
t  goes,  but  if  you,  Sir,  would  kindly  tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  more  that  can  be  done,  1  need  not 
say  I  have  His  Majesty's  orders  to  do  everything 
possible  to  meet  that  object. 

Chairman:  My  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  will  yon 
be  pleased  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  the  thanks  of 
the  members  of  this  Commission  for  his  kindness  in 
placing  this  room  at  our  disposal  and  will  you  please 
aleo  accept  for  yourself  personally  our  (hanks  for  the 
rouble  you  have  taken  to  ensure  u>t  only  ou. 
comfort  and  convenience,  btit  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Press  and  the  general  public.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have  done. 


(Adjourned  for  a  ihort  tim*.)     ' 
Mr.  \SILLHK  AuxANitKK  L*i,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  I  think  you  were  a  Civil  Servant 
attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Railway  Depart- 
ment, from  1906  onwards?— That  is  so.  I  served  in 
the  Railway  Department;  during  part  of  the  time 
I  was  in  another  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  some  time  after  1906. 

.  I  think  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — 
That  is  so. 

976.  You  are  in  charge  of  the  administration  ot 
ooal  prices  and  export  questions,  including  export 
prices,  I  think?— That  is  so. 

I    think    another   gentleman,    Mr.    Pick,    has 
recently  dealt  with  ,01111-  of  the  matters,  and  we  hope 
all  him  later  I-— That  is  so. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  first  of  all,  some  general 
questions  about  the  system  of  control,   and   then   to 
come  to  the  figure*.     Will  you  kindly  tell  the  Com- 
missioners   the    method    of    control    of    distribution, 
when    it    began,    and    what    its    stages  were P— The 
•I  of  coal  prices  began  in  1915.     In  May,  1915, 
llunciman,    then    President    of    the    Board    of 
Trade,  made  an  arrangement  of  a  voluntary  character 
with  the  London  retail  coal  merchants,  under  which 
they  agreed  to  restrict  their  prices,  the  agreed  margin 
of  profit  which  they  agreed  to  charge  being  7s.  6d. 
>n      When    I   .say  margin,   1  mean  that  7s.  6d. 
n  represented  their  gross  expenses  and  profits, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  their  charges  between 
the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  depot  and  the  time  when 
it  reached  the  consumer's  cellar.     Then  in  July,  1!»1~., 
<>f  Coal  (Limitation^  Act  was  passed",  which 
•lied  colliery  prices  for  inland  consumption.     No 
control  of   merchant,-,  of  a  compulsory  character  was 
introduced    until    1917.     Before    passing    to    that,    I 
ought  to  mention  that  the  voluntary  system  was  ex- 
tbe  latter  part  of   1915  to  the  provinces, 
taj,   a  letter  ».i-   addressed  to  the  Local 
rities  throughout  Great  Britain  informing  them 
of  the  character  of  the  London  arrangement,  and  in- 
viting them   to  make  similar  arrangements  in   their 
ownareas.    Aconsiderahleniinil>er  of  Local  Authorities 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  fixed  prices, 
when   puss  eat  ion  was  taken   of   the  coal   mines, 
the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  decided  that  some  closer 
measure  of  control  was  nenwsary  over  tioth  the  whole- 
sale merchant  and   the  retail   merchant.     As  regards 
the  wholesale   merchant,    he    had    already   agreed    to 
limit  hn   margin  of  profit,   that   in  to  say,  his  gross 
margin  of  profit  to  7s.  6d.   |ver  tnn.     Th'cn,    in    l!»17 
.o    purpose   of    determining    the  charges    which 
wholmale    merchants   -houM    !*•    allowed    to    ma!  • 
number    of    those    merchants    wore    asked    to    nllotr 
official*    of    tfx-  Department    to    look    at 

thoir  and,    as    n    result,   of    the    inspc- 

of  thfir  l*iok»,  certain  margin*  of  profit  when  ] 
»peak  of  "  margin*  of  profit  I  ii  to  l^o  under- 
stood a»  mi-lining  the  whole  of  the  char:  Made, 
that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  their  purchase 


price  and  selling  price,  and  covering,  therefore, 
profits — were  decided  on,  which  are  stated  in  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Prices  Order,  dated  6th  September, 
1U17.  Those  margins  were:  3d.  per  ton  on  railway 
locomotive  coal;  6d.  per  ton  on  coal  purchased  by 
railway  companies  for  other  purposes;  6d.  per  ton  on 
coal  consumed  in  National  Factories;  9d.  per  ton 
on  coal  consumed  in  gas  and  electric  supply  under- 
takings in  Great  Britain ;  Is.  per  ton  on  coal  sold  to 
retail  merchants  in  Great  Britain  for  resale  by 
them  by  retail  to  consumers  or  to  hawkers  and  small 
dealers;  on  all  other  coal,  including  coal  for  con- 
sumption in  Ireland,  Is.  3d.  per  ton  was  allowed, 
except  in  tire  case  of  coal  sold  direct  to  consumers 
who  had  not  rail  or  wharf  accommodation,  but  who 
made  their  own  cartage  arrangements,  in  which 
case*  the  margin  which  the  wholesale  merchant  was 
allowed  to  charge  was  fixed  at  2s.  per  ton. 

Sir.  Frank  Ilodyts:  May  we  have  a  copy  of  that 
Order? 

979.  Chairman :  Certainly.  (To  the  WHneti) : 
Have  you  a  spare  copy? — I  am  afraid  I  have  only  one 
ropy  with  me  at  the  moment. 

1*30.  Chairman:  What  is  the  date  of  it? — The  5th 
September. 

A'ir  L.  Chiozza  Monty:  May  I  ask  for  elucidation, 
Mr.  Lee  is  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  wholesaler, 
that  is  to  say  we  are  missing  the  railway  link. 

Chairman :  No,  because  I  am  going  to  give  you  tho 
figures  on  that.  We  ought  to  have  that.  You  shall 
have  a  copy  of  this  Order,  Mr.  Hodges,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  number  of  Orders  that  you  will  want  soon. 
(Same  handed.) 

lr>T*»«»rr'^heso  margins  of  profit  were  intended  to 
bear  roughly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
margins  of  profit  chargeable  for  the  various  classes 
•,»f  business  prior  to  the  war.  Some  classes  of  busi- 
ness are  more  expensive  than  others  and  involve 
greater  working  expenses.  As  I  say,  they  were  in- 
tended to  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
margins  charged  before  the  war,  and  we  intended  in 
the  total  to  place  the  wholesale  merchant  in  roughly 
the  same  position  as  he  occupied  prior  to  the  war 

981.  Mr.  i:>,l,fi-f  Xinillit:  Will  you  state  what  is  the 
function    of    the    wholesale    merchant?     What  is    his 

•n  and  what  are  his  duties?  The  wholesale 
merchant  relieves  tho  coMiery  company  to  a  largo 
extent  of  the  work  of  finding  a  market  for  its  coal. 

982.  That  is,  he  buys  from  the  colliery  people  and 
pusses  it  over  to  the  retailer?-  Yes,  or!   in  tho  case 
<if  industrial  coal,  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  con- 
sumer direct. 

983.  In  that  case  he  is  allowed  2s.  a  ton?     Oh,  no. 
ft  is  only  on  a  very  .small  |>ortion  of  the  business  ihnt 
he  is  allowed  2s.   a  ton ;   that    is    quite    exceptional 
Perhaps   I    might   rend  this   paragraph   of   the  Order 
<imi>    '  mnke    it    clear:    On    "all   other   coal, 
Including  ><>«]  sold  for  consumption  in  Ireland,  Is   .'id 
per  ton.  except  that  where  coal  sold  direct  to  a  con- 
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sumer  not  having  rail  or  wharf  accommodation,  but 
who  makes  his  owu  cartage  arrangements,  and  is  de- 
livered in  railway  wagon  by  the  factor  or  merchant  in 
quantities  less  than  30  tons,  the  amount  chargeable 
in  addition  to  the  price  at  pit  or  washery  and  the 
transport  charges  as  above  defined  shall  be  2s.  per 
ton  unless  the  consumer  has  ordered  not  less  than 
oOO  tons  of  the  coal  in  question  for  delivery  over  tin- 
following  12  months."  I  might  explain  that  the 
case  that  that  chiefly  covered  was,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  large  country  house  taking  perhaps 
'200  tons  of  coal  per  year  and  buying  direct  from  u 
factor  and  making  its  own  cartage  arrangements. 

984.  What  does  the  wholesale  merchant  do  thera? 
He  put  chases  from  the  colliery  direct  and  he  tells 
them  to  send  it  to  a  certain  railway  siding? — Yes. 

986.  Where  the  buyer  makes  liis  own  arrangements 
for  carting.  What  does  the  wholesale  merchant  in 
that  case  do  for  the  2s.  ? — He  receives  the  order ;  he 
performs  the  service  of  obtaining  the  coal,  and  usually 
makes  the  transport  arrangements,  perhaps  provides, 
his  own  wagons. 

986.  Provides  his  own  wagons? — I   do  not  suggest 
the  wagon  hire  is  included  in  the  2s.,  but  what  I  was 
going  to  explain  was  that  the  reason  for  the  margin 
of  2s.  as  compared  with  that  of  Is.  or  down  to  3d.  in 
the  other  case,  is  because  this  trade  in  small  quan- 
tities is  of  a  very  troublesame  character. 

987.  Let  us  stick  to  this,    "     in  quantities  of  less 
than   30     tons"? — Yes,    in   other    words,    practically 
single  wagon  loads. 

988.  A  person  orders  28  tons  of  coal  from  a  coal 
merchant,  not   a    dealer.      The   coal   merchant  sends 
that  order    to    the    colliery,    directs  the  colliery  to 
send  28  tons  of  coal  by  wagon ;   it    is    delivered  by 
wagon  at  a  certain  price  and  the  consumer  makes  his 
own  carting  arrangements  and,  I  take  it,  the  whole- 
sale  merchant  sends   a  letter  or    arranges   with   the 
agent   of  the   colliery   company   that  the   28   tons   of 
coal   are  to  be  .sent.     He  gets  an  advice  note  that  it 
is  to  be  sent  and  the  colliery  company  arranges  to 
send  it  by  rail.     He  gets  2s.  per  ton  on  that? — Yea 

989.  Is  that  all  he  does?     Has  lie  no  other  work  to 
do?       I    want   to     know   the     distinction    between     a 
wholesale    merchant     and     a     retail    merchant? — We 
have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant and    the   retail   merchant    in   this,     that     the 
retail  merchant   provides   cartage  facilities.     That   is 
the  line  we  have  drawn  between  the  wholesaler  and 
the  retailer. 

990.  Chairman:   I  do  net  want  yo-.;   to  speak  as  to 
the  retailer,  because  Mr.   Pick  will  be  coming  tn  do 
that,  but  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  whole- 
saler first?— Yes. 

991.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   Can  you  explain  why  it  is 
the  2s.  is  allowed  in  this  last  case  and  only  Is.  when 
it  is  sold  to  the  retail  merchant.     We  know  that  the 
retail    merchant   very   often  gets   very  much  smaller 
quantities  even  than  this? — Because,  generally  speak' 
ing,  the  trade  of  the  retail  merchant  is  a  large  con- 
cern :   naturally  he  sells  much  larger  quantities  to  a 
retail    inerchant    than   to  an  individual  consumer    of 
house  coal. 

992.  Where  does  the  industrial  supply  co.me  in  heie, 
the  factory? — Is.  3d.  per  ton  is  the  margin  allowed  on 
factory  ooal. 

993.  Then-fore   the    factory    supply    pays   actually 
more  than  the  supply  to  the  retailer?— -Yes.  and  that 
was  done  for  a  specific  purpose.     It  was  represented 
to  us  by  the  wholesale  merchants  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  charge  on  house  coal  should  be  greater  than 
Is.,  but  we  made  every  effort  possible  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  house  coal  and   insisted  that  the  charge 
for  house  coal  should  not  exceed  Is    per  ton,  although 
we  agreed  to  leave  the  industrial  margin  at  Is.  3d. 

994.  But  apparently  the  wholesale  merchant  would 
have  more  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  retail  merchant 
than  in  dealing  with  a  factory? — That  is  quite  possible. 

995.  And  yet  he  was  allowed  3d.  per  ton   more? — 
Yes. 

996.  That  was  a  tax  of  3d.  per  ton  on  the  industry. 
because  I  take  it  the  wholesale  merchant  has  no  vested 
right  to  make  anything  at  all :    ho   is  merely   being 
paid  for  the  service.     The  service  is  less  in  tlvs  case, 
and  why  should  he  get  3d.  per  tow  more?     Because,  if 


he  had  only  got,  say  Is  per  ton  instead  of  Is.  3d.,  the 
result  would  have  been  that  he  would  be  receh  ing  very 
much  less  remuneration  that  he  was  rcc.  iviug  in  the 

i  r   period. 

i)!J7.  But  that  is  not  the,  point.  There  is  iu>  sanctity 
in  what  he  was  receiving  in  the  pre-war  period.  Pre- 
sumably you  were  only  going  to  pay  him  for  the  servicu 
that  he  rendered? — Our  method  of  determining  tho 
amount  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  service  whicli 
he  rendered  was  to  see  what  the  remuneration  for  the 
service  had  been  in  the  pre-war  period  and  to  take  that 
as  our  standard. 

998.  You   took  that  as   unquestioned? — No,   we  ex- 
amined their  books. 

999.  But  still,  having  discovered  what  the  pre-war 
standard  was,  you  accepted  that  as  the  right  standard? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

1000.  That  is  the  whole  question      What  we  want 
to  know  is  how  you  justify  having  put  on  these  mar- 
gins, and  you  tell  us  in  reply  that  these  were  what 
they  were  getting   before    the  war,    but   that  is  the 
whole  iniquity  of  it? — I  am  not,  of  course,  expressing 
any  opinion  on  that:  I  am  only  explaining. 

1001.  Chairman:    Mr.  Sidney  Webb  will,  no  doubt, 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  that  later  on.     You 
have  told  me  the  method  of   control  of  distribution. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  and  will  you  go  slowly 
because  you  have  not  had  time  to  have  a  table  printed  : 
What   are  approximately  the   costs  of   the  wholesale 
distribution  of  coal  for  inland  consumption? — On  an 
average  we  found  that  the  costs  of  wholesale  distribu- 
tion in  1917  were  about  6d.  per  ton. 

1002.  What  does  that  include?— It   is  made  up   of 
items  like  the  rent  of  their  premises,  the  salaries  of 
their  staffs,  and  so  on. 

1003.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  are  saying? 
How  much  a  ton? — 6d    a  ton. 

1004.  Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  Is  that  really  the  average 
between  the  3d.  that  you  spoke  of  and  the  2s.  as  the 
two  extreme  points?  "is  it  6d.  per  ton  average  over 
the  whole  transaction  ?— No,  I  am  speaking  of  expenses 
now;  this  does  not  include  their  profit.     This  is  their 
cost. 

1005.  Chairman :  I  will  come  to  the  profits  later.- 
It  was  made   up  of  items  such  as  I  have  indicated, 
salaries  to  the  staff,  rent  of  offices,  lighting,  heating, 
telephones,  postages  and  such  items  as  those.     I  think 
I  have  indicated  the  general  character  of  them. 

1006.  The  Members  of  the  Commnssion  will  ask  you 
some  questions  with  regard  to  that,  but  I  now  want  to 
come   to   a    table.     Have   you   a    table   showing    the 
average   gross    margin    and   net    profit    of   a   certain 
number  of  firms  in  the  pre-war  period  and  in  1947, 
assuming  that  the  full  maximum   margin  under  the 
Wholesale  Ooal  Prices  Order  is  charged  in  all  cases?— 
I  have. 

1007.  I   want  you   to   give   those   figures  and   give 
them    slowly,    because   we    have    not   got    the    table 
printed  yet."    First  of  all,  what  was  the  gross  margin 
in  pence  per  ton  pre-war  P-  That,  as  nearly  as  we  were 
able  to  estimate  it,  was  9d.  per  ton. 

1008.  Mr.  R.  It.  Tawney:  What  year  is  that  for?— 
That  would  be  for  the  last  complete  pre-war  period. 

1009.  Chairman  :     Just    explain    what  a    completed 
period  is;  up  to  what  date?     Sometimes  it  is  March 
and  sometimes  February,   is  it?     Sometimes   Decem- 
ber.    Perhaps  December,  1913,  or  March,  1914. 

1010.  That   is  the  last   complete  period   before    tho 
war?— Yes. 

1011.  Now  will  you  give  me  what  It  was  in  1917! 
It  was  estimated  that  the  effect  of  the  margins  which 
I  have  indicated  as  being  those  provided  in  the  Whole- 
sale Ooal   Prices  Order  'would   be,  to   make  the  gross 
margin  lOd.  in  1917  as  compared  with  9d.  in  the  pre- 
war period. 

1012.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  expenses  in  pence 
per  ton   for  that  same  pre-war   period.     How   much 
were  they? — 4d.  per  ton  is  the  estimate  that  we  made. 

1013.  How  much  in  1917?— 6d.  per  ton. 

1014.  It  is  simply  a  deduction  from  those  figures, 
but  I  would  rather  you  gave  it,   what  was  the   net 
profit    in    pence    per    ton    pre-war?      Prewar    •")(!.    per 
ton. 

1015.  And  in  1917?     4d.  per  ton. 
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1016.  Now  I  want  you  to  give  me  one  other  figure 
with  regard  to  prices.     You  might  take  some  which 
apply   to  London.     Take  London   gas  coal  from  the 
Tyne.     Pre-war   what    was    the    price    f.o.b.    in    the 
Tyne? — About   12s.   per  ton  f.o.b.     I  should  explain 
that    the   prices   naturally    varied    according   to   the 
classes  of  coal.     There  are  several  classes  of  gas  coal 
in  Durham. 

1017.  Certainly,    but  you   are   taking   a  particular 
figure? — Yes. 

1018.  Then  freight  and  insurance?-  3s.  od.  per  ton 
would  be  the  latest  figure. 

1019.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Pre-war ?— Yes. 

1030.  Chairman:       Then       wholesale       merchants' 
charge* ?  —  Say  6d.  per  ton. 

1031.  And  port  dues?— Those  would  be  a  few  pence 
per  ton,  perhaps  3d.  or  6d. 

1033.  That  makes,   I  think,  16s.  3d.?     Yes. 

1023.  Now  I  want  to-day's  price  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne 
comparing  like  with  like?-  The  corresponding  f.o.b. 
price  would  be  23s.  6d.  per  ton. 

1034.  And  freight  and  insurance?— 17s. 

1035.  Wholesale  merchants'  charges?     9d. 

1036.  And  port  dues?— Those  hare  been  somewhat 

l'.:    rM  •  .1 

1037.  Is   there    increased   discharging   cost    too? 
Yes.     One  perhaps  might  put  it  at  Is.  for  that. 

1028.  Sir  Thomas  Umrden  :  The  port  dues  have  been 
doubled,  hare  they  not?— Yes. 

1030.  The  ship  pays  for  the  discharging? — The 
ship  only  put*  it  orer  the  side;  there  are  extra  dis- 
charging costs  . 

1030.  Hare   we   the  same  basis  in  both   cases?—! 
think  so. 

1031.  Mr.  II.  W.  Cooper:  What  do  yon  put  as  the 
port  dues   in   the   total?-  I   could  not  give  yon   the 
actual  figure  of  the  port  does. 

1033.  Sir  L.   Chiotta  Money:     Do    you    take    the 
freight  and  insurance  figure  of  17s.  as  being  operative 
at  this  present  moment?— That  is  so. 

1083.  Chairman.  Let  me  go  through  these  figures 
again:  92s.  Cd.  f.o.b.  in  the  Tyne;  17s.  freight  and 
insurance ;  Od.  wholesale  merchant*'  charges,  and  whut 
do  yon  say  the  port  dues  are — I  do  not  think  yon 
gave  us  that  accurately? — No. 

1034.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  -.    You  will  be  able  to  get 
:  nformation  P — Yes 

1085.  Chairmnn  Without  the  port  dues  it  Is 
40s.  3d.?— Yw. 

1088.  Mr.  gran  H'/«iamj :  Do  you  agree  that  the 
Is.  yon  mentioned  is  included  in'  the  freight?— No. 
I  understand  that  they  ha/e  additional  cost*  of  dis- 
charging themselves  after  it  is  put  orer  the  ship's 

1037.  What  was  th«  corresponding  figure  to  that 
in  pre-war  days? — The  Is.  I  put  as  representing  the 


nan      We  will  gst  that  figure  accurately. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:  We  are  really  comparing  16s. 
with  40s.  3d.,  leaving  out  the  port  clues. 

1038.  ^airman :  That  is  so.  (To  the  WUnrti.)  I 
rln  not  want  you  to  touch  the  inland  prices  at  all, 
because  I  want  Mr.  Pick  to  deal  with  them,  but  I 
want  you  to  come  now  to  the  expo-t  trade.  The  first 
question  which  I  want  to  ask  yon  is  how  has  the  war 
affected  the  remuneration  derived  from  the  coal 
export  trade,  and  what  are  the  present  prospects  in 
regard  to  coal  export  prices? — Thorp  has  been  a  very 
large  and  continuous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
fur  export,  with  the  result  that  for  the  year 
1918,  although  the  total  quantity  of  coal  exported  was 
IMS  than  half  of  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
last  complete  pre-war  year,  the  financial  return  from 
that  coal  was  approximately  the  same.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  American  competition.  Tn  January  the 
American  War  Trade  Bonrd,  which  had  up  to  then 
•creed  that  American  coal  should  not  be  exported  to 
Knrope  for  transport  considerations,  announced  that 
licence*  would  henceforth  be  issued  for  export  to 
European  lotintrien  nnd  in  most  of  the  European 
'im  now  e  i.f  quotations  are  being  received, 
•hirh  means  that  the  Americans  can  supply  tonnage, 
irport  to  He  nWe  to  supply  tonnage,  and  coal 
quotations  are  being  receiver!  on  the  basis  of  $39 
to  130 


1039.  Air.  Robert  Smillie  :    You  give  us  the  gross 
figure  and  say  while  we  are  only  exporting  one-half 
of  the  amount,  we  are  getting  the  same  total  amount 
of  money,  but  what  was  the  figure  per  ton,  because 
you   have  to  compare   it   with   the  American  quota- 
tions?— I  might  explain  first  of  all  that  the  average 
figure  per  ton  will  hardly  give  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
because  we  have  two  different  sets  of  prices.       We 
have   the    prices   of    coal   that   we   supply   to   Allied 
countries  and  the  prices  of  coal   that  we  supply   to 
neutrals  only. 

1040.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfovr:    Can    you    give    us    a 
definite  example  in  the  case  of  gas  "coal? — Yes. 

1041.  Mr.   H.   W.   Cooper:    Can  you  give    us    the 
quantities  that  have  gone  to  the  Allies  and  the  quan- 
tity  that   has   gone  to   the   neutrals?— Yes,    I   could 
prepare  those  figures.     I    could  let  you  have    them 
roughly  now  and  let  you  have  more  exact  statements 
later  on.     Roughly,  the  quantities  that  went  to  the 
Allies    ifwith    the    Allies    I    should     include    British 
Possessions)  over  1918  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  35,000,000  tons,  and  the  quantities  that  went  to 
neutral  countries,  that  is  to  say  at  unlimited  prices, 
I  should  put  at  about  5.000,000  tons. 

1042.  Mr.  Robnt  Snillie:    Did  you  require  to  put 
together  the  prices  received  for  both  classes  of  coal. 
those  for  coal  that  went  to  the  Allies  and  the  coal 
that  went    to   neutral    countries,    to    bring   out   the 
figure  that  you  said  was  just  about  equal,  although 
it  was  half  the  quantity?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1043.  We  want  to  get,  if  you  can  give  them  to  us, 
the  prices  pre-war  and  the  latest  prices?— I  have  got 
out  the  average  price  like  this:    The  average  price 
f.o.b.  for  exported  coal  in  1913— 

1044.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  By  "exported"  I  suppose 
you  mean  exported  overseas  to  some  foreign  country? 
—Yes,  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

104/5.  Sir  Thomtif  Royden:  From  all  ports?— Yes. 
In  1913,  14s.  per  ton  ;  in  1914,  13s.  6d. ;  in  1915,  17s. ; 
in  1916,  34s.— and  I  would  like  to  refer  at  that  point 
to  tho  important  bearing  that  had  on  colliery  profits— 
in  191",  37s..  and  in  1918,  30s.,  and  at  the  end  of 
1918  the  average  price  was  about  33s. ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  was  continually  increasing  during  1918. 

104&  Mr.  R.  H.  Tnirnni:  Is  that  the  average  price 
of  oosJ  exported  to  tho  Allies  and  nentrafe?— Yes. 

1047.  Sir  L.  Chiotza:    F.o.b. ?— Yes.. 

1048.  Ifr.   Robert  SmflJie:    Could  you  give  us  the 
prices,  because  the  most  important  price  is  the  highest 
price  we  have  touched.     Could  you  give  us  the  price  to 
nentral  countries,    because   if   competition   begins   it 
will   be   competition    at   the   highest   prices   we   have 
charged?— Yes,    undoubtedly. 

1049.  Could  you  give  us  the  price  of  the  coal  sent? 
— A  considerable  tonnage  of  coal  has  been  sold  from 
the   Tyne,    the  best   Northumbeiland   steam   coal,    on 
the  basis  of  90s.  f.o.b.  for  large  coal. 

1050.  Mr.   Frank   Hodges:    That  is  to  neutrals?— 
Yes. 

1051.  Which  year  is  that?— 1918. 

l(Vr*:-Rrr 'T+  Chiozza  Money.  That  is  large  Nor- 
thumberland steam  coal?— Yes,  and  70s.  per  ton  for 
small. 

1053.  Have   you    any   Durham    figures? — Approxi- 
mately the  same  figures  have  been  obtained  for  the 
best  Durham  steam  coals ;  gas  coal  would  be  somewhat 
lower 

1054.  Mr.  Robert  .SmtUt>:That   is  to  say,  the  Nor- 
thumberland steam  coal  to  neutral  countries  is  almost 
three  times  the  price  of  the  average  of  the  total  coal 
of  the  same  year;   it  is  90  against  33?— Yes,  that  is 
so.     With  regard  to  most  of  the  coal  that  we  sell  to 
neutral   countries,  I   am  speaking  of  steam  coal,  we 
sell  two  parts  large  and  one  part  small,  so  that  the 
way  the  price  works  out  in,  say,  the  case  of  Scan- 
dinavia, take  Sweden  for  example,  is  two  parts  at  90s. 
and  one  part  at  70s. 

1055.  The  small  coal  goes  at  70s.?— Yes.     Those  are 
approximately   the    highest    figures   that   have  been 
reached.      I  do  not  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  coal 
we  are  selling  to  Scandinavia  at  the  present  time  is 
realising  those  prices. 

1056.  Mr.   Frank   Hodgei:    Those  were   the  prices 
over  the  wliole  of  the  year  1918? — No,  not  over  tho 
whole  of  1918.     I  should  explain  that  it  was  only  after 
the  recruitment  of  the  miner*  from  March  onward* 
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that  the  shortage  of  coal  enabled  those  high  prices  to 
be  obtained. 

1057.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  But  still  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  1918  for  all  ports  is  30s. — That  is  so 

1058.  Mr.  Evan   Williams :    There    was    a    period 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  minimum  prices 
for   neutrals   because   of   competition   between   sellers 
in  this  country  and  others? — Yes.     In  the  middle  of 
1917  the  price   for  neutral  countries  had  fallen  con- 
siderably below  30s. 

1059.  Mr.      Arthur     Balfour :      For       the       same 
Northumberland    steam    coalf — Yes;     md    therefore 
we  constructed  a  schedule  of  prices  and  isc-ued  those 
as     minimum     prices,     with     the     result     that     we 
immediately  put  up  the  neutral  prices  by  practically 
7s.  per  ton. 

1060.  30a.  for  large  steam  coal? — Yes. 

1061.  And  how  much  for  small? — The  o^rresponding 
price  to  the  30s.  for  large  would  be  20s.  for  small. 

1062.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    You  say  that  the  price 
for  large  steam  coal  fell  to  30s.,  that  is  the  price  that 
you  give  for  all   classes  of   coal  exported  to  neutrals 
as  well  as  Allies  that  year.     Were  the  ATMes  getting 
coal   at   less   than   30s.    that  year? — Yes,   they   were 
receiving  a  certain  amount  at  leas  tha.n  30s. 

1063.  .Then  how  could  Scandinavian  and  other  coal 
come  under  30s.  if  30s.  was  the  average  for  both  ? — 
But  this  is  1917  I  am  speaking  of. 

1064.  Sir   L.    Chiozza  Money:    In    1917  the   larger 
•mount  went  to  Allies.     Surely   it  was  France   and 
Italy  which  was  taking  most  of  our  exports  in  1917? 
—Yes. 

1065.  Chairman:    You  have   given   those   figures  so 
far.     What  is  the  next  figure  you  want  to  give? — The 
point  that  I  proposed  to  make  was  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Smillie,   namely  to  indicate  just  where  we  were  be- 
ginning to   feel   American    competition.     Takng    two 
parts  at  90s1,  and  one  part  at  70s.,  that  gives  a  price 
of    between   83s.   and   84s.,   call    it    83s.     To   that    is 
added  5  per  cent,  commission,  making  another  4s.  per 
ton  approximately. 

1066.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  That  5  per  cent,  is  under 
the  terms  of  your  Order? — That  5  per  cent,  must  be 
added  under  the  terms  of  the  Order.     Then  one-third 
of  the  5  per  cent,   is  charged  for  brokerage  on  the 
trade  and    the    present  freight   to   Sweden   is    about 
40  knoner.     40  kroner  one  may  call  47s.  roughly,  so 
that   one-third   of  5  per  cent,   means  practically   an- 
other Is.  per  ton,  making  the  f.o.b.  price  88s.     Add 
the  freight  of  47e.,  and  you  get  135s.  per  ton  c.i  f. 
delivered   in    Sweden.      Now   the  American   price   at 
the  present  time  is  $29. 

1067.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    Will  you  put  that  into 
shillings? — It  is  roughly  100s. ;  a  trifle  over  120s. 

1068.  As  against  what? — As  against  135s. 

1069.  Sir   L.    Chiozza  Money:    How    is  the    actual 
figure    made    up     in    cost,    freight,    and    insurance? 
— That  is  quoted  as  a  c.i.f.   figure.     The  Americans 
are  quoting  at  the  present  time  on  a  basis  of  $5  f.o.b. 

1070.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  But  you  will  admit  that 
any  competition  which  America  at  those  prices  could 
enter  into  with  us  would  be  on  our  1918  90s.  price. 
You  do  not  presume  that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  keep  vip 
the  90s.  price  to  deliver  coal  to  those  countries.  What 
you  require  is  to  see  whether  America  can  enter  into 
competition  with  us  at  anything  like  normal  prices, 
eay  within  10s.  or  20s.  per  ton  of  normal  prices,  but 
not  on  the  90s.     I  daresay  America  could,   but  will 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  price  of  our  coal  to  90s. 
to  neutral  countries   in   order  to  carry  on  the  mines 
in  this  country? — No. 

1071.  You  say  that  American  competition  will  come 
in  here  at  this  90s.  point? — I  simply  had  to  use  this 
as  a  starting  point  and  txy  to  develop  the  argument 
as  to  how  far  America  could  follow  us. 

1072.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Did  you  not  say   that 
this  American   coal  has  cost  $5  f.o.b.  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

1073.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   So  you  see  the  Ameri- 
can  freight  is  only  20s.,   whereas  the   freight  across 
the  North  Sea  is  40  kroner,  or  47s.  ? — No,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  made  myself  clear.     The  f.o.b.  price  is  20s. 

1074.  Yon    told   us   also  that  the   c.i.f.    price    was 
120s.,   threfore  the  freight   is    20s.? — No,    the   f.o.b. 
price  is  20s.,  so  the  freight  is  100s. 

1076.  I  beg  your  pardon. 


107C.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:   The  f.o.b.  price  is  20s. 
where? — At  Newport  News. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    20s.   10d.,  exactly. 

1077.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:   What  part  of   America 
do   the   coals  come  from? — West  Virginia. 

1078.  And  they   put   them   at   20s.  a  ton   f.o.b.?— 
!fes.  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  do  it  at  $4. 

1079.  Have  you  any  printed  or  written  matter  to 
offer  us  which  will  carry  that  out? — Yes. 

1080.  Do  you  know  how  far  they  have  to  come  from 
West  Virginia  to  the  port? — Yes,  about  200  miles. 

1081.  They  mine  them  and  carry  them  200  miles? 
How  much  would  that  cost  per  ton  on  the  railways? 
— I  believe  on  the  American  railways  it  costs  about 
7s. 

1082.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :    And   how   much   on  our 
railways? — I    suppose    on    the    British    railways    the 
cost   is  something   just  under   a   penny   per   ton   per 
mile. 

1083.  Therefore,    instead   of   7s.    for   200   miles,    it 
would  be  16s.  8d.  ? — Yes,  something  under  that. 

1084.  You  will  have  to  nationalise  the  railways  as 
well  as  the  mines. 

1085.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Is  the  coal  to  which  you 
are  referring  the   well-known   American   steam   coal, 
Vocahontas? — Yes,   Pocahontas   and   New   River. 

1086.  That   is   a   very   first-class   steam   coal? — Yes. 
The  Americans  claim  that  with  skilled  firemen   they 
can   get  the  same   results   out  of    it   as  out   of   our 
Welsh  coals. 

1087.  Chairman :     Have    you    any    further    point 
you  want  to  make,  because  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
I  am  going  to  ask  each  member  of  the  Commission 
to     ask    you    questions!' — Yes.       What    1    Mas    goin^ 
to  say  was  that  taking  7s.  from  that  f.o.b.  price  of 
about  20s.,  gives  the  price  of  the  best  kind  of  Ameri- 
can  coal    at   about    13s.    per   ton.     As    a    matter   of 
fact,  I  am  informed  that  they  can  sell  at  consider- 
ably less  than  that;   they  can  sell,   if  they   are  put 
to  it,  at  something  like  $2^  a  ton. 

1088.  Sir  Thomas  Royden:  That  is  the  long  ton?— 
Yes. 

1089.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:    At  the   pit?— Yes.     1 
am    afraid    I    have    no    printed    evidence    of    actual 
prices  at  the  moment  in  American  mines.* 

1090.  Chairman:   You  said  you  were  informed.     Is 
that  by  word  of  mouth,   or   by  some  statistics   that 
are  in  your  possession? — That  is  by  word  of  mouth 
from    a    gentleman    connected    with    the    American 
Supplies   Department    in   this   country. 

1091.  I   want   to   ask   you   on   that,    is   it   possible 
to  get  from  that  gentleman  any  statistics? — I  think 
we  could  get  some  statistics.     I  have  some  relating 
to  1916  and  1917.t 

1092.  May  I  look  at  them,  because  this  is  impor- 
tant?— The    particulars    in    this    volume    relate    to 
August  and  September. 

1093.  Is   that   the   only   copy   you   have? — Yes.     It 
is  the  only  copy  I  have  here. 

1094.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  what  it  is'r 
—This  volume  is  entitled:   "  Method  of  Fixing  Prices 
in  Bituminous  Coal;   Adopted  by  the  United  States 
Fuel    Administration,"    by    Cyrus    Garnsey,    Juur.. 
R.   V.    Norris   and   J.    H.    Allport,    and   it   is   dated 
September,     1918,     American     Institute    of     Mining 
Engineers. 

1095.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Mr.  Lee  is  dealing  with 
90s.  price.     He  says  American  competition  may  come 
in  at  90s.     Have  you  any  fear  that  American  com- 
petition could  come  in  at  a  60s.  price? — Undoubtedly. 

1096.  30s.   a  ton  less?— Yes,   1   do  not  think  there 
is,  any  question  of  that. 

1097.  Have    you    any    fear    of    American    competi- 
tion  at  50s.  ?— Yes,  May  I  go  straight  to  the  point, 
and   say   that    there    are    fears   of   American   compe- 
tition at  normal  prices. 

1098.  In    Scandinavia?— No,    I    would    not   say    in 
Scandinavia. 

1099.  Do     you     mean     in     the     South     American 
markets?— No,    in    the   Mediterranean   markets   par- 
ticularly. 

1100.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Can  you  give  us  any 
firm  offers,  I  mean  quite  apart  from   any  statistics, 
a   firm   business  offer,    c.i.f.,    Mediterranean    ports, 
of    American   coal?— Yes,    and    I    can    also   refer    to 


*  See  Appendix  58, 
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actual  sales  of  coal,  the  coal  having  actually  gone 
into  Holland. 

lllll.  Can  we  have  them? — Yes.  I  have  not  tne 
particulars  by  me  at  the  moment,  bat  I  will  put 
in  whatever  particulars  I  have  of  coal  sales  and 
actual  quotations. 

Mr.  11.  IT.  Cooper:  Did  you  hear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  last  answer:-  Mr.  Lee  says  he  has  actual  par- 
ticulars of  sales. 

1103.  .Sir   L.   Chtozza    Honey:     The    only     actual 
figures  he  has  given   are  20s.    f.o.b.,   the   American 
port;   freight   100s.,   making  i'20s.     He  tells  us  that 
the   present   f.o.b.    price   to   Sweden    from   a   British 
port  is  88s.,  and  a  freight  of  47s.,  which  makes  135s. 

j.it  is  only  15s.  in  excess  of  those  American 
figures.  It  follows  then,  if  the  f.o.b.  price  fell  to 
70s.,  the  freight  remaining  the  same,  a  most  unusual 
and  abnormal  freight,  yon  get  3s.  less  than  that  for 
which  the  1'ocahontas  coal  can  be  delivered  in 
Sweden. — The  whole  point  governing  it  is  to  what 
point  freights  from  America  can  fall. 

il'i.t.  I'll  1,1  „„,„.  What  1  w  inii-d  to  see  if  we  could 
get  is  this:  I  quite  appreciate  the  value  of  statistics, 
but  have  you  any  sort  of  firm  quotations  or  firm 
offers.  You  said  you  had  some  information  as  to 
actual  sales  of  Pocahontas  coal  to  the  Mediterranean. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  you  could  t«ll  us  something 
about  a  binding  oiler,  if  you  have  it? — I  am  afraid 
I  would  have  to  get  the  actual  particulars. 

1104.  \Vt<  will  not  wasto  time  on  that  in  w,  but  will 
you  kindly  let  me  have  those  by   to-morrow  or   the 
day  after?— Yes.     1  might  explain  that  in  Denmark, 
the  Danish  importers  are  asking  pennission  to  buy, 
or  perhaps  I  should  not  put  it  as  strongly  as  that, 
they  are  asking  for  an  assurance  that,  on  j>un  I. 

this  American  coal  they  will  not  be  prejudiced  in 
respect  of  British  coal. 

1105.  What  does    that     mean?       I   do   not    quite 
follow?— They  are  afraid  that  if  they  close  with  ih>< 
American  offers  our  people  may  refuse  to  supply  them 
with   British  coal   in   retaliation. 

110  ''ooprr:  With  regard  to  this 

threatened  competition  of  American  coal  in  the 
Mediterranea  i.  I  presume  that  you  are  probably  re- 
ferring to  the  Italian  market? — Yes,  mainly. 

1107.  Have  there  been  any  indications  of  American 

gas  or   manufacturing   coal,    I    mean   comparable   to 

Durham   coal,   competing   with   the   Durham  coal   in 

Mediterranean  market*? — Do  you  mean  pre-war? 

1106.  No,   at  the  present  time.— The  difficulty  at 
the  present  time  is  want  of  tonnage.     1  am  not  aware 
that  substantial  quantities  of  American  coal  can  be 
delivered  to   Italy  at  the  present  moment,   for  that 
reason.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  Italians  asked   us 
a  short  time  ago  whether   wo  had  any  objection  to 
their  obtaining  coal  in  America,  and  we  replied  no, 
so  they  went  to  the  Americans,  but  are  unable  to  get 
the  necessary  tonnage.     Tonnage  is  leally  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  tli-  ition,  and  again  I  have 
been  informed  by  gentlemen  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Supplies  Department  over  here,  who  had  no  par- 
ticular  interest    in   distorting   the  information,   that 

they  expected!  to  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  substantial     quantiti**  of  coal  c.i.f.     to    the 

>«an   market. 

1100.  I  suppose  that  meant  that  in  June  next  they 
expected  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  American 
tonnage  at  their  command?— Yes.  In  November,  of 
course,  they  put  out  350,000  tons  of  shipping. 

1110.  Have  you  any  information  M  to  the  extent 
to     which     American     shipping     is     progressing     in 
America,  what  I  may  rail  American  tramp  tonnage? 
--Th«  only  information  t  havn  is  the  figure  I  quoted, 
which  is  abont  three  times  the  Jt.nuary  figure,  that 
u  that  in  January,  1918,  they  only  put  out  abont 
one-third  of  that. 

1111.  Their  shipping  programme  wns  only  getting 
into  shape  in  January? — Tes.     There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous  increase. 

1112.  In  your  department,  apparently,  you  regard 
the  American  tonnage    as    a    distinct  menace? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  and  we  are  having  to  consider  the  question 
now  an  to  whcthw  we  should  have  to  alter  our  expert 
regulation*  in  order  to  meet  the  situation. 


1113.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:    I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion   to    ask,    and    that    is    to    make   clear  that   the 
American  price  is  20s.   lOd.  f.o.b.     Is  that  20s.  lOd. 
the   cost,   or   is   it   the  selling  price   f.o.b.  on   which 
there  is  a  profit?— That  is  the  selling  price,  including 
profit. 

1114.  Is     the     remaining    100s.,     bringing     it     to 
120s.    lOd.,   all  absorbed   in  the   freight,   etc.?— That 
is  so. 

1115.  It   is   all    freight   and   insurance? — Including 
profit  on  freight. 

1116.  Including  some   more  profit? — The  profit  on 
the  freight;  the  profit  on  the  ship. 

1117.  Mr.     Eran     Williams:      Dealing     with     the 
American  competition,  you  confine  yourself  in  these 
figures  to   Durham  and   Northumberland  coal? — Yes 

1118.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the  posi- 
tion is  in  regard  to  South  Wales  steam  coal  in  regard 
to    the    American    competition   now,    both  in    South 
America  and  in  Italy?     You  see  the  price  realised  in 
neutral  countries  for  South  Wales  large  coal  has  been 
somewhere   about   45s.? — 45s.    is  the   price  for   largo 
coal,    and    with    a    correspondingly    lower    price    for 
small,    and    the ^ Americans    are    underselling    us   in 
the  South  American  market  on  that  basis,  that  is  to 
my,  at  a  price  of  45s.  a  ton  for  large  ordinary  steam 
coal.     The  only    reason    for   not   reducing   our   price 
at  the  moment  is  that  neither  the  Americans  nor  our- 
selves are  capable  of  completely  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  the  South  American  market,  but  as  tonnage 
and    coal    supplies    increase    we    shall    undoubtedly 
have  to  cut  our  prices  there.     I  would   like   to  call 
attention    in    that    respect    to    the    great  difference 
there  is  between  the  increase  in  mining  costs  in  this 
country,    particularly    in    South   Wales,    and    in    the 
case  of  American  coal.     The  prices  which  are  shown 
in  that  volume  indicate  an  increase  of  about  $1  per 
ton  in   mining  costs  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
cost;  that  is  to  sav;  something  between  4s.  and  5s. 
per  ton.     Mr.   Dickinson   has,    I   think,   already   put 
in  the  figures  indicating  the  increase  in  the  coat  of 
the  South  Wales  coal.     The  point  there  is  that  the 
difference    between    the    increase    of   cost   of    South 
Wales  and  American  coal  may  be  such  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  shipowner  bringing  grain  from 
the   Argentine,   for  example,   to  make  a  triangular 
trip  and  take  coal  from  the  United  States,  then  to 
bring  his  grain  to  this  country  and  to  go  in  ballast 
to  the  United  State*. 

1119.  .Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monry.   You  mean  the  private 
shipowner    might    do    that    and   make    a    profitable 
voyage? — Tes. 

1120.  You  mean  a  British  shipowner? — I  mean  any 
shipowner. 

1121.  Mr.    Eran    Williams:     You    mean    that  the 
return  cargo  from  the  Argentine,  for  instance,  would 
be  to  America? — Yes,  possibly  so. 

1122.  Or    possibly    to    this  country? — Yes,    or    we 
should  have  to  pay  considerably  more  for  the  grain 
to  attract  the  cargo  to  this  country,  I  take  it. 

1180.  At^ha  present  moment  the  difference  in  prioe 
r.i.f.  Uiver  Plate  between  American  coal  and  South 
Wales  coal,  based  upon  two-thirds  large  and  one 
third  small,  is  very  nearly  20s.  per  ton? — It  would 
work  out  at  45s.  for  large  coal ;  two  tons  at  45s. 
makes  90s.,  plus  one  ton  at  27s.,  which  makes  an 
average  of  39s.  f.o.b. 

1124.  It  is  more   than  27s.,   is   it  not? — Coals  are 
being  sold  at  27s.  for  that  purpose,  and  I  think  39s. 
about  represents  the  prioe  of  the  large  and  small. 

1125.  The  mixture?— Yes,  the  mixture.     Then  with 
the  commissions  and  the  brokerage  it  brings  it  to  a 
little   more   than  41s. ;    and    freight  of   50s.   per  ton 
makes   91s.    per   ton   for    British    coal    delivered    in 
South   America. 

tfi'r  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  do  again  make  an  appeal 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  all  respect,  why  can- 
not we  have  these  figures?  We  have  arrived  now  at 
the  third  day  of  our  deliberations,  and  we  have,  not 
many  days  remaining.  Could  we  not  have  a  proof 
in  advance  giving  this  information  on  paper,  nither 
typed  or  printed? 

f  hnirman:  I  am  doing  my  best.  I  am  urging  every 
day  that  we  should  get  them  printed,  and  they  ought 
to  have  beon  printed ;  but  as  you  know,  it  is  to  be  said 
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on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  not  had 
much  time  in  which  to  do  it,  although  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  we  must  have  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  find  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  following  these  figures  and  in  cross-examining 
on  them. 

1126.  Mr.  Evan  Williams  (to  the  Witness) :  You 
arrive  at  a  c.i.f.  price  for  South  Wales  coal  in  the 
Argentine  of  what?— Of  about  91s.  a  ton. 

1137.  What  is  the  American  price  f.o.b.  and  what 
Is  the  freight? — The  American  price  f.o.b.  is  about 
21s.,  and  the  freight  I  understand  now  stands  at  60s. 

1128.  Still  at  60s.?— Yes.     I  have  not  heard  of  any 
reduction  below  60s.     That  would  make  it  81s. 

1129.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   What  do  they  fetch 
back  from  the  Argentine?     They   take    coal    at   60s. 
What   do   they   take   back   to   the   United    States?— 
Chiefly  meat  and  wheat. 

1130.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   Meat  and  wheat  does  not 
go  back  in  coal  ships..     Are  these  refrigerating  ships? 
— Yes;  coal  is  being  carried  in  refrigerating  ships. 

1131.  Mr.     Evan     Williams :      Given    an   adequate 
supply   of   tonnage   from   the   States,    they   can   take 
from  us  in  normal  times,  or  at  the  present  time  even 
with  a  considerable  reduction  in  our  price  f.o.b.,  the 
whole    of   our    South    American  trade  ? — Yes :     It    is 
purely  a  question   at  what   rate  the  Americans  can 
run    their   ships.     The    distance    between    the    South 
Wales  ports  and  South  American  ports  is  roughly  the 
same   as   that   between  the  American  ports  and  the 
South  American  ports,  and  the  Americans  will  have 
whatever  margin  there  is  between  the  cost  of  British 
coal  and  American  coal  f.o.b. 

1132.  I   think  the   quantity   of   coal    shipped    from 
South  Wales  to  South  American  ports  is  something 
like  about  7,000,000  tons  per  annum? — Yes,  prior  to 
the    war;    it  was    a    little    over  6,000,000  tons  per 
annum. 

1133.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  position  in 
Italy  at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  American 
competition? — At  the  present  time  we  have  copies  of 
telegrams  that  have  been  sent  from  the  States  offer- 
ing coal  at  about  $30  in  Italy,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  actual  tonnage  has  in  fact  been  provided  for  the 
transport  of  that  coal. 

1134.  What  are  the  prices  c.i.f.  British  for  steam 
coal? — I  should   say  about  90s.   per  ton. 

1136.  As  against  $30?— Yes. 

1136.  I  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Dickinson  this  morn- 
ing which  he  was  unable  to  answer,  which  1  think  he 
indicated  you  might  be  able  to,  with  regard  to  the 
diversion  of  trade  at  the  collieries  from  their  normal 
channel  by  direction  of  the  Controller.     Certain  col- 
lieries which  used  to  do  export  tiade  as  part  of  their 
normal  business  have,  by  direction  of  the  Controller, 
taken  up  inland  trade? — That  is  so.     The  best  illus- 
tration of  that  at  the  present  time  is  the  Yorkshire 
coalfield,    the   exports   from   which   to   neutrals  have 
been  entirely  stopped. 

1137.  The  price  for  inland  coal  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  less  than  the  price  for  export? — That  is  so. 

1138.  Those  collieries  have  suffered  considerably  in 
the  amount  of  profit  which  they  would  have  made  if 
they  had  their  normal  run  of  business? — Necessarily 
so. 

1139.  And  other  collieries  have  shipped  more  than 
their  normal  proportion  of  coal  for  export? — I  do  not 
know  that  at  the  moment  I  should  say  that  that  has 
taken   place  to   any  considerable   extent,   because  of 
the  general  reduction  in  exports. 

1140.  At  any  rate,  there  are  wide  divergencies  be- 
tween the  profits  jnade  between  colliery  and  colliery 
due   to  the    directions   of  the  Controller? — Yes.     Of 
course,  with  regard  to  profits,  Mr.  Dickinson's  evidence 
is   more  direct  than  my  own ;  I  only   know  that  at 
second  hand. 

1141.  My  point   is   that  in  the   absence  of  control 
there  would  not  be  the  wide  margin  of  loss,  say  6s.  per 
ton,   in   one  colliery,  and   6s.  profit  in   another,   that 
there  has  been  under  the  control?— No,  T  think  that 
is  certain. 

1142.  Mr.  P.  H.  Tawney:  When  you  say  you  th'nk 
it  is  certain,  have  you  any  particular  facts  in  your 
mind  ? — Yes. 

1143.  The  figures  given  this  morning,  for  example. 
show  exactly  the  opposite? — No,  because  in  the  ab- 


sence of  control  those  collieries  losing  6s.  per  tor. 
would  have  been  able  to  export  at  satisfactory  prices. 
That  is  what  is  in  my  mind. 

1144.  I  am   not  concerned   to  dispute  the  reasons ; 
I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  facts?-  The  point 
is   rather  the  statement  itself   imposing   a  condition, 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  control.     I  mean 
that    is    a    matter    involving    the    expression    of   an 
opinion.     My  answer  is  that  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  control,  such  and  such  would  happen. 

1145.  Mr.  Evan   Williams:    You   know  that  by  the 
direction  of  local  committees  certain  collieries  had  to 
supply  the  whole  of  their  coal  in   certain  directions? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

1146.  Certain  collieries  have   been  prohibited  from 
shipping  any  coal  at  all,  and  have  had  to  supply  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gas  undertakings? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1147.  And  those  collieries  have  been  making  a  loss? 
-Yes. 

1148.  And  have  applied  to  the  Controller  for  assist- 
ance on  that  account? — Yes. 

1149.  And  they  failed  to  get  it?— Yes.     1  ought  to 
explain,   by   the  way,   assistance  in  the  sense  of  per- 
mission to  increase  their  prices ;  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
question  of  their  compensation  under  the  agreement. 

1150.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  of  the  increase  of 
2s.  6d.  which  was  granted  last  June  has  been  paid  by 
the  home  consumer  and  how  much  by  the  Allies? — In 
the  case  of  the  Allies   the  increase  in  price  was  not 
2s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  5s.  per  ton,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  2s.  6d.  attributable  to  exports  would  be  5s.  per  tc:n 
on  an  amount  of  about  25,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  neutrals  the  figures  did  not  really 
operate,  because  all  the  coal  sold  to  neutrals  was  being 
disposed  of  aboye  the  schedule  pr'.ces,  and  consequently 
they  were  not  automatically   increased.     That  is  the 
best  answer  that  can  be  given,  that  the  amount  of  the 
2s.  6d.  increase  which  fell  on  the  export  trade  was  5s. 
per   ton    on   25,000,000  tons  per    annum,    which    is, 
roughly,   based  on   the  output  of   the  country,   about 
8d.  per  ton. 

1151.  But  still  it  would  be  true  to  say,  would  it  not, 
that  the  increase  of   2s.   6d.   which  was  granted  did 
influence    the  neutral   prices   upwards    to    about  the 
same  extent? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  that  in  all 
cases   the    neutral  prices  were   aLove    the    minimum 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  the  coal  that  went  to 
South  America  from  South  Wales,  which  was  a  com- 
paratively   small     quantity,     about     50,000     tons     a 
month;   but   generally  speaking  neutral   prices  were 
above   the   schedule  and   were    not  automatically   in- 
creased by  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  June. 

1152.  The  minimum  prices  were  increased  by  2s.  6d. 
per  ton? — Yes. 

1153.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson  that  the 
average  gross  profit  for  the  three  months,  June  to 
September  of  last  year  is  3s.  6d.  per  ton.     Could  you 
tell   us  to   what   extent  the   high  prices   for   neutrals 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  profit? — T  would  like 
to  put  in  a  more  exact  statement  later  but  I  can  make 
an  estimate  at  the  moment.       I  should  say  that  the 
average     increase     in     neutral     prices     during     that 
quarter  might  be  as  much  as  20s.   per  ton  and  the 
increase  on  coals  to  the  Allies  was  5s.  per  ton ;  the 
total  quantity  sold  during  the  quarter  to  Allies  would 
be   about  6,000,000   tons,    and   to   neutrals  would  be 
about  1,250,000  tons,  so   that  the  total    realised    in 
respect  of  the  increase  of  export  prices  during  the 
quarter  I  should  put  at  about  £2,000,000. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  May  we  have  a  statement  of 
that;    it   is   so   much   better  than    the   evidence? 

1154.  The  Chairman :  Yes.     I  quite  agree  it  should 
be  printed.     Will  you  make  a  note  to  furnish  that? — 
Certainly. 

1155.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  with  regard   to  this  question  of  American 
competition.     I  think,  under  normal  conditions,  that 
is  to  say,  in  pre-war  times,  so  far  as  sea-borne  coal 
was    concerned,    we   had    practically   a    monopoly    in 
Italv  and  very  largely  a  monopoly  in  South  America? 
— We    had    practically    a    monopoly    in    Italy,    but 
American  competition  was  beginning  to  increase,  and 
ibe  Americans  were  selling  a  gas  coal  in  Italy  which 
»-ns   alleged   to  be   as   good   as,    or  better  than,    any 
British  gas  coal,  and  were  cutting  us  out.     They  sent 
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to  Italy  in  1913  300,000  tons  of  opal.  I  could  give 
rou  the  real  analysis  of  the  prices  if  you  desire  it. 

1156.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  What  quantity  did  we 
send  to  Italy  in  1913?  You  are  talking  of  gas  coal 
now,  are  you  not? — Yes.  I  am  simply  giving  the 
total  export  as  about  10,000,000  tons  roughly. 

11.57.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  do  not  think  that 
was  only  gas  coal;  that  is  all  coal?— Yes,  all  coal. 

1158.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    1913  was  our  record 
year  of  exportation? — Yes.     In  the  previous  year  it 
was  about  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  tons. 

1159.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    So  that   there   was  not 
much  sign  of  America  cutting  us  out? — They  were 
just  beginning. 

1160.  .Sir  Thomai  Royden:  I  think  that  the  freight 
naturally  to  Italy  and  also  to  Booth  America,  for  a 
number   of  reasons,    was   usually   considerably   lower 
from    this  country    than   it    was  from    the    United 
States? --They  ran  from  the  United  States  to  Italy 
at  12s.  in  1913  and  in  the  British  trade  from  the  Tyne 
they  were  getting  about  9s.  6d.  in  1913. 

1161.  It  was  just  a  little  in  favour  of  England  over 
the  l'nit«d  States?     There  was  about  2s.  6d.  in  favour 
nf   England  in  freight,  bat  the  Americana  had  it  in 
price. 

1162.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.    So  that  if  yon 
take  it  that  the  freight  is  very  nearly  the  same  and 
that   we  are   better  situated   geographically  vis-a-vis 
Italy,  it  really  comes  down  to  the  price  of  the  coal 
under  ordinary  conditions? — Yes,  that  is  so  . 

1163.  .Sir  L.   Chinzea  Money:    Will  you  go  back  to 
where  yon  started  this  afternoon  win  regard  to  the 
fnnrtion   of   the   wholesaler.     You,   of  course,   simply 
sought   to   maintain    that   wholesaler   in    his   pre-war 
position,  or  near  it.     That  was  the  whole  object  you 
had  in  view? — Yes. 

1 164.  Yon    did    Hot  question    whether    it   was    an 
economic  or  uneconomic  f actor  P — No. 

1165.  Would  yon  oare  to  express  an  opinion  whether 
your  knowledge  of  his  work  eeally  fills  any  substan- 
tial   economic    function    in    relation    to  coal.     Is    he 
wanted?— I  do   not   know   quito   how   far     I    should 
express  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  that  kind,  but  I 
should  certainly  say  that  he  does  fulfil  a  function  in 
many  caeca  which  has  to  be  performed,  that  is  to  say, 
he  relieves   the  colliery   of   the   work   of   selling   the 
coal. 

1166.  The   colliery    has   to    mske    its   book    entries 
against  him,  hss  it  not'-'     Yes. 

l!''.r     Ho    has    to  deal    with    the    colliery    and    the 

y  has  to  keep  occounU  with  h:m?— Yes,  but  if 

the  colliery  sells  him  100,000  tons  of  coal,  that  is  one 

transaction  ;  if  he  splits  that  up  into  100  lota,  that  is 

100  transaction*. 

1168.  Mar  I  ask  yon  to  compare  that  with  a  unified 
control  of  toe  coal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  yon 
would  have  one  local  distributor— I  will  not  nay  who 

in  London  who  was  in  direct  touch  with  the  colliery. 
!  not  it  be  possible,  with  a  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  bookkeeping  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
that  trade?  -I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  on 
that  point  that  economies  may  bo  effected  by  a  consoli- 
dation of  selling  arrangement*. 

1169.  May  I   now  bring  you  to  the  export  trade. 
With  regard  to  Scandinavia,  do  you  seriously  suggest 
that,  taking  that  section  of  the  export  trade  by  itself, 
yon   fear   American  competition   in  regard   to  it?— 1 
•  .nil. I   put  it  perhaps  in  this  way,  that  there  is  the 
possibility    that   America    may  develop    a   trade,   for 
example,  with  Sweden,  may  take  iron  ore  back  trom 
"reden,  and  that  will  give  her  a  return  freight. 

117')    Is  that  probable?— It  is  possible. 

1171.  You    name  that  concrete  case.     Is  that   pro- 
bable?    I  say  it  is  possible. 

1172.  You  do  not  suggest  it  is  probable?— I  th.nk 
it  would   be  very  difficult  to  express  a  more  precise 
opinion  on  it  than  that. 

1173.  Will    you    allow    me   to    remind    you    of    tlm 
nature  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Scandi- 
navia, that  the  trade  lends  itself  entirely  to  the  export 
trade  in  noal  here.     The  coal  goes  out  and  the  ship 
brings  back  either  timber  or  wood   pulp  or  ore  and, 
then  fore,  it  is  an  exceedingly  profitnble  trade  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  shipowner.     Do  you  seriously 
suggest,  in  view  of  the  short  distance  between  thui 
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country  and  Scandinavia,  and  in  view  of  the  long 
distance  between  Scandinavia  and  America,  that 
there  will  be  competition  between  American  coal  and 
British  coal?  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  to  this 
Commission? — I  suggest  there  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Sidney   Webb :   America  might  nationalise  its 
mercantile  marine  and  carry  it  for  nothing. 

1174.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:    Yes.     I    will   leave 
that  to  you.     (To   the   Witneai.)  Do  you  suggest  it 
because  there  will  be  a  superior  economy  in  running 
American  ships  compared  with  running  British  ships? 
—No,  I  suggest  it  because  America  has  a  very  large 

output  which  she  will  want  to  get  rid  of. 

1175.  Mr.  Sidnty  Webb :  And  she  will  give  it  away 
for  nothing? — No,   she    will    not    give  it  away    for 
nothing,  but  if  she  could  run  to  Italy  at  12s.  per  ton 
prior  to  the  war,  she  would  be  able  to  run  to  Scan- 
dinavia for  a  corresponding  figure.     The  point  is  that 
her  own  f.o.b.  costs  may  be  sufficiently  lower  to  make 
up  the  difference  on  the  freight. 

1176.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
you   want  to  press  that   very  hard.     This  is  a  very 
serious  subject  and     I     want  you   to  deal     with    it 
seriously.     I   ask*  you    once  more,   do  you    seriously 
suggest  that  it  is  probable,     under    the    conditions 
which  I  have  reminded  you  of,  that  is  the  well  known 
economic  conditions,    that    America    ,'.-uld    seriously 
compete  in  coal  in  the  lone  run  in  the  Scandinavian 
market? — Yes.     May  I  make  it  a  matter  of  figures. 
My   point   is  this:    America   produced   coal   prior   to 
the  war  at  4s.  per  ton  at  the  pit,  say  5s.  to  put  it 
on  the  top  side. 

1177.  Sir  Arthur  Thtckman:     Is    that    long    tons 
again? — Yes.     I   understand   that   she   can    now   put 
out  that  coal  at,  say,  10s.  6d.  per  ton  at  the  pit,  which 
is  an  increase  of,  say,  5s.  6d.  in  costs. 

1178.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie :    Can   you   give   us   the 
facts  on  which  yon  base  your  understanding ?— -They 
are  contained  in  that  volume,  in  part. 

1179.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  You  said  earlier  on  that 
it  was  13s.  per  ton  at  the  pit  head. — May  I  explain 
that   is   based   on   the  present   f.o.b.   price,    not   the 
lowest  price  at  which  she  would  be  able  to  sell. 

1180.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:    How  can  you  get    the 
lowest  price  at  which  America  would  sell? — By  refer- 
ence to  her  costs 

1181.  What  you  mean  is  that  that  is  the  cost?— No. 

1182.  The  price  at  which  you  may  sell  is  anything 
you  are  likely  to  fix;  there  is  no  limit  on  what  you 
may  sell  at.     After  all,  America  might  dump  the  coal 
here? — The  way  1  have  done  it  is  to  take  the  pre-war 
price  and  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  price  at  which 
she  might  sell,  that  is  to  say  cost  plus  normal  profit, 
and  add  to  it  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
so  far  as  known. 

1183.  That  is  cost? — No,  cost  plus  pre-war  profit. 

1184.  .Sir  L.  Chiozzi  Money:   Might  I  ask,  as  that 
book  has  been  referred  to,  what  is  the  date  of  it?— 
It  bears  date  1918. 

1185.  ftw  dnat   period    does    it   refer   to    for   the 
figures*  given  in  it?— August  and  September,  1917. 

1186.  Has  there  been  no  rise  in  wages  in  the  United 
States  since  then?     Are  yon  aware  that  the  wages  in 
the  United  States  are  much  more  than  here? — I  am 
told  that  the  present  rate  is  $1  per  ton  for  cutting 
coal. 

11«7.  .Vr.  Sirlnti/  Webb:  That  does  not  at  all  give 
you  what  the  costs  of  the  coal  are? — It  indicates  that 
there  is  no  very  substantial  increase  since  those 
figure*  were  published. 

1188.  Mr.  Arthur  Bal/our:   Is  that  coal  cut  on  a 
tonnage  rate?— Yes.    I  will  take,  if  you  like,  the  top 
figure  of  13s.  per  ton,  which  will  do  equally  well  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  argument. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monty  •  I  thought  wo  were  going  to 
have  a  concrete  case. 

Chairman :  Let  him  take  his  figures.  They  may  be 
right  or  they  may  be  wrong,  but  we  can  criticise  them 
afterwards. 

1189.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monty :  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, not  because  it  is  a  concrete  case,  we  will  take 
the  top  price  of  13s.? — That  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  8s.  per  ton  over  the  pre-war  cost  of  coal  in 
the  United  States. 
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1190.  Afr.  Arthur  Bal/our:   At  the  pit? — Yes,  and 
taking   the   difference    between    the   freights   in   the 
pre-war  period,   taking   12s.   as  the  American   figure 
and  taking  a  figure  as  low  as  3s.  for  the  Scandinavian 
figure,  that  makes  a  difference  of  9s.  in  our  favour. 
9s.  and  8s.   are  17s. 

1191.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  No,  8s.  from  9s.    lou 
have  the  advantage  of  9s. ;  you  have  taken  8s.  off  that? 

What  I  am  doing  is  summing  up  the  advantages  in 

our   favour.     One  advantage  is  that  American  costs 
have  increased  by  8s.  per  ton;  the  other  advantage 
is  that  our  freight  is  cheaper  by  9s.  per  ton,  and  the 
total  advantage  in  our  favour  is   17s.  per  ton. 
British  coal  costs  increase  by   17s.   per  ton    it    puts 
Americans  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  ourselves. 

1192.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney:  Yesterday  we  heard  that 
if  the  whole  of  the  men's  demands  were  granted  it 
would  be  4s.  a  ton?— We  at  present  have  an  increase 
of  10s.  6d.  a  ton  apart  from  that  and  I  think  I  heard 
Mr.  Dickinson  mention  6s.  per  ton. 

1193.  Mr.   E.   W.    Cooper:    8s.   2d.? — That     makes 
18s.  8d. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Really  this  is  very  hypo- 
thetical and  I  think  you  would  feel  inclined  on  think- 
ing it  over  again,  to  revise  your  expression  and  say 
this  is  not  exactly  a  concrete  case. 

1194.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    At    any   rate     Mr.    Lee 
points  out  we    should  be   able   to   give   6s.    6d.    pel- 
ton  away  without  figures? — In  the  case  of  competition 
with  Scandinavia? 

1195.  Yes,  on  the  altered  basis  of  your  figures  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  away  6s.  6d.  to  the  miners. 
Is  not  that  so? — That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  13s. 

1196.  Very  well.     Therefore,   on  the  basis   of  your 
figures,  we  shall  not  be  cut  out  by  American  compe- 
tition if  we  give  6s.  6d.  per  ton  to  the  miners? — No. 
But  the  only  purpose  of  these  figures  was  to  show — 

1197.  No,  those  are  your  figures.     On  your  figures 
it  shows  a  balance  of  6s.  6d.  in  our  favour.     Is  not 
that  so? — I  object  to  the  statement  that  those  are  my 
figures. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Might  I  ask  you  why  you 
think  that  American  ships  will  be  able  to  run  more 
economically  than  English  ships?  Will  you  give  us 
your  reasons?  Is  it  in  the  cost  of  construction  or  is 


it  in  the  cost  of  running  the  ship? 

Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
flag;  it  is  a  question  of  being  able  to  charter  a  ship, 
because  they  would  not  get  a  different  rate. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  should  have  agreed  with 
you  save  for  the  fact  of  the  great  increase  in  American 
tonnage. 

Sir  Thojnas  Boyden:  That  is  simply  an  increase  of 
the  pool. 

1198.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :     If    there    is    an    in- 
crease of  the  pool  then  the  cost  of  these  ships  must 
be  an  element.     Therefore,  I  ask,  why  do  you  think 
an  American  ship  would  be  able  to  run  more  econ- 
omically  than  an   English  ship? — I   never   suggested 
that  an  American  ship  would  be  able  to  run  more 
economically  than   an   English   ship. 

1199.  Then  why   should   they   be    able   to   compete 
so  closely.     Why  should  they  be  able  to  take  coal  this 
long    voyage   across   the   ocean    when    we    have   only 
to  travel  across  the  North  Sea? — But  I  have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  an  allowance  of  9s.  per  ton,  for  the 
difference    between    the     freights     in    those     figures 
corresponding  to  the   difference  between  the  voyage 
across    the    North    Sea    and    the    voyage    across    the 
Atlantic. 

1200.  And  you  do  not  think  that  balance  is  likely 
to  increase  so  far  as  the  American  ship  is  concerned? 
— I  would  not  like  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon 
that.      If    I    were   able    to   express    a    more   definite 
opinion   on    those   figures,    I    should   be   able   to   use 
a  word  something  stronger  than  the  word  "  possible." 

1201.  Now  I  pass  to  the  other  factor,  that  is,  pit 
head  cost.     What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that, 
apart   from   the   natural    advantages   which   America 
undoubtedly  possesses  in  having  coal  more  easily  got 
than   our  coal,    the  miners   in   America   will    not   de- 
mand  and  get   advances   quite   as  high   as   any   that 
are  obtained  here? — I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion 
upon  that  at  all,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion. 

1202.  You    expressed    yourself    as    very    fearful    of 
American  competition  ? — Yes. 


1203  Is  not  that  an  element  ?— Yes,  but  there 
are  no  signs  at  the  present  time  of  any  demand 
for  such  an  increase,  and  the  point  is,  and  the 
central  fact  of  the  position  is,  that  American  costs 
originally  were  on  such  a  low  basis  that  a  certain 
percentage  increase  in  American  cost  only  amounts 
to  a  very  small  amount  absolutely  per  ton. 

1204.  But    is    it    not    the    fact    that,    while    the 
natural  advantage  factor  tends  to  disappear  as  time 
eoes    on,    while    the    more    easily    worked    coal    ot 
America   tends  to  pan  out,   other   costs   in   America 
are   likely   to   increase    as   greatly   as   they    do   here, 
and   probably   much   more;   that   is   to  say    has   not 
all  our   experience   been   that   wages   in   the   United 
States  have  risen  much  more  quickly   than  here: 
I  am  afraid  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion; I  am  not  competent  to  do  so. 

1205  Do  you  know  what  American  miners'  wages 
are  at  the  present  moment?— I  have  said  that 
at  the  present  moment  I  am  informed  they  get 

*  1206.  How  many  tons  does  that  mean  in  a  day?- 
I    understand   they   are    capable   of   hewing   1 

*  1207.  Then  what  do  you  make  their  earnings  in  five 
days?— That  would  be  $50. 

3208.  Does  not  it  rather  suggest  itself  to  you  t 
vour  figures  arise  from   abnormal  war  conditions.'' 
No    it  rather  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  same  demands  for  increases  in  mining  wages 
in  America  as  there  are  here. 

1209    Your  fears  appear  to  have  been  excited  witi 
regard    to    certain    things    which    can  be  done    by 
America,  which  I  first  heard  of  20  years  ago,  by  cer 
tain  declarations    and    possibly    certain    quotations, 
which  also  we  have  known  of  for  a  great  many  years. 
But  in  the  long  run.   I  put  it  to  you,  is  Amencai 
coal  competition  in  Europe  likely  to  be  a  very  serious 
factor  in  view  of  the  economic  factors  which  1  have 
pointed    out   to   you,    \jhen    there   is    the   difference 
entirely  in  our  favour,  that  she  is  much  further  oil 
from   the  Continent  of   Europe  than  we   are.'- 
purely  the   balance   between    two    factors:    one,    the 
difference  between  mining  costs  here  and  in  America, 
and  the  other  the  difference  between  the  freights  from 
this  country  and  the  States.     The  central  fact  about 
American   mining   costs   is  they   are  on   such    a   low 
basis  that  a  percentage  increase  only  affects  them  by 
a  very  small  amount,  whereas  ours  are  on  such  a  high 
basis  that  it  affects  us  to  a  very  great  extent. 

1210.  As  far  as  the  natural  advantages  in  America 
is  concerned,  it  is  likely  to  become  less  as  time  goes 
on?— I   do   not  think   there  is   any   evidence  that  it 
will   do  so   at  a  greater  rate  than   in   this  country, 
because  costs  are  naturally  increasing  in  this  country. 

1211.  Is  not  it  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons, 
the  son  of  the  great  coal  authority  the  late  Stanley 
Jevons,  that  what  I  have  represented  to  you  as  an 
economic  fact,  will  occur?— It  is  rather  a  question  of 
this,  that  America  is  later  in  the  field  than  we  are  and 
she  will  always  be  two  stages  behind,  aa  I  might  ex- 
press it.     So  that,  while  it  is  true  that  her  costs  will 
probably     increase    as    she    gets    to    less     and     less 
economical  working  of  the  coa'js,  the  same  process  is 
going  on  with  us  at  the  same  time. 

1212.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  putting  it  once  more 
to  you  that  the  rate  of  progress  of  wages  has  been 
greater  in  the  past  in  America  and  there  is  no  reason 

tne  to  suppose  it  will  be  less  in  the  future? — I  cannot  go 
further  than  I  have  said,  that  the  present  rate  is  $1 
per  ton,  and  that  proportionate  increases  in  America 
are  very  much  less  serious  items  in  cost  than  equally 
proportionate  increases  in  this  country. 

1213.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  reduce  this  to  a 
concrete  form?     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  us, 
either   some   definite   rase   of    firm    offers   of    coal   to 
Europe  at  the  present  moment,  or  will  you  work  out 
in  concrete  form  what  you  believe  to  be  the  facts  on 
which  you  base  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  can  refer  you  to 
one  case.     They  have  offered  50,000  tons  of  coal  to  the 
Swedish  State  Railways  at  $29.     I  mention  it  now,  as 
I  am  being  pressed,  but  I  wanted  to  refresh  my  mind 
on  it. 

1214.  Is  not  that  naturally  what  you' would  expect 
to  occur  in  such  abnormal  times  as  these?     Is  not  it 
clear  that  we  must  keep  these  abnormal  times  out  of 
our  minds  and  we  must  have  regard  to  the  normal 
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time  which  is  to  come  soon,  we  hope? — The  Americans 
themselves  are  very  sanguine  of  getting  into  the 
European  market. 

12I-V  \V.-r.-  not  they  very  sanguine  in  the  90's? — 
Yes.  bill  tTioy  have  begun  since  then  both  in  Italy  and 
in  South  America. 

I -hi.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  1913,  which  is  a  good 
many  years  after  the  period  I  have  referred  to,  we 
had  a  record  in  coal  exports? — That  is  so. 

1217.  And   is  not  that  only  a  few  years  alter  the 
coalowner*  said  that  the  effect  of  the  8  hoars'  day 
would  be  to  very  largely  diminish  our  coal  export  in- 
v?— I  am  not  aware  that  they  made  that  claim. 

12H.  May  I  now  bring  you  to  your  triangular 
voyage.  I  think  you  said  you  pictured  an  American 
ship  as  taking  coal  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Argentine  and  then  cleaning  up  and  taking  wheat  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Is  that  it? — Yes. 

1219.  And    then    travelling    in    ballast    from    the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States?— Possibly. 

1220.  Do  you  suggest  with  the  higher  working  odsta 
of  an  American  ship,  because  they  are  higher  working 
costs,  that  they  could  possibly  compete  with  a  direct 
trade  between  this  country  and  Argentina,  in  which 
we  have  this  advantage,   that  we  take  our  coal  and 
bring  back  heavy  cargoes  which  this  country  requires? 

link  there  is  a  sufficient  danger  of  it,  that  it 
merit*  very  careful  examination  at  the  hands  of  both 
coal  and  shipping  expert*. 

1221.  You  have  expressed  rather  a  serious  view,  and 
I  wondered  whether  you  had  worked  that  out  in  the 
concrete  also? — It  runs  on  somewhat  similar  linns  to 
the   previous    ease   that   we   examined,    that    u    the 
Swedish  case. 

1222.  Will  yon  be  to  kind  a*  to  give  us  a  concrete 
illustration  of    that  a'soP— Yes.    Take  South  Wataa 
costs,  for  example. 

Sir  Arthur  Duekham:  Might  we  have  that  as  a 
statement  too?  Reillr.  we  cannot  pra-p  the  figures. 
I  think  it  is  so  much  better  for  us  and  it  saves  time. 

|     '  >'  -nry:   I  hope  the  witness  will  for- 

r  pressing  him  rather  hardly  about  it,  but 
it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Frank  llotlffti :  Yon   might  get  some  verification 
of  the  statement  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  production 
iierican  coal.     It  is  stated  to  have  increased  although 
the  witueas  seems  to  have  got  it  by  word  of  mouth. 

»..;,,      We  shall  have  some  statistic*  as   to  this 

American  coal. 

' :.i//..«r  :  I  should  like  to  have  the  actual 
tonnage  raised  sod"  the  returns  per  week  shipped. 

r/n.m  :  Yon  appreciate  th?  difficulties  we  have  had 
in  the  veiy  short  time  at  our  disposal. 

//.  Tawnfy  :  At  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  yon  gave  us  a  list  of  the  margin  of  profits  which 
were  allowed  under  the  Order  of  September  .r<th.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  basis  of  that  Order  was  an 
attempt  to  allow  the  same  margin  of  profit  as  obtained 
before  the  war  ?— Yea. 

I  •-'•.'4.  Have  yon  beard  it  suggested  a  large  part  of  the 
distribution  of  coal  is  under  the  control  of  combines  and 
I   cannot    remember    soch   statements    at   the 
moment      I  have  not  heard  anything  very  concrete. 

1225.  Was  it  not  one  of  your  duties  to  find  out  whether 
that  was  no  ?     If  it  was  so  it  makes  a  very  material  differ- 
ence to  what  is  a  reasonable  profit  ?— I  have  no  reason 
ray  experience  to  suppose  that  such  combines  exist, 
y  had  come  to  our  notice   we  would   have   taken 
cognizance  of  th«-m. 

You  ih.l  not  make  any  enqnines  to  find  out 
-imply  took  the  pre-war  profit  as  a  reasonable  profit 

niries  have  yon  in  mimi  V 
nomists  are  accustomed  to  making  enquiries  as 
to  the  possible  existence  of  combinations  from   various 
sources  of  information.   I  will  give  you  afterwards  some  of 
the  »our«i«,  hut  I  need  not  trouble  now.     I  want  to  nnd 
nte  simply  whether  yon  did  the  same     I  understand 
yon  took  your  pre-war  profit  ss  a  reasonable  basis  .—Yes. 
.lid    not   matter  to  you,  I   suppose,  whether 
that  pre-war  basis  was  a  reasonable  bssis  or  not  ?— Yes. 

'    Into  that  yon  made  no  enqiim«  •*  at  all  i 
that  so?     '  •••-  in  this  way.     <>nr  experience  was 

-<•  were  no  combinations  or  nngs  in  existed 
lam  scale,  and  the  natural  forces  of  competition  rrsulted 
hi  the  reduction  of  these  margins  to  a  corcuieraal  figure. 


1230.  I  do  not  want  to  turn  a  question  into  a  statement. 
But  that  is  a  statement  which  I  could  not  accept  for  one 
moment  because  I  know  as  a  fact  that  some  part  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  combination.    The  fact  is  when  you  examined 
the  margins  for  the  distribution  of  coal  under  an  Order  of 
September  5th  and  adopted  as  a  basis  of  that  the  pre-war 
profits  you  were  handing  over  to  the  distributor  a  con- 
siderable share  of  monopoly  profits.     I  agree  it  was  done 
quite  unintentionally  if  that  was  so,  but  it  makes  it  more 
important  that  it  should  not  have  been  done,  and  that 
shows  there  probably  was  a  margin  over  which  wages 
could  be  raised  without  impairing  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  trade  ? — I  agree  with  the  conclusion  granting  the 
premises. 

1231.  The  premises  are  a  question  of  fact  about  which 
yon  have  no  evidence  ? — One  knows  there  were  working 
arrangements  on  a  small  scale.     To  speak  of  any  general 
degree  of  combination  in  the  coal  trade  does  not  in  my 
experience  correspond  with  the  facts. 

1232.  You  have  made  no  enquiries  into  that  ? — Yes,  we 
have  made  our  enquiries  in  the  sense  that  we  had  experi- 
ence of  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

1233.  You  made  no  special  enquiries  into  it.     Yon  said 
yon  assumed  the  ordinary  force  of  competition  would  keep 
profits  down  to  a  reasonable  level  ? — I  said  our  view  was. 

1234.  Suppose   that   that   view   is   incorrect   then    tlis 
profits  which  were  fixed  under  your  order  were  unreason- 
able profits,  were  they  ?— I  think  the  amounts  themselves 
are  a  sufficient  answer  to  that. 

123f>.  ilr.Sidiiry  Webb:  They  are  so  small  ?— Speaking 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  possible  increase  in  wages. 

1236.  You  told  us  that  when  you  began  to  deal  with  the 
London  coal  trade  you  asked  the  London  coal  merchants 
voluntarily  to  agree  to  a  fixed  price.  Did  they  agree  ? — 
Yes,  they  all  agreed.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  asked. 

When  you  came  to  apply  compulsion  why  did  you 
want  to  apply  compulsion  if  yon  had  already  agreement  ? 
— Sir  Guy  Calthrop  was  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory 
Order  was  a  more  satisfactory  form  in  which  the  matftr 
should  be  conducted. 

1238.  I  should  like  to  investigate  these  wholesale  rates. 
Did  yon  get  the  particulars  of  the  cost  of  distribution  by 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  and  the  local  Co- 
operative Societies  in  London  ? — They  are  retail  costs  of 
distribution  to  which  yon  are  referring. 

1239.  No,  the  wholesale  cost.     One  of  the  largest  of  the 
traders  is  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  ? — I  thought 
yon  referred  to  societies  in  London.     We  did  not  investi- 
gate the  result  of  the  working  of  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Societies. 

12-10.  That  is  not  my  point.  Did  you  compare  the 
Wholesale  Societies'  price  with  the  price  charged  by  the 
trade  ?— I  am  not  quite  clear  what  single  price  you  refer 
:<>  When  you  speak  of  the  wholesale  price  naturally  there 
are  thousands  of  prices. 

1241.  I  am  talking  of  the  price  comparable  with  those 
rates  which  the  wholesalers  charged  ? 

1232.  Mr.  Arthur  Hal/our  :  The  price  of  delivery?— 
Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  house  coal  to  London  ? 

1243.  Take-tHit  point.     Supposing,  for  instance,  yon 
have  here  lit.  for  the  delivery  over  the  wholesaler  to  the 
retail  merchant.    Have  you  enquired  what  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  does  that  business  for  in  supplying  its 
local  societies  who  are  in  the  position  of  retail  merchants  V 
—No. 

1244.  That  would  have  been  an  obvious  standard  to 
have   taken.     Those   figures  are   known.     I  am   on   the 
point  of  what  inquiry  you  made  before  accepting  these 
rates  as  reasonable.     It  would  be  known  to  anybody  that 
the  English  Co-operative  Society  does  a  large  business  in 
oral  in   London.     Before  you  fixed  that  price  of  1».  it 
would  be  natural  to  inquire  the  Co-operative  Society's 
figure,  because  that  is  a  quasi-public  institution  and  doing 
the  work  for  the  bare  cost  ?— What  we  did  was  to  tsk»  a 
number  of  representative  firms. 

1245.  That  is  to  say,  you  consulted  the  firms  them- 
selves as  to  how  much  they  would  like  to  charge  ? — No 
we  examined  the  books  to  see  what  they  had  charged. 

1'Jlfi.  Then  you  did  not  examine  the  Co-operative 
Society's  books  to  see  how  much  cheaper  that  might  have 
been  done  ? — No,  because  in  any  case  our  view  was  that 
the  returns  obtained  by  these  firms  in  the  pre-war  period 
under  the  normal  operations  of  competitive  conditions 
gave  a  fair  return  for  the  work. 
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1247.  It   is   many   millions.     Did   you   ascertain   how 
much  profit  these  firms  were  making  ? — Yes. 

1248.  I  do  not  mean  trade  done,  but  for  the  year  ? — 
Yes. 

1249.  And  their  capital.      You  must  have  ascertained 
that  to  judge  whether  the  rate  was  reasonable  or  not  ? — 
Capital  did  not  constitute  such  a  large  consideration  in  the 
wholesale  merchants'  businesses. 

1250.  It  was  the  wages  of  the  people  running  up? — 
Profits. 

1251.  It  must  nave  been  a  return  on  capital  or  wages 
or  cost  of  management  ? — They  finance  the  business  to  a 
certain  extent. 

1252.  The  point  is  you  have  not  the  figures  which  the 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  does  it  for  ? — No. 

1253.  You  have  not  that  in  the  office?     We  shall  have 
to  get  that  from   somebody  else.     You   have  the   figure 
these  competitive  firms  did  it  for,  but  not  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale?— That  is  so. 

1254.  When  you  say  competition  prevailed,  I  thought 
there  was  one  of  these  firms  which  had  several  aliases 
which  did  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  entire  distribu- 
tion in  London.     I  have  heard  it  put  as  high  as  three- 
fourths.     Put  it  as  high  as  five-eighths.     You  know  the 
firm  1  am  alluding  to  ? — Yes. 

1255.  Had  you  that  in  mind  ? — Yes,  they  are  in  compe- 
tition wi*;h  other  big  concerns. 

1256.  You  say  other  big  concerns.     You  have  one  con- 
cern which  does  three-fourths  of  the  trade  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  so. 

1257.  What   is   the    percentage   in   proportion  ? — The 
Lond(  n  house  coal  trade  ? 

125JB.  I  meant  the  whole  of  the  London  trade  of  all  the 
diffeient  classes  of  firms. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Are  you  referring  to  William 
Cory  &  Sons? 

1259.  Mr  Sidney  Webb  :  Yes.     (To  the  Witness.)  I  have 
heard  it  put  as  high  as  three-fourths  of  the  whole  trade. 
You  have  one  firm  doing  a  large  percentage  of  the  tra  !e, 
and  then  you  say  there  is   no  evidence  of  combination. 
Do  you   remember  the   Official  Committee  that  sat   to 
inquire  into  the  coal  prices  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1260.  You  know  the  evidence  given  there  as  to  transient 
combination.       They   said   there   was   no   fixed   ring   or 
prices,  but  the  price  of  coal  was  fixed  by   half-a-dozen 
merchants  on  the  Coal  Exchange  ?— You  are  getting  on 
to  retail  prices. 

1261  That  is  evidence  of  a  concert  as  to  prices 
amongst  the  wholesalers.  The  wholesalers  would  naturally 
concert  ? — It  is  in  the  capacity  of  retailers  that  they  con- 
cert the  prices. 

1262.  You  have  the  evidence  of  a  concert? — That  was 
on  a  small  scale. 

1263.  You  were  not  responsible  for  the  policy  ;  it  is  fair 
to  say  that.     This  was  done  under  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  that  time  ? — That  is  so. 

1264.  It  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who 
was  responsible  for  that  belief  in  competition.     I  do  not 
think  you  have  had  anyihing  to  do  with  the  distributing 
of  coal  with  regard  to  the  trucks  ? — No. 

1265.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  said  as  to 
the  wages  in  the  United  States.     You  said  the  hewer  got 
a  dollar  a  ton,  but  that  amounted  to  50  dollars  per  week, 
or  might  do  so  ? — Yes. 

1266.  50   dollars  a  week  is,  speaking  roughly,  £10  a 
week  ?— Yes. 

1267.  Do  you  suggest  the  English  mine  workers  are  to 
be  afraid  of  the  American  mine  workers  who  make  £10  a 
week  ? — I  do  not  say  they  make  £10  a  week. 

1268.  Is  not  that  what  you  want  to  suggest,  that  they 
make  £10  a  week  ? — I  was  asked  what  that  would  amouut 
to  on  the  average  of  ten  tons.     I  said  they  have  hewers 
who  do  as  much  as  .ten  tens  a  day  ;  and,  on  five  days  a 
week,  that  would  mean  50  dollars  a  week.     I  do  not  say 
in  practice  they  do  hew  ten  tons  a  day. 

1269.  They    come   somewhere   near    it  ? — I    have   the 
figures  for  1916. 

1270.  It  is  important  it  should  be  known  in  this  country 
to   those   people   who   are   discouraging   our   miners  for 
wanting  a  better  standard  of  life  to  know  that  the  American 
hewer  is  getting  £10  a  week.     It  is  material  to  bring  that 
into  contrast  ? — Providing  one  bring  into  the  point  the 
co«t  of  living. 

1271.  The    American  cost  of  living  is   high.    It   has 
gone  up  here.    £10  a  week  for  a  hewer's  wage  is  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  made  known  in  Northamptonshire,  Durham, 


Fife  and  other  places  to  encourage  them  to  do  likewise  ? 
— I  have  not  said  the  wage  earned  was  £10  a  week. 

1272.  It  is  rather  important  to  know  that  is  what  a 
hewer  can  rise  to  ? 

Mr.  R.  W.-  C/icj'fr  :  He  bad  never  said  the  American 
hewer  earns  £10. 

Sir  Arthur  Durkham  :  It  was  Sir  Leo's  figure  on  work- 
ing out  the  sum. 

Sir  L.  Ch\o-.za,  Money:  I  did  not  give  a  figure,  it  was 
given  by  Mr.  Lee  in  evidence. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckliam  :  May  I  suggest  again  we  should 
not  have  these  figures  quoted  which  we  have  no  proof  of. 
We  shall  have  the  sum  stated  to  morrow  the  same  as 
to-day.  That  is  entirely  wrong  for  our  Commission,  and 
it  is  not  the  figure  we  want.  It  will  not  help  us.  We 
want  the  figure  the  Americans  earn. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
mentioned. 

Sir  Arthur  Duel-ham :  These  figures  should  not  be 
mentioned. 

Chairman  :  You  do  not  agree  and  you  say  it  should  not 
have  been  mentioned. 

Sir  Arthur  Ducicham  :  Yes. 

1273.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  With  regard  to  the  freight,  I 
rather  gathered  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  pit  head  tends  to  be 
kept  down  because  of  the  high  freight.     When  the  freight 
is  high  our  export  firms  are  in  danger  unle-s  the  export 
trade  is  kept  down.     That  was  the  effect  of  your  argu- 
ment, was  it  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  used  that  argument. 
It  may  be  the  effect  of  some  argument  I  used. 

1274.  The    danger    of  a  pit-head    price  being  unduly 
high  would  be  lessened  if  the  freight  were  loAer? — That 
is  so. 

1275.  For  instance,  the  Cardiff  trade  to  Italy  in  coal 
against  outside  competition  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
freight  is  high  or  whether   the  pit-head   price  is   high. 
Either  one  or  the  other  might  atfect  the  trade  ?— Both 
will  certainly  affect  the  trade. 

1276.  Therefore,   when  the  miner  is  asked  to  have  a 
lower  pit-head  price  in  order  to  increase  the  export  trade, 
he  would  reply  :  Let  the  shipper  have  a  lower  freight  in 
order  to  encourage  the  export  trade.     Would  not  that  be 
an  equally  good  argument? — Yes. 

1277.  Is  not  the  freight  very  often  fixed  at  what  the 
traffic  will  bear? — Yes. 

1278.  In  that  case,  if  the  pit-head  price  were  lowered 
you  would  have  the  risk  that  the  freight  would  be  raissd, 
because  the  traffic  would  bear  that  much  more  and  the 
colliery  wonld  have  lowered  the  price  for  the  benefit  of 
the   shipowner  ? — The   primary  assumption  in   lowering 
the  price  would  be  the  coal  was  not  passing  because  the 
cost  was  too  high. 

1279.  If  that  was  not  met  by  the  lowering  of  the  freight 
it  would  still  interfere  with  the  export  trade  ? — One  of 
two  things  would  happen  ;  either  the  colliery  would  lie 
idle  or  the  cost  would  be  reduced. 

1280.  My  point  is,  it  is  no  use  lowering  the  pit-head 
price  of  the  coal  if  there  is  a  danger  of  the  shippers — by 
means  of  conferences,  rings,  or  arrangements — keeping 
the  freight  up  ? — I  prefer  to  put  it  the  other  way  round. 
It  is  conceivable  a  ring  of  shippers  might  put  up  freights. 

1281.  You    know   a   ring   of  shipowners   did   put   up 
freights? — I  know  they  have  done  so  in  many  cases. 

1282.  In  that  case  it  was  they  who  were  interfering 
with  the  export  trade.     There  are  dangers  with  all  the 
restrictions  of  trade,  are  there  not,  of  having  that  same 
kind  of  ring  of  shipowners  keeping  up  rates  by  conferences 
or  otherwise,  and  therefore  the  pit-head  price  of  the  coal 
will  suffer  from  that  freight  ? — That  is  a  little  outride  my 
purview.     That  is  a  question  of  shipping  policy. 

1283.  Mi:  Frank  llodges  :  Have  you  any  knowledge  ot 
price,  either  the  export  or  inland  price.     For  example 
have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  prices  ? — Yes. 

1284.  Can  you  give  us  the  Admiralty  prices  paid  for 
the  Admiralty  coal  for  the  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  ;  that  is  to  say,  1914,  a  complete  year,  and  1918  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you   the  pre-war  year  and  for  1918.     I 
presume  this  is  a  question   that  must  be  answered,  Mr 
Chairman.     I  have  not  consulted  the   Admiralty   upon 
this.     I  am  not  sure  how  far  their  concurrence  should  be 
got. 

Chairman  :  What  is  wrong  about  answering  it  ? 
Mr.  Evan    William*  :    They  mdntain  a  groat   deal  of 
secrecy  in  the  Admiralty  about  the  price. 

1285.  Chairman  :  This  Commission  has  a  ri^ht  to  ask 
anybody  any  secret  questions  ;  therefore,  you  will  be  quite 
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saf«  in  answering  it.     Do  you  kuow  it  ? — The  public  are. 
alto  present. 

1286.  Chairman:  If  it  is  to  be' given  in  public  the 
public  have  to  hear.  You  are  quite  right  in  asking.  Do 
you  know  ?— Yea,  generally  speaking. 

Then  tell  us  ?— It  is  impossible  to  give  any  one 
price.  Yon  can  give  a  general  reference  by  saying, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  about  2».  below  the  prices 
indicated  in  Schedule  A  in  these  directions.  It  will  be 
possible  to  put  in  a  complete  schedule,  if  I  could  get  that 
from  the  Admiralty. 

-  M  .   /,'.    ir.  Cooper  :  Schedule  A  are  the  Allied 
price*?— Yes. 

.l/r.  frank  llmlgt*  :  If  yon  cannot  give  the  evidence 
orally,  I  should  like  to  have  a  statement  pnt  in  of  the 
amount  of  coal  supplied  to  the  Admiralty  in  1914  and 
the  price. 

Mr.  Eft*  William*  :  The  prices  of  various  coals,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Frank  llodget :  And  the  quantities  of  each  par- 
ticular coal. 

Chairman  :  The  gentleman  who  can  give  all  the  figure* 
is  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  will  not  only  have  all  the  figures  got 
oat,  but  I  will  have  Mr.  Jenkins  here.  I  will  not  promise 
he  shall  lie  here  to-morrow,  becanse  I  might  not  get  in 
touch  with  him.  You  mean  pre-war  price,  Mr.  Hodges  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Uodgt* :  Yes.  They  have  a  bearing  on  the 
total  prices  the  Government  pay  for  their  own  coal. 

Mr.  R.    II     '  ~iiecifying,  -if  you   suggest  the 

prices,  the  districts  from  which  the  coal  came. 
/  'rank  Hodge* :  Yea. 

Mr.  Era*  William*  :  Might  we  not  have  it  from  year 
to  Tear  from  I'.'l  I  t<>  I'.US? 

Chairman  :  You  shall  have  it  inclusive. 

Mi.  Arthur  Bai/our  :  Had  we  better  not  have  a  pre- 
war year? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge* :  I  suggest  a  complete  year  ending 
•onetime  in  *914.  I  do  not  mind  if  it  is  liH  3. 

JUr.  Arthur  B-il/uur  :  Before  we  had  got  into  the  war- 
period. 

Mr.  Eran  William*  :  You  will  have  steps  each  year. 
You  might  have  the  complete  record. 

Chair  mm  :  Yes. 

.  Mr  frank  Uodyu  :  What  percentage  of  South 
Wales  coal  is  exported  to  the  River  Plate  or  the  Argen- 
tine as  compared  «ith  these  total  exports  from  South 
Wales  'i— That,  again.  I  had  Utter  give  you  in  a  total.  I 
can  give  yon  the  rough  figure  for  your  own  information. 
•  William* :  You  mean  in  a  normal  year? 

KM 

Cka,rm<iH  :  You  shall  have  a  table  o'  that  loo  ;  the 
coal  exported  from  South  Wales  to  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  Frank  Il'nli/rn  :  It  has  a  very  great  bearing  with 
regard  to  the  Webb  trade  ;  whether  it  is  a  high  per- 
centage or  a  low  percentage  of  the  total. 

1291.  Mr.  K  >'rt  Smillit :  I  think  you  are  speaking  of 
the  wholesale  merchant's  side  of  the  coal  trade  ? — Yes. 

ut  some  questions  at  the  outset.  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  that  in  some  oaacs  colliery  owners  become 
coal  merchants  als  > '.' — Yes. 

many  of  the  large  industrial  centres  colliery 
owners  are  wholesale  coal  merchants  and  have  their  ofhces 
in  the  towns  for  that  purpose  ?— Yea. 

•  In  that  case  they  would  be  entitle.!  to  the  whole- 
Bale  merchant'*  profits  yon  mentioned  of  3d..  iW.,  '.'</.  and 

»e  do  not  allow  the  colliery  companies  to  add 
i  wholesale  charge  in  cases  in  which  they  made  no  inch 
i  in  the  pre-war  period. 

They  always  did   in  the  pre-war  period  where 
_  had  a  coal-distributing  centre  in  the  cities  or  office 
i  which  they  were  wholesale  merchants  supplying  retail 
'  ants.     If   they  charged  expenses  in   pre-war  times 
allowed  them  to  charge  the  expenses  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
96.  At   Charing   Crow,  London,  yon   have   noticed, 
I  am  sure,  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company  '<— Yes. 
Tb  ir  offices  are  there '!— Yes. 
Are  they  wholesale  merchants  there '?—!  sm  not 
i  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company  bad  any  London 


Or  wholesale'- Or  wholesale  merchant's  busi- 
i  in  connection  with  the  London  household  coal  trade. 
I  •!••  not  nay  they  do  not,  bnt  it  has  not  come  to  my 
' 


If  they  had  they  are  merchants?— Yrs. 
Mr.  ./    /    /     ./,«  :  They  have  sold  the  bnsincso. 
Mr   Ribtrt  Smillie  :  Only  since  the  war. 

MM 


JJr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  Yes. 

1301.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  A  large  number  of  Scotch 
coalmasters  are  wholesale  merchants  in  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow.    They   would   get  the   amount  you   allow  for  the 
wholesale.     You  say  that  a  small  item  of  that  kind,  for 
instance  3d.,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.  or  2*.  does  not  matter  as  far  as 
miners'   wajes  and  shorter  hours  are  concerned.     If  it 
comes  to  3i.  4d.  per  ton,  does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  ? — 
Yes.    I  was  referring  to  the  figure  of  the  net  profit  on  the 
whole  of  the  merchant's  industry  and  Haying  this  4rf.  or 
anything  that  could  be  cut  off  it  did  not  represent  very 
much  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages. 

1302.  Those  wholesale  merchants  are  dealing  with  coal 
produced  by  the  miner  who  goes  underground  and  risks 
his  life  in  the  production  V— Yes. 

1303.  We  are  asking  a  decent   standard   of    life  for 
them  ?— Yes. 

1304.  A  wholesale  merchant  by  this  movement  might 
sell  anything  within  one  ton  to  five  thousand  tons? — \es. 

•">.  His  part  is  that,  having  ordered  it  from  the  com- 
pany and  sent  a  letter  to  the  ultimate  retail  man  would  be 
all  the  work  he  would  do  for  that  5,000  tons  of  coal, 
which  would  be  5,000  pence  multiplied  by  three,  making 
I-'.'.' i.  That  is  the  case.  That  is  the  third  rate?— That  is 
the  1*.  rate. 

1306.  That  is  so  clear.     There  are  wholesale  merchants 
and  shippers  that  deal  in  thousands  of  tons  per  day  ? — 
When  they  do  5,000   tons  a  day   that   runs  at  about 
1 ,500,000  tons  a  year,  there  are  a  fair  number  of  firms 
doing  that  tonnage. 

1307.  They  might  get  3d.,  W.  or  */.  a  ton  on  that  5,000 
tons  ?— Yea. 

1308.  On  the  same  day  they  might  have  six  or  seven 
customers  for  another  30  tons  ? — Yes. 

1309.  They  would  require  to  send  a  letter  with  regard 
to  each  order  to  the  Colliery  Company,  and  send  a  letter 
to  the  person  to  receive  it,  saying  the  order  would  be 
delivered,  and  they  would  get  2*.  a  ton  on  'that  30  tons  ? — 
Yoa,  they  would. 

1310.  Wonld   yon   be  surprised   to   know   that   many 
miners  are  going  down  getting  and  filling  coal  at  less  than 
2«.  a  ton  ? — I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  ;  I  presume 
from  your  statement  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Eran  William*  :  To-day? 

Mr.  Knbrrt  S;,illir  :  Yes. 

Mr.  /-'run  William*  :  On  the  standard  ? 

1311.  Mr.  If"1"  i-i  Smillie  :  No  going  down  and  filling 
coal  at  '2*.  a  ton.     The   more   important   matter   is  the 
•u-ixlitig  the  letter  to  the  Colliery  Company.     For  getting 
it  down,  timbering,  and  1<  oking  after  their  own  safety,  they 
get  this  amount  which  is  allowed  to  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant for  sending  a  letter  to  the  Colliery  Company  and 
the  customer.     If  you  can  get  people  to  give  3//.,  •'»/.,  it,/. 
or  1».  a  Ion  wonld  it  not  supply  an  enormous  amount  of 
what  it  would  take  to  shorten  our  hours  and  improve  our 
wages  ? — Yes.     Except  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  this  clear 
that  this   margin  cannot  come   in  except  at  one  point, 
for  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Wholesale   Prices   Order 
to  the  effect  that  where  coal  is  dealt  with  by  more  than 
one  fax-tor  the  above  rates  3d.,  M.,  'id.,  It.  or  2».  must  be 
•  livi.lerl  iimon^  tbf  merchants. 

Mr.  SidneTTttebb  :  That  is  under  the  Order.  That  did 
not  apply  before  the  Order  was  issued,  and  will  not  apply 
after  the  Order  has  ceased.  It  will  still  be  possible  to 
have  two  or  three  middlemen  in  between  when  there  is  no 
Order. 

1312.  Mr.  Hnhfrt  tymillie  :  You  continue  to  state  it  as 
yon  find  it  ?— Yes. 

1314.  We  are  not  touching  on  the  question  of  retailers; 
you  say  that  is  not  your  business,  but  we  will  touch  some- 
body on  the  retail  price  if  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things 
in  the  retail  price.  There  might  be  4«.  difference  between 
the  price  in  London  when  ordering  '_".'  tons  of  coal.  On 
going  into  the  point  of  the  retailer  and  the  colliery  com- 
pany and  the  person  who  gives  delivery,  in  his  case  there 
is  only  2«.  ?— I  must  put  in  that  this  2«.  only  applies  to  a 
very  limited  amount  of  trade  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Kil.-i.  We  are  not  su.-e  of  that?— The  evidence  is  in  the 
r.-tiirns  we  have. 

1316.  It  only  applied  to  1,000  tons  a  week  for  London  ? 
—It  would  not  apply  in  London.     It  simply  applies  at 
rou n try   wayside    stations.     One    of    the    reasons    that 
induced  us  to  agree  to  that  was  the  representation  that  if 
it  were  cut  down  it  would  prejudice  the  small  merchants 
at  the  wayside  depot. 

1317.  The  wholesale  merchants  are  not  dealing  with  the 
private  customer.     In  the  case  of  the  private  customer,  if 
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he  applied  for  his  29  tons,  that  is  to  say  if  the  person  had  , 
wanted  the  coal  and  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  colliery 
company  and  said  I  want  29  tons  delivered  to  such  and 
such  a  station  and  I  will  cart  it  myself,  ought  he  not  to 
be  able  to  save  that  2s.  which  the  wholesale  merchant 
gets  ? — The  colliery  will  not  in  practice  do  it. 

1318.  That  is  the  point. — The  point  is  we  acted  upon 
the  assumption   it  would  have  cost   that   much   if   the 
colliery  had  undertaken  this  troublesome  business  them- 
selves. 

1319.  A  troublesome  business  to  fulfil  an  order  for  29 
tons  of  coal  to  a  certain  point  ? — Yes.     To  deal  with  a 
large  number  of  small  orders  using  it  relatively  in  com- 
parison with  the  general  business  of  the  colliery. 

Mr.  Robert  Sm'dlie :  I  think  we  can  put  before  the 
Commission  cases  in  which  the  colliery  company  refused 
to  do  that.  If  they  had  given  it  to  a  person  sending  a 
card  to  the  colliery  to  buy  the  coal  at  the  pit  price  instead 
of  forcing  those  persons  to  order  it  through  wholesale 
merchants  they  would  save  5«.  a  ton,  which  clearly  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  wholesale  merchants.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  think  that  those  wholesale  merchants  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  coal  trade  of  this  country 
when  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants. 

1320.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Suppose  au  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  London  County  Council  received  this 
coal  and  distributed  it  to  the  retailer  or  distributed  it 
direct  to  the  public,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  that  at 
less  than  these  charges.     Have  you  enquired  into  that? — 
That,  again,  is  a  general  question  of  policy. 

1321.  I  asked  you  if  you  enquired  into  it? — No. 

1322.  You  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  the  business  through  the  municipalities  ? — 
Certainly  not.     It  was  not  part  of  our  function. 

1323.  It  has  been  serously  put  forward.    Do  you  know 
whether  any  department  made  any  enquiry  into  the  practi- 
cability of  that.     You  have  not  heard  of  any? — No. 

1324.  It  is  a  plan  definitely  put  forward  and  published. 
Has  any  Government  Department  made  any  report  upon 
it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1325.  Do  you  remember  whether  this  2s.  rate  was  not 
suggested  to  you  bv  the  retail  merchants  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  retail  dealers  in  order  to  keep  them  alive  and 
prevent  the  wholesaler  cutting  them  out  ? — I  indicated 
that  was  one  of  the  considerations  put  to  us. 

1326.  That  was  put  to  you  by  the  coal  dealers? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

1327.  Therefore,  you  did  it  by  the  consent  of  the  coal 
dealers  ? — If   you   use   "  dealers "    in  the  sense  of  small 
dealers,  no.     It  was  put  to  us  by  the  wholesalers  when 
we  interviewed  them  on  the  subject  of  the  order. 

1328.  Mr.  R.  H.  lawney  :  You  assumed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  various  links  in  the  chain  ? — We  went 
on  the  ground  of  continuity. 

1329.  We  asked  Mr.  Dickinson  a  question  yesterday 
and  he  referred  us  to  you.     It  related  to  the  advance  of 
the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  on  the  29th  June,  1918. 
We  asked   him  what  kind  of  consideration  led  to  that 
being  fixed,  and  he  said  you  would  answer  that  question. 
Are  you  the  right  person  to  answer  it? — My  knowledge 
of  it  only  extends  this  far.     This  matter  arose  somewhere 
about  March  last  year  when  we  had  in  mind  the  possible 
increase  in  cost  owing  to  the  recruiting  of  the  miners.  The 
matters  that  made  us  consider  that  increase  of  2s.  6d.  are 
contained  in  the  memorandum  Mr.  Dickinson  proposes  to 
put  before  the  Commission. 

1330.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  that  ?— No. 

1331.  Being  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  connected  with 
the  wholesale  side  of  the  mining  industry,  you  onght  to 
know  it.    Do  you  expect  there  is  any  likelihood  of  90s.  for 
large  coal  and  70s.  for  small  coal  remaining  the  normal 
prices  ? — Over  a  period  of  years  ? 

1332.  Or  months  ?— Over  a  period  of  months,  possibly. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  certainly  not. 

1333.  Over  a  period  of  years  in  all  probability  it  would, 
unless   there   is   some  competition.      The   British   mine 
owners  will  take  the  largest  amount  they  can  possibly 
get?— Yes. 

1334.  It  is  not  necessary,  is  it,  that  it  should  remain  at 
90s.  or  70s.     That  is  absolutely  abnormal  ? — Absolutely 
abnormal. 

1335.  It  is  that  price  you  are  afraid  of  with  regard  to 
American  competition  ?— No.     I  am  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 


1336.  Are  you  afraid  of  American  compeiition  providing 
our  prices  went  back  to  the  normal  ? — That  rather  involves 
the  question  of  whal  the  normal  will  be. 

1337.  Supposing  pre-war  prices,  would  there  be  the  fear 
of  American  competition  ? — On  pre-war  prices  there  is  a 
probability  of  severe  American  competition  in  both  South 
America  and  the  Mediterranean. 

1338.  I  am  dealing  with  the  northern  countries,  such  a« 
Scandinavia  ? — No. 

1339.  You  do  not  fear  American  competition  so  far  as 
our  northern  neighbours  are  concerned  ? — On  the  basis  of 
normal  pre-war  cost  ? 

1340.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  anybody  would  fear  that. 

1341.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  normal  pre-war  cost,  plus 
7«,  or  8s.  added? — I  can  only  refer  to  the  dipcussion  and 
the  provisional  figures. 

1342.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  That  is  nearly  90s.  ?- It  was 
when  discussing  the  8s.  on  cost  and  the  9s.  on  freight. 

1343.  Mr.     Robert     Smillie  :      Are     you     personally 
acquainted     with     the     American    coal    trade  ? — Never 
through  my  official  experience.     I  have  had  no  connection 
with  it. 

1344.  Only  from  a  distance  ? — Yes. 

1345.  Is  it  from  Virginia  chiefly  the  whole  of  the  com- 
petition   would    come? — Chiefly.     There    is    a    certain 
amount  of  Pennsylvania  coal  too. 

1346.  Would  it  pay  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania  coal  here 
overland  ? — I  think  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  is  only 
150  miles  from  the  port. 

1347.  When  you  speak  of  a  collar  per  ton  cost  or  5s. 
per  ton  cost,  are  you  speaking  of  Virginia  coal  or  American 
coal  all  over  the  States.     Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  they 
cannot  produce,  and  are  not  producing,  Pennsylvania  coal 
at  2  or  3  dollars  cost  per  ton  ? — >Are  you  referring  to  the 
anthracite  ? 

1348.  [  am  referring  to  the  Pennsylvania.     Would  you 
say  they  are  raising  coal  at  a  dollar  per  ton  ? — -I  cannot  say. 
The  WTest  Virginia  coal  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
when  the  dollar  per  ton  was  mentioned. 

3349.  You  have  been  dealing  with  American  coal? — 
Yes. 

1350.  I  took  it  you  were  dealing  with  all  the  coal  of 
America  being  put  out  at  a  dollar  per  ton  ? — There  was 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal  in 
the  various  coalfields  before  the  war  ;  they  might  vary 
from  a  dollar  to  1  dollar  30,  speaking  from  memory. 

1351.  If  you  were  told  the  trade  union  rate  of  wage  at 
the  present  time  was  six  to  seven  dollars,  according  to  the 
district,  would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  that  if  that  was 
given  ;  six  or  seven  dollars  a  day  for  a  getter  ? — I  think 
that  squares  fairly  well  with  the  figure  of  one  dollar  for 
getting. 

1352.  1  think  you  are  guessing  with  regard  to  the  ten 
tons  ? — That  was  a  figure  that  was  given  to  me  by  the 
men  who  gave  me  a  dollar  per  ton. 

1353.  It  depends  upon  circumstances.     We  have  a  large 
number  of  miners  in  this  country  who  are  getting  seven  to 
12  tons  a  day.     You  say  the  American  competition  under 
existing  circumstances  with  larger  wages  and  shorter  hours 
would  make  it  impossible  to  compete.     If  it  is  true,  would 
it  not  follow  in  America  because  of  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  shipping  freights  or  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
produce  coal  that  if  they  bring  down  the  price  of  coal  3s. 
or  4s.  a  ton  should  we  have  to  bring  down  our  price  to 
that  point  to  go  into  competition  ;  is  the  social  condition 
of   the   British   miner  dependent    upon    the    ability   of 
the  American  owners  to  compete  in  the  market? — That  is 
a  question  of  high  policy  outside  my  sphere.     Presumably 
the  immediate  effect  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
duction in  British  coal.     It  might  conceivably  be  better 
for  the  nation  that  a  reduction  in^  output  should  occur. 
It  is  a  position  on  which  I  have  no  opinion. 

1354.  There   have   been   statements   appearing  in   the 
newspaper  within  the  last  eight  days  almost  on  the  lines 
you  are  putting  to-day.     Are  you  quoting  from  the  papers 
or  are  the  papers  quoting  from  you  as  to  American  com- 
petition ? — I  am  not  quoting  from  the  papers. 

1355.  Are  the  papers  quoting  from  your  Department  as 
to  what  you  believe  at  headquarters  ? 

135G.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Have  they  been  there? — 
Yes,  there  have  been  people  to  see  us  at  various  times, 
asking  for  information  on  all  sorts  of  questions. 

1357.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Has  not  your  Department 
made  up  its  mind  the  miners  should  not  have  their  claim 
satisfied  in  the  coal  trade,  and  has  not  your  Department 
inspired  those  paragraphs  before  this  Commission  sat  at  all 
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to  get  the  facts  ? — No,  I  do  nut  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
suggest  that  at  all.  As  I  said,  we  have  no  opinion.  We 
pieaerve  A  strictly  impartial  attitude  on  this  question. 
If  we  an  asked  foi  certain  facta  we  give  them. 

1358.  Facta?— Yea. 

1359.  But  facia  are  things  of  which  you  are  sure.     A 
good  many  time*  to-day  yon  said  you  were  not  sure  on 
those  facts  ;  you  would  have  to  wait  and  get  them.     Is 
not  that  so  ? — Perhaps  I  used  the  word  "  facts  "  rather 
loosely.     I   meant   in  contradistinction  to  expression  of 
opinion. 

1360.  When  one  uses  facta  or  non-facts  to  the  Press  in 
this  country  they  become  facta.     The  nation  looks  upon 
them  as  being  true. 

Mr.  Stiln'y  Webb  :  A  thing  in  the  future  cannot  be  true 
to-day. 

1361.  Sir   L.   Chioua   Money:  In  "The  Times"  of 
January  21st,  1919,  there  appeared  a  very  remarkable 
statement  in  which  the  whole  of  the  consumer's  price  was 
analysed  with  the  pithead  price,  and  after  making  state- 
ments of  fact,  or  what  are  alleged  to  be  facta,  it  said  "  the 
railway  rate  is  controlled  by  statute,  the  charge  for  wagon 
hire  is  controlled.    The  net  rate  of  profit  which  the  retailer 
is  allowed  to  make  is  controlled.     The  only  uncontrolled 
elements,  therefore,  in  the  total  price  are  the  cost  of  dis: 
tribntion  by  the  retailer  from  the  depot*  to  the  domestic 
coal-cellar.     This,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  table,  is 
at  present  about  9*.  9rf.  a  ton.     The  cost  in   1915  was 
about  7«.  W.  a  ton.     The  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
higher  wages  paid  to  men  en  ployed  in  loading  and  cart- 
age, the  higner  coat  of  fodder  for  bones  and  wagon 
repairs,  and  other  additions  to  the  labour  and  adminstra- 
tive  expenses  of  the  retailers.     With  so  rigid  a  control 
oTer  all  branches  of  the  trade,  it  is  not  expected  that  any 
part  of  the  additional  4».  a  too  on  the  price  at  the  pit 
which  the  miners'  demand  would  entail  can  be  absorbed  in 
the  intermediate  stages  of  toe  trade,  and  it  is  virtu  illy 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  new  charge  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer."     Did  your  Department  supply  "  The 
Times  "  with  these  statement*  ?— -Yes.    It  supplied  them 
with  the  figure*,  but  no  opinion  was  expressed  upon  it.    It 
was  not  necessary  to  mention  that. 

:  Yon  lent  me  this  document.  This  is  a  report  by 
the  United  State*  of  America  Administration  showing  it 
became  necessary  for  the  United  States  of  America  Con- 
troller to  stop  profiteering  in  coal  and  fixed  prices  as  done 
in  this  country  ?— Yes. 

1363.  They  show  toe  profits  were  run  up  under  com- 
petition and  private  ownership  and  they  were  very  high 
prices  indeed.  It  says  "  As  a  result  of  this  insistent 
demand  for  immediate  delivery,  prices  were  bid  up  by  the 
consumers  to  unprecedented  height*  ;  spot  coal  which  had 
previously  been  selling  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  was 
bid  up  to  $5,  $6,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  high  as 
$7.50  or  more  per  ton.  Then  when  the  April,  1917,  con- 
tract period  arrived  contracts  could  be  made  only  at 
price*  ranging  from  $3  np  to  $5  and  $6  per  ton  for  the 
year's  delivery.  This  condition  caused  su-.-b  a  demorali- 
sation of  the  business,  and  no  much  complaint,  that  some 
action  to  regulate  prices  was  considered  essential  by  the 
National  Administrat  on.1'  In  that  the  effect  of  this 
document?—!  think  it  is  a*  yon  are  reading  from  the 
document. 

1364.  It  consequently  became  necessary  to  fix  prices. 
As  it  appears  from  this  document  wages  are  rising  in 
America. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper :  Is  that  document  published  in 
Bnfhnd? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Yes. 

Mr.  H   W.  Cooper  :  I  hope  we  shall  have  copies  of  it. 

'<•**  :  It  would  take  lime  to  get  them  over  here. 
We  have  two  or  three  copies  in  the  office. 

L.  Chioua  Money  :  Does  it  say  on  page  1430: 
"  As  our  Government  has  been  forced  into  this  untried 
realm  of  price  control  by  war  conditions,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  the  result*.  These  in  general 
are  available  only  as  applied  to  the  latter  months 
before  the  labour  increase  compensated  for  by 
(be  45  cents  general  advance  in  coal  prices  above  referred 
lo."  That  does  not  point  to  a  considerable  advsnce  in 
wages  since  these  figures  were  got  out  ? — The  figures  are 
summarised  at  the  end,  including  that  advance  of  wage. 

1366.  It  is  a  fact  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 

wage*   that   had   to   be  compensated   for   by   reason  of 

•  W.  in  the  price  of  coal  ?— Yes. 

.7.  Thin  does  not  lend  substance   that   the  labour 

4  will  advance  in  America  as  rapidly  as  here,  and 


as  far  as  that  fact  is  concerned  in  the  export  trade  it  wil 
cancel  it  ?— No,  an  increase  of  the  same  amount  in 
America  does  not  mean  the  same  price  per  ton  of  coal 
because  of  the  larger  output  per  man. 

1368.  Mr.  Evan   Williams :    There    was  one  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Webb  yesterday  in  connection  with  the  slack 
working  of  South  Wales  in  the  beginning  of  last  year 
which  has  to  do  with  the  shortage  of  ships  ? — That  is  so. 

1369.  Which     naturally    means    shortage    of    empty 
wagons  at  the  collieries  ? — Yes. 

1370.  Would  it  be  possible  by  any  means  of  internal 
distribution  to  get  collieries  regularly  working  that  are 
depending  on  the  shipping  trade   when  ships   suddenly 
become  scarce  ? — It  may  easily  be  possible  to  do  it  to  a 
relatively  small  extent,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  everything  has  been  done  in  that  direction  that  has 
been  practicable.     In  other  words,  the  railway  facilities 
are  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  coal  which 
normally  goes  by  ship. 

1371.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Tho  difficulty  is  not  anything 
inherent,  but  the  railway  facilities  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  overcome  it. 

1372.  Mr.  Eva*  Williami :  Assuming  in  normal  times 
you  have  the  most  perfect  distribution  in  the  country  ? — 
The  demand  in  the  inland  district  is  filled  by  inland  col- 
lieries. 

1373.  You  may  easily  keep  the  shipping  collieries  going 
by   stopping   those   who   regularly  supplied    the    inland 
trade  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Is  that  the  only  way  ?  There  are 
several  other  ways.  Have  yon  thought  about  the  advantage 
of  securing  continuity  of  working  ? 

Mr.  Kvan  William*  :  That  is  the  point  I  am  on.  You 
were  suggesting  that  the  only  way  to  enable  collieries  to 
work  continuously  is  to  dispose  of  the  coal.  You  can 
dispose  of  a  certain  amount  inland  and  a  certain  amount 
of  export.  If  your  export  ceases,  your  inland  does  not 
increase. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  There  are  several  other  ways.     - 

1374.  Mr.  R.  W.  Coooer :  You  have  been    from    lime 
to  the  north  ?— Yes. 

1375.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
stoppage  of  a  pit  may  be  the  non-arrival  of  ships  ?— Cer- 
tainly ;  that  is  really  another  phase  of  the  point  that 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  was  referring  to  ;    only,  in  your  case, 
yon  are  referring   to   a   temporary  stoppage.     Shipping 
moves  in  bunches. 

1  :l7t;.  Yon  mav  have  your  wagons  waiting  at  the  dock 
for  the  ship*?— Yes. 

1377.  The  consequence  is  the  wagons  cannot  go  back  to 
the  pit,  and  the  pit  has  to  stop  ? — Ye*. 

1378.  Is  it  not  the  fact  the  railway  company,  the  North- 
Eastern  Company,  is  an  exceedingly  well-organised  com- 
pany.    Where  there  are  no  private  wagons,  they  arrange 
for  wagons  to  be  supplied  to  the  colliery  by  the  regular 
system  ?— Yes. 

1379.  The  railway  company  knows  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the   colliery  and  they  allocate  wagons  to  the 
colliery.     The   wagons  are  the  regular  means   of   trans- 
port TS5f?gen  U»B  colliery  and  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

1380.  IHbe  wagons  ate  stopped  at  the  pit,  the  colliery 
then    stops?— Yes,    except    those    collieries    that    have 
teeming  facilities. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Under  the  existing  system  you  know 
of  no  way  of  averting  the  discontinuity  of  working  ? 

M,:  It.  W.  Cooper  :  On  that  point,  if  you  want  first 
hand  information  send  for  the  manager  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway. 

1381.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Yon  say  under  the  existing 
system  you  know  of  no  other  way  of  averting  the  dip- 
continuity  of  working  ?— So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
under  the  present  system  I  know  no  way. 

1382.  .Sir  Arthur  Ditfkham  :  Are  you  an  expert  on  this 
subject  ?— To  this  extent,  I  have  been  responsible  for  dis- 
tribution. 

1383.  Mr.  Enut  Williame  :  Particularly  export  ?— Yen. 

1384.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Are  there  not  in  the  north  a 
large  number  of  collieries  who  have  their  private  shipping 
places  and  railways  ?  -Yes. 

1385.  Their  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  those  rail- 
ways and  shipping  places  ?— Yes. 

1386.  They  do  not  depend  upon  the  public  system  at 
all  ?— That  is  so. 

1387.  .Sir   L.  Chiozza   Monty  :  Has  your   Department 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  Government  or  the  War 
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Cabinet  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  with  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  or  statement  of  fact? — On  what  subject? 

1388.  On  the  subject  on  which  you  are  giving  evidence, 
the  miners'  demands  and  the  effect  on  coal  or  otherwise, 
the  essential  facts  relating  to  the  distiibntion  of  coal  in 
the  country  under  this  or  any  other  system  ? — Certain 
memoranda  have  been  prepared. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Have  we  the  right  to  call  for 
any  memoranda  that  has  been  prepared  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  His  Majesty's  Government '{ 

Chairman  :  It  is  late  in  the  day,  at  the  present  moment, 
I  would  rather  you  asked  that  question  to-morrow.  My 
present  view  is  you  are  entitled  to  call  for  it.  I  wish  you 
would  not  let  me  take  a  decision  in  a  hurry. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  I  make  a  formal  request  for  any 
documents  furnished  either  by  the  Coal  Controller's  De- 
partment or  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  Home  Office 


or  any  officer  connected  with  them,  to  His  Majesty's 
Government,  making  a  statement  of  fact  or  expression 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  miners'  demands,  or  any 
question  connected  therewith  or  on  the  nationalisation 
of  mines. 

Chairman  :  For  how  far  back  ?  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  think  of  that  by  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  The  Coal  Nationalisation  Bill  was 
in  li)12.  In  1916  there  were  elaborate  plans  for 
nationalisation,  showing  how  continuity  of  working  could 
be  secured,  and  they  were  published  and  distributed  in 
the  mining  districts.  Upon  either  that  paper  or  the  pra- 
posal  for  nationalisation  it  seems  the  Minister  responsible 
for  thinking  about  the  coal  trade  would  have  had  an 
investigation  and  inquiry  and  report  made.  I  suggest  we 
ask  for  that  investigation,  inquiry  and  report. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 
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Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  are  getting  the  informa- 
tion that  some  of  you  were  good  enough  to  ask  for  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  I  have  here  the  information  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Dickinson — his  notes  on  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal — and  I  will  at  once  cir- 
culate this,  if  I  may.*  In  addition  to  that  I  have 
Professor  Henry  Louis'  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  on  the 
Economics  of  Coal  Production,  which  we  also  promised 
to  get  you.  Mr.  McNair,  the  Secretary,  has  worked 
very  hard  and  lie  was  able  to  get  them  in  the  course 
of  last  night,  and  they  will  be  circulated. 

Then  Mr.  Webb  has  asked  for  a  statement  of  the 
existing  rates  of  pay  at  the  latest  date  of  the  various 
classes  of  workmen  in  the  several  districts.  I  can- 
not promise  it  to-day,  but  I  think  it  will  be  here  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after,  and  a  similar  table  for  1914 
for  comparison  so  as  to  see  how  the  rise  in  wages 
compares  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  this 
was  the  basis,  I  understand,  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
offer  of  Is.  a  day.  That  shall  be  got  for  Mr.  Webb  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence  this  morning  is  extremely 
important  evidence  us  to  the  retail  trade  and  the 
various  machinery  and  profits  of  that  branch  of  the 
industry. 

iVir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  a  in  exceedingly  sorry  to 
delay  you,  Sir,  but  may  1  remind  you  that  you  were 
good  enough  to  promise  a  ruling  on  the  important 
point  I  raised  as  to  whether  we  should  have  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  memoranda  or  advice  which  had 
been  given  by  any  of  the  Departments  of  State  to  the 
Government  or  the  War  Cabinet  with  regard  to 


matters  bearing  oil  our  enquiry,  and  you  kindly  pro- 
mised to  give  a  ruling  this  morning. 

Chairman :  Yes.  I  have  been  thinking  over  that 
matter.  1  think  the  position  is  that  the  Commission 
is  entitled  to  have  all  the  facts,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  but  1  doubt  whether  we  are  entitled  to 
confidential  advice.  There  may  be  advice  given,  for 
example,  by  somebody  in  the  confidence  of  the  coal- 
owners  to  the  coalowners  generally.  There  may  be  just 
as  much  confidential  advice  given  by  Mr.  Smillie  to 
lie  miners  at  their  Executive  Council.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  entitled  to  ask  for  advice  of  that  charac- 
ter. But  facts  are  quite  another  thing,  and  we  will 
have  all  the  facts  out.  I  think  that  satisfies  you,  Sir 
Chiozza  Money,  does  it  not:' 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  afraid  it  does  not,  Sir. 
What  I  asked  for  when  the  witness,  Mr.  Lee,  was  be- 
fore us  yesterday  afternoon  was  memoranda  uhich  had 
been  prepared  giving  facts,  or  advice,  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  connection  with  these  important  mat- 
ters, which,  of  course,  led  the  Government  to  make 
certain  statements  and  take  up  a  certain  attitude, 
[t  seems  to  mo  exceedingly  important,  as  we  are  ex- 
nmining  into  a  grave  issue  which  arises  probably  out 
of  this  very  statement  of  fact,  or  alleged  fact,  and 
advice,  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  for  our 
guidance  to  examine  these  papers.  As  I  read  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  set  up  this  body,  we  have  a  right 
to  call  for  all  such  papers  and  that  nothing  in  any 
Act  whatsoever,  including  the  Official  Secrets  Act, 
prevents  us  from  having  access  to  such  papers.  I 
appeal  to  you,  therefore,  Sir,  to  reconsider  your  ruling 
on  that  matter. 


9  See  Appendix  2. 
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i.'hnu  until:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  \ou,  and  1 
will  certainly  reconsider  it.  At  the  present  moment, 
I  rather  think  confidential  advice  given  by  anybody, 
either  In,  say,  Mr.  Smillic  or  someone  to  the  miueni, 
or  Mr.  Oooper  to  the  owners,  or  someone  to  the 
Government,  ought  not  to  be  produced.  But  1  « ill 
-ider  it. 

.1/1.  >u/nry  }\'tbb:   It  is  the  facto  in  the  memoranda 
and  the  memoranda  which  contain  facto. 

(  hiiirninn:    Yes.     Advice  is  another  thing. 

.l/i.   -  -imij  \\'tbb:   If  the  memoranda  contain  facts 
tie  ought  to  have  them. 

Chairman  :    The  facts  shall  come  out. 

.l/i.  .M./ney  Webb:    The  facU  in  the  memoranda.' 

Chairman :    Yen. 

Sir.   StJney  }\'rbb  .    \Ve   want,   to   know  nut   n 
where  there  are  facts,  but  what  the  facts  were  which 
•  ere  put   before   the  Government. 

'/..  '  kioztu  Money:  What  we  have  found  is  that 
in  connection  with  a  considerable  part  of  our  enquiry, 
it  is  not  so  much  facto  that  are  concerned  as  judg- 
ment as  to  conditions — judgment  aa  to  what  may 
happen  in  certain  eventualities;  judgment,  for  ex- 
ample, a*  to  what  the  output  of  coal  is  likely  to  be 
when  you  get  the  return  from  the  Army  of  certain 
persons  who  have  been  out  of  action  in  an  industrial 
sense.  They  are  not  matters  of  fact,  but  matters  of 
judgment,  and  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  important 
that  we  should  have  not  only  the  witnesses  before  us 
here  to  tell  u»  what  their  opinion  is  now,  but  also  to 
t4-ll  us  what  their  opinion  was  when  this  crisis  arose 
a  fortnight  ago. 

Chairman:   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.     \Vlin. 
1  am  proposing  to  do  with   regard  to  that  is  this: 


1  rather  Lope  when  we  have  finished,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, that  the  Commission  will  debate  by  itself 
about  3  o'clock  on  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised.  I  think  it  will  clear  our  minds  if  we 
have  a  private  talk  with  one  another  on  the  evidence 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  that  will  no  doubt  be  a 
most  convenient  time  to  discuss  Sir  Leo's  point.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  attention 
to  it. 

>'ir  L.  Cliiuzza  Money:  May  I  direct  your  attention 
t  >  Section  4  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  Act, 
1919,  because  I  attach  very  great  importance  to  this : 
"  A  person  examined  as  a  witness  or  summoned  to 
produce  documents  by  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
be  excused  from  producing  any  document  or  giving 
any  information  on  the  ground  that  such  document 
or  information  is  secret  or  confidential,  or  is  entitled 
or  required  to  be  withheld  under  Section  2  of  the 
Official  Secret*  Act,  1911."  I  submit,  with  great 
respect,  that  that  must  cover  any  document  prepared 
by  any  Government  Department  on  matters  relating 
to  the  issue  before  us.  It  is  a  document,  and  a 
••  document "  is  specifically  referred  to  in  that 
net  ion. 

Chairman:  Of  course,  as  1  say,  1  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  raising  the  point.  We  will  recon- 
sider it  and  talk  it  over  to-morrow.  As  I  have  said 
before— perhaps  rather  too  often — so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  determined  to  have  every  fact  out. 
Advice  at  the  present  moment,  1  think,  may  be  n 
little  different  from  fact ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  us 
when  we  come  to  discuss  it  to-morow.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  raising  it,  all  the  same. 


Mr.  FRANK  PICK,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


1389.  Chairman:     Mr.    Pick's    evidence    will    take 

•Pint  little  time  because  he  speak*  as  to  the  whole  of 

the  machinery  of  the  retail  trade.     (To  the  Wttiteu.) 

I    think    you    are    the    Commercial    Manager  of  the 

_•••  ,i.  1  Railways  of  London  and  of  the  London 

.il   Omnibus  Company,    Limited,  and    you     are 

"  on  loan,"  as  the  expression  is,  to  the  Coal  Mine* 

Department  of  the  Board  ot   Trade,  and,  subject  to 

!  ontroiler,   1   think  you  are  in    charge    of    the 

Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Branch? — Yes,   like  so 

many  railway  men. 

13UO.  I    will  go   rapidly     through     some     historical 
1   think   the  Household   Fuel   and     Lighting 
liranch   was  firat  constituted   in   July    1917,     to    ad- 
minister in  respect    of    the    Metropolitan    area    th. 
terms  of    the    Household     Coal     Distribution  Order, 
which   was  made   under   the     Defence    of     the 
Kcalm   Regulations? — Yes. 

1891.   I  think   in  July,  1918,   this  Order  wus  with 
drawn   and    a   new    Order   besied    upon   it,    but   con- 
siderably modified  and  extended,  applied  to  the  whole 
'.gland  and   Wales,   and   that  is   the  Household 

iting  Order,  1918!-     That  i*  so. 
!•''.'•.'    I   think  a  corresponding  Order  was  made  at 
a    later   date   applicable  to   Scotland  P — Yes,    in  Sep- 
tember; coining  into  force  in   October. 

1363.  I  think  the  Orders  referred  to  have  a  scope 

wider  than  household  coal   proper,  and  for  practical 

purposes  govern   the  retail  coal  trade?— Yes,   it  was 

i  ht  impoviible  to  take  house-coal  without  dealing 

with  all  coal   handled  by   the  retail  coal  trade,   and 

practically    our    Order   embraces  noal    sold   in    small 

•'.tie.,,    that   is   to  say.    the   retail   coal   trade.     I 

-n   the  two  Orders,  the  English  Order  and  the 

tish  Order,  are  practically  identical. 

1394.  I    think   the   subject    matter    of   the    Orders 

irposes  of    the    present   enquiry    falls    into 

two   minor  parts,    and  one   principal  part:    (a)   The 

control  of   the  retail  coal   trade;    (b)  The  condition* 

undor    which   coal    is    sold;    and    Co    The    maximum 

retail  prices  of  coal? — Ye*. 

1906.  Now  an  i"  the  lir-t  the  control  of  the  retail 
coal  trade,  I  think  the  persons  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  trade  are  required  either  to  register  as  mer- 
chants or  to  take  oat  licences  as  dealers?  That  in 
so.  It  was  nocemary  to  get  a  complete  record  of 
ppr*nns  engaged  in  'the  retail  coal  trade,  ami  for 
that  purpose  machinery  of  registration  was  set  up. 


1396.  That  will  be  found  in  clauses  40,  41  and 
41  of  the  English  Order?— Yes.  The  references  to 
the  Scottish  Order  will  be  rather  different,  but  the 
subject-matter,  as  I  say,  is  identical. 

|:i')7.  Then  1  think  the  refusal,  transfer  or  can- 
cellation of  certificate  or  licence  is  provided  for  in 
clause  44  of  the  English  Order? — That  was  a  point 
raised  by  one  of  the  members  as  I  understand  it  at  a 
previous  sitting. 

1396.  Will  you  just  draw  our  attention  to  that  .- 
To  explain  that;  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  coal  available  for  distribution  throughout  the 
country  was  limited,  when  we  had  completed  our  re- 
gistration of  the  trade,  we  then  closed  our  trade  up 
and  made  of  it  a  closed  trade,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  fair  to  allow  any  newcomer  to  come  into 
the  trade  at  the  moment.  Because  we  should  have  to 
reorganise  our  supplies  to  find  him  a  supply.  So  it 
was  that  we  made  the  trade  a  closed  trade,  and  only 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade  as  at  the  date  men- 
tioned in  clause  44  are  allowed  to  engage  in  it  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  proper  authority. 

ISaa. Jtfr.  Hubert  XmiUie:  Does  that  answer  my 
point  i»— Hbfflk  so. 

1400.  Certainly  the  co-operative  peopte  were  regis- 
tered  as   coal  dealers.     My  point    is   that   when   the 
registration    came   out   hundreds    of    their   members 
registered  with  them  who  had  been  previously  getting 
their   coal  through    other   dealers,   and  the    Societies 
made  application  for  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  to  meet 
their     registered     customers,     and     they    were    told, 
"  Your   newly-registered   customers  must  go  to   their 
previous  coaf  dealer."     The  Co-operative  people  were 
registered   coal  dealers   under   your  Order?     Shall    I 
deal   with    this  point   now?     It    is   a    different  point, 
.unl  it  can  be  dealt  with  later. 

1401.  Ch'iirman:   I  am  nfraid  I  misled  Mr.  Smillie. 
because  J   told  him   it  was  his  point,   and   it   turned 
out  it  was  not.     It  is  not  his  fault,  but  you  will  speak 
to    hi.s    point? — Yes,    upon   the    registration    of    oon- 
nusi 

'  I'hiozza  Money.  We  have  not  a  proof  of  this 
witness's  evidence,  and  we  have  arrived  now  at  Thurs- 
day. I  cannot  understand  why  a  proof  of  this  evi- 
ilil  not  have  been  prepared  and  typed  in 
time  to  distribute,  to  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. It  is  BO  difficult  to  follow  the  evidence  without 
it. 
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Chairman :  What  I  have  is  this  document  before 
me,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  statistics  I  have  all 
the  statistics  prepared  for  you. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  not  that.  I  am  asking 
for  a  proof  of  the  evidence.  I  think  the  Witness 
might  put  down  on  paper  briefly  the  heads  of  what 
he  will  say,  because  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal 
it  would  help  us  to  get  the  facts  out  of  the  Witness 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  get. 

Chairman :  I  am  much  obliged,  but  my  answer  is,  I 
cannot  do  it  at  the  moment.  I  have  only  one  copy  of 
my  own.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is :  As  soon  as  I 
have  finished,  you  shall  have  it,  and  your  turn  will 
not  come  just  yet  to  ask  questions  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  it  by  then.  You  appre- 
ciate my  personal  difficulty.  Yesterday  I  had  to 
examine  Mr.  Lee  without  a  proof  at  all,  so  that  I  am 
in  just  the  same  position  that  you  are. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  not  that,  but  I  think  it 
could  have  been  explained  to  the  Witness  that  a  typist 
could  manifold  copies  of  his  proof  quite  easily. 

Chairman :  I  do  not  think  I  need  explain  that  to 
Mr.  Pick.  He  knows  that  as  well  as  I  .do,  but  you 
shall  have  my  copy,  Sir  Leo. 

Witness :  I  might  offer  my  own  explanation,  and 
that  is  that  it  was  only  on  Tuesday  night  that  I  was 
informed  I  should  be  required  at  all. 

Chairman :  That  is  a  better  explanation  than  mine. 

Witness :  I  only  did  this  one  copy  for  you,  Sir,  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  must  say  I  left  it  at  that  stage. 

Chairman  :  You  are  wholly  blameless  in  the  matter, 
and  I  am  astonished  that  you  have  been  able  to  do  so 
much  us  you  have. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  so 
far  as  Mr.  Pick  is  concerned. 

Chairman:  Yes. 

1402.  Now  I  want  you,  please,  to  come  to  the  posi- 
tion of  factors  or  agents  in  the  distribution  of  coal? — 
I  would  like  to  explain  my  views  from  the  retail  coal 
trade  point  of  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  coal 
trade.     We  have  the  coal  produced  at  the  colliery  and 
that  coal  is  forwarded  either  direct  from  the  colliery 
to  a  merchant  or   through   a  factor  to  a  merchant. 
Then  we  have  below  the  merchant  the  dealer,  and  one 
has  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  merchant  and  a 
dealer.     A  merchant  who  is  registered  with  us  as  a 
merchant  is  a  person  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  who 
buys  his  coal  direct  from  the  colliery  or  a  factor. 

1403.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    There    may    be    three 
people — the  merchant,  the  factor  and  the  retailer? — 
There  may  be  four.     Then,  to  go  to  the  dealer.     The 
dealer   is   a  person  engaged    in    the    coal    trade    who 
draws  coal  from  a  merchant,  who  may  have  taken  it 
from  a  factor,  who  may  have  taken  it  from  a  colliery. 
So   that   you   have   a   four-tier  system  ait   the   worst 
and  two  or  three  tiers  at  other  stages.     That  is  one 
reason   why  in  organising  our  coal  trade   we  drew   a 
distinct  line  between   the   merchant  and   the  dealer. 
For  our  purpose  we  had  to  get  control  over  the  mer- 
chant,    the     dealers     being     subsidiary     distributing 
agents.     The   factor   comes   in   between   the  merchant 
and    the   colliery    and    a    factor    also    deals    in    coal 
direct  by  the  truck  to  consumers.       We  have  regis- 
tered specially  those  factors  who  deal   in  coal  direct 
to  consumers  by   the   truck.       The   number   of   such 
registrations   is  about   1,200   in    England    and  Wales 
and  a  smaller  number,  about  200  or  300,  in  Scotland. 

1404.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    They  are  those  who  deal 
with  consumers? — Who    deal    direct    with  trucks    to 
consumers. 

1405.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  factors?-- 
The  factors  I  have  just  given  you. 

1406.  I    thought   they   were   the   factors  who   dealt, 
with  the  consumers? — They  are  the  ones   who   regis- 
tered  with   us.     We  did    not  register    a  factor    who 
did   not   deal  direct   with   the  consumer;  we  had   no 
concern  with  him   in  connection   with  this  particular 
organisation. 

1407.  Chairman :    Now  will  you  describe  the  func- 
tions of  a   factor   as  a   channel   under  three   heads: 
Capital,   credit  and  good-will  or  trade  connection? — 
The  first  impression  of  a  factor  is  that  he  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  free' distribution  of  coal.     I  must  say, 
coming  into  this  business  myself  as  a  stranger,  I  had 
that  impression  until  I  looked  into  the  real  working 


of  the  coal  trade.  I  find  the  factor  performs  three 
or  four  services  in  the  distribution  of  coal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  factor  is  usually  the  owner  of  many 
railway  wagons,  and  he  enables  coal  to  be  moved 
to  those  dealers  and  merchants  who  are  small  and 
have  no  wagons ;  that  is  to  say,  we  get  the  advantage 
of  a  large  organisation  for  the  distribution  of  coal 
and  one  which  performs  the  function  of  providing 
capital  to  a  small  trader  who  is  not  able  to  provide 
it  himself. 

1408.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Does  not  the  Railway  Com- 
pany own  the  wagons? — No,   the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  done  in  private  wagons. 

1409.  Can  you    give   the   number  of  wagons? — No. 
Someone    from    the    Railway    Companies,    of    course, 
might. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Can  a  railway  witness  give  the 
number  of  private  wagons? 

Chairman :  I  have  asked  whether  that  can  be  done. 
Whether  it  can  be  or  not  we  will  see  when  he  comes. 

1410.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Your  point  is  that  the 
ownership  of  private  wagons  by  a  factor  is  a  service? 
— It  is  a  distinct  service  in  securing  a  supply  of  coal 
to   smaller   merchants   who   have   not  the   capital   to 
invest  in  wagons. 

1411.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    How  does  the  ownership 
provide  the  wagons?     Private  ownership  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  wagons.     These  people  live  by 
owning.      What   service   do   they   do   by   owning   the 
wagons? — It  is  a  provision  of  capital  for  the  working 
of  the  business. 

1412.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   There  are  a  number  of 
railway  companies  who  will  not  allow  their  wagons  to 
be  filled  with  coal? — We  find  we  cannot  secure  coal  to 
the  smaller  dealers  and  merchants  unless  it  comes  from 
factors.     It  is  always  supplied  from  factors. 

1413.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  The  point  is,  wagons  must 
be  provided ;  but  the  factor  has  to  show  that  he  does 
a  service  by  providing  the  wagons  as  compared  with 
the  railway   company   providing   the   wagons? — Well, 
he  does. 

1414.  In  what  way  does  he  do  it  better  than  the 
railway  company? — No  better  at  all. 

1415.  Therefore  private  ownership  of  wagons  is  no 
advantage? — Except  that  the   railway  company  does 
not  at  present  do  it. 

1416.  Under  the  present  system  that  is  so? — Yes,  I 
am  only  speaking  to  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

1417.  Mr.   E.   H.    Tawney:    Did  you  tell   ua  how 
many  factors  there  were  owning  wagons? — -You  may 
take  it  every  factor  owns  wagons. 

1418.  How    many    different    ownerships    does    that 
mean? — There  are   1,500  I  have  a  list  of,   but  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more  there  are  besides. 

1419.  Does  that  mean  that  the  railway  wagons  used 
to  supply  coal  are  owned  by  1,500  different  people? 
— No.      They  are  owned     by  many  more  than  that. 
The  Colliery  Companies  own  wagons,  for  instance. 

1420.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :     Normally  each    one   of 
these  ownerships  prevents  the  use  of  the  wagons  by 
any  other  person? — A  trader  establishes  certain  bus- 
iness connections,  and  then  he  provides  wagons  and 
when   you    are   on    that  trader's   list   as  one   of    his 
customers  he  sees  that  you  get  your  wagons, 

1421..  And  that  no-one  else  uses  the  wagons? — Yes. 

1422.  Therefore   the   wagon   travels  back   empty? — 
Coal  wagons  always  did  until  just  at  this  particular 
time   when,    by    an    arrangement    with  the    Railway 
Executive  Committee,    a   certain    proportion  of    the 
coal  wagons  going  empty  from  London  and  the  south 
to  the  coalfields  are  taking  back  other  traffic. 

1423.  That   is   to  sa<y,   the    institution   of    Govern- 
ment control  in  substitution  for  private  control  has' 
effected  that  economy? — It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
it  is  an  economy. 

1424.  It  may  be  an   extravagance  of   the   Govern- 
ment, you  think  ? — No,  but  the  running  of  the  wagons 
Is  not  improved  thereby.     It  is  a  matter  for  statisti- 
<ial  information,  and  I  am  not  competent  to  give  the 
facts. 

1426.  Who  could  give  the  facts  about  that? — I 
understand  railway  witnesses  are  coming,  and  they 
will  be  much  more  competent  to  speak  upon  railway 
working. 
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Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
«n  enquiry  into  this  question  of  private  ownership  of 
wagons  used  fur  conveyance  of  coal,  and  the  best 
thing  would  be  ;o  call  tome  one  onViully  connected 
«ith  that  enquiry  and  get  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   And  the  report? 

Chairman :  Yes,  I  have  the  report.  I  cannot  give 
it  all  in  a  moment,  but  you  shall  have  it 

1  ;•-'•  Mr.  J .  T.  t'unjie  :  I»  it  not  the  case  that  those 
wagons  owned  by  those  private  coal  merchants  are 
practically  movable  stores  to  a  great  extent? — Tli.-y 
have  been  used  and  are  used  to  some  extent,  of  course, 
in  holding  the  merchant's  stock  of  coal  at  his  depot. 

1 127.  And  he  is  not  charged  over  and  above  his 
interest  on  his  capital  for  that? — He  is  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  there  is  a  demurrage 
charge  after  that. 

1428.  If  the  wagon  is  his  own,  there  is  no  demur- 
rage charge? — That  is  so. 

1429.  Chairman:    Now  you   were  going  'to  explain 
the    functions  of  a  factor  'under  the  three    heads: 
capital,    credit   and   goodwill.      We  have   dealt'  with 
the  wagon  part?— The  wagon  part  is  a  provision  of 
capital.     The  second  function  which  a  factor  performs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  trade  is  the  provision  <>' 
credit  facilities.     The  colliery  companies,  as  I  see  it, 
will   not  afford  credit  to  the  smaller  merchants  and 
dealers.       They   are  people    who    have   no   banking 
accounts  and  who  live  probably  with  a  wagon  book 
in  their  pocket  and  just  their  physical  plant.     The 
factor  comes  in  and  provides  credit  at  the  colliery, 
by  mean*  of  which  coal  is  sent  to  the  merchants  and 
dealers.       He  perform*  almost  banking  functions  for 
the  smaller  traders. 

1430.  Sir  L.    Chiozza   Money:    Without   which    the 
little  dealers  could  not  live? — That  is  so.     Then  thu 
third    function   which   I   say  a  factor  performs,   and 
•  valuable  fund  ion,  is  that  he  is  able  to  maintain  a 
trading  connection  or  goodwill  with  the  collieries  and 
with  the  traders ;  that  is  to  say,  he  bring*  the  two  to- 
gether.     As  the  last  witness  said,   he  performs  the 
proper   marketing   function   which   is  represented  by 
goodwill  on  a  balance  sheet,  if  you  were  to  put  it 
down  upon  such  a  sheet.     Since   I  have  made  these 
notes,    I    hare    thought    of    a  fourth   ground   which 
should  be  perhaps  dealt  with,  although  it  does  not  so 
much   apply    to-day.     But   all   coal   is   not   the  same 
coal,  and  the  factor  does  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in    connection    with    the    selection    and    grading    of 
coals   and   applying   them   to   proper   uses.      I    may 
say   a  great  deal   of   my  own   trouble  to-day  arises 
from  ill-assorted  coal  being  put  into  the  wrong  trade, 
and   that  is  because,   I  think,   under  the  control   tin- 
factors  have  not  a  free  hand   in  dealing  with  coal 
as  a  commodity   of   different  qualities   and   different 
kind*.     As  a  con-modity,  it  should  be  carefully  dealt 
with'  by  some  skilled  person. 

1  !.<!  '  r,,iirman:  Now  the  next  note  on  your  precis 
is  as  to  the  remuneration  of  the  factor? — That  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  previous  witness.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  he  gets  Is.  a  ton  .upon  household  coal. 

1432.  Now  the  next  note  is  this:  The  registration 
of  consumers  with  suppliers  as  involved  in  the  (>• 
and  its  consequences  upon  new  businesses,  co-operative 
societies  and  others?— That,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Smilli.-'« 
point.  When  the  Order  was  issued  the  consumers  had 
Bister  for  their  supplies  of  ooal.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Order  to  say  with  whom  they  should 
register.  They  were  entirely  free,  so  far  as  the  powers 
created  by  the  Order  were  concerned,  to  register 
with  whom  th.-y  chose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
basis  of  coat  distribution  as  ordered  by  the  Controller 
was  on  the  one  principle  that  where  coal  went  in  pre- 
vious years,  so  it  should  go  in  subsequent  years. 
Without  undertaking  the  entire  re-allocation  of  coal 
an  between  collieries,  factors,  merchants  and  dealers, 
it  was  necessary  we  should,  in  order  to  get  on  with 
the  work,  say  that  where  coal  had  flowed  before  so  it 
should  flow  again ;  otherwise  it  would  have  meant  a 
large  number  of  clerical  staff  and  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  friction  while  the  readjustment  of  coal  sup- 
wax  undertaken.  The  result  of  that  prin- 
ting laid  down  was  that  I  bad  to  issue  a  direc- 
tion (it  was  not  in  tho  Ordci)  to  the  local  fuel  over- 


seers, appointed  by  the  Local  Authorities  to  carry 
out  the  Order,  that  so  far  as  possible  customers 
should  be  required  to  register  with  their  pre- 
vious supplier.  Of  course,  taking  it  on  the  whole, 
customers  did  register  with  their  previous  supplier. 
We  have  had  trouble,  and  I  believe  we  still  have 
trouble,  with  certain  co-operative  societies,  because 
while  before  the  scheme  was  introduced  co-operative 
societies  supplied  some  of  their  members  and  not  ail, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  of  course,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  a  co-operative  society  would  be  entitled  to 
take  coal  from  that  society,  and  when  registration  was 
compulsory  the  co-operative  societies  did  register  far 
mere  customers  than  they  had  previously  supplied, 
and  this  did  create  a  difficulty.  In  so  far  as  that 
difficulty  could  be  met  we  have  met  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  met  it  in  every  case  fully.  I  would 
not  like  to  claim  that,  because  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  us  to  get  additional  supplies  of  coal 
to  meet  these  additional  demands.  It  was  prac- 
cally  impossible  for  us  to  divert  coal  supplies,  because 
until  there  had  been  exhaustive  enquiry  as  to  where 
those  customers,  had  come  from  we  did  noj,  know  where 
to  go  to  get  the  diversion  started ;  so  that  there  has 
been  friction  and  a  little  trouble. 

'.  '1'ho  next  point  which  is  important  upon  the 
wider  issues  of  this  Inquiry  is  this.  I  observe  by 
Clause  94  of  the  Order  advertisement  and  touting 
are  forbidden  ?— That  is  so,  and  it  curtailed  at  once 

n  expense  which  merchants  and  dealers  might 
incur  in  connection  with  tho  coal  trade. 

1434.  I  want  to  come  to  this  next  part  which  is: 
The  conditions  under  which'coal  is  sold.    Will  you  deal 
with  that,  please,  now!'     The  cost  of  distributing  coal 
depends  upon  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  sold,  of 
course?— Yes,  that  is  obvious. 

•>'ir  L.  Chiotza  Money:  I  only  want  to  understand. 
Is  the  witness  now  going  to  take  us  to  the  function 
of  the  factor  in  particular  in  buying  and  selling,  or 
is  he  going  to  review  the  whole  range  P 

Chairman.    Yes,  the  whole  thing. 

•Sir  L.  Chiozza,  Money :  Could  we  not  have  a  similar 
description  of  the  functions  of  the  merchant  and  the 
dealer:  Would  it  not  be  more  logical:-' 

Chairman:  Certainly.  (To  the  Witneu.)  Can  you 
give  that  nou  • 

ll'itneu :  I  have  not  made  a  Dote  to  deal  with  the 
merchant  and  dealer,  because  I  thought  their  functions 
were  so  familiar  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  We  want  to  know  what  you  say 
th.-y  are. 

li'ifnrjj:  One  might  describe  it  elsewhere. 

Chairman:  I  think  we  went  fully  into  the  question 
of  the  merchant.  Will  you  forgive  my  personal  weak- 
ness? I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  take  this  now.  I  am 
sure  Sir  Leo  will  help  me  in  that  way.  I  will  not  omit 
anything,  but  it  is  easier  for  me  personally  to  do  it 
this  way.  Please  remind  me  at  the  end  if  I  forget. 
L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  see,  Sir,  what  is  in  my 
miml.  3Ke  lreri'  told  that  sometimes  there  is  a  four- 
tier  system  and  sometimes  three  tiers.  We  want  to 
know  whence  these  tiers. 

1435.  Chairman:   I   will  not  forget  that,  if  I  may 
do  it  now   in   this  way.     Apart  from  the  machinery 
established  for  the  checking  of  supplies  to  consumers, 
which  involved  additional  clerical  work  to  the  trade, 
special  conditions  governing  the  sale  of  coal  are  ex- 
pressly eet  out  in  these  Orders,  namely  (a)  which  the 
establishment  and  maintenance   of  reserve  stocks  by 
merchants? — It    seemed    to    me    important   that    we 
should  recognise  that  the  coal  trade  at  the  moment 
at  any  rate  is  being  carried  on  under  definite  restric- 
tions and   under  probably  somewhat  artificial  condi- 
tions.      The    first   point   I    have   put  down   is   this : 
Establishment  and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks.     A 
year  ago  at  this  time  there  were  roughly  300,000  tons 
of  coal   in  stock   in  London.     Now  that  represented 
a  fair   capital   outlay   by   the  merchants  concerned ; 
and  not  only,  of  course,  are  there  the  capital  charges 
relating   to* a   reserve   stock   of   this   kind,    but   this 
coal  is  a  wasting  asset:  when  it  is  picked  up  it  is  not 
picked  up  at  the  tonnage  put  down.     It  varies  very 
much    with    the    quality    and  class    of   coal   stocked, 
bat  presumably  10  to  20  per  cent,  might  be  lost  in 
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smalls,    breakages  and   things   of  that  .kind  and   the 
unpaired  quality  of  the  coal  stocked. 

1436.  Mr.  liobert  Smillic  :  Over  what  period? — Over 
the  winter.     We  stock  in  the  summer  and  pick  up 
again  in  the  spring. 

1437.  Do  you  say  there  would  be  a  loss  of  20  per 
cent.? — It  varies   of  course.     We  have  had  to  stock 
soft    coal   in    London,    and    there   has  been    a  heavy 
wastage    and    loss   through    the    coal    being    unsuit- 
able for  house  coal  through  crushing  and  disintegra- 
tion.    The  third  point  in  connection  with  the  reserve 
stocks  of  coal  is  that  the  cost  of  putting  it  down  and 
picking   it  up   involves  double   handling  of   the  coal, 
and    therefore   a    certain    expense    in    that  connec- 
tion.      I  raise  it  now  because  thes"e  items  of  expense 
are   items  of  expense   which   were   put  before   us   at 
the   Control  in   justification  of   the  prices   which   we 
were  asked  to  authorise  for  consumers. 

1438.  Was  there  not  more  stock  of  coal  in  normal 
times  than  there  has  been  during  war  times? — No;  1 
should   think  last  winter  the  stocks  of   coal   held   in 
London,  which  was  then  under  control,  would  be  ab- 
normal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  far  more  than  the 
normal  amounts  stocked.     I  quite  agree  it  has  always 
been   the  practice  in  these   districts   away   from   the 
coalfield  to  stock  coal. 

1439.  I   was  wondering  whether  there  was  a  larger 
allowance   made  by  your   Department  because  of  th'e 
fact  that  there  were  extra  stocks  of  coal  during  the  war 
as  against  the   pre-war  period? — There  would  always 
have  been  an  extra  stock  of  coal  during  the  war  period 
as  against  the  pre-war  period  and  under  our  control, 
if  we  had  had  the  output  of  coal  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  make  the  stock.     Actually  last  winter 
there  was  extra  stock  in  London,  but  this  winter  there 
is  not.     The  practice  was,  a  little  uncertain  before  the 
war.     Some  merchants  stocked  and  some  did  not.     It 
was  not  an  absolutely  common  practice  of  the  trade 
to  stock  coal. 

1440.  Chairman:    Now  I  want  to  come  to  the  next 
point,  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  on  deliveries? 
— JAnother  effect  of  our  control,  and  an  indirect  effect 
of  the  rationing,   has  been  that  we  are   not  able  to 
send  out  the   coal  in   full   cartloads.     We  have  had 
to  institute  restrictions  by  which  a  consumer  cannot 
obtain  more  than  5  cwts.,  10  cwts.,  or  one  ton  at  a 
time,  and  as  the  coal  cart  in  London  takes  two  tons 
there  has  been  an  extra  cost  of  cartage  and  delivery 
of  coal  involved  by  the  restrictions  we  have  had  to 
impose.     A   cart  would   have   to  make  two  or   four, 
or  possibly  eight,  calls  to  get  r'.d  of  its  load. 

1441.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   In  normal  times  that 
time  would  be  saved? — I  am  simply  stating  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

1442.  Chairman :    The  next  point   I   want  to  come 
to   is,    co-ordination    of    deliveries.      The   clauses   arc 
36,  81  and  90.     Now  you  have  seen  those  and  I  will 
ask    you    to   give    us   your    evidence    with    regard    to 
that.     AVer'.'    they    uniformly   enforced? — One    of   the 
questions  which   came   before   us  when  we   instituted 
the  control  was  the  probable  wastage  of  distribution 
facilities    that    was    occurring    through    overlapping 
deliveries  and  through  competitive  deliveries  by  the 
coal   trade,    and   as   at  the  time  the  men   were  still 
being  called  up  for  the  army   (coal  porters  aaid  car- 
men), the  responsibility  for  recommending  how  many 
of  these  men  should  be  kept  fell  upon  the  Coal  .Mines 
Department,  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  go 
into  the  question   as    to   the    number   of   men   really 
required    to   carry   on    the    distribution    trade.      For 
tnat  purpose  we   introduced  clauses   into  our  Orders 
which  gave  us  the  right  to  co-ordinate  deliveries ;  to 
prevent  overlapping  deliveries,  and  to  require  trans- 
fers of   orders  in   order  that  the  deliveries  might  be 
carried   out   most   economically.      These  powers  were 
vested  in  the  representatives  of  the  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  undertaking  the  work.    I  can- 
not say  that  the  local  authorities  have  acted  uniformly 
in  enforcing  the  powers  under  the  Order.      I  can  only 
say    this — that   the    pressure,    of    circumstances — the 
fact  that  the  cartage  facilities  were  heavily  reduced, 
did   in    itself,   through  ordinary  competitive  or  com- 
mercial means,   effect  a  very  considerable   tightening 
up    of   the   delivery  work    in    the   coal   trade,  and    I 


have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  basis  of  dis- 
tribution is  practically  as  economical  as  it  can  be 
made  throughout  large  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
this  is  really  one  of  the  benefits  which  have  occurred 
through  the  making  of  these  Orders  and  the  taking 
control  of  the  retail  trade. 

1443.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Moncij :    If  1  may  ask  you   a 
question,  you  mean   it  is  as  economical  as  it  can   be 
made   in   view  of   the  existence   of   all   these  factors 
which  you  found  in  existence  and  desired  to  continue 
under  the  theory  that  coal  should  flow  where  it  flowed 
before? — I    think   you    are   missing    the   point.      The 
factor  does  not  himself  pass  the  coal  to  the  consumer 
but  to  the  merchant  or  dealer.     The  merchants  and 
dealers  are  the  actual  owners  of  the  carts  and  horses. 

1444.  I  am  speaking  of  factors  in  the  classic  sense. 
1  mean  the  factors  of  the  case. — I  beg  your  pardon. 
If  we  review  all  the  present  factors  governing  coal 
distribution  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  as  economically 
conducted  as  is  fairly  to  be  expected  from  a  trade  of 
this  character. 

1445.  You  having  to  handle  these  factors  which  you 
found   in   existence? — Rather  I  can   take  it   a   little 
further.     After   all,   to   handle  a  certain   tonnage  of 
coal  means  a  certain  number  of  men  and  it  means  a 
certain   number   of    carts   irrespective   of    ownership. 
What  I  would  wish  to  infer  is  that  measuring  ton- 
nage  against   men   and   carts  the  result  is  about  as 
economical  as  you  can  get  it  and  is  quite  irrespective 
of  who  owns  them. 

1446.  You  would  not  maintain  that  as  many  depots 
or  offices  or  clerks  would  be  required,  would  you? — 
I  am  not  discussing  the  establishment  side,   but  the 
manual  labour  side  of  carts  and  horses  and  handling 
of  the  coal.     I  am  sure  in  that  way  as  the  result  of 
the  pressure  of   war   circumstances,    we   are   getting 
down  to  an  economical  basis. 

1447.  Would  you   like  to   measure  that  in  figures, 
and    could    you   say   what    number    of    carters,    and 
so  on,  were  employed  and  to  what  extent  the  carters 
and  horses  and  carts  have  been  reduced  ? — I  have  not 
gone  into  those  figures,  but  no  doubt  I  can  get  some 
figures  for  you. 

1448.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  Would  it  be  feasible  in 
normal   times  to   distribute     real    freely   and     easily 
under  the  system  you  have  adopted? — It  is  rather  a 
difficult  question   to   answer. 

1449.  It  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commission.— It  would  be  possible  to  do  it,  but  you 
would   have  to  depend   entirely   upon  the  merchants 
and  dealers  themselves  being  willing  to  continue  the 
system. 

Mr.   Sidney  Webb :    Unless  you   abolish  them. 

1450.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :    1  am  coming  to  that 
Would  the  distribution  be  more  efficiently  done  and 
more  economically  done  that  it  was  pre-war? — I  think 
after  the  war,  even  if  the  trade  were  allowed  to  go 
free,   it   would     be     carried   out   more    economically. 
They  have  learnt  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :  Would  you  explain  exactly  the 
ivay  in  which  the  greater  economy  which  you  have 
mentioned  was  achieved  ? 

1451.  Chairman:   May  I  get  to  the  end  of  (c)  and 
then,  I  think,  your  question  will  be  very  important, 
because  the  next  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  bears  upon 
what  you   were  going  to  ask.     (To   the   Witness.)   T 
want  to  ask  you  about  two  things :  one,  the  transfer 
of    orders    or    customers,    and,    two,    limitation    and 
definition  of  delivery  zones? — There  are  two  ways  in 
viliich   this   economy   could    be   secure!.     First   of   all 
by  transferring  customers  from  one  depot  to  another 
for  their  source  of  supplies,  and,  secondly,  by  draw- 
ing a  line  and  saying,  "  Carts  from  this  depot  shall 
not  deliver  coal   into   another   area,   which   would    be 
best    served    by    another    depot."     While    no    specific 
orders  have  been  made  to  secure  this,  yet  it  is  upon 
these  two  lines  that  progress  has  been  made. 

1452.  Mr.  B.  TL.  Tawney :  That  is  to  say,  before  the 
Order    was    issued    there    was    a  great    deal    of  cross 
delivery  — Yes,   through  competitive  trade. 

1453.  And   that   involved   waste,   and  the   economy 
consisted    in   eliminating   the  waste   due  to   cross  de- 
livery?— Yes.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  again  we 
are   rather   leaving  what   I   had   in   mind    in  putting 
this    into    the    proof.      I  was    attempting    to    show 
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that  under  existing  circumstances  there  have  been 
secured  economies  in  delivery  cost,  and  therefore 
when  we  discuss  the  present  margin  of  cost  the  criti- 
cism that  this  might  be  extravagant  had  been  re- 
moved. 

!(-">!.  That  was  your  object  in  putting  it  in.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  conclusion  legitimately  to  b« 
drawn  from  it.  What  I  want  is  where  the  economy 
aroce.  I  understand  the  economy  arose  because  under 
the  previous  system  of  handling  there  was  a  waste 
due  to  competitive  cross  deliveries? — I  said  there  was 
an  improvement  in  that  respect. 

1  l-Vi.  You  said  there  were  economies:'  Well,  we 
have  had  cases  of  cross  deliveries. 

.  >'ir  /..  Chiutza  Money:   You  know  any  house- 
could  get  served  by  Vny  number  of  coal  mer- 
chants, who  ail  send  wagons  at  the  same  time  down 
the  same  road? — Yes,  but  I  want  to  draw  a  distinc- 
Yini  are  getting   i.itln-r  wide   in  y-.ui    n  mark. 
;   take  a  single  depot  in  London   there  may  be 
six  merchants.     If  I  wanted  two  tons  of  coal  I  might 
order  from   any  one  of  those  six  merchants,   and   it 
would  mean  a  car*  coming  to  my  house  with  coal  from 
that    depot.     If    there    was    one    merchant    there    it 
» i in M  mean  just  the  same.     But  I  need  not  have  gone 
tn  that  depot.     I  could  have  gone  to  another  one  two 
miles  away,  and  given  my  order  to  a  merchant  not 
tented    at   the   first   depot,    and    he   equally    in 
normal    times  (it   would    be  extraordinary    if  he   re- 
fused) would  have  sent  the  two  tons  of  coal. 

1  \~:7.   And  moreover  each  establishment  would  have 
its  clerks,  office-boy*  and  so  on.  and  advertiser. 
Assuming  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  the  devotion  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  boys  to  this  method  of  dealing  with 
coal  and  cool  which  is  not  manufactured 


Wilnru:    If  we  are  coming  to  office  staffs 


\Ve  are  coming  to  all  that  in  due  time, 
•iiportant  quet>t 

'    'try:  Yes,  but,  of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  coming. 

lirmnn:  No.  that  i-  tin-  difficulty  you  are  in. 
1458.  Now  the  next  point  1  want  to  go  to  is  this: 
il  trade  or  hawking  trr.«uj  regular  coal  trade? — 
That  is  another  illu-tr-ition  of  the  point  I  have  been 
making.  Prior  to  the  war  there  were,  of  course,  a 
great  many  more  hawkers'  carts  upon  the  streets  than 
there  are  to-day,. and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  all  the  small  consumcni  being 
served  has  been  by  controlling  to  some  extent  the 
casual  or  hawking  trade  and  trying  to  regularise  it. 
That  has  effected  some  economy  in  the  distribution  of 
coal. 

11°.  Cunpfr:    Are  there  many  persons 
so  employed:'     Yes,  quite  a  large  number. 

1460.  Mr.  Xiilnry  Wrhb :   Have  you  anv  estimate  of 

irnber  of  hawkers  or  trollymen?     I   have  not  it 

with  for    Ixindon    the    figure  can    be  easily 

.n   difliciilty  aliout  that. 

1401.  1'1,'U,  man:  Now  th»  next  thing  is  the  position 
of  the  (°«-O|XT  i  ties  in  this  connection?— The 

about    IV.,|>.  i.itive    Societies   in    this:     a    Co- 
operative Society  (loos  not  do  casual  trade.     Its  mem- 
|.|»ce  their  order*  with  the  stores  and  the  coal  is 
-••nt  ..Mt      Tins  has  two  effects.     First  of  all  there  is 
.mi-e  putting  of  carts  upon  the  atreet.  and  that 

Hut   secondly    it    has   thin   t|. 

that     the     Co-operative     Society     consumers     being 

*catter>v|   .ill   over   t)ic  :•  MI      |.i>  '.ilj|y  the  carts  make 

:   jnurney«  than  tiny  .lioul'l       it   is  a  balance  of 

•    it  is  fair  it  sho-ild  be  put  because  it 

1  on  thi*  question. 

/      f'hirtssa    Monri/:     Do   you    mean    its 
men    are    more,   scattered? — The   coal    merchant 
from    many    depots,    whereas    the   Co-opet 
nly  works  from  one  depot. 

'. :    Does   every  Co-operative 

Society  only  work  from  one  depot?— I  put  it  in  this 
way.  A  Co-operative  Society  serves  a  whole  town, 
as  a  ' 

Many   town<  hnv«  several   Co- 

14C1  T:    Yo-i   are  speaking  of  a 

••rative   Wholesale   Society,    are  you    not?— No, 

of  a  Co-operative  Society  engaged  in  distiihution  in 

a  moderate  sued  town  where  the  Co-operative  Society 


is   the   one    co-operative    trader    in    the   town.        In 
Glasgow   there  are  many. 

14bo.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  In  Rochdale  there  are 
several:' — I  did  not  know  that. 

1466.  I   assure  you   that   theu;   are? — I   am   taking 
places  one  knows  one's  self. 

1467.  But    you    are     drawing   an    inference     with 
regard  to  all  Co-operative  Societies  from  one  place? — 
1   have  had  experience  of   it. 

1468.  There  are  rival  societies  even  in  a  town  like 
Rochdale? — That  may  be-  good  for  the  trade. 

1469.  It  prevents  you   drawing  the  inference  that 
there  is  only  one  Co-operative  Society  in  the  town  ? — 
I  do  not  wish  to  draw  it  in  that  sense. 

1470.  Sir  L.  Chinzza  Money:    Are  we  getting  facts 
or  urguments!'     You  represented  that  the  customers  of 
the   Co-operative   Society   are   scattered.        Why   are 
they  more  scattered  than  the  customers  of  a  coal  mer- 
chant?    You  have  reminded   us  that   I  can  go,   as  I 
have  had  to  go,  miles  to  get  coals.     Why  do  you  say 
the   customers   of   a   Co-operative   Society    are   more 
scattered  than  those  of  a  coal  merchant.     I  do  not 
understand  the  facts  upon  which  you  rely.     Will  you 
kindly  tell  m»%— Let  me  make  it  clear.     In  a  town 
there  are  several  coal  merchants,  and  in  practice  you 
find  coal   merchants  deal   in  specific  directions.       **. 
Co-operative  Society  does  not ;   that  is  to  say,   it  is 
scattered  in  many  directions  and  we  have  had  trouble 
in  connection  with  our  co-ordination  of  deliveries  in 
the   fact   that   these  Co-operative   Society   customers 
have  to   be  specially  provided  for   and  that  the  Co- 
operative Societies  have  to  send  their  carts  in  wider 
directions  on  an  average  than  the  coal  merchant.     1 
am  not  generalising  for  tin-  whole  country,  but  speak- 
ing from  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

1471.  Mr.  liobert  Smillie:   Have  you  not  lout  sight 
of  this,  than  when  co-operative  societies  buy  coal  for 
a  large  town  they  do  not  have  that  coal  delivered  at 
a  common  centre  and  distributed  from  that  common 
centre,  but  they  have  it  delivered  by  the  various,  col- 
lieries at  different  centres  and  they  servo  their  people 
living  in  the  locality  from  that  centre?     That  is  <|iiito 
triii-  in  a  coal  mining  area. 

1473.  Mr.  Siilney  Webb:  It  is  true  of  London.  For 
instance,  take  what  is  called  the  Woolwich  Co-opera- 
tire  Society,  which  serves  the  south  of  London  from 
Krith  to  Wandsworth?-  I  might  give  you  the  facts 
upon  that  if  you  like. 

Chan  iniin  :   We  will  consider  that. 

1173.  Sir  /..  I'hiotza  Money:  It  has  been  alleged, 
but  not  proved,  that  the  customers  of  a  co-operative 
society  are  more  scattered  than  those  of  a  merchant, 
and  certainly  no  proof  of  that  has  been  given  ? — I  can 
supply  the  fact*  to  Mr.  Webb. 

Chairman  :   We  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  It.  IF.  Cooper:  I  did  not  catch  your  last  remark. 

Wit  nets:  I  think  my  best  plan  will  be  to  produce 
the  fact*  later  on. 

1171  riminnan:  Yes,  I  have  made  a  note  of  it. 
••lt_paisrt  I  want  to  come  to  is  the  effect  of  the 
registration  of  consumers  under  the  Orders  with 
regard  to  regularising  the  trade'?— That  is  merely 
incidental.  Of  course,  the  consumer  being  registered 
now.  we  know  exactly  what  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  the  delivery  of  coal. 

1475.  Now  I  come  to  the  next  thing,  the  question  of 
small  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  quantities  of  1  cwt. 
and  less?-  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  House- 
hold Fuel  and  Lighting  Order  was  to  secure  distribu- 
tion of  coal  in  small  quantities  to  the  small  consumer, 
and   we  had   to  give  a  preference  to   those  deliveries 
over  the  large  deliveries  and  had  to  make  deliveries  in 
small  quantities  compulsory  upon  the  trade  in  order  to 
-•cure   our  end.      The   result  of   that  has   been      to 
multiply  the   number  of   small   deliveries   as   against 
large  deliveries  under  the  Control,  and  that  again  is 
a  factor  affecting  the  cost  of  distribution. 

1476.  Will  you   tell  me   now   something   about  the 
question   of    house   storage    in   relation    to    distribu- 
tion?— That    is    purely    incidental,    inasmuch    as    so 
many   houses  in    industrial  centres   have   no  storage 
for   coal,   and    we    are  under   obligation  to   organise 
weekly  supplies  to  keep  them  going,  which   again  is 
unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
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1477.  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  this  right.     Your  note 
is:   The  effect  of  the  rationing  of  coal  to  consumers 
involved  in  the  Order  in  enlarging  the  trade  in  small 
quantities  at  the  expense  of  hig  quantities?— I  think 
it  is   fair   to   make  tnis   general   comment  upon   the 
effect  of  the  Orders,  and  it  is  this— that  it  has  forced 
the  trade  out  in  smaller  quantities  to  consumers  in 
far  more  numerous  instances  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  trade  had  been  normal;  that  is  to  say, 
small   deliveries  have   increased  in  proportion  to  the 
total  deliveries. 

1478.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  And  correspondingly  the 
cost  of  delivery?— Yes.     The  whole  of  these  points  are 
to   illustrate   the  existing   cost   of   distribution   upon 
which  I  really  came  to  give  evidence. 

1479.  Chairman :  That  is  what  we  are  so  anxious  to 
get.       Coming     to     another     heading     now,      that 
is :    Reduced  tonnage    as   a   general    factor  affecting 
prices.     Will  you  go  to  No.  (11)  of  your  proof:   "  The 
Household   Fuel    and    Lighting    Orders    were   intro- 
duced  to  meet   an   acute   shortage   in   coal   supplies. 
They  had  two   objects:— (1)  To   reduce   the   demand 
for   household  coal    within    more   manageable   limits. 
(2)  To  ensure  some  supply  of  coal  to  everyone  on  as 
nearly    as    possible    terms     corresponding     to    their 

needs""? They  were  the   two  objects  which   we  set 

before    us    when    we    commenced    our    Orders, 
estimated  tonnage  of  house  coal   has  been  variously 
given  at  about  40  to  42  million  tons,  and  the  quantity 
which   we    have    dealt   with,    I   should  think,    would 
be  about  32  to  33  million  tons,  which  illustrates  the 
reduction   in    tonnage   with    which    we   have  had    to 
cope       I  may  say  I  am  very  doubtful,  from  figures 
which   have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  I   started, 
whether  the  pre-war  estimate  of  40  to  42  million  tons 
is  a  fair  one.     My  own  view  is  it  is  more  nearly  47 
millions,  but  that  is  an  estimate  upon  recent  figures. 

1480.  The    next    point    is    this:         The    expected 
shortage  in  tonnage  was  about  25  per  cent,  from  the 
normal.     Until    the    end    of    January    the    realised 
shortage,   except  in  certain     coalfield    districts,     has 
been  33  per  cent."     I  believe  the  situation    is    now 
slightly     improving?— Yes.     When    the     original    in- 
structions were  given  for  the  formation  of  the  House- 
hold  Fuel  and  Lighting  Branch  we  were  instructed 
to  contemplate  a  reduction  of   25  per    cent,   in  the 
tonnage  of  household  coal  available.     Our  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  tonnage  coming  forward  is  that  wo 
have  been  33  per  cent,  short  upon  the  average. 

has  not  been  the  case  in  the  coalfield  districts  which 
secure  their  supplies  by  preference,  being  on  top  of 
the  pits ;  but  that  is  the  shortage  we  have  experienced 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  Since  January, 
with  the  return  of  the  miners  to  the  pits,  the  posi- 
tion has  been  improving,  and  wo  are  now  even  better 
than  we  estimated  to  be,  and  I  should  think  that  our 
present  shortage  may  not  be  more  than  about  15 
per  cent.  It  is  improving  week  by  week  now. 

1481.  The     next  heading   is:    "All   fixed     charges 
increased    with    a    reduction    in    tonnage."     That    is 
obvious,  but  I  want  it  on  the  note  for  future  pur- 
poses.    Will  you  tell  us  about  that?— If  you   divide 
your  fixed  charges  by  your  tonnage  handled,  obviously 
the  less  your  tonnage  the  higher  your  fixed  charges, 
and  that  is  a  factor  we  need  to  consider.     Then   I 
should    deal    with   this   further   point,    that   we  have 
treated  our  merchants'  and  dealers'  profits  as  a  fixed 
charge ;  that  is  to  say,  one  might  reverse  the  adage 
and  say,  What  suits  the  men  should  suit  the  master ; 
and  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  be  fair  to  the  trade 
we  have  maintained  an  even  level  of  total  remunera- 
tion to  the  merchant,  although  we  have  had  to  re- 
duce the  tonnage. 

1482.  Sir   L.   Chiozza    Monty:    Handling   a    fewer 
number  of  tons  he  would   receive,  the  same  profit?— 
You  put  it  as  a  profit. 

1483.  Reward   or  remuneration? — I  want  to  make 
this  point.     I  want  to  distinguish  between  the  very 
largo  merchant  who  takes  it  as  profit  and  the  Inrpe 
number  of    coal   merchants  who   really  do  the  work 
themselves  and  take  it  as  actual  remuneration  or  re- 
ward. 

1484.  Mr    Sidney   Webb :    Did   you   distinguish  be- 
tween the  larce  man  r\nd  the  small  man? — No,  they 
are  treated  alike. 


1485.  Therefore  in  the  case  of  a  small  man  where 
it  was  an  increase  to  keep  up  his  remuneration  for 
service  to  the  same  rate,  you  treated  him  in  the  same 
way  as  the  large  man  where  it  was  not  remuneration 
for   personal   service    but   profit   on   his   turnover  ?- 
Shall  I  put  it  in  this  way?     The  income  aspect  of  it 
remains    fairly    stationary    whether   it    is   earned    or 
unearned    income. 

1486.  Sir  Chiozza  Money :  Did  you  temper  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,,  and  take  your  poorest  coal  mer- 
chant and  dealer  as  che  standard  to  work  upon? — No. 

1487.  So   that  the  others  had  to  receive   increased 
reward  in  order  for  him  to  get  his  re-.v.»rd? — We  come 
to  that  later  on. 

1488.  Chairman:    Quitet  right.     Of   course   the   re- 
duced tonnage  is  a  temporary  factor  only  in  regard 
to  price? — Yes. 

1489.  I  am  now  coming  to  prices.     Will  you   look 
at   No.  15,   if   you   have   the  same   point  as  I  have, 
so   as   to   get   it   on   the   Note   for   future    reference. 
Although  I  think  it  is   known,   we  had  better  have 
it.    "  The  maximum  retail  coal  prices  first  came  under 
control   with  the  making  of   the  Retail  Coal    Prices 
Order,   1917,  for  the  whole  country,  exclusive  of  the 
Metropolitan   Area.     The  Metropolitan   Aiea  was  al- 
ready covered  by  the  terms  of   the  Household   Coal 
Distribution    Order,    1917.      The    general    scheme  of 
prices   fixed   for  the   Metropolitan   Area   was  applied 
to  the  whole  country.     Without  prejudice  to  any  ac- 
tion taken   under   the   above  Orders,   the   Household 
Fuel  and   Lighting    Orders   made   new    provision   on 
improved  lines  for  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices.    It 
is   to   be  noted   that  'there   was  not  at  any   time   a 
clean  start.     This  may  account  for  some  of  the  exist- 
ing   anomalies    in    prices    throughout    the    countrv. 
(16)  Under  the  Retail  Coal  Prices  Order,   the  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the   country  obtained   power 
to    fix    maximum    prices    for   their    districts.      There 
was    no   co-ordination  of    prices    district   by  district. 
There  was  no  appeal  to  a  revising  tribunal.     Under 
the  Household   Fuel   and   Lighting  Orders,  the   Con- 
troller had    a   right   of   review   or   approval,    and    an 
aggrieved    party    could    appeal   to    the    Controller   to 
amend  any  price.     (17)  The  powers  conferred  on  the 
Local    Authorities    under    the    Household    Fuel    and 
Lighting  Orders  are  not   mandatory   but  permissive. 
That  proves  an  unfortunate  drawback."     I  have  read 
that  so  as  to  introduce  the  subject,   and  I   am  now 
coming  to  the  retail  coal  prices.     I  will  read  the  be- 
ginning and  take  the  details  from  the  witness.     "  The 
starting    point    for    retail    coal   prices  is   the   actual 
cost  of  the  coal   in  railway  wagon  or  barge  at  the 
point   at    which    distribution    commences.      This  cost 
(s  made  up  of  the  following  items,     (a)  the  pit  price ; 
(b)   the   transport   charges;    (c)   the  wagon   hire  and 
(d)  the  factor's  charge  (if  any)."     I  am  now  coming 
to  each  one  of  those  items.     Will  you  take   (a),  the 
pit  price? — The  previous  witness  told  you  that  the 
pit  price  is  fixed  under  the  Coal  Prices  (Limitation) 

Ant. 

1490.  We  want  it  from  yoa  so  as  to  have  your  evi- 
dence as  a  whole?— It  has  become  a  stereotyped  price 
in  consequence.     The  factor  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you  and  which  certainly  has  affected  the  situation 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  that  the  prices  have  been 
stereotyped  just  as  they  existed  when  the  Coal  Prices 
(Limitation)  Act  came  into  effect;  that  is  to_say,  it 
fixed     a     standard.      We     find     that     coal     is     sold 
at  very  varying  prices,  although  it  may  be  the  same 
ooal.     Some  of  the.  merchants  had   contracts  for  the 
supply  of  coal  at  prices  which  might  be  advantageous 
to    them.      Others     were    entirely    dependent    upon 
the   market   supplies   of    coal    and    paid   the  current 
market  price  for  their  supplies,   and  nearly  all  mer- 
chants  purchased  a  certain   quantity  of  coal,  which 
was    called   extra    coal,    at    somewhat   highor   prices. 
At  least,  that  would  be  the  experience  I  would  get 
from  the  returns  coming  before  me. 

1491.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    You  cannot  give  us  a 
definite  estimate? — No.     You  cannot  fix  anv  definite 
erst   of    coal    at   the    pit    in    consequence.     Following 
that  up,   may  I   say  that   all  our  calculations  have 
had  to  be  based  upon  average  pit  prices  rather  than 
actual  pit  prices. 
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1493.  Sir  L.  Chiozzi  Money :  As  given  to  us,  all 
me  previous  prices,  the  old  prices,  were  looked  up 
aud  so  much  added!' — Y3s,  and  if  it  was  a  contract 
price  it  was  added  to  the  contract  price.  My  basis 
is  not  an  actual  pit  price,  which  is  something  definite 
you  can  put  your  finger  upon,  but  it  is  an  average 
of  the  market  and  other  conditions  when  these  prices 
came  into  effect. 

1493.  If   a   man   had    made   good   contracts   in   the 
past  he  had  the  advantage  of  them? — Yes. 

1494.  If   he  had    been   in   an    unfortunate   position 
he  had  all  the  economic  disadvantages  of  that? — No, 
not  exactly   that,    because  some   of   the   unfortunate 
elements   were   blotted  out   by   the   Control,    but  the 
advantages  were  not. 

1495.  Chairman  :    In  a   Sew-  minutes  I   shall  circu- 
late the  actual  figures,  but  I  am  taking  it  generally 
before  I  come  to  the  figures.     We  need  not  trouble 

•  bout  transport  charges  for  a  moment,  bi.t  will  you 
tell   us  something   about  wagon   hirer' — There  is  one 
comment  I  want  to  make  upon  that  so  as  to  be  clear 
in   my   position.     I   have  had   claims  put  before  me 
for  increased  coal  price*  based  upon  a  loca  upon  the 
hire  of   wagon*.     The  wagon  hire  charge* — in  effect 
transport   charge* — are   fixed   at  50  per   cent,   above 
the    pre-war   standard,    but   the  shortage   of   wagon* 
in    the    country    hat    made    '.he    hiring    charges    for 
wagon*  so  high,    which,   combined   with   the  rate  at 
«hich  wagons  have  been  worked  in  traffic,  has  made 
the  co*t  per  ton  for  handling  coal  through  the  wagon 

ich  greater  than  the  amount  allowed  in  the 
wagon  hire,  that  claim*  have  been  put  in  by  mer- 
chants that  I  should  allow  them  in  the  margin  which 

laim  from  me  for  distribution  the  loss  on. wagon 
Account.  I  wich  merely  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  refuted  entirely  to  bring  into  our  account 
any  lom  upon  wagon  hiring,  regarding  that  as  a 
separate  matter  for  IM Mitigation  and  decision,  and 
not  bring  one  which  we  had  to  go  through  in  the  Coal 

Department. 

1498.  On  factors'  charges  you  have  told  us  that 
the  factor's  charge  i*  fixed  under  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Price*  OruVr.  hut  I  MM-  your  note  is  that  it  is  appli- 
cable to  probably  *j*lf  the  coal  of  town*  and  four- 
fifth*  of  the  coal  of  country  district*  outside  the 
coalfield*? — It  i»  necessary  that  one  should  consider 
the  incidence  of  the  factor's  charge  in  determining 
the  retailer's  prir-r  It  has  been  claimed  that  we 
should  assume  that  all  coal  were  factored  in  order 
to  protect  the  man  who  bought  hi*  coal  through 
a  factor.  We  have  not  accepted  that  position.  It 
may  have  been  done  by  local  authorities,  but,  so  far 
a*  cases  which  have  come  bofore  us  for  review  are 
concerned,  we  have  not  accepted  that,  and  we  have 
always  enquired  into  the  proportion  of  coal  which 

through  factors  and  was  charged  the  additional 
•.lulling  a*  against  the  total  quantity  of  coal  coming 
into  any  particular  district  for  distribution.     If  you 
get  out«iil«  the  coalfield  area,  where  coal  is  sold  direct, 
find   approximately  half   the  coal   in   towns  and 
•ifth*  of    the   coaf  in    country   districts    is   sold 
through   factor*.     The  reason   for  the  very  high  pro- 
portion   in   the   country  district*  is  that   as  you   get 
•way  from   thp  town*  you  get  into  a  less  organised 
rnal    tra>I>v     The    dealers    and    merchants   are    much 

•  mailer  people,  and,  therefore,  they  resort  necessarily 
more  and  more  to  factors  for  their  supplies  of  coal, 
and    it   i*    in   connection    with   them   the    factors   do 

^w»rform.  an  T  say,  a  useful  function. 

Sink  I  will  make  this  suggestion  that  this 
classification  is  no  important  that  I  will  have  my 
proof  duplicated  so  that  every  one  can  have  a  copy 
later  on.  because  it  sets  it  all"  out  very  rlearly.  The 
point  I  want  to  come  to  is  the  classification  of 
coals  into  groups  at  an  average  price  for  sale  or  the 
»al*  of  pnrtirnUr  coal  at  specific  prices? — In  con- 
nection with  th«  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting  Order, 
if  member*  will  refer  to  it.  they  will  find  a  note 
l,iiiw>  10.1  which  sets  out  the  instructions 
whirh  we  i*nned  for  the  direction  of  the  local 
authorities. 

'  «<•>/:  I  am  sorrv  to  interrupt.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  deal  with  the  whole  question. 
I  appealed  for  morp  logirsl  treatment,  hut  gave  way 
because  I  saw  the  advantage  of  the  other  wnv ;  but 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  deal  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  retailing  of  coal.  We  have  stopped  at  the 
factor's  charge. 


1498.  Chairman :    We    are   going    right  on    if  you 
will  bear  with  me.     I   only  had  this  late  yesterday. 
You  will  get  it.    Now  will  you  look  at  page  76  of  the 
Household    Fuel    and    Lighting    Order,    1918  ? — -You 
will  find  on  that  page  a  note  to  clause  105  which  sets 
out  the  directions  of  the  Controller  with  regard  to 
the  determination  of  the  maximum  prices  of  coal  and 
coke.    These  were  directions  to  the  local  fuel  overseers 
and  local   fuel  and   lighting  committees,  so  that  the 
practice  throughout   the   country   might  be  more  or 
less  uniform.     The  first   of   the  directions  relates  to 
this  classification  of  coals.     I   do  not  know  whether 
I  should  read  it. 

1499.  Yes,  if  you  please? — "  The  number  of  classes 
or   qualities  of   coal  shall   be  as   few   as  practicable. 
In  fixing  such  classes  or  qualities  regard  shall  be  had 
to  the  cost  of  the  coal  in  truck  at  the  railway  depot 
or  siding  or  in  barge  at  the  wharf,  and  where  several 
coals  are  comprised  together  in  one  class  or  quality, 
the  cost  of  such  coals  shall   be  fairly  averaged,   pro- 
vided that  the  cost  of  such  coals  shall  not  be  greater 
than  9d.  above  the   average  or   less  than   9d.  below, 
except  where  coal  is  required  to  be  sold  mixed." 

1500.  You   hare   drawn  our   attention  to   that.      I 
now    want    to    come    to    the    next     point:     Mixed 
businesses   of  coal,    cattle   foods,    manure,   corn,   &c. 
considered? — If  you   will   refer  a   little  lower  down 
on  the  same  page  to  rule  4  you  will  see:    "  Where  a 
coal  merchant  or  dealer  trades  in  articles  other  than 
coal,    the   expenses   incurred    by   him  shall   be   fairly 
apportioned    over   the   several   articles    in    which    he 
trades  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  expenses 
attributable  to  coal  under  head  3  hereof." 

Ur.  Sidney  Webb  :  Are  we  going  to  deal  with  rule 
.'J  .* 

Chairman :  We  will  see  about  that. 

Wit  nets :  With  regard  to  paragraph  19  of  my  proof, 
you  will  see  there  was  an  alternative  there  "  or  the 
sale  of  particular  coal  at  specific  prices."  I  did  opt 
deal  with  that. 

1501.  That  is    my    fault ?— Obviously   in   a   colliery 
•  li-trn-t    where   coal    is  sold    retail    at    the    land-sale 
of   the  colliery  and   carted  direct   from   the  colliery, 
we  could   not  average  the  cost  of   the  coal,   because 
each  particular  colliery   as  a   merchant  dealt   in  his 
own   coal  as  specific  coal.     So  I  want  to  qualify  my 
first    rule   by   a   substantial   exception,    and    that    is 
coal  sold  land-sale  is  sold  at  the  pit  price  applicable 
to  the  coal.     I   think   that   meets  the  point  of  Mr. 
Smillie  about  Beaton   Delaval. 

1503.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Do  we  take  it  you  had 
no  control  over  that  at  all? — Oh  yes,  just  the  same, 
but  the  basis  from  which  wo  started  was  not  an 
average  but  an  actual  pit  price  of  the  coal. 

1503.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  From  a 
mining  village  they  are  soiling  coal  at  Is.  9d.  a  cwt. 
Two  miles  from  the  pit  it  was  35s.  a  ton.  That  meant 
a  pound  above  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  U'iiNMs:    Shall  we  clcir  this  up? 

I  ."."I  •  Ihrrfmdrv:  (Vrt.iinly !-  Tli,-  :iOs.  a  t«m  is  MI 
much  per  ton  above  th«  current  pit  price  of  the  coal. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  margin  is  a 
reasonable  one,  and  unless  I  had  the  pit  price  and 
so  the  margin  I  could  not  express  an  opinion,  but  if 
the  member  of  the  Commission  would  give  me  the 
fact*  I  could  give  a  full  answer  to  the  case 

1505.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :    Before  the  war  it  was 
nearly  £1  less? — There  is  10s.  6d.  on  the  ton  at  the 
pit  which  leaves  9s.  2-05d.  on  the  margin.     Whether 
that  is  a  proper  price  and  a  proper  margin   is  for 
the  facts  to  show.     I  could  not  give  an  opinion.     It 
may  be  one  of  the  anomalies  to  which  reference  is 
made.     We  have  not  an  absolute  power  to  say  that 
every  price  shall  come  bofore  us.     That  is  our  draw- 
back.    We  did    not   realise   it   until    the   Order   was 
made.     It   was   permissive,   and   not   mandatory.     If 
we    had    had    the    powers,    we    could    have   reviewed 
every  anomaly,  but  we  were  not  able  to. 

1506.  Chairman  :  The  point  I  am  coming  to  now  If 
this:  "  The  determination  of  the  margin  to  be  allowed 
for   retail  distribution   and   to   be  added   to  the  cost 
of   coal    at   the    point   of    distribution."     Is    it   con- 
venient to  have  your  table  of  figures  here  or  n  little 
later  on? — I  thought  we  would  not  take  the  table  of 
figure*  until   we  came  to  some  actual   margins   nncl 
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schedules  of  prices  to  be  commented   upon  in  para- 
graph 24  of  my  proof. 

1507.  Yes,  I  only  wanted  your  advice  upon  it.     J 
want    to    come    generally    to    the    elements    entering 
into  this  margin,   and   "  Handling  and  Dealing  "   is 
the  first? — -The  items  which  are  set  out  on  the  top 
of  page  5  of  my  proof  give  them  as  a  whole. 

1508.  Will     you     read     that?— (o)     Handling     and 
Dealing,    wihich    include    Labour    Charges — loaders; 
Weighing ;  Sacks,  tools,  weighing  machines,  plant,  up- 
keep and  renewal ;  Loss  on  weighing  and  wastage  in 
handling — and,     in    some     cases,     Screening.       Then 
the   second    item    entering    into    this    margin    is    (6) 
Delivery     and     Cartage: — Labour    charges — carters; 
Horses    and    carts ;    upkeep    and    renewal — including 
such    items    as    fodder,    shoeing,    veterinary   services, 
etc.        Then     (c)     is     Establishment: — Clerical     and 
accounting  staff;  Office  and  depot  rents;  Bates;  Print- 
ing, stationer}-  and  office  stores;  Light,  heat,  water, 
telephones,  etc. ;  Bad  debts. 

1509.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    And   advertising? 

Advertising  is  cut  out  entirely  for  the  moment.     We 
allow    nothing    for    it.       Then    (d)    is    Management, 
interest  and  profit.       The  object  of  setting  out  those 
headings    is   to   show   that   the  basis   of  this   margin 
Is  the  actual  cost  of  the  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with   the  retail  distribution  of  coal. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   Do  you  separate  management. 
Interest  and  profits,  or  are  they  one  sum? 

1510.  Chairman:     We    will    come    to    that    in     a 
moment.     That    is   a    very    important   question.     (To 
the   Witness . )  You  have   told   us  what  the  elements 
are,    and    I    want    you    to    make    some   observations 
generally   upon    those    elements.     We   will   have   tho 
figures  in  a  moment  or  two  and  first  labour  charges  ? — 
In    connection     with    that    we    have,    of    course,    a 
considerable     number     of     men     employed     in     the 
retail   coal    distribution,    and    they    equally  with    the 
miners    asked    for   improved    conditions    of    pay  and 
improved   hours    of    service.     I    think   it    is    fair    to 
comment  upon  that,  and  to  say  that  we  have  before 
us  now  a  programme  from  them  which  is  much  upon 
the  lines  of  the  programme  which  tlrs  Commission  is 
considering,   and   therefore  it  'must  be   brought  into 
account  in  determining  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.     Now  the  basis  of  payment  For  labour 
charges  in  the  Metropolitan  area  is  largely  upon  piece 
rates.      The  men  are  paid  so  much  for  the  work  they 
do  per  ton.    In  the  country  they  are  paid  on  a  weekly 
wage  basis,  which  is  rather  different;  in  some  country 
districts  they   are  paid   a  weekly  wage  with  a  pre- 
mium   on   output,    so  that    we    have    very    different 
labour    conditions   to    bring    under    review   according 
to  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
Now  ^1  wish  to  speak  particularly  of  the  unfortunate 
position   in  which   the  Coal   Mines   Department  finds 
itself,  being  responsible  for  the  prices  for  consumers 
and   being  equally    responsible   for   the   maintenance 
of  the    retail    distribution    trade.     When    we    get   a 
demand^  for   increase   in    wages    from    the    men    em- 
ployed  in    the  retail    distribution   trade,    we    always 
find   ourselves   having   to   negotiate   both   ways.     We 
have  the  application  from  the  men   for  the  increase 
in  wage,  and  it  is  not  long  after  that  that  we  find 
before  us  an  application  from  the  merchant  or  dealer 
for  an  increase  in  price  to  correspond.     The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  we  are  rather  in  a  defenceless 
position  as  regards  the  consumer.    We  can  easily  agrco 
the  wages  increase  if  we  agree  to  pass  it  on,  but  there 
are  no  means  by  which  we  can  check  tho  passing  on  of 
these  charges  as  things  stand,  and  on  the  two  occa- 
sions upon  which  we  have  had  negotiations  with  the 
men  (negotiations  with  which  I  am  familiar  myself) 
we  have   always   attempted   to   settle  our  difficulties 
upon  some  comparative  basis — that  is  to  say,  choosing 
some  trade  not  immediately  concerned  in  a  commodity 
like  coal,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  our  own. people 
up  to  that  standard.    We  have  so  far  always  succeeded 
In  settling  our  troubles  upon  a  basis  of  that  kind. 

1511.  Mr.  R.  77.   Tawney:    When  you  have  raised 
the  wages  have  you  increased  the  prices? Yes. 

1512.  On  what  basis?— On  exactly  the  same  basis. 

1513.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  To  maintain  the  margin? 
— Yes.     If  it  costs  4d.  a  ton  more  for  wages,  then  we 


put  another  4d.  on  the  price.  It  never  came  exactly 
like  that,  of  course. 

1514.  Chairman:  What  is  tho  proportion  of  tho 
manual  labour  cost  to  the  whole  margin  in  London? — 
I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  figures 
worked  out.  I  find  it  was  roughly  36  per  cent. 
In  the  country  the  proportion  would  be  much  higher, 
because  outside  the  Metropolis  there  are  no  establish- 
ment charges  such  as  you  get  in  a  heavily  congested 
area  like  this." 

J51;1).  Then  there  was  Mr.  Smillie's  point  at  the 
beginning  on  the  question  of  loss  in  weighing  and 
wastage  in  handling? — That  has  been  usually  taken  at 
Is.  a  ton  throughout  the  country.  My  own  view  is  that 
that  is  a  moderate  estimate.  When  we  first  entered 
into  this  negotiation  of  price  it  was  Is.,  and  it  has 
never  gone  up  since,  althoiigh,  of  course,  as  the  price 
of  coal  has  gone  up,  and  as  the  wastage  is  a  quantity 
wastage,  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  the  loss 
on  wastage  would  be  also  increased,  but  we  have  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  accept  more  than  Is.  a  ton  as  a 
wastage  charge. 

1516.  Then  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  delivery  and 
cartage? — The  note  which  I  wish  to  make  there  is  that 
in  some  places  we  average  all  the  cartage  costs  and  fix 
a  flat  rate  for  the  whole  district;  in  other  places  we 
fix  a  minimum  cartage  charge  for  the  first  one  or  two 
miles  and  allow  the  cartage  to  increase  according  to 
the  distance  over  which  it  takes  place.     That  is  essen- 
tial  in  the  rural   districts,   where  some  cartages   are 
very  long. 

1517.  Then  establishment  you  have  stated  is  a  fixed 
charge? — Yes. 

•S'ir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Mr.  Pick  is  giving  very  clear 
evidence,  but  is  he  going  to  supplement  this  with 
specific  cases? 

Chairman:   Yes,  certainly. 

1518.  Now  with  regard  to  establishment  I  think  you 
say,  as  already  stated,  that  is  a  fixed  charge  which  has 
been  exaggerated  by  reduced  tonnage? — That  is  so. 

1519.  Now  what  about  bad  debts? — The  question  of 
allowing  a  charge  in  the  margin  for  bad  debts  must 
turn    upon    whether    special    charges    are   asked    tor 
credit.     In   many   parts   of   the   country   there    is    a 
charge  of  an  extra  shilling  for  credit,   and  then,  of 
course,  the  loss  on  bad  debts  vould  be  a  debit  agaimt 
the  special  fund  created   by  the  extra  shilling.     It  is 
merely  introduced  to  draw  a  distinction  here  between 
the  treatment  of  the  two  elates  of  trade. 

1520.  Now  we  will  take  management,  interest  and 
profit  ? — Management,    interest    and    profit    can    be 
taken    in    three    stages.      Management,    interest    and 
profit  must  however  be  taken  as  one,  first  of  all.    The 
original   basis,    for   which   I   do  not  accept  responsi- 
bility, was  that   it  should   be   Is.   a  ton.     That  was 
in  existence  when  I  came  into  this  work.     Since  then, 
\vo   have   allowed'  3d.   for  management   and  interest, 
and  increased  the  profit  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  ton. 
The   total   charge   made   throughout  the  country   for 
management,    interest   and  profit  is  now   Is.   6d.   per 
ton. 

1521.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb:    The  use  of  those  terms 
is  unfamiliar  to  me.     The  economist  means  by  profit, 
wages  of   management  and   the   interest  on   capital. 
You  apparently  exclude  both  from  profit  and  allow  a 
specific  sum  for  management  and  interest.     Can  you 
explain  your  meaning?     Is  it  a  payment  for  owners. 
partners  and  directors,   and  does  it  also  include  the 
charge  for  interest  on  capital  employed? — May  I  ex- 
plain   it?     Wo    excluded    originally    the    salaries    of 
partners,  directors  and  persons  of  that  kind  because 
tho  amounts  wore  erratic,  and  we  thought  it  was  not 
wise  to  lot  thorn  count  as  an  actual  cost.     They  could 
lie    made    anything   you    pleased;    but   eventually    we 
dealt  with  them  at  an  arbitrary  figure.     At  the  same 
time,     in    some     owners'     accounts    you     have    prior 
charges,    not    exactly    profits,    for    instance,    a    net 
revenue  account  would  include  certain  prior  interest 
char  ites. 

1522.  That  is  not  a  net  revenue  account.     Part  of 
the    profit    eoos    as    debenture    interest    or    mortgage" 
interest? — That   is  right. 

1523.  Your    allowance    for    interest    is    equal     for 
<>veryliotly   at    so  much   per   ton.     Are   you    assuming 
that  there  is  the  same   amount  of  dividend   charges 
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or  mortgagee  on  all  business.-  No.  What  «••  had  to 
deal  with  was  the  whole  country  on  the  same  basis, 
and  we  had  to  make  up  our  mind  what  was  a  fair  and 
proper  basis,  and  we  considered  that  threepence  would 
be  a  fair  and  proper  basis.  It  was  impossible  to 
iguish  between  one  particular  |«?rson  and 
another  particular  person  in  the  application  of  this 
sum 

i   thought  a  proper  basis  for  the  manage- 

.  that  is  to  say,  after  paying  all  actual  working 

•lie*,   was   the  allowance   to  owner>.    partners  or 

tors     for     management,     including     their    prior 

charges  for  interest  of  3d.  per  ton.-      May  I   refer  to 

what  I  hare  said  before?    1  would  further  assume  that 

we  khould  take  it  altogether  at  Is.  fid.  a  ton. 

Panlon  me.     I  want  to  know  how  you  got  at 
it.     You  give  the  amount  for  management.     I  wanted 
to    see    how    much    that    was.      Threepence    co- 
management  and  fair  interest  charge-  nly. 

'I  lie  management  and  interest  I  understand. 
What  do  we  understand  by  profit.-  In  addition  you 
allow  \t>.  3d.  for  profit  not  being  management  or  in- 
terest charges.  What  was  that  profit  for  J 

interest  .in  clelx-ntures? 
i.     Let  us  hear  that.     I 

asked  that.     It  exclude*  all  the  items  of  management, 

that   i-   to  &ay,    what   was  fair    remuneration    for  the 

owners,  partners  or  directors,  and  the  curious  interest 

charge,  on  which  I  lay  no  stress ;  but  this  Is.  3d.  for 

How  do  you  arrive  at  that  as  a  fair  charge  for 

I  took  over  from  the  |.«  .(  !.   who  were  engaged 

in   this  work  before  I  came  into  it  a  charge  of  It. 

a  ton.     When  we  reduced  tonnage  so  appreciably,  an 

we  had  to  do  under  our  rationing  M  heme,  we  had  to 

lie  profit  up  to  Is.  3d.  to  make  a  balance. 

1598.  That  explains  why  you -added  96  per  cent,  to 
tent  of  profit,  but  it  does  not  explain  what  ser- 
vice was  rendered  in  return,  for  that  item  at  all.     I 
am    n  ing  your  added  95  per  cent,   for   the 
moment.     We  must  be  given  some  explanation  of  why 
Is.  per  ton  was  allowed  after  all  the  management  had 
been  paid  for. 

1599.  I'hnirman:     That   wan    the    figure   you    took 
orer?— Yes.     There    is   one    fair   comment    to   make. 
If  the  coal  merchant   were  a   limited  company   there 
would  be.  ordinary  capital  of  the  company  upon  which 
some  dividend  would  have  to  be  paid'. 

'  :  What  was  the  capital  in- 
i-  I  cannot  say;  the  coal  trade  is  not  neces- 
a  capital  <  or 

•>i  thought  that  la.  was  not  sufficient?  I 
know  it  was  not. 

.'  Therefore  you  added  3d.  a  ton  to  that.  Can 
you  give  us  any  description  of  the  enquiries  you 
made  which  satisfied  yon  it  wan  not  •ufficent? 
tainly  When  we  came  to  increase  the  10.  to  Is.  3d. 
the  demand  we  had  before  us  was  for  9s.  a  ton.  \\ '• 
investigated  certain  books  to  find  out  what  WM  a 
r  amount.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  •  •  work  hi*  business  at  Is — he  could  not 

at  that  time    and  nomething  more  would  have  to  be 
giren. 

n   paid  him  for  his  management  over  and 
his   aerrices? — We    excluded   certain    dividend 

lisrges  for,  say,   managerial  stair 
p  of  that  kind,  and  directors'  fees.     That  is  not 
-ration  which  the  owners  of  the  businesses 
trade  done.     They  could  not 
;ind.    therefore,    something   more  must 
be  alk» 

uld  you  give  ns  any  figure  a«  to  what  it 
amount- '1  t«  in  particular  cases?— Certain  merchants 
will  follow  me  into  this  box  and  you  can  a»k  them. 

."•    They   oouM   only   give   figure*  for   their  own 
COM*?     I  can  only  do  the  same. 

i    have   in    your    office    n    number   of 

cases9  -I   had    case*.     There    is.    and    has    been,    con- 

"•aknwy  amongst  merchants  as  to  disclosing 

lind  the  [>OW««T  to  call  for  accounts 

,ver.        Th«-v     «-cre    exercised 

in  I/>ndon  Muring  my  own  period  in  office.     On 

made  into  accounts 
the   merchants.     W 

ns  confidential.     At  the  moment   I  have  not  the 
information    in   mv   pomte-wion.     I   can  only  give   you 


conclusions  from  the  figures  which  were  then  before 
me.  These  merchants  could  be  called  and  could  pro- 
duce their  balance  sheets  or  I  could  get  them  for  you. 
That  is  clear  enough. 

1537.  What   we   have   to    find   out    is   what   money 
goes  for  this  whole  service  in  London? — Certainly. 

1538.  Kither  your  department  or  someone  else  will 
be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  cost  is  for  the  whole  of 
Ixmdon,  not  so  much  what  was  brought  before  them, 
but  what  it  cost  to  deliver  the  coal  in  London. 

l.jHIt.  t 'h<iirm<iii  :  Might  I  do  this:'  I  have  made  a 
note  of  that  and  in  the  interval  I  will  see  Mr.  Pick 
if  you  will  let  me  go  on  and  I  promise  you  shall  have 
it  if  it  can  be  got.  Obviously  it  is  a  point  we  should 
all  like  to  hear.  The  next  point  is  on  the  question  of 
expensive  or  wasteful  establishments.  Was  there  very 
much  of  that? — No.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
fixing  prices  that  there  was  not  what  you  would 
call  expensive  or  wasteful  establishments  in  this  sense 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  prices  which  we  finally  de- 
termined. The  expensive  or  wasteful  establishment 
was  provided  by  the  merchant  out  of  his  margin,  that 
is  to  say  without  specific  addition  for  the  purpose.  I 
had  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  large  firms, 
which  had  these  large  establishments,  but  the  small 
firms,  and  we  weighted  our  conclusion  with  the 
results  of  the  small  firms.  It  cannot  be  said  thai 
included  in  the  present  prices  there  is  any  sum  at  all 
which  properly  could  be  described  or  might  be  criti- 
cised as  expensive  or  wasteful  establishments. 

1540.  Do  you  mean  you  took  as  a  standard  the  small 
or  large  establishments? — I  took  a  selection  from  Imth. 
but  I  weighted  the  conclusions  one  would  draw  from 
large  establishment*  by  the  conclusions  one  would 
draw  from  small  establishments  and  took  a  mean 
of  the  two  positions. 

1~i41.  You  did  not  take  the  rate  of  the  larger  office 
as  your  conclusion? — No,  not  as  a  standard. 

1549.  You  allowed  the  larger  office  more  than  enough 
for  its  establishment? — No,  rather  less. 

1543.  As  I  understand  it,  the  small  business  must 
have  a  larger  establishment  charge  than  the  larger 
business?— Then  it  is  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  is  the  real  case  in  the  coal  trade.     When  you 
to  a  small  business,  a  man  works  on  a  very  inferior 
basis ;    he    has    jto    special    accommodation    and    his 
clerkage  is  of   a    poor   type,  which   is  not  so  in  the 
office  of  a  large  firm  in  London. 

1544.  Mr.    Siilnry   Wrlib :    Then    it  would   be   more 
economical  if  the  coal  in  London  could  be  distributed 
by  the  smaller  dealer*? — It  might  be  cheaper. 

Irf/iiir    })itrktn<in  :    That    is  only   for   distribu- 
tion. 

1M"'.    Mr.  Kmn  William  t:  A  small  man  works  later 
into  the  night  than  the  big  man?— He  puts  his  own 
••s  into  the  business  and  manages  it  himself  and 
does  the  work  himself  and  often  carts  the  coal  him- 
self.    In   i  op! ing   to  our  conclusion   as  to  what  was 
i  nil  proper,  wo  did  not  just  accept  the  position, 
"t  alMy  established  firm.     We  did  check  our 
;ons  against   the   actual   results  of  some  of   the 
smaller   firms,   where  one  might  say  the  owners  per- 
formed not  only  the  services  of  owning  and  managing 
but  did  some  of  the  work. 

1.">IG.  Mr.  H.  77.  Tairnry:  You  fixed  the  charge  to 
enable  the  smaller  man  to  go  on  living? — Yes.  In 
particular  instances  he  may  have  lost  even  though  he 

n  small  firm. 

1517.  If  the  large  firms  were  carrying  on  cheaper 
ho  would  K«-t  more  :••- --The  larger  firms  gain  on  certain 
-ei  vie. >s  by  Wing  large  firms,  and  lose  on  other  ser- 
vices by  having  large  establishments.  In  coming  to 
the  decision.  I  was  asked  if  we  took  the  weakest  mer- 
•  i.  On  our  standard,  I  say  no;  we  took  represen- 
tative traders  large  and  small  to  arrive  at  a  fair  con- 
clusion. 

1548.  .Sir  L.  Chiofza  Money:  You  did  in  the  cir- 
cumstances try  to  en-ible  the  little  man  to  live? — 
Yes.  We  did  not  extend  the  margin  in  favour  of 
the  weakest  of  all.  We  wanted  the  liitlo  man  to  live, 
lint  at  a  less  standard  of  profit. 

l.'.!I>.    Mr.  Siilnry  HV'.'< :    Having  allowed  the  little 
man    to   live,   you   could    not    'ielp   allowing   more   for 
ili;it    were  tniiliuc  :ct    lejs  expense-'      As  ;i   state- 
ment of  fact.  I  accept  that.     T  ilo  deny  the  little  man 
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was  less  efficient  than  the  big  man.     I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  fact,  really. 

1-V>().  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    The  contrary? — Bather 
the  contrary. 

1551.  Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:     If    coal    distribution 
were  centralised  in  a  few  big  hands  it  could  not  be  so 
economically  done? — It  would  turn  on  this,  whether 
it  was  efficiently  managed  or  not — and  one  could  not 
answer  for  it. 

1552.  Chairman:    Now  one  word  on  advertising? — 
We  do  not  allow  anything  for  advertising  or  anything 
for    that   sort  of   thing    at   all. 

1553.  Now  item  No.  23,  all  prices  calculated  from 
the  ton  price  delivered.     A  word  as  to  the  variations 
due  to  quantities  purchased? — It  is  again  dealt  with 
in  the  rules  which  we  laid  down  in  the  note  to  clause 
105.     Our   standard   maximum   retail    price   was   the 
price   per   ton   delivered  to  the  consumer,   and   from 
that  standard  we  calculated  all  our  other  prices.     If 
you  refer  to  the  Rules  you  will  find  No.  5  is  the  first 
one;  "  The  maximum  price  of  coal  per  ton  applicable 
to  quantities  of  one  ton  or  more  shall  be  the  total  cost 
as  set  out  above;  but  applicable  to  quantities  of  less 
than  one  ton  but  more  than  4  cwts.   it  shall  be  one 
shilling  more."     The  object  of  allowing  the  additional 
Is.   was  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  broken  deliveries 
and   the   extra   cost  of   cartage   and    the   trouble   of 
dealing  with  small  quantity  trades  rather  than  large 
quantity  trade. 

1554.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   A  very    little    would 
cover   that? — No.  5   in  clause   76   has   been  modified 
by    certain    Minutes    issued    at    a    later    date. — We 
issued  supplementary   Minutes   to   the   Order  to   cor- 
rect  omissions   and  errors  that   will   creep    in.     For 
instance,  on  the  25th  September  we  made  a  supple- 
mentary note.     We  found  that  our  rule  was  opera- 
ting to  permit  people  who  could  not  justify  such   a 
charge,  and  who  did  not  need1  such  a  charge,  to  make 
it.     That  is  to  say,  it  had  already  been  brought  into 
account;   it  had  never  been  the  practice  before  and 
yet  they  added  a  shilling.     We  cut  it  out  as  a  dupli- 
cation, making  a  supplementary  Minute  on  that  date 
as  follows:    "In  connection  with  maximum  prices  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  fixing  of  a  separate  price 
for   quantities   over  4  cwts.   and  less   than    1   ton  is 
permissive  only.     Such  a  separate   price  should  only 
be  fixed  where  there  has  been  a  preVious  practice  to 
charge  a  separate  price."     Then,  later  on,  in  Novem- 
ber, when  we  found  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to 
enforce  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  people  in  small  quan- 
tities and  we  introduced  restrictions  for  that  purpose, 
we  made  it  a  compulsory  item  that  this  Is.  should  be 
paid   as  some   compensation  for   the   disturbance  we 
created  to  the  trade  by  enforcing  regulations  of  that 
kind. 

1555.  A  word  in  explanation  of  the  increase  in  re- 
lative prices  with   reduction   in  quantity? — We  hare 
not  dealt  with  less  than  4  cwt  .  It  has  always  been  the 
practice,   and  it  is  necessary   it  should  be  the  prac- 
tice,   that    more  should    be  charged    for   the  1    cwt. 
delivery  than  for  delivery  by  the  ton ;  that  is  to  say, 
distribution  by  the  hawking  of  coal.     You  will  find 
that  is  provided  for  in  clause  7  of  the  Rules  on  page 
76.     The  actual  wages  cost  of  making  small  deliveries 
is  fully  represented  by  the  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  referred  to  in 
that   rule ;  that   is   to   say,   it   is   not   an   additional 
margin  for  the  merchants.     In  so  far  as  I  have  any 
information,  it  is  a  wages  cost. 

1556.  Mr.   Frank   Hodges:    Is  that  in   bags? — Yes. 
in  London. 

1557.  What  is  the  difference  between  filling  20  bag? 
for   making    a    ton   delivery    for  •  one    customer    and 
twenty  different  bags  for  twenty  deliveries  to  different 
people? — The  delivery  is  paid  for  at  a  different  rate. 

1558.  Kir   L.   Chiozza  Money:    If  you   had   an   or- 
ganised delivery,  when  a  number  of  poor  people  re- 
quired these  little  bags  of  coali,  and  it  was  done  by 
one  delivery,  would  it  not  save  such  a  charge  as  that? 
—It  is  asking  me  for  an  opinion  when  I  state  facts. 

1559.  Would  it  not  in  fact  do  so? — I  should  say  in 
the  way  in  which  yoxi  put  it,  and  as  you  want  mo  to 
answer — perhaps.     It  is  a  fact  that  the  actual  wages 
agreement   in    London    in   connection   with    the   men 
employed  in  coal  distribution  is  such  that  the  cost  of 
distributing  coal  by  bags  oddly  is  equivalent  to  this 


additional  sum  added  to  the  price.      It   is  a   lart  that 
one  has  to  deal  with. 

1560.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   That  actual  cost  goes 
in  wages  to  the  men  who  deliver  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

1561.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    In  the  given  condi- 
tions?— That   represents  the   bargain    with    the   men. 
I  am  not  judge  of  the  conditions. 

1562.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Is  that  dependent  upon 
the  fact  that  they  deliver  not  all  to  the  same  buyer 
but    distribute    it? — Because    of    the   time    taken  "in 
trolleying  coal. 

1563.  And  it  is   a   charge   imposed   on   you   by   the 
cost  of  labour? — By  agreement  with  the  men. 

1564.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.    The  wages  would  lie 
higher  if  you  carried  it  round  in  wheelbarrows? — The 
inefficiency    of    the    distribution    would    increase    the 
cost. 

1565.  If  you  carried  it  in  pails  it  would  be  higher 
still?— Yes. 

1566.  Chairman:     Is    there    anything    more    under 
Head  23  you  want  to  draw  attention  to? — We  added 
Id.  more  when  a  man  breaks  the  hundredweight  up, 
in  calculating  the  price  of  fractions.     That  was  put 
in  to  meet  the  loss  on  weighing  out  coal  in  28  Ibs.  or 
14  Ibs.,   finding  that  every  time  you   make  a   small 
weight  to  get  the  scale  to  turn  you  lose  a  little  coal. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  experimental  weighing  done 
before  we  agreed  to  the  Id.     It  was  necessary  to  do 
something  for  the  shopkeeper  selling  it  in  pailfu'.s,  so 
to  speak. 

1567.  Item  24;  I  think  you  said  you  would  like  to 
have  your  table  put  in  here? — I  would  like  to  deal 
here  not  only  with  the  London  table,  but  the  country 
position,  which  is  set  out  in  a  summary  table. 

Average  Particulars  of  Margins  added  to  the  Cost  of 
Coal  in  Truck  on  Rail  at  Depot,  or  in  Barge  at  Wharf, 
i in-hided  in  /he  Maximum  Retail  Coal  Prices  per  Tun  'in 
Operation  in  the  Counties  of: — 
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_ 
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Exclusive  of  cart- 

Herefordshire. 

age. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
of  the  fact  that  we  must  give  our  Report  on  the 
20th,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  impossible  if  wo 
are  to  go  into  all  these  details.  I  think  we  ought 
to  only  take  sufficient  evidence  as  is  essential  to 
give  our  Report. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  We  ought  to  get  our  evidence 
in  quicker  than  we  hav«  done  by  the  earlier 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Hubert  Smillie:  The  Commission  is  to  give 
its  Report  by  the  20th. 

Chairman :   It  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  This  Committee  might  sit 
for  many  months  afterwards  inquiring  into  the  other 
matters. 

Chairman:  Will  you  hand  the  tables  round,  nnd 
we  will  get  to  the  essentials  now? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  If  a  coal  manager  is  to  be 
called  and  he  expects  to  be  examined  at  length  for 
three  hours  and  cross-examined  for  three  hours  more, 
we  shall  never  get  through. 
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Itttropnlitau  Diviiion.     Maximum  Retail  Cord  Prices. 

Inrettigatimi  of  Puritinn. 
.•^firing  1SJS  and  tubtequeat  movement*  in  price. 

Per  ton. 
Manrin  as  ascertained  by  actual  inspection  of      x.    </. 

books 9     0 

Winter  1».  retained  into  summer,  representing 

a  gain  of          ...         ...         ^    9 

June    1st    Margin    increased    by   Controller. 

1  ling  price        1     <>(") 

September  ICth  Margin  inc  eased  by  Controller, 
ution  to  selling  price        


October  lut  adjustment  in  respect  of  winter  It., 
ii  reduced  to  W.  flat  rate  throughout  the 


•,.  •.- 


Present  Total  Margin 


0    3 
12    6 


Expense*  a»  ascertained  by  actual  inspe 

(Kx.ks:—  ••    •/• 

Wages — Loaders  and  Carmen 
Cartage,  Hones,  Carta,  Stables,  Ac.    2    5 

i  -  .     -         •   i:         "  .    -  •• 
Staff,*.  -'  11 

Loss  on  smalls,  wastage  in  handling, 
Ac.  (>    7 

Add  Management  and  Profit 
1st  Bonn*  to  Men.  •.•ml  February  (not  fully 


9     6 
1     3 


included  alxure) 
tnd  Boom  to  Men,  1st  August 


11    5 


Reduction  in  Tonnage  due  to  Control. 

...n     in     respect     of      I  >rge* 

mated—  ''• 

F..r  Profit    ............ 

Establishment 


12    4 


The    1st   amount   of   1».  M.  was  added   to  meet 

it  marked  (<i). 

The  2nd  amount   of    1-    i«/.  was  added   to   meet 
expenses  down  to  point  marked  (i). 

•  lirman:    I  quite  agree  with  that.     I  shall 
i    think,  consulting  the  interests  of  tJbe  Co 
;f   the  witness  explains  the  table  himself.     \\> 
will  take  the  Metropolitan  one?— I  choose  the  Metro- 
politan  division   for  discussion,  because  it  represents 
,    whirh    hare   been    directly    negotiated   by    the 
and     not     left     to     Local     Authorities    to 
negotiate  and   report.     I  have  summarised   the  posi- 
Mo  headed  at  the  tx»p   "  Metropolitan 
on  Maximum  Retail  Coal  Prices.     laTMttgAtion 
-pring,  1918.  and  subsequent  norUMnts. 
These   are   the    movement*    in    priro    for 
tins    been    responsible.        Y..n 
will  »  "pring  of  1018,  when  the  first  i|u 

.•reaw  of  price  arose,  the  margin  as  ascertained 
lie  actual   inspection   of   books  of   merchnnts  WHS 
On.  per 

'   Tl*r>mn  What  does  "margin" 

!   take  th«  coal  at  the  average  price  in  truck 
at  depot.     That  includes  th-  pit  price;  that  includes 
transport  charges:  that  includes  wagon  hire  an 
iv   be  on    the  coal  ;   befoi  • 

i   ton  of  coal  into  n   depot   in    London  at  n 

the    men-hunt.       On    that    we    allow    » 

riargin    as   between    tlie    cost    at    which    tlie 

•  U   and    the  cost    at    which    he 

.•    ciiii-nnier.      That 

,'in   wan  represented   in   the  spring  of  191*  by  an 
d  figure  fif  '*>.   per  ton. 

..    :,    • 


loTU.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Does  that  include 
railway  rate? — No.  that,  is  included  in  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  merchant.  He  has  the  coal  at  a  depot 
in  London  upon  which  he  has  paid  the  pit  price, 
tho  railway  rate,  the  wagon  hire,  and  any  factor's 
charge  there  may  be  and  there  it  stands  to  him 
in  his  books  at  a  cost  price  of  so  much,  and  ho 
sells  it  at  a  price  which  is  9s., — or  he  did  at  that 
time,  above  that  price.  There  had  been  a  practice 
I  iv  the  Colliery  Companies  to  dharge  between 
October  and  lurch  Is.  extra  per  ton  for  coal 
for  house  purposes.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  that  but  it  was  a  source  of  annoyance 
in  this  way,  that  one  always  had  to  put  up  the  retail 
price  of  coal  with  the  approach  of  winter.  When  we 
came  to  April  of  1918  the  Is.  per  ton  which  had  been 
added  by  the  colliery  companies  from  October  to 
March  was  taken  off  by  them  at  the  end  of  March. 
That  is  to  say  they  came  down  to  summer  prices  at 
the  collieries,  but  we  retained  it  in  our  retail  prices ; 
that  is,  we  maintained  the  retail  prices  with  the  Is. 
in,  and  it  fell  into  the  margin  taken  by  the  mer- 
chants. As  the  Ig.  was  not  charged  on  the  whole  of 
•  •al  brought  in  (not  every  coalfield  had  charged 
the  N.,  (and  some  collieries  charged  lid.  only),  the 
average  gain  as  ascertained  to  the  merchant  was  9d. 
I  may  nay  that  the  merchants  did  not  accept  that 
figure.  They  claimed  13d.,  but  the  best  I  could  make 
was  9d.  The  margin  was  therefore  at  the  1st 
April  9s.  9d.  On  June  1st  the  first  decision  of  Sir 
(iiiv  Culthrop.  the  then  Controller,  was  that  we 
.should  increase  the  margin  by  Is.  6d.  and  the  second 
.n  that  the  margin  should  be  increased  by  a 
further  Is.  Od.  took  effect  on  September  l(ith. 
making,  at  that  time,  E  IT,  a  total  margin 

of  2s.    19d.   per  ton   for  the   distributing   trade.     On 
October   1st  tho  winter  shilling  would  have  come  into 
again   and    reduced    tl,  I      to    IN.    9d.. 

hut  by  aft  arrangement  then  reached  (the  Controller 
••anting  to  the  principle)  it  was  thought  bad  with 
tlie  winter  coming  on  to  put  this  increase  on  the 
of  the  winter  coal,  and  we  compounded  that 
-hilling  for  sixpence,  spread  over  the  whole  year. 
That  is  to  suv.  it  was  halved.  There  was,  in  con- 
MHJUI •'  'ii  on  the  margin  of  M.,  making  the 

present  total  margin  12s.  (3d.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  account  I  have  the  expense  or  cost  put  in  to 
justify  these  two  further  increases  and  the  9d.  The 
facU 'ascertained  showed  that  the  wages  cost  of 
loaders  and  carmen  was  3s.  7d.  The  actual  cost  of 
(artaev.  In-in  •  the  horses  and  carts  and  equipment, 
waa  2».  .xl.  'I  he  establishment  costs  for  rents,  i 
office  staff,  etc.,  was  2s.  lid.  In  the  case  of  London 
thi-  claim  made  for  wastage  was  only  7d.,  and  that 
was  accepted.  It  was  the  actual  ascertained  cost  of 
wastage  in  London  at  the  time.  We  added  quite 
arbitrarily,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  fixed  sum,  fixed 
by  the  Coal  Mines  Department,  or  previously  to  that, 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  la.,  but  now  fixed  at 
Is.  3d. -lot  awnagement  and  profit  and  put  it  on, 
making  tiliu  AuAV  sum  due  to  the  merchants  as  at 
the  date  of  the  investigation  10s.  !)d.  While  these 
enquiries  were  pending,  we  had  a  claim  from  tho 
men  for  a  bonus,  which  was  granted  on  the  2nd 
l-Vliruary.  and  was  estimated  to  cost  4d.  per  ton.  It 
i-  not  fully  included  above.  It  dropped  into  the 
matter  during  tho  investigation  and  is  partly  in 
and  partly  out.  For  these  purposes  it  is  added  on  in 
full  and  the  margin  comes  to  lls.  Id. 

1571.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Honey:  Was  that  on  the  2nd 
February,  1918?— Yes.  You  will  see  the  trade  had  a 
margin  of  9s.  9d.  in  April,  that  is  to  say'  9s.  up  to 
March,  and  9s.  9d.  in  April,  and  we  were  therefore 
allowing  the  trade  up  to  the  1st  June  lees  than  the 
amount  they  should  have  obtained  if  we  had  put  our 
advances  on  as  expenses  had  accrued  and  as  we  knew 
they  had  accrued.  On  the  1st  June  we  had  added 
Is.  6d.  on  to  the  9d.  of  April,  and  at  that  time  \\<- 
were  allowing  the  merchants  a  few  pence  more  than 
could  have  tieeii  justified.  There  was  a  give  and  take 
there.  They  .suffered  toss  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  then  by  anticipating  In  a  slightly  larger  sum 
the  rise  in  cost,  they  gained  for  a  time.  In  the 
summer  time  we  Mere  faced  with  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  coal  was  dropping  and  we  put  info  foivo 
this  compulsory  rationing  order.  The  whole  tonnage: 
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to  be  handled  by  the  trade  was  falling.  We  had  to 
estimate  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  drop  in  ton- 
nage upon  the  position  of  the  trade.  We  had  to  take 
into  account  their  profit,  their  establishments  and 
their  cartage  because  carts  and  horses  were  standing 
and  were  not  being  put  to  the  full  use  to  which  they 
could  be  put.  We  added  in  respect  of  the  last  items 
lid.  to  represent  what  we  thought  a  fair  adjustment 
in  respect  of  the  reduced  tonnage  and  therefore  the 
increased  expense  of  the  merchants.  We  had  also  a 
second  application  from  the  men  for  a  bonus,  which 
was  granted  on  the  1st  August,  at  a  corresponding 
amount  to  that  of  February,  so  we  added  another  4d., 
making  a  total  of,  including  the  fixed  profit,  approxi- 
mately 12s.  4d.,  as  against  which  we  had  allowed 
12s.  6d.  The  difference  was  rightly  granted  from  a 
review  of  the  situation.  .This  bargain  was  made  in 
September,  1918.  The  war  was  then  continuing  and 
we  had,  as  we  thought,  a  bargain  at  that  time  which 
was  really  to  see  us  through  to  30th  April,  1919,  with 
out  a  change.  The  bargain  we  had  made  with  the 
National  Coal  Porters'  Union  was  that  they  should 
not  re-open  the  question  of  labour  charges  until 
April  30th.  The  bargain  we  made  with  the  trade  was 
that  they  should  accept  our  decision  on  the  margin 
and  that  it  should  stand  until  April  30th,  1919,  in 
order  not  to  be  faced  with  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  to  the  consumer  during  this  winter.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  trade,  and  a  fact  that  we  could  ascer- 
tain for  ourselves  at  the  time,  that  all  prices  were 
rising.  The  price  of  horses  themselves  was  higher, 
and  there  was  in  the  same  period  a  constantly  rising 
price  for  all  commodities.  And  so  you'  will  see  from 
our  statement  of  12s.  6d.,  as  against  12s.  4d.  (less 
probably  2d.  for  the  bonus,  which  was  included  in  the 
actual  investigation)  that  there  was  a  margin  of  4d. 
to  provide  an  insurance  rate  against  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  material  required  by  the  Retail  Trade.  We 
did  grant  a  total  margin  of  12s.  6d.  for  the  retailing 
of  coal  in  the  London  area. 

1572.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  -.  Can  you  give  us  the  ton- 
nage on  which  that  was  reckoned  ?— The  tonnage  sold 
in  London. 

1573.  Yes?— It   is   about   100,000  tons   a  week.     It 
should  have  been  about  120,000  tons  a  week  normally. 
It  now  varies  from  95,000  to  100,000  tons  until  quite 
recently. 

1574.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.    Is  that  L.C.C.  Lon- 
don ? — No.     That  is  a  special  London  we  have  created 
for  coal  distribution. 

1575.  What  is  that? — I  can  give  you  a  map. 

1576.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  coal  establishments 
in  this  coal  area  there  are?     How  many  retail  coal 
establishments  there  are,  including  the  separate  offices 
of   what   I   may  call  the  multiple   coal  merchants?—- 
[  have  not  that.     There  are  680  merchants  and  about 
1,600  dealers  in  London.     There  are  about  360  depots 
from  which  coal  is  distributed,   railway  depots,   and 
river  and   canal  wharf   depots.     I   have   not   offhand 
the  exact  number  of  distributing  depots,  but  the  680 
merchants  each  have  several  establishments. 

1577.  I  want  the  number  of  retail  offices. 

Chairman:  I  propose  to  do  this.  You  have  pre- 
pared a  similar  table  for  the  country.  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  that.  You  have  explained  the 
London  one,  and  this  one  can  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  notes.  We  shall  want  you  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  Inquiry,  but  for  the  present  that  is 
all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

1578.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfour:    Have   you   any   know- 
ledge of  the  cost  of  distribution  by  the  Co-operative 
Societies  ? — We  have  never  investigated  any  Co-opera- 
tive Societies'  accounts.    I  may  fairly  say  we  assumed 
their  coal  was  sold  at  something  below  the  ordinary 
trade  cost  of  coal. 

1579.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     As    the    coal    output 
remains  at  present,  in  your  opinion,  is  rationing  still 
necessary?— Certainly.     I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  look 
like  getting  out  of  this  job  yet. 

1580.  If   there   is   a  reduction   in  output    at     the 
collieries  it  would  be  still  more  necessary?— I  should 
not  like  to  contemplate  it.     The  condition  as  I  see  it 
to-day  is  sufficiently  serious  from  the  house  coal  point 
of  view. 


1581.  If  the  result  of  granting  the  miners'  demands 
is  there  is  a  further  reduction  in  the  output  the  |«>M 
lion   will   be   very   serious   indeed? — Certainly.     I    do 
not  know  of  any  way  of  getting  on;  you  can  put  it 
that  way. 

1582.  People  will   be  practically  without  coal? — In 
some  cases  they  are  to-day,  unfortunately. 

1583.  AVorse  than  to-day? — The  worse  the  tonnage 
the  worse  the  position. 

1584.  Mr.  B.  11.  Tawney:   You  are  not  expressing 
your  opinion? — It  is  purely  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   That  leaves  out  export  trade:' 

1585.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Prior  to  the  war  it  was 
double    what    it    is  to-day? — I   know    nothing    about 
the   export  trade.     I  merely   stick   to  house  coal.     I 
know  what  tonnage  I  get.     I  know  it  is  too  little  for 
my  purposes. 

1586.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  cost  per  ton  of 
coal  handled  by  your  Department  has  been :    the  cost 
01   the  Department  of   the  coal  organisation   in   con- 
nection with  the  rationing  of  coal? — I  can  only  give 
you  an  estimate  of  that.     It  is  a  bit  of  a  guess.    Our 
accounts  are  only  just  coming  out.     I  think  it  must 
be  6d.  a  ton. 

1587.  The    cost   of    your    own    organisation? ihe 

whole  organisation   for  which  I  am  responsible,   local 
authorities  as  well  as  ourselves,  would  be  somewhere 
about  6d.  per  ton.     It  may  be  a  little  more. 

1588.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:    For   household  coal? — 
Yes. 

1589.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  That  cost  is  borne  by  the 
Exchequer  at  the  present  time?— Not  as  to  the  whole 
of  that.     We  have  always  held  the  local   authorities 
should  pay  some  portion  of  that  cost — one  third  we 
have  said. 

1590.  It  will  then  come  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes? 
--That  is  right. 

1591.  From   your  experience  do   you  think   that   a 
centralised   control   of    the   household  coal    trade    in 
the  country  is  as  efficient  or  as  cheap  a  form  of  deal- 
ing with  it  as  if  in  private  hands.    Do  you  think  it  is? 
— I  cannot  say  yes  or  no  to  such  a  question.    We  have 
had  to  encumber  the  coal  trade   with   many   regula- 
tions and  provisions  which   are  in  themselves  costly 
but  which  it  is  no  fault  of  the  coal  trade  that  they 
are  there.     At  the  same  time  we  have  helped  the  coal 
trade  by  our  provisions  to  organise  themselves  in  a 
better  way  for  handling  the  job;  to  that  extent  prob- 
ably there  have  been  advantages  similar  to  putting 
it  into  one  hand  altogether.     I  cannot  offer  any  final 
opinion  without  considerable  investigation. 

1592.  Is  the  present  method  in  your  opinion  after 
organisation  by  you  an  efficient  one? — I  think  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  we  had  made  it  more  effi- 
cient.    There  are  still  things  that  could  be  done  if  we 
exercised  our  powers  more  drastically,  for  one  thing, 
or  if  we  took  wider  powers.     We  came  in  to  meet  a 
situation    which,    when    we   have    met,    we  have    no 
further  interest  in. 

1593.  Is  it  possible  to  make  suoh  economies  as  would 
amount  to  anything  like  6d.  a  ton? — If  I  must  express 
an  opinion  I  should  say  yes  to  6d. 

1594.  Under  any  system  of  rationing  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  coal  is  practically  cut  off? — Certainly. 

1595.  You  have  had  to  give  to  whole  districts  coal 
•which  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  house 
coal  ? — Certainly. 

1596.  And    even    in    districts  where    there    is    real 
house  coal  the  consumer  has  had  to  take  what  is  avail- 
able?— We  afford  no  choice  as  to  house  coal.     As  long 
as  it  can  bo  called  house  coal  we  say  "  There  it  is,  you 
must  take  what  coal  we  can  offer  you." 

1597.  That  is  concerned  in  the  first  place  with  short- 
age?— That  is  the  first  cause  and  the  need  for  econo- 
mies in  the  cross  transport  of  the  coal  in  the  country. 

1598.  To  effect  economies  it  is  necessary  to  strictly 
limit  the  consumer   in  that  way   as  to  his  choice  of 
coal  and  choice  of  coal  merchants? — I  would  not  like 
to  say  that  has  led  to  real  economies  in  the  price.     In 
some   instances  more   has    been    paid   for   coal   than 
normally    was   the    case.     Certainly   restrictions    pro- 
perly put  on  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  sonic 
economy,  that  is  true. 

1599.  Centralised     control     necessarily     makes     for 
restrictions    of    some    kind?— Certainly,    that    is    th? 
object  of  it. 
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1600.  Mr.   J.  T.   t'onjic  :    You   mentioned   the   cost 
of  your  establishment  under  the  Rationing  Order  was 
6d.  per  ton? — As  a  guess. 

1601.  Have  you  included  all  the  cost  of  every  part 
of   the    Coal    Controller's    establishments    that    are 
dealing  with  this  matter,  or  included  all  the  share  of 

«>-.ts  of  the  Distiict  Coal  and  Coke  Supplies  Com- 
mittees?— Certainly    not,   purely   our   own   branch. 

1602.  They  are  doing  a  large  part  of  the  work? — 
I  am  dealing  with  the  Household  Fuel  and  Lighting 
Branch   only. 

1603.  Are  they  not  doing  a  lot  of  the  work? — In 
what  way? 

1604.  In    dealing    with    this    Rationing    Order?— 
are  distributing  coal. 

1606.  I  know  the   District  Coal  and  Coke  Suppli. -s 
Cutiiuiittee,  and  I  know  a  lot  of  this  work  cornea  before 
it.     There   th<  .    _.•»   their   instructions  from  you  and 
•  re   carrying  through    to   a   great   extent    the    work 
given  out  by  you  to  do  in  tho  districts.     You  do  not 
get  at  the  real  cost  of  your  Rationing  Order  unless 
you   bring   in   these  other  costs? — I  am  not  dealing 
with   the  final  total  coat,  but  the  cost  of  the  branch 
for  which  I  am  responsible. 

1600.  If  in  the  total  the  cost  of  all  these  brai 
was  brought  out,  it  would  be  more? — The  bulk  of  the 
oast     must     be     in     our     branch,     because     of     the 
•it  of  the  organisation. 

1607.  Tour    branch,    as  700   call    it,    and    the   cost 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ? — It  is  not  the  whole  cost. 

1608.  It   is  not  the  whole  organisation   that  deals 
with  your  work? — I  agree. 

1609.  Tour   6d.    win   be   increased    if   that   is   the 
case? — Tes. 

1610  -  7  Cfciotso  Money:  Ton  do  not  admit  it 
would  be  very  much  increased? — No;  I  say  it  will  be 
in.  r.  .!-«•! 

1611.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fiirtji-:  Regarding  the  attention 
you  hare  given  to  the  matter  of  distributing  coal,  -Jo 
•ijui'c.  it  will  have  a  serious  and  permanent 
effect  when  the  lationing  is  done  away  with? 
— I  think  this :  The  coal  trade  having  been 
brought  tinder  control  and  having  been  dealt  with 
upon  a  uniform  liasin,  anil  having  been  made  to 
assist  in  the  control,  the  merchants,  after  the  control 
ream,  must  benefit  by  their  experience.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  aroid  it.  I  hope  the  wholx  trade 
will  support  me  in  the  stitement;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would,  but  I  should  hope  so. 

•  •  are  always  willing  to  improve.  Do  you 
Dot  think  the  merchants  were  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness at  the  time  the  control  started  to  the  best  of 

ability,  and  when  we  come  back  to  normal  • 
and  [wople  have  a  choice  of  their  coal  merchants  and 
MIII  think  a  great  many  restrictions 
will  vanish?—  I  hope  not.  I  hope  some  of  the  thin.:- 
we  have  secured  will  not,  some  will,  certainly,  but  it 
will  b»>  .1  much  better  conducted  trade. 

'kur    Dvckham :    I  want   to   ask   you 

quality  of   the  coal.     There  has  not  been 

any  •'  >al  for  the  consumer  at  all  under  this 

control.     The  quality  of  the  coal  is  undoubtedly  very 

mm  h  worse  than  pre-war? — I  agree  thnt 

101 1.  Ti •  •  •  fore  most  probably  there  has  been  less 
pinking,  wanning  and  handling  of  the  coal  at  the  pit's 

T  should  think  so. 

1   bring  th.it  out  because  we  hare  heard  of 
other  things.     Can  you  speak  about  the  cross  traffic? 
•«  railway  traffic? 

16.  Yes?— No.    Another  witness  will  speak  as  to 
that. 

Tftomoj  Hnyilrn :  We  have  learnt  from 
you  that  in  the  process  of  distribution,  that  in  the 
steps  to  take  the  coal  from  the  colliery  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  there  were  according  to  various  cir- 
cumstances two  or  three  intermediaries? — Yes. 

sumahly  as  that  is  the  condition  of  affairs 

that  you  found  under  free  condition*,  that  in  to  say, 

before  the  war.  it  is  fair  to  premnme  that  there  were 

cert»  •  iKr>«  in   it    from  n  consumer's  point  of 

.•.inner  to  (lie  imallc-t.  -o  tlnit 

if  one  roiild  derise  a  system  of  unified  control, 

one  «  tire   the  same  machinery,  though   per- 

MH  : 


haps  not  as  independent  units,  to  act  as  the  distribu- 
tion agency  ? — The  various  functions  would  have 
to  be  performed,  whether  in  one  hand  or  several. 

1619.  One    would    stifl    have    to    maintain    a   very 
considerable  machinery  in  order  to  reach  the  smallest 
consumer,    who    now    deals   in    hundredweights? — We 
have  retained   the  existing  machinery. 

1620.  That  was  a  war  measure.     I  look  to  the  future 
now.     It  would  still  be   necessary  to  maintain  some 
service  of  that    sort? — The    functions   must    be    per- 
formed whether  by  one  person  or  by  several. 

1621.  It  seems  to  the  ordinary  uninformed  person 
like  myself  to  be  an  elaborate  and  possibly  cumber- 
some method  of  distribution,  that  is  to  say,  with  re- 
gard to  the  different  stages,  but  from  what  you  have 

of  it,  you  think  they  are  essential  from  the  point 
of  view  of  distribution  from  the  colliery  to  the  con- 
sumer?— They  each  perform  a  definite  function  with 
•I  to  the  distribution  of  coal. 

.Mr.  R.  H.  Tourney:  Do  you  mean  that  they  per- 
form it  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  possible? 

162"J.  Nil-  Tinnitus  l(u\jihn  :  Is  there  u  large  wastage 
of  effort  in  the  process  of  distribution  ? — I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  investigations  which  we  had  to 
make,  that  because  of  the  limited  facilities  at  our 
disposal  the  control  had  effected  an  economical  distri- 
bution. 

I.  I  want  to  look  ut  it  from  the  point  of  view, 
not  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  war,  but  of  your 
e\pei  ieiice,  as  gained  of  the  retail  coal  trade  in  tho 
country,  and  perhaps  more  especially  in  London  ;  does 
it  seem  to  you  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste  of 
etl.iit  and  a  great  waste  of  money  in  distribution? — 
It  would  only  be  fair  that  I  should  speak  from  my  own 
c\pciici..-c  and  I  have  gained  my  experience  during 
tin-  control,  which  is  purely  a  war  experience.  1  had 
n»  knowledge  of  the  coal  trade  as  such  before  I  came 
into  this  work. 

I.  I  want  to  arrive  at  an  answer  to  tho  question 
of  whether  the  trade  is  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  I' — I  think  it  is  capable  of  improvement, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  improvements  that  could  be 
effected  would  be  represented  by  any  substantial 
amount  of  money. 

1625.  Nir  /,.  Chiozza  Alonry.  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Dickinson  estimated  the  wages 
cost  of  the  miners'  demands,  in  so  far  as  they  effected 
wages  and  tearing  out  of  account  for  tho  moment  any 
effect  on  output,  at  about  4s.  a  ton?— I  was  not  here 
when  he  gave  his  evidence.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  subject. 

162G.   Will  you  take  it  from  me  he  made  that  statc- 
;  ?— Yes. 

1637.  Hare  you  noticed  that  in  your  statement 
here  tho  mere  cost  of  the  following  items,  estab- 
lishment, rents,  rates,  office  staff,  Ac.,  of  2,280  coal 
dealers  in  London,  some  of  whom  have  multiple 
offices, -ASBOMrtB  to  2s.  lid.,  and  in  the  other  part  of 
the  statement,  with  the  addition  of  5d.  below,  it 
makes  it  9s.  4d.? — At  tho  present  time. 

1628.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  tho  establishment 
charges  in  the  London  coal  trade  is  within  8d.  a  ton 
of  the  amount  estimated  to  be  the  cost  of  the  miners' 
demands  if  granted  a  reasonable  wage. 

Mr  .Irtfcur  Duckham:    Was  it  4s.  or  8s.  2d? 

'  .'"in  iiK/ri :   Tho  increased  cost  was  4s. 

1620.  Nir  L.  <  '',,,,,,/:   I  said  wages  without 

regard  to  the  effect  on  output.  If  that  is  accepted, 
I  tepeat  my  question.  If  you  take  it  from  inn  that 
N  was  stated  as  :n>  official  estimate,  have  you  noticed 
tin-  war  cost  of  the  establish™  >nt-  -rent,  rates,  offices, 
staff,  Ac.,  of  the  London  coal  dealers  is  3s.  4d.  a  ton-' 

It  repeals  a  fact  that  I  have  given  in  evidence.  I 
admit  it.  I  cannot  refuse  the  admission. 

1630.  Do  you  think  under  a  unified  system  any  such 
cost  would  be  necessary? — Certainly;  you  must  have 
an  establishment. 

1631.  You    have    pointml    out   that    all    the   cost   of 
rationing  eoal   by   your  department  you   had  to  deal 
with    numbers  of   fornix,  difficult  forms,   on  which   all 
the   people  of   London   had   to  enter   up   their   reoiiire- 
inent-i.    and    you    had    to    have    them    all    cheeked    and 

limited  and  yon  bad  to  organise  it  all,  nnd  you 
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tell  us   that    c-omcs  to  about  6d.   a  ton?— That  is  a 
I  have  not  the  figures;  I  can  bring  them  more 
accurately  before  you  if  you  wish. 

1632.  Even     including     the     allowance     for     which 
charges  have  been  incurred  by  other  departments   it 
would  not  be  more  that  7d.   or  8d.?— I  should  hope 

not. 

1633.  Do  you  think  for  an  organised  system  of  unified 
coal  distribution  in  London  such  as  by  the  L.O.C.  act- 
ing as  an  organised  body,  the  amount  of   forms  that 
would   be   required,   the   amount  of   office    work   that 
would  be  required  would  be  more  than  actually  exer- 
cised by  you  in  connection  with  the  very  difficult  work 
of   rationing  ?— I  shall   have  to  make   a  little  longer 
explanation  to  be  clear  upon  this.     I  am  only  dealing 
with  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  rationing.     We  do  not 
allow    the    Local    Authorities    to    maintain    separate 
officials  for  this  purpose.     The  work  has  been  thrown 
on  to  their  existing  organisations,  and  we  have  strictly 
limited  the  amount  of  money  they  can  get  for  this  pur- 
pose.    We    have  not  allowed  them  to  charge  for  office 
rent  or  to  charge  for  the  reserve  stocks  of  coal  or  other 
special     services    rendered,    other    than    the    purely 
clerical  work.     There  is  a  large  gap  between  the  cost 
of  that  and  the  cost  of  the  handling  of  the  trade. 

1634.  Does  not  your  own  statement  admit  it  has  not 
required  anything  extra  for  rent? — I  do  not  think  that 
is   true.     I  think  you  will  find   with  regard  to  food, 
coal,   and  other  special  war  administrations  of  local 
authorities,  that  some  have  had  to  extend  their  offices. 
We  did  not  allow  specific  charges  to  be  placed  on  coal. 
There  have  been  expenses  incurred  by  Local  Authori- 
ties outside  my  responsibility. 

1635.  I  did  not  refer  to  food  ? — I  put  that  as  being 
worked  together  with  coal  sometimes. 

1636.  Are  you  not  aware  the  coal  offices  are  situated 
in  ordinary  eases  in  the  offices  of  the  Town  Council? 
— Yes,  in  some  cases;  in  other  cases  not.     You  cannot 
pick  and  choose. 

1637.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  What  happens  to  the  other 
charges  which  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration? 
— We  do  not  accept  i esponsibility  for  them.     You  can- 
not put  them  on  to  us.     They  are  not  items  for  which 
I  am  responsible  or  on  which  I  can  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

1638.  They  would  add  to  the  cost?— Certainly. 

1639.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  suggest  the  5,000,000 
tons    in    London   at   3s.    4d.    a   ton   makes   £850,000, 
which     is     a     very     excessive     charge     indeed     for 
5,000,000   tons   of   coal   to  be    distributed  in   London 
by  2,280  dealers.     It  is  only  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  there   are  so   many   dealers   and  offices? — I   am 
not  sure  I  accept  that. 

Chairman:    What   is  that  figure,   Sir  Leo? 

1640.  Sir     L.     Chiozza     Money:      £850,000?— That 
includes   rents  of  depots.        Whatever   you  do   with 
regard  to  unified    control,   the   depots  cannot  be   re- 
duced.    They  would  have  to  be  increased  probably. 

1641.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:     Not    necessarily.     The 
point  is,  if  you  have  680  merchants  and  1,600  dealers 
you  have  a  large  number  of  small  tenancies  of  depots 
on    which    the    aggregate    rent    is    enormously    more 
than  if   you   were    dealing   with   large   tenancies   for 
depots? — I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.     I  would  rather 
the  railway  witnesses  spoke  to  that.     I  do  not  think 
the  railway  depot  rents  are  on  a   commercial  basis. 
The  railway  companies  have  afforded  the  merchants 
depot  accommodation  not  on  a  commercial  basis.     You 
can  only  measure  the  depot  requirement  by  the  num- 
ber  of  wagons  you  have  to  handle  day  by  day  with 
room  to  bring  carts  alongside  to  load  up.  .  Therefore, 
the  cost  is  for  a  certain  accommodation  in  sidings  for 
wagons  and  other  things  which  you  cannot  get  rid  of. 

1642.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  I  want  you  to  look  at 
the  factor  through  which  the  coal  goes.  Do  you  not 
think  the  clerical  work  in  connection  with  that  is  a 
very  small  thing  indeed? — We  investigated  that, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Coal  Mines  Depart- 
ment acts  as  a  factor  itself.  The  cost  of  handling  coal 
through  our  own  office,  the  actual  cost,  without  rent 
ami  establishment  charges,  only  clerical  staff,  would  be 
very  nearly  •<<!.  a  ton. 


1643.  May  1  direct  your  attention  to  the  tiers  of 
services.     The  colliery  has  its  accounts  with  the  fac- 
tor?—Yes. 

1644.  The  factor   with  the    merchant? — Yes. 

1645.  The   merchant  with  the   dealer?— No,   to  the 
merchant,  the  dealer  usually  pays  cash. 

1646.  Not  always,  you  have  given  cases  where  there 
aiv   four   tiers?— The  last   tier   is   a   cash   tier, 
dealer  comes  into  the  merchant's  yard  with  his  van. 
asks  for  a  ton  of  coal,  or  2  tons  of  coal.     It  is  put  up 
on   his   cart,    and   he   pays   cash,   and  then   goes   out 
with  the  bags  and  sells  them  at  a  bag  at  a  time. 

1647.  M>'.  Xiilnry  Webb:    He  is  the  trolley  man  ?- 
Yes. 

1648.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :   We  do  get  a  factor's 
charge  in  the  three  tiers? — Yes. 

](5!!).  So  we  have  altogether  more  than  3s.  4d.  to 
deal  with?— There  is  about  6d.  for  factorage  on  the 
average  in  London. 

1650.  That  is  3s.  lOd.  It  comes  to  this,  the 
men's  demand  in  respect  of  wages  on  coal,  so  far 
as  London  is  <x>ncerned,  is  only  a  few  pence  more, 
2d.  more  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  the  establishment 
charges  of  the  retail  agents  plus  the  factor's  charge. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  4s.  is  not  the  full  amount. 
Mr.  Dickinson  said  if  the  men's  demand  meant  that 
they  were  to  get  the  same  wages  for  reduced 
hours • 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  specifically  excluded  that. 
I  spoke  of  the  wages  without  reference  to  the  amount 
of  output  which  is  hypothetical. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  You  mean  the  30  per  cenl. 
alone  and  everything  else  remaining  as  now? 

1651.  Sir  L." Chiozza  Money:  Yes,  I  do  suggest,  if 
I   may,   that   from  your  experience  of  this  trade   in 
London  you  will  at  any  rate  admit  there  is  room  left 
for   a   very   considerable  amount  of   economy   if   you 
have   unified  control  ?— Like   other   members    of    the 
Committee,  you  will   add  adjectives.     I  say  there  is 
room    for    economy.     Very    considerable,    I    do    not 
admit. 

1652.  You   feel  you  have  economised  so  that  there 
is    not    much    margin  left?— I    look    at   it    this   way. 
There  is  a  certain  tonnage  of  coal    to    be    handled. 
That  requires  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  carts 
and  a  certain  amount  of  clerical  staff  and'  a  certain 
number  of  offices  to  meet  the  public  convenience.     It 
requires  a  certain   amount  of  depot  accommodation ; 
and,   when  you    have  reviewed  all  those  facts,   I  say 
there  is  room  for  some  economy ;  but  very  considerable, 
1  say  no. 

1653.  Sir    Thomas    Royden:   I    asked    the    witness 
whether  he  thought  in  fact  there  was  much  room  for 
economy,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  not  much '' 
express  no  opinion  upon  the  quantity,  except  it  is  not 
considerable. 

1654.  Chairman :   I  think  you  said  your  organisa- 
tion cost  6d. ;  it  is  capable  of  improvement  and  the  im- 
provement would  not  mean  much   money? — The  coal 
trade  improvement  would  not  mean  much  money. 

1655.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  point  out  5d. 
of  these  establishment  charges  is  a  mere  arithmetical 
equivalent   of   the   reduction    in  tonnage    in  London 
occasioned   by  the  'war? — We  closed   my  proof   down 
v.  ithout  going  to  page  7. 

1656.  Chairman:    I    did    it   on    purpose? — I    made 
certain  admissions  on  page  7  which  if  they  had  come 
out  in  evidence  in  chief  would  have  served  Sir  Leo's 
purpose  I  think. 

16o7.  We  will  go  to  page  7,  No.  27:  Conclusions  as 
to  the  present  maximum  price  of  coal.  It  may  be 
expected  to  be  reduced  by  how  much? — 10  per  cent, 
of  the  distribution  margin  when  the  tonnage  rearli.  s 
a  normal  level;  by  5  per  cent,  of  the  distribution 
margin  when  the  material  cort  of  securing  and  main- 
taining the  plant  in  London  comes  down  to.  say,  !"><> 
per  cent,  above  pre-war  level,  which  might  be 
expected;  and  by  2J  per  cent,  when  free  com- 
petition amongst  traders  tends  to  some  cutting 
of  profits.  After  all  we  have  established  an 
artificial  profit  line  and  the  profit  taken  by  the 
merchants  judging  from  what  happened  before  the  war 
would  be  less  than  that,  and  we  might  expect  a  reduc- 
tion on  that.  I  summarised  that  as  representing  in 
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London  u  reduction  of  '2s.  per  ton.  It  is  only 
fair  and  right  that  I  should  pat  to  the  Commission 
the  fact  that  wo  have  before  us  a  very  large  demand 
fro:u  our  own  people  engaged  in  retail  coal  distribu- 
tion. I  hare  their  programme  before  me.  I  got  it 
by  courtesy  this  morning.  It  has  not  come  before 
racially.  They  ask  for  £4  minimum  week  by 
wage  for  fire  days  a  week's  work  and  25  per  cent,  in- 
crease on  piece  rates.  As  against  any  economy  which 
will  arise  because  of  the  resumption  of  normal  con- 
ditions after  the  war  we  have  to  set  off  the  increased 
mot  to  the  distribution  trade  for  the  wages  of  its 
people. 

1658.  Sir  L.  Chiotta  Money:  What  is  that  per  ton? 
I  have  not  worked  it  out. 

•  You  could  r — I  only  got  it  this  morning.  It 
struck  me  it  would  cost  Is.  Cd.  or  2s.  a  ton  more  in 
tlie  handling  of  the  coal.  1'ieuse  take-  mat  with  ul! 
rescue.  I  hare  merely  run  it  over  to  get  a  rough 
idea.  The  reduction  which  I  think  would  come  with 
the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  of  trade  would 
be  somewhere  about  2«.  or  a  little  over,  so  there  is 
not  such  a  large  margin  in  the  absence  of  war  con- 
ditions as  you  put  to  me  just  now. 

1660.  What  you  mean  is  you  anticipate,  quite  apart 
from    any   economies   due    to    further   control,    a    ie 
CMC  of  2s.  a  ton.     You  think  that  will 
be  offset  by  the  new  wagm  demands  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  retail  work  in  London.    Once  more,  to  bring 
'•ack  to  the  facts,  the  retail  establishment*  coot 
'If.  4d.    and  there  ii  Is.  6d.  for  profit  and  interest  on 
'-.  4d.  a  ton,  and  on  top  of  that  again  some  6d. 
for  factors'  charge,  making  altogether  5s.  Id.  per  ton  I' 

•   the  figures. 

'     I  put  it  t-    you,  if  I  may  as  a  business  man, 

i    add    the   saving   due   to  the  organisation    in 

I... i,. I., i,  of  a  unified  coal  system  with  a  central  office 

t  dealing  with  an  authority  that  could 

give  you   coal   direct   from    the  colliery    without  any 

•lodiary.     you     could     distribute     that    coal     in 

n  and  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  this  5s.  4d.  a 

ind  save  more  than  the  9s.  to  which  you  ni 

Lgreo  with  the  2s.  but  I  do  not  agree  that  you 

get    rid    of    the    3s.    4d.     I    get   rid   of   the    •_'• 

mooting  normal  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 

:ainly  agree   further  economies  could   be   made. 

'iot  think  they  are  much,  and  that  is  as  far  an 

g»  without  making  enquiries  into  the  figures. 

•    i.H  iii;|«iv»il>le  to  i.  linite 

1662.  You  agree  there  would  be  some  saving  on  the 
3».   Id.  apart  from  the  -  d  .iH  :.l.,n-   tl  • 
•me  further  economy  that  muld  be  made. 

1663.  It   U  only   fair  to  aak   you   as   I   have  asked 
you  an  opinion  on  a  hypothetical  thing,  what  opinion 
have  you  formed?-  The  opinion   I   formed   is  the  sav- 
ing is  not  much,  but  there  is  a  saving.     I  really  cannot 
go  beyond  that. 

1864.    Mr.    H.   II     Tut-  i»->r.    I    understood  when  you 
took  over   control    YOU    maintained    in   existence   the 

i   the  handling  of  coal  you  spoke  of?- 
Yes,  we  found   we  muld   not  do  without  any   of   the 
stages.     We  did  try  to  go  behind  the  factor  in  certain 
•ires.     I    was '  new    and    perhaps    ill-advised.     I 
•   was  not  nn  efficient  business  method 

i  did   n.  t  try  to  construct  an   alternative 
organwuti  my   business.      We  had 

v  with  what  we  could  get  hold  of. 

the  fact  you  did  not   try  and   eli- 

minaUi  any  of  the  cost,  you  think  r«>iilly  by  eli-rinat- 

ompetitive  and  odd  selling  you  did  make   -"in.- 

I  think  the  •  '1  would  have  risen 

:f  it  had  not  been  for  the  control. 

7    That   i»   to  sav,  control,  limited   as  it  was  to 

measures,    did    protect    the    customer,    and 

•it-l  the  >«-llcr  ..f  roal  rais;ng  the  price  an  much 

I    do   not   know.     We 
idi-e   trade  conditions. 

:>pr.sini(    yon    had    po«M!»«ed    fuller    powers 
and    had  i    would    have    !"•"    able 

''     I    had     no 
in    to    that    eft- 

10W.  There  is  a  field  of  economy  that  has  not  been 
••\p|.,-  |M>mible    economy    of    unification 

r  two  place*,  where  thev  were  visited  with  acute 

M  .• 


trouble  owing  to  the  shortage  of  supplies  or  distribu- 
tion facilities,  we  had  to  consider  whether  by  pooling 
stocks  and  bringing  the  merchants  together  as  one 
group  we  could  do  the  tiling  more  efficiently  than  by 
leaving  them  to  keep  their  stocks  and  supplies  and 
get  on  as  best  they  could  separately.  We  have  had 
one  or  two  cases  like  that. 

1670.  You   did    not   make   a  general  plan? — No,   it 
was  no  business  of  ours  to  do  it. 

1671.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  was  ruled  out, 
you  are  satisfied  you  prevented  the  price  of  coal  rising 
as  much   as   it  would   have  done? — I  do  not  like  to 
put  a  quantitative  value  on  it,  but  I  think  if  we  had 
not   stepped   in,   it    would   l.ave   been    more  costly   to 
carry  on  the  business. 

1672.  Mr.   Sidney  Wtbb:    I  will  not  ask  you  anj- 
thing    about    establishment   charges,   you    said    there 
were  about  680  merchants   in  London? — That  is  the 
number  registered  with  as. 

1673.  Are    they    separate    concerns    or     are    *hey 
aliases — one  firm    appearing    with    a     few    different 
names? — Brary  firm   is  registered.     If  a  firm  traded 
in  another  name  it  would  still  be  registered,  and  pre- 
sumably combined  firms  would  be  included  in  it,  too. 

1674.  Is    it  within    your    knowledge   that   there    Is 
one  large  firm  which  doos  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  London  trade? — I  am  dealing  with  purely  house 

1676.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  is 
one  large  firm  which  does  a  verv  large  proportion  of 
the  London  tr.i  '  Mainly,  I  have  heard  there  is 

a  group  of  related  firms  that  do  a  considerable  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  not  a  paramount  factor  from  my 
point  of  view.  They  were  treated  like  any  other  linn, 
and  had  no  predominant  influence  with  us. 

liiTii.  The  680  are  dealers  of  very  different  size? — 
much  so  indeed,  from  a   very  small  tonnage  to 
a  very  large  tonnage. 

I'.rr.  Leaving  out  the  establishment  cost  and-  the 
cost  of  factoring,  the  management,  that  is  to  say, 
the  remuneration  of  the  managers  and  partners  and 
directors,  at  3d.  a  ton  comes  to  £63,000,  which, 
perhaps,  is  not  adequate  for  their  services? — 
Certainly  not. 

1678.  You  allow   Is.  3d.   for  profit  over  and  above 
management,  and  their  interest  and  this  >  01 
'OO?— That   is  not  on  680  merchants.     That  is 
for   everybody    in    the    coal    trade    other    than    the 
salaried   people. 

I'i7!l.  I  do  not  understand  that-  We  made  the 
merchant,  when  he  sold  the  coal  to  the  dealer,  credit 
the  dealer  with  the  1-  .  >o  that  ho  got  the  Is.  and  the 
merchant  lost  it. 

1680.  The  trolleyman  got  it?  The  trolleyman,  who 
worked  on  his  o»n  account  instead  of  getting  wages. 
We  secured  this  for  him  by  the  assent  of  the  mer- 
chant. When  coal  was  passed  on  between  the  dealer 
and  the  merchant,  the  Is.  passed  on  too,  and  no  addi- 
tional In.  was  put  on. 

KWjTjJMgfore  the  range  in  magnitude  between 
these  2JOT50  to  3,000  people  is  enormous:'  It  varies 
from  a  man  who  does  his  trade  with  one  horse  and 
cart  up  to  the  firm  doing  Lr>0,000  tons  a  year. 

1682.  With  a  firm  doing  that  the  Is.   a  ton   would 
represent  a  considerable  im-om.-        V         As  a  rule  they 
are  firms   with   a   large   number  of   people  interested. 
I  did  not  go  into  that. 

1683.  You  added  another  3d.  to  that  without,  I  will 
not  say  considering  the  fact  at  all,  but  the,  fact  is  you 
were  giving  large  sums  to  the  firms  that  had  already 
large  incomes?— Supposing  it  was  a  limited  liability 
company.     Their  gross  profit  would  be  the  same  for  the 
year  at   Is.  3d.   as   previously   with   the  Is.     The   in- 
comes  of    the    P.M. pie   interested    were,   as   I   thought, 
manifestly  to  l>e  kept  constant;   and   when  one  con- 
siders the  nature  <.f  the   position  of  the  middle  class 
in   these  hard  titles   I   think   wo  were  fairly  entitled 
to    try  to  maintain    the  middle  class   man's  income. 

1684.  Then    they  obtained    that  odd   3d.    to  the  Is. 
profit  in  order  to   maintain   the  level   of  living  of  the 
middle  classes  in   London:'     I  only  give  th.it   as  a  way 
of  looking  at  it.     We  must  maintain  the  net   revenue. 
to  be  fair  to  everybody.     When   we  get   less  tonnage 
we  have    to   increase   the    amount    per    ton    for   the 
pur|>ose. 
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1685.  The  Is.  per  ton  represents  a  large  purt  of  the 
miners'  claim  for  more  wages?- -You  certainly  do  not 
claim  there  should  not  be  anything? 

1686.  I  do  put  it  that  any  municipal  organisation 
of  this  sort  would  not  expect  £65,000  for  management 
and  £300,000  for  remuneration  for  the  heads  of  the 
departments  employed? — That  is  for  124  local  authori- 
ties. 

1687.  Is  not  that  the  vice  of  the  whole   thing?— 
I  understand  Mr.   Webb  to  say  that  if  ithere  was  a 
municipal  form  of  trading  the  local  authority  would 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  coal  supply  in  its  district. 
I  say  the  facts  which  you  are  taking  are  not  for  a 
single      municipality     but      for     the      Metropolitan 
Division,  which  represents  124  municipalities. 

1688.  Comparable  with   the   Water   Board? — Some- 
thing of  the  sort.     May  I  ask  you  a  question?     What 
is  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board? 

1689.  I   am   not  talking  of   the  cost  of  the  Water 
Board,   but  of  the  cost  of  the  coal.     If  you  compare 
the  cost  of  administration,  the  corresponding  figure 
to  this,  it  does  not  work  out  at  anything  like  Is.   a 
ton  of  coal? — I  am  in  a  distinctly  awkward  position 
in  this  sense.     I  have  been  brought  into  the  business 
from    outside,   and    had   always   to    maintain    a    fair 
balance  of  advantage  between  the  trader  and  the  con- 
sumer.    I  have  done  my  best  with  (that  position.     I 
think  it  is  only  fair  I  should  tell  Mr.  Webb  I  have 
had  deputations   from  small   traders  who   have  said 
most  emphatically  that  the  amount  I  have  allowed  is 
not  sufficient  to  live  upon.     I  have  had  their  figures 
before  me,  and  it  is  true  to  say  it  would  take  more 
than  2s.  a  ton  to  keep  them  fairly  remunerated  for 
their    services    where   they    are    working    themselves 
for   profit  instead  of  taking  their   money   as  wages. 
They  are  living  in  a  small  way.     In  fixing  our  price 
at  Is.  3d.,  as  I  say,  we  did  not  accept  in  full  that 
claim.     I  had  really  to  act  as  best  I  could  and  hold 
the  balance  between  the  large  firms  that  can   do   it 
for  less  than   Is.,   and   will  do,   if  left  to  free  com- 
petition   as   in    the   past,    and    the  email   firms  that 
needed  more  assistance.     We  could  not,  as  a  Govern- 
ment Department,  fix  it  on  a  low  standard,  but  on  a 
standard  that  would  maintain  our  distribution  facili- 
ties reasonably  efficient,  and  consequently  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Is.  3d.  was  the  proper  charge. 

1690.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Nothing  I  have  said  was 
by  way  of  criticism  of  your  Department.     It  is  on  the 
way  the   Is.    3d.    has   been    made.       Is.    6d.   was   put 
on  as  being  necessary.     If  the  large  firms  were  suffi 
ciently   fully  remunerated   the  smaller  firms  by  this 
intermediate  price  will  come  off  badly,  and  it  follows 
that  the  largest  firms  got  more  than  was  necessary? — 
I   agree  to  some  extent  they  did.     No  doubt  if  the 
large  firms  were  called  to  give  evidence  they  would 
show   they   had    made  more   than    Is.    3d.    a   ton    for 
the  coal.     There  is  one  observation  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had.     I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
however  the  coal  trade  is  conducted  you  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  whole  of  that  Is.  3d.     It  is  not  practicable 
to  transfer  that  Is.  3d.  to  the  miner.     It  cannot  be 
obliterated  by  any  organisation  of  the  coal  trade. 

1691.  Sir  L.    Chiozza  Money:    The   whole  of   it?— 
Yes. 

1692.  Mr.    Frank   Hodges :    There   is  one   question 
arising  out  of  the  statement  made  as  to  the  annual 
reserve  of  coal  in  London.  Did  you  say  that  amounted 
to  300,000  tons?— Not  this  year,  the  year  before. 

1693.  1918?— There  was  a  stock  of  384,000  tons  in 
one    particular   week   as    the    maximum.      That    was 
equivalent   to    three  weeks'    supply   of   coal    for   the   ' 
whole  metropolis. 

1694.  Out  of  that  reserve  of  coal  owing  to  its  being 
stacked  there  was  a  depreciation  of  20  per  cent.? — 
I  would  not  say  that,  and  I  did  not  say  that.     I  said 
it  varied  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  class  of  coal  put  down.     I  have  not  the  detailed 
figures  to  show  there  is  that  loss.     We  made  enquiries, 
and    from    specific  data    we   came   to    the   conclusion 
there  was  a  considerable  wastage  in  stacked  coal. 

1695.  Whether  it  was  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent., 
there  was  a  wastage  due  to  stacking? — It  merely  de- 
teriorates the  coal;  it  crushes  it  up.     Instead  of  being 
sold   as  house  coal  it  is  sold   at  different  prices  for 


industrial   purposes.     It   is  not  loss   in   the  sense  of 
total  loss. 

1696.  It  can  be  sold  at  a  less  price?-  There  is  some 
total  loss.     The  effect  of  the  weather  has  something 
to  do  with  it;  but  that  is  not  the  appreciable  loss. 

1697.  I  want  to  know  whether  when  such  deprepia- 
tion  takes  place,  as  it  does,   how  the  value  of  that 
depreciation    is   arrived    at,   and    whether   it   is    in- 
cluded in  this  9s.  margin? — The  9s.  was  based  upon 
an  actual  investigation  of  certain  merchants'  accounts 
and  in  so  far  as,   they  had  suffered  loss  by  wastage 
that     actual     ascertained     loss     would     be     in     those 
accounts.     It  is  in  that   way   that  you  get  the  loss 
upon  an  actual  ascertained  basis. 

1698.  The   consumer    in  the   long  run   has   to   pay 
for  the  wastage  caused  by  stacking? — He  will  always 
have  to  pay  for  a  certain  stock  to  secure  a  guarantee 
of  his  supply. 

1699.  That   is  not  the  point.     He  has  to   pay   the 
wastage  in  that  9s.? — Yes,  certainly. 

1700.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  coal  stocked 
in  London  to-day  ? — I  have  the  figures. 

1701.  What  are  they? — I  do  not  know  unless  it  is 
material  whether  I  should  give  it;  I  would  not  wish 
to  disclose  it. 

1702.  It  is  material  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;   I 
rtx>uld  like  to  know  it. 

1703.  Chairman:   Tell  me  as  a  matter  of  policy  why 
you  do  not  want  to  give  it? — I  suppose  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  stock  of  coal   in  London  to-day 
is  very  small. 

1704.  Chairman:    You  can  put  it  down  on  a   piece 
of   paper? — I    may   as   well   disclose  it. 

1705.  Mr.    Robert    Kmillie:    Mr.    Hodges  does   not 
want  it  for  the  miners'  purposes? — It  is  hardly  per- 
tinent   to    the    inquiry.     If    it  is    not    answered    the 
damage  is  done.     I  propose  to  disclose.     Any  mischief 
there  may  be  in  it  is  already  done.     We  have  43,000 
tons  stocked  in  merchants'  yards.     We  are  taking  in 
stock    at   the    riverside  wharvs   ourselves   out  of  sea- 
borne cargoes,  because  of  the  serious  lowering  of  the 
stock  in  case  some  fog  on  the  railway  or  snowstorm 
should    interrupt   supplies.     It  is    not    equivalent    to 
more  than  three  or  four  days'  supply.     We  have  cer- 
tain  reserve  stocks  in  the  hands  of  authorities.     We 
have   earmarked  certain   gas  stocks;    but   taking  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  the  stock  in  London  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  security. 

1706.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  week's  supply? — It  can 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a  week's  supply. 

1707.  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  percentage  of  wastage 
was  still  going  on? — Where  there  are  stocks  of  coal 
there  must  be  wastage. 

1708.  In   what   particular    class    of    coal   does   this 
wastage   occur   most? — In    the  soft  coal. 

1709.  From   what   area?— I   am  not  a  coal  expert, 
and  I   cannot  answer  that.     I  think   it  is  Leicester- 
shire.    We  have   a  good   deal    in    London   which    is 
rather  bad.     I  am  told  that  the  Durham  coal  we  aro 
bringing  in  is  very  bad  for  disintegration.     It  is  not 
a  question  of  loss  so  much  as  of  deterioration.     I  am 
7iot  an  expert  on  coal. 

1710.  You  cannot  give   us  information  whether   by 
scientific    handling   of   coal    that   wastage    could     be 
saved? — I    have  never   considered    the    point. 

1711.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   I  thought  Mr.   Hodges' 
point  was,  if  you  budgeted  for  your  stock  of  380,000 
tons   which   deteriorates    10   or  20  per   cent.,    and   if 
your  figure  of  9s.  included  that  loss,  and  if  there  are 
no  stocks  now  comparatively  as  compared  with  pre- 
viously,  that   loss  cannot  be  going  on,    but  you   are 
paying     merchants    for    the    supposed    loss? — I     will 
admit  this.     In  so  far  as  conditions  to-day  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation.      So   far   MS   a   variation  of  the   margin 
is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  stocks  are  so  small  is 
counterbalanced   by  the  fact  that  we   have  tried  on 
t  \\  n   or  three  occasions  to  put  coal  down  and  had  to 
pick  it  up  again  for  immediate  use;  so  perhaps  there 
was  not  so  much  loss  on  wastage  a.s  on  another  item 
of  expense,  the  handling  of  the  coal. 

1712.  That  is  a  very  serious  increase? — That  would 
be  a  greater  increase  of  cost  than  th?  wastage  would 
be.     I  do  not   think  the  situation   would   be  affected 
to  the  extent  of  any  real  sum  of   money  which  you 
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might   get    hold    of.     I    really   do   not    know;    1    can 
-.iv  J    have    not    i in  litigated    the   accounU  this 
winter,  as  there  has  been  no  need. 

1713.  Do    y.ut    know,    from    your    own    experience, 
of  any  colliery  owners  who  send  their  own  coal  into 
Ixmdgn   and   merchant  it   there? — Certainly. 

1714.  Do    they    belong    to   all    the   tiers?— I    think 
there    are    collieries    selling    in     London    direct    as 
merchants.     There  are  firms  who  are  both  merchants 

factors. 

iri">.  May  I  take  it  that  collieries  selling  in  London 
•a  merchants,  or  in  any  other  towns,  would  not 
have  their  prtbank  price  but  the  district  price  as 
'.'i  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  coal 
in  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  maximum  price  fixed 
for  everybody,  therefore,  a  colliery  selling  its  own 
coal  in  London  would  obtain  both  the  factor's  charge 
..i.  th«  coal  and  the  merchant's  profit.  That  is 
•greed.  There  is  no  question  upon  that.  The  firm 
that  factor.,  the  coal  and  the  firm  that  merchants  the 
coal  might  in  two  sets  of  books  put  in  two  items  of 
profit. 

17ir  are  told  on«  of  the  chief  reasons  foi 

giving  to  the  merchants  2s.  a  ton  on  an  order  under 

30  tons  was  because  they  had  to  send  a  letter  to  th« 

ry  company  and  send  a  letter  to    the  buyer,  and 

•.hat   they   got   the  2s.    a   ton— what   then:-     The 

-y  company  selling  direct  on   the  order  of  that 

person  30  tons  would  get  the  merchant's  2s.  in  addi- 

to    the    pithank    price?— I    thought    that    was 

ted.     The  2s.  was  fixed  definitely,  because  there 

was  a  factor's  shilling  and  •  merchant's  shilling,  and 

when    the    factor   dropped   out   the   2*.    were    added 

together. 

1717.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow.    It  was  in  steps 
That  was  for  different  classes  of  coal. 
.1  with  household  coal. 

171-  I  am  dealing  with  different  classes  of  bu 
—Take  household  coal.  The  figure  with  regard  to 
household  coal  is  I  >  •  "«">  •'  the  factor  goes 
the  consumer  it  is  2«.,  that  is  the  factor  s 
!•,  as  I  understand  it -and  the  original  merchant!) 
Is.  added  to  it. 

171,  :a»  Monty:    It  wms  Is.  6d.f     The 

Is.    6d.    has    not   gone    back    to   the    factor.      I    had 

ITIR  to  do  with  it 

17»).  I   think  th.-  dealer  has  been  railed  to  Is.  6d.> 
t   tho  fnctor. 

f  :  We  were  told  a  merchant, 

not  a  factor,  secured  the  Is.  a  ton  on  a  600  ton  order 
to   be  sent  to   tho  colliery  company.     Then   he   gets 
an  order   from   a  consumer   for  :«  tons  and   hi 
ward*  that  to  the  colliery   and  the  colliery  delivers 
to  the  person  who  wanU  the  39  tens  who  convey*  it 
the  railway  station  to  his  own  house-'-  You  are 
to  me  evidence  that  was  given  yesterday. 
•  trkhnm  :  This  is  a  very  important 
lie  has  raised.  Can  we  get  the  quantity 
add  undoi   the  system?-  I  am  going  to  give  that, 
have  from   my  own   returns  the  tonnage  which   they 
the  consumers.     Out  of  »  tonnnue 
ry    agents    or    factors    orders    of 
-16  ton*  in   a  week,  15,103  tons  were  supplied  to 
consumers  direct. 

That  nould  be  the  2s.?- It  could  be 

»   itf     I    do   not    know.     Out  of    roughly 

rf)6  ton*  a  week  the  return  shows  15,000  to  16,000 

tons   were  »old  direct  to  consumers  a   week,  that   w 

to  say,  sold  by  factors  direct  to  consumers.     In  truck 

'-/.:  That  is  7  per  cent.-     Y<>u 

,t   out    mor,.   quickly  than    I   could   do_ 

.uphold  coal.     I   am  not  dealing   with 

'iistrial  coal.  .         . 

re  are  two  points  I 

„»,,,  t  will  (jive  a  case  in  point.     I  have  m- 

from   a   collier  at   Whitley   Bay,   "here  a 
A  39..  a   t..n    f.-r    th-  coal   delivered.       Tl 
nk.  that  is  to  -.ay.  at  the  colhery 
wa«  Vm    fid      H  -d  why  it  was  necwwary  tl 

...       ll 

lore,]     «h- 
«,,  **!  at  tho  pit  l«,nl 

.,,!  with  his  horvs  and  cart  to  hWi 
,   f,,r  him       H"  went  to  the  colliery  t.,  BrdM  t-.c 


coal.  He  said :  I  will  cart  the  coal  at  5s.  a  ton  and 
deliver  it  at  your  house.  The  colliery  people  said  we 
cannot  allow  that.  We  shall  not  supply  the  carter 
of  yours;  you  cannot  do  that;  you  must  take  it 
through  your  regular  merchant.  That  is  according 
to  instructions,  I  understand,  given  to  the  colliery 
company,  and  it  is  on  your  instructions  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  supply  that? — The  man,  having  regis- 
tered elsewhere,  could  not  go  to  the  colliery. 

1727.  Why  the  difference  in  price?  This  man 
could  have  got  his  coal  somewhere  between  25s.  6d. 
and  39s.  The  real  difference  was  only  5s.? — I  was 
told  the  case  you  mentioned  was  at  Seaton  Delaval. 
The  price  of  coal  in  Seaton  Delaval,  which  I  looked  up 
before  coming  here,  in  order  to  meet  the  points  which 
you  were  raising,  I  find  is  made  up  of  the  pit  price, 
plus  3s.  6d.  per  load  of  15  cwts.  to  1  ton  for  delivery 
for  a  distance  not  to  exceed  1J  miles. 

172-4.  Do  you  mean  in  the  villager1— In  the  district. 

1729.  I  am  dealing  with  the  colliery  ?— That  is  the 
price  at  which  they  have  to  sell  the  coal.       If  they 
deliver  it  they  are  allowed  3s.  6d.  extra  for  15  cwte. 
to  1  ton  up  to  11  miles. 

1730.  This   can    be   proved?— If    you    give   me    the 
fact*  I  can  look  into  it. 

1731.  1    raise   this   because   I    know   it   is  going  on 
iiero.    \Vhythedifference?    The  proper  price  for 

taking  a  ton  of  coal  from  Seaton  Delaval  to  Whitley 
Bay  is  10s.  ?— It  might  not  be  10s.  The  price  of 
coal  from  the  Seaton  Delaval  Colliery  should  be  the 
pit  price  of  coal  plus  the  cartage  charges.  The 
charges  should  be  settled  by  the  Local  Authority  and 
person*  should  pay  that  price.  We  have  had  applica- 
tions from  collieries  with  regard  to  what  they  call 
landsale  prices.  The  pit  price*  are  not  as  full  prices 
;ift  they  mi^ht  he  entitled  to  charge,  because  you  will 
•iiiite  "understand  the  selling  of  ccal  by  retail  cost* 
tli. in  selling  it  direct  to  the  trade  at  the  pit. 
iiiiount  1  agreed  which  they  could  add  to  tlfc 
pit  price  of  the  coal  in  respect  of  the  extra  coat  of 
dealing  with  small  orders  and  clearing  them  through 
tlie  pit  accounts  was  6d.  plus  cartage,  and  they  could 
make  a  charge  on  that  basis.  If  your  figures  do  not 
agree  with  our  instruction*  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take 
:i*e  up  in  another  way.  I  must  have  the  facto, 
and  I  will  deal  with  the  ca»e.  Might  I  have  the  facts 
in  writing? 

173-J.  Mr.  .\ithur  Balfour:  Your  price  is  3s.  6d.  for 

,,g?— That    is    not    Whitley    Bay.      If    you    had 

said    Whitley    Bay   I    would    have   looked    it    up    for 

Whitley  Bay.     I  looked  it  up  for  Scaton  Delaval.     I 

was  not  told  ii  was  Whitley  Bay. 

Mi.  ./.   T.  r-.-ryie:   How  far  is  it? 

M,     I:    it     '  w/.cr:    Kive  miles. 

1733.  Mr.  Hubert  .S'mtllie :  It  is  not  within  the 
3s.  6d.  radius?— It  is  a  question  that  can  be  settled. 
If  you  give  me  the  facts  on  a  sheet  of  paper  you  shall 
have  thoanffpr. 

1734.T"sjujjK**  when  the  co-operative  societies  are 
merchant*  for  the  distribution  of  the  coal  they  are  on 
the  same  terms? — The  co-operative  societies  are  both 
factors  and  merchant*.  They  ate  treated  as  any 
other  merchant*  or  factors  in  the  trade. 

17:r  whore  a  co-operative  society  buys  coal 

and  distributes  it  to  it*  branches  ?— Yes. 

I7:«J  1  wish  to  raise  this  question.  In  Glasgow 
the  Co-operative  people  there  are  very  largely  dis- 
tributors of  coal?— They  do  about  half  the  trade  of 
Glasgow,  I  am  told. 

1737.  Aftor     the     rationing     they     wore     receiving 
76  per  cent,  of  their    previous    supply?— They  have 
ineived  far  more. 

1738.  I  understood  it  was  75  per  cent,  to  all  mer- 
chants?—That    was  our    minimum    standard    of    dis- 
tribution.    Tho   co-operative   societies   of  Glasgow,    I 
think,    if   they   will  turn   up  their   records,    will   find 
they  have  received  far  more. 

173!!.  1  kn-HV  that  on  one  occasion  the  master? 
refused  to  sell  them  any  more?— I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

1 7  in.  The  Coal  Controller  in  invnro  of  it.?  I  am 
n.M  :iM.-irc  «>!  it.  We  have  had  trouble  with  the  Co- 
operative Societies  of  Glasgow,  certainly. 
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1741.  And  for  a  very  good  reason  too.     When  coal 
rationing  first  came  up  a  fairly  large  number  of  the 
members  of    the    Co-operative    Societies    were    being 
supplied    l>y   outside   merchants   with  coal? — That   is 
putting  it  at  the  worst.     I  would  rather  put  it  this 
way.     Put  it  they  were;  they  bought  some  of  their 
coal    from   the   Co-operative   Society   and  some   from 
merchants  not  the  Co-operative  Society. 

1742.  A  very   large   number   bought   entirely    from 
outside    merchants    and    not    from    the    Co-operative 
Society  at  all? — It  may  have  been  so;  the  other  case 
was  more  common. 

1743.  After  rationing  people  had  to  register,   and 
a  very  large  number  registered  with  the  Co-operative 
Society?- -Yes. 

1744.  They  were  entitled   to  do  that? — There  was 
nothing   in   the   Order   which    prevented   them;    that 
is  to    say,   in    our    instructions.      We    were    entirely 
unable   to   cope   with   the   redistribution  of   the   coal 
through  all  the  different  distributing  agencies  in  the 
country.     If  we  had  tried  there  would  have  been  no 
proper  distribution  for  two  months.  In  order  to  prevent 
another   breakdown,   instructions  were  issued   to   the 
Local  Authorities,   and,  through  them,  to  the  public, 
and  I  take  it  they  carried  out  our  instructions,  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  customers  were  to  continue  to  trade 
with  the  merchants  or  dealers  with  whom  they  had 
traded  in  the  past.     That  was  a  provision  we  had  to 
make  for  good  practical  reasons.     You  had  to  get  coal 
through  your  regular  channels  or  not  at  all,  probably. 

1745.  I    am    not    making    a    complaint.      The    Co- 
operative  Society   were  not   differentiated,   and   they 
received  the  order  that  the  coal  consumers  in  Glasgow, 
as  elsewhere,  were  to  register  with  any  merchant  they 
cared  to  register  with? — Yes. 

1746.  It  is  not  the  Order  we  find  fault  with;  it  is 
your    instructions.     After    the    man    had    registered 
the  Co-operative   Society  found  they  could  not  meet 
the  claims  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  customers, 
their    own    people,    registered  with   them,    and  they 
made  a  complaint  to  say  they  wanted  more  coal?- 
Put  yourself   in   my   position   for  one  moment.     We 
had   to    proceed   with   the    distribution   of    coal    and 
register  our  customers.     There  was  a  certain  tonnage 
of  coal  coming  from  certain  collieries,  and,  when  it 
came,   they   had   agents   and   proper   trade   organisa- 
tions   for    securing    the     distribution.      "  We    were 

.suddenly  asked  by  the  Co-operative  Societies 
who  had  registered  far  more  customers  than 
they  ever  had  had  previously  where  that  tonnage  had 
come  from,  and  they  asked  us  to  find  coal  from  some- 
body else  and  give  it  to  the  Co-operative  Society.  It 
was  impossible  to  undertake  the  work,  and  I  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  it.  For  practical  reasons,  I  could  give 
no  other  decision.  When  we  had  the  work  of  the  Coal 
Office  and  agents  we  had  75  per  cent,  of  the  previous 
tonnage  available  for  distribution,  and  for  people  to 
come  and  ask  for  more  coal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
trade  which  had  got  into  this  unfortunate  position,  it 
was  impossible  to  comply,  and,  to  that  extent,  the  Co- 
operative Societies  probably  got  more  favourable 
treatment  than  any  other  merchants  in  the  trade. 

1747.  Do    you    say    the    distribution     of     coal    in 
Glasgow  is  not  a  mobile  thing?     Cannot  it  be  quickly 
changed  from  one  merchant  to  another  ? — Even  to-day 
if  you  take  the  whole  tonnage  of  Glasgow,  5,000  tons 
every   week   passes,    not  through   trade   agencies,   but 
through   the    Controller's    agency,    because    we    were 
entirely  unable  to  make  our  allocation  of  coal  meet 
the  shifting  of  business. 

1748.  Now   put   yourself   in   my   place.     If   a   large 
number  of    these    members  were   coalminers  working 
10  or   15  miles  outside  Glasgow,   but  living  in   Glas- 
gow, and  they  were  registered  according  to  the  Order 
with  the  Co-operative  Society,   and   were  told  could 
not   get   coal — though    they   were  producing   it  every 
day,    and    were   told    they    would    have  to    go    back 
and  register  with  the  merchant  they   had  previously 
got    the    coal    from     the   feeling    in    Glasgow    in    the 
Co-oporativo  world    is    it    was    not   because    the    coal 
supply  was  not  sufficiently  ample  if  it  had  been  sent 
to    the    Co-operative    to    meet     the    new    claim    of 


these  registered  people,  but  it  was  because  you 
wanted  to  protect  tne  large  merchants  against 
the  Co-operative  Society  ?— Certainly  that  puts  a 
different  aspect  upon  it,  and  it  is  right  I  should 
explain  my  position.  When  I  entered  upon  the  con- 
trol I  set  myself  one  principle  upon  which  to  work. 
When  we  started  we  said  that  when  the  control  was 
wound  up  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  leave  every- 
body in  the  position  they  were  in  before  the  control. 
I  certainly  laid  that  down.  It  was  in  a  time  of  war, 
and  people  were  being  taken  out  of  their  businesses 
and  sent  to  France.  Some  were  left  to  carry  011  the 
business  here.  We  did  not  know  who  had  gone  or 
who  had  stayed.  I  said  the  only  safe  course  which 
we  can  adopt  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the 
tonnage  through  the  existing  channels,  and  in  the 
existing  way.  That  was  done  by  my  directions  and 
by  my  instructions.  It  was  right  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  secure  that.  We  have  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  even  now.  There  are  people  coming 
back  from  the  Front  day  by  day  wishing  to 
resume  their  business  as  coal  dealers.  Merchants 
were  able  to  keep  their  businesses  going  by  other  per- 
sons, but  the  little  dealer,  who  had  a  horse  and  cart, 
when  called  up  went  out  of  it.  He  had  no  customers 
registered  and  he  is  now  returning  and  wants  to  get 
back  to  his  business.  We  have  issued  instructions  to 
assist  to  reinstate  these  men.  Our  whole  principle 
has  been  that  our  control  should  not  in  the  end  effect 
any  substantive  disturbance  of  trade  because  it  was 
only  a  temporary  control  and  we  were  not  justified  in 
doing  it.  We  have  done  our  best  to  help  people  and 
tried  to  be  fair  to  everybody. 

1749.  You  know  there  is  a  Scotch  representative  of 
the  Coal  Controller? — Thexe  is  a  branch  in  Scotland. 

1750.  Is  it  one  of  your  branches?     My  branch  has 
divisional  offices,  25  of  them.     There  are  four  in  Scot- 
land and  21  in  England  and  Wales.     We  de-centralise 
a   lot   of   our   detail  work   to   the  branch  offices.     If 
you   will   give  the   name  of  .the  person  you   are   re- 
ferring to  I  will  look  into  it. 

1751.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our :    I  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Smillie's  case,  but  we  shall  not  get  our  report  by  the 
20th  March  if  we  spend   all  this  time  on  individual 
cases? — I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  office  a  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject for  a  considerable  time.     I  have  seen  the  Glasgow 
Co-operative  Societies  two  or  three  times  by  deputa- 
tion.    I  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  their  grievances. 
The  last  time  I  understood  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  settlement  of  the  case.     I  really  hardly  see  that 
this   is   a   proper   place   for   the  ventilation   of  their 
grievances  when  we  are  engaged  on  a  discussion  of 
this  sort. 

1752.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   It  is  because  I  feel  you 
have  taken   the  matter   in  hand   for  securing  a   far 
larger  return  for  the  coal  trade  than  you  are  entitled 
to  give  them? — That  is  not  a  fair  inference  from  any- 
thing we  have  done.     We  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
trade  on  an  economic  basis  as  far  as  possible  and  to 
hold  the  balance  fairly  between  myself  and  the  trade 
and  consumers. 

1753.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :   Do  you  know  the  percent- 
age of  the  previous  trade  the  Co-operative  Societies 
of    Glasgow    had    as    compared    with    the   coal    mer- 
chants in  Glasgow? — I  am  told  they  had  about  half 
the  business. 

1754.  The   percentage    of    the   previous    trade? — I 
only  know  the  facts  as  they  come  to  me.     I  under- 
stand  they  are  doing  about  half   the   business  nomi- 
nally.    I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Smillie's 
case.     I   have  met,  and   I   think   I   have  met  fairly, 
the   demands   of  the   Co-operative  Societies.     I    went 
out  of  my  way  to  get  them  out  of  the  hole  in  which 
they  were  placed  tbrough  no  fault  of  theirs  or  mine. 

1755.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :   When  talking  of  London, 
I  suppose  you  mean  the  Metropolitan  Division  as  de- 
fined by  your  Fuel  Order? — By  the  map.     May  I  hand 
in -another  document? 

Mr.  1!.  11".  Cooper-.    I  want  some  idea  of  the  area 
you   are  speaking  of. 


(Adjourned  for  a  thurt  time.) 
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1756.  -Ur.  11.  H'.  Cooper:   You  referred  to  the  map 

uf  the  Metropolitan  Divisions.     1  should  like  to  ask 

you  what  you  mean  whenyou  compendiously  use  the 

MUII    ••  London."      Have  you    any    idea    of   the 

size   of    that   Metropolitan   Division    with   regard  to 

pulations   and  go   on? — A   population    approxi- 

.   of  »  million  people  and  the  number  of  houses 

1J  million  or  rather  over.    That  is  private  houses.     I 

u  ill  put  iu  another  document  which  will  be  of  use  in 

.    and   that  is   the  actual   Controller's 

•:    regulating  the  prices    in   London,  giving    the 

exact    prices   fixed    under    various   circumstances    in 

I.  •;.•!•. n.      I   would  like  to  call  attention  to  Clause  3 

mil  Clause  4  on  page  2.     You  will  see  there  that  coal 

a   rebate  on  the  price  of   Is.   6d.   per  ton, 

lanae  4   dealers  get  a   rebate  of  Cs.  on  the 

price.     I    wish  to  call  attention  to  these  two   items, 

because  in  the  IB.  6d.  and  in  the  6s.  is  the  merchant's 

profit,  and  I  call  attention  to  that  as  emphasising  the 

fact  that  th.-re  was  no  additional  allowance  for  profit 

made  to  the  dealer.   The  Metropolitan  area  is  covered 

i-  'lull-  will  be  found   the 

variati<-ii<   in   price   for  different   parts  uf   1/omlon  due 
entirely  to  the  railway  rates  varying,  and  in  further 


(Tke 


appendices   there   are  set   out   the   extra   charges   for 
special  delivery. 

1757.  A'ir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  kindly  told  us  that 
the  cost  of  your  particular  department  amounted  to 
I'd.  [ier  ton.     Was  that  counting  over  the  whole  area 
administered  by  you,  including  the  provinces? — That 
is.  as  I  estimated,  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  33 
million  tons  of  house  coal  which  I  shall  handle  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  but  not  Scotland. 

1758.  It  covers  the  whole  of   England   and   Wales !- 
-Yes. 

1759.  Mr.  Evan  Williamt. :  Are  there  many  engaged 
in  the  same  position  as  you  and  not  paid  the  same  as 
yourself  ?-  -That  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  I  presume.  I 
should  think  that  of  my  own  staff  probably  half  are 
not   being   paid    a  commercial    rate   of   salary.     Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  a  charge  on  the  Government  at  all. 
The  railway-men  are  a  charge  on  the  Government,  but 
they  do  not  come  into  this  particular  account.     They 
are  a  charge  on  the  railway  account. 

1760.  So  that  if  your  department  were  made  a  per- 
manent Government  Department  and  everybody  paid 
a  salary,  the  costf  would  be  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time?     I  agree  that  that  would  send 
the  cost  up. 

withdrew.) 


•i :  I  want  now  to  redeem  a  promise  I  made. 
Mr.  Hodges  Baked  me  to  get  the  price  of  Admiralty  . 
coal.     I  have  the  witness  her*  now. 

•oper:  I  should  like  to  correct  a  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday.  On  page  31  of  the  Notes, 
Quart  ion  No.  688,  we  had  some  discusaion  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  earnings  in  Form  U.  The  case  I  was 
thinking  of  was  the  net  amount  paid  in  cash  over  the 
•  T.  That  is  n<  My  information  U  that 

the  only  deduction  from  the  gross  amount  of  earnings 
in  the  case  I  was  referring  to  was  the  cost  of  leading 


fire  coal  to  men.  The,  workmen's  proportion  of  the 
rial  Health  In-ui  .me,  js  handed  over  to  the  em- 
ployer. He  completes  the  cards  for  the  men.  Then 
the  deduction  for  pick  paid  to  the  smith  and 
any  other  optional  deductions  are  handed  over  to  the 
respective  treasures  indicated  by  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Hubert  Smillic :  All  those  deductions  appear  in 
the  earnings. 

Mi-.  I!  \V.  <  i,->per  :  That  is  so,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  fire  coal  leading. 


Mr    WALTER  ST.  DAVID  JENKIX-  -  worn  and  examined. 


IT''. I.  I'i'lirman:  I  think  you  are  Deputy  Director  of 
acta  at  the  Admiralty  r— Yes. 
i    are  going  to  speak  as  to  the  price  paid  by 
the  Admiralty  for  large,  unscreened  and  small  coals  in 
various  distncta  over  various  time*  ? — Yea. 

You  give  the  quantities  taken  by  the  Admiralty 

for  a  pre-war  year  and  in   1'JIH.     You  have  your  Tables 

you.*     Which  Table  is  most  convenient  to  Uke 

-I  think  it  would  be  moat  convenient  to  Uke  the 

illy  price*  for  large  and  unscreened  steam  coal  for 

•ricts"  which   comprise   South    and  West 

Notts  and  Derby,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 

Scotland.    The  Admiralty's  interest  in  these  coal* 

to  the  war  was  quite  negligible.     Our  total  drawings  in 

the  pre-war  year  of  all  coal  amounted  to  abou 

tons.     Of  that  quantity  not  much  more  than  100.UOO  tons 

were  taken   from  all  the  other  districts   outside  South 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and  they  were  not  used  in 

ship*.     During  the  war  the  Admiralty  had  to  undertake 

all   coal,   not    only    for   the  War   Office    (the 

i»ry  Forces),  but  also  the  French  and  Italian 

State  Railways  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  Egyptian  htate 

Railways   that  were   run   as  military  railways ;    that   is 

apart,  of  course,  from  the  French  Navy,  Italian  Navy, 

an  i  the  Russian  Navy. 

I.  Take  first  the  Table  beaded  Admiralty  Prices  for 
Large  and  Unscreened  Steam  Coal  V— This  small  I  able 
might  go  with  it.  It  makes  the  comparison  between  I '.'14 

17''...    Draw  our  attention  to  that,  please.     You  set  out 

the  period   1314   and    I '.'!."..  and  then  you  come  to 

I '."17.  and    I'.MH  :  you  Uke  both  halve-  and  you  set 

•10  price— South  and  West  Yorks,  Notts  and  Derby, 

.rn.  Northumberland,  Scotland  :  and  then  there  is  a 

.n  headed  "certain  remarks."     Now,  will  you  Uke 

•tie  Table,  because  that  give*  it  in  the  form  that  Mr. 

-A  asked.    You  will  see  there  Large  aii'l  Unscreened 

i  area*,  pre-war  pni- 
That  corresponds   with   th  •   lowest 

••  next  Table  I  want  you  to  .....  ...  i- 

called   ToUl   Admiralty    Drawings  of  Coal  during   I'.'M 


compared  with  pre-war  expenditure.  You  net  out  lirst  of 
all  thete  the  Admiralty  tonnage  from  South  Wales  ami 
then  from  other  district* '.' — Yes.  South  Wales  includes 
Monmouthshire,  of  course. 

17<>7.  Then  you  set  out  the  amounts  for  th.-  War  Ollice, 
the  Italian  Navy  and  Hallway*,  the  French  Marine-  and 
Railway*,  the  Egyptian  Railways  aud  the  American 
Navy  V— That  quantity  for  the  American  Navy  was  taken 
l>y  their  own  warships  in  the  Bristol  Channel  or  else- 
where, a*  the  case  may  lie.  The  United  States  Ami. 
shipped  Welsh  coal  to  France  under  their  own  arraugc- 
m  •  •-. 

-.  The  toUl  Admiralty  expenditure  for  the  year 
11U3-14  was  how  much  ?— 1,900,000  tons.  Of  that 
quantity  all  except  about  100,000  tons  was  best  \V.  1-1, 
n*ed  for  Fleet  purposes.  It  might  be  of  interest,  also, 
that  post-war  requirements  would  probably  lie  reduced 
from  rttft  flams  of  roughly  1  -,'  millions.  We  are  scrapping 
our  coal-burning  ships  to  a  very  great  extent. 

ITii'J.  Mr.  l-'.rmi  H'illi'iHii  :  So  that  their  requirements 
will  be  decreased.  When  it  says  total  annual  exgiendi- 
ture,  what  does  that  mean? — That  is  in  tons.  That  is 
the  quantity  we  drew. 

1770.  Mr.  K.  \V.  Cw/xr  :   Does  your  100,000  tons  com,. 
from  various  districts  V--Yes— chiefly  from  Northumber- 
land,  and   to    a    certain    extent    from    Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Scotland.     That 
was  all  used  for  land  trailers — either  for  furnaces  or  land 
engine  purposes.      It  was  not  used  on  board  ship.     These 
requirements  that  I  have  shown  hero  for  other  districts 
during  1918  were  largely  used  for  ships'  use  as  well,  surh 
a-  hunkering  purposes,  because  we  had  to  supply  coal  to 
all  our  requisitioned  ships. 

1771.  I  take  it  Durham  coal  was  non-existent  before  the 
war  V — I  do  not  think  we  used  mu  ;h  of  any  before  the  »  ar. 

I77'J.  f'luiirmutt  :  The  last  table  I  want  to  come  to  is 
the  table  of  prices  |iaid  by  the  Admiralty  for  Welsh  Large 
first  aud  then  Welsh  Small.  Mr.  llalfour  reminds  me 
that  the  totil  for  the  Admiralty  expenditure  for  tin'  year 

i'.M.'f  Upft-wvwM  1,900,000  tons }     Yes. 

17?:i.  The  grand  total  for  drawings  of  cual  durinj,'  I'.HH 
I<T  tli  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Italian  Railways  and  Navy 


0  See  Appendices  44  and  (.. 
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French  Marine  and  Railways,  and  American  Navy,  came 
to  20,140,000  ?— Yes. 

1774.  Now  turn  to  that  table  :  Welsh  Coal  Prices,  Large 
Admiralty  during  1913,  17s.  OJd.  ;   average  during  1914, 
17s.  5d.  to  22s.     I  want  to  come  to   1918,  the  1/1/18  to 
the  23/6/18,  the  price  is  28s.  6d.  to  33s.,  and  the  1st  Sep- 
tember onwards  33s.  6d.  to  38s.     The  Welsh  Small  Coal 
prices  during  1914  were  5s.  to  lls.  9d.     Is  that  all   pre- 
war? — Not   pre-war.      That  was   bought  after  the  war. 
We  never  bought  small  coal  prior  to  the  war.     That  was 
bought    for    bunkering   purposes,   chiefly   from   August 
onwards. 

1775.  What  prices  are  those— are  they  pit  mine  prices? — 
All  the  prices  quoted  are  free  on  board  at  port  of  ship- 
ment. 

1776.  Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  What  is  it  that  accounts  for 
the  big  variation  of  5s.  to  Us*  9d.  ? — During  August  and 
September,  if  you  remember,  in  South  Wales  the  market 
was  very  much  upset,  and  there  was  a  glut  of  small  coal, 
and   all  I   can  think  is  that  very  cheap  spot  purchases 
were  made. 

1777.  You  took  advantage  of  it  and  bought  as  cheaply 
as  you  could  ? — Yes.     The  collieries  were  glad  to  sell  the 
coal  at  those  prices. 

1778.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  other  cases? 
To  what  extent  is  the  difference  between  these  two  figures 
due  to  fluctuations  in  the  market,  and  to  what  extent  due 
to  quality  of  coal  ? — Do  you  mean  the  difference  between 
the  5s.  and  the  lls.  9d. 

1779.  No.     I  know  about  the  exceptional  conditions  in 
1914  ;  but  later  on  still  you  will  find  considerable  differ- 
ences between  the  prices  ? — Taking  the  year  1915,  it  was 
10s.  to  21s.      That  21s.  would  represent  contracts  that 
were  made  firm  probably  for  the  various  State  railways 
over  a  period,  whereas  the  10s.  would  represent  the  prices 
paid  on  spot  purchases  when  the  market  was  in  a  very 
low  condition.     As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  South  Wales  throughout  the  war  in  dealing 
with  small  coal. 

1780.  Chairman  :  1  took  the   year  1913   and   went  to 
1918  with  regard  to  the  large  coal.     I  will  do  the  same 
now  with  regard  to  the  small.     From  the  1st  January, 
1918  to  the  24th  June  it  was  17s.  6d.  to  21s.,  and  from  the 
1  st  September  onwards  22s.  6d.  to  26s.    Then  there  is  one 
other  table  that  is  explanatory  of  that  :  prices  paid  by  the 
Admiralty  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  coal  in 
1918.     Let  us  go  through  that  document.     It  is  2s.  6d.  per 
ton  below  the  Coal  Controller's  scheduled  rates  ? — The 
scheduled  rate  for  best  large  coal  was  35s.  6d.     Up  to  the 
31st   of    December,    1917,   the   Admiralty   paid   varying 
prices  for  coal  according  to  its  own  standard  quality,  but 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  the  prices  were  based  on 
the  scheduled  rates. 

1781.  Now   tell  us  the   circumstances  with   regard  to 
small  coal  ? — That  is  also  according  to  the  Controller's 
schedule.    The  small  coals  are  graded  in  eight  grades,  with 
a  difference  of  6d.  per  ton  between  them.    The  Controller's 
price  on  the  1st  of  January,  1918,  was  24s.,  and  the  Ad- 
miralty paid  3s.  less. 

1782.  Then  we  have  the  varying  increases  imposed  by 
the   Controller  during    the    year  :    24th   June,  2s.  6d.  ; 
1st  July,  2s.  ;  1st  September,  6d.     The  present  price  of 
large  coal  is  2s.  less  and  the  small  coal  2s.  6d.  less  than  the 
control  rates? — They  are  really  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  respectively 
less  than  what  the  colliery  can  get  under  the  schedule, 
because  there  is  an  allowance   made   there   for   6d.   for 
commission  which   was  diverted   from   the  exporters,  I 
understand,  list  year. 

1783.  "  The  above  prices  are  free  on  board  at  the  nearest 
port  of  shipment "  ? — Yes. 

1784.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  observe  that  these  quantities 
taken  by  the  Admiralty  are  for  the  whole  of  1918  ? — Yes. 

1785.  Can  you  give   me  approximately  what  was  the 
total  quantity  taken  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1918  ? — 
I  should  say,  roughly,  that  it  would  be  three-fourths  of 
this. 

1786.  Would  I  be  reasonably  safe  in  assuming  that  one- 
half  were  taken  up  to  the  end  of  June,  and  another  quarter 
between  June  and  September  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  would. 
Of   that  total   quantity   there   may  have   been   a   slight 
falling  off  from  the  llth  of  November. 

1787.  It  would  be  a  fair  approximation,  you  think  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

1788.  Mr.  Evan   Williams  :  Since   the  Armistice,   and 
more  particularly  since  the  1st  of  January,  the  quantities 
taken  have  been  very  much  less? — They  have  been  reduced. 


They  were  reduced  very  largely  on  the  1st  of  February 
because  we  are  now  only  satisfying  our  own  requirements 
and  are  not  supplying  our  Allies. 

1789.  Could  you  give  us  approximately  the  quantit 
taken,  say,  for  March,  and  the  monthly  quantity  taken 
for  November  ? — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  off  hand.     I 
would  not  like  to  speak  as  to  what  our  drawings  are  likely 
to  be  during  this  month  ;  1  would  not  like  to  guess. 

1790.  Would  they  be  25  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent.  ? — 
I  daresay  they  would  be  less. 

1791.  Less  than  50  per  cent.  ? — A  reduction  of  50  or  60 
per  cent,  during  March,  I  should  think. 

1792.  You  anticipate  a  still  further  reduction  ?— Yes, 
the  quantities  will  go  on  being  reduced. 

1793.  So   that   in   order    to    keep    the    South   Wales 
collieries  going,   there   must    be    a    considerably   larger 
export   to   foreign   countries   than   during   the   last  few 
months  ? — Yes. 

1794.  And  that  must  be  increasingly  so  ? — Yes. 

1795.  Ultimately  do  you  expect  that  the  consumption 
by  the  Admiralty  will  come  down  to  the  pre-war  figures  ? 
—Yes,  we  expect  that  it  ought  to  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  it  may  conceivably  be  less.     Of  course,  it   is   very 
difficult  to  say  ;  but  as  the  fleet  demobilises,  the  require- 
ments will  fall  away,  and  ultimately  they  will  be  less  than 
pre-war. 

1796.  Because  of  the  substitution  of   oil  for  coal  ? — 
Yes,  very  largely. 

1797.  Is  it  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Admiralty  to  substitute 
oil,  as  far  as  possible,  for  coal  in  the  Navy  ? — Yes.     In 

•  the  present  designs  of  ships,  we  have  not  built  any  coal- 
burning  ships  for  some  time — that  is  to  say,  the  capital 
ships,  light  cruisers,  and  destroyers  are  all  oil-burning.  I 
may  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  oil  there  would  not 
have  been  enough  of  the  best  Welsh  coal  to  go  round 
during  the  war. 

1798.  Mr.   J.    T.   Forgie  :    So  far  |as   Scotland  is   in- 
terested in  this  matter — and  it  interests  them  very  con- 
siderably— I  suppose  the  i-ame  answers  would  apply  ? — 
Yes,  except  that  our  requirements  fiom  Scotland  would 
be  about  the  same  as  they  were  pre-war.     They  may  even 
increase  to  a  certain  extent,   because   we   have   another 
dockyard  at  Rosyth  which  will  probably  get  its  coal  from 
Scottish  mines. 

1799.  With  that  exception  we  shall  be   in    the   same 
position  as  before.     You  think  Scotland  will  not  suffer  ? 
— I  do  not  think  Scotland  will  suffer  very  much,  because 
Scotland  did  not  do  much  before  the  war,  and  they  can 
hope  to  do  as  much  after  the  war. 

1800.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden  :  On  the  question  of  prices, 
until  the  standard  prices  were  established,  the  prices  paid 
by  the  Admiralty  were  a  matter  of  bargain  between  your- 
self, as  representing  the  Admiralty,  and  the  coalowuers  ? 
—Yes. 

1801.  Without  asking  for  the  exact  amount,  I  take  it 
that  the  prices  that  you  have  here  011  this  list  are  very 
much  below  the  current  market  prices  ? — Yes,  they  were, 
certainly  lower. 

1802.  Very  considerably  lower  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  is  the  current  market  price.     The  current  market 
price  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  price  at  which  coal  is  selling 
on  spot  conditions,  but  three-fourths  of  the  coal  that  is 
exported  is  sold  over  the  year  at  a  price  which  has  been 
fixed  months  before,  sometimes  12  months  before.    I  may 
say  that  in  arriving  at  the  Admiralty  price  for  Welsh 
coal  especially,  and  to  some  extent  the  other  districts,  we 
based  our  price  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  Price  of  Coal 
(Limitation)  Act  of  1915 — that  was  after  it  was  passed, 
and  in  that  case,  if  any  increases  were  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  account  of  increased  wages  of  working, 
we  used  to  pay  them  automatically. 

1803.  The  price  of  coal  to  the  Admiralty  generally  was 
really  less  ? — Considerably   lower  than  current  rates  for 
export,  and,  of  course,  it  was  free  of  all  commission  and 
brokerage. 

1804.  With  regard   to   the  question  of   quantities,  of 
course  the  figure  you  are  dealing  with  for  the  after-war 
consumption  is  the  1,900,000  tons,  because  this  very  large 
figure  of   20  million  odd  tons  of   consumption  in  1918 
includes   very  large   consumers   who   would   not   in   the 
ordinary  way  be  included  in  your  figures  ? — That  is  so. 

1805.  For  instance,  your  bunker  requirements  for  the 
Admiralty? — We  had  to  lay  down  depots  for  coal  for 
practically  all  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  vessels. 

1806.  So  that  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  off  the 
1,900,000  tons  ;  whatever  you  may  reduce  it  to  inconse- 
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qoence  of  the  age  of  oil  fuel  ?  —  Yes.    At  least  20  per  cent 
off  the  1,900,000  tons. 

1807.  That  would  be  a  very  large  thing  in  the  total 
consumption  of  coal  ?  —  Tea. 

L.  Chiozza  M'niey  :  So  far  as  these  figures 
relate  to  the  exportation  of  coal,  are  they  included  in  the 
ordinary  export  returns  V—  Daring  1918  the  figures  were 
supplied  to  the  Custom  House,  and  I  understand  that 
they  are  included  either  as  exports  or  as  bunkers.  The 
figures  include  Admiralty  bunkers  in  this  country,  and 
they  wonM  appear  separately. 

1809.  As  far  as  they  are  exports  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
they  are  now  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  ?— 
Yes. 

1810.  Hare  you  calculated  what  is  the  margin  between 
tb.-  price  paid  for  this  Admiralty  coal  and  the  price  paid 
by  ordinary  consumers  of  similar  coal  ?  —  The  difference 
during  1918  has  been  about  2s.  to  3s.,  as  compared  with 
the  scheduled  rates  of  the  Coal  Controller. 

1  H  1  1  .  Those  are  f  .o.b.  prices  ?—  Yes. 

1812.  That  would  be  20  million  half  -crowns  ?—  Yes. 

In  the  remarks  column  there  is  a  note  at  the 
bottom  relating  to  1918  wh:ch  I  should  like  you  to 
explain  '/—There  was  a  considerable  agitation,  which 
reached  its  aenith  last  Tear,  at  the  lownen  of  the  price 
that  the  Admiralty  had  been  paying.  There  had  been, 
all  through  the  war,  agitation  on  the  part  of  coal- 
owners  with  regard  to  the  lowness  of  the  Admiralty's 
prices  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  were  obtainable 
in  the  open  market,  and  representations  were  made  to  us 
last  year  by  the  Coal  Mines'  Department  that  our  prices 
were  too  low  as  compared  with  the  schedule  prices,  so  we 
•greed,  from  the  1st  of  July,  to  put  op  the  prices  by 
4s.  6d.  so  as  to  bring  them  within,  roughly,  half-a-crown 
of  the  schedule  price. 

1814.  You  felt  that  yon  were  paying  too  little?—  No, 
we  did  not  feel  that. 

1815.  But  you  yielded   to  the  representations  ?—  We 

altogether.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  Admiralty  should  pay  the  scheduled  rates  all 
round. 

1  the  Coal  Mines'  Department  explain  to  you 
that  the  coalowners  did  not  really  want  thin  ?—  No,  they 
represented  that  they  had  recent  applications  from  the 
eoalowners. 

7.  Are  yon  not  aware  that  the  money  has  not  gone 
to  them,  but  that  it  has  gone  to  the  Exchequer  ?—  Yes, 
except  as  regards  five  per  cent  of  the  excess  profit. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  thought  we  cleared  up  that  point 
about  the  fire  per  cent,  yesterday. 

'  u-kham  :  They  thought  the  fire  per 
cent,  was  worth  getting  ?—  I  never  found  that  the  excess 
profits  tax  presented  any  contractor  asking  for  increased 

j.r.  ••- 

>.  Mr.  Eva*  Willi-iM*  :  Yon  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  coalowners  are  keen  on  getting  the  last  halfpenny 
fnr  th.  ir  coal  ?—  I  am  certain  they  are. 

R.    //.    Twenty  :      I     understand    that    tin- 
iralty  has  paid  2s.  6d.  below  the  standard  price  ?— 

Only  in  1 

It  has  paid  something  below  it  all  through?  — 

V  - 

!.y  did  the  Admiralty  get  its  coal  so  much 
cheaper?—  We  always  pride  ourselves  upon  being  good 

you  mean  that  yon  buy  in  bulk  ?—  Yes,  we  buy 
in  Imlk.  Jtcfore  the  war  we  took  the  trade  into  onr  con 
fldence,  and  we  used  to  buy  over  the  twelve  months. 

1824.  That  is  to  say,  the  secret  of  getting  coal  cheap  is 
that  v  i  large  quantities  through  a  single  depart- 

r|7- 

:    With   regard  to  this   half- 

crown  that  yon  pot  the  price  up  at  the  Controller's  request, 

'i  comes  to  £2,'iO",i»«  of  which  80  per  cent,  went  to 

Exchequer  in  excess  profits,  l'<  per  cent,  went  to  the 

I  for  redistribution,  and  5  per  cent,  went 

to  man  successful  mines.     That  5  per  cent   amounted  to 

•i.OOO?-  Yes. 

•'I.  I  suppose  it  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Ad- 
Uy  that  that  £125,000  would   go  straight  into  the 
t«  of  a  certain  small  proportion  of  tli«-  roalowners  at 
the  time  they  were  making  very  large  profit*?—  We  have 
••t  sight  of  that  fact.     We  put  ourselves  entirely  in 
tli.'  (MI,'!-  •  .!'•••  i      .  MUM  1  1.  1-  !•  '••.:•  ••• 

The  Coal  Mines'   Department,  we 


evi 

• 


id  not  know  what  profits  the  owners 


Sir  Arthur  Dackham  :  Was  that  distributed  only  among 
a  small  number  of  people  ?  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  said  it 
was  distributed  among  a  small  number. 

Mr  Xl<l>ie>/  Webb  :  I  assume  it  went  to  those  collieries 
which  were  supplying  Admiralty  coal. 

Nir  Arthur  Duel-ham  :  Only  a  proportion  to  those  which 
made  a  profit. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  That  is  why  I  said  a  small  number. 
1827.  Mr.  ]{.  H'.  Cooper  :  The  number  of  persons  from 
whom  you  were  buying  coal  in  1918  was  not  a  small  num- 
ber ? — No,  it  was  practically  the  whole  of  the  collieries 
that  produce  coal  on  any  s'.-ale. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  do  not  make  a  point  about  it  if  it 
was  a  large  number.  I  was  anxious  not  to  imply  that  all 
the  colliery  owners  got  it. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Mr.  Jenkins  tells  you  that  practi- 
cally they  did. 

M,:  *''lnfij  Webb  :  If  the  whole  of  the  coalowners  got 
it,  it  makes  the  point  all  the  stronger. 

1*28.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Did  it  only  represent  20 
million  tons  over  an  output  of  200  million  tons  ? — That 
is  so.  It  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  output. 

.l/i-.  Si-laHj  Webb  :  On  this  further  point  of  why 
the  Admiralty  should  lie  supplied  at  rather  less  than  the 
other  buyers,  does  that  not  mean  that  the  other  buyers 
will  have  to  pay  more  because  the  Admiralty  is  buying  so 
cheap  ? — It  may  be. 

1830.  Or  might  it  not  be  that  there  is  less  for  the  miners 
to  receive  if  the  Admiralty  buy  so  cheap  V  This  came 
altogether  to  £2,500,000,  which,  spread  over  the  whole 
coal  production,  was  equivalent  to  3d.  per  ton  on 
200,001 1."  H  i  tons.  Because  the  Admiralty  was  getting 
this  coal  24  million  pounds  cheaper  than  other  people  the 
Colliery  Companies  on  the  whole  were  receiving  for  their 
coal  something  like  3d.  per  ton  leas  on  the  whole  output  ? 
—Yes.  That  amounts  on  the  whole  output  of  coal  to  3d. 
per  ton  which  was  going  straight  in  relief  of  the  Navy 
estimates  an  1  in  relief  of  the  taxpayer. 

I-::  1.  There  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  miners 
or  the  colliery  owners  should  be  losing  this  3d.  a  ton  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  taxpayers.  Can  you  suggest  any 
reason  ?— I  am  afraid  I  cannot.  The  Admiralty  buys  as 
it  can. 

1832.  Has  it  always  been  the  case  that  the  Admiralty 
bought  at  some  reduction  as  that  off  the  current  price  ? — 

i  proportion.  We  were  given  a  preference.  Take 
Welsh  coal  :  we  used  to  buy  that  over  the  year  ;  we  used 
to  buy  at  the  most  favourable  season,  and  generally 
bought  at  the  rock-lx>ttom  price.  It  was  possible  that 
that  price  would  represent  what  the  collieries  would  sell  at 
to  other  consumers  abroad.  It  all  depended  on  the  market 
position  ;  but  we  always  bad  a  preference,  inasmuch  as  we 
always  got  quick  loading,  which  made  all  the  difference. 

1833.  I  agree  you  would  lie  entitled  to  all  the  preference 
that  you  would  get  as  a  large  buyer  and  buying  at  the 
right  time  ?— That  is  why  we  did  get  that  preference. 

1834.  I   think    yon    said    there    was  fid.   commission 
diverted  from  the  exporter.  I  did  not  understand  that  ? — 
In  the  second  half  of  1918  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
laign  nal  W«B  only  2s.  a  ton,  but  by  an  order  which  wag 
issued •by-tfte^Joal  Controller  in  1918  the  collieries  were 
allowed  one   half  of   the  exporters    commission.     The 
exporter  used  to  get  5  per  cent,  commission,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of    Is.   per   ton,  and   then   under   the  subsequent 
arrangements  of  1918  he  had  to  divide  that  commission 
with  the  colliery,  I  understand. 

is:1,.",.  Mr.  /•>./«  Williumt:  That  commission  was  paid 
by  the  buyer  abroad  ? — Yes. 

1836.  It  was  an  addition  which  the  buyer  had  to  make 
to  his  price  ?— Yes. 

1 837.  Then  in  order  to  help  his  own  finances  the  Con- 
troller induced  the  exporter  to  give  up  the  6d.  of  that  Is. 
to  the  coalowners  ? — Yes. 

J.  Mr.  Xidiiri/  Webb  :  I  do  not  see  how  that  helped 
the  Coal  Controller's  finances.  Did  the  Coal  Controller 
receive  for  his  fund  6d.  on  every  ton  exported? — It 
amounted  to  6d.  I  only  mentioned  that  commission  to 
show  the  difference.  The  collieries  represented  to  us  that 

paid  the  same  relative  rates  during  the  second  half 
of  11118  as  during  the  first  half  they  might  still  be  fid.  to 
the  l>ad,  because  they  had  been  given  a  commission  of 
Od.  a  ton,  the  equivalent  of  which  they  contended  ought 
to  be  allowed  them  by  the  Admiralty. 

1839.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  colliery  owners 
taken  as  a  whole  were  making  very  large  profits  this  year, 
and  yet  we  have  these  several  increases  made  to  tbfb 
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profits  without  there  being  any  adequate  justification  at 
first  sight  ?— I  may  say,  speaking  from  the  Admiralty 
point  of  view,  that  during  1918  we  were  very  much  averse 
from  paying  those  prices.  For  instance,  I  consider  those 
prices  for  Welsh  coal  were  3s.  too  much. 

1840.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tuwnty  :  I  understand  you  paid  these 
increased  prices  on  a  representation   made  by  the  Coal 
Mines  Department  ?— Not  altogether  :  we  also  had  appli- 
cations from  the  coalowners. 

1841.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  or  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  it? — We  have  them  filed. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  :  I  think,  Sir,  we  ought  to  have  the 
correspondence  or  the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Admiralty  raised  its  price. 

1842.  Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  A  good  deal  of  it  was  by 
word  of  mouth  ? — A  good  deal  of  it  was. 

gj  1843.  Sir  L.  CJiiozza  Money  :  The  3s.  a  ton  was  what 
you  thought  was  the  excess  you  ought  not  to  have  paid. 
Are  you  aware  that  thai  is  just  about  the  same  as  that  by 
which  the  profits  in  1918  exceeded  the  pre-war  profits  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Taking  January  to  September 
at  the  annual  rate,  we  were  told  that  the  total  profits  in- 
cluding royalties  were  4s.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Evan  Willi'Jms  :  June  to  September  3s.  6id.  as 
compared  with  Is.  pre-war. 

Sir  L.  CJiiozza  Money  :  Then  you  add  by-products. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  There  are  no  by-products  made 
from  South  Wales  steam  coal. 

1844.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  I  have  not  the  figures  of 
the  total  output  of  Welsh  coal  before  me.     What  propor- 
tion does  this  13  million  tons  bear  to  the  total  output  ?— 
The  total  output  of  South  Wales  coal  and  Monmouthshire 
in  1918  would  be  somewhere  in  the  region  of  80  millions, 
I  should  think,  or  rather  under.     I  think  before  the  war 
the  total  output  was  about  55  millions,  or  50  millions 
from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

1845.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  56,830,000?— That  is  right ; 
and  this  would  represent  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  output  for  this  year. 

1846.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges  :    Is    it    not    a    generally 
accepted  fact  that  collieries  known  as  Admiralty  collieries 
are  collieries  that  are  regarded  amongst  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  South  Wales  collieries  ?— No,  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  the  Admiralty  collieries  were  the  most  prosperous. 
The  so-called  Admiralty  collieries  are  collieries  producing 
steam  coal  of  a  particular  variety  which  is  only  used  for 
steam  purposes  on  board  battleships — what  we  call  Admi- 
ralty Smokeless  Coal.     The  bulk  of  the  coal  would  be 
represented  by  that  figure  ;  but  we  had  to  buy  coal  from 
South  Wales  during  the  war  which  we  had  never  dealt  in 
in  pre-war  times.     If  you  take  the  Admiralty  collieries, 
you  will  get  some  of  them  that  are  very  prosperous  and 
some  not   at   all   prosperous.     I   could  name   a   colliery 
supplying   the    Admiralty    in   normal    times    that    was 
not  at  all  prosperous,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  we  had  in 
arranging  the  price  for  Admiralty  coal  was  that  there  was 
such  a  disparity  between  the  costs. 

1847.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    You  had  to  pay  enough  to 
reimburse  the  worst-paying  mine  ? — I  think  some  of  the 
Admiralty  collieries  must  have  been  supplying  at  a  loss. 
It  made  a  difference,  I  agree.     The  worst-paying  colliery 
tried  to  set  the  pace. 

1848.  Therefore,  you  paid  more  than  was  necessary  to 
all  the  mines  ? — For  those  on  the  top  lines,  certainly. 

1849.  Mr.  Frank  Ilodges  :  Therefore  in  agreeing  to  this 
additional   3s.   you   agree   to   pay   it   to   certain  colliery 
companies  that  were  at  that   time   very   prosperous?— 
Certainly   there    were  collieries    that   were    doing   very 
well.    There  were  collieries,  I  should  say,  that  it  helped 
considerably.     They  were  doing  very  badly  indeed,  and 
that  3s.  probably  helped  them  or  the  Coal  Controller. 

1850.  For  the  purposes  of  the  trade  is  it  not  regarded 
as  a  point  of  some  importance  that  a  colliery  should  be  on 
the  Admiralty  List  ?— Certainly  there  was  great  competi- 
tion till  the  war  took  place.     Then  when  there  was  a  great 
demand  from  other  sources  there  was  not  such  a  great 
anxiety  to  supply  the  Admiralty. 

1851.  I  can  imagine  that  you  were  a  little  less  popular 
when  you  kept  the  price  down  below  the  market  price?— 
Certainly,  that  was  the  difficulty,  for  the  Admiralty  to  get 
the  coal  at  its  own  price  when  the  colliery  could  sell  to  other 
consumers  at  higher  prices,  but  on  the  whole  the  owners 
behaved  very  well. 

1852.  Do  you  buy  as  a  rule  your  small  coal  from  the 
same  collieries  as  you  buy  the  large  ?— Generally  ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  in  South  Wales  that  a  colliery 


that  produces  the  best  large  coal  also  produces  the  best 
small.  It  is  often  the  reverse.  For  instance,  take  a 
famous  coal  like  Ferndale  Large.  Their  small  coal  is 
what  you  would  call  inferior  small. 

1853.  I  see  that  the  Admiralty  have  paid  an  average  of 
8s.  4Jd.  per  ton  for  small  coal  in  1914.     That   is   the 
average  for  those  two  figures,  and  you  paid  '24s.  3d.  for 
small  coal  in  1918  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  average.     I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  the  first  average  would  be  a  fair  one, 
because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  5s.  was  really  for 
duff  for  ballast  purposes. 

1854.  That  represents  an   increase  of  16s.  per  ton  for 
small  coal  from  1914  to  1918?— If  you  take  that  average, 
but  I  would  rather  take  an  average  for  small  coal  in  1914 
at  10s.,  which  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  using  itfor  burn- 
ing purposes  ;  so  that  it  would  make  a  difference  of  1-ls. 

1855.  If  my  first  figure  is  not  the   average   figure   it 
would  be  14s.  ?— Yes.     I  should  say  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  small  coal  is  not  taken  by  the  Admiralty.     It  is 
supplied  for  these  subsidiary  purposes. 

1856.  Are  you  aware  then  when  you  buy  this  small  coal 
from   Admiralty   collieries    at   24s.   3d.   a   ton  that   the 
workmen  there  get  no  payment  for  producing  that  small 
coal  ? — I  am  quite  aware  that  they  are  not  paid  for  it  as 
small  coal.     The  answer  is  that  they  are  paid  for  it  in  the 
price  of  the  large. 

1857.  Even  so,  you  know  that  the  price  the  collier  would 
get  per  ton  for  large  coal  at  those  collieries  would  not  exceed 
on  the  standard  or  with  the  percentage  more  than  4s.  6d.  ; 
so  that  if  the  large  coal  embraced  the  small  4s.  6d.  would 
probably  be  the  amount  that  the  workmen  would  get  for 
cutting  it.     Ordinarily  the  prices  of  Admiralty  coal  are 
not  made  public  ?— No,  they  are  not. 

1858.  But  whether  they  are  made  public  or  not,  under 
the  Conciliation  Board  Agreements  those  prices  enter  into 
the  average  selling  price?— Yes,  they  are  calculated  in, 
certainly. 

1859.  So   that  if   we   had   befen   going   on   under    the 
ordinary  Conciliation  Board  agreements  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  we  had  been  making  application  for  increases 
in   wages   because   of   increases   in  prices,  the  workman 
would    have    been    deprived   of    certain    advantages    in 
increased  wages,  because   the  Admiralty  prices  were   3 
lower  than  the  market  price  to  the  extent  of  13,705,000 
tons  ? — It  would  have  made  a  small  difference. 

1860.  It  would  have  been  half-a-crown  on  every  ton 
that  you  bought  ?— Yes. 

1861.  It  is  a  quarter  of  the  total  output  ?— It  would 
not  be  20  million  tons,  because  you  are  referring  to  the 
South  Wales  output. 

1862.  So  that  what  has  actually  happened  is  this,  that 
the  coalowners  induced  you.  through  the  Coal  Controller, 
to  raise  prices.     You  were  buying  at  a  lesser  price  than 
the  market  price,  which  would  have  deprived  the  workman 
of  an  advance  in  wages  ?— If  you  put  it  th?t  way,  I  think 
that  is  so. 

1863.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Is  the  general  tendency  to 
give  up  using  coal  as  fuel  in  the  ships  of  the  Navy? — Yes, 
it  has  been  during  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

1864.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  cost  ?— It  is  more  a  question  of   expediency,  I 
think.     There  are  greater  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  oil,  apart  from  cost,  though  on  the  question  of 
cost,  when   all   the   advantages  of  oil   are   added  up,  I 
should  not  think  that  oil  is  very  much  more  costly  than 

1865.  It  cannot  be  because  it  is  smokeless,  because  the 
coal  you  have  in  use  is  practically  smokeless  ?— It  has  been 
the  best  Welsh  that  we  have  been  using. 

1866.  If  oil  is  proved  to  be  more  successful  in  the  Navy, 
it  might  be  extended  to  the  mercantile  marine  ?— It  might, 
and  it  is  already  extending  since  the  war  in  the  case  of 
liners.     I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  applied  to  what 
we  call  ordinary  tramp  tonnage  ;  but  liners  are  very  much 
inclined  to  adopt  oil. 

1867.  A  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal  would  not  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  such  a  serious  thing.     If  you  are 
limiting  the  consumption  of  coal,  you  are  not  requiring 
so  much  of  it  ?— No,  certainly  not,  but  my  experience  is 
that  whenever  one  gets  a  new  fuel,  it  only  supplements : 
it  does  not  substitute  the  original  or  superseded  fuel. 

1868.  It  is  what  is  called  fuel  oil?— Yes. 

1869.  Is  it  a  home  product  ?— No,  not  at  all.     When  1 
say  "  not  at  all,"  a  certain  amount  of  shale  or  gas  tar  oil 
is  mixed  with  the  imported  ril.     It  is  a  petroleum  oil 
chiefly  which  is  obtained  abroad. 
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1870.  Where  doea  the  fuel  that  the  Navy  still  use  come 
from?— Largely  from  America,  Persia,  and  Mexico,  and 
to  *  certain  extent  Borneo  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  amount 
produced  in  this  country,  i>  Scottish  shale  oil,  and  blast 
furnace  oil  and  gas  tar  oil. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
miners  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  up  their  output  of 
coal  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  export  it  to  bring 
-tuffs  to  this  country  ? — Certainly. 

••  yon  not  reversing  that  order  by  bringing  fuel 

country  from  abroad,  for  which  you  have  to 

pay  by  some  other  commodity  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  doing 

that  for  some  time.     What  the  Admiralty  would  like  to 

do  would  I  e  to  increase  the  production   of  oil  in   this 

•  ry  from  coal. 

I  was  coming  to  that.     If   it  was  possible,  by 

carbonisation  of  coal,  or  even  what  is  called  useless  cannel 

.ales,  which  we  have  in  abundance,  to  produce  the 

1  necessary  for  your  Navy  and  mercantile  marine, 

would  n»:  that  to  some  extent  meet  the  difficulties  of  an 

increased  output  of  coal  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

•  If  it  is  known  to  the  Government  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  possibility  but  a  realised  fact  that  we  can  pro- 
duce all  tlu>  oil  f in-1  required,  besides  many  other  useful 
by-products,  would  that  not  be  one  line  on  which  to  go  to 
meet  any  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  that  might  take  place 
_'  the  lives  of  the  miners  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  TOD  could  get  all  the  oil  that  would  be  required  by 
ivy  out  of  coal,  because  coal-tar  oil  is  not  altogether 
suitable,  becanM  it  is  too  viscous  for  one  thine  ;  it  can  be 
used,  but  it  want*  to  be  mixed  with  a  petroleum  oil  to 
make  it  usable. 

'..  I  was  not  for  th»  moment  thinking  of  fm-1  oil 

••oal  ;  I  was  thinking  of  crnde  oil  from  cannel  and 

aha  lea,  of  which  millions  of  tons  are  lying  on  the  surface  of 

the  mines  useless,  and  wbkh  is  known  to  yield  25  gallons 

•n  carbonisation? — Would  you  get  25  gallons  a  ton 

f  that  shale  that  has  been  rejected  ? 

In  IN, mi  nf  fact  some  of  the  shales  give  you  a 
higher  percentage  than  cannel.— Are  those  the  shales  that 

I  '          •     •  : 


1877.  I  have  not  in  my  mind  the  thales  tbat  are  being 
carbonised. — You  are  referring  to  the  Kimmeridgc  shales, 
tho  South  of  England  and  Norfolk  shales.  The  shales 
have  to  be  mined. 

1878.  And   all   over    Scotland. — The  disadvantage   of 
shales   is  that  they   contain  a  lot  of  sulphur,  and  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  high  percentage  of  sulphur 
out  of  it. 

1879.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  long  past  the  experi- 
mental stage.     We  have  had  it  in  reality,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  one  of  the  best  crude  oils 
for  power  from  millions  of  tons  of  shales  that  are  known 
to  exist  at  the  present   time. — There   has  been  a  great 
number  of  experiments  carried  on  and  a  great  deal  of 
research,  but  I  think  you  are  exaggerating  the  amount  of 
oil  you  will  get  out  of  shale. 

Mr.  Hubert  liiuillif  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  people 
are  trying  to  avoid  experiments  being  made  because  it  is 
against  their  interests. 

1880.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the 
first  two  items  on  your  schedule  are  really   included  in 
the  export  of  coal?     The   Admiralty   and    War   Office 
supply  are  not  included  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns? — 
\Ve  havr  'jsv.-n  thotfe  figures  to  the  Customs  House,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  they  arj  included. 

1881.  Sir.   J.    T.   Forgie :    You    mentioned    that    in 
pre-war  times    you    bought    judiciously,  and    you   had 
managed  by  large  orders  to  buy  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

:  Since  the  war  your  methods  have,  of  course,  been 
rather  different,  because  really  you  commandeered  the 
coal  ? — Yes  ;  we  took  the  coal  ;  we  had  to. 

1883.  Then  after  that  you  did  not  consult  anybody 
about  the  price  but  yourself  ;  you  fixed  the  price  your- 
self ? — Not  in  every  case. 

1884.  Practically  in  every  case.    In  Scotland  I  think 
the  coalowners  did    not  raise  the  point  very  ttronijly  to 
get  the  higher  price.     I  think  you  will  admit  that  they 
were  very  considerate  in  the  nation's  interest,  and  they  did 
not  press  the  point  to  get  the  higheit  prices.     I  want  you 
to  acknowledge  that  ?— Yes,  I  do. 


(Tkt  WUneu  vitkdrew.) 


rni'in  :  I  am  going  now  to  redeem  another  promise 
that  I  n.  i-l.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  Sir  Richard  Red- 
mayne's  ru  i*  to  the  20  per  cent.  I  hi, 

rd  Redmayne  will  give  extended  evidence  on  Monday. 
I  will  hand  to  each  of  the  members  a  copy  of  the  note. 

s-     is     l|,,t'RH    AM>    Of!  I 
Hirhanl  ll.ilmilynr  n 

•  most  desirable  tbat  the  estimated  figures  of  '.' 

ti  output  riii-ritioni'd  l,v   Mr.  Dickinson  as 

•urs  in  the 
*hould  be  explained. 
It  was  arrived  at  as  follows  : — 

( I )  The  time  of  last  man  down  to  first  man  up= 

irs. 

Supposing  Ijweringand  raising  men  =one  hour 

at  each  end  of  shift,  and.  niii>/»niny  the  men  go  down 

and  come  up  in  the  mme  rotation  daily,  the  average 

men  are  below  grnnnd=nine  hours.     Therefore 

•i  of  two  hours=a  reduction  in  point  of 

'  |N  r  cent. 

•••diirtioii  of  rjf,.i',rr  time  from  the  point 

w  of  working  (n,>al  produring)  time  is  the  re- 

diu  I.IIITI  'it  •'..-  face.     The  time  at  the  face  will  vary 


between  the  extreme  nine  hours  and  six  hours— nearer 
the  latter  figure.  Therefore  between  'J_'  |»T  <:cnt.:uul 
33  per  cent. — say  an  average  27  J  per  cent.  But  the 
reduction  in  point  of  output  will  not  be  in  arith- 
metical proportion  to  the  reduction  in  point  of  time 
inasmuch  as  tho  mtr  nf  production  by  the  miner  is 
not  the  same  hour  by  hour  (see  evidence  given  before 
the  eight  hours'  enquiry).  It  is  also  a  question  of 
iiitrniiit't  nf  rffort. 

The  20  per  cent,  reduction  therefore  is  probaMv 
near  the  mark,  though  in  the  nature,  perforce,  of  a 
guess  baaed  upon  my  practical  experience  gaiin-,1 
in  ililferent  coalfields. 


>'i>  LTChiafta  Mnnry  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  this  note,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  similar  memo- 
randum showing  Mr.  Dickinson's  calculations  based  on 
this. 

Chairman  :  Yes,  I  will  see  about  that.  Now  I  am 
going  to  another  rather  important  branch,  and  that  is  the 
transport  reorganisation.  I  am  glad  to  say  tbat  I  liavu 
now  been  able  to  get  a  proof  of  the  witness,  and  in  order 
to  save  time  I  propose  to  circulate  it  in  the  room. 


Mi:.   Ki'Wiv 


i.ii  DAVIF.S,  Sworn  and  examined. 


lirmnn  :      I     think     von     are     in     the     Coal 
irtiwnt  of  i  of  'I  rade,  and  yon  are  in 

•hainu  of  the  »iip|,lii-.4  wrtioii  ''. — Yea. 

V,-.    •:•  -]*iik  as  to  the  need  to  econo 

Bias  railway  transport  and  the  wasteful  nature  of  the 
former  means,  and  then  the  general  principle  upon  w'nirti 
'  oal   Transport    Reorganisation    Scheme   proceeds  ? 

I    will  read  your  proof    and  ask    your    » 

''•Railway    Transport.    dinViilti.-s    hud    l«-<'otne    so 
toward*  the  end  of  lUIC  ibat  it  was  necessary 


in  tin?  national  interest  to  find  some  means  of  econo- 
mising transport. 

It  was  known  that  coal    was   travelling  for   long 

distances,  and  it  was  considered  that  in  this  connection 

rimsiderable  economy  might  IK;  ell'ected,  and  that  the 

up:  ion  of  coal  should  take  place  as  near  the 

producing  (mint  as  possible. 

England,  S«-otl -ind  and  Wales  were  divided  into  a 
total  of  2<l  areas,  all  hut  two  of  which,  viz.,  N'os.  rt 
and  11,  situated  in  tin-  Eastern  (Joiiu'ies  of  England, 
are  coal-producing  areas. 
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Forms  were  compiled  and  issued   to   all  collieries, 
and  on  these,  returns  were  submitted  showing  all  coal 
produced  under  three  separate  headiings  : — 
(a)  Steam  and  Manufacturing, 
(i)  Gas  and  Coking, 
(c)   Household, 
and  the  actual  destinations  of  such  coal. 

These  figures  were  analysed,  and  a  complete  picture 
was  then  obtained  to  show  for  each  separate  area  the 
weight  of  each  class  of  coal  produced,  and  the  weight 
of  each  class  of  coal  consumed.  This  disclosed  the 
fact  that  areas  which  did  not  produce  sufficient  coal 
for  their  own  consumption  were  actually  sending  out 
large  quantities  to  other  areas,  which  quantities  had 
to  brought  in  again  from  other  producing  areas. 

North  Wales  might  be  quoted  as  a  useful  example 
of  this.  Its  total  production  of  rail-borne  coal  for 
inland  consumption  was  about  150,000  tons  per 
month.  Its  consumption  per  month  was  about 
220,000  tons.  Although  their  consumption  exceeded 
their  production  by  about  70,000  tons,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  sending  out  of  their  area  nearly  40,000 
tons  per  month,  necessitating  about  110,000  tons 
per  month  being  brought  into  the  area,  whereas 
70,000  tons  would  have  sufficed. 

A  further  important  point  was  that  the  quantity  of 
coal  brought  into  North  Wales  was  obtained  from 
10  areas.  Under  the  Coal  Transport  Scheme,  the 
areas  that  could  send  coal  to  North  Wales  -were 
limited  to  three. 

The  simplification  which  this  meant  'in  regard  to 
volume  and  flow  of  coal  from  the  Railway  working 
point  of  view  will  be  readily  followed  from  this 
illustration. 

Throughout  the  Transport  Scheme  the  general  aim 
was  to  make  an  area  as  self-contained  as  possible. 
Where  it  produced  more  coal  than  it  needed  for  its 
own  requirements  it  was  not  allowed  to  bring  in  any. 
Where  it  did  not  produce  sufficient  coal  for  its  own 
needs  it  was  not  allowed  to  send  any  out. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  700,000,000  coal  ton 
miles  per  annum  were  saved  by  the  Transport  Scheme, 
and  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  net  weight  of 
coal,  and  does  not  include  anything  for  the  dead 
weight  of  the  wagons  either  on  the  loaded  or  returned 
empty  journeys,  and  it  is  not  unfair  therefore  to 
estimate  that  the  actual  saving  in  railway  working 
was  nearly  double  that  which  was  claimed. 

There  was  evidence  of  considerable  opposition  to 
the  scheme,  both  from  the  trade  and  from  consumers. 
It  was  very  positively  stated  in  many  directions  that 
the  scheme  would  result  in  a  complete  fiasco.  Certain 
consumers  even  of  considerable  importance  and  ex- 
perience alleged  that  coals  which  they  would  have  to 
take  under  the  Transport  Scheme  would  be  quite  un- 
suitable for  their  work.  Technical  experts  were 
therefore  engaged,  and  a  great  many  of  those  objec- 
tions were  proved  to  be  untenable.  The  coal  pro- 
vided by  the  Transport  Scheme  did  the  work 
excellently,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  was  very 
little  difficulty  in  making  reasonable  arrangements 
within  the  terms  permitted  by  the  Transport  Scheme. 
Here  and  there  a  few  exceptions  had  to  be  made, 
often  in  connection  with  the  coal  required  for  gas 
producers,  and  special  licences  were  issued  to  meet 
such  cases. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  exceptions  to  the 
Scheme  did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  coal  affected. 

It  might  be  made  clear  that  the  Transport  Scheme 
only  dealt  with  the  flow  of  coal  as  between  area  and 
area.  It  was  intended  as  a  second  step  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  coal  within  each  area,  and  it  was  felt  that 
in  this  connection  the  possible  economies  were  even 
greater  than  bad  been  obtained  in  dealing  with  the 
flow  between  area  and  area.  The  staff  available  to  the 
Coal  Control,  however,  was  so  limited,  and  the  situa- 
tion generally  in  regard  to  coal  supplies  was  so  acute, 
that  the  whole  of  the  staff  available  was  fully 
occupied  dealing  with  supply  problems,  and  the 
within-area  transport  arrangements  still  await  in- 
vestigation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  the  Coal  Mines 
Department  who  have  had  experience  of  the  Coal 
Transport  Reorganisation  Scheme  from  its  initial 
gtages  that  it  is  sound  in  principle  from  the  national 


point  of  view,  and  has  proved  from  experience  to  be 
so  workable  that  it  should  be  maintained  as  a  means 
to  effecting  permanent  national  economy." 

1888.  Will   you    please   deal    now   with    some   main 
objections  which   have  been   raised  on   point    1,    that 
the  coal  proposed  to  be  supplied  under  the  transport 
Scheme  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  work  to  be  done'r 
A     notable     instance     of     that     was     in     connection 
with    gas   coal.         From    the    objections    raised,    one 
would    have    thought    that    the    Transport     Scheme 
hud   had  the  effect  of  changing  the  character  of  tho 
coal,  whereas   it  did  not  do  anything  of     the    kind. 
Assume  for  the  moment  that  the  weight  of  gas  coal 
used  in  a  month  in  Great  Britain  was  500,000  tons, 
all  the  Transport  Scheme  did  was  to  rearrange  that 
500,000   tons.     Precisely  the   same   class  of   coal  was 
used  for  the  production  of  gas,   but  it  was  used   in 
different  places.     It  is  true  that  in  one  direction  ihr> 
gasworks   got  some  coal   which   was  not   so   good    as 
that  which  they  previously  got,  but  still  somebody  got 
the  better  coal.     From  the  national  point  of  view  tho 
coal  wag  used,  though  in  different  places.    At  the  same 
time  by  rearranging  the  flow  we  saved  in  transport. 
I    will    now    give    an    instance    which    deals   with    a 
kind  of  coal  other  than  gas  coal :  we  had  some  very 
extreme  cases,  so  extreme  as  this,  with  regard  to  coals 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.     We  had  this  ad- 
vantage compared  with  the  ordinary  consumer,  that 
wo  knew  with  regard  to  a  certain  kind  of  coal  that  a 
similar   coal  was  used  in  other  directions.     You   get 
a  case  where  a  firm  is  asked  to  take  a  certain  kind  of 
coal.     They   say,    "  We   cannot    get     on     with     it." 
There    was    one    very  important    works    engaged  on 
Admiralty'  work,  which  actually  closed  down.     They 
applied  to  the  Admiralty   and   said  they  would   not 
go  on  any  longer.     We  asked  them  to  experiment  with 
this  coal  with    our    expert.     They  refused,   and  put 
their  case    to    the    Admiralty.     The  Admiralty  said, 
"  We  will  deal  with  this  case  on  the  facts.     We  will 
trj  the  coal  with  your  expert."     They  tried  it,  and  it 
was  perfectly  successful.     We  knew  of  two  other  firms 
that   had   been    using   precisely   this   coal    for  years. 
The  objection  was  largely  to  the  change.     We  dealt 
with  each  case  on  the  facts,  and  in  very  few  instances 
had  we  to  make  rearrangments. 

1889.  Now  I  want  to  deal  with  the  objection  which 
has  been  raised  that  in  individual  instances  mileage 
is  lost   rather   than  gained?— I   would  like   to   make 
that  clear  if  I  can,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
important.     I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  a  state- 
ment of  fact  may  be  made,  but  the  deduction  from 
that  statement  of  fact  may  be  quite  wrong. 

1890.  Yes?— A  firm  would  make  this  suggestion  and 
say,  "  Prior  to  the  Transport  Scheme  we  drew  our  coal 
from   a  mine  only   15   miles    away.       You    are  ^  now 
making  us  take  it  from  a  mine  30  miles  away."     They 
would  continue  to  argue  that  that  being  admitted  it 
must  follow  that  an  arrangement  like  that  was  con- 
the  Transport   Scheme  had  been  erected.      But   that 
was     not     so.       Take,     for     instance,     the     North 
was   not   so,   because,   take,   for   instance,   the   North 
Welsh   area.     You   had   a   firm  on   the   East  side   of 
North   Wales,    say    in     Shropshire,     who     had     been 
getting  North  Welsh  coal.     They  were  very  near  to 
the   North  Welsh  coalfield,   and  we  make  them  take 
the  coal  from  Notts  and  Derby.     Of  course,  there  was 
a  distinct  difference  in  mileage,  but  North  Wales  had 
not    sufficient   coal    for    itself.     Therefore,    while    we 
made  the   complaining   firm   take    the    coal    from    a 
greater  distance,  what  happened  was  this.     If  we  had 
let  them  have  their  way  the  coal  would  have   flowed 
from  North  Wales  to  Shropshire  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion,  and  then  we  should  have  had  to  make   up  the 
greater  shortage  in  North  Wales  by  sending  the  coal 
from  Notts  and  Derby  into  North  Wales  in  a  westerly 
direction.     In  other  words,  it  was  a  case  of  spending 
5s.  in  order  to  get  a  return  of  7s.  6d.     That  was  a 
common  objection. 

1.891.  In  the  original  note  that  was  sent  to  me  of 
what  you  say,  it  is  put  down  that  you  could  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  saving  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  that  out  yet? — No. 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  if  I  may  because  it  is 
rather  important.  In  connection  with  tho  700.000,000 
ton  miles  I  ventured  to  make  this  sort  of  rough  cal- 
culation so  that  one  might  get  a  vision  of  the  thing  in 
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a  better  way.     I  picture*!  a  train  running  for  say  40 
miles,  and  that  that  train  would  carry  350  tone  of  coal. 
Now    the   700,000,000    miles    would    equal    in    twelve 
months   about  50,000  such  trains,   or  roughly   about 
1,000   trains   per   week.     One   can  picture,   of   course, 
that  that  means  a  considerable  economy,  but  it  would 
be  for  the  railway  companies  to  say  what  it  meant 
from  their  point  of  view.     I  should  like  to  deal  with 
the  railway  point  of  view  later  if  I  may,  but  may  I  go 
farther  now  and  indicate  some  idea  of  the  economy 
that  was  obtained   from  the  consumers'  or  the  mer- 
chant-consumers'   point   of    view?      I    picture    those 
50,000  train*  and  the  350  tons  each  carries.     You  will 
remember  that  the  distance  per  train  is  40  miles.    The 
railway  rate  for  that  would  be  3s.     I  think  that  gives 
f  of  about  £3,650,000.     Then  you  have  to 'add  to 
that     the     charge     for     wagons.       The     charge     for 
railway  wagons  would   be  6d.,   but  for  the  privately 
owned  wagons  it  would   be  9d.     Roughly   I    think  it 
would   not  be  unfair  to  estimate  that  there  are  say 
two  privately  owned  wagons  to  one  railway  wagon  (of 
tilts  coal.     If  you  take  an  average  of  8d.  that  gives 
a  further  £600,000,  making  a  total  of  £3,350,000,  or 
roughly  £60,000  a  week.     That  is  an  actual  economy  in 
the  charge  which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  coal 
compared  with  the  arrangements  prior  to  the  Trans- 
port Scheme.     Now  we  did  approach  the  railways,  or 
the  late  Controller  did,  to  find  out  as  nearly  a*  possible 
what  they  estimated  the  economies  to  be.     Three  only 
of   the  railway  companies  had  the  actual  data,   and 
in  each  case  when  they  had  actual  figures  they  showed 
that  they  had  effected  very  substantial  economies.    We 
made  an  estimat*  based  on  the  tonnages,  comparing 
those      railways      with      the      estimate      mode      by 
the    Controller,    as    to    the    700,000,000    ton    miles. 
We    are    about    right.       But    I    do    want    to    make 
this    point,     that,     of    coarse,     here    we    are    deal- 
ing    with     coal      tonnage.      Now      lor     a      railway 
to  estimate  whether  it  had  or  had  not  an  economy 
it  would   require  to  take  oat  in  a  very  precise  way 
it*   coal   tonnage   carried    in    a   period  prior   to    the 
Transport  Scheme  and  the  coal  tonnage  carried  in  a 
period  directly  after  the  Transport  Scheme  started. 
It  wnulil  be  no  answer  to  say,  "  Well,  the  traffic  on 
our  railway*  is  very  heavy;  we  cannot  find  any  re- 
;  because  we  know  with  regard  to  the  transport 
of  war  material  it  was  very  heavy  indeed,  and  them 
would  be  only  one  way  to  get  it,  namely,  by  making 
an  exact  abstract  of  the  figures  for  the  carryings  of 
coal.      I     say     "  immediately     after     the    Transport 
Scheme    started  "    for    this   reason.      Of    coarse,    we 
have    had    this    fact    that    the    rate    of   freight    for 
ving  coal  by  water  got  very  high   in   the  war. 
itably  threw  a  great  deal  of  coal  on  to  the 
rails,  becaose  it  made  the  rail  rate  cheaper  than  the 
water  rate.    Then  a,  further  point  is  that  a  great  many 
bo*U   were  )n«t  owing   to   the   submarines   and  other 
boats  did  not  run  freely  through  the  submarine  men- 
ace.    Following    on    that,    for   Government    purposes 
about    .V)   per   rent,    of   the  steamers   running    in   the 
»d«>   were  withdrawn,   and  we  had   to   find 
me»n«  of  LriniririL'  that  coal  to  London  in  other  ways 
than  by  sea.     Obviously,  that  could  only  be  done  by 
one  of  two  means:  by  canal  or  rail,  and  rail  was  the 
only  method.     Now    it    may   be  said.    "But   you  are 
actually    ^nngint:    ™sl    from   Durham   to   London   by 
rail  "     My  point  is  *hat  that  is  not  due  to  the  Trans- 
port Scheme.    That  would  have  had.to  be  done  if  there 
had  be»n  no  Transport  Scheme.     Th«a  are  criticisms 
w«   have  had    to   meet,    and    that   is   why   I  venture, 
tn    m-nti.,n    them    to    you    now,    as    unless   one    has 
been  through  them  a*  we  have,  they  are  rather  diffi- 
iate.    l.nt  they   arc  statement*   of  fart. 
18W    Kir    L.    fhi  •<!••    Statements    arising 

pure  ignorance  of  war  conditions?— Yes,  and  of 
Transport  Scheme  »nd  the  details  connected  with 

.lirmnn:     Is    there    anything    yon    want    to 
»oM    on    t»n»'     Then    we  claim   this,    which    is    rat) 

Mim  in  connection  with   the    I 

port  Scheme  that  s  automatically  conserved  to  each 
arn«  the  supplies  of  coal  each  urea  was  ent.tled  to. 
We  have  found  the  benefit  nf  that  enormously  in 
connection  with  supply  operations.  Inner  the  old 
arrangements,  where  the  country  was  au  nren  which 


anyone  could  supply,  you  could  not  fix  upon  any  Coal 
Committee  to  fill  the  area  and  supply  the  coal.  Now 
you  can  with  Notts  and  Derby  or  the  Scottish  Com- 
mittee, for  instance,  supply  any  particular  area  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  That  had  an  advantage 
we  say  by  shortening  wagon  journeys  and  by  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  coal  in  certain  directions  which  helped 
very  much  to  better  the  use  which  could  be  made  of 
the  wagons. 

1894.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  this,  which,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  did  not  at  the  beginning,  but  it  arises 
out  of  the  question  which  I  am  going  to  put  to  you. 
I  think  before  you  did  this  you  were  a  district  goods 
manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  ? — Yes. 

1895.  And  you  had  great  experience  in  that? — Yes. 

1896.  That  brings  me  to  my  next  question,  which 
is  a  question  in  which  Mr.  Webb  is  interested.     Can 
you  speak  on  the  question  of  pooling  of  wagons,  first 
of  all,   inter   railway,   and  then  privately  owned,   or 
must  we  get  some  other  gentleman  as  to  that? — I  can 
speak  on  it. 

1897.  Will  you  tell   us   about  it,   then?— My  work 
has  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  connection  with 
what  you  may  call  the  live  railway  work  of  actually  ' 
supervising  outdoor  operations  in  different  districts. 

I  should,  like  first  of  all  to  refer  to  common 
user  as  it  affects  the  coal  side,  which  is,  of  couix-. 
only  a  r.arrow  side.  We  found  very  early  on  th:it 
the  distribution  of  privately  owned  wagons  was  very 
irregular.  Certain  areas  were  very  well  provided, 
thers  were  very  poorly  provided.  We  were  fared 
with  this  position,  that  we  could  not  get  coal  from 
certain  collieries  because  thera  were  insufficient 
wagons,  while  at  the  same  time  we  had  notification 
fiom  railways  that  large  numbers  of  wagons  were 
being  held  in  their  sidings  at  great  inconvenience 
because  collieries  in  certain  areas  could  not  accept 
them.  You  had  a  glut  of  wagons  in  one  direction 
and  in  another  direction  you  were  short  of  wagons. 
We  wanted  wagons  to  bring  coal  from  Durham  and 
we  had  to  divert  wagons  as  a  war  measure.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  had  to  apply  a  principle  of  work- 
ing which  is  very  near  to  common  user  in  this  way : 
John  Jones  was  a  small  man  and  he  had  10  wagons 
onlv  in  his  trade.  Owing  to  the  congestion  on  the 
railway*  none  of  his  wagons  could  get  through  to  the 
colliery  doe  to  supply  him  his  fhare  of  coal.  Another 
mnn,  who  had  a  large  number  of  wagons,  had  plenty 
of  his  stock  at  the  colliery,  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
required  fur  the  coal  to  which  he  was  entitled.  We 
authorised  collieries  in  those  cases  that  they  might 
take  any  excess  of  wagons,  where  wagons  reached  tlif 
colliery  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  the 
amount  of  coal  which  the  man  was  entitled  to 
get,  and  that  such  surplus  might  t>e  used  for  a  man 
whose  wagons  had  not  reichcd  the-  colliery.  Since 
September.  1917.  when  the  trinsport  f.cheme  was  put 
into  operation,  that  has  been  going  on. 

~'rH:'£Moz~M  ^f"^''>/•.  Would  it  be  right 
to  call  tl  •'.  a  rough  and  ready  pooling,  but  not  a 
perfect  on*>.' — Yes. 

1R99.  It  by  no  means  expressed  the  economy  which 
could  be  effected  in  that  way?— No.  May  I  say  this: 
I  aijree  this  is  a  most  important  question  (pooling), 
and  it  is  one  of  those  things  you  come  to  gradually, 
really.  We  have  had  many"  talks  about  it,  and 
eventually  we  got  certain  railway  companies  to  make 
a  test  "and  certain  calculations  in  Lancashire, 
the  idea  being  that  this  was  such  a  vast  thing  that 
there  was  only  one  way  to  settle  it.  In  such  a  case 
net  an  expert  who  says  it  is  impossible,  and 
w,,i  get  an  expert  who  says  it  is  feasible.  As  a 
iHisinewi  man,  I  have  Keen  trying  to  keep  an  open 
mind.  I  have  said,  "  Let  us  try  it."  We  thought 
w<-  had  got  to  that  stage.  W«  were  going  to  arrange 
this  experiment  to  settle  the  thing  for  all  time. 
Theorv  would  be  wiped  out.  and  it  would  he  shown 
whether  it  was  a  pood  or  bad  thing.  Unfortunately, 
the  negotiations  fell  through.  We  were  going  to 
trv  in  Lancashire  with  colliery  owned  wagons. 
There  was  some  difference  between  the  terms  the  rail- 
wavs  wanted  and  the  terms  the  colliery  owners  wanted 
nnd  between  the  two  it  has  not  beer ,  tried  ye  . 
What  we  believed  was  this,  and,  in  fact,  the  rail- 
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ways  concerned  rather  believed  it.  The  trouble 
would  be  not  to  make  the  wagons  suffice  to  carry 
the  coal,  but  to  know  what  would  be  done  with  the 
wagons  standing  idle  which  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  with.  Putting  it  in  another  way, 
if  you  have  a  shuttle  service  and  you  have  not  to  drop 
in  at  places  between  with  truck  Shunting  and  so  on, 
you  travel  from  one  point  to  another — your  first 
point  to  your  last  point — very  quickly;  but  if  you 
have  to  go  through  railway  yards  where  wagons  have 
to  be  shunted,  then  a  wagon  will  take  two  or  three 
or  four  days,  whereas  one  day  might  do  it,  and  by 
that  means  you  might  make  a  great  economy  in 
wagons  if  the  wagons  can  be  only  used  commonly. 
These  railways  estimated  that  the  saving  they  were 

foing  to  effect  was  very  large  indeed.     I  have  not  the 
gures,  because  they  are  their  figures.     But  the  im- 
portant point  is  it  would  have  settled  this  very  vexed 
question.     It  would  have  become  a  question  of  fact. 

Chairman:  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add? 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  I  want  to  ask  you, 
but  no  doubt  gentlemen  round  the  table  will. 

1900.  Mr.   E.  W.    Cooper:    Your  scheme  does  not 
apply  to  coal   conveyed   to   a   port   for   shipment? — 
No,  it  is  for  inland  consumption  only. 

1901.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    That  is  because  the 
ports   are  BO  near  the  coal? — Generally  speaking  we 
looked  at  figures  for  shipment  and  found  "there  was 
very  little  in    it,    and  it   was   not   worth   our   while 
turning    aside    for    it,    amd    we    fixed    on    the   other 
thing,  the  big  thing. 

1902.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   In  Durham  and  North- 
umberland   the    only    public    system    is    the    North 
Eastern? — Yes. 

1903.  I   think,   generally   speaking,  there  are  very 
few  privately  owned   wagons   running   in   those'  two 
counties? — That  is  so.     They  will  gradually  die  out. 
That  is  a  species  of  common  user. 

1904.  That   is,    the  North   Eastern   supply    all   the 
wagons,  and  their  rate  is  nn  inclusive  rate? — Yes. 

1905.  There  is  no  question  of  wagon  hire  to  con- 
sider ordinarily   speaking   by   the   trader  at  all?— -I 
believe  that  is  so. 

1906.  Your  scheme   mapped   out   the   country    into 
geographical  districts,   did   it  not? — Yes. 

1907.  So  far  as  Durham  and  Northumberland  are 
concerned,  your  scheme  permitted  the  coal  produced 
from  both  of  those  counties  to  go,  for  example,  into 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Westmorland   and   Cumber- 
land?—Yes. 

1908.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  which  had  hitherto 
gone  from  Lancashire  into  Cumberland  or  Westmor- 
land, Lancashire  being  an  adjacent  county  to  those. 
was  stopped? — Yes. 

1909.  And  Durham  coal  took  its  place? — Yes. 

1910.  Although  in  some  cases  the  haulage  involved 
in   carrying  Durham  coal   into    Cumberland — say   to 
Barrow — was    longer   than   the   haulage   involved    in 
carrying  the  Lancashire  coal? — Yes. 

1911.  Then  your  district  No.  3  included  the  Cleve- 
land district  as  well? — Yes. 

1912.  North  Yorkshire?— Yes. 

1913.  So  that  practically  speaking  Durham  was  allo- 
cated as  it  were  to  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  (the 
Cleveland  district)  and  the  boundary  line  was  a  line 
about  the  middle  of  Yorkshire  and  through  a  purely 
agricultural  country? — May  I  deal  with  that? 

1914.  If  you  will  please? — Your  first  point  was  very 
similar  to  what  I  said  about  certain  people  who  alleged 
that  the  Coal  Transport  Scheme  caused  them  to  take 
coal  from  a  greater   distance  than   that  which   they 
had   previously  taken  it  from.     You  point  out  that 
Lancashire,  which  used  to  send  coal  into  the  Cumber- 
land district,  was  prevented  from  doing  so  although 
geographically  it  was  much  nearer.     But  Lancashire 
does  not  produce  anything  like  sufficient  coal  for  its 
own  needs.     Therefore,  if  you   are  to  let  Lancashire 
send   coal  into  Cumberland   instead  of  sending  coal, 
as   the    Transport  Scheme    does,    from   Durham    and 
Northumberland,  you  have  to  send  it  down  to  Lan- 
cashire, which  is  worse   still.     That   is,   you  have  to 
transport  it   from   Lancashire  into  Cumberland  and 
then  bring  the  coal  down  to  Lancashire. 

1915.  Was  not  West  Yorkshire  coal  going  to  Lan- 
cashire P — Yes,  but  that  was  not  sufficient. 


1916.  No  Lancashire  coal  or  Yorkshire  coal? — You 
must  remember  in  the  southern  part  of  England  you 
have  a  non-producing  area  with  a  very  large  popula- 
tion.    You  have  to  supply  that  area  with  coal.     You 
could  easily  arrange  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  coal 
to  go  to  Lancashire,  but  the  alternative  would  have 
been  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland coal  to  the  south  of  England. 

1917.  I  suppose  the  north  country  coal  had  not  a 
market  in   the  south  of   England   by  rail? — We   are 
dealing    with    special    conditions.      You    have    this 
curious  fact:    on  the  north-east  side  of  the  country 
you   have   areas  with    an   excess  production ;   on   the 
north-west  side  you  have  areas  short  in  their  produc- 
tion.    That    is,    on    the    north-east    side    you    have 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire  all  with  big 
excess,   but  on  the  west  side  you  have  Cumberland, 
Lancashire  and  North  Wales  all  with  a  considerable 
shortage.     I  suggest  it  is  sound  to  commence  to  take 
your  margin  of  coal  in  the  north  and  fill  the  north 
with  it  rather  than  work  tho  coal  from  the  north  to 
the  south  and  work  back  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
We  tried  all  these  things  and  experimented  in  every 
way  with  them,  and  we  do  say  that  we  are  prepared 
to  take  any  case  at  all.     We  have  had  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them,  and  we  quite  fairly  say  there  is 
not  one  case  in  which  we  were  not  able  fairly  to  show 
that   our  arrangement   meant  in   the   aggregate  less 
mileage. 

1918.  Of   course   these   two   northern  counties   are, 
speaking  in  the  main,  even  under  normal  conditions 
either  consuming  their  own  production  within  their 
own  border  or  exporting  it? — Yes. 

1919.  So  that  the  effect  of  your  Transport  Scheme 
was  felt  less  in  those  two  counties  than  elsewhere? — 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow. 

1920.  The  production  of  those  two  counties  either 
went  for  export  to  the  ships  or  was  consumed  within 
those   counties   themselves? — They   sent   a   great   deal 
into  Scotland,  and  we  stopped  that  and  made  Scot- 
land self-contained. 

1921.  In   any  scheme  of  this  sort  you   must  have 
occasional  exceptions    and     anomalies;   for  instance, 
take  Northumberland  coal.     I  think  there  was  a  case 
where  it  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  Cumberland  and 
Durham  coil   had   to  be  sent? — Was   not  the  point 
rather  that  Northumberland  did  not  produce  sufficient 
gas  coal  for  itself,  and  we  asked  Northumberland  to 
make  itself  a  self-contained  area  and  fill  the  require- 
ment itself?     The  point  was  that  there  was  no  use  in 
sending   gas   coal   from   Northumberland   to   Cumber- 
land    and     replacing    it    in     Northumberland     from 
Durham. 

1922.  On  the  Tyne,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
the  two  counties,  there  was  a  sort  of  neutral  zone? — 
We  made  a  zone  three  miles  north  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  Tyne  because  it  was  so  interwoven. 

1923.  In  a  scheme  of  this  sort  you   are  bound  to 
provide  for  exceptions  of  that  description? — Yes. 

1924.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:    Can  you  give  us  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  larger  coal  wagons  have  been 
used  with  success? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that 
very  satisfactorily.     Of  course,  large  coal  wagons  are 
used  in  certain  directions.     The  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way   have    them,     and    some    of    the    railways    use 
them   in    connection    with   their   own   locomotive    re- 
quirements, but  so  far  as  I  know  the  thing  that  keeps 
back   the   coal   wagon   for   shipment   purposes   is   the 
capacity   of   the  tips   and   the  various   appliances   at 
the  docks.     So  far  as  the  large  wagons  are  concerned 
from   the   household   point  of   view,   I   do   not  think 
there  is  much  advantage  in  them. 

1925.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  collieries  receiv- 
ing large  wagons? — When  you  say  "  large  wagons  " 
you   are  not  thinking  of  a  wagon  on   the  American 
principle,   but   a   20  tonner.     30  tonners   are  out   of 
the  question.     The  trouble  is  the  wheel  base,  and  your 
railway  stations  are  so  constructed  that  the  big  wagon 
cannot  be  worked  because  it  is  impracticable;  you  can- 
not get  the  bridge  clearances  or  get  to  work  in  the 
stations  or  between  tha  wharves,  and  they  will  not 
pass  round  curves.     It  is  not  impossible,  but  it  would 
mean  an  enormous  expenditure  before  you  could  do 
that. 

1926.  The  20-ton  wagon  is  thf>'  maximum  according 
to  our  present  arrangements? — Yes 
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1937.  Sir   L.    Chiozza  Money:    Are   not   the  small 
wagons  kept  up   by  the  small   amounts  required  by 
small  dealers  for  special  purposes? — I   do  not  know 
tint   that  is  right  altogether.     It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  when  you  have  a  10-ton  wagon  you  rarely  get 

0  tons  in  it.  The  wagon  starts  off  with  a  capacity  of 
10  tons  and  time  goes  on,  and  instead  of  scrapping  a 
wagon  with  a  10  ton  capacity  they  reduce  the  capacity 
and  make  it  8_  tons  and  then  7  tons,  and  as  time  goes 
on  6  tons.  Whether  that  is  a  sound  policy  as  com- 
pared with  scrapping  the  wagon  and  having  a  wagon 
of  high  capacity  I  could  not  fay. 

1938.  My  point  is  that  small  dealers  requiring  small 
truck  loads  naturally  create  a  demand  for  small  trucks, 
and   it  is   inconvenient   for   them   to   take   a  30  ton 
wagon.     They  want  a  small  wagon  with  a  few  tons  in 
it  P— That  U  so. 

1929.  Mr.  Arthur  Bui/our:  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  effect  an  economy  and  to  use  large  wagons  for 
export  trade?— Yes,  if  the  docks  could  deal  with  them. 
30.  But  there  are  difficulties  at  the  dock?— Ye*. 

1931.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  question 
of  using  empty  trucks  on  the  return  journey?— It 
is  an  arrangement  which  started  really  since  I  left 
the  railway  service.  For  some  time  I  was  with  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  before  I  went  to  the  Control 
>al  Mines,  but  I  do  know  it  must  be  an 
advantage  from  the  railway  point  of  view  to  utilise 
any  wagon  available,  not  only  for  loading,  but  for 
manipulation  of  the  stock  from  one  part  of  the  line 
to  another. 


1932.  If   there   was  real   pooling  of   the   wagom 
that   is  to  say,   if  the   wagons  were  all   pooled— you 
would  effect  a  great  economy  in  the  return  journey? 
—That  is  my  view. 

1933.  You  think  in  using  the  wagons  loaded  on  the 
return  journey  you  could  keep  the  collieries  supplied 
with  wagons  as  well? — Yes,   I  think  you  would  have 
inch    a   surplus  of   wagons  that   you    would   still    be 
inconvenienced    with   the   surplus   you    would   create. 
I  believe  railways  would  be  able  to  take  a  consider- 
able number  of  wagons  for  their  own  purposes. 

1934.  Mr.    R.    IF.   Cooper:    Your   scheme   did    not 
apply  to  coal  conveyed  by  private  railways? — No. 

1985.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  coal 
veyed  by  private  railways  in  the  north? — Yea,  with 
staithw;  that  is  shipment  coal. 

1096.  Your  pooling  would  not  apply  to  that? — No, 
the  wagons  used  are  not  fit  for  public  service.  Vary 
frequently  they  are  disused  wagons  not  allowed  to  run 
over  main  line*. 

1937.  J/r.  Kran  Williami:  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  wagons  on  return  journeys,  I  suppose  you  ar« 
aware  that,  so  far  as  the  collieries  are  concerned, 
It  has  not  been  a  success ?— Of  course,  that  is  again 
a  question  of  opinion.  is  it  not?  We  have  gone  into 
a  number  of  cases  that  have  been  given  to  us.  Of 
conrse.  yon  could  hardly  ever  get  a  system  which 
would  be"  fool-proof.  The  railways  have  not  defended 
some  of  thf  things  done.  «urh  as  sending  a  South 
wagon  up  into  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  intended 
that  shouH  no  done.  So  far  as  I  remember,  there 
was  a  very  small  percentage  of  South  Wale*  wagons 
used  for  bark  loading.  I  think  it  amonnU-o4  to  some- 
thing like  2  per  rent.,  or,  say,  two  in  a  hundred. 

am  not  referring  to  South  Wales  alone ?- 
•it  I  refer  to  South  Wales  because  it  i«  in  con- 
nection with  South  Wales  that  we  have  had  the  main 
Uintn.     It  i«  difficult  for  thrm  because  they  send 
wagons  to  the  South- Western  counties. 
1939.  With   regard   to   the  pooling    of    wagons,   of 
course,   the  experiment  you  say  was    not    made    in 
Lancashire,    and    there  are    still    the     two     different 
opinions — one  saying   it   is    impossible   and   the   othnr 
that    it   is    perf^tly    feasible.        So     that    until     the 
made  it  U  not  right  to  say  it  Is  bound 
to  be  a  soccos*?— I   am  saying   in  mv  opinion  aftpr 
my  cxporiene*  (because  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  this 
.•»>  that  it  roiild  be  made  a  success. 
•  •\  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  at  present?     Hut 
H  is  the  view  of  the  railway  companies  too.     I  think 
T  might  sdd  this  that  we  have  made  a  clear  proviso 
•f  thi«  thine  did  not  turn  out  a  succrw  it  c.mld 
ruinated  in  three  months,  so  that  there  was  no 
Rnality  about   it. 

MM 


1941.  You  contemplated  it  might  be  a  failure? — No 
(t  was  the  other  side  that  wanted  that ;  we  did  not. 

1942.  Well,  for  the  present  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
With  regard  to  places  like  South  Wales,  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  coal  is  shipped,  I  think  you  would 
not  say  that  the  pooling  of  wagons  would  effect  any 
more  efficient  use  of  the  wagons  than  at  present? — I 
should  have  to  go  into  that  on  the  spot.     I  would  not 
like  to  say.     But  I  hare  seen  a  great  deal  of  shipment 
up  North,   and  while  I   realise  the  irregularity  with 
which  ships  come  in  and  have  to  be  dealt  with,  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  that  I  could  take  it  for  granted  that 
something  better  could  not  be  done  with  the  wagons 
than   is  done   to-day.     I   do   not   know  whether  that 
would  apply  to  South  Wales  in  the  same  degree.     I 
would  want  to  look  at  it  on  the  spot. 

1943.  You  are  aware  that  the  Railway   Executive 
Committee   proposed   it   should   not   apply   in    South 
Wales   for   the  shipping  trade? — I   have  heard  that. 
Of  conrse,  I  am  giving  my  own  view. 

1944.  With   regard  to  the  larger  wagons,   I   think 
you  are  aware  that  there  are  very  few  collieries  at 
present  that  can  take  a  larger  wagon  than  12  tons 
under  their  screens  and   on   their   weighbridges   and 
over  the  curves,  of  their  sidings.     It  would  mean   a 
very    large    expenditure    of    money    and    a    complete 
•Iteration   of   the   screening  arrangements  to  accom- 
modate  wagons  larger   than  12   tons? — I   believe   it 
would. 

194.5.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facilities 
ol  the  ports  for  dealing  with  such  wagons? — The  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  there  are  many  places 
where  they  could  not  deal  with  the  larger  wagons, 
but  would  want  to  increase  their  facilities.  The  fa<-i- 
litirs  are  constructed  for  dealing  with  wagons  up  to 
19  tons. 

1916.  Is  there  any  coal  tip  in  the  country  that  can 
deal   with   a  larger  wagon   than   12  tons? — I   cannot 
answer  that. 

1917.  Coming  back   to  the  Transport  Scheme,  you 
are   quite   satisfied    it  has  been  a   success    from    the 
point  of  view  of  ton  miles? — Yes. 

I'M1*.  Are  you  equally  satisfied  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess from  the  point  of  view  of  train  miles? — Yes. 

1019.  Then-  is  no  difficulty  I  take  it  in  continuing 
that  scheme  after  the  Control  comes  to  an  end?— 
I  think  not. 

1960.  You    think    it    is   within    the  power    of    the 
Railway  Companies  to  continue  such  a  scheme?— Yes. 

1961.  ThiTi-    is    no   necessity    for    Control,    to    per- 
petuate such  a  thing? — No. 

1952.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tnvtney:  Was  It  carried  on  in- 
dependently before  the  coal  scheme  was  adopted?  - 
No,  wo  created  it. 

I.  Kir  L.  fhioz:ri  Monty:  And  you  said  thero 
«ro  ftirthor  economies  to  be  effected ?— Yes,  verry  much 
larger  economies. 

1954.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  effected  if  the 
il  Control  went  out  of  existence?— I  cannot 
answer  that.  It  would  depend  upon  the  view  the 
railway  companies  took.  The  railway  companies  could, 
if  they  ao  desired,  carry  on  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  i^fsstJMilv  as  we.  After  all  we  are  railway 
men. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  But  they  never  did  it? 

11)66.  Mr.  F.ran  Williams:  So  fair  as  the  coal  owners 
sre  conrprnrd  they  co-operated  with  you  and  assisted 
you? — Yen.  in  every  way. 

1956.  The  Committees  of  Coal  Owners  in  the  differ- 
ent district*  gave  you  all  the  assistance  they  could? 
--Yea,  in  every  way  undoubtedly. 

1«57.  So  far  a*  South  Wales  is  concerned  they  went 
a  littln  further  than  your  scheme  in  restricting 
roll  Series  to  the  nearest  ports,  and  those  ports  only? 

Tim  point  raised  bv  you  is  touching  upon  what  I  call 
"  The  Within  Area  Scheme."  That  is,  we  have  doalt 
with  the  coal  business  from  onr  arm  to  another.  Thon 
you  have  coal  within  the  arens  thpmwlvos.  Take 
tho  South-Wfwtnrn  counties,  which  wpro  getting  ooal 
from  South  Walnt,  from  perhaps  200  collieries.  Each 
one  of  those  200  collieries  could  send  ooal  to  any 
one  of  those  South-Western  counties.  That  meant 
thpro  was  a  very  mixed  sort  of  flow  with  few  wagons 
in  all  dir«vtion*.  If  you  alter  that,  nnd  say  that 
ten  collieries  may  send  to  a  certain  port  of  tho 
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country,  and  twenty  collieries  may  send  to  another 
part,  you  at  once  get  a  substantial  flow  of  coal, 
making  it  much  easier  for  the  railways  to  handle 
from  the  point  of  view  of  shunting.  There  is  not 
BO  much  miscellaneous  business.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  had  in  mind  to  do  all  over  the  country. 

1958.  That  has  been  done  with  the  South  Wales  coal 
and    the    South    Western    counties  r — Yes,    we    were 
forced  to  that  for  this  reason :  that  the  Severn  Tunnel 
was  so  congested  and  some  relief  had  to  be  found,  and 
we  found  it  in  this  way. 

1959.  I  think  the  coal  owners  took  a  very  active  part 
in  making  arrangements  for  zoning  the  district? — Yes. 

1960.  So  much  so  that  the  idea  was  forced  upon  the 
railway  companies  to  some  extent  by  them!' — I  would 
not  like   to   put   it  in  that  way.     I   think   the   idea 
emanated  from  conferences  we  had  at  the  Coal  Control 
Office,  but  if  you  want  me  to  makd  it  clear  that  the 
South  Wales  owners  helped  the  Coal  Control  I  say  they 
did.     I  do  not  think  any  owners  helped  us  more  than 
the  South  Wales  owners  did. 

1961.  I  was  not  fishing  for  compliments  for  them '( — 
No,  but  I  say  that  to  clear  it  up. 

1962.  The    coal    owners     themselves     went     whole 
heartedly  into  the  thing? — Yes. 

1963.  And  even  gave  you  ideas  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  system  you  were  initiating? — Yes. 

1964.  And    with    regard    to    ports   of   shipment  in 
South   Wales  they  themselves  drew    up   schedules   of 
ports  to  which  collieries  were  confined  so  far  as  ship- 
ment was  concerned? — Yes. 

1965.  Take,  for  instance,  a  colliery  in  the  Swansea 
district.     That  would  not  be  allowed  to  send  coal  to 
Cardiff  for  shipment  and  vice  versa? — Yes. 

1966.  And  even  so  far  as  industrial  coal  in  the  dis- 
trict was  concerned  they  did  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  quality  of  the  coal,  do  the  same  thing  ? 
—Yes. 

1967.  Mr.  J.  T.   Forgie :    There  is  one  question   1 
should  like   to   ask,   and   that   is  with   regard   to   the 
Scottish  Railway  Companies.     They  are  very  much  in 
the  same  position  as  the  North  Eastern,  are  they  not? 
— Yes. 

1968.  The   wagon   hire   is  included    in  the   rate? — 
Yes. 

1969.  The   Scottish  Railway  Companies    of    course 
have   gone    differently   from    the  North    Eastern    by 
allowing  private  owners  to  run  wagons? — Yes. 

1970.  A   large  number  of  collieries  on  the   Scottish 
Railways  own  as  many  wagons  as  keep  their  collieries 
fully  going? — Yes. 

1971.  Those   that    do   not   own   their    own    wagons 
(perhaps  you   will  be   able   to   answer   this,    whether 
you  know  it  or  not)  have  for  the  last  25  or  30  years 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  idle  time  for  want  of  wagons 
through  inability  or  incapacity   of  the   railway  com- 
panies to  supply  them,  whereas  those  who  have  had 
their  wagons  have  had  a  full  supply  and  practically 
lost  no  time.     How  does  that  meet  your  views  of  pool- 
ing?    These  are  facts? — It  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
difficulty  of  pooling. 

1972.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  except  the  South 
Western  Railway  from  that.     They  were  much  better 
and  did  not  go  so  far  in  the  allowance  of  the  use  of 
private  wagons,  but  the  North  British  and  Caledonian 
Railways  did.     Those  are  the  facts  as  I  understand 
it? — That  is  part  of  the  case.     I  do  not  understand 
the  whole  case.     There  are  allegations,  are  there  not, 
to  this  effect, — that  certain  of  the  railways  have  not 
fulfilled  their  promise.     When  they  began  to  discourage 
private    owners    from  having  wagons  they    gave   an 
undertaking  that    the    necessary    number    of    wagons 
would  be  provided  and  that  has  not  been  done.     I  do 
not  call  that  pooling.     That  is  a  particular  fault  in  a 
particular  direction.     It  is  not  a  fault  of  pooling. 

1973.  The  coal  owner  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railway  companies;  he  would  have  no  resource 
against  them? — I  would  not  like  to  admit  that.     I  do 
not  know  what  remedy  was  tried. 

1974.  They  have  told  us  there   is  no   remedy,   and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  really  no  remedy. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Not  against  the  railway  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forqie :    No. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   How  conld  you  expect  it? 


1975.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:   Then  with  regard  to  the 
return  journeys.     It  is  difficult  to  find  much  return 
traffic  for  coal  wagons,  and  really  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  coal  wagons  there  is  not  much  return  traffic, 
is  there? — That  is  not  so. 

1976.  I  mean   for  that   class   of  wagon? — If  some- 
thing  represents    100   and   you    can   show    there    are 
disadvantages   which   are   going   1o   take   away   25   1 
should  not  discard  the  75  that  are  left  because  of  the 
25.  I  am  not  going  to  say  the  whole  thing  is  perfect. 
You  cannot  get  any  big  thing  that  is  perfect. 

1977  Then  it  is  not  all  traffic  which  you  can  put 
into  a  coal  truck?  You  cannot  put  flour  or  meal? — 
That  is  so. 

1978.  And  if  you  put  other  traffic  such  as  iron  ore, 
for  instance,  when  the  wagons  are  discharged  there  is 
iron  left  and  there  is  trouble  for  the  collieries.     There 
may  be  expense  saved  by  the  railway  companies,  but  at 
the  colliery  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labour  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  cleaning  out  those  wagons? — I  can  only 
say  in  answer  to  that  that  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  develops.     I  ha/e  had  an  opportunity  while  at 
the  Coal  Controller's  Office  to  meet  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors and  the  managers,  and  I  hare  been  surprised 
to  find  the  way  in  which  they  are  coming  round  to 
the    idea    of    common    user.       People    dead    against 
it  not  long  ago  are  now  in  favour  of  it.     They  say  the 
balance  of  convenience  in  their  opinion  undoubtedly 
lies  in   common   user. 

1979.  Another  thing  about  the  private  ownership  is 
with  coal  merchants  who  have  their  own  depots,  they 
use  them  as  stores  to  a  great  extent.     If  they  did  not 
have  them  to  iise  as  stores,  they  would  require  to  lav 
down  the  coal  and  pick  it  up  again  or  pay  demurrage 
charge  to  the  railway  companies? — That  is  an  open 
question.     I  remember  dealing  with  it  from  the  prac- 
tical point  -of  view.     I  held  this  idea,  that  if  you  knew 
you  were  going  to  deliver  goods  out  of  a  wagon  to- 
morrow you   should   not  unload  it   to-day.       Then   I 
decided  to  try  the  reverse  of  that  and  keep  the  place 
clear  and  put   the   wagons    into  use,    and  I   found   I 
worked  at  less  cost  per  ton  by  clearing  my  goods  and 
handling  them  twice  than  keeping  them  underload. 

1980.  It  is  ahijost  impossible  in  the  coal  trade? 

I    am    not   convinced.        Wagons    are    not,    general! v 
speaking,   to   be  used   as  storage  depots.      A  wagon 
is  a  land  ship.     You  do  not  find  people  delaying  ships 
and    letting    them    hang    around.     Some   one   has    to 
pay.     You  have  to  discharge  and  load   promptly. 

1981.  If  a  coal  merchant  finds  it  nays  him  to  buv 
a   wagon    and    use    it    as    a   movable    store   he    will 
use   it   for   that   purpose.     Why   should    he    not? — It 
may   pay   him   to,    but   it   does   not   pay  the   railway 
company. 

1982.  It   does   not   affect   the   railway   companv? — 
Frequently  it  doe's,  because  the  railway  has  to  shunt 
out  empty  wagons  behind  and  put  them  back  again. 

1983.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    The  only   question   I 
want  to  put  is  one  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 
This  scheme  which  has  been  in  use  restricts  the  choice 
of  coal  to  the  consumer.     The  consumer  has  to  take 
what  coal  is  sent  him.     He  cannot  take  the  coal  he 
would  wish  to  use? — Not  house  coal,  of  course. 

1984.  Industrial   coal?— Yes. 

1985.  He  cannot  make  his  own  choice  of  coal ;  he 
has  to  have  what  is  sent  to  him? — At  present  that 
is  so. 

1986.  Is  that  contemplated  in  any  general  scheme 
in  the  future? — The  idea  was  this.     We  had  to  take 
great  care  that  such  coal  as  was  available  was  fairly 
divided    among    everyone    concerned,     and    for    that 
reason  we  had  to  establish  it  that  coal  must  continue 
to  flow  in  the  same  direction.     We  did  that  advisedly, 
because  we  found,  of  course,   as  in  other  businesses, 
people    had    friends.      One    man    was    going    to    get 
preference   over   another,    who   was   going   to  be   pre- 
judiced, and  so  wo  laid   it  down  that  this  coal  must 
continue   in  the  same  channel.       It  happened   under 
the  Transport  Scheme  that  A.   got  coal   which   pre- 
viously  was   received   by  B.,    and   did    not  like  that 
coal  because  it  was  not  as  good  as  the  coal  he  pre- 
viously received,  and  I  must  admit,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  not  bo  as  good,  because  all  coal  is  not  equal ;  but 
still,  what  was  the  alternative?     We  had  to  get  on, 
and  as  long  as  we  could  get  him  coal  to  keep  him  going, 
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we  had  to  see  for  the  time  being  that  that  filled  the 
bill. 

I'JS;.  That  was  a  war  emergency? — Yes. 

1988.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  pooling  in 
time  of  peace? — Yes. 

1969.  Would  such  a  thing  be  necessary  in  time  of 
peace,  that  a  man  could  not  choose  his  coal? — 
No,  if  you  are  going  to  maintain  the  Transport  Scheme 
yon  could  do  so  and  yet  give  a  man  a  choice  within 
limitations. 

1990.  You    would    limit   him? — Yes,    he   would    be 
limited  by  the  Transport  Scheme  aa  a  national  scheme. 

1991.  Yon    touched    upon    the   point  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  different  sorts  of  coal  is  greater 
than  people  realise.     A  man  may  hare  arranged  his 
work    for   one  sort   of  coal    and    be    forced    to   take 
another,  and  his  whole  works  may  be  rendered  wholly 
inefficient? — I  should  like  to  say  we  hare  never  had 
any  case  where  a  man's  works  were  rendered  wholly 
inefficient. 

1993.  Certain  plant  might  be  inefficient?— We  have 
not  had  such  a  case. 

1993.  I  am  only  speaking  from  knowledge  of  that? 
— I    do   want    to    make   it   clear.        People    have  an 
appeal  to  the  Controller,  and  wherever  that  has  been 

1  we  have  tent  down  an  expert  on  the  spot  to 
••>  the  facts,  and  if  the  man  could  prove  he  was 
unfairly  prejudiced  then  the  thing  was  put  right. 

1994.  Matter*    of    proof   and    discussion    are   some- 
what  lengthy.     With    regard   to  the   map.  you  treat 
Area  5,  Yorkshire,  as  an  entirely  distributing  centre? 
-Yes. 

1996.  Having  a  surplus  of  production?— Yes. 

1996.  Yet    yon    were    bringing    Durham    coal    into 
York  Yes. 

1997.  This   map    is   not   quite  correct  if   you   were 
ni:  Durh.im  coal  into  Yorkshire?— That  was  for 

reason*  which  I  referred  to.    One  other  reason  was  the 

large  number  of  men  wh  >  hnd  to  uo 

Then    the    southern    section    of    Kngland    had   to    be 

Th«-  Yorkshire  coal   was  made  to  flow 

or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  certain  portion 

of  coal  which  was  flowing  from  the  South  Yorkshire 

eomlfteld    north  to   the   north    part  of  Yorkshire   was 

•I    instestd    sooth,    and   coal    was    brought    from 

Durham    into   the   north  part  of   Yorkshire.     Surely. 

that  is  a  saving  in  transport. 

1998.  Taking  the  case  I  was  thinking  of  at  Hull, 
which    is  fairly   neur   the   Yorkshire    ar.-»,    which   was 
receiving   Durham   eo«J   in    the  same   way    that 
mingham  received  Durham  coal,  there,  I  presunv 
were  pushing     Yorkshire     coal    south    and     bringing 

im   coal  into  that  area,   although   it   was  over- 
producing?    But  there  was  not  sufn--; 

1999.  Yon  say  it  was  over-producing?— Yes,  for  its 
own   area  requirements,    but    not    sufficient    to    meet 
the  demand   in   the  places  Yorkshire  had  to  supply. 

\rthiir  Jfufkhnm:   I  will  not  press  the  point. 

2000.  .Vir  Thnmat  Boyfr*:.ln  continuation  of  what 
1  rthur  Dnckham  was  asking  I  should  like  to  ask 

i    are  a   traffic  expert  and  not  a  coal 
'• 

On  your  statement  here  the  Coal  Transport 
>.  herne  :iihi>M'd  a  MTV  "  >!'•!•  '"'I  -i  :  k  ••" 
these  figures  it  saved,  having  regard  to  the  tare  of  the 
wagons,  a-  ;nted  out,  and  the  return  empties, 

something  like  1 .400.000.000  coal  ton  miles?— Yea. 

3002.  On  which  your  Department  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. The  suggestion  here  is,  I  think,  that  that 
saving  was,  so  to  speak,  a  net  economy  to  the  nation? 
—Yes. 

9008.  Surely  if  that  be  so,  the  corollary  is  that  in 

the   past   the  coal  user    has    voluntarily    and    from 

dity    paid    all    that   extra  haulage  that   he    need 

'•mve  paid.     Is  not  that  so?— It  would  look  like 

that,  although  there  is  another  side  to  that  because 

one  could  reason   it  out  this  way,  that  possibly   the 

pit  price  had  been  affected  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 

the  coal  had  to  go  long  distances  to  compete  with  coal 

produced  nearer. 

3004.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the-  conmimer's  point 
..f  »i«"»  -  In  that  case  it  would  be  the  pit  price  wh'ch 
would  be  affected  and  not  the  consumer. 

•Mi 


Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney  :  In  that  case  it  is  the  miner. 

2005.  Sir  Thomas  Boyden  :  I  am  looking  at  it  from 
the  consumer's  point  of  view  now  ?  —  I  am  pointing  out 
it  has  not  necessarily  affected  the  consumer. 

2006.  Why    do    you    say    he    should    pay   this    un- 
necessary tax?  —  I   am   not   in  the  coal   business  and 
cannot  answer  that. 

2007.  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  you  do?  —  I  will 
put   this   to   you  :    As  you    know,   I    am    not   a   coal 
expert.     All  I  know  about  it  has  been  gained  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Coal  Control,  and  after  two  years' 
strenuous  work  ;    but    it    is    clear    there    is    a    great 
amount  of  prejudice  and  preference  in  regard  to  coal, 
and   men    will  do   astonishing    things    for    those   two 
reasons. 

9008.  Yes.  This  particular  economy  was  essential 
during  the  war  and  people  were  glad  enough  to  get 
coal  whatever  coal  they  could  get?  —  Yes. 

3000.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  necessarily  deduce 
from  this  that  under  peace  conditions  we  can  make  the 
same  transport  economies!'-  Well,  we  think  you  could. 

2010.  Without,  of  course,  a  restriction  which  might 
really,  if  you  look  at  the  whole  transaction  from  start 
to  finish,  bo  uneconomical. 

Mr.  Sidney  U  ••'•'•  :    Without  nationalisation. 

\\'ttntss:  We  do  not  think  it  would  turn  out  that 
way.  I  think  the  instance  I  ventured  to  quote  of  the 
gas  coal  U  a  good  one. 

2011.  Sir  Tnomai  Boyden:   I  am  not  suggesting  in 
every  case  this  restriction  imposed  a  hardship  on  the 
consumer.     I   am   only  saying   I    do   not  think   it   is 
safe   to  assume    we   should    make    anything    like    as 
large    an    economy    as    that?—  No,     but    there    are 
economies  to  be   made  within   areas  of  transport  so 
that  it  can  be  maintained. 

Sir  .\ithur  I>uckham:  1  have  never  heard  of  a  gas 
undertaking  which  has  been  satisfied  with  its  coal 
within  the  last  two  years.  I  have  spoken  to  hundreds 
of  them.  I  should  like  to  make  the  point  because 
the  witness  has  given  you  to  understand  that  the 
gas  companies  are  all  satisfied. 

2012.  Sir  L.  <'lii"z:a  Mnnry:  May  I  .ask  you,  with 
regard  to  that  very  interesting  paragraph  on  page  2 
of   the   memorandum,    what   you    anticipate  to   arise 
from  the  other  economies  you  referred  to  when  you 
were  in  a  position   to  make  them   in  time  of  peace, 
and  what  those  economies  are  precisely?  —  Let  us  take 
the  area  in  North  Staffordshire  when-  there  are  mines 
10  mile*  apart,  each  adjacent     to  a  separate  town. 
One  mine  is  sending  to  the  town  JO  miles  away,  while 
th<>  mini-  near  that  place  is  sending  to  the  other  town 
also  ten  miles  away.     Well.  each  should  take  its  coal 
from  the  adjoining  mine.     We  have  evidence  thnt  that 
sort   of    thing    is   going   on.     You    have  coal    flowing 
from  east  to  west,  ana  flowing  right  past  from  west 
to  east,   in  one  area,  and  coal  going  from  south  to 
north  and  north  to  south  in  another  area. 

2013.  Are  you  aware  that  investigations  in  America 
have  shown   that  this  happens  frequently,   not  only 
with   regard    to   coal,    but    flour   passes,    in    a   train 
Bring   from  A  to  B,   flour  passing  from  B  to  A?  —  I 
am    not  *«*»•   of   that,    but   it   is  possible  to  apply 
this  n   transport  to  many  things. 

2014.  Do    you    know    anything    of   margarine    dis- 
tribution? —  No. 

ill").  Do  you  know  exactly  the  same  thing  has 
been  found  there?  —  No. 

201fi.  Are  yon  aware  that  before  the  Transport  Scheme 
was  arranged  margarine  wss  sent  from  London  to  Storno- 


way?     You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  so. 


With 

regard  to  the  last  paragraph  on  the  first  page  of  your 
memorandum,  yon  there  estimate  that  about  700  million 
coal  ton  miles  per  annum  were  saved,  and  that  without 
taking  into  account  return  empties.  Can  yon  put  that  into 
money  regarding  those  as  a  national  saving?  Can  you 
interpret  that  in  monetary  terms  ?—  I  thought  I  said  I 
wss  afraid  that  would  have  to  be  done  hv  the  railways. 
The  nearest  I  can  get  is  an  estimate  I  made  of  what  the 
men-bant  and  the  consumer  would  get  by  reason  of  the 
saving  of  carriage  charge*  based  on  the  40  miles  journey  and 
on  the  wagon  charges,  which  I  estimated  at  8d.,  on  the  idea 
that  out  of  three  wagons  two  were  privately  owned  and  one 
railway  owned.  I  said  an  average  of  8d.  would  give  yon 
about  £600,000.  Otherwise  the  information  would  have  to 
be  got  by  the  railway*.  I  do  net  see  any  way  out  of  it,  and 
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it  would  have  to  be  got  in  that  precise  way  of  taking  a 
precise  record  of  the  coal  tonnage  prior  to  the  Transport 
Scheme,  conveyed  over  each  line,  ,the  coal  tonnage  con- 
veyed after  the  Transport  Scheme  was  inaugurated,  but 
making  allowance  for  this  special  coal  which  we  have  had 
to  convey  from  Durham  to  London,  and  from  Durham  to 
Birmingham,  which  would  have  had  to  be  conveyed 
whether  there  was  a  transport  scheme  or  not. 

2017.  And  there  has  to  be  added  something  for  the 
empty  returns  ? — Yes. 

2018.  Have  you  ever  yourself  made  calculations  like 
those  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Gatty  with  regard  to 
the  lifetime  of  an  ordinary  average  wagon  on  English 
railways  and  how  much  of  its  life  is  spent  in  standing  ? — 
I  know  a  great  deal  is  spent  in  standing,  but  I  have  made 
no  calculation. 

2019.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  coal  wagons  but  all 
other  wagons  ? — Quite  so. 

2020.  If  you  regard  this  position  of  the  miners  as  it  is 
so  often  put  vis-a-vis  the  community,  this  national  saving 
could  be  applied   in   part   payment   of   the   miners'   de- 
mands ? — Yes,  I  belieVe  you  would  make  a  profit  by  taking 
the  wagons  over. 

•2021.  Would  that  be  possible  without  a  continuation  of 
a  central  railway  control  ? — It  would  have  to  be  centrally 
controlled.  Railways  have  an  excellent  organization  for 
the  handling  of  rolling  stock  and  the  manipulation  of 
rolling  stock  to  the  different  places  on  the  line  and  you 
could  have  a  central  organisation  based  on  the  present 
railway  system. 

2022.  But  you  would  have  to  have  statutory  powers  for 
that  ? — I    cannot    answer   that.     All   I   can   say   is  the 
machinery  exists  and  it  might  be  brought  together. 

2023.  It  has  been  put  to  yon  that  there  still  remain  two 
opinions  on  this  subject — an  opinion  decidedly  for  and  an 
opinion  decidedly  against.     May  I  ask  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Railway  Committee  is  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ;  I 
do  not  know. 

2024.  May    I    ask   you   what   is   the  general   opinion 
amongst  men  of  your  own  qualifications — experts  in  all 
traffic  ? — The  men  I  know  whose  opinions  I  care  anything 
about  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

2025.  And  il;  is  also   your   opinion   that   the   colliery 
managers   have   also   come  round  ? — Some  of  them  have 
expressed  their  views  to  me  in  that  direction. 

2026.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  larger  coal  wagons 
your  objection  is  not,  as  I  take  it,  or  your  difficulty  is  not, 
as  I  take  it,   with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  larger 
wagons,  but  it  is  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  use  under 
present  conditions  ? — From  the  railway  point  of  view  there 
must  be  an  economy  in  a  larger  wagon  because  the  dead 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  actual  paying  weight  is  less. 

2027.  That  is  what  I  want  ?— That  is  clear,  but  what 
I  do  say  is  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  much  advan- 
tage from  having  a  large  wagon  for,  say,  the  household 
trade. 

2028.  Under  existing  conditions  ? — Yes,  under  existing 
conditions 

2029.  We  are  always  talking  about  existing  conditions, 
but  we  want  better  conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

2030.  Once  suppose  the  domestic  coal  of  London  were 
handled  by  a  big  competent  authority  who  could  handle 
great  quantities  of  coal,  would  it  or  would  it  not  be  an 
economy,    and    a    considerable  economy,   to   use   larger 
wagons  if  for  other  domestic  reasons  it  were  possible  V — • 
Yes,  1  can  imagine  ideal  conditions  because  having  had  so 
much  to  do  with  handling  labour,  I  can  fix  it  up  that  you 
would  not  put  a  spade  into  it,  but  do  it  by  gravitation. 

2031.  Am  I  wrong  in  calling  the  present  wagons  which 
are  used  toy  trucks  ? — No. 

2032.  And  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  toy  trucks  with  the 
present  system? — And  present  appliances. 

2033.  What  you  said  with  regard  to  collieries  was  not 
an  accusation  against  the  larger  wagons  but  against  the 
equipment  of  the  colliery  ? — It  simply  says  the  collieries 
were  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  larger  wagons. 

2034.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  By  "  equipped  "  would  you 
explain  what  you  mean  ?     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  with  the 
collieries  the  works  on  the  surface  are  so  .constructed  that 
you  cannot   put   a  larger  wagon  under  the  screens,  for 
instance '? — Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  equipment. 

2035.  May   I   suggest   the   "  construction  "  instead  of 
equipment. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  We  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  They  are  two  very  different  things. 


2036.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :   May  I  ask  whether  the 
German  practice  has  advanced  on  these  lines  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

2037.  You  do  know  the   American    practice    has   ad- 
vanced ? — Yes. 

2038.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  Will  you  forgive  me  putting 
one  question  ?     Are  you  aware  the  ultimate  size  of  the 
buildings  at  their  collieries  and  the  construction  of  their 
screens  has  been  adjusted  to  suit  the  largest  wagon  that 
was  existing  at  the  time  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  break- 
age in  the  coal  ? — I  am  not  surprised  at  that  of  course. 

2039.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  It  is  not  conclusive  against 
the  use  of  the  larger  wagons  ? — No. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  On  the  other  hand,  th?  dock  is 
another  limiting  factor. 

Chairman  :  May  I  ask  the  Commission  their  views  on 
this?  I  promised  that  we  should  adjourn  at  five.  Per- 
sonally I  am  anxious  that  we  should  finish  this  witness. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  will  take  much  longer  if  the  members 
will  release  me  from  my  promise  and  we  will  finish.  Now, 
Mr.  Smillie  asked  me  yesterday  whether  I  would  ask  the 
Coal  Controller  to  get  the  net  wages  as  distinct  from  earn- 
ings.* I  have  Sir  Evan  Jones,  the  new  Controller,  here,  and 
he  is  by  my  side.  I  am  not  sure  I  got  Mr.  Smillie 's  point 
correctly.  If  he  will  repeat  it  to  Sir  Evan  Jones  he  will 
be  able  to  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  A  rthur  Bolfour  :  The  cash  received  you  asked  for, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillit :  Mr.  Cooper  has  largely  cleared  up 
the  point  It  is  on  table  B  line  10.  The  earnings  per 
person  per  quarter  you  will  find  were  given  there  for  the 
variocs  mining  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  average 
totals  taken  per  man. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  For  the  quarter? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  For  the  quarter  ending  30th  June. 
My  point  was  that  this  was  not  wages  received  by  the 
persons  for  their  total  earnings,  but  trcm  those  earnings 
there  may  be  deductions  for  explosives,  for  tools  supplied 
to  workmen,  and  for  light  and  other  things  which  might 
reduce  the  quarterly  earnings  by  £2,  £3  or  £4  according 
to  the  amount  of  explosives.  I  think  you  will  see  my 
point.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  this  is  the  not 
wages  which  the  person  has  received  or  the  amount  which 
he  had  earned. 

Sir  Evan  June* :  I  quite  understand  the  point  and  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  that  information.  It  will  mean  some 
communication  with  the  colliery  owners,  and  probably  it 
will  take  some  little  time  to  get  it,  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  it  before  the  first  session  of  your  Commission 
adjourns, 

2040.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  (to  the  Witness)  :  There 
is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.     It  was 
suggested  to  you  that  the  fact  that  it  was  not   always 
possible  to  get  return  cargoes  as  it  were  for  wagons  was 
a  point  against  your  system  of  organisation.     I  suggest  to 
you  that  that  point  is  very  much  in  favour  of  it  ? —  Per- 
haps you  would  explain  why. 

2041.  If  the  essence  of  the  system  is  to  save  the  dis- 
tance which  the  truck  has  to  travel  and  the  organisation 
secures  a  shorter  journey,  therefore  it  shortens  the  period 
for  which  the  truck  is  empty  because  of  being  able  to  get 
no  return  freight  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow 
that.     Broadly,  I  should  think  if  a  wagon  cannot  be  used 
in  both  directions  loaded  it  is  against  you  as  a  rule,  just 
again  as  it  would  be  to  run  a  ship  in  one  direction  only 
loaded  and  have  it  come  back  empty  would  be  against  you. 
But  I  do  not  agree  at  all  that  that  finishes  the  question 
because  even  if  you  have  in  some  cases — one  does  not 
admit  in  all  cases  you  have  to — to  return  some  wagons 
empty,  there  are  other  operations  to  take  place  in  the 
manipulation  of  wagons.     Railways  have  to  work  wagons 
from  point  to  point.     If  they  have  in  their  own  hands 
the  manipulation  of  the  wagons  as  a  whole  they  could 
frequently  save  a  good  deal  of  money. 

2041A.  Is  it  not  very  much  more  likely  that  possessing 
that  organisation  they  would  be  able  to  find  a  return 
freight  for  the  truck  than  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

2042.  That  was  what  was  in  my  mind  when  the  point 
was  put  to  you. 

2043.  Mr.   R.  H.   Tawney  :    You   spoke  of  a  scheme 
which  was  framed  for  co-operation  between   coalownera 
and  railways  in  Lancashire  ? — Yes. 

2044.  And  it  was  never  put  into  operation  because  it 
was  not  accented  ?— Yes. 


*  See  Appendix  12. 
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2045.  Why  exactly  was  it  not  accepted  ?— Because  the 
wagon    owners    wanted    certain    conditions    which    the 
railways  conld  not  agrea  to.     The  idea  was  if  this  thing 
were   tried   there   were  going   to   be   large   numbers  of 
wagons  which  wonld  not  be  wanted  for  the  conveying  of 
coal.     Were  those  to  stand  idle  or  might  they  be  put  into 
the  railway  service?     The  owners  said   "No,  let   them 
stand  idle. '    The  railway  said  "  We  want  to  use  them." 

2046.  If  the  wagons  were  used  in  the  most  economical 
way  there  was  a  surplus  ? — Yea. 

17.  And  because  the  wagons  belonged  to  the  coal- 
owners  they  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  most  economical 
manner  ? — Yes. 

~.  At  a  time  when  we  are  being  urged  to  use  all  our 
resources  to  increase  national  production,  is  it  not  a  singular 
proposition  that  yon  are  to  allow  your  asset*  to  lie  idle  ? 
There  is  one  other  point.  What  proportion  of  wagons  at 
the  present  time  belong  to  the  railways  and  belong  to 
private  companies  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  reliable 
Uata  on  that  subject.  I  think  it  is  estimated  there  are 
some  700,000  privately  owned  wagons  in  the  kingdom, 
bnt  those  are  not  all  coal  wagons.  We  have  arrived  ai 
the  conclusion  that  somewhere  about  600/1)0  represents 
the  figure.  With  regard  to  railways  probably  it  ia  800,000, 
bnt  we  have  no  data. 

Not  800,000  in  addition  ?— 
yea. 

2050.  Mr.  R.  II.  Tawnry  :  Yon  estimate  that  if  they 
were  pooled  there  would  be  considerable  saving  ? — Yes. 

! .  Have  yon  any  figures  of  the  probable  saving  ? — 
No,  bnt  my  rough  estimate  is  one-third. 

-'.  Do  you  mean  to  say  at  the  present  time  we  are 
using  33  per  cent,  more  wagons  than  is  necessary  under  a 
unified  system  ?— Ye»,  that  ia  my  opinion  if  you  get  a 
pooling  system. 

2053.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  have  just  one"  or  two  ques- 
tions.    I  gather  that  you  expressed   the  estimated  saving 
of  your  districting  of  the  traffic  at  £3,250,000  roughly. 
Have  yon  taken  that  oat  us  a  sum  per  ton  of  the  whole 
output  of  coal  ?— No,  I  have  u  >t 

2054.  It  comes  to  abont  3d.  per  ton  of  the  whole  output. 
itng  you  applied  to  inter-area  traffic  a  saving  which 

you  think  might  be  more,  that  would  come  to  another  3d. 
a  ton  ?- Yes. 

2065.  That  wonld  mean,  awuming  yon  could  deal  with 
the  traffic  as  yon  thought  most  economically,  it  would 
amount  to  something  like  'id.  a  ton  on  the  whole  of  the 
coal  sold  for  consumption  and  that  is  jnst  abont  half 
what  the  Prime  Minister  baa  offered  the  coal  miners  as  an 
increase.  That  U  6d.  a  ton  ont  of  what  we  are  looking 
Sow  it  was  suggested  this  system  of  districting 
might  go  on  after  the  war.  Bnt  does  it  not  rather  depend 
upon  your  power  to  prohibit  anyone  from  sending  coal  in 
a  particular  dir>  •  •-»,  I  take  it  there  would  bare  to 

be  a  renewal  of  the  Order. 

2056.  Who  is  going  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit?— Well,  the  railway  companies  would  act  in  that 

7.  It  is  suggested  the  railway  companies  should  have 
power  to  prohibit  ? — So.  there  wonld  be  handed  over  to 
the  railway  companies  the  law  of  the  land  which  they 
would  be  expected  to  carry  oat  like  any  one  else. 

2069.  It  is  suggest*.!  that  w;  should  trnst  private  rail- 
way companies  with  the  power  to  direct  traffic.  It  implies 
the  railway  companies  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor •  ^  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  mean  to  suggest 
railways  are  very  honourable  and  if  they  receive  an 
instruction  to  do  a  certain  thing  they  would  certainly 
do  it.  You  never  can  be  fool-proof  but  instructions  could 
be  given  and  would  be  carried  ont. 

2069.  It  Li  suggested  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 

complaint  by  consumer*  that  they  cannot  get  the  coal 

they  want  ;  that  if  the  railway  companies  had  the  power 

hem  to  get  from  a  certain  place  they  would 

accept  it  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  intended  at  all. 

'ii  of  the  railway  companies  simply  wonld  be 

this,  that  they  would  not  convey  coal  between  forbidden 

places ;  that  is  if  someone  wanted  the  coal  from  Yorkshire 

into  Cumberland  the  railways  would  not  convey  it. 

2060.  The  suggestion  which  I  make  to  yon  u  that  the 
way  in  which  yon  conld  carry  this  on  is  if  the  rail- 
way administration  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
It  waa  settled  three  months  ago  that  it  was  going  to  be  so 
that  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  A  ni  :  I  ibould  like  to  have  beard  the 

witness's  answer  to  that  question. 

MM 


Witness  :  If  I  must  make  an  answer  I  cannot  agree 
that  we  could  only  carry  it  out  if  the  railways  were 
nationalised,  because  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  carry 
out. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  agree.  I  mean  the  power  would 
have  to  be  the  power  of  the  Legislation. 

2061.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  What  you  said  was  the  Com- 
panies need  only  refuse  to  carry  to  the  prohibited  desti- 
nations ? — Yes. 

2062.  Mr.    Sidney   Webb  :    Provided   legislation    were 
carried  on.     That  is  my  point.     The  Legislatore  would 
have  to  lay  Jit  down  ? — The  railways  would  have  to  be 
given  the  authority,  and  they  would  carry  it  out. 

2063.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  And  they  would  have  to 
form  a  co-ordinate  Commit teo  for  that  purpose? — Yes. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  out. 

2064.  Mr.   R.   W.  Cooper  :  If  there  were  a  universal 
regulation  laid  down  by   the  Railway  Executive   Com- 
mittee or   the   railways   generally   it   would   be  carried 
out  ?— Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Or  if  they  passed  a  law  making 
all  coal  of  the  same  quality  you  could  carry  it  ont. 

.Mr.  Hillary  Webb  :  The  point  is  the  railway  companies 
have  not  the  statutory  power  to  do  that  unless  Parliament 
gives  it  to  them.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  railway  companies. 

.1/r.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Do  they  need  statutory  power  ? 

Mr.  $;.lnrn  UV66  :  Yes. 

2065.  With  regard  to  the  pooling  of  trucks,  I  gather  it 
has  not  been  found  possible    completely  to  pool    the 
private  coal  wagons?— No.     It  is  very  partially  possible. 

2066.  And  the  objection  to  that  has  been  on  the  part,  I 
gather,  of  particular  colliery  owners  who  happen  to  own 
wagons  ;  the  objection  has  come  from  the  owners  of  the 
wagons  ? — Yea. 

2067.  And  that  means  that  that  has  come  because  they 
were  representing  separate  interests  ? — Yes. 

20C8.  If  you  could  imagine  that  all  the  collieries  were 
in  one  hand  there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  pooling 
the  trucks  clearly.  Therefore  the  opposition  to  the  pool- 
ing of  the  trucks  on  which  so  much  money  conld  be  saved 
would  be  removed  if  you  had  all  the  collieries  in  one 
interest  ?— Undoubtedly. 

2069.  Therefore  that  wonld  be  one  of  the  gains  to  be 
obtained  by  a  National  Coal  Trust  ? — Yes.    Of  course  you 
could   do   it   without   that.     It  is  quite  a  simple  thing, 
although  it  is  so  big. 

2070.  Yes,  if  you  were  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?— 
I  do  not  know  what  the  machinery  is.     I  am  speaking 
rather  from  the  practical  point  of  view.     I   am  not  an 
authority  on  Parliamentary  procedure  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Si.lary  Webb  :  The  point  ia  people  will  not  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Tinenty  :  A*  in  the  case  yon  mentioned  in 
Lanca-ilniv. 

2071.  Mr.    Sidney  Webb:    The     difficulty  is   psycho- 
logical ? — I  can  only  give  you  answers  on  things  which  I 
understand.     I   do  understand   whether  a  thing  can  be 
worked  from  •  practical  point  of  view,  and  to  that  I  will 
say  yes    oT^no   perfectly   plainly   but    not   these   other 
thing! 

2072.  I  want  to  get  from  yon  as  a  matter  of  fact  what 
has  prevented  the  pooling  of  the  trucks  has  not  been  any 
practical  difficulty  bnt  what  I  may  call  a  psychological 
difficulty— that  is,  someone  has  objected  to  it  and  refused 
to  do  it  ?— Yes. 

2073.  Therefore,  if  the  people  refused,  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done  would  be  to  over  ride  that  re- 
fusal ?-Ye«. 

2074.  tNow  I  put  it  to  yon,    supposing    you    could 
imagine'such  an  impossible  state  of  things,  that  all  the 
•  •olln-ries  in  this  country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Government  and  that  all  the  railways  were  also  in  the 
National  Government,  yon  could  not  as  a  practical  man 
work  ont  a  system  both  of  districting  the  traffic'  and  of 
pooling  all  the  wagons  which  would  effect  a  very  great 
economy  as  compared  with  the  present  state  of  things  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  a  job  of  that  sort  would  be  given  to 
me,  but  I  think  it  conld  be  done. 

2075.  Mr  Robert  Smillie  :  Have  yon  any  statistics  as  to 
the  proportion  of  railway  accidents  which  take  place  in 
the  course  of  shunting  operations  ? — No,  I  have  not.     I 
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have  seen  the  figures  of  course  when  I  was  with  the  rail- 
ways. I  know  that  such  things  do  happen,  but  I  have 
not  any  figures. 

2076.  You  know  that  such  things  as  accidents  in  shunt- 
ing do  happen  ?— Yes. 

2077.  It  is  amazing  to  hear  it  put  like  that  by  a  railway 
expert.     Is  it  not  well  known  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  railway  accidents  take  place  in  shunting  operations  ?— 
I  could  not  say  what  the  proportion  is,  but  it  is  risky 
work. 

2078.  Will  you   take  it  from  me  that  in  examining  a 
train  of   40  wagons   going   through   a   Scottish   railway 
station  slowly  I  have  found  13  different  owners'  wagons 
in  the  40.     When  those  are  put  into  the  sidings  for  shunt- 
ing, have  you  auy  idea  how  long  it  would  take  the  engine 
and  the  breaksman  to  do  the  shunting  of  those  40  wagons 
and  get  them  sorted   out  ? — It   would   depend   upon   so 
many   circumstances.     It   would   depend   upon   whether 
they  had  a  clear  road,  the  sort  of  engine,  and  the  state  of 
the  roads  themselves,  and  the  skill  of  the  men  doing  the 
work. 

2079.  If  I  told  you  in  the  40  wagons  there  was  not  a 

single  one  owned  by  the  Railway  Company ? — That 

makes  it  difficult. 

2080.  They  were  owned   by   13  different  owners,  and 
before  they  found  their  way  to  the  collieries  24   hours 
afterwards  they  had  to  be  sbunted  out  to  their  own  ends. 
Would   you    believe   that   the   General   Manager  of,  the 
Caledonian  Railway  stated  at  a  time  when  the  pits  were 
thrown  idle  for  want  of  trucks,  largely  through  want  of 
engines  and  men,  that  if  the  wagons  were  common-user 
wagons  he  could  keep  the  collieries  going  full   time  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  required  coal  ? — -I  did  not  know  he 
said  that,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  it  would  be  practicable. 

2081.  You  admit  there  was  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  on  the  traffic,  and  collieries  could  not  be 
kept  going  ? — At  certain  times  undoubtedly. 

2082.  Were  you  aware  the  members  of  the  Coal  Organi- 
sation Committee,  ana  the  heads  of  several  of  the  railway 
companies  met  with  the  private   owners   of    wagons    to 
endeavour    to   get   the   pooling   of   the   privately-owned 
wagons  V — I  could  not  say  1  know.     I  think  I  have  heard 
they  have,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

2083.  It  is  amazing  that  the  minutes  of  these  meetings 
are  not  in  your  possession,  and  that  you,  practically  in 
charge  of  the  transport  work,  have  not  the  proceedings  ? — 
No,  they  would  hardly  affect  what  I  am  doing  in  the  Coal 
Mines  Department,  would  they? 

2084.  Have  you  connection  with  Scottish  transport 
as  well   as  English? — Yes. 

2085.  You  are  well  aware  that  the  Scottish  railway 
companies  have  pooled  their  wagons?— Yes. 

2086.  Are  you   aware  that  it  is  stated   that  it  in- 
creased  their    ability   enormously    to    deal    with    the 
traffic? — I    do   not   know    that   they  stated   it,    but   I 
should  not  believe  them  if  they  said  it  did  not.     Of 
course,   it  must  do. 

2087.  You  confirm  that  it  must  have  done? — It  is 
my  view  it  must  do  so. 

3088.  Would  you  he  surprised  to  know  it  was 
largely  a  financial  reason  which  prevented  the  private 
owners  pooling  their  wagons? — It  would  not.  I 
think  it  is  generally  behind  most  things. 

2089.  I  quite  agree  with  you.     What  do  you  mean 
exactly  by  saying  that  privately-owned  wagons  cost 
9d.    as  against    6'd.? — That    is    for    wagon    journeys. 
Supposing,    for   instance,  a   wagon   is   going   from   A 
to  B,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  or  two  wagons  are  going, 
one  a  railway  wagon  and  the  other  a  privately  owned 
wagon,  both  conveying  coal.     In  the  case  of  the  rail- 
way wagon  the  price  per  ton  would  be  6d.     In  the 
case  of  the  privately  owned   wagon  the  price  would 
be  9d.  per  ton ;   that   is  to  say,   private   owners   are 
authorised  to  charge  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  old 
rates  for  the  use  of  the  wagon  on  that  journey.      But 
this  does  not  apply  to  railway  wagons,  so  that  the  hire 

.of  a  privately-owned  wagon  would  cost  3d.  a  ton  more 
than  the  hire  of  a  railway  wagon. 

2090.  We  camo  through  several  very  difficult  periods 
during  the   past  five   years  so   far  as  the  supply  of 
coal   was   concerned.     We   have   had   difficulty   some- 
times in  carrying  on  the  public  works? — No.     We  are 
rather  proud  wo  have  not.     We  have  just  been  able 


to  keep  every  one  going.     We  have  just  managed  it. 
That  is  the  test. 

2091.  Am   1   right  that  on   several   occasions  there 
has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  coal? — Do  you  mean 
for  household  purposes? 

2092.  Yes? — Well,  there  are  even  in  normal  times  in 
had  weather.     I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any- 
thing exaggerated. 

2093.  Do    you   know   the    railway   companies   were 
particularly  anxious  for  common  user  of  the  wagons? 
— You  are  not  speaking  of  coal  wagons? 

2094.  Yes,  coal  wagons? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  are  anxious  for  it. 

2095.  Or  that  they  have  been  anxious  at  any  period 
during  the  last  four  years? — Not  the   railways  as  a 
whole,  but  some  of  the  railways. 

2096.  I  will  say  the  Scottish  railways?— The  views 
of  railways  differ.     One  will  want  it  and  another  will 
not. 

2097.  Are  you  aware  the  Board  of  Trade  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  have  it? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  There  will  be  evidence  dealing 
with  that,  I  think,  Sir. 

Chairman :  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  and 
an  enquiry  is  being  made. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  When  I  put  the  question  to 
this  witness,  would  you  ask  him  whether  someone  on 
his  behalf  would  produce  the  railway  accidents  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  proportion  of  accidents  in 
shunting  is? 

Witness :  May  I  suggest  if  you  have  evidence  from 
the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  which  I  under- 
stand you  are  likely  to  have,  that  they  should  give 
that? 

Chairman:  Yes,  you  shall  have  that,  Mr.  Smillie. 

2098.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  one  more 
question.    (To  the  Witness.)    You  referred  to  the  fact 
that  at  present  you  have  only  succeeded  in  pooling, 
owing   to   prejudice    and  other  reasons,   part   of  the 
coal  wagons? — Yes. 

2099.  Could  you  give  us  roundly  the  proportion? — 
I  should  say  it  is  an  infinitesimal  proportion.    I  would 
not  like  to  put  it  into  percentage  at  all. 

2100.  Do  you  mean  an  infinitesimal  proportion  has 
been  pooled? — Yes,  really  by  commandeering  on  the 
part  of  the' Coal  Controller. 

2101.  This  is  rather  important.     You  have  just  said 
that  this  enormous  saving  which  has  been  effected  has 
been  effected  by  pooling  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of 
the  wagons?— Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that. 

2102.  I  beg  your  pardon? — I  am  afraid  I  misunder- 
stood your  question. 

2103.  What  I  asked  you  was  what  proportion  of  the 
wagons  have  been  pooled.     What  proportion  have  you 
succeeding  in  pooling? — My  answer  was  that  it  was  a 
very   small    percentage    indeed   and   so   small  that   I 
would  not  like  to  put  it  into  percentage.     My  point  is 
I  do  not  see  the  connection  between  that  and  the  700 
million  ton  miles. 

2104.  Mr.  If.  H.   Tawney:    The  connection  is  that 
although  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  getting 
economies  in  pooling  you  have  yet  saved  700  million 
ton  miles  by  another  scheme? — No.     I  should  advise 
you  not  to  connect  these  two  things  because  they  are 
really  not   connected.     We   could   have  effected  that 
saving  even  if  there  had  been  no  pooling  and  the  coal 
had  been  flowing.  It  is  a  question  of 'the  flowing  of  the 
coal.     That  700  million  ton  miles  has  no  connection 
with  pooling. 

2105.  I  think  that  is  rather  the   point.     You   have 
achieved  this  very  large  economy  quite  independently 
of    pooling.     When   you   go  on   to   pooling   you   have 
another  great  economy  to  come? — Yes,  if  you  put  it 
in  that  way. 

2106.  Mr.    Arthur   Half  our:    What  you   have  done 
is   to  alter   the  flow  of  the  coal   and   its  transport? 
--Yes. 

2107.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  wagons? — No. 
Mr.   Kidney  Webb :    The  saving  in   wagons  is  still 

to  come. 

2108.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   You  have  the  handi- 
cap of  the  unpooled  wagons  remaining? — Yes. 
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2109.  What  sort  of  further  economy  would  be 
vtl  octed  if  you  could  obtain  the  pooling  ot  the  wagons ': 
— 1  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  say  any  more  than 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  big  economy.  I 
should  not  like  to  give  a  figure  for  it  because  it  is  a 
very  vast  question,  but  to  judge  by  what  i\as 
attempted  by  the  railway  in  Lancashire,  which  gave 
an  estimate,  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  big  thing 
throughout  the  country  and  an  exceedingly  big  thing. 

Mr.  11.  11.  Toirney:    Might  we  have  that  estimate .- 

.Sir  /..  I'hiozza  Money:  Even  if  it  is  ever  so  rough. 
{rthur  Diiekhum  :  Can  wo  have  the  exact  figure 
and  can  you  let  us  have  the  document? 

3110.  Chairman:  What  I  will  do  with  regard  to  it 
is  tt.at  I  will  tee  Mr.  Davies  aitiT»ar<is.  ana  il  it 
can  be  got  it  shall? — I  am  not  sure  thvre  is  a  tlorti- 
monl.  It  was  given  in  my  presence  I  y  one  ot  the 
railway  officials  to  the  late  Controller,  lm:  1  may 
hare  it  in  writing.* 

Chairnuin :  We  can  easily  see  and  call  you  again, 
if  necessary. 

211 1.  Mr.   Evan   Williamt:   There  is  an   important 
point    I    should    like   to   pat.      I   think    Mr.    Sidney 
\\Vlib  used  the   figure  34,   million  pounds  saving  doe 
to  this  700  millions  ton  miles.       Do  you  accept  that 
figure.'     Yes,  that  is  my  rough  estimate.     I  got  it  in 
this  way.     Take  700  million  ton  miles.     Put  that  into 
some  figure  which  you  can  visualise  more  easily  and 
imagine  a  train  running  for  40  miles  and  imagine  that 
train  conveying  aoO  tons  of  coal.     Then  I  say  the  700 
million  ton  miles  represent  50.000  such  train-.     I  go  on 
and  say  we  hare  with  the  40  miles  .1  carriage  charge 
of  3*.,  and  that  means  £2,625,000.     Then  the  wagon 
journey  rate  would,  I  estimate,  be  8d.  a  ton  •  6d.  on 
the  railway-owned  wagons  and  9d.  on  the  privately- 
owned  wagons,  an  average  of  8d.,  and  that  comes  to 
about  £600,000. 

2112.  There    are    aa    many    sir;  -ya    when 
a    wagon    carries   cual    a    ifiort    •  long 
distant. •.•     That    would    not   matter.       It   may    be    it 

i  give  you  a  bigger   profit.     If    you    h-d    eijjht 
jourrifj.i  »f  five  miU-s  <  a<  h  you  could  get  considerably 
•iialij   than  your  6d.  a  too. 

2113.  It  i*  not  the  total  amount  of  the  wagon 

on  the  carriage  of  the  coal,  but  it  is  the  difference  in 
wngon  hire  between  the  long  distance  and  the  short 
.•y? — Yea,  bat  if  you  save  mileage  — 

2114.  You  do  not  aare  journeys?— But  if  you  save 
journeys  the  greater  distance  you  go  the  higher  the 
charge. 

21 l.j.  That  is  my  point :   it  is  the  difference  between 

the  wagon  hire  and  not  the  absolute  wagon  hire? — 

•i  this  way.     It  is  an  estimate,  anil  I  think 

A  reasonable  estimate.     On  the  law  of  average, 

von  will  hare  one  case  against  you  and  the  other  for 

I  think  it  would  nuke  it  very  much  like  that. 
'.I!''.    The  first  saving  you  put  is  a  saring  to  the 
railway  company  in  haulage?- -Yes. 
"117.  The  second  saring  you  think  i«  n  saving  to  the 
rj  companies  in  wagon   hire?- --No.    because  the 
colliery  companies  do   not  pay   wagon   hire,    hut   the 
man  who  get*  the  coal. 

21 1-    I  do  not  accept  your  fignre  of  £600,000? 
I  *ar  I  cave  it  as  an  illuntration  of  the  700,000,000  ton 
mile*  in  a  different  way. 


2119.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper .  Did  1  understand  you  to 
sav    that    on   this    question   ui    pooling    there   was    a 
difference  oi   opinion   amongst  ra.lway   managers!' — 1 
tulcl  you  I  know  one  bunch  or  experts  say  yes  and  the 
ociiers  say    no.     1   realise    that    and    1  gave   you    my 
personal  opinion,  and  I  say,  "  Try  it." 

2120.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  There  is  a  question  I  should 
like  to   ask,  and   that   is  tins,     \\ith   regard   to   this 
supposed  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  economy,   has  not 
tin-  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  been  lost  by  un- 
economical results  in  some  works  which  were  made  to 
u»o   coals   which  were   not   suitable? — No,    I   do   not 
agree.     As  I  say,  the  coal  Transport  Scheme  did  not 
attect    the  character    of    the   coal    itself.      It    simply 
divided  out  the  coal  in  a  different  way,  so  that  it'  you 
urgue  one  man  lost  because  he  got  some  bad  coal  the 
oi/uer  man  gained  who  got  the  better  coal. 

2121.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  gone  into  it 
thoroughly  or  you  would  not  have  made  that  state- 
ment, because  that  is  an  absolutely  futile  statement!' 
— I  am  sorry  you  put  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  May  we  have  the  evidence!' 

-'.  Mr.  J.  T.  Foryie:  I  will  give  it  to  you  in 
•  second.  lie  speaks  of  gas  coal  in  Scotland.  The 
same  quantity  of  gas  coal,  or  rather  less,  was  pro- 
duced after  the  distribution  began  than  before.  There 
were  certain  works  where  it  was  said,  "  You  must 
take  this  gas  coal."  They  did  not  previously  use  large 
cual  at  all,  but  they  used  ••  smalls,"  and  they 
.  not  put  that  large  coal  into  the  retorts? 

1  remember  the  gas  coal  question  in  Scotland. 
It  was  a  very  vexed  one,  and  it  was  extraordinary 
because  you  found  this  state  of  affairs,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  certain  people 
who  had  been  getting  coal  from  Fifeshire  for 
years  and  making  it  a  success  had  neighbours  who, 
when  they  were  offered  it,  snid  it  «as  rubbish  and 
they  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  There  again 
you  get  the  two  experts,  and  one  says  yes  and  tlio 
other  no. 

>'ir  .Irfnur  Duckham :  You  get  two  works  with 
workmen  of  average  intelligence  and  those  men  have 
been  brought  up  to  use  one  class  of  coal.  They  both 
may  be  doing  quite  well,  but  you  change  the  coal 
from  one  works  to  another  and  both  works  will  do 
badly  for  six  months  or  a  rear  until  they  get  used  to 
their  coal  again  and  ge  the  heats  in  the  flues  regu- 
lated. This  sadden  change  would  undoubtedly 
produce  inefficiency  in  the  industry  of  the  country  for 
a  period,  anyhow  until  the  p.-  ,  .  --in%  the  coal  get 
used  to  the  work  again  and  also,  in  some  cases, 
changed  their  plant.  That  is  to  say,  the  leas  is  a  tem- 
porary one. 

Sir    \rthur  DucJcham:    I   said   for  a   period. 

\\itneii:  The  answer  is  that  this  period  has 
gone  on  for  one  year  and  eight  months.  We  have  had 
a  considerable  number  of  experts  on  the  Coal  Control, 
who  hnd  advised  every  uirlortakinjr  nivdira;  udvice 
as  to  the  best  means  to  use  the  coal,  and  we  have 
helped  them  in  every  way  wo  could. 

Mr.  JrJP.  forgie :  Are  you  aware  that  these  people 
using  the  con)  against  their  own  wish  have  declared 
th.it  they  will  go  back  to  their  own  coal  after  the  war? 

2123.  Mr.  Pobrrt  Smillie:   The  question  of  gns  coal 
w  a  rery  rexed  one  in  Srotlincl? — Yes. 

2124.  Have  you   discovered   that  every   question  in 
Scotland  is  a  rexed  oneP — Yea. 


•  See  Appendix  55. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the   Chan). 


MR    ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

Mil.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 

MB.  J.    T.    FORGIE. 

Ma.  FRANK   HODGES. 

SIR    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONEY 


SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 
Ma.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN   WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor) 

ME.  H.  J.  WILSON  (Assessor). 
Ma.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  I  have  some  documents  to  circulate, 
but  I  want  to  do  this  first.  Personally  I  think  the 
question  of  pooling  of  wages  is  so  important  that  I 
have  asked,  and  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  has  suggested 
to  me,  that  the  Minutes  of  the  Coal  Mining  Organisa- 
tion Committee  referring  to  the  pooling  of  wages 
should  be  typed  and  every  member  should  have  a  copy. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  whole  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Coal  Mining  Organisation  Committee  shall  be  here 
either  to-morrow  morning  or  Monday,  and  any  mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  see  any  part  of  them  shall  see  them. 
AVith  regard  to  the  pooling  of  wages  I  think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  everyone  should  have  a  copy  of  that  part, 
but  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  have  the  whole  typed  as 
it  is  too  much  of  a  job  in  the  interval.  The  very 
important  part  shall  be  typed. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  suggest  in  addition  to  having 
the  Minute  typed  with  regard  to  the  pooling  of  wages, 
we  should  also  have  the  Minute  of  the  proceedings  at 
which  the  Coal  Organisation  Committee,  and  the  Mine 
Owners'  Representatives  and  the  Miners'  Representa- 
tives suggested  to  the  Government  the  necessity  for 
fixing  the  limit  of  the  selling  price  of  coal,  of  which 
the  4s.  a  ton  was  the  outcome. 

Chairman :  I  am  going  to  circulate  now  three  docu- 
ments that  I  promised.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
pamphlet  entitled:  The  Nationalisation  of  the  Coal 
Supply,  which  is  called:  A  Study  Prepared  in  the 
Fabian  Research  Department.  Secondly,  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee's  Report;  and,  thirdly,  the 
Mining  Royalties  Report. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Might  I  ask  for  further  in- 
formation. I  should  like  to  have  the  financial  results 
of  the  (A)  Postal  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Services 
for  the  last  completed  financial  year  before  the  war 
and  1918,  or  the  last  completed  financial  year  making 
clear  the  total  capital  employed,  (B)  The  total  cost 
of  depreciation  in  making  up  the  piofit  and  loss 
account,  and  (C)  Any  amount  placed  to  reserve  cover- 
ing deferred  wages  and  salary.  May  I  also  ask  that 
a  financial  representative  of  the  Postmaster  General 
should  attend  so  that  we  can  ask  questions  upon  it. 
There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like.  We  might 
have  some  precis  of  the  Minutes  taken  at  the  Indus- 
trial Conference  Committee  that  is  sitting  now.  There 
mi^ht  be  a  good  many  matters  transpiring  there  that 
will  help  us. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Might  I  remind  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  one  or  two  things  which  have  been 
asked  for.  There  is  the  precis  of  the  Eight  Hours' 
Committee's  Report,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
point  of  output  as  affected  by  the  reduction  of  hours. 


Chairman:  I  hope  we  shall  have  that  on  Monday 
[  saw  about  it  last  night.  In  fact,  I  can  say  I  am 
sure  Monday. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  The  promised  proofs,  or 
rather  the  particulars  promised  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Department,  with  regard  to  his  concrete 
cases  of  the  effect,  or  the  supposed  effect,  of  the  de- 
mands upon  exports — shall  we  have  those? 

Chairman:  I  had  a  note  of  that  myself,  and  last 
night  I  again  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  get- 
ting it  out.  I  understand  at  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Lee  has  to  do  something  with  regard  to  Paris, 
which  rather  delayed  him  yesterday. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  The  next  thing  is  this: 
Mr.  Dickinson  promised  us  a  statement  that  is  of 
great  importance;  that  is  to  say,  some  calculation 
based  on  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  technical  statement 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  demands  on  wages. 

Chairman:  I  hope  to  have  that  on  Monday.  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  is  going  into  the  box  on  Monday. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  have  had  Sir  Richard 
R-edmayne's  part,  and  we  await  Mr.  Dickinson's. 

Chairman:  That  will  be  here  on  Monday.  I  am 
rery  anxious  that  particular  documents  should  be  in 
members'  hands  for  the  week-end.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Dickinson  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  me  at 

0  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  try  and  get  it  for 
yen  to-morrow. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  When  Monday  comes  we 
shall  barely  have  a  week  left.  Our  own  witnesses  have 
to  come  under  examination.  It  does  seem  to  me  they 
ought  to  study  that  document  well  in  advance  of 
coming  before  you. 

Chairman :  Not  only  the  witnesses,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious 
to  have  it  for  the  week-end. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   With  regard  to  the  statement 

1  asked  Mr.  Dickinson  for  on  the  first  day  I  should 
like    to   have    that    to-morrow    if    possible.      That  is 
the  vital  point  of  the  whole  enquiry.     We  have  gone 
on    now    for   some  considerable   time,    and  it  is   not 
yet  before  us  in  an  intelligible  form. 

Chairman:  I  quite  agree;  it  is  not  intelligible  to 
me. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  asked  for  a  return  at  our 
preliminary  meeting.  It  cannot  be  ready  yet  I  know, 
but  is  the  return  progressing  as  to  the  coal  exports, 
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the  total  export*,  the  miners'  wages,  the  hours  of 
labour,  remarks  aa  to  any  legislation,  and  its  effect 
thereon,  for  a  period  of  about  two  generations  with 
comparison,  if  possible,  with  American  and  German 
miners'  wages? 

Chairman :  In  answer  to  that,  the  night  before  last 
I  put  in  further  particulars  with  regard  to  it.  The 
answer  is,  it  is  very  much  progressing,  but  it  is  a 
very  big  job. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Are  those  wages  going  to 
be  divided  up  into  different  classes  of  wages? 

Chairman  :   I  hope  so. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  The  wages  we  have  had  be- 
fore hare  been  balked ;  we  want  them  divided. 

Chairman:  That  is  a  Tory  big  job,  but  it  is  well 
under  way. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Have  they  the  information 
M  to  the  American  wages  here  or  hare  they  got  to 
cable  for  that? 

COtairman:  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because 
I  wo  not  know. 

>'>r  L.  Chiozta  Money.  I  am  anxious  they  should 
be  cabled  for  if  they  have  not  got  it  in  their  pones 
sion. 

Mr.  Jt.  W.  Cooper:  I  take  it  you  would  like  to  have 
in  your  information  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
days  worked  per  annum  in  this  country  t 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes,  all  relative  figure* 
ought  to  be  brought  out.  If  Mr.  Cooper  would  go 
over  the  table  I  have  prepared  and  add  to  it  I  should 
be  thankful. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  inland  prices  and  quantities  and  export 
and  bunker  prices  and  quantities. 

Mr.  It'Jiert  Smillie :  I  want  to  get  up  to  the  latest 
possible  date  we  can  get  the  total  amount  of  money 
which  the  Exchequer  has  received  in  excess  profits 
from  the  coal  trade  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 

Chairman:  The  Inland  Revenue  people  are  wnrki:  ; 
upon  that,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  here  by  Monday. 

Thomat  Jtoydrn :   That  would  include  payment* 
not  received ;  they  do  not  always  receive  their  money. 


Mr.  liobcrt  Smillie:  Received  or  due? 
Chairman :  I  thought  I  had  something  about  that 
which  would  help.  What  1  ha,-e  is  this:  In  1915  the 
United  States  of  America  Bureau  of  Economics  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  comparison  of  railway  rates. 
[  have  not  the  other. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  I  believe  there  are  certain 
Consular  reports,  but  whether  we  have  a  complete 
American  Consular  report  I  do  not  know.  Before  • 
the  war  we  had  fairly  complete  Consular  reports. 
Since  the  war  we  have  had  no  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  A  complete  set  of  all  the  Amerl 
can  publications  is  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, but  as  far  as  we  could  make  a  hasty  survey 
of  it  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  particulars  about 
mining.  Every  other  industry  is  mentioned  at  great 
length. 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  There  is  one  other  thing. 
You  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickinson  put  in 
a  table  of  statistics  of  coal  mining  details  from 
1839  onwards.  That  brings  us  down  to  1917  only.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Dickinson  kindly  gave  us  estimates  for 
the  period  January  to  Juno,  1918,  expressed  annually 
and  the  period  January  to  September  also  expressed 
annually.  I  wonder  whether  the  Secretary  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  add  the  figures  for  those  two  periods 
at  the  bottom  of  this  table  so  as  to  bring  it  up-to- 
date  to  thn  end  of  1918.* 

Chairman :    Somebody  shall  do  that. 
.Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:    If    a    footnote   could    be 
added  as  to  whether  or  not  the  figure  as  to  profits 
includes   products     from     by-products,    it     would    be 
useful. 

Chairman .    Yes,   certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  If  that  could  be  matte 
quite  clear,  it  would  be  well. 

•'a ni.in:    A  footnote  shall  bt-  put  to  that  effnt. 
Mr.   It.   W.   Cooper:     It  will   be  useful    to    have 
everyone  of   those  columns   brought   up. 

Chairman :  I  propose  now  to  call  such  mines  in- 
spectors as  can  help  us  on  the  question  of  hours  and 
winding. 


Mr.  THOMAS  HAKKY  MOTTRAM,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


nrman:  Mr.  Thomas  Harry  Mottram, 
you  are  the  divisional  inspector  of  mines  for  the 
Yorkshire  and  North  Midland  division? — I  am. 

3136.  How    long    have   you    held     that   office? — In 
Yorkshire,  about  6$  yean. 

2137.  I  propose  to  do  with  you  what  I  did  with  M 
Dickinson  as  you  are  an  expert  gentleman  upon  this 
point.  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  general  question,  as  1 
nave  not  a  proof,  and  then  ask  you  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission your  conclusions.  I  understand  you  apeak 
•<ur  respective  districts  as  to  (A)  what  is  the 
average  time  for  which  the  underground  worker* 
must  at  present  be  (1)  on  the  colliery  premises,  above 
or  below  ground ;  (2)  actually  below  the  surface.  Tell 
M  about  that?— Dealing  first  with  the  time  spent  on 
the  premises. 

3128.  Mr.  li.  W.  Confer:  Do  you  mean  from  thb 
timo  he  gets  his  lamp  from  the  lamp  cabin?— I  moan 
the  time  he  enters  the  colliery  yard  to  the  time  he 
takes  his  place  on  the  cage,  or  is  able  to  take  his 
place  on  the  cage  and  also  the  time  taken  after  leav- 
'ie  rage  on  returning  to  the  surface.  That  time 
will  vary  just  as  the  distance  between  the  entry  to 
the  colliery  yard  and  the  pit  varies.  In  some  cases 
the  entry  is  quite  near  to  the  pit;  in  others  it  is  a 
much  greater  distance.  My  view  ii  that  on  the 
average  15  minutes  or  thereabouts  are  spent  on  the 
surface. 

2129.  Sir  I.    <  i  •<•--< i  M..H-  ,/:   That  i*  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  distance  from   his  linnn-.     It    is   from  the 
s  the  yard  and   when  he  takes  hold   nf 
the  bar?— Yes. 

2190.  Mr      ttobrrt    Smillie:     Is    that    16     minute. 


morning  and   night:'     'I  In-  average  is  both  going   to 
and  coming  back  from  the  pithead. 

-l.'Jl.  Sir  L.  Chi'-.  "  >/:  Does*  the  man  have 
only  7J  minutes  to  get  right  into  the  yard,  to  get  rid 
of  his  clothes,  get  his  lamp,  get  on  to  the  cage  and 
be  ready  for  the  descent:1 — Tint  is  the  average  time. 
Of  course,  only  a  couple  of  minutes  may  be  taken  up 
at  some  collieries. 

2132.  Mr.  It.  H'.  Cooper :  I  observed  you  were  ask- 
ing about  the  collier  changing  his  clothes  in  the  pit 
yard*— -As-  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  not  unless  he  is 
a  pit-.suikvr. 

2133.  Mr.  Itobert  Smillie :   It  is  getting  rid  of  any 
outside  clothing;  colliers  very  often  leave    an    over- 

-Thoy  may,  Mr.  Smillie,  but  I  think  as  a  rule 
they  do  not. 

2134.  You  say  that  the  distance  may  be  taken  as 
making  up  the  time.     Will  not  a  great  deal  depend 
upon  the  speed  of   winding  the  man   up  and  down. 

not  the  man  be  15  or  20  minutes  on  the  pit  bank 
\\  ;u  ting? — You  mean  there  may  be  a  queue  of  men 
waiting? 

2135.  Yes. — The  cage  is  not  always  ready  for  any 
particular  man  when  he  arrives.     I  have  taken  that 
int<<  account.     You   must   bear  in  mind  there  are   a 
great  number  of  mines  where  the  colliery  yard  is  very 
small  and  very  little  time  is  spent.     On    the    other 
hand,  in  some  of  our  Yorkshire  collieries,  which  are 
riither  large  places,  it  is  quite  different;  greater  time 
is  required.     That  is  so  far  as  the  surface  time  is  con- 

•1  Now  as  regards  the  underground.  The  Act, 
as  you  know,  fixes  the  period  of  employment  at  eight 
hours,  and  that  time  dates  from  the  last  man  down 
to  the  first  man  up.  In  addition  to  that,  the  average 


•  See  Appendix  5. 
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time  taken  to  lower  the  man  and  to  raise  him  must 
be  added. 

2136.  Chairman :  Perhaps  I  might  interrupt  to 
iiucte  the  words  of  the  Act.  It  is  the  •  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  1908.  Section  1  is:  "Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  a  workman  shall  not  be 
below  ground  in  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of  his  work, 
imd  of  going  to  and  from  his  work,  for  more  than 
eight  hours  during  any  consecutive  twenty-four 
hours."  Sub-section  2  is:  "  No  contravention  of  tin- 
foregoing  provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  take  place  in 
tin;  case  of  a  workman  working  in  a  shift  if  the  period 
between  the  times  at  which  the  last  workman  in  the 
shift  leaves  the  surface  and  the  first  workman 
in  the  shift  returns  to  the  surface  does  not 
exceed  eight  hours."  Then  there  are  provisions  I  need 
not  mention  with  regard  to  emergencies  and  accidents 
-  To  continue,  with  regard  to  the  periods  fixed  for 
towering  and  for  raising  the  men  under  the  Eight 
Hours  Act.  The  1908  Act  requires  periods  to  be 
provided  by  the  inspector  of  mines,  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  these  periods  the  owners  are  required  to 
send  to  the  inspector  particulars  of  their  winding 
plant  and  the  time  it  takes  to  wind  a  cage  of  men 
und  the  number  of  men  being  lowered  in  a  single 
cage.  When  those  particulars  are  arrived  at  they 
are  examined  by  the  inspector  of  mines,  and  if  he 
is  able  to  approve  the  time  applied  for  he  does  so. 
That  time  varies  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
winding  machinery  and  bo  the  number  of  men  who 
ride  on  the  cage. 

Mr.  Evan  WilHami :    And  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed ? 

Mr.  It.   W.  Cooper :    The  witness  says  the  number 
of  men  riding  in  the  cage. 

2137.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:    But   is   the    difference 
owing  to  the  number  of   men  employed? — The  num- 
ber of  men  being  carried  in  the  cage  and  the  total 
number  of  men  being  lowered  and  raised.     The  time 
varies  very  considerably,  as  a  rule  the  minimum  time 
approved   is  ten  or   fifteen   minutes.     In   one  or  two 
rare   cases   the   time   runs   up   to   90   minutes.     In    a 
great  number  of  cases  it  is  60  minutes.     Taking  the 
figures   given    by    the   mine   owners    as    a    basis,    the 
average  time,  taking  the  whole  division,  and  working 
it   out  on   the   average   of   every   shift   at   about   460 
collieries,    which   is   the   number     of     mines     in     my 
division,  the  average  time  for  lowering  is  44  minutes, 
and   44   minutes   for   raising. 

2138.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith:    This   time   we   do    not 
agree  to? — This  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  It  is  not  from  the  owner  and 
not  from  us ;  we  contest  it. 

2139.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    It  is  the  average  of 
your   district? — Yes.       The   whole   of   the   Yorkshire 
and  North  Midland  Division. 

2140.  Chairman :    Where    do     those     figures     come 
from? — These  figures  come  from  the  register  we  keep 
in  our  office  which  is  compiled  from  the  particulars 
given  by  the  colliery  owner. 

2141.  Sir    Arthur    Vuckham :     Are     those     figures 
checked     by    the     Government     officials? — They     are 
checked  when  the  time  is  approved. 

2142.  Mr.   Eobert  Smillie:    Is  this   a   matter   that 
there  can  he  any  dispute  about?     That  is  the   time 
posted  at  the  pit? — That  is  right,  when  we  approve 
the  time. 

2143.  You  are  dealing  with  the  average  times  taken 
at  all  the  collieries  which  have  been  agreed  to  with 
the  employers? — Yes. 

2144.  There  can  he  no  mistake  ahout  that? — That 
is   so,  approved  by  the  Inspector.    This  is  the  average. 
Having   given  you   the  average  time   spent    on    the 
surface    as    being   in    my    view     15     minutes     there 
requires  to  be  added  half  of  the  winding  time,  which 
is  44  minutes,   to   give  you  the   average  time,   thus 
bringing  up  the  total  time  spent  on  the  surface  and 
underground   to   9   hours.     Of   course,    it   happens,    1 
do  not  know  how  frequently,  hut  that  it  does  happen 
I   think  there  can  be   no  doubt,  that  some  men  get 
very  much  earlier  to  work  than  others.     Now.   if   a 
rnan  goes  down,  say,  in  the  first  cage  load  and  does 
not   return    until   the  very   last  cage  load,   and   the 
winding  time  is  GO  minutes,  that  man  may  be,  and 


probably   is,   in   the   mine    10  hours,   that   is  to  say, 
below  the  surface  to  the  time  he  comes  back. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   His  total  work  would   be 
what? 

2145.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  That  is  not  the  average 
case  ? — No. 

2146.  Chairman:    You    are    putting    the    extreme 
limit  ?— Yes. 

2147.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  That  is  assuming  it  takes 
60  minutes? — Yes. 

2148.  You  said  in  many  cases  it  took  60  minutes? 
— Yes,  but  the  average  is  44  minutes  each  way. 

2149.  That    is    not    a   rare   case;    it   occurs    pretty 
of  ton? — It  occurs  pretty  often. 

2150.  That  is  to  say  the  60  minutes  underground 
may  occur  very  often? — I   cannot  say   that,  I  really 
do   not  know.     I   should  think   it   does  happen.     Of 
course   a   man   does  not   always   want  to  be  working 
10    hours.      A    man    may    be    delayed    underground 
through  accident. 

2151.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  said  in  rare  cases 
it   might  extend   to  90   minutes? — Yes,   the   winding 
time. 

2152.  These  are  not  the  worst  cases? — The  90  min- 
utes  are  very   rare.      1   do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  two  or  three  cases  in  the  district, 

2153.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:   What  is  the  shortest? 
— 15  minutes;  there  are  two  or  three  at  5  minutes  or 
10  minutes. 

2154.  As   you    are   emphasising   the   worst  case   we 
might  have  the  beet. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  He  said  there  were  a  great 
number. 

2155.  Sir   Arthur  Duckham :    He   gave  us   a   great 
number? — I  repeat  there   are   a   considerable  number 
of  cases  where  60  minutes  are  allowed. 

2156.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  And  very  few  cases  where 
it  is  10  minutes? — There  are  a  lot  of  small  mines  in 
West   Yorkshire. 

2157.  With  10  and  20  men  down  to  2  and  3  men. 

2158.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :    The    average   you   have 
given;    I   waited    for  the   different   numbers? — It    is 
worked  out  on  the  different   numbers   of  500   at   20 
minutes.   400   at   25   minutes,    and   so   oh   to   get  the 
average  time. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:  Can  you  give  us  these  figures? 
I  submit  an  arithmetical  average  is  almost  meaning- 
less. It  is  no  consolation  to  a  man  who  is  under- 
ground 60  minutes. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  You  want  a  list  showing  how 
the  average  is  calculated. 

2159.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:  An  average  for  this  pui- 
pose  is  valueless? — I  have   averages   for  two   of   the 
counties.     I  have  the  particulars  for  Derbyshire  and 
Nottingham  here.     I  did  not  know  you  would  want 
all    my   figures   in   detail.     Of   course,    those    can    be 
given.     Talking  about  60  minutes,  taking  the  County 
of    Derbyshire,    it    will    be   some   guide.      There    are 
6,153  men  lowered  under  this  head.     I  ought  to  pre- 
face what  I  am  saying  by  stating  that  some  of  the 
returns  received  were  given  in  the  year  1909,  and  I 
have   had   to  base   my   calculations   on   those   figures. 
Some  of  the  times  have  been  reconsidered  and  altered 
to  correspond  with  the  numbrr  of  men  presently  em- 
ploved ;  hut  in  a  good  many  cases  they  have  not. 

2160.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:    You  mean  your  average 
is  not  a   true   representation  of   the   state   of   affairs 
to-day? — I  think  probably  it  will  be  about  the  same 
now.     You    understand    some    of    these    figures    were 
given  in  the  year  1909. 

2161.  Mr.     Robert     Smittie:     Do     not    wr     require 
another  factor  if  you  go  in  for  averages;  do  not  we 
require  the  factor  of  the  number  of  men? — Yes. 

2162.  You   say    perfectly    clearly    that    in    the    60 
minutes   and  90   minutes  time  there   will   be  a  very 
large  number  of  men,   perhaps  thousands,   while   in 
your  15  minutes  time  there  may  be  only  20  men?— 
That  is  right. 

2163.  Consequently   you   want  the  otuer  factor   to 
bring  out  the  number  of  men  to  which  those  things 
apply? — I  have  taken  it  out.     I  have  borne  that  in 
mind.     It  would  be  most  misleading  not  to  do  that. 

2164.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  If  Mr.  Mottram  has  the 
figures  worked   out   might  we  have  them? — They   an- 
in   draft  for   Derbyshire   and   Nottingham.     What    I 
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was  telling  you  was  this:  In  Derbyshire  6,153  men 
have  a  winding  time  of  60  minutes,  and  in  Notting- 
ham 7,411)  men  have  a  winding  time  of  GO  minutes. 

2163.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  How  many  men  are 
employed  in  this  county? — The  total  number  of  men 
from  which  these  figures  are  taken  for  Derbyshire 
was  45,820;  in  other  words,  you  hare  6,153  out  of 
45,820. 

2166.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Is  that  45,820  under- 
ground workers  in  Derbyshire? — Yes,  there  may  be 
more.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  figures  I  have  taken 
out  refer  to  about  202,000  men,  45,820  being  in 
Derbyshire,  36,233  in  Notts,  and  120,832  being  in 
hire. 

L.  Chiozza  Money:  Give  us  the  60 
minute  men? — I  cannot  give  yon  that  figure  for 
\ork«hire,  because  these  are  just  my  draft  figures, 
but  these  figures  were  taken  out  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  train. 

3168.  What  number  are  over  60  minutes  in  addi- 
tion for  this  district. 

Arthur  Duckham:   Mr.  Mottram  will  put  in  a 
statement  showing  these  men  divided  up. 

•firman:   We  will  have  the  statement  put  In. 

>'ir  Arthur  Duckham:  It  is  better  than  asking 
question*  on  one  item. 

.Sir  1..  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  bound  to  offer  this 
observation.  It  does  seeai  to  (how  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  confronted  with  a  crisis  it 
has  all  to  be  hastily  got  together.  I  should  have 
thought  these  statistics  woull  be  in  writing  to  be 
produced  at  any  moment.  Hera  we  have  them  in 
pencil  on  a  piece  of  foolscap  paper  produced  at  the 
last  moment. 

21C9.  Chairman:  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  on 
the  Government.  I  desire  to  protect  the  witnesses, 
are  doing  their  best  under  very  difficult  cir- 
eusttances,  and  I  think  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  the  witnesses?— May  I  say  this:  that  as  regards 
the  particulars  of  winding  timns  furnished  to  the 
inspectors  of  Mines  I  have  every  figure  here  for  any- 
body to  look  at  who  likes  to.  We  have  a  little  more 
information  than  figures  in  pencil  on  a  bit  of  paper. 
I  want  that  to  be  made  clea*. 

2170.  Mr.    Arthur   Bat/our:    Do  yon    report   those 
figures    regularly    to    the    Home    Office?— No,    these 
figures  am  not  reported  to  the  Home  Office,  but  they 
are  filed  in  the  Divisional  Office  in  Doncaster. 

2171.  Mr.  llerbrrl  Smith:    Is  it  not  a  fact  you  are 
a  representative  of  Yorkshire?     Ton  have  no*  details 

••rkfthjre;  you  pick  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  two.  I  want  to 
get  at  this.  You  must  first  tell  us  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  the  number  of  people  riding  in  the  cage, 
an<i  the  number  of  people  employed.  You  fix  those 
times.  We  have  no  choice  in  times;  in  fact,  tin  n- 
has  been  no  alteration  during  the  war;  yon  havo 
'not  altered  the  times.  It  has  still  stopped  a't  t). 
ginal  times,  and  we  ought  to  have  those  particulars 
nnw? — They  can  be  given.  I  did  not  know  you 
wanted  all  the  forms  for  sll  the  collieries. 

2172.  Mr.    Robert    Smillif.     No   douht    the   miner* 
cannot  be   held   responsible   for   the  information   not 
being  in  a  state  to  put  before  the  Commission.       Tho 
miners  have  been  denied  any  right  to  a  voice  in  fix- 
ing the  time  with  regard  to  being  lowered  or  raised, 
although   it   is   their   lives  and  not   the   lives  of   the 
Government  or  the  mine  owners  that  are  at  stake. 
We  have  been  denied  »  roire  from  the  point  of  view 
of  safety?— In  that  connection,  I  might  say  I  have 
not  received  nny  complaint  that  we  are  putting  the 
men   down    too  quickly.     If   tHere   is  any  case  where 
fhe  miner*  think   they  are  being  lowered  too  quickly 
or  raited   too  quickly.   I   nhonld   be  only   too  glad   to 
h»»r  of  it. 

217.1.  Have  the  Home  Office  Inspectors  ever  had 
complaints  of  the  time  being  far  too  long?-  There 
have  been  complaints  of  that  kind. 

717)  Mr.  r'r.,n  II  ••'<  -.ims:  I  take  it  the  tendency 
of  a  manager  is  to  ask  for  more  time  thin  in  abso- 
lutely necessary?— I  think  it  is.  We  do  have  to 
«•  the  time*  I  rsnnot  approve  all  the  times 
that  come  to  me 


2175.  The  longer  time  is  in  the  direction  of  greater 
safety. 

.Wr.  Robert  Smillie:   No,  greater  hours  in  the  pit. 

Mr.  Kvnii  Williams:  I  say  from  the  point  of  view 
of  lowering  the  men. 

ii!76.  Hir  L.  Chiozza  Money.  Do  you  have  regard 
to  the  age  of  the  winding  machinery  and  the  efficiency 
thereof.  Do  you  take  into  account  that  it  is  up  to 
date  machinery,  or,  in  some  cases  that  1  know  of, 
where  it  is  50  years  old? — Wo  take  into  account  the 
speed  the  engine  is  allowed  to  run  at ;  but,  whether 
the  engine  is  safe  or  not,  is  decided  by  inspection  by 
an  official,  who  must  put  into  a  .book  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  that  machinery.  We  assume  the 
machinery  is  in  proper  order. 

•Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  It  is  a  matter  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  machinery,  not  the  age  of  the  machinery 
that  matters. 

2177.  Chairman:  You  were  going  to  do  a  sum  when 
we  started  on  this  discuss  ion:' — I  think  I  was  asked 
to  give  the  figures  of  the  number  of  men  working  in 
pits  where  the  time  was  over  60  minutes. 

•J17S.  Yes?— In  Nottinghamshire  there  were  6,123; 
in  Derbyshire  1,861 ;  that  is  out  of  the  202  93o  men, 
in  the  whuje  division  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago. 

2179.  Mr.  R.  II.  Tawnty.   You  gave  us  for  Derby- 
shire 45,820? — Yes;  the  total  number  of  men. 

2180.  .Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.    In   Derbyshire  there 
is  about  1  in  5,  and  in  Nottingham   1   in  4,  with  60 
minutes  or  over? — There  are  36,000  in   Nottingham. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Taicney:  In  Derbyshire  you  gave  the 
total  number  of  men  a*  45.^20.  The  total  number  of 
men  with  winding  time  60  minutes,  6,153 ;  the  total 
number  of  men  with  winding  time  over  60  minutes, 
1.861.  Ton  add  those  together,  and  that  is  8,014. 
That  is  out  of  45,820  men.  What  percentage  is  that? 

>ir  /.    Chiozza  Monry:    It  is  about  1  in  5. 

Mr.  II.  Jl.  Ttiirmy.  In  Derbyshire  you  gave  the 
of  men  60  minutes  and  over. 

.Sir  Arthur  ]>uckhnm:  It  is  about  IS  per  cent  ; 
it  is  nearer  Jth. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:   1  in  5$. 

L.  Chiozza  Monty :  In  Nottingham  it  is  about 
25  per  cent.  You  gave  us  7,400;  you  add  to  that 
1353,  making  about  9,000,  of  36,000  men,  which  is 
nearly  1  in  I. 

2181.  Mr.   11.  II.  Tnicnry:    The  witness  said  in  his 
pri'viouK  statement  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
the  winding  time  was  60  minutes  or  over? — That  is 
right.     I   have  not   the   totals  for   Yorkshire.       They 
are  lying  in  my  office  and  can  be  got.     When  I  began 
to   think   about   this   matter   in  the   first   instance,   I 
wanted  to  know  how  long  the  men  employed  at  the 
coal  face  were  underground  during  the  coal  turning 
shifts.     I  took  out  certain  figures.     After  taking  out 
those    figures,    it   occurred    to    me    they   would    nut 
represent  the  fair  average,  and,   in  order  to  get   it. 
I  should  have  to  go  through  every  list  I  had.     I  did 
so.     Before  going. through  every  list,  I  bad  dealt  with 
-:   «•'  ..!  tin.  men  working  m  zorksain^  :nnl  1   found 
out  ot~UvA00  men  28,000  had  a  winding  time  of  60 
minutes.     That    figure    when    the    whole    figures    are 
before   you    may  show  some   variation,    but    it   give? 
you  some  guide  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  occupy 
60  minutes  in  winding  time;  28,000  out  of  84,000. 

2182.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  They  were  60  minutes? 
—Yes. 

2183.  Were    there    any    over    60   minutes?— Yes,    I 
am  coming  to  that. 

21  *t.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  such 
evidence? — There  was  3.753  being  lowered  at  mines 
where  over  60  minutes  are  allowed. 

2185.  Sir  Arthur  Dvckham:  That  is  not  in  addi- 
tion to  the  28,000? — Yes,  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
28,000. 

8186.  Sir  L.  Chiotta  Money.  That  is  40  per  cent.? 
—That  is  out  of  84,000. 

2187.  Sir  Arthur  J>iirkhnm :  That  is  not  for  the 
whole-  district? — No,  two-thirds. 

21 -v  .Sir  I..  Chiozza  Monry.  Is  it  representative? — 
I  think  that  figure  is  subject  to  variation.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  vary  very  much. 
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2189.  Mr.   Enan  Williams:    Have  you   taken  large 
collieries  or  mixed  them  up? — I  have  taken  the  coal 
shifts  in  every  colliery. 

2190.  In   the   84,000   you    have    taken   out   of    the 
120,000,   have  you  taken  the  large  collieries  as  well 
as  the 'small? — Yes,  right  through. 

2191.  That    is    a    fair    average    right   through    the 
total? — That  is  as  regards  the  coal  shifts.     I  do  not 
want  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  these  figures. 
I  only  use  them  to  show  you  that  of  84,000  men  em- 
ployed   in    Yorkshire    coal    getting,    28,000    of    those 
had  a  winding  time  of  60  minutes,  that  is  all.     When 
the   other    figures    are   supplied    I    shall    be    able    to 
tell  you   the   number  of   men  who  have  60   minutes 
winding  time  in  practically  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

2192.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:    Might    I    ask    how 
many   at   50  minutes? — I   could   give  you   tho  whole 
thing. 

2193.  Chairman:    I   think  you  had   better  give  us 
the  whole  thing? — In  Derbyshire,  2,011,  for  a  wind- 
ing time  of  55  minutes. 

2194.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:      I     asked     for     50 
minutes? — 6,745  have  a  winding  time  of  50  minutes. 
You  understand,   this  50  minutes  means  50  minutes 
going  down   and   50  minutes  coming  up. 

2195.  Mr.  R.  H.  To.wney :   We  have  now  got  up  to 
50  per  cent,  of  these  Yorkshire  miners? — I  am  giving 
you  Derbyshire.     - 

2196.  Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper:    Had   we  not  better  let 
the   witness   make  his  statement,    instead   of   having 
these   continual    comments   as   he   goes   along.     It   is 
much  better  to  abstain  from  commenting   as  a  wit- 
ness  goes  along? — I   can   give  you   Derbyshire   in   a 
short  time.     In  Derbyshire  280  have  a  winding  time 
of  five  minutes ;  5,305  have  a  winding  time  of  10  to  15 
minutes;   1,722  have  a  winding  time  of  20  minutes; 
2,359  have  a  winding  time  of  25  minutes;  2,305  have 
a  winding  time  of  30  minutes;  1,940  have  a  winding 
time  of  35   minutes;   9,514  have  a   winding  time  of 
40     minutes;    5,625   have     a     winding     time    of     45 
minutes;  6,745  have  a  winding  time  of  50  minutes; 
2,011  have  a  winding  time  of  55  minutes.     I  think 
you  hare  the  figures  beyond  that. 

2197.  -Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Will  you  repeat  them? 
— 6,153  have  a  winding  time  of  60  minutes;  800  have 
a  winding  time  of  65  minutes;   689  have  a  winding 
time  of  75  minutes,  and,  in  one  case,  98  minutes. 

2198.  And  the    weighted   averages   is  what? — That 
represents  a  total  of  45,820. 

2199.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   You  say  in  one  case  90 
minutes? — 372  men. 

2200.  372  men  have  90  minutes,  you  say?— No,  98 
minutes . 

2201.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  lowering  of  370 
men  should  take  98  minutes? — I  cannot  tell  you;  but 
that   time   was   approved   when   the  particulars  were 
supplied.     When   it  was   approved,    I  cannot   exactly 
tell  you.     It  is  now  just  possible  that  that  time  may  re- 
quire revising. 

2202.  May    require    revising? — May   require   revis- 
ing ;  and  all  the  figures  that  are  given,  all  the  times 
that  are  approved,  are  approved  by  the  inspector,  or 
subject  to  revision. 

2203.  How  many  years  is  it  s:.nce  that  was  given? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  ;   probably  1909. 

2204.  The   shaft  must  be   10   miles   deep,   or   some- 
thing?— I  suspect   the    engine   is   very  slow    and    the 
number  of  men  being  lowered  is  small. 

2205.  Mr.  Cooper  •  What  sort  of  colliery  is  this?— 
I   cannot  give  you  the    particulars    of    the    colliery 
to-day. 

2206.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  it? — No,  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  it. 

Sir  "L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  the  table  first.  Could  we  have  the  weighted 
average?  It  would  be  so  useful. 

Chairman:   Take  the  next. 

2207.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    Mr.  Smillie  made  one 
remark  on  the  98.  He  said  "  lowering."  These  times 
are   for   lowering   and   raising? — It   is   both   ways.     I 
want  that  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

2208.  Is  it  98  minutes  down  and  98  minutes  up? — 
Yes.     It  is  out  of  45,000  men. 

2209.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  Does  the  same  engine  lower 
the  men  in  this  mine  that  raises  the  coal? — I  expect 
it  does. 


2210.  Then   they   cannot  raise   the   output   of    370 
men? 

2211.  Mr.  H.  Tawney:    When    you    say  5  minutes, 
you  mean  less  than  15  minutes? — As  a  rule. 

2212.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  Those  are  the  times  pre- 
scribed?— They  are  the  approved  times  which  should 
ba  posted,  and  I  believe  are  posted  up  at  each  pit. 

2213.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:    Are  they  actually  less 
than  this,  or  more?     We  want  the  actual  time.     The 
approved  time  does  not  help  us.    If  the  approved  time 
is  98  minutes,  they  may  do  it  in  75  minutes? — If  there 
are  100  men  short  one  day,  you  do  not  absorb  all  that 
time.     The  time  we  approve  for  windipg  generally  is 
the  maximum  time. 

2214.  Those    are    approved    times    and   not   actual 
times? — They   are   the   maximum  times   approved   by 
the  inspector.     It  may  be,  and  probably  is  in  a  good 
many  cases,  that  the  time  is  not  exceeded  or  absorbed 
simply  because  there  are  then  50  or  100  men  away,  or 
20   men  away;    consequently   the   whole   of    the   time 
approved  would  not  be  required  on  those  days. 

2215.  Could  these  times  be  reduced  with  safety  to 
the    men? — They    might    in    some    cases.     The    times 
that  have  been  approved  are  subject  to  revision  and 
might  require  to  be  reduced.     It  is  just  possible  that 
we  might  require  to  increase  them.     It  depends  on  the 
persons  employed  whether  there  are  mqre  or  less  em- 
ployed as  to  whether  we  increase  or  reduce. 

2216.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :   Would  you  give  us 
the  total  number  of  miners  and  the  weighted  average 
— you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  weighted  average? — 
In  Derbyshire  I  have  taken  it  out  in  hours.    In  order 
to  make  it  clear  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  these  figures 
are  taken  out. 

2217.  There  is  a  simple  process  to  be  adopted  here 
by  multiplying  the  number  into  minutes,  and  getting 
the  weighted   average.     Have  you,   or  have  you   not. 
got  out  that  average? — I  have. 

2218.  Will  you  give  it  to  us? — I  was  asked  to  get 
out  certain  particulars.     You  want  to  know,  I  under- 
stand, the  time  or  the  average  time  a  man  is  below 
surface. 

2219.  Chairman:   That  is  right? — Bight  hours  is  a 
constant  figure,  so  that  in  my  table  I  begin  with  eight 
hours  plus  half  the  winding  time,  because  you  want 
the  average.     I  have  worked  that  out  in  hours  and 
minutes   in  respect  of   every   item,    and   then   I    find 
as  far  as  Derbyshire  is  concerned,  the  average  is  8 
hours  28  minutes. 

2220.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  You  find  8  hours  28  min- 
utes  is  the  average  time   men   are  underground  and 
out? — I  am  speaking  of  the  time  the  men  are  below 
the   surface. 

2221.  8  hours  28 -minutes? — Yes,  and  in  Nottingham 
8  hours  49  minutes. 

2222.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden :    How  many  men  is  that 
taken  over?— Over  the   whole   lot.      The   total   is   the 
average,    taking    these    three    counties.    8    hours    44 
minutes. 

2223.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    You  nave  not  given  us 
Yorkshire   yet,   and   I  want  to  know   why? — On    the 
whole  division   it  is  8  hours  44  minutes.     I   did  not 
know  you  wanted  it  split  up  into  counties. 

2224.  Chairman:     Is    it    possible    to   do    this? — If 
Derbyshire   is  8    hours  28   minutes   and    Nottingham 
8  hours  48  minutes,  and  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire 
and  Yorkshire  average  8  hours  44  minutes,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  Yorkshire,  is  it  not? — You  can  get  the 
average  for  Yorkshire. 

2225.  Sir  Arthur  "Duckham :  You  do  not  know  the 
number  of  men? — I  can  work  it  out  for  you. 

Chairman  :  What  I  suggest  is  that  the  witness  haa 
ten  minutes  in  which  to  answer  the  question.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  do  these  figures  with  three  or  four 
people  asking  these  questions.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  before  you  have  answered  one  question  to  have 
somebody  else  asking  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  He  gave  us  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  and  missed  out  Yorkshire.  York- 
shire is  more  than  this. 

222G.  Chairman :  If  you  will  give  him  a  tew 
minutes  ho  can  do  it.  I  think  you  must,  and  you 
shall,  have  it? — These  particulars  for  each  county 
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were  suggested  by  somebody  and  I  gave  them  to  the 
beat  of  my  ability.  I  have  the  total  figure  for  the 
division.  It  is  when  you  want  to  split  them  up  into 
counties  1  have  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  It.  II.  Tawney:  Is  not  the  moral  of  this  that 
the  Home  Office  ought  to  have  these  figures  instead  of 
our  torturing  a  witness  at  a  moment's  notice!'  It  is 
a  thing  almost  impossible  to  do,  but  he  is  doing  it 
very  ably. 

Chairman :  If  you  ask  me  to  express  a  private 
opinion  the  moral  is  the  Home  Office  should  have 


Mr.  K.  II.  Tawney:  And  ought  to  publish  them. 

Chairman :  I  think  so.  I  understand  they  are  at 
the  district  centres.  I  rather  agree  with  you,  sub- 
ject to  what  may  be  said  hereafter,  that  the  moral  is 
right. 

Mr.  It.  II.  Tau-noj:  The  figures  are  collected  and 
no  use  made  of  them. 

Mr.  J .  T.  Forgie :  The  weighted  average  is  about 
30  minutes  in  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Kobert  Smillie :  As  far  as  I  can  see,  supposing 
Mr.  Mi 'i  train  and  all  the  other  inspectors  take  up  two 
ilays  in  bringing  forward  figures  ot  this  kind,  it  Mill 
make  not  a  bit  of  difference  to  our  0-hmir  d.iy,  and 
whether  you  lower  the  time  or  raise  it,  it  will  make 
no  difference. 

•  •iozza  Money.  All  the  witness  has  proved 
is  the  Government  was  not  in  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation when  they  rejected  tfw  miners'  demands. 

Mr.  J.  T.  b'orgie:  That  is  an  argument  against 
Government  control. 

We  resist  Government  control. 

!!.'•••  \\  ith  such  figures  a*  I  have  to-day,  York- 
shire works  out  at  8  hours  68  minutes 

9237.  Mr.  Ktan  U'i//iamj:  I  think  that  Is 
obviously  wrong.  I  make  it  8  hours  40  minutes,  it 
must  be  below  the  average?— One  is  8  hours  28 
minutes,  the  other  8  hours  49  minutes. 

2228.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :   I  agree  with  Mr.  Smillie, 

and    I    do   not   see   very   much    importance   in   these 

figures   with     regard   to  the  point  of  view    of    this 

iry? — I  have  given  yon  the  figures  for  the  whole 

division. 

22V  thur   Duekham:     I    should    like    the 

averages,  t>ut  I  •!••  in  it  think  there  >s  any  necessity 
for  this  discussion  upon  it?— Having  worked  it  oat, 
I  think  it  is  about  8  hours  67  minutes. 

2230.  Ch<iin.i.in :  Whilst  the  witness  has  been 
working  out  these  figure*  I  have  asked  Mr.  Forgie 
and  Mr.  Smillie  to  help  me.  I  think  myself,  :• 
of,  I  do  not  say  wasting  time,  because  I  do  not  like 
to  use  that  phrase,  but  instead  of  occupying  time  in 
this  sort  of  way  and  putting  the  witness  to  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  we  should  ask  the  mines  inspec- 
tors, all  of  whom  I  hiive  here  except  two,  to  make  a 
table  for  us  in  this  sort  of  way :  put  down  in  the  first 
column  the  county,  then  in  the  next  column  the 
;nd  workers  employed  in  the  county,  and 
percentage  in  the  next  column  where  th* 
winding  time  is  up  to  5  minute*,  in  the  next  column 
••on  5  and  10  minute*,  in  the  next  column  over 
10  minutes  and  between  10  and  15  minutes,  and  *o 
forth.*  If  you  authorise  me  to  do  that  it  will  pre- 
vent a  Int  of  di.*cu«ion  backwards  and  forwards 
arrows  the  table,  and  we  shall  get  the  evidence  more 
yi;i-k!y  It  may  be  possible  to  do  it  by  to-morrow. 
I  s«-  'tram  snakes  his  head? — It  all  dep«-mls 

upon  what  time  I  get  home  to-night. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillir.  -.   The  information  is  all  here. 

Chairman.  We  will  get  the  numbers  multiplied  into 
time*  nnd  get  the  weight**!  average. 

.Sir  L.  I'hinzza  Monn/:  Shall  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions  as  to  the  technical  equip- 
ment of  the  mines,  their  provision  for  safety,  and 
their  average  condition? 

•irman:  Have  we  got  rid  of  that  subject?  Have 
'ir   sgroement   to  do  that? 

22:11.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfrrur:  I  want  to  get  a  point 
clear.  When  you  say  5  minutes,  15  or  20  minute*. 
»ri>  you  talking  shout  the  prenrribed  time  for  the 
lowering  of  the  shift  nnd  the  raiding  of  the  whole 
•hift ''  Ye*,  it  i«  the  time  approved  by  the  Inspector. 
•82  '<' 


2233.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:    Prescribed    is   not   the 
word? — We  use  the  word  approved  because  it  is  the 
word  we  use  when  we  approve  the  time. 

2234.  31r.  Evan  William  j :  Instead  of  asking  for  the 
numbers    between    5,    15   or   20,   you   should  ask   for 
something  further,  because  the  times  go  in  multiples 
of    five    minutes? — Not    in    every    case.     Sometimes 
there  are  25  or  28  minutes.     In  that  case  we  should 
put  the  28  on  to  the  30. 

2235.  Mr.  Kobert  SmUlie :  In  a  double  shift  pit  the 
probability* is  you  are  lowering  one  shift  whilst  raising 
the  other? — Yes. 

2236.  Chairman:    You  understand  that  no  member 
of  the  Commission  will  ask  any  further  question  on  this 
matter.     That  will  come  up  again.     The  next   point 
of  your  evidence  is  this.     Have  you  any  information 
or  opinion  as  to  the  particular  part   (i'f  any)  of  the 
shift  (surface  and   underground)  during  «hich   acci- 
dents in  some  way  or  other  dependent  upon  the  human 
factor    most   often   occur? — I    have   taken   out   some 
figures  for  the  last  two  years,  the  year  1918  and  the 
year  1917  with  regard  to  the  fatal" accidents.     I   find 
tli  it   during  the  first  hour  there  were  comparatively 
during  these  years  fewer  accidents,  but  that  during 
the  other  hours  ^here  was  very  little  variation.     They 
seemed  to  be  fairly  well  spread  over  the  remaining 
7  hour*. 

2237.  .Sir  Arthur  Duekham:  You  say  the  first  hour? 
Is  that  the  first  hour  the  man  is  at  the  face  or  the 
first  hour  he  is  in  the  mine?— That  is  the  first  hour 
he  is  in  the  mine. 

2238.  He  is  not  working  all  that  first  hour?— Kx- 
artly.     It   is   probably  the  least  productive  hour;  it 
is  the  hour  during  which  he  spends  the  least  time  at 
the  coal  face. 

'.  That  is  my  point?— Take  the  case  of  a  back- 
man  a  long  distance  in.  Ho  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  getting  into  the  working  face  in  the  first  hour 
•nd  consequently  is  not  exposed  to  falls  of  roof  whilst 
coal  getting. 

2240.  Ifr.  P.  II.  Tmrnry:  The  shorter  time  at  the 
coal  face  the  leas  liability  to  accidents? — I  think  it 

•  to  that,  if  a  man  works  four  hours  instead  of 
hours  there  is  less  risk  in  the  four  hours  than 

if  In-  norkrd  i>ight  hours. 

224!  'iif;/  \\',bb:  Taking  fatal  accidents 

only  that  is  a  smnll  proportion  of  the  accidents? — Yes. 

2242.  It  rather  diminishes  the  value  of  the  inference 
thnt  the  accidents  occur  at  approximately  an  equal 
rate  throughout  all  the  subsequent  hours? — It  may 
do.  That  was  all  the  information  I  was  able  to  take 
out  during  yesterday  afternoon. 

t'hnirinnn :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not 
want  to  ask  you  any  question. 

224.1.  Mr.  H.  W.  Coo/wr :  In  your  division,  Derby 
shire.  Nottingham,  and  Yorkshire,  how  many  shifts 

•  iv  do  the  pits  work?     Are  they  single  shifts  or 
double  shifts? — At  a  good  number  of  collieries  they 
work  two  coal  shift*. 

2244.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
that   are   two  coal   shift*   as  compared     with    single 
shiftgft"^jr|ft,  not   know    that    I     can;    probably    in 
Yorkshire  one-third  or  a  half  of  the  big  pits  work 
a  double  coal  shift.     In  two  or  three  cases  before  the 
war  they  worked  three  coal  shifts.     In  the  Doncaster 
area  at  one  time  they  did  repairs  during  the  coal  shift, 
but   in  that  area  the  mines  are  flat;  the  strata  coal 
seam  and  the  workings  are  convenient. 

2245.  You  have  two  or  three  cases  of  three  shifts? — 
Yes;  the  third  shift  was  knocked  off  during  the  war. 

2246.  Mr.  Kidney  Webb:   Owing  to  lack  of  men  or 
trade? — Lack  of  men. 

2247.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  that.    They  would  have  been 
knocked  off,  war  or  no  war? — I  ca'nnot  say. 

2248.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :   I  take  it  the  owners  of 
th"     collieries     keep    records    of    all   accidents     that 
happen?     Ye«.  I  think  they  do.     They  do  not  report 
nil  accidents  to  the  Inspector. 

2219.  The  owners'  records  are  more  perfect  than 
the  Government  records  ?— They  are  more  complete. 

22-Vi.  A  i|in  -tion  was  asked  you  with  regard  to  the 
winding  plant  of  the,  mines.  Do  you  consider  the 
winding  plant  of  the  mines  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
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dition — is  the  machinery  itself  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition?— So  far  as  I  know  it  is. 

i'2ol.  Whose  business  is  it  to  inspect  it? — Are 
you  speaking  of  the  Government  officials? 

2252.  Yes?- — It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  look 
at  it  when  visiting  the  collieries. 

2253.  Do  they  make  records  of  it? — If  defects  are 
observed  or  serious  defects  are  found   in   the  record 
the  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  management. 

2254.  Do  you  know  whether  the  owners  inspect  the 
plant  regularly? — Their  officials  do,  and  are  supposed 
to  keep  records. 

2255.  Those  owners'  records  are,   again,   more  per- 
fect than  the  Government  records? — We  do  not  keep 
records  of  the  state  of  the  machinery;   it  is  only  in 
the  event  of  anything  heing  wrong  or  reported  wrong. 

2256.  The    Government   has    only    records  of    when 
something  is  wrong? — The  owners  keep  records. 

2257.  Air.  Evan  Williams :  Have  you  worked  out  at 
all  what  is  the  average  time  spent  at  the  face  in  your 
district? — No,  I  have  not,  and  that  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  estimate.     That  varies  in 
every  pit ;  in  some  cases  you  may  have  men  working 
at  a  coal  face  200  yards  from  the  pit  bottom ;  others 
may  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  by  in  the  same  pit.     One 
may   speak  generally,   if   a  man  is  going   to  work  a 
mile  from  the  pit  bottom  it  would  take  him  so  long ; 
if  he  is  going  to  work  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
pit  bottom  it  will  take  him  so  long;  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  average. 

2253.  You  could  not  give  any  sort  of  idea  of  the 
average  distance  from  the  pit  bottom  in  your  dis- 
trict?— It  varies  from  150  yards  to  a  mile  or  two 
miles. 

2259.  In  a  new  mine  it  may  be  150  yards ;   in  an 
old  mine  it  may  be  a  couple  of  miles? — Yes. 

2260.  Meal  time  is  accepted  in  Yorkshire? — I  can- 
not say  about  meal  time.     I  do  not  know  what  they 
do  there. 

2261.  A  reduction  of  two  hours  from  the  last  man 
down  to  the  first  man  up  would  mean  two  hours  off 
the  effective  productive  time  at  the  face? — If  they  are 
only  down  the   pit  six  hours  instead  of  eight  hours 
they  are  only  there  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

2262.  If  it  takes  an  hour  walking   in  and  out  the 
man  has  only  seven  hours  at  the  face? — Yes. 

2233.  If  there  is  two  hours  off  the  winding  time 
that  time  at  the  face  is  reduced  to  five  hours? — Yes. 

2264.  So  it  is  a  reduction  of  two-sevenths  and  not 
one-fourth? — The   first   hour   <s  less   productive   than 
the  other  hours.  The  first  hour  of  a  man's  shift  is  the 
less   productive  of   any  hour,   I    take   it,   because  he 
has  to  walk  in  by. 

2265.  I  mean  after  he  reaches  his  working  place? — 
T    am   coming  to   that.     After   that   there    are,    say, 
7  or  6j  hours  most  productive.    You  have  fewer  full 
productive  shifts  on  6  hour  shifts  than  with  8  hour 
shifts.     I   think  you  want  to  know  something  about 
how  the  output  would  be  affected  by  6  hours. 

2266.  Yes? — May  I  put  it  in  this  way.     If  you  re- 
duce  the  hours  from   8  hours  to   6  hours  you   would 
apparently    get    a   reduction   of    25    per   cent.      That 
would  be  a  quarter ;  but  when  you  bear  in  mind  the 
first  hour  is  the  least  productive,  and  you  have  fewer 
productive  hours  to  follow,  the  output  probably  would 
lip  a   little  more  than  affected  by  25  per  cent. 

2267.  The  reduction   would  be    more    than  25  per 
rent.     The  reduction  would  be  the  same  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  hours  spent  at  the  face.     The  reduction 
in  production  is   in   proportion  to   the   hours   at   the 
face.     You   have   that   least   productive  hour    out  of 
6  hours  in  the  same    way    as  you    have    out    of    8 
hours? — Yes,  you  have  more   most   productive   hours 
with  the  8  hours  than  with  the  6  hours. 

2268.  That  is  my  point. 

2269.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  What  percentage  would 
you  put  that  at— about    25    per    cent.? — Somewhere 
between  20  per  cent,    and   33  per    oent.— say  27  per 
cent      This  is  only  an  opinion,  and  it  is  only  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  first  hour  is  less  productive. 

2270.  It  is  an  independent  opinion? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :   No. 

2271.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Is  it  possible  for  men  to 
walk    to    the    face    and    walk  back    from    the    face 


quicker  than  they  are  doing  now? — I  do  not  think 
so.  1  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  rush  men  in 
uiid  out  again. 

2272.  A   large   number   of   accidents  take   place   on 
the   roadways   where  men   walk   in   and   walk   out? — 
Some  accidents  niay. 

2273.  In  your  district  are  men  ridden  in  in  tubs? 
— In   some   instances. 

2274.  Is  that  in  the  case  of  long  distances? — Yes. 

2275.  Do   you    consider    it    a   safe    practice? — Yes, 
we   have   very    few    accidents   through    it.     In   those 
instances  where  it  is  already  applied  it  is  apparently 
safe. 

2276.  Could   it  be  extended?— I  think   it   could   be 
extended. 

2277.  Where  it  obtains  it  means  that  all  haulage 
of  coal  from  the  face  has  to  be  suspended  during  the 
time  the   men   are  going   in   and   out? —   Not   neces- 
sarily,   because   they   have    in    one   or    two   instances 
independent  roadways  for   ruining  the   men   in   and 
out. 

2278.  Would    you    say    that    was    generally    practi- 
cable?—I    admit   it  would   be    difficult    under    many 
conditions. 

2279.  Unless  there  is  going  to  be  a  big  reduction 
in   output   owing   to    the    reduction   of    hours,    therw 
must  be  increased  productivity  over  the  hours  spent 
in   the  mine  or  you   must   increase  the   men    at   the 
face? — If  you   reduce  the  hours  you   must   get  more 
per  man  per  hour  to  make  up  the  deficiency  if  you 
want  the  same  amount  of  coal  per  hour  per  man. 

2280.  In  your  district  do  the  men   at   the  face  do 
the  timbering  and  the  ripping  at  the  face? — Some  do 
the  ripping,  others  do  not.     They  do  the  timbering; 
all  the  coal  face  men  do  not  do  the  ripping. 

2281.  Is   it   within  your  experience  that   a  greater 
effort  to   produce  coal   is  claimed  by  the  men   to  be 
detrimental   to   the   safety    at   the   face? — If    a   man 
speeds  up  and  does  mo/e  than  he  is  able  to  do  in  a 
normal  condition  he  is  apt  to  run  lisks.     If  a  man 
attempts  to  do  more  than  he  really  can  he  "can  only» 
do   it   at   the   expense   of   himself   or   the   expense   of 
risk,   falls  of   roof   and   falls  of  side. 

2281A.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  accidents  in  collieries  will  increnso 
or  decrease  from  reduction  of  hours? — My  impres- 
sion is  it  would  have  very  little  effect  I  do  not 
think  the  accident  rate  would  go  up. 

2282.  When    you   speak  of    the    accident  rate   you 
mean  tho  total  number  or  the  percentage? — I   mean 
the  rate  per  thousand  employed. 

2283.  You  do  not  think  it  would   go  up? — No;  for 
instance,  after  the  passing  of  the  1908  Act  there  was 
very  little  difference. 

2284.  There  was  practically  no  difference? — If  you 
take  out   big  explosions,    I   do   not   think   there   was 
much  difference. 

2285.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that.     When  the  hours 
were   reduced  from   9   to   8   there   was  practically   no 
^reduction   in   the  accident  rate? — I  think  there  was 

no  difference  on  the  whole. 

2286.  Nor    in    the    total    number    of    accidents? — 
When   I  was   looking  at  those   figures,    if  I   had   not 
known  there  had  been  a  1908  Act  the  men  were  work- 
ing under,  the  figures  would  not  have  told  me. 

2287.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statistics  of  accidents 
to  tell  you   there   would   have  been  any  difference  in 
the  accidents  in  the  working  face  in  1909? — That  is 
so. 

2288.  The  reduction"  from  8  hours  to  6  would   not 
have   a  material   effect   up  or   down  on  the   accident 
rate? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2289.  It    is  obvious    to    get    the    same    output  tor 
8  hours   a  larger   number  of  men   would   have  to   be 
employed? — That  is  so. 

2290.  The  actual  number  of  accidents  in  collicr:ea 
would  be  bound  to  increase? — The  total? 

2291.  Yes? — I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  say. 

2292.  If  the  rate  per  thousand  of  men  is  the  samp 
and  there  are  more  thousands? — It  might  or   might 
not.     The  men  will  only  be  exposed  6  hours  instead 
of  8  hours. 

2293.  There  is  another  man  coming  in  that  is  not 
there  now  to  be  exposed  for  another  6  hours ?— If  you 
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want  to  get  the  same  quantity  of  coal  per  man,  and 
if  you  do  get  the  same  quantity  of  coal  per  man 

3394.  I  assume  you  do  not  get  the  game  quantity 
of  coal  per  man ;  therefore  you  must  get  more  men 
to  get  the  same  quantity  of  coal  you  are  getting  now? 
— The   question    of   hours   exposed   to   danger   would 
regulate  the  accident  rate.     Take  an  individual  man. 
If  he  is  down  the  pit  six  hours  or  eight  hours  he  is 
only  exposed  six  or  eight  hours.     If  you  work  that 
man  13  hours  instead   of  eight   hours,    I  take  it   it 
would    be  the  same  with  thousands   as  there   would 
be  with  one.     If  you  work  him  13  hours  he  would  be 
exposed    for   a   longer   time  and    possibly   subject  to 
more  accidents. 

3395.  Ton  said  the  experience  you  had  had  in  the 
reduction  from  9  hours  to  8  hours  did  not  decrease 
the    actual    accidents ?— Per    thousand    oersons    em- 
ployed, that  is  so. 

2296.  Nor  the  total  number  of  accidents? — It 
depends.  The  total  number  of  accidents  would  vary 
according  to  the  persons  employed. 

9997.  Let  us  keep  to  the  number  of  accidents  pei 
thousand.  The  number  of  accidents  per  thousand 
men  employed  did  not  decrease  with  the  reduction 
from  9  hours  to  8  hours? — Tea. 

3998.  Yon  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  they  would 

not  decrease  with  a  reduction   from  eight  hours  to 

I   gave   it  as  my   opinion   that  the   individual 

man  would  be  less  exposed  to  risk  if  be  worked  six 

hour*  instead  of  eight. 

3399.  That  i>  not  the  answer  you  gare  before? — 
That  it  the  answer  I  give  you  now. 

3300.  So  that  you  think  the  risk  to  the  individual 
man  has  decreased? — Yea. 

3301.  Then  do  you  think  there  would   be  a  leasei 
grade   per    thousand   of    acidents? — There    might    or 
might  not  be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  wonld. 

9303.  Mr.  H.  11.  Ttum'ij:  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  thought  the  risk  to  the  man  had 
decreased? — Yea,  it  wonld  decrease  if  be  worked  six 
hours  instead  of  eight. 

330-  hiozta  Money:  That  is  rather  obvious, 

is  it  not?- Yes. 

3804.  Mr.  Evan  WMiamt :  If  that  is  so  how  is  it 
that  the  rate  per  thousand  does  vary? — I  quite  agree 
there,  but  that  is  how  it  works  out.  I  cannot  give 
you  any  other  explanation. 

9806.  At  any  rate  yon  do  not  expect  that  the  rate 
per  thousand  wonld  vary  up  or  down? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  for  increase  in  accidents. 

8806.  Have  yon  any  figure*  showing  .tin-  rate  of  acci- 
dents per  million  tons  produced  before  and  after  the 
Eight  Hours  Act?— There  are  tables  puMi-liril  iti  the 
Inspector's  Report,  but  it  is  for  the  whole 
•m.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  that  froni 
the  Chief  Inspector.* 

2307.  If  you  can  give  it  to  in  we  will  have  it  now? 
— I  shall  have  to  read  from  a  ptibliih'xl  table.  This 
only  giT«s  the  oases  up  t->  191 1.  hut  of  course  it 
gives  the  averages  right  back  to  197:». 

3308.  Mr.  if.  II'.  000M1  It  cover*  the  periods  of 
th«  shortening  of  hour*?  Y~«.  it  does. 

380!'  ••«':  Will  you  give  us  the 

figurei  for  the  years  1008  and  1909?— The  death  rate 
from  accidents  in  1908  and  1909  under  and  above 
ground  per  million  toni  of  mineral  raised. 

2310.  U  it  per  thousand  person*  employed  an  well? 
— Yes,  per  thousand  perxoiu  employed.     In  the  year 
1906  the  death  rate  from  accidents  per  thousand  per- 
sons employed  in  the  whole  Kingdom  was  1-32,  and 
the  death  rate  from  accidents  under  and  above  ground 
psr  million  tons  of  mineral   raised   during  the  same 

'   was  4-75. 

2311.  Mr.  B.    W.   r,.,.p,r;   Then   in  1909?-In    1909 
the  rate  per  thousand  wan  1-43.  and  per  million  ton* 
S-23. 

3312.  And  for  1910?  In  1910,  1-69  per  thousand 
peroon*  employed,  and  6-37  per  million  tons. 

231.1  In  1011  it  was  1-19  per  thousand 

parsons  employed,  and  4-42  per  million  tons.  It 
•hoiiM  !»-  note.")  here  that  in  the  year*  1909  and  1910, 
when  the  figures  were  abnormally  high,  there  were 
serious  explosion*. 

2314.  In  1914?  The  year  1914  was  scarcely  normal. 
Wan  1913  s  f«-rlv  normal  rear?  By  that  I 


mean  free  from  any  serious  explosion? — In  1913  there 
was  a  serious  explosion. 

2316.  That   disturbed   your   figures?— Yes.      I    can 
give  you   these  figures,   if   you    like,    for   1914:    Per 
thousand  persons  employed  the  death  rate  was  1-08, 
and  the  death  rate  per  million  tons  raised  was  4-37. 

2317.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Was  1908  a  normal  year? 
-Yes. 

2318.  Was   there    no   big   explosion    in    1908?— No, 
there  was  no  big  explosion  in  1908. 

-Vr.  Herbert  Smith :  Would  not  the  total  casualties 
be  a  much  better  guide  than  the  fatal  casualties? 

Mr.  Kvun  Williams:  I  agree.  I  was  really  speaking 
of  the  accidents  as  a  whole,,  and  not  fatal  accidents. 

Witness :  These  are  death  rates  I  have  been  giving 
yon. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Could  we  have  the  casualties 
which  disabled  miners  for  seven  days  and  upwards? 

That  figure  would  be  sufficiently  large  >to  show  a 
reasonable  variation. 

2319.  Mr.    Evan  Williams :    In  your   experience  of 
your  district  you  go  underground  at  practically  every 
colliery?— No,  I  cannot  say  I  go  down  every  colliery 
throughout  my  district. 

2320.  At  some  time  or  other? — It  is  a  matter  of 
impossibility.        ' 

2321.  During   the    time  you  have  been    there  yon 
have  been  to  every  colliery,  I  take  it? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have.    We  have  had  four  years  of  war,  and 
the  Government  Inspectors  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
extra  work  to  do  apart  from  their  usual  duties,  with 
a  very  depleted  staff. 

2322.  You  know  generally  the  mechanical  conditions 
at  most  of  the   collieries,  'I  expect?— I   have   a   fair 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on. 

3333.  Are  they  such  as  would  allow  a  larger  tonnage 
per  hour  to  be  brought  from  the  face  to  the  pit 
l>ottom  than  is  being  brought  now? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  during  the  war  extensions  of  haulage  were  held 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the  output  per  hour 
was  not  as  great  at  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

2324.  So  that,  as  compar.  •!  with  1914.  the  capacity 
of   the  haulage  plants  for   dealing  with  output  per 
hour  is  less  at  the  present  moment? — It  is  lees  than 
it  would  have  been   at  the  present  time;  that  is  as 
far  as  I  can  go. 

2325.  Does  not  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  face* 
hare  been   advanced  beyond  tho  ends  of  mechanical 
haulage    rather   more    than    the   normal  distances? — 
They   have  extended   simply   because  you   could    not 
extend  your  haulage  roads  at  the  same  rate. 

2326.  So  that,  by  comparison  with  1914,  mechani- 
cal    haulage     is     not     so     near     the     faces     as     it 
was   then,    and   is   not   able  to   deal    with   the   same 
quantity  per  hour? — At  the  present  time. 

2327  I  take  it  that  up  to  1914  the  mechanical 
haulage  was  kept  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  faces 
generally? — I  will  not  say  that.  At  a  well  managed 
pit  it  probably  was. 

2328.  So   that    if    th«   haulages    were   extended    to 
the  position   they   were   in   1914  you   would   not  get 
any   inos  tWBfrflge  per  hour  from   the  face  than  yon 
were  doinj"t!»en  ? — T  do  not  think  you   would   with 
present    appliances,    assuming    the   appliances   to    be 
the  same. 

2329.  The     introduction     I   suppose,     of     new   ap- 
pliances is  possible? — In  some  mines. 

2330.  Greater    speed    of   haulage     is     possible f — Tn 
some  mines  it  might  be. 

2331.  What  is  the  effect  of  greater  speed  on  safety? 
— It   depends   upon   how   yon   speed    up. 

2332.  Generally  speaking,   a  higher  speed   of  haul- 
age is  more  dangerous  than   a  slow  speed? — I  quite 
agree. 

2333.  And   to   (jet   a  larger  output   per   hour   yon 
have   got  to  speed   up.   have   you    not? — Not   neces- 
sarily. 

2TU.  You  must  have  either  greater  rlensity  or 
greater  speed? — But  not  greater  speed;  for  instance, 
if  you  have  an  endless  rope,  and  you  used  more  tubs, 
you  mipht  not  require  more  speed  tn  produce  them 

233?i.  Would  von  say  that  both  greater  density  and 
a  greater  speed  would  introduce  more  danger? — It 
probahly  wonld  to  your  men  on  the  haulage  road ;  if 
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you  are  going  to  hurry  those  men  dealing  with  traffic 
and  tubs  they  will  run  more  risk. 

2336.  And  accidents  on  the  roadways  are  fairly 
numerous,  are  they  not? — Yes,  they  are 

3337.  I  think  it  was  put,  during  the  time  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  was  going  through  Parliament,  that  the 
roadways  were  about  the  most  fertile  places  for 
accidents? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  do  know 
that  falls  of  roof  are  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  accidents  underground.  Of  course,  that 
will  vary  very  much  at  different  collieries.  Accidents 
on  roadways  very  much  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
road  and  the  speed  of  the  haulage,  as  you  know. 

2338.  Naturally.     I   take  it   even    in   your  district 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  physical 
conditions  at  one  colliery  and  another? — That  is  so. 

2339.  Taking   the   repairing   of   roads   in  your   dis- 
trict, is  that  done  during  the  coal  winding  shift,  or 
is  it  done  in   a  later   shift? — In   some  cases,   a  few 
cases,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  done  during  the  coal  shift. 
I  gave  you,  for  instance,  the  Doncaster  area  where,  in 
opening  out  new  collieries,  they  did  repairs  during  the 
coal  shifts. 

2340.  Therefore  any  repairs  that  have  to  be  done 
have  to  be   done  during  that   time? — Yes.     What  I 
want    to  point   out   is   that   they    work    under   very 
different  conditions  there  than  in    mines  where  the 
seams    are    thin    and    steep.     Their   main   roads    are 
practically   level    and   spacious   and    the  roof     is     of 
better  quality  or  stronger  quality  and  the  falls  of  the 
loof  in  the  main  roads  are  not  so  frequent. 

2341.  But  normally  in   your    district     the    repairs 
are  done  on  a  later  shift,  either  the  afternoon  or  the 
night  shift? — Yes,  although,   of  course,  some  repairs 
go  on  during  the  day. 

2342.  Naturally  they  have  to? — Yes,  they  have  to 
go  on  :  the  haulage  is  running  and  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  debris. 

2343.  If  the  working  hours  of  the   repairers   were 
reduced  by  2  hours,  would  it  be  possible  to  do    the 
repairs  within  6  hours — I  mean  6  hours  total  shift, 
including    time  walking    in    and  out,    that    are    now 
being  done  in  8  hours? — You  would  not  bo  able  to  do 
BO  7nany  repairs  in  6  hours  as  you  would  in  8  hours. 

2344.  You   would   not   be  able  to? — Naturally,   the 
men  would  not  be  able  to. 

2345.  What  I  mean   is,   it  might   be   said   that   by 
putting  more  repairers   in  it  might  be   done? — Yes; 
that  is  what  it  would  come  to.     If  you  had  100  yards 
of  roadway  to  enlarge,  and  you  have  so  many  hours 
required  to  do  it,   if  you  split  it  up  into  6  hours,   it 
will  take  more  days  to  do  than  if  you  split  the  work 
up  into  8  hours. 

2346.  Is  it  always  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  doing  a  particular  job? — No,  not  always. 

2347.  So  that  you  might  not,  even  by  putting  on 
more  men,  be  able  to  do  in  the  shorter  time  what  you 
are  now  doing  in  the  longer  time? — You  might  not  in 
some  particular  jobs,  because  only  two  men  or  three 
men  sometimes  can  work  on  a,  particular  job. 

2348.  Is  not  that  the  general  rule  with  regard  to 
underground   repairs? — That  only  so   many  men  can 
work? 

2349.  That  only  so  many  men  can  work  at  a  par- 
ticular   place    where    the    repairs    are    necessary? — 
Sometimes  I  find  when  I  complain  about  the  state  of 
a  road,   which  might  be  worked  at  from  both  ends, 
and  it  is  only  being  worked  at  one,  in  some  cases  the 
repairs  might  be  done  quicker,  given  men  to  do  it. 

2350.  Mr.  E.    H.    Tawney :    Will   you   repeat   that 
answer? — It  was  with  regard  to  the  speed  at  which 
new  repairs  could  be  done.     What  I  was  saying  was 
that  if   you   have    100  yards   of   roadway  or    airway 
needing  to  be  repaired,  and  you  only  work  from  one 
end,  you  only  do  the  work  in  half  the  time  in  which 
you  would  do  it  if  you  worked  from  both  ends;  there- 
fore  sometimes   you   could   do  repairs   quicker   than 
they  are  being  done  now. 

2351.  ftir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Is  your  meaning  this: 
that  repairs  may  not  be  a  difficulty  dn  this  matter ;  I 
mean  that  your  knowledge  of  present  working  would 
show  thai  arrangements  could  be  made  to  get  over 

this  repair  difficulty  which  is  suggested  to  us? They 

would  have  to  l>p  inside. 


2352.  They  could  be  made  easily?     You  would  want 
more  men  to  do  the  same  work.     If  the  men  worked 
fewer  hours  I  think  that  comes  about  without  doubt. 

2353.  Mr.  Evan  Wi&iomt :   My  point  is  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  repairs  where  you  cannot   in- 
crease the  number  of  men  who  can  be  made  to  work 
on  them? — It  all  depends  upon  what  that  job  is. 

2354.  But  there  are  as  a  fact? — There   are  cases. 
For   instance,   you  can  take,   if  you   like,  as  an  ex- 
ample, an  ordinary  pit  sinking,  you  can  only  put  so 
many  men  to  work  there,  and  in  a  roadway  only  so 
many  men  can  work  there. 

2355.  I   am  not  talking  of  pit  sinking   at  all? — I 
know,  but  I  am  giving  you  that  as  an  illustration. 

2856.  I  am  speaking  of  the  repairs  that  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  colliery  in  a  fit  state  for  men  to  work 
any  repairs  on  the  roadways  and  the  repairs  on  the 
stall  roads.  Take  the  stall  roads — perhaps  I  do  not 
know  sufficiently  about  the  conditions  in  Nottingham- 
shire to  cross-examine  you  about  this — the  number 
of  men  that  can  be  put  in  a  stall  road  to  do  the 
necessary  repairs  must  be  limited?— Yes. 

2357.  And   in  those  cases  if  you   reduce  the  hours 
by  30  per  cent,  you  are  bound  to  reduce  the  work  that 
can  be  done  by  30  per  cent.? — Of  course,  if  you  have 
two   or  three  roads   requiring  repair,  say  on  a  cross 
gate,  for  instance,  you  would  get  through  the  work 
in  the  same  time  probably  by  employing  more  men. 
The  work  would  proceed  in  each  stall  or  gate  road 
at  the  same  time.       If  you  had  3  roads  and  3  sets  of 
men  instead  of  having  one  set  you  would  get  through 
the  work  all  right. 

2358.  Suppose  at  a  particular  job  no  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  men  could  be  put  to  work ;  if  their 
hours  are  reduced,  the  amount  of  work  that  they  can 
do   would    also    be    reduced? — It    depends.     You    can 
sometimes  put  in  an  extra  man.       It  all  depends  on 
the  particular  place  or  the  particular  job  whether  you 
can  put  a  man  in.     Sometimes  you  could  and  some- 
times you  could  not. 

2359.  In  the  case  where  you  could  not,  how  could 
those   repairs   be   done   to  keep   the   colliery   safe? — 
You  would  have  to  put  on  more  men  to  do  the  job 
if  it  must  be  done  in  a  given  time. 

2360.  No.     I  am  putting  to  you  a  case  where  more 
men  cannot  physically  be  put  on — where  the  job  does 
not  admit  of  it? — Of  course,  if  you  cannot  put  more 
men   on    it  would    naturally   take    longer  to  do   the 
job. 

2361.  And  as  your  time  is  limited,  it  could  not  be 
done.     I   mean  where  you  cannot   get  more  than   a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day? — You  are  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  job  at  a  particular  place? 

2362.  Yes? — It  might  not  be  possible,  but  in  some 
cases  you  might  put  men  at  the  opposite  end  also  to  <\a 
the  job. 

2363.  In   some   cases,    but   I    am   speaking    now   ot 
cases  where  you  cannot   put  more  men? — I   think   [ 
have  already  answered  that  question,  have  I  not? 

2364.  You  have  answered  it,  but  not  quite  to  my 
satisfaction.       I  mean  you  have   not  made  it  quite 
clear  enough  to  me  as  to  what  your  opinion  really  is? 
—I  have  already  admitted  that  there  are  certain  jobs 
where  you  could  not  put  more  men  on  to  work.      On 
the  other  hand,   there   are  certain   jobs  where  more 
men  could  be  put  to  do  the  work 

2365.  Will  you  confino  yourself   to  the  job.   where 
no  more  men  could  do  any  more  work? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  They  are  very  few  in  number. 

2366.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   If  the  number  of  hours 
are  to  be  reduced,   the  amount  of  work  is  bound  to 
be    reduced    in   those   cases? — If  you    could    not   put 
any  more  men  on  to  work,  naturally. 

2367.  Therefore,  those  repairs  could   not  be  done? 
— It  would  take  longer  to  do  them ;  I  would  not  say 
they   could  not   be  done." 

2368.  It   would    take    longer    to    do   them,    but    if 
you  limit  the  hours  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  them  ? 
— The  next  shift  would  have  to  do  it. 

2369.  You   would  have  to   put  on  another  shift  of 
repairers? — Possibly  you  might  in  some  instances. 

2370.  Are  the  men  employed  on  two  shifts  of  coal 
cutting  in  your  district  generally? — Most  of  the  large 
pits  in  Yorkshire  work  two  coal  shifts. 
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9371.  And  one  repairing  shift? — Yes. 

3373.  Where  is  the  time  to  come  from   to  pat  in 
the  extra  shift  that   is  necessary   to  do  these  extra 
repairs? — More  work   would  hare  to  be  done  during 
the  coal  shift,  if  you  still   work   two  coal  shifts,  or 
extra  men. 

'.  The  repairing  of  roads  where  coal  is  beinjj; 
hauled  is  a  dangerous  occupation? — It  is  certainly 
not  so  safe. 

3374.  Therefore,  you  would  increase  the  danger  to 
your  repairers  if  they  did  work  during  the  coal  shift ; 
if  they  did  not  do  it  during  the  coal  shift  yon  would 
either  have  to  get  more  repairers  down  at  the  same 
time,  or  else  find  some  time  to  put  in  an  extra  shift 
of   repairers  in   order  to    keep    the   coll:ery   safe.' — I 
think  any  mining  roan  would   admit  th.it  there   w:i^ 
more   risk  to    men   in    repairing  on    a   haulage   road 
when   the    rope    was   running    than    there   would    be 
when  the  rope  was  standing,  but  on  the  other  ham1, 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  is  done  on  the  back  shift 
now,  vuch  as  the  repair  of  airways,  and  so  on,  might 
be  done  during  a  coal  shift. 

2375.  But  a  larger  number  of  men  would  have  to 
be  employed  to  do  it,  would  they  not?— Unless  you 
gare  me  a  concrete  case  really  l"  could  not  tell  yon 
whether  more  men  would  be  wanted  or  not. 

3376.  If  not,  then  you  see  the  men  are  not  working 
to   their   full  rapacity  at   the  present   time.     If  you 
are  going  to  shorten  their  hours  you  must  either  in- 
crease their  working  rate  per  hour  or  else  increase 
the  number  of  men? — Either  you  hare  got  to  make 
better  arrangements  under  ground,  or  yon  would  hare 
to  employ  more  men. 

3377.  What  kind   of    better   arrangement*   do   you 
suggest  oonld  bo  put  into  operation?— Many  »  time 
I    hare   been    into   an    air    course    where   men    hare 
been  ripping  the  roof  and  building  the  atone  up  at 
the  roadside.     That  I  hare  looked  upon  as  not  being 

T  in  keeping  with  good  management.  If  in 
these  roadways  they  had  rails  laid  down,  and  I  may 
tell  yon  that  in  all  important  pits  they  hare  rails 
laid  down  in  the  main  air  courses,  if  that  were  done 
in  all  pits,  I  think  less  labour  would  be  required 
really  on  the  whole  as  far  as  repairs  to  air  return 
eoar»ea  are  concerned. 

9378.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  generally  in  your  district 
the  repairs  in  air  returns  are  not  done  as 
ononomioally  as  they  might  beP — No,  I  do  not  say 
that.  Of  course,  mil  mr  time  hae  not  been  confined  to 
Yorkshire.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  mim-«  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  mangement  an  to  whether  more 
men  would  be  required  or  not.  In  some  caw*  they 
might  be,  in  some  caumi  they  might  not  be. 

2879.  For  the  repairs* — Yes. 

3880.  Generally  speaking  hare  yon  any  doubt  at 
all  that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
repairers  would  be  necessary? — On  the  whole  more 
repairers  would  be  required;  I  think  that  follows 
if  you  work  men  6  hours  instead  of  8  hoars. 

3381.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  With  regard  to  your  state- 
ment that  there  might  be  better  arrangement*  made, 
I  suppose  you  meant  different  arrangements? — With 
regard  to  what? 

2383.  With  regard  to  what  yon  said  just  now  that 
better  arrangement*  might  be  made?— The  question 
was  an  to  whether  the  work  could  be  done  in  a  certain 
time. 

9883.  I  suppose  yon  really  meant  that  different 
arrangement*  might  be  made? — Yes.  I  might  sub- 
stitute that  word. 

33R4.  Mr.  P.  H.  Tourney:  It  is  rather  important. 
Yon  said  better.  Of  coarse,  better  arrangements  are 
iliffercnt  arrangements  obviously,  which  moans  that 
the  prment  arrangement*  are  not  good.  You  do  not 
mean  to  withdraw  the  statement  better  arrangements, 
do  yon "  No.  I  think  the  remark  was  introduced 
when  f  gare  a  concrete  case  mich  tu  100  yards  of 
roadway  requiring  to  be  repairer). 

9886.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fnrgif  :  That  in  a  special  cane,  of 
coarse?— There  are  many  snch  cases. 

9886.  We  are  talking  of  the  general  repairs  in  the 
colliery.  Might  I  put  it  t«)  yon  in  thin  way:  That 
with  a  reduction  from  fl  hours  to  6  hours,  with  a  con- 
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sequently  reduced  output,  do  you  think  there  will  be 
any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  repairs  that  will  have 
to  be  done  due  to  the  reduced  output? — 1  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  lees. 

2387.  There  might  possibly  be  more,  but  I  take  It 
that  there  would  not  be  any  less.     Of  course,   that 
means,  as  Mr.  Williams  was  putting  it  to  you,  that 
the  same  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  six  hours  as  in 
the  eight  hours,  therefore  there  must  be  more  men? — 
I  think  I  have  said  that  more  men  would  be  required. 

2388.  In  a  large  number  of  collieries,  especially  the 
large  collieries  in  your  district  and  elsewhere,  what  is 
generally  termed  the  bottle  neck,  the  winding  shaft, 
is  fully  occupied  during  the  winding  time.     I  do  not 

mean  during  the  war,  but  previous  to  the  war? At 

a  good  many  collieries  they  were  before  the  war. 

2389.  A  large  number? — The  shifts  were  not  work- 
ing to  the  full  capacity,  but  they  were  working. 

2390.  Then  if  the  hours  are  reduced  from  8  to  6, 
they  cannot  possibly  draw  the  same  coal  in  the  same 
timo  as  they    did    before? — If    an    engine    is    being 
worked  to  its  full  capacity  now  it  could  not  produce 
any  more  per  hour,  no  matter  how  long  you  worked 
it. 

3391.  Then  it  would  take  2  hours  off  the  winding 
time?— Ye«. 

2392.  And  no  matter  what  arrangements  you  might 
make,  you  could  not  take  out  more?— If    the    neck 
cannot  let  it  come  out,    it    does    not    matter    what 
arrangement*  you  make.     But  there  are  a  good  many 
pits  in  my  district  where  more  coal  could  be  lifted  at 
tho  present  time. 

2393.  But  the  same  applies  to  a  very  large  number 
of  collieries,  does  it  not  ? — Where  they  are  working  at 
thoir  full  capacity  now? 

2804.  Yea? — I  dare  say  there  are  a  fair  number, 
but  not  so  many  now  as  there  were  before  the  war. 

2896.  The  war  conditions  hare  slightly  altered 
things? — Of  course,  there  are  cases  probably  too, 
where  coal  might  be  wound  out  of  the  upcast  pit 
as  well  a*  the  downcast,  where  it  is  not  being  done. 

2898.  The  shaft  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  do 
that? — It  would  require  to  be.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
kept  in  a  fairly  good  condition. 

2397.  For  regulation  purposes? — Yes. 

Sir  /..  Chiotta  ilomy:  In  other  words,  you  ought 
not  to  assume,  that  there  is  only  one  bottle  neck  to 
use.  but  two  bottle  necks? — Yes. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  Of  course  a  great  many  collieries 
do  draw  the  coal  from  the  two  shafts? — Yes. 

9898.  Therefore,  you  would  hare  no  spare  winding 
capacity  there? — If  they  are  already  working  to  their 
full  capacity. 

9899.  To-day  a  great  number  are? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

3400.  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause of  war  conditions,  but  in  normal  times  I  think 
a  great  number  of  your  collieries,  I  hare  seen  them 
myself,  are  winding  up  to  their  full  capacity? — That 

2401.  Tliey  are  winding  up  to  their  full  capacity?— 
That  is  true;  you  thought  there  was  no  time  left  to 
wind  any  more.     That  is  the  idea  yon  get  when  you 
get  to  an  important  colliery  where  the  winding  is  fast. 

2402.  One  question  with   regard   to  the   inspection 
of   machinery   and  plant   generally,    and   making   in- 
spections underground.     All  those  are  done  by  regula- 
tion?— Yes. 

2403.  And   daily   reports  are   made   in   some  cases, 
and  in  other  cases  weekly  reports? — Yea. 

2404.  But    they   are   supposed   to    be  inspected    by 
efficient,   officials,    who  thoroughly    know   their  work, 
and    make  those    reports  in    the   book    kept  for   the 
purpose?— The  Coal   Mines  Act  of   1911  requires  the 
management  to   appoint  competent  officials. 

2405.  We  are  bound  to  make  those  reports  and  to 
appoint    competent   officials,    and    if    the    Examiner 
found  any  report  not  made  he  would  make  a  com- 
plaint?—Yes. 

2406.  Then  with  regard  to  accidents,  I  think  you 
said,  and  quite  rightly,  that  nothing  but  the  serious 
accidents  were  reported  to  yon :   fatal  accidents  and 
serious  accidents?- -That   is   right. 
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3407.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  do  not  you  get 
a  note  of  all  the  accidents;1 — We  did  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war;  then  those  returns  were,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Home  Office,  held  up  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  clerical  work  that  was 
entailed  in  getting  the  information  together. 

2408.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  In  the  figures  we  have 
had  given  to  us  to-day  there  is  shown  to  be  a  large 
amount  of    time   used,    that   is    not   wasted,    in   the 
getting  of   coal.     Could   you   suggest   that  any   con- 
siderable saving  could  be  made  in  those  times,  that 
is  to   say,   suppose  there   was   a   reduction  of   hours 
working  that  a  reduction  of  hours  could  be  spent  at 
the  face  by  reducing  those  times? — Are  you  referring 
to  reducing  the  winding  times? 

2409.  Can  this  average  be  reduced  at  the  present 
time,  do  you  consider,  under  ordinary  conditions? — 
In  some  cases  it  could  probably  be  reduced  by  altera- 
tions to  the  winding  plant.     You  might,  for  instance, 
put  a  certain  number  of  men  down  the  up-cast  and 
a    number  down  the  down-cast,  and    you    might    in 
that  case  reduce  the  time.     I  do  not  say  that  can  be 
done  in  all  cases,  but  it  might  be  done. 

2410.  Is  it    a  large  percentage? — No,  I  do  not  say 
it  can  be  done  at  a  large  percentage  of  places. 

2411.  Would   it   affect   the   figures   very   much? — I 
am   not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would ;   I   think  it 
goes  without  saying  it  would  affect  them  somewhat. 

2412.  If   those   improvements  could   be  made,    and 
presumably  it  is   to  the  benefit  of   the  mine  owner 
and   the  manager  -that   as  much  coal   should  be  got 
out  of  the  shift,  why  have  not  they  been  made? — It 
is  rather  a  big  undertaking  at  some  collieries. 

2413.  Is   it   a   question    of   capital   investment,    or 
why  is  it? — It  is  thought  not  to  be  necessary;  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

2414.  Is    the    balance   in    favour    of    not    doing    it 
the  total  efficiency  of  the  men,  or  what? — Personally, 
as  an  Inspector  of  Mines,  I  would  like  to  see  the  up- 
cast used   as  well   as  the  down-cast  because,   in  the 
event  of  anything  going  wrong  with  the  down-cast, 
the  up-cast  would  be  in  an  equally  efficient  condition 

2415.  I  presume  that  is  a  question  of  capital  ex- 
penditure ? — Yes. 

2416.  And,  of  course,  whether  the  extra  stuff  carried 
would  pay    for   the  capital   expended? — As    you    are 
aware,  they  have  means  for  winding  in  the  up-cast,  but 
usually  at  a  very  much  slower  rate  than  in  the  down- 
cast pit. 

2417.  This  Commission  is  sitting  and   one  question 
before  them  is  that  of  control  of  coal  mines,  or  some- 
thing  of    that   sort.     Do   you   consider   it    would   be 
helpful  in  saving  this  time  ?     Do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  saving  of  this  lost  time  I  am  speaking  of  if 
there  was  unity  of  control  of  the  pits?     Could  we  get 
a  benefit  in  that  way  ? — If  the  unity  of  control  secured, 
in  all  cases,  the  gearing  up  of  the  up-cast  pit  in  tho 
same  way  that  the  down-cast  pit   is  geared,  it  would 
naturally  tend  to  reduce  the  time  lost. 

2418.  That  means  really     the     spending    of    more 
money  on  that  plant? — Yes. 

2419.  And,  as  I  say,  presumably  up  to  the  present 
the  money  has  not  been  spent  because  the  economy 
in   spending   that   money  has   not  been     evident? — T 
suppose  that  is  so. 

2420.  Sir    Thomas    Hoyden :    On    this   question    of 
winding  time,  do  I   understand  that  the  very  largo 
differences,  that  have  developed  in  your  evidence,  in 
the  time  that  it  has  taken  are  largely  a  question  of 
the  depth  of  the  pit  or  the  differences  in  the  winding 
machinery,  or  both,  or  are  they  chiefly  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  pit  itself? — It  is  due  to  the  several 
-auses   you   mention:    first  the   slow  rate     at     which 
rhey   nro  able  to  run   and   the  smallness  of  the  cage 
and  the  shaft  and  tho  number  of  persons  employed. 

2421.  And  tho  depth  of  the  pit  presumably? — And 
the  depth  of  the  pit. 

2422.  I  would  rather  like  to  get  from  you,  if  I  can, 
what  are  the  chief  contributory  causes.     Would  you 
put   first,   say,   the    inefficiency   of   the   machinery? — 
First  of  all,  the  si7,e  of  the  cage.     Some  cages  are  only 
Inrge  enough   to  admit  four   persons:    on    the   other 
nand   some    will    admit  40,    and   in    one    instxince    in 
Yorkshire.  (>0  men  can   fir  admitted  to  tlio  eage.     So 


you  eee  that  is  a  very  important  factor.  Them  the 
depth  of  the  shaft  is  important:  perhaps  not  so 
important  as  the  size  of  the  cage;  and  the  capacity  of 
your  winding  engines  is  another  important  factor. 

2423.  May   I   take   it,    from   what  you  said  to  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham,   that,    in   your  opinion,  very  con- 
siderable improvements  could  be  made  in  the  winding 
time  if  one  could  disregard  the  economic  element:' — 
At  some  collieries. 

2424.  That  is  taking  it  very  far? — Because  at  some 
modern  collieries  they  have  both  pits  geared  up  for 
winding  coal  and  they  can  put  the  men  down  one  pit 
as  fast  as  they  can  down  the  other    In  fact,  at  some 
of  the  Doncaster  pits  they  do  that.     I  have  one  place 
in  my  mind  where  the  up-cast  pit  is  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  men  down :    it  is  practi- 
cally set  apart  for  that  purpose  and  the  sending  down 
of  the  material  during   the  shift,  the  down-cast  pit 
being  kept  solely  for  winding  coal. 

2425.  It  is  clearly,  as  Sir  lATthur  Duckham  said,  to 
the   interest  of  everybody  that   as   much   of   what  I. 
might  call  the  different  time  in  working  time  should 
be  taken   away;  that  the  production  time  should  be 
increased  as  far  as  possible? — It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  colliery  owner  to  increase  it  as  much  as  possible, 
consistent  with  safety. 

2426.  So  that,   having  that  in  your  view,  in  your 
opinion  considerable  improvements — if  I  am  putting 
it  too  high,  stop  me — might  possibly  be  brought  about 
in  regard  to  the  time  that  is  now  used  in  the  miner 
getting  to  and  from  his  actual  work? — I  prefer  to  say 
that  some  improvement   could    be   effected,    and  not 
considerable. 

2427.  I  do  not  think  I  can  press  you  any  further 
than  that.     You  put  it  at  that — some  improvements? 
— Yes. 

2428.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    On   the  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  winding  machinery,  is  there  a  great 
variation   as   between   the   best   mines  in   your   wide 
district  and  the  worst  mines? — When  you  speak  of 
efficiency,  do  you  mean  as  regards  speed? 

2429.  I  am   speaking  of  the  size  of  the  cage,   the 
efficiency  and  speed  of   the  winding  machinery,   and 
what  I  may  call,  in  ordinary  parlance,  its  up-to-date 
character? — It  is  not  up-to-date  in  character,  because, 
to  begin  with,  the  shaft  is  very  small  and  the  cage 
is    very   small ;    the    working    load    is    comparatively 
light,   consequently   the  while  thing   is  light  in   pro- 
portion. 

2430.  What  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  that 
• — of  some  mines? — Yes,  the  older  mines.     In  the  old 
days  the  size  of   the  shaft,   to  begin   with,   was  not 
more  than  6  to  8  feet,  and  now  it  is  nearer  30  feet. 

2431.  In  your  wide  district,  as  between  the  worst 
cases  and  the  most  modern  cases,  where  is  the  balance 
now?     Where  would  you,  with  your  wide  knowledge 
of  your  district,  put  the  average? — With  my  know- 
ledge of  my  district,  if  I  was  going  to  work  the  coal- 
field,  I  should   do   as  they  are   doing  now;   I  should 
put  down  a  large  pit  and  large  plant.     That  depends 
though  very  much  upon  the  area  of  the  coal  you  have 
got  to  work. 

2432.  Again   it   brings  me  to   my   question,   which 
I   ask  you  to  consider  again.     I   will  put  it  in  this 
way :     What     proportion     of     the     mines     in     this 
district,    which    covers    Cumberland,    Westmoreland, 
Northumberland  and  Durham  and  the  North  Riding 

district ? — No,  I  am  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and 

Derby. 

2433.  You    are    the    Divisional    Inspector    of    the 
North   Riding  ?— No,   the   North   Riding   is  excluded 
from   my  division. 

2434.  Then      it     is     Cumberland,      Westmoreland, 
Northumberland   and   Durham? — No,   it  is  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  You  have  got  on  to  the  wrong 
division. 

Chairman :  It  is  Yorkshire  and  the  North  Midlands. 

2436.  Sir  L.  Chiozza,  Money :  Taking  your  district, 
will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  the  proportion  of  what 
I  may  call  modern  up-to-date  plants  where  you  have 
got  up-to-date  and  efficient  winding  machines,  where 
you  have  got  a  shaft  of  considerable  capacity,  and 
where  you  have  got  a  cage  which  will  hold  a  eon- 
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siderable  number  of  men  admitting  of  rapid  winding; 
— Probably  about  one-third. 

3436.  With  regard  to  the  mines  in  which  you  hare 
told  us  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  up-cast  for  winding, 
what  proportion  is  that .- — I  could  not  tell  you  without 
enquiry. 

4437.  Is  it  a  considerable  proportion? — Yes,  it  is 
a  considerable  number  of  mines.  The  men  are  only 
lowered  down  one  shaft. 

3438.  So  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  mines 
there  is  one  bottle  neck,  which  could  be  made  into 
more  than  one? — It  could  be. 

9139.  Equally,  with  regard  to  the  underground 
technical  equipment,  what  proportion  of  these  mines 
would  hare  really  good  haulage,  either  main  or 
secondary?— I  think  yon  can  take  it  that  in  all  those 
mines  which  have  modern  appliances  the  underground 
haulage  arrangements  are  up  to  the  same  standard, 
or  nearly  so. 

3440.  I  take  it  that  ie  one  is  three?— One  third. 
That  in  an  estimate. 

2441.  But  still  it  is  based  upon  experience  which, 
I  take  it,  is  almost  unequalled  in  your  district;  I 
suppose  there  are  few  men  who  know  more  about  it 
in  your  district  than  you  do? — I  do  not  know  that. 

3443.  I  should  hare  thought  that  would  have  arisen 
from  your  office.  At  any  rate,  your  estimate  is  one 
in  three.  So  that  at  least  two-thirds  are  not  furnished 
with  what  one  may  call  modern  haulage  arrangements, 
either  main  or  secondary? — No,  I  should  not  go  to 
far  as  that.  I  draw  a  little  difference.  For  instance, 
on  the  surface  you  might  hare  your  winding  plant 
rather  of  old  date  but  underground  you  may  have 
ically -driven  haulage  up-to-date,  and  in  some 
<>f  the  older  mines  the  smaller  shafts  are  equipped 
quite  up-to-date  underground,  although  their  shaft* 
are  small  and  their  winding  engines  are  not  of  great 
capacity. 

3443.  Mr.  R.   W.  Cooper:   Is  the  siae  of  the  abaft 
the  determining  factor  in  them  older  mines?— To  a 
very  great  extent  it  is  so. 

3444.  And  that,  of  course,  is  practically   irremedi- 
able; you  cannot  alter  that.     la  not  that  so? — You 
could  alter  it ;  you  could  enlarge  the  sixe  of  the  shaft. 

3446.  .Sir  /..  Ckiotna  Money:  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
if  you  applied  some  of  the  dividends  that  hare  been 
paid  out  in  the  la*t  15  yean,  you  could  enlarge  all 
those  shaft*  quite  easily? — I  hare  enlarged  an  old 
•baft  myself,  Uverefore  I  know  it  can  be  done.  It  was 
an  old  8-foot  shaft  and  it  was  made  into  13  feet. 

3446.  We  bare  been  shown  here  that  there  haa  been 
an  enormous   increase   in   mining   profits  during  the 
war ;  that  a  large  part  of  it  has  gone  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Excess  Duties,  but  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  if  one-fourth  of  that  aum  had  been  applied  to 
the  sinking  of  new  shaft*  and  the  improvement  of  old 
ones,  you  could  get  a  better  output  and  a  safer  out- 
|»it  than  you  get  at  present  from  the  mines? — If  the 
money  had  been  applied  in  mining  development*,  yon 
would  be  in  a  position  to  get  more  coal,  provided  you 
bad  got  the  men  to  get  it. 

3447.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden  asked  you  whether  these 
mines  had  been  improved  mechanically.     Is  it  really 
your  opinion,  in  riew  of  what  yon  hare  said  to  me, 
that  they  hare  been  improred   mechanically  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  improred?— They  have  not  been 
able  at  all  at  some  places  to  improve  them  mechani- 
cally during  the  war. 

3448.  Will  yon  forgive  me;  this  is  rather  import- 
ant?    la   that  because   these   particular    mines  were 
managed    by    unenterprising   persons   or    that    they 
could  not  command  capital?— It  is  a  matter  of  that 
in  some  oases,  and  in  some  cases,  no.     I  cannot  tell 
you  more. 

3449.  Is  it  not  probable  that  one  or  other  is  the 
explanation?— Either  they  had  not  got  the  means,  or 
they  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

3460.  Mar  I  put  it  to  you  further  that  if  you  had 
a  unified   control  of   the   mines  of   this  country  you 
rould  have  all  these  mines  easily  brought  up-to-date 
«rt  of  the  general  pool  of  profit?— I  suppose  you  could 
if  the  money  was   forthcoming.     The  work   rould   be 
done  provided  you  have  men  to  do  the  work. 

3461.  May  I  take  you  to  another  point  which  is  of 
'iderabfo  importance.  You  are  aware  that  the  out- 


put of   our   mines,    per  person  employed,  has   fallen 
during  the  war? — Yes. 

2452.  May  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  that  and  may  1  ask  you,  in  particular, 
whether  you  think  that  that  has  been  affected  by  the 
withdrawal   from  the  mines   in  your  district  of  men 
for  the   army    of   great   physical    capacity? — I   think 
that  must  have  some  bearing  upon  it  because  if  you 
take  the  bulk  of  the  best  and  strongest  men  out  of 
the  mines,  you  take  the  cream. 

2453.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  estimates  that 
have  been  framed,  certainly  for  ourselves  and  perhaps 
for  others,  of  reduction  of  output  the  starting  point 
has  been  taken,  not  on  the  normal  output  of  mines 
worked  by  their  normal  complement  of  physically  able 
men,  but  on  the  abnormal   output  of  war   and  that 
upon   that   standard   in  arithmetical   calculation  has 
been  founded   to  show  that   there  will  be  a   further 
reduction   in  output? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
noticed   all    that. 

2454.  If  it  is  so,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair 
way  of   making  a  calculation,   in  view   of  what  you 
have   tol<{    u-   nitli    regard   to  the   withdrawal   of   tli<> 
more  able  men? — I  cannot  say. 

3465.  I  will  gut  it  to  you  as  a  practical  man,  if  you 
had  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  reduction  of 
output  is  going  to  be,  having  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  miners  that  we  are  examining — ? — What  do 
yon  mean  by  "  the  demands  of  the  miners"? 

2456.  The  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction 
in  the  terms  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  from  8  hours  to 
6  hours — you  know  that? — Yes. 

3457.  If  you  were  trying  to  estimate  the  result, 
assuming  it  to  follow  arithmetically  in  that  propor- 
tion, as  3  to  G,  if  you  like,  would  you  then  proceed 
by  working  upon  the  normal  output  before  the  war, 
per  man,  or  the  abnormal  output  of  the  man  during 
or  at  the  end  of  the  war? — I  should  say  the  normal 
output,  whether  it  is  at  the  end  or  before  the  war. 

Sir  .4r*Aur  Duckham:  You  were  baaing  it  on  an- 
other figure  just  now,  on  an  abnormal  profit.  I  think 
if  you  take  an  abnormal  amount  of  coal  raised/  you 
ought  to  take  the  figures  based  on  the  same  question. 

3468.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  We  are  trying  to 
consider  the  physical  output,  and  I  am  asking  thu 
question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  output  in  tli;it. 
proportion.  I  am  putting  aside  improvements  in 
machinery  and  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  thu 
sole  point:  If  you  are  trying  to  estimate  upon  that 
basis  what  the  output  will  be,  is  it  to  be  taken  on 
thf  almormal  output  at  tin-  end  ..!  tin-  War.  i>r  i-  it 
to  be  taken  upon  the  normal  output  of  the  normal 
miner  with  the  restoration  of  the  able  men  corres- 
ponding to  the  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  War? 
I  hope  the  point  M  clear.  Tfaeo  I  ask  this  witness,  who, 
I  think,  has  a  most  excellent  opportunity,  if  I  may 
•  >.  of  forming  an  opinion.  would  In-  take  lie 
abnormal  (inure  as  a  starting  point  or  tlie  normal 
figure.-  I  -hould  nay  the  normal  figure. 

'.  That  being  so,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  aware 
that  the  normal  figure,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  best 

T'Tj   1?UW 287  tons  per  person?     You  know  it 

ts  all  list  Uflun? — Yes. 

2460.  Surface  and  underground.  For  1912  it  was 
380  tons  and  for  1911  it  was  271  tons. 

Jfr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    1912  was  a  strike  year. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  thank  you  for  the  re- 
minder, because  that  improves  my  argument. 

Sir.  It.  W.  Cooper:  Everything  depends  upon  the 
number  of  days  worked.  That  is  a  factor. 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Y«>.  Perhaps  it  will  bu 
better  to  take  1911. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    As  a  normal  year? 

3461.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monty:  Yes.  It  would  be 
more  normal  than  1912.  (To  thf.  Witneu.)  What  do 
you  say  would  be  the  number  of  days  worked?  Tie 
number  of  days  worked,  of  course,  is  influenced  hy 
striken.  If  you  have  an  abnormal  strike  you  get 
abnormal  conditions. 

2462.  1911  would  not  be  unfair?— I  do  not  think 
I  should  take  a  year  of  that  kind. 

3463.  What  year  would  you  take?— Take  a  normal 
\eiir  where  you  have  been  working  regularly. 

3464.  I  have  1911,  271   tons.     If  we  take  270  ton* 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  there  is  not  much  in  it,  i- 
there?     May   I   proceed   upor.   the  basis  of   270   tons 
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per  mail.  If  then  you  took  your  own  estimate  of  25 
per  cent.,  I  think,  which  you  thought  was  the  reduc- 
tion, I  am  afraid  1  did  not  follow  quite  —  — ? — I 
took  it,  1  thought,  at  about  27g  per  cent.,  because  you 
have  fewer  full  productive  hours  for  the  one  unpro- 
ductive hour. 

2465.  In   answer   to  Mr.    Williams   I    thought   you 
said — I  am  not  clear  about  it— it  might  go  up  to  27J 
per  cent,  in  reduction  of  output? — Yes,  that  is,  the 
conditions  being  exactly  the  same. 

2466.  Would  you,  on  consideration,  put  it  as  high 
as  that? — There  might  be  local  improvements  made, 
probably  would  be  made  in  some  instances,  to  get  a 
little  more  coal  out. 

2467.  Forgive  me  pressing  you  about  this.       Take 
the  operations  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  of  1908:    Did 
you  form  any  anticipations  then  as  to  what  would  bo 
the   result  of   that   Act?— I   think   it   was   generally 
thought  that  the  output'  would  be  reduced,   but,   as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

2468.  It  was  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it? — No. 

2469.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  output  rose,  did  it 
not?— Yes. 

2470.  The    output   rose    and,    indeed,    as   we   have 
seen,  it  reached  287  tons? — I  take  it  the  number  of 
persons   employed   also  tended  to   produce   that  out- 
put. 

2471.  It  was  output  per  person,  and  the  persons  on 
the  surface  certainly   had   not   decreased   in   propor- 
tion to  the  persons  underground. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Have  you  the  output  per  per-' 
son  underground? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  No,  I  have  not ;  I  wish 
I  had.  But  at  any  rate  in  1913  we  have  the  figure 
of  287  million  tons,  whereas,  in  the  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  it  was  261  million  tons,  and  in  the  year 
in  which  the  Act  actually  came  into  operation,  it 
was  264  million  tons,  so  that  we  have  an  increase 
of  23  million  tons. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Will  you  take  the  figures 
in  column  7, 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  get  a  total  increase  of 
23  million  tons  of  output  by  1913. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  That  might  be  attributed  to 
the  opening  up  of  new  pits. 

Witness :  In  our  area  very  important  pits  were 
opened  and  developed  at  that  time. 

2472.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    At  any  rate  we  did 
not    get  the    reduction    of    output  that    was    antici- 
pated?—I    would     not    like    to    say.       Some    people 
anticipated  it. 

2473.  What  was  your  own  anticipation? — My  own 
anticipation  at  that  time  was  that   it  would  reduce 
the  output,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  did  re- 
duce the  output  for  a  short  time;  but  other  factors 
came  in,  and  the  output  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  some  districts. 

2474.  But  you  know  that  we  have  to  take  a  long 
view,   not  a,  short  one,   and   taking  your  experience 
and  this  Act  into  consideration,  would  you  still  feel 
that  you  would  put  the  reduction  of  output  as  high 
as  27J  per  cent.? — If  you  employ  the  same  number 
of  men  and  work  the  same  number  of  collieries,  there 
would  be  a  reduction,   but  more  coal  can  be  got  if 
you  get  the  men;   there  is  more  coal  to  be  got  by 
spending   the   money,    and    more   employment   to    be 
found. 

2475.  At   any   rate,    if    we   take,    for   the   sake   of 
argument,   the  reduction  of   20  per  cent.,   and  that 
reduction  was  upon  the  normal  figure  of  output,  you 
then    get   a   production    actually     larger     than     now 
exists  at  the  end  of  the  war.      Do  you  realise   that 
the  normal  production,  less  20  per  cent.,  is  actually 
more  than   the   abnormal   production    at  the   end   of 
the  war? — No,   I  did   not   realise  that. 

2476.  It  is  so,  is  it  not? — Apparently  it  is. 

2477.  If  it  is  so,  does  not  that  discount  the  whole 
of  this  hypothetical  reduction,  and  does  not  it  show 
that  it  is  already  expressed  in  the  present  pit-head 
price  of  coal? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  I  know  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to   the  reduction  of  hours.     I 
mean  if  you  go  on  reducing  the  hours,  then  you  get 
no  coal  at  all.     There  must  be  a  natural  reduction, 
but   by  the  spending  of  money   and   by  the   use  of 
labour,   if   any   reduction  did   take   place  that  could 
be  made  up  by  further  developments. 


2478.  In  this  district  of  yours  how  many  inspectors 
and    sub-inspectors   have  you?     What   is   your   total 
out-door  staif  that  actually  visits  the  collieries? — At 
the  present  time  I  have  two  senior   inspectors,   nve 
junior    inspectors,    one   sub-inspector    and   one  horse 
inspector. 

2479.  Normally,   ho>v  many   would   there  be?— Two 
or   three  more. 

2480.  There   are  only   about  a  dozen  altogether? — 
That  'is  right. 

2481.  How  many  collieries? — Last  year  we  had  461, 
or  rather  in  1917  we  had  461  coal  mines,  mines  work- 
ing under  the  Goal  Mines  Act. 

2482.  Do  you   really   think  that   a   staff  of   12  in- 
spectors   can    in    a  competent   way    inspect,    as    they 
ought  to  be  inspected,  the  surface  and  underground 
workings   at   461    collieries? —It   all    depends   on  the 
view  taken  of  Government  inspection. 

2483.  But  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
it   is  to  be  thoroughly  developed,   if   I   may  use  the 
word,   do  you  think  that  a  dozen   even  of  the  most 
able-bodied  type  could  satisfactorily  inspect  461   col- 
lieries in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — It  is  quite  certain 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  my  staff  to  make  an 
absolutely  complete  inspection  of  all  the  mines  in  my 
division. 

2484.  In  other  words,  your  mines  are  not  properly 
looked   after?- — In   other   words,   there  are  places   at 
which  Government  inspectors  cannot  get  into.     Some 
of  our  mines  would  take  days  and  days  to  thoroughly 
inspect.     Nobody  knows  that  more  than  Mr.  Smillie 
and  Mr.  Smith.     It  takes  a  long  time  to  go  through 
some  of  the  large  mines. 

2485.  In   other  words,    with  the  staff  at  your  dis- 
posal, as  I  have  been  informed  in  other  mining  dis- 
tricts,   it   is   impossible   for   you   to    thoroughly    and 
adequately  inspect  the  mines? — It  is  possible  for  us 
to  make  such  inspections  as  are  required  to  be  made 
by  the  Home  Office,  but  if  by  Government  inspection 
is  meant  that  all  parts  of  the  mine  must  be  inspected 
by  the  Government  inspector,  then  you   would  want 
a  great  number  of  Government  inspectors. 

2486.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   When  you  say  all  parts 
of  the  mine  to  be  inspected,  do  you  mean  once  in  50 
years? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

2487.  You  do  not  mean  once  a,  day,  I  am  sure? — 
No,  I  do  not  mean  that.     I  should  say  a  year;  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  year. 

2488.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   May  I  put  it  to  you 
very  frankly  and  ask  you  to  answer  me  quite  frankly  : 
if  you  had  your  way,  if  you  wanted  to  get  the  most 
efficient  inspection  of  these  mines,  would  you  really 
be  content  with  this  staff  of  10  or  >a  dozen  men  ?— It 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  responsibility. 

2489.  You  have  the  right  and  tihe  power  to  say  here 
exactly  what  you    think?— I   know,    but    it    depends 
upon  the  amount  of  responsibility  a  man  has.     If  I 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  those  mines  it  would 
be  one  thing. 

2490.  I  put  it  in  this  way :   I  say  if  you  had  your 
way  as  a  man,  knowing  mining  work  and  feeling  that 
the  safety  of  these  mines  was  entrusted  to  you,  and 
you  had  the  power  to  employ  either  five  or  fifty  or 
any  number  you  pleased,  would  you  be  content  with 
10  or  11  assistants? — I  do  think  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  inspectors  would  be  a  good  thing  on 
the   whole.      Wo   have   been   able   to  put   our   finger 
upon    defects,    and    to    get    those    defects    remedied. 
It    is    possible    that    if    you    increased    the    number 
of    Government    inspectors    more    defects    might    be 
found    and    remedied.      That    being    so.    if    more   in- 
spectors were   employed  you   would    probably  get   in 
some   mines  a  higher  state  of  efficiency.     There  are 
some  mines,  well-managed  mines,  that  in  my  view  are 
inspected  quite  often  enough.     I  go  into  mines  wlioro 
the  management   is  such   that   I   could   not  improve 
upon  it.     Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  go  down  any 
mine  without  finding  something  to  complain  about. 

2491.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    And  something  may  b<> 
missed?^ — Yes,    I    agree,  something  which  a   Govern- 
ment inspector  may  miss;  we  are  all  human.     On  the 
other  hand  there  are  mines  which   require  far  more 
inspection.     There   are   managers,    if   I  may  say  so, 
who    require    more  supervision,    more   looking    after, 
and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  safety  of 
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the  miners  if  those  mines  were  visited,  or  we  were 
able  to  visit  them,  more  frequently.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  very  much  difference  at  the 
ivoll-managed  mines. 

2492.  Sir  L.  Chiotza  Money:  1  think  you  have 
told  me  that  what  I  may  call  the  modern  mine  was 
only  about  one  in  three  of  the  whole.  If  so,  does 
not  it  show  that  a  very  large  amount  of  inspection 
is  required  for  the  other  two-thirds P — I  do  not  put 
all  the  modern  mines  in  that  category  where  no 
improvement  could  be  effected  by  inspection. 

2483.  Mr.  II.  H.  Tawnty :  When  you  used  the  word 
''efficiency,"  were  you  including  safety  under  that? 
—Yes. 

2494.  As  an  inspector  are  you  satisfied  that  every 
precaution  that  is  humanly  possible  is  taken  to  pro- 
mine  accidents? — Not  always.     In  the  majority 

of  cases,  yes;  but  there  are  ctooe  where  I  say,  no. 

2495.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  a  certain  number 
of     mines     which     are     unnecessarily    dangerousP- 
rnneceasarily   dangerous? 

2496.  When  I  say  unnecessarily  dangerous    I  mean 
apart  from  natural  causes  would  the  expenditure  of 
extra  money  and  better  management,  to  use  your  own 
words,   be  able  to  save  lives,  or,   at  any   rate,   save 
casualties?— I  do  not  know  of  any  just  now.     I  could 
not  go  and   put  my  finger  on  any  particular  place 
and  say:    "  Look  here,  if  you  do  so  and  so  you  will 
save  lives."     For  instance,  take  the  case  of  timber- 
ing  underground.     We   may  go  to  a   mine  and   we 
might    find    the    distances  specified    for    putting    op 
supports  was  totally  inadequate,  and  in  that  case  we 
might  say:    "  These  supports  should  be  put  up  more 
frequently,  or  somebody  will  be  killed." 

2497.  Are  there  such  cases?— Yes.     We  come  across 
eases  of   that  kind.     In   all   mines  there  are  certain 
distances    which    must    not    be    exceeded    when    set- 
ting support*.      In  the  light  of  experience  the  dis- 
tances might  be  all  right,   but  if  a  man  gets  killed 
or  accidents  occur  that  distance  sometimes  required 
to  be  reduced.    The  character  of  the  roof  may  change, 
and  where,  up  to  a  certain  time,  we  have  been  using 
.imply  props  for  support,  you  may,  in  the  interests 
of  safety,  require  to  use  bars.     There  are  cases  of 
that  kind  that  do  crop  up  as  accidents  happen  and 
inspections  are  made. 

9496.  You  said   just    now    that  you    were   satisfied 
that   no   increased   inspection  was  required    in   order 
to   raise   the  standard   of   the  better-managed    mine. 
That,  no  doubt    is  true;  in   fact,    if   I  may  say  so, 
it  is  a  truism  that  inspectors  are  not  meant  for  the 
.1     or     the    exceptionally    good    mine ;    but    if 
take   the   average    mine,    or   the   mines    which 
are  below  the  average,  do  yon  think  that  if  you  had 
a  larger  staff,  if  you,  as  you  said,  had  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  the  men,  you  could  improve 
of   safety?— It  would    be   utterly    ini 
possible  for  ma  to  be  responsible  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  safety  of  tbe  individual. 

9409.  Why?-  -Because  I  could  never  get  there. 
There  may  be  many  cases  in  which  I  could  never  see 
the  conditions  for  myself. 

9600.  But  if  you  had  a  larger  staff  then  they  could 
got  there  more  often,  could  they  not?-  That  is  true. 
If   I  have  got  to  be  personally  responsible  I   should 
want  *  very  big  staff,  I  can  tell  you. 

9601.  That   is  our  point.     That  is  to  say,  at  the 
present  time  we  economise  money  at  the  expense  of 
the  miner's  life  and  limb?     I  do  not  nay  that. 

9600.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Are  not  these  responsi- 
bilities thrown  upon  the  manager  by  tbe  Act  of 
Parliament:'-  I  have  not  been  asked  about  that. 
They  have  statutory  duties  to  perform. 

9608.  Under  statutory  penalties?— Yes. 

9504.  Mr  li.  H.  Tourney:  With  whom  does  it  rest 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  those  statutory  duties!' 

Th"  agent  and  manager  of  the  mine  are  responsible. 

9500.  But  if  they  do  not  discharge  their  responsi- 
wbone  duty  is  it  to  keep  them  up  to  it? — Then 
(Jovprnment  Inspector  comes  along. 

9606.  You  have  already  stated  that  if  you  were 
responsible  Ton  would  have  to  have  a  much  larger 
staff  in  orcW  to  carry  out  tho  work?-  If  I  was  liable 
to  be  r»ll«><l  over  the  coals  for  every  fatal  ar<-idt>nt 
that  orrurnHl  in  my  division,  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
staff  of  inspectors, *  if  the  Government  inspectors  are 


to    be    responsible,    would    have    to    be    enormously 
increased 

2507.  i'ir  Arthur  Duckham:    Would  it  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  number  of  present  managers  of 
the   mines? — I   should  want  more,    I    think,   because 
ihf  mines  are  so  big  that  the  manager    cannot    get 
through  every  day,     but    the    responsibility    of    the 
Government  inspector  would  be  practically  150  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  manager,  if  the  Government 
inspector  has  to  be  responsible  for  450  mines. 

2508.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  In  other  words,  directly 
01   indirectly  it  would  enormously  increase  the  cost  of 
coal  P— It  would   very   considerably  increase  the  cost 
of  coal. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tavmey:  That  is  to  say,  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  miner  it  would  enormously  increase  the 
cost  of  coal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  No,  that  ifi  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  to  satisfy  Mr.  Mottram  he  would  have  to 
have  such  a  large  staff  that  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  coal. 

.Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney:  That  is  to  say,  that  to  increase 
tho  safety  of  the  miner  would  increase  the  cost  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Balfour:   That  is  twisting  my  statement. 

2509.  If r.  K.  H.  Tawny :  Pardon  me,  it  is  an  infer- 
ence from  your  statement  which  it  is  impossible  to 
resist.     (To   the  Witness.)     You   gave   us   at  the   be- 
ginning of  your  evidence  some  very  interesting  figures 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work.     I  think  you  said 
that  the  time  spent  above  and  below  might  be  put  on 
tbe  average  at  about  nine  hours,  did  you  not? — On 
the  average   nine  hours. 

9510.  And  in  many  cases  as  high  as  10  hours. 
When  you  gave  that  figure  of  nine  hours,  were  yon 
taking  into  account  the  time  spent  by  the  men  in 
travelling  from  their  homes? — Certainly  pot. 

2511.  Do  you  know  North  Staffordshire? — Some- 
what. 

9512.  You  know  that  the  time  spent  in  travelling 
to  some  pits  by  the  men  from  their  home  is  anything 
from  one  hour  to  two  hours? — It  is  possible. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  thought  the  witness  said  he 
did  not  know  North  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  I  thought  ho  said  he  knew  part 
uf  it. 

\\' it  item:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  North 
Staffordshire  for  some  years,  and  I  have  a  knowledge 
of  that  district. 

2513.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  Please  excuse  me  if  1 
have  put  words  into  your  mouth  which  you  did  not 
mean? — I  did  say  that  I  knew  North  Staffordshire. 

2614.  I  will  repeat  my  question :  Did  you  know 
that  the  time  spent  by  the  miners  in  travelling  to 
and  from  their  work  may  be  anything  from  one  to 
two  hours? — Yes;  or  it  may  be  five  minutes. 

2515.  That  is  to  say  for  a  considerable  body  of 
miners  you  have  to  add  to  the  nine  hours  which  you 
gave  us  the  hours  spent  in  travelling  to  and  fro? — - 
If  you  want  to  arrive  at  the  time  he  is  away  from 
his  home,  of  course  you  must  add  a  considerable  time 
in  somecMaft. 

2olG.  "VEo»iM  it  be  true,  do  you  think,  to  say  that 
miners  as  a  rlass  have  more  travelling  to  do  in  cer- 
tain districts  than  other  classes  of  workers? — Yes, 
in  some  districts.  Of  course,  you  have  cases  of  fac- 
tories in  a  town,  but  a  mine  is  often  some  distance 
from  a  town. 

2517.  That    fact    is    a    relevant    fact    when   one    Is 
considering  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  length  of  a 
working   day?     I    think   so.     If   a   man   has   to   start 
and  walk  two  miles  to  the  pit,  some  effort  is  required 
to  get  there  and  back. 

2518.  You   gave   some  figures   with    regard   to   tho 
time  spent  on  winding.     I   understand  that  you   fix 
the  maximum  time,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  You  are  speaking  of  the  wind- 
ing of  coal? 

1/r.  P.  H*.  Tavmey :  I  mean  the  winding  of  men. 

Witnfss :  There  is  no  maximum  fixed  for  the  wind- 
ing of  coal. 

2519.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney:   No,  I  say  men.       When 
you   fix   tho   time   dto   you   take   any  account  of   the 
quality  nnd  character  of  the  winding  machinery?— 
You   take  account   of  the  speed.     You  take  account 
of  what  is  being  done  in  practice.     For  instance,  we 
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have  had  several  cases  to  consider  where  we  thought 
the  time  was  too  long.  In  those  cases  inspectors 
were  sent  out  to  see  how  long  it  really  took  in  prac- 
tice to  lower  a  cage-load  of  men  under  normal  con- 
ditions; and  then  we  fixed  our  time  accordingly. 

2520.  Do  you  take'  into  account  the  fact  that  u  itli 
improved  machinery   it  might   take   a   shorter   time, 
or  do  you  simply  take  the  facts  as  they  are  ? — I  simply 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them.       We  take  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  time  the  application  for  ap- 
proval is  made. 

2521.  That  is  to  say,  if  better  machinery  were  in- 
troduced in  some  cases  a  shorter  allowance  could  be 
made ? — Yes. 

2-522.  You  simply  take  the  existing  basis? — Yes. 
Probably  if  you  took  out  the  slow  engine  and  put 
in  a  fast-running  engine  you  would  get  your  men 
down  quicker.  That  is  a  matter  of  expense  and 
expediency. 

2523.  Are  there  many  such    cases? — I    cannot   say 
that  there  axe ;  there  are  some,  no  doubt. 

2524.  Mr,  Sidney   Webb :    Just   one  question  with 
regard  to  the  last  statement.    Is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge that  any  action  has  been  taken  by  you  or.  any 
inspector  in  connection  with  your  district  where  those 
extreme  cases  of  winding  taking  98  minutes  occurred, 
in  order  to  get   quicker  engines  substituted  for  the 
slower  ones?     Would  it  reduce  those  extreme  cases  of 
very  long  hours? — The  question  has  never  been  taken 
up  in  that  way. 

2525.  No  effort   has  been   made   on    behalf   of  the 
Home   Office  to  reduce  those  hours? — No   effort  has 
been  made  by  the  inspectors  to  get  machinery  installed 
in   place   of    old   machinery   in   order   to   reduce   the 
winding  time. 

2526.  Nor    for  any    other    purposes? — We    are   not 
required  to  do  it. 

2527.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  you  are  required 
to  do;  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  policy  is? — It  has 
not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inspector.  The  inspec- 
tor cannot  insist  upon  their  taking  out  an  old  type 
of  winding  engine  and  putting  in  a  new  one;   it  is 
iutside  our  work  altogether.     If  we  were  to  suggest 
such   a   thing  probably  the   mine  owner   would  say : 
"  Mr.  Mottram,  I  do  not  see  that  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament; that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your 
duties."      I  do    not   say    he   would   say  that,    but   I 
should  be  open  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

2528.  I  am  only  anxious  to  get  at  what  is  the  limit 
of  your  criticism  and  your  suggestions  in  the  colliery 
under   the   Ccal  Mines    Regulation   Adfc? — Yes;    that 
means  the  safety  of  the  men. 

2529.  You  do  not  offer   any  criticisms  with  regard 
to  productivity? — You   do  not   make   any   suggestion 
to  the  colliery  owner  that  if  such  and  such  a  thing 
were   dome   it  would    probably    increase   the  produc- 
tivity?— I  could  not  say  that. 

2530.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  do  or  do  not? 
-    For   instance,    I   have   been    into   pits   many   times 
when  the  roads  were  very  low  and  the  tubs  very  small 
and  the  quantity  coming  out  was  very  small,  and  the 
roads   were   very   inconvenient  to  travel  along ;    and 
many  a  time  I  have  said:   "  You  ought  to  have  bigger 
tubs  and  bigger  roads,  and  then  you  will  get  more 
coal  out." 

2531.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   What  do  they  say  in 
reply? — The  reply   is  that   they   will,  not  be   able  to 
work  at  a  profit. 

2532.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   So  that  if  they  did  those 
things   they    would    get    less    profit? — Yes,    probably 
they   would. 

2533.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Mone*i/ :    I  suppose  you  never 
went .  to   the   length    of   pointing   out  to   them    that 
they    were    dealing    with    coal,    which    was    an    irre- 
placeable   asset  to  the  nation? — I  may  tell   you   that 
in  a  large   colliery  the  point  just  spoken  of  does  not 
occur  ;  it  is  only  at  the  small  places.  , 

2534.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith :    You    made   a  reply  to 
Mr.  Williams  with  regard  to  the  number  of  collieries 
which    ride    men    into  their    work.     Would    there   be 
4   per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

2535.  It   would   be   nearer    1£   per   cent.,    would    it 
not? — As  far  as  I  know,   I   do  not  think   there   are 
perhaps  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  in  which  it  is 
done. 


2036.  With  regard  to  this  difficulty  of  repairing. 
Have  you  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  if  shifts  were 
six-hours  shifts  it  would  be  possible  to  work  in  a 
repairing  shift  extra? — I  have  recognised  that. 

•2337.  So  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  any  repairs 
there  would  be  a  casual  repairing  shift  to  occupy  the 
time? — Yes,  an  additional  repairing  shift. 

2538.  If  you  cannot  do  it  now  in  eight  hours  you 
would  stop   less  and  do  it  in  sixteen? — I   think  the 
repairs  would  be  done. 

2539.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  respect. 
With  regard  to  introducing  better  methods,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  better  methods  can  be  introduced? — For 
doing  what? 

2540.  For  getting  more  coal  out  and  getting  men 
quicker  to   the   work;    I    mean   with   regard   to   the 
riding  of  the  men?— Yes,  I  think  that  the  riding  of 
the  men  could  be  carried  further  than  it  has  been. 

2541.  It  would   reduce  the  walking  on  an   average 
over  half  an  hour  a  day,  would  it  not? — It  would  re- 
duce the  walking,  and  also  would  render  the  man  nioiv 
capable  of  harder   work  when  he  gets  there.     It   is 
very  hard  business,  walking  underground. 

2542.  With  regard  to  getting  your  haulage  up  to 
your  face,   that  is  not  done  in   Yorkshire,  is  it? — 1 
think  you  will  find  they  are  hauling  out  in  some  of 
the  cases  now ;  they   are  installing  those  little  haul- 
ages to  replace  haulage  by  horse. 

2543.  You    are    confining   your    attention   to   Don- 
caster.     Do  not  let  us   isolate  all  Yorkshire  for  the 
sake    of     Doncaster.     I    will    deal    with    Doncaster 
separately.     Outside  D&ncaster  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
young  men  from  18  up  to  40  years  of  age  are  tram- 
ming tubs  any  distance  from  80  yards  to  1,000  yards, 
who  ought  to  be  getting  coal? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  do  tram  long  distances,  necessarily  I  think.     I 
think  that  where  a  roan  has  got  to  tram  long  distances 
it  is  wrong ;  it  is  an  expensive  way  of  hauling. 

2544.  300  yards  or  400  yards  is  a  common  thing,  is 
it  not,  outside  the  Doncaster  area? — I  think  that  they 
do  tram  long  distances,  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
in  some  oases. 

2545.  You  have  one  practical  miner  geting  coal,  and 
you  have  another  utilising  his  time  tramming  the  200 
or  300  or  400  yards   when   he  ought   to   be   getting 
coal? — There   are  at  a  number  of  pits  a  number  of 
men  who  tram,   and  get   their  own   coal,   and   those 
distances  are   great   in   some   cases.     Jn   other   cases 
they  are  not. 

2546.  Outside  the  Doncaster  area  is  not  there  room 
for  new  machinery  being  introduced  in  coal  cutters, 
conveyers,  and  so  on,   compared  with  what  has  been 
done  up  to  now? — Yes,  there  is  room  for  that. 

2547.  From  the  capitalists'  point  of  view,  from  the 
money  point  of  view,   it  would  be  a  beneficial  thing 
to   do,   would   it  not?— Of   course,  it   is  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  mechanical  appliance  such  as 
a  coal  cutter  or  a  conveyer  would  be  profitable  in  any 
particular  mine.     But  there  was  an  idea  prevailing,  I 
remember,  in  Scotland  (I  used  to  be  an  inspector  of 
mines  in  Scotland)  that  when  coal  cost  2s.  6d.  more  to 
get  by  hand,  a  coal  cutter  ought  to  go  in.     I  do  not/ 
know  whether  Mr.    Forgie  ever  heard   of  that,    but 
that  I  think  used  to  be  the  ruling  figure  in  the  North. 

2548.  Is  it  not  the  fact  tihat  the  effect  of  conveyers 
being  introduced  has  caused  the  tonnage  output  per 
man  to  increase  anything  from  2  tons? — Yes,  I  know 
of  cases  where  by  the  introduction  of  coal  cutters  and 
conveyers,   the  output  has  been  materially  increased 
per   man,    and    I  think  that  might  bo   carried   still 
further  at  some  of  the  collieries  in  my  division. 

2549.  Coining  to  the  question  of  shafts,  is  it  a  fact 
that  not  two-thirds  of  the  number  two  shafts  are  kept 
in  ordinary  repair  for  hauling  men  in  Yorkshire  to- 
day ;  I  do  not  mean  could  not  be  used,  but  are  not 
kept  equipped? — -They  are  all  equipped  or  should  be, 
if  it  is  the  second  outlet  for  winding  men. 

2550.  I   know   what  the  law   says,   but  what  I   am 
asking  you  is,  are  they  equipped?     Is  it  not  the  fact 
that    two-thirds  of    the    pits    in    Yorkshire    are    not 
equipped   for  winding  men  properly  at  No.   2  shaft 
as  they  might  be? — They  are  not  equipped  for  pulling 
up  men  as  quickly,  but  they  are  equipped  for  getting 
out  the  mon  in  case  of  emergency. 

2551.  We  know  thev  are  equipped,  to  this  extent, 
that  wo  let  the  men  down  and  draw  them  out  of  the 
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ordinary  shaft  in  60  minuet*.,  and  it  takes  seven 
hours  in  the  other!-  Is  that  what  you  call  equipped:' 
No ;  if  it  takes  seven  hours  to  get  tin-  men  oat 
of  the  up-oai>t  shaft  I  would  not  call  that  proper 
equipment. 

u   know    that    in   some  cases  it   takes  two 
nours.  and   we  can   put  them   down   in  60 
minutes.        Do   you    call    that    proper   equipment  ?- 
It   it  takes  two  hour-,  to  get  the  men  out  it  k  rather 
long. 

'..  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  are  two-thirds 
in  the  No.  •!  shafts  that  are  not  properly  equ:pped 
that  .should  be  equipped  to  wind  men  up  and  down!' 
— If  you  are  going  to  wind  coal  in  those  shafts  you 
certainly  would  require  to  equip  them  in  a  betu-r 
nay  than  they  are  presently  equipped. 

I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ought  to  be 
e^uipiied  now.  Supposing  an  explosion  took  place, 

• -:  tiling  to  know  would  be  that  your  No.  - 
ihaft  wan  properly  equipped  to  get  your  men  out  an 
'juickly  an  possible!'— It  would  be  very  mtisfactory 

.r  winding  appliance  in  your  up-cast  could  be 
as  efficient  a*  in  the  down-cast. 

'•  at  1  am  putting  to  you,  from  experience 
which  you  and  I  have,  in,  is  not  it  necessary  that 
that  shaft  ouicht  to  be  a»  wel^equipped  as  the  other:' 
— It  would  be  desirable  that  both  shafts  should  be 
a*  efficiently  equipped. 


3556.  Coming  to  Doncaster  because  you  seem  to 
hold  Donsaster  up  as  a  model,  you  remember  Mr. 
George  Blake  Walker,  the  'very  eminent  mining 
engineer,  do  you  not!--  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  George 
Blake  Walker  very  well  indeed. 

:>557.  On  the  29th  August  of  la*t  year  lie  ni-.ule  a 
very  important  statement  with  regard  to  the  Don- 
caster  coalfield  as  to  the.  injury  that  was  being 
caused  to  pit  ponies? — I  do  not  remember  seeing  that. 
J.  I  understood  that  you  were  at  that  confer- 
ence, the  Mining  Engineers'  annual  meeting? — When 
was  that  :- 

In  1918?— I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting;  if  you 
have  been  toW  so  you  have  been  erroneously  informed. 

£560.  This  is  the  statement  he  is  reported  to  have 
made:  •'  The  use  of  ponies  in  the  mines  has  been 
reduced  a  great  deal  of  recent  years,  and  small 
mechanical  haulage  appliances  have  been  substituted. 
This  would  be  necessary  in  an  increasing  degree  in 
ileep  mines.  The  ponien  suffered  very  much 
from  the  heat,  and  the  manager  of  one  of  the  deep 
inines  near  Doncaster  told  him  that  they  had  taken 
out  all  their  ponies  for  this  reason."  He  also  says 
hat  these  ponies  suffered  materially  from  boils. 
It  is  true  that  ttie  men  suffered  from  them  too. 

Ye*  I   believe  there  is  a  pit  that  that  apph'- 
'   think  you  have  in  your  mind's  eye  the  same  pit 
as  I  have. 


(Adjourned for  a  thort  time,) 


•  •    -ii  we  adjourn 

was  asking  you  about  the  position  of  the  pit  pony  in 
the  Uoncaster  area.  Has  not  it  the  same  effect  in 
your  experience  on  the  workman,  that  the  hours  are 
too  long,  and  must  be  curtailed  in  that  particular 
In  deep  and  hot  mines,  of  course,  it  must 
take  more  out  of  a  man  than  it  does  in  working  under 
more  favourable  conditions. 

2062.  During  the  war  has  it  not  come  particularly 
under  your  notice  that  the  managers  in  the  district 
have  said  that  if  they  could  get  four  days  a  week 
out  of  a  man  they  thought  they  were  getting  all 
there  was  in  him,  at  eight  hours  a  day?— I  have  not 
heard  that  statement ;  I  cannot  say. 

3663.  In   the  Wakefield    district    is    not    there    a 
necessity    for    shorter    hours.-     Ot    course,    it    takes 
more  out  of  a  man  if  he  ha*  to  go  into  lower  pas- 
sages and  roadways. 

3664.  A  question  was  asked  by   Mr.  Balfour  as  to 
the  report   on  machinery,  whether  his  report  would 
not  be  more  accurate  in  particulars  than  yours.     Is 
not  there  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  it:    that   if 
workmen,  or  their  representatives,   want  to  make  a 

.lint  they  must  make  it  through  the  Mines 
Inspector,  as  to  any  breach  of  rule.  If  a  workman 
alleges  that  there  has  been  some  defect  in  th. 
machinery,  or  anything  else  belonging  to  the  pit,  be 
has  to  do  it  through  you,  and  cannot  take  action 
sgainsi  the  employers  direct?-  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  does  not  take  action. 

9666.  But  can  he  do  so? — I  do  not  think  he  can. 
That  is  a  question  of  law. 

3666.  But  the  employers  can  take  action  against 
the  workman?  Yen.  The  employer  is  bound  to  en- 
force the  rules,  and  in  enforcing  them  sometimes  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  take  proceedings. 

3567.  The  point  I  want  to  make  in  that  when   \<  • 
<>n  a  report  to  the  Inspector  as  to  any  defects 

does  the  Home  Office  or  the  Inspector  report  back  to 
us  that  they  have  found  so  and  so,  or  do  they  say: 
it  is  a  piece  of  business  not  known  to  them?  I  have 
drawn  your  attention  many  times  to  certain  things 
happening  at  the  pit*,  and  have  we  received  a  report 
•hat  it  was  true,  or  was  not  true,  or  anything 
When  you  report  cases  to  me  they  are 
acknowledged,  and  you  are  told  that  the  matter 
refefied  to  will  be  investigated  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
we  do  not  send  you  a  report  of  our  finding*.  If  n 
report  on  our  findings  is  required  we  are  instructed 
to  refer  you  to  the  Home  Office. 

3568.  AT  r«e.    the  Home  Office  backs  you 
up  in  not  supplying  it.     How  can  we  prove  that  'the 


employers'  reports  are  more  reliable  than  the  work- 
men's, or  tbo  In-pei  i '..I '-.  it  we  have  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  knowing?  Did  you  ever  look  at  this 
-:•!  of  the  inspection,  that  while  the  employer,  or 
the  colliery  manager,  can  prosecute  the  workman,  tho 
workman  cannot  prosecute  the  colliery  manager  for  a 
breach  of  the  rules ;  that  of  cases  that  are  taken  into 
the  courts,  if  you  take  the  last  three  years'  average, 
Mm  will  find  90  per  cent,  of  them  were  sustained 
against  workmen,  or  convictions  obiuin<*d  :  during 
the  same  period,  seeing  that  you  have  poww  to 
prosecute  managers  and  we  have  not,  you  only  sus- 
tained seven  per  cent,  of  your  case*  in  court  P — Of 
course,  there  are  thousands  more  men  employed  than 
officials. 

3669.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  prove  is  percentage 
on  percentage  ?—  The  percentage    does    not    show    it 
relatively. 

3670.  What  I  want  to  prove  is  that  percentage  on 
percentage   out   of   every    100   cases   that   are   taken 
against  the  workmen  conviction  follows  in  90  of  them. 
and  out  of  every  100  cases  taken  against  the  mining 
officials  through  the  Inspector  of  Mines  only  seven  am 

ii- ted.  Is  not  there  need  for  Government  control 
so  that  justice  will  be  meted  out  with  a  better  hand? 
-  I  do  not  think  so. 

2071.  1  will  put  it  in  another  way:  K\en  where 
Nun  have  a  breach  of  rules,  do  not  you  want  a  very 
strong  case  before  you  go  into  Court,  but  a  very 
flimsy  case  is  taken  against  a  workman? — When  we 
are  net-ewre  that  there  has  been  a  contravention  we 
do  not  tak»  proceedings,  of  course. 

-•">r2.  Are  not  you  particularly  cautious  in  the  oasou 
you  do  take? — All  cases  are  very  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. 

Sir.  Herbert  Smith  •  They  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, because  the  first  thing  is  when  a  breach  of 
rules  takes  place  we  have  to  report  to  you,  and  that 
takes  time,  and  there  is  time  to  put  that  breach 
right  before  you  get  there.  That  is  the  |>oint  I  want 
to  make:  You  come  after  the  event,  not  when  the 
event  has  just  happened. 

3573.  Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:  I  would  like  to  take 
your  mind  back  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Tav.  - 
ney  in  connection  with  the  number  of  . 
by  His  Majesty's  Mines  Inspectors  in  your  district? 
You  suggested  that  a  larircr  number  of  Mines  Inspec- 
tors would  hav  to  In-  appointed  if  there  was  to  In'  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  400  odd  collieries  in 
your  district.  Han  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that, 
there  need  lie  no  more  Miin  !•  '-tors  appointed 
-arily  if  tin-  existing  mines  examiners,  col- 
•'leiiien,  or  colliery  deputies,  as  they  are  some- 
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times  called,  were  themselves  His  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Mines? — If  you  created  additional  inspectors 
by  appointing  the  deputies  to  be  Government  Inspec- 
tors, of  course,  you  would  get  more  inspection. 

2574.  Without     any     additional   cost? — You     could 
not  appoint  them  to  be  Government  officials  without 
paying   them. 

2575.  No,   but  they   are  paid   now   by  the  colliery 
companies? — That   could   only   occur,    then,     in     the 
event  of  the  Government  taking  over  the  mines? 

2576.  Exactly.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  workmen 
regard  the  colliery  deputy  as  being  the  man  specially 
appointed  to  look  after  their  safety  rather  than  the 
more   remote   Inspector   of    Mines,    but    are   not   his 
duties  divided  up  into  looking  after  the  safety  of  the 
workmen   and  to  measuring  the  workmen's  work? — 
That  is  so.     I  believe  they  do  measure  the  workmen's 
work. 

2577.  So  that  one  is  led  to  ask   this  question:    If 
they  were  entirely  devoted  to  looking  after  the  safety 
of    their    men,   and    were    State-paid  officials,    would 
there  be  likely  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  number   of 
fatal  accidents  or  non-fatal  accidents? — Whether  they 
were  paid  by  the  Government,  or  paid  by  tKe  owners, 
if  they  could   confine   absolutely   the   whole  of   their 
time  to  inspection  pure  and  simple,  I  think  it  would 
tend  to    reduce   accidents.     As  to    whether   they  are 
paid  by  the  owner  or  the  manager,  if  they  are  con- 
scientious men,   as   I   believe   them   to  be,    I   do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  at  all,  providing 
they   were   free   from   any   work   which  had   not  any 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  safety  of  the  mine  or  the 
miners. 

2578.  Although   you   rather  hold  the   view   that   if 
they  were  paid  by  the  State  the  same  as  your  staff 
that  would  involve  the  question  of  the  nationalisation 
of  the  industry? — It  would  somewhat  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  mine,   I  should  think.     You 
could  nol  appoint  deputies  to  be  inspectors  without 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  mine. 

1579.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position among  the  workmen,  whose  lives  are  at  stake 
every  day,  to  themselves  appoint  the  persons  to  look 
after  their  safety? — A  growing  disposition  among  the 
miners  to  appoint  themselves? 

2580.  To  appoint  colliery  examiners  themselves  to 
look   after   their  safety? — No,   I  am   not  aware  that 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  that  direction  among 
the  miners,  themselves. 

2581.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  have  decided,  in 
response  to  the  request  from  the  workmen  who  are 
their  members,   to  press   for  the  appointment  of   in- 
spectors from  among  the  workmen  and  that,  having 
appointed    them,    the   wages   or   salaries  of  such    in- 
spectors shall  be  borne  out  of  the  Exchequer? — I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  movement  in  that  direction. 

2582.  Do  you  think  the  object  of  that  suggestion 
would  be  to  make  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  men  more 
secure? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference 
to  the  Deputy  whether  he  was  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  owner  if  the  whole  o;  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  looking  after  the  safety  of  the  miners. 

2583.  You  answered  that   question   a  moment   ago. 
What  I  am  putting  to  you  now  is  the  proposition  of 
the  workmen  to  themselves  appoint  the  men  to  look 
after   their   safety.     Does  it  occur  to   you  that   if  ;i 
Colliery  Examiner  or  a  Mines  Inspector,  could  be  dis- 
missed by  the  workmen  whose  lives  are  in  his  charge  * 
that  would  be    a    reason  why  that    Mines   Inspector 
would  be  more  efficient  or  more  careful  in  his  work? 
— But  I    take   it  he  would    be    subject  to   discharge 
whether  he  was  employed  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  owner  if  he  did  not  perform  his  duties  satisfac- 
torily. 

2584.  Satisfactorily  to  the  owner? — He  would  have 
to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily  to  somebody  either 
the  owner    or    the    Government.      He  would    still   be 
subject  to  discharge,  just  like  I  am  myself,  I  take  it. 

2585.  But  does  not  it  seem  to  you  to  be  much  more 
to  the  point  that  the  workman  whose  life  is  at  stake 
should  have  the  right  to  dismiss  the  man  or  appoint 
the  man  who  is  to  look  after  his  life? — I  cannot  say. 

2586.  T  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
statistics  from  your  own  district.     Your  area  is  the 


York  and  Midland  area  as  set  out  in  the  schedule 
agreement?— That  is  so. 

2587.  I  see  that  in  1917  in  your  district  the  fatal 
accidents  amount  to  1-37  per  cent,  per  thousand 
persons  employed.  I  am  reading  from  the  Death 
Rate  Returns,  Table  No.  13,  of  the  Mines  and 
Quarries  General  Report  for  1917,  Part  I,  page  16? 
—If  it  is  there  I  agree;  I  have  not  got  the  figures 
here. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  He  was  quoting  national 
figures. 

2586.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  am  quoting  hi«  district 
now.  (To  the  Witness.)  Your  district  is-  a  district 
where  the  hours  of  work  are  what  are  popularly  known 
as  8  hours? — Yes. 

2589.  Although  it  may  be  9  hours  average  under- 
ground.     In    the    adjoining    district,   the    Northern 
district,  which  I  believe  embraces  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland,  I  see  the  rate  is  less  than 
in  your  district.     There  it  is  1-12  per  thousand  men 
employed? — For   that  same  year? 

2590.  Yes.     What  reason   can  you  ascribe  for  that 
fiact,  knowing  that  in  the  Northern  district,  for  the 
most  part,  the  hours  are  considerably  less  per  shift 
for   hewers    than    in  your    owm    district? — For    com- 
parison you  have  taken  a  single  year,  I  notice. 

2591 .  I  will  take  a  much  longer  period  if  you  wish  ? 
— There  is  a  great  fluctuation  in  these  figures.  For 
instance,  although  in  1917  the  figures  for  my  district 
were  1-37,  which  I  considered  to  be  a  very  bad  year, 
it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  during  last  year  there 
was  a  considerable  improvement.     I  simply  mention 
that  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  to  take  single  year  statistics. 

2592.  But  that  is  the  fact  for  this  year? — For  1917. 
I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  North  of  England  Coalfield. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  mines  in  that  division  did 
not  work  so  regularly,  the  men  were  not  underground 
for  so  long  a  period. 

2593.  Mr.  P.  W.  Cooper:  You  mean  so  many  days — 
—Yes. 

2594.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  You  do  not  mean  that? — 
Yes,  I  do  mean  that.     I  know  the  northern  pits  were 
not  able,  at  one  time,  to  get  rid  of  their  coal — I  got 
that  from  the  papers.     Mr.   Wilson  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  North. 

2595.  Suppose      I       give      you      the      figure     per 
1,000,000  tons  produced,  will  not  that  make  your  last 
answer  an  impossible  one?     Take,   for  example,  your 
own  district? — I  could  not  express  any  opinion  at  all 
upon   a   single  year's   working. 

2596.  Let  me  give  you   two  years? — No,     or    two 
years  either. 

2597.  What   will  you    express  an  opinion   upon?-- 
I  think  it  is  not  safe  to  take  it  under  five  years  in 
discussing  questions  of  accidents,  death  rates,  and  so 
on. 

2598.  I  will  give  you  from   1903  to  1915.     During 
the  whole  of  the  years  that  intervene  the  percentage 
of  fatal  accidents  in  your  district,  which  is  an  8-hour 
day  district,  is  higher  in  each  year  than  the  percen- 
tage of  accidents  in  the  Northern  Coalfield,  embrac- 
ing Durham  and  Northumberland,  where  they  have  a 
reduced   working   day.     Have  you  never    drawn   any 
conclusions  from  those  figures? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

2599.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   If  you  went  to  examine 
a  colliery  and  found  something  which  you  considered 
dangerous,  or  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
would  it   make  any   difference   to  your  report   as   to 
whether  you  are  in  the  employment  of  and  paid  by 
the   colliery   company  or   in  the   employment  of   and 
paid  by  the  Government? — If  I  was  thera  to  report 
facts  it  would  make  no  difference  to  me 

2600.  It  would  make  no   difference    to    you? — If  1 
was  appointed  to  inspect  a  mine  and  to  report  tho 
facts  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  my  report 
whether  I  was  employed  by  the  owner  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2601.  Do  you   think  there   is   any   likelihood  of   it 
making  any  difference  to  an  ordinary  workman  w.ho 
has  to  work  for  his  living  and  keep  his  family  at  home 
;is  to  how  he  makes  his  report,  that  the    knowledge 
that  the  party  against  whom  his  report  may  be  made 
is  his  employer,  who  has  the  power  to  dismiss  him? — 
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It  might,  of  course,  lead  to  discolouration     I  cannot 
My  that  it  would  -  and  it  might  not. 

2602.  Has  your  attention  over  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  colliery  tiremou,  in  certain  cases,  have  been 
threatened  with  dismissal  if  they  put  in  the  report 
book  a  true  report  of  what  they  discover?— I  believe 
that  ha»  been  stated. 

SG03.  Have  you  ever  made  any  enquiry  into  a  case 
where  it  has  been  stated:-— 1  dare  say  1  have  in  my 
time,  but  1  cannot  recollect  where. 

2804.  Will  you  go  no  far  as  to  nay  that  it  might 
have  a  tendency  to  change  a  person's  report  if  the 
danger  of  dismissal  hung  over  hit,  head  if  that  report 
was  against  the  employer!' — It  might  in  some  canon . 

2606.  Do  you  consider  that  mining  is  a  nice,  coiu- 
t'ortabli-.  agreeable  occupation  I' — Which  part  of 
ami  ing. 

•-..  Coal  cutting  at  the  face!-— 1  should  think  it 
is  very  hard ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3607.  Have   you    noticed    any  btatemente    in    the 

Press  recently  about  the  delightful  occupation  it  is 

as  compared  with  mere  work  on  the  surface?— Yes,  I 

seen  statements  in  the  papers  which  evidently 

were  made  by  people  who  did  not  understand  what 

..  mining  was. 

9603.  Do  you  remember  the  sittings  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Mining  Accidents? — I  remember  it, 
but  I  was  not  present. 

:WJ.  I  wonder  if  you  have  gone  through  any  of  the 
evidence  (riven  there  ?— No  doubt  I  did  at  the  time 
the  Commission  was  sitting. 

I.  I  know  it  i.-.  dimcult  to  bring  oneself  to  read 
evidence  given  before  a  Royal  Commission.     Did  you 
notice    that   attempts   were    made   before  that   Com- 
mission   by  mine  owners  to  prove   that  mining  was 
Mich  a  comfortable  occupation,  the  surroundings  were 
e,   that  there  was  really  no   necessity   for  any 
.shortening  of  the  hoars  of  labour  or  any  interference 
>ith   u-     I   am  not  aware  that  that  was  stated;   if 
say  it  was,  I  accept  it. 

9611.  Do  you  happen   to  know,   by   repute,   if   not 
from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  the  firm  of  An- 
drew Knowles,  of  Lancashire? — Do  I  happen  to  know 

•  r,  .•:.-,- 

9612.  Do  you   know   them   by   repute  or  have  you 
heard  of  them? — 1  have  heard  of  them. 

9613.  Are  you  aware  that  at  one  time  the  chair- 
man, in  explaining  an  extroardinary  expenditure  to 
the  directors,  pointed  out  that  that  expenditure  was 

red  in  installing  electrical  haulage  in  the  mine, 
.11.'!  that  the  reason  why  they  had  to  instal  the  elec- 
trical haulage  was  that  they  were  losing  their  pit 
ponies  at  the  rate  of  about  40  a  month,  because  they 
could  not  stand  tho  beat  and  atmosphere  of  tin- 
mines:'— The  hard  work." 

9614.  The  heat  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hart! 
•Ai.rk.' — Of  course,  the  hard  work  would  be  a  factor, 
too. 

9615.  Would   i  ot  it  strike  one  as  remarkable  that 
men  and  boys  continue  to  work  eight  and  nine  hours 
per  day  under  conditions  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
horses  to  live? — It  woulo  strike  the  ordinary  person 
that  if  the  atmosphere  was  not  fit  tor  the  pony  it 
certainly  was  not  fit  for  the  human  being. 

9619.  I   believe  human  beings  can  live  under  con- 
-  that  hones  cannot  live  under? — I  cannot  say 

• 

i  stated,  I  think  vo  Mr.  Hodges,  that  tho 
itment  nf  colliery  firemen  by  the  workmen  and 
the  making  of  them  independent  of  the  management 
\m  an  interference  with  the  management? — It 
would  at  the  present  time,  because  the  manager  him- 
self is  responsible.     He  is  responsible  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  for  the  safety  of  •very  man  working  in 
his  mine. 

I1     yon  remember  the  history  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Inspector*  of  Mines,  of  wltom  you  are  one? 

-  -Tho  history  going  right  back  to  tho  beginning? 
9619.  Yes,    when   it  was  proposed   in   the  House  of 

Commons  to  set  up  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  confer 
on  them  the  right  to  go  into  a  coal  mine  to  examine 
it  as  to  its  safety?  Do  not  you  know  that  tin-  mint- 
owners,  through  their  representatives  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  f>ndea»oured  to  defeat  that  Bill  on  the 


ground   that  it  was  an   interference   with   the  man- 
agement ?     Was  not  that  the  reason  they  gave  for  it:' 

Mr.  If.  W.  Cooper:    What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Robert  HmUlie:  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
year.  I  know  that  historically  it  is  correct;  I  have 
read  it  thousands  of  times. 

Witness :  I  cannot  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
oppose  it.  It  is  on  record,  I  dare  say,  whether  they 
did  or  did  not,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  just  now. 

2620.  I  .think  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  mine 
owners  are  not  altogether  in  love  with  inspection  of 
mines;  it  is  considered  outside  interference  to  a 
great  extent,  is  it  not? — Of  course,  they  can  speak 
as  to  that,  but  I  have  formed  my  own  opinion,  and 
that  is  that  the  mine  owners  do  not  object  to  the 
visits  of  Government  Inspectors.  Inspection  makes 
for  increased  efficiency.  It  tends  to  keep  the 
Manager  up  to  the  mark.  I  rather  think  that  that 
would  be  the  feeling  of  some  mine  owners,  anyway. 

2ti21.  If  a  little  inspection,  if  10  or  15  inspectors 
for  the  thousands  of  collieries  we  have,  tends  to  keep 

the  management  up  to  the  mark P — May  I  correct 

you.     There  are  far  more  than  10  or  15  inspectors. 

-'.  There  are  not  sufficient  inspectors  at  the 
present  time  to  enable  them  to  inspect  the  mines  of 
this  country  once 'every  12  months,  are  there? — 
!><>  you  mean  to  thoroughly  inspect? 

9698.  Yes? — To  see  every  part  of  the  mine? 

2624.  Yes.  There  are  not  sufficient  inspectors 
working  their  full  time  to  thoroughly  inspect  the 
mines  of  this  country  once  every  12  months;  I  mean 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  mines.  It  cannot  be 
called  an  inspection  unless  it  is  a  proper  inspection. 
The  inspectors  themselves  only  sample  it;  that  is 
their  own  statement? — You  see  how  difficult  this 
question  of  inspection  is.  If  you  start  an  Inspector 
of  Mines  to  inspect  mines,  he  begins,  say,  in  one 
district  and  takes  that  first;  then  No.  2  district; 
then  No.  3  district;  then  No.  4  district,  and  then 
No.  5  district,  and  by  the  time  he  has  done  No.  5 
district  No.  1  would  be  extended,  so  that  he  would 
come  away  from  that  mine  and  would  not  be  able- 
to  tell  you,  on  the  last  day  he  was  there,  that  every 
part  of  that  mine  was  absolutely  safe. 

9696.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  put  tho 
question? — I  want  you  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

9696.  I   know   these   things  as  well   as  you   do? 
But  then  mine  inspection  is  not  carried  to  that  piti-h 
of  safety. 

9697.  That    is    why    we    want  every    mine    in    the 
country     at     the     present     time     to     be     inspected 
thoroughly    for   the   purposes   of   safety? — Then   you 
would  have  to  have  a  Government  Inspector  in  every 
mine. 

9698.  No.     We   want  to  make  the  person,   that  is 
the  colliery  fireman,  in  whose  hands  the  lives  of  the 
men  an-  every  day,  an   independent  inspector,   inde- 
pendent of  the  colliery  company  ?-  That  is  a  question 
for  you  to  deal  with  in  other  quarters  than  mine. 

9699.  But  I  thought  that  a  Mines  Inspector  ought 
to  have  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  that  sort.       You 
ban  stated   twici    to-day   :h:it   th«-  miner-,  h:u<-  ;i  mil 
account  Of  .ajl  sfce  accidents  that  take  place.       Th« 
question  was  asked :   Do  the  owners  keep  a  record  of 
all    accidents? — I    believe    they    do,    because   of    the 
Compensation  Act. 

9690.  Would  not  you  like  to  amend  that  answer  now, 
before  I  put  any  more  questions?-!  do  not  examine 
their  books,  but  I  am  given  to  understand  that  they 
k. .  P  a  record  of  all  accidents  that  aro  reported, 
whether  they  are  serious  or  not.  I  may  be  wrong, 
lmt  I  believe  they  do  keep  those  records. 

3631.  But  do  not  you  know  that  they  do  not  keep 
»ny  records  of  any  accidents  which  do  not  throw  a 
person  off  work  for  over  seven  days  ?  I  thought  they 
kept  a  record  of  every  accident. 

V.  R.  W.  Cooptr:  I  am  speaking  subject  to  cor- 
rection,  but  I  think  they  report  cases  of  all  accidents. 

.l/i.  lltilitrt  Xmillir:  I  know,  but  there  is  no  report 
of  accidents  which  disable  a  man  for  less  than  seven 
days. 

'•/  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  dissent  from  that,  because 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  I  happen  to  be 
associated  with  insurance  associations,  and  I  know 
that  a  man  has  to  report  before  be  leaves  the  pit. 
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Mr,  Robert  Smittie  -.  You  are  dealing  with  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Yes.  That  is  where  you  get  the 
record  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  But  you  ought  to  know  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  accidents  which  take  place  ever.v 
day  which  are  not  reported. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  No.  I  know  that  sometimes 
men  do  not  report  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  when 
they  are  told  by  their  'Association  that  they  ought 
to  do  so ;  but  in  the  main  an  accident  is  reported 
because  the  man  is  anxious  to  claim  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
off  for  more  than  seven  days. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  But  Mr.  Balfour's  question  to 
this  witness  was  directed  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  real  record  of  all  accidents 
that  take  place  in  the  mine.  I  want  to  put  this: 
While  it  is  true  that  workmen  are  asked  to  report  a 
slight  accident,  in  order  that  if  it  turns  out  to  he 
Berious  they  may  get  compensation,  if  it  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  serious,  and  they  are  back  at  their 
work  again,  there  is  no  record  kept  of  that? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  That  is  not  so.  We  can  give 
you  evidence  on  that  point.  Our  great  complaint  is 
that  men  sometimes  will  not  report.  Sometimes  for 
a  very  good  reason  a  man  says:  "I  thought  it  was 
nothing."  I  have  to  deal  with  these  cases  every 
month.  I  have  met  your  treasurer ;  he  and  I  are 
on  the  same  Committee  under  the  Compensation  Act. 
dealing  with  these  cases. 

2632.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
179,000  accidents  that  we  used  to  read  of  in  our  re- 
ports were  all  accidents  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to 
knock   a   person   off  for   over    14   days.      That  figure 
which   Sir  Richard,    or   the   Chief   Inspector   for   the 
time   being,    made   out   for   public   information,    and 
which  we  quote  from  time  to  time  does  not  cover  any- 
thing like  75  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that  take  place 
in  mines.     If  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
case,  you  may  say  so? — What  do  you  want  me  to  say? 
I  have  already  told   you,   so  far  as  my  information 
goes,  a  record  is  kept  of  all  accidents,  simply  because 
the   miners    are    requested    to    report    all    accidents, 
trivial  or  otherwise. 

2633.  I  have  it  on  record  now  that  an  Inspector  of 
Mines  says  that  he  is  informed  that  all  accidents  are 
reported  and  they  keep  a  record? — A  record  is  kept. 
I   may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  what  I  have 
been  told. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  That  may  not  be  the  case  in 
Yorkshire,  but  I  am  sure  when  you  come  to  Durham 
and  Northumberland  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Your  statement  does  not  apply 
to  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  cannot  speak  for  Yorkshire, 
but  I  can  for  Durham. 

2634.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :    What  is   the  record 
that  is  kept?     Is  it  1   in  3? — I  cannot  say,  because 
it  is  not  brought  to  my   notice.     It   is  only   serious 
accidents  which  are  reported  to  me. 

2635.  You  cannot  confirm  my  recollection  that  1  in 
3  of  our  miners  are  injured  in  the  course  of  the  year? 
— I  cannot  say  that ;   the  Miners'   Association  would 
know  that. 

2636.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   If  I  put  it  to  you  that 
I  went  to  a  Divisional  Inspector  of  Mines  and  asked 
him  why  an  accident  had  not  been  reported  where  a 
man  got  crushed  between  a  prop  and  the  tubs,  and 
asked  him  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  had  that  been  re- 
ported, and  he  said  no  because  the  management  did  not 
consider  it  sufficiently  serious  to  report,   and  it  was 
left  to  the  manager  to  say  whether  he  considered  it 
sufficiently  serious  to  report,  under  that  system  would 
it  be  possible  to  get  full  reports  of  accidents? — Any 
manager  may  be  mistaken.     I  think  the  practice  in 
Yorkshire  will  be  found  to  be  this :    If  there  is  any 
doubt  whether  a  man  is  seriously  injured  or  not,  they 
await  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man. 

2637.  If  you  lost  a   finger,   might   it  not   be  suffi- 
ciently serious? — I  think  if  you  lose  a  limb  that  is  a 
serious  accident. 

2638.  Of  course.     Do  you  mean  to  a  man  the  loss 
of  a  finger  is  neither  here  nor  there?     In  your  dis- 
trict  in    speaking  of   increased   output   of   coal,   you 


said  that  some  of  the  mines  were  not  at  the  present 
time  drawing  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  and  there 
might  be  some  improvement,  if  the  men  were  avail- 
able, in  increasing  the  output  there? — Yes. 

2639.  I  am  dealing  with  a  reduction  of  hours  and 
so  on.     Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  in  your  dis- 
trict there  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  development  of 
new  collieries  taking  place  within  the  next  few  years 
of  any  part  of  the  country  ?     How  many  collieries  are 
at  the  present  time  being  sunk,  or  were  being  sunk 
when  war  started,  and  which  are  likely  to  open  up? 
— There    are    several    sinkings    contemplated,    and    I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  Don- 
caster  area  will  produce  very  much  larger  quantities 
of  coal  within  the  near  future. 

2640.  With  the  contemplated  sinkings,  if  they  are 
carried   out,    which   will   take   some   time,    will   they 
probably  add  to  the  output  something  like  20,000  tons 
a   day? — 20,000   tons   a    week  is   considered   to   be   a 
fairly  big  output  for  one  pit,  so  that  you  would  want 
six  or  seven  big  pits. 

2641.  You    mentioned    Doncaster  just    now:    What 
about  Notts? — Yes,  there  is  room  for  a  considerable 
extension  in  the  County  of  Nottinghamshire  and  they 
are  sinking  new  pits.    They  are  working  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  top  hard  seam,  which  is  really  the 
Barnsley  bed  of  Yorkshire. 

2642.  Does   the  same   thing   apply   to    Derbyshire? 
— Not  to  the  same  extent. 

2643.  But  there  are  new  pits  in  the  course  of  being 
sunk  or   contemplated   to  be  sunk? — Yes. 

2644.  So    that    Doncaster,    Notts   and    Derby    are 
likely,   during  the  next  few  years,  to  give  an  enor- 
mously increased  output? — Yes,   if  the  proposed  pits 
are  sunk  and  developed. 

2645.  And    provided    there    is    no    falling   off    else- 
where?— Yes. 

2646.  Do  you  think  that  coal  at  the  present  time 
is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  nation  or  the 
user   its   greatest  efficiency? — Probably   not. 

2647.  What  do  you  think? — There   is  a  great  talk 
just   now   of   centralising   with   regard    to   electricity 
and    electrical    power    supply.    *rhat    is    a    very    big 
matter. 

2648.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say   so,    you   are   a   skilled    mining  engineer? — Well, 
I  am  supposed  to  be. 

2649.  You  know  you  could  easily  answer  the  ques- 
tion I  put:   What  percentage  of  efficiency  do  we  get 
now  from  a  ton  of  coal,  roughly? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

2650.  What   percentage   do  experts  say   we   get?-— 
I   cannot  tell  you  that  just  now. 

2651.  Is  there  any  likelihood  from  what  we  know. 
and   what  the   Government    knows,    and    from    \\lnit 
men  in  this  room  know,  of  so  using  coal   in  future 
as  to  double  its  efficiency  at  least? — There  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  in  the  future  the  efficiency  of  coal  will  be 
increased. 

2652.  If  the  efficiency  of  coal  were  doubled  for  all 
purposes — for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  house- 
hold   purposes — would    not   that   be   almost   equal    to 
doubling  the  output? — It  would  tend  in  that  direc- 
tion,  but  I   am   not  prepared  to   say  _that  it  would 
double  it. 

2653.  Not  if  you  double  its  efficiency  ?— No,  I  can- 
not say  that. 

2654.  Not   if  .you    double   its   efficiency   in   heating 
power?     Take  a  ton  of  coal  which  you  yourself  get: 
If  by  some  method  you  double  its  efficiency  in  hrat- 
giving   qualities,    would  not   that  ton   be   worth   two 
tons  otherwise? — You  would  get  double  the  work  out 
of  it. 

2655.  That  is   what  I  mean  by  efficiency. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  It  would  be  worth  more 
than  two  tons,  because  you  would  decrease  your 
handling. 

2656.  Mr.   R.    W.    Cooper:    May   I   ask   this?     (To 
the  Witness.)  You  have  been  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions   about    the    present    bysteui    of    regulating    col- 
lieries  and    the   management   of   collieries   and    pro- 
visions  for   safety,    health    and   so    forth.     Was    not 
that  whole  question  discussed  and  reviewed  by  Par- 
liament in  1911  when  the  Coal  Mines  Act  was  passed? 
— It  was. 
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3657.  And   the    Coal   Mines     Act   is  an     elaborate 
statute   containing    numerous   suctions    dealing    with 
all  these  matters  which  have  been  discussed  to-day? 
— The   Act   itself    and    the    regulations    made   there- 
under do  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

3658.  They    provide   for    the   management    of     the 
mine,    the   daily   supervision    by   competent    persons, 
for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  for  the  examina- 
tion of   machinery,   and,    in   fact,   all   those   matters 
which  you  have  been  examined  about  here  to-day:' — 
That  is  so. 

/>.  Ckiazta  Monfji :  But  they  do  not  give  any  power 
to  an  inspector  to  take  oat  an  inefficient  engine  and  put 
in  a  better  one. 

Mr.  R.  \V.  Cooptr  :  Ye»,  they  do. 

L.  Chioaa  Money  :  Oh,  no ! 

R.  W.  Cooper  :  Forgive  me,  but  yon  mast  not  say 
no. 

/..  '  7u'oz*i  Money  :    Suppose  an   engine   is  dated 

is  I  have  wen,  and  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a 
better  one.  there  is  no  power  for  an  inspector  to  order 
that. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  May  I  read  section  99  (1)  of  the 
r.'ll  Act:  "If  in  any  respect  (which  is  not  provided 
against  by  any  express  provision  of  this  Act,  or  by  any 
regulation)  any  inspector  finds  any  mine,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  matter,  thing  or  practice  in  or  connected 
with  any  mine,  or  with  the  control,  management,  or 

•  in  thereof  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  to  be 
dangerous  or  defective,  so  as  in  his  opinion  to  threaten  or 
tend*  to  the  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  be  may  give 
notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  owner,  agent  or  manager 
of  the  mine,  and  shall  state  in  the  notice  the  particulars 
in  which  he  considers  the  mine  or  any  part  thereof." 

1..  Chioua  Money  :  Bnt  you  have  not  a  proviso  in 
the  Act  that  if  an  engine  is  out-of-date  it  shall  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Robfrt  Smillif  :  Tha'  is  only  where  anything  is 
dangerous. 

ifr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Or  defective. 
265'J.  *•>-  I..  Chioua  Monty  :  May  I  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  case  in  the  district  you  so  ably  supervise,  that  there 
are  large  number*  of  engines  that  are  out-of-date  and 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  better  engines?— I  cannot  say 
that  from  a  safety  point  of  view. 

2660.  I  am  not  sneaking  from  a  safety  point  of  view 
•     \V.  II.  from  toe  economical  point  of  view,  probably 

that  is  so. 

2661.  Then  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  such  cases  ?— No. 

2662.  Mr  Arthur  Bal/our :  Asscmine  for  the  moment 
coal  mines  are  nationalised,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 


place  some  person  in  charge  of  that  mine  and  make  him 
responsible  for  the  proper  working  of  it  ? — Certainly. 

iMii.'i.  So  that  you  would  really  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  in  that  respect  as  you  are  to-day  ? — Do  you 
mean,  someone  who  would  be  in  the  same  position. 

•2G64.  Yes?— Someone,  I  take  it,  would  have  to  b» 
responsible. 

Mr  Robert  Smillie  :  Certainly. 

2665.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  A  question  was  asked  you, — it 
any  official  of  the  mine,  such  as  a  fireman,  had  complained 
to  yon  in  any  way  or  other  that  the  owner  had  threatened 
to  dismiss  him  if  he  put  in  a  bad  report  about  the  mine, 
aixl  you  said  that  you  thought  no  doubt  there  were  cases 

•u  did  not  recollect  any.  Do  you  recollect  ever  find- 
ing foundation  for  any  such  complaint,  or  any  prosecution 
being  made  in  such  a  case  ?—  No  prosecution  has  ever 
been  made.  I  have  uo  doubt  I  have  received  anonymous 
complaints  about  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  the  difficulty 
is,  when  investigating  a  thing  of  that  kind  one  man  says 
one  thing  and  the  other  man  says  quite  the  opposite. 

2666.  Can  you  recollect  any  case  where  there  was  the 
slightest  foundation  for  such  a  complaint  V — I  have  had 
my  suspicions  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  they  are  rare  and 
very  rare. 

2667.  You  have  not  found  a  case  sufficient  for  a  prose- 
cution ?— That  is  so* 

2668.  fiir  L.  Chioua    Money  :    May   I   ask   one  short 
question.     Arising  out  of  what  Mr.  Cooper  says,  is  it  a 
fact  that  there  have  been  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
refeired  to  some  accidents  of  a  rather  dreadful  character 
which  have  been  entirely  iu  consequence  of   the  use  of 
inefficient  engines  and  winding;  machinery  ;    and,  if  so, 
bow  do  you  account  for  those  things  remaining,  in  view  of 
that  Act  having  been  passed  ?     Can  you  call  to  mind  any 
of  those  ?  Can  yon  remember  a  case  in  which  the  cage  was 
dashed  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  a  number  of  men 
killed  ?— I  remember  a  meeting  in  the  shaft  where  there 
was  a  collision  and  several  men  were  killed. 

2669.  Can  yon  remember  a  case   in  which   a  colliery 
engineman  was  working  an  engine  in  a  building  which  was 
so  old  that  the  rain  fell  through  the  roof  and  be  put  up  a 
screen  to  protect  himself.    The  screen  fell  as  he  was  wo/k  - 
ing  the  engine  and  the  result  was,  the  cage  was  dashed  to 
the  bottom  and  the  men  killed  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  a 
case  connected  with  sinking  a  pit  and  that  wa»  at  a  new 
colliery  where  the  water  was  coming  through  the  roof  anil 
a  man  bad  put  a  shield  over  to  protect  himself  and  the 
screen  frame  fell  and  spragged  the  lever  of  hi*  engine  ami 
the  accident  occurred,  but  I  do  not  know  of  the  case  you 
refer  to. 


(The  Wttnrtivithdrrtr.) 


Chairman  .  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson 

Wilson  (Divisional  Inspector  of  Mince  for  Cumberland, 

Westmoreland.    Northumberland   and   Durham,   and  the 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire);  Mr.  Arthur  Darling  Nichol- 

son   (Divisional    Inspector    of     Mines    for    Lancashire. 

Cheshire,  North  Wales  and  Ireland  Division)  ;  Mr.  John 

Masterton   (Senior    Inspector   of  Mines   for   Scotland)  ; 

Mr   William  Saint  (District  Inspector  of  Minos  for  South 

-bin,  part  of  Cheshire,  Leicester,  Shropshire,  War- 

iffordsbire)  :    awl    Mr.    John    Robinson 

-met  Inspector  of  Mines  for  Gloucestershire. 

"Jutland,  Somerset,  Worcester  and  South 

Staffordshire).      A    number  of    general    questions   have 

ban  addressed  to  Mr.   Mottram,  and  I   should   like   to 

remind  you  of  the  question  which  arises  u  to  reporting 

by  March  20th,  but  if  any  member  of  the  Commission 

wants  any  one  of  those  Inspectors  put  into  the  box,  will  lie 

please  ray  so  and  toe  Inspector  will   be  called  at  once. 

Two  of  the  Inspectors  are  not  here,  but  they  will  be  here 

liey  are  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis  and  Mr.  William 

Walker.     If  any  member  of  the  Commission  desires  any 

other  Inspector,  if  he  will  say  so,  that  Inspector  will  go 

Mr  Balfour.  do  you  require  any  of  them 


Mr.  Arthur  B  il/wr 

)f,  /..««.»  :  I  should  like  Mr.  I-ewis  called. 

Chairman      H         ill  be  called  on   Monday.     What  do 
yon  say.  Mr.  For 

•„'  :  No. 

././.•„  :  Shall  we  have  any  proof  of  their 
.  .  ,.|.  ,...,-   m)  in(  irm  itior  :     no  • 

I  take  it  thin  does  not  refer  to  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  '.' 


lirmnn  :   No. 

Thnmitt   Roytltn  :  We  shall  get  data   from   them, 
I  take  it  •• 

Chairman  :  Yes. 

.Sir  L.  Chioaa  Money  :  I  understand  we  shall  have  the 
Chief  Inspector  on  Monday? 
Chairman  :   Yes. 
Sir  L.  Chi»z#t  Money  :  I  shall  not  make  any  further 

CftairiWir^jrnat  do  you  say  Mr.  Tawney  ? 

Mr.  R.  II.  Tawney  :  No. 

Mr.  Xitiney  Webb  :  No. 

.1/r.  l/frbert  Smith  :  No. 

Mr.  Frank  Ilodget  :  No. 

M,:  l:.,b,-rt  Smillit  :  No. 

Chairman  :  I  now  propose  to  call  as  a  wituess  Mr.  Frank 
Tatlow,  with  regard  to  the  pooling  of  wagons  and  the 
economies  to  be  effected  generally  by  the  pooling  of 
wagons.  I  have  a  preci»  of  his  proof,  and  1  propose  to 
hand  the  prfei*  round  and  do  what  I  did  yesterday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  Prass,  namely,  1  shall 
read  his  proof  and  then  leave  any  one  of  you  to  ask  any 
questions  yon  may  desire,  beginning  with  Sir  L.  Chioz/.a 
Money. 

Mr.  frank  llmlgrt  :  May  I  ask  you,  Sir,  what  progress 
has  been  made  towards  getting  statistics  relating  to  the 
growing  number  of  heweis  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
tin-  workini-n  in  the  collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
I  asked  for  that  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Chairman  :  Yen.  you  (lid.  Will  you  ask  me  later  on  ? 
I  have  a  note  about  it  and  it  is  in  progress. 
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MR.  FRANK  TATLOW,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


2670.  Chairman  :  I  think  you  are  the  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  which 
considered     the    question    of     pooling    privately-owned 
wagons  ? — Yes. 

2671.  You  have  been   good  enough  to  hand  me  your 
proof  which  I  propose  to  read  and  then  ask  you  formally 
if  that  is  your  view,  and  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  to 
ask  any  questions  they  desire. 

"  Mr.  Frank  Tatlow  will  say  :— He  is  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  a  member 
of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  charged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  working  of  the  railways. 

"  He  understands  that  the  Commission  desire  evidence 
as  to'  (1)  the  advantages,  from  the  railway  point  of  view, 
to  be  gained  by  the  '  pooling '  or  '  common  user '  of  private 
owners'  wagons,  and  (2)  whether  such  'pooling'  or  'com- 
mon user '  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing'  about  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  of  coal  from  the  pit  to 
the  consumer. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  running  on  the  English 
railways  approximately  700,000  privately  owned  wagons 
engaged,  mainly,  in  the  conveyance  of  coal.  They  are 
owned  by  Colliery  Companies,  Coal  Merchants  and  Coal 
Factors,  and  are  engaged  in  the  particular  trade  of  the 
Company  or  firm  who  own  them.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  every  loaded  journey  made  by  a  privately  owned 
wagon  from  the  pit  involves  an  empty  journey  from  the 
place  where  the  wagon  is  unloaded  to  the  Colliery,  or,  in 
other  words,  half  the  mobile  life  of  a  privately  owned  wagon 
is  taken  up  in  empty  running.  The  rates  quoted  by  the 
Railway  Companies  for  the  conveyance  of  coal,  do  not  in- 
clude the  provision  of  the  wagon  in  which  the  coal  is 
conveyed,  and  in  those  cases  where  coal  is  conveyed  in 
Railway  Companies'  wagons,  in  addition  to  the  convey- 
ance rate  noted  in  the  rate  books,  a  charge  for  wagon 
hire,  regulated  by  the  distance  the  coal  has  TO  be 
carried,  is  made.  This  scale  of  wagon  hire  charges  on  the 
Midland  Railway,  and  which  has  been  authorised  by  Par- 
liament, is  as  follows  : — 

For  distances  up  to  20  miles  ...       4£d.  per  ton. 

„  „  21-50  miles      ...      6d.         „ 

M     7P.  Qrl 

,,  ,,  Jl      U        „  ...  »U.  ,, 

76-150  „          ...       Is. 

„  „     over  150  miles  ...       Is.  3d.    „ 

and  these  charges  operate  generally  in  the  case  of  all 
railway  companies  who  undertake  to  provide  wagons  for 
the  conveyance  of  coal. 

"  There  are  also  special  wagon  hire  rates  in  respect  of 
the  conveyance  of  ironstone,  &c.,  which  are  as  follows  : — 
For  distances  up  to  50  miles  ...     4d.  per  ton. 

„       50-100    „  ...     5d. 

"  There  is  no  question  that,  assuming  the  whole  of  the 
privately  owned  wagons  running  on  the  Railways  became 
the  property  of  the  railway  companies,  and  were  put  into 
'  Common  User,'  substantial  economies  would,  in  the 
working  of  the  railways  as  a  whole,  be  effected  These 
economies  would  show  themselves  chiefly  in  the  following 
ways — 

(a)  Saving  in  haulage  of  empty  trucks 
(•6)  Saving  of  a  large  amount  of  shunting  and  sort- 
ing in  marshalling  depots. 

"  Witness  has  no  figures  at  his  disposal  showing  what 
these  savings  would  represent  in  money,  but  he  is  prepared 
to  say  that  the  amount  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  quite, 
considerable.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the 
railway  acquisition  of  private  wagons  and  their  '  Common 
User '  would  do  away  with  all  empty  mileage.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  happens,  a  large  amount  of  this  empty 
running  will  continue  to  be  necessary.  For  instance,  the 
whole  of  the  export  coal  trade  has  to  be  conducted  in 
wagons  having  end  or  bottom  doors  or  both,  and  such 
wagons  must  be  regularly  in  the  service  between  the  ports 
and  the  collieries  engaged  in  the  shipping  business.  Again, 
at  many  gasworks,  etc.,  the  coal  is  unloaded  direct  into 
coal  bunkers,  and  this  class  of  trade  has  to  be  conducted 
in  wagons  having  bottom  dcors.  End  and  bottom  doors 
are  not  required  in  a  wagon  carrying  general  merchandise 
traffic,  and  ordinary  goods  wagons  are  provided  only  with 
side  doors.  At  many  other  large  centres  ol  industry  it  is 
found  that  the  inwards  and  outwards  merchandise  traffic 
balances  it&elf  in  so  far  as  wagons  required  for  its  convey- 
ance are  concerned  ;  where  this  occurs  it  is  of  course 


necessary  that  the  wagons  bringing  coal  into  those  centres 
have  to  be  removed  in  an  empty  condition. 

"  Further,  taking  the  Midland  Railway  as  an  example, 
that  Railway  conveys  to  London  from  the  Colliery  Dis- 
tricts between  4  and  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
None  of  the  wagons  (even  if  they  belonged  to  the  Railway), 
are  required  for  loading  goods  out  of  London,  became  our 
experience  is  that,  dealing  with  merchadi»e  traffic  alone,  the 
number  of  loaded  wagons  worked  into  London  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  wagons  required  to  load  traffic  out  of 
London,  so  that  leaving  the  coal  wagons  out  of  the 
question  we  have  to  work  empty  goods  wagons  from 
London  because  there  is  no  freight  to  put  in  them.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  practically  every  wagon  loaded 
with  coal  taken  into  London  by  the  Midland  Company 
has  to  be  worked  back  empty  to  the  Collieries  in  the 
Midlands  and  Yorkshire,  and  this  will  continue  to  happen 
whether  the  private  owners  become  common-user  wagons 
or  remain  as  they  are  to-day  privately  owned.  To  shew 
the  extent  of  this  empty  wagon  haulage,  witness  desires 
to  say  that  last  month  the  Midland  Company  ran  from 
London  an  average  of  over  40  trains  per  working  day, 
consisting  practically  of  empty  wagons  to  the  collieries 
in  the  Midlands  and  Yorkshire. 

"  Dealing  with  the  second  point,  namely,  whether  the 
economies  effected  in  Railway  operation  owing  to  common 
user  would  enable  the  cost  of  transport  as  between  the 
pit  and  the  consumer  to  be  reduced,  witness  desires  to 
make  the  following  observations  : — The  experience  of  the 
Midland  Company,  who  employ  in  the  coal  trade  some- 
where between  25,000  to  30,000  trucks,  is  that  dealing 
only  with  the  earning  power  of  a  wagon  in  respect  of 
wagon  hire,  the  business  cannot  be  made  a  paying  pro- 
position. From  statistics  which  the  Company  keep  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  average  earning  in  hiring,  taking  the 
years  1913,  1914,  1915  and  1916,  is  about  4s.  per  journey, 
and  that  the  average  number  of  journeys  per  month  is 
two-and-a-half.  This  gives  a  yearly  gross  earning  of  £6 
per  year.  A  10-ton  wagon  in  pre-war  days  copt  £82,  and 
the  average  cost  per  annum  of  repairs  and  renewals  was 
about  £3  16s.  per  wagon.  The  net  earning  was  therefore 
£2  4s.  per  wagon  per  annum  on  an  expenditure  of  £82. 
To-day,  of  course,  prices  are  more  than  doubled,  both  in 
regard  to  construction  and  repairs,  the  cost  of  a  10-ton 
wagon  now  being  £250  and  the  cost  of  repairs  a^nd  renew- 
als £6  10s.,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  earning  in 
wagon  hire  of  a  railway-owned  coal  wagon  does  not  cover 
the  annual  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  of  such  wagon 
Witness  has  been  told  on  many  occasions  by  large  private 
owners  of  wagons  that  the  ownership  by  them  of  their  own 
wagons  is  not  in  itself  a  profitable  speculation,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  business  such  ownership  is 
necessary.  The  fact  that  their  wagons  to-day  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  Railway  Companies  to  the  Collieries  from 
whom  they  purchase  their  coal  assures  to  them  the  coal 
put  into  them,  and  these  wagons  being  part  of  the  daily 
supply  of  trucks  to  the  pit,  the  Collieries  are  left  no 
option  but  to  load  them  out. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  War,  the  Colliery 
Companies  and  Merchants,  &c.,  made  representations  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  loss  they  were  incurring  on 
the  running  of  their  wagons,  and  as  a  result  of  these 
representations  they  were  authorised  to  charge  in  respect 
of  wagon  hire  an  increased  sum  of  50  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  charges  the  Railway  Companies  are  authorised 
to  make  in  the  case  of  railway-owned  wagons.  This  power 
of  raising  the  wagon  hire  rates  was  not,  however,  given  to 
the  Railway  Companies. 

"  So  far  as  the  present  and  future  construction  of 
wagons  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that,  at  all  events  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  cost  of  building  will  be  very 
largely  in  excess  of  pre-war  costs,  and  although  witness 
admits  that  economies  in  operation  would  ensue  from  the 
abolition  of  privately-owned  wagons,  any  saving  so  effected 
in  this  particular  direction  would  many  times  over  be 
swallowed  up  in  meeting  increased  liabilities  brought 
about  by — 

(a)  Increased  wages ; 

(6)  Increased  cost  of  materials  and  stores. 
"  He  understands  that  the  Commission  desires  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  privately-owned  coal  wagons 
working  on  the  railways.     It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
reliable  figure  because,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  census  has 
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been  taken.  It  is.  however,  generally  believed  that  there 
are  between  600,000  and  700,000  private  wagons  owned  or 
worked  practically  in  moieties  by  the  colliery  companies 
and  merchants  and  factors,  respectively.  Witness,  how- 
ever, desires  it  to  be  understood  that  there  exists  no  com- 
plete data  on  the  subject,  but  believes  that  approximately 
the  figure  is  accurate. 

"  With  regard  to  railway  companies,  their  powers  for 
charging  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  do  not  include  the 
provision  of  tracks,  and  they  are  consequently  under  no 
obligation  to  provide  them.  Most  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, however,  do,  to  a  small  extent,  find  wagons  for 
coal,  bat  it  may  tie  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  tare 
companies  who  do  so  only  do  this  to  the  extent  of  putting 
into  collieries  such  of  their  stock  as  is  not  required  for 
the  time  being  in  the  conduct  of  their  general  merchandise 
business.  Some  compinies.  such  as  the  Great  Western 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  do  not  in  any  case  give 
this  accommodation.  The  Midland  Company,  in  respect 
of  the  supply  of  their  tracks,  do  more  than  any  other 
railway  company,  but  their  circumstances  are  peculiar. 
Witness  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  of  the 
several  railway  companies  what  proportion  of  their  total 
wagon  stock  is  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  but  he 
believes  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Witness  also  understands  that  the  Commission  desire 
information  on  the  question  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  1917  with  certain  owners  of  private  wagons 
as  to  the  common  user  of  their  wagons  during  the  period 
of  the  wsr.  The  facts  that  led  up  to  this  discussion  were 
as  follows :— The  Railway  Companies  had  been  called 
apon  by  the  Government  to  provide  a  Urge  amount  of 
rolling  stock  for  France,  Ac.,  and  so  far  as  wagons  are 
concerned,  parted  with  over  30,000.  The  traffic  to  be  con- 
veyed over  the  railways  daring  1916  and  1917  had,  through 
the  necessities  of  the  war,  increased  enormously  over  any 
previous  period,  with  the  resalt  that  there  was  a  serious 
shortage  of  wagons.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  on 
March  1st,  1917,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
called  together  the  principal  owners  with  the  Kxecntive 

uittee,  and  put  the  case  before  the  meeting.  1 
formed  the  private  owners  that  in  the  National  interest  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Railway  Companies  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  more  wagons,  and  stated  that  by  some  mean*  the 
It  11 !  way  Companies  must  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  'common  use'  at  all  events  some  of  the 
wagons  then  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting  a  Sab-Committee,  composed  of  foar  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  representatives  of  the 
Coal  Merchants,  Wholesale  Factors,  Wagon  Builders,  Ac., 
was  appointed  to  discuss  the  matter.  Several  meeting* 
took  place,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  found  to  be 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Railway  Companies 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  private  wagona,  in- 
volving the  working  out  of  many  intricate  details,  which 
would  take  a  very  long  time  to  dispose  of,  that  aome  other 
alternative  had  to  be  adopted.  What  was  agreed  waa,  (1) 
that  the  Railway  Companies  thonid  have  the  right  to  load 
•  in ply  coal  wagons  with  merchandise  for  stations  in  the 
homeward  direction,  and  (2)  that  each  owner  of  private 
wagon*  wouM.  at  the  request  of  the  Railway  Companies, 
hire  to  them  a  proportion  of  their  wagons,  not  exceeding 
five  per  <--nt.,  on  terms  which,  were  agreed.  Under  these 
two  arrangements  great  relief  was  afforded  in  the  working 
of  the  railways,  and  this  arrangement  operates  to-day." 

2672.  I  think  that  is  your  proof  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  to  me? — Ye*. 

L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  I  have  only  just  heard 
MIII  read  that,  of  coarse,  and  it  is  a  littl.-  iliffirult  for 
me  to  examine  thoroughly  upon  it.  May  I  have  it? 

I'tiairman:  Certainly. 

(The  proof  uxu  handed  to  Sir  L.  Chintza  Money.) 

2M73.  -'  i  /  '  ;<  Kizm  Money :  May  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  point  but  raised  in  your  memoran- 
dum, and  the  question  of  War  Exigencies.  It  i« 
broadly  the  truth  that  the  war  revealed  that  this 
country  was  so  badry  organieod  in  respect  of  ito  rail- 
way transport  that  we  were  very  seriously  incon- 
venienced in  respect  of  the  arrangement*  that 
obtained?— Not  at  all. 

2674.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  necessity  ot  sending 
wagons  to  France  caused  such  a  shortage  here  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  together  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the 
exigencies  that  arose?— There  were  two  circumstances 


that  led  up  to  that  meeting.  The  first  one  was  that 
the  railway  companies  had  been  deprived  of  over 
30,000  of  their  wagons.  The  second  reason  was  that 
there  was  an  unprecedented  flow  of  traffic  at  that 
time.  If  you  take  the  Midland  as  an  example,  during 
1917  we  carried  1J  million  more  tons  of  coal  and 
merchandise  traffic  than  we  ever  had  done  in  any 
previous  year. 

2675.  You  say  in   your  proof:    "  Several  meetings 
took  place,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  found 
to  be  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Railway 
Companies  taking    possession   of    the   whole    of    the 
private  wagons,   involving  the  working  out  of  many 
intricate  details,  which  would  take  a  very  long  time 
to  dispose  of,  that  some  other  alternative  had  to  be 
adopted."     They  are  not  my  words,  but  I  am  quoting 
from  your  proof? — They  are  my  words. 

2676.  May  I  take  it  they  express  the  facts  of  th» 
oa«e?— Ye«. 

2677.  Do  they  not  show  that  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  this  country,  by  which  wagons  were  largely 
privately  owned,   while    railways    were     also    owned 
privately,  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  executive 
of  the  country  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  would 
not  have  existed  if  the  railways  and  wagons  had  be- 
longed to  a  properly  centralised  authority? — If  those 
wagons  had  been  the  property  of  one  company  or  one 
community,  we  should  have  had  more  use  out  of  them 
than  we  could   possibly  get  with  their  belonging  to 
separate  owners. 

2678.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted.  That  answers 
my  first  question   in  the  affirmative,  and   not  in  the 
negative,  as  you  indicated? — I    misunderstood    your 
question  when  you  put  it  in  the  first  instance. 

2679.  Are  you  aware    that    private    ownership    of 
railways  in   America   produced  such    curious     result* 
that  we  had  British  ships  carrying  coal  cargoes  on 
the  American  coast  because  the  railways    could     not 
cope  with  it? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

9680.  Are  you  aware  that  the  President  of  tho 
t'nited  States  took  powers  to  place  American  railways 
under  Government  control,  and  will  you  take  it  from 
me  that  British  ships  carried  coal  coastwise  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  State*?-  If  you  say  so,  no  dbubt 
it  is  accurate. 

2681.  With   regard   to     the    number    of     privateK 
owned  wagons,  as  I  understand  from  the  proof 
the  Chairman  read,  there  are  estimated  to  be  about 
BiO.noO   privately   owned     coal   wagons?— Yes,    some- 
where between  000,000  and  700,000. 

9882.  How  many  other  private  wagons  are  there '' 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that,  but  of  course 
private  wagons  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  bricks 
and  slage  and  road-stones,  Ac.  In  the.  aggregate.  I 
should  not  think  that  there  are  many.  Anyhow.  I 
really  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  tried  to' get  the  infor- 
mation, and  I  could  net. 

9683.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  carry  on  an  enquiry  of  this  kind  in  an  organised 
and  exact  way  when  we  do  not  know  the  number 
of  privately  owned  wagons  there  are  in  thi.s  country? 
-It  is  a  question  of  opinion  ;  it  is  not  a  question*  I 
want  to  answer. 

\Uy  I  ask  »ou  to  kddnai  pouMM  ko  it.  T 
will  put  it  again.  We  are  engaged  in  a  quite  serious 
enquiry,  and  this  is  not  an  experimental  question. 
May  I  ask  yon  to  tell  me:  If  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  carry  on  this  country  by  a  method  of  national 
organisation,  would  it  not  be  very  necessary  in<!<><>(! 
to  know  the  number  of  factors  which  you  had  to 
deal  with,  and  would  it  not  be  exceedingly  necessary 
to  know  how  many  wagons  you  had  got  before  you 
made  a  start  in  dealing  with  those  wagons? — I  agree 
it  would  be  desirable  information  to  have. 

2686.  Would  it  not  be  very  businesslike  to  have 
the  information? — Yes,  and  t  believe  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  engaged  now  in  getting 
out  a  census. 

2686.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  census  has  yet 
been  made  in  this  country? — No. 

2687.  So  that  you  cannot  tell   me  how   many  coal 
wagons  there  are  in  this  country? — No. 

2688.  I    will   leave    that   to   speak    for    itself.     The 
number  of   other   wagons   for   other   purposes    which  • 
we  have  in  this  country  you  also  cannot  tell  me? — 
No. 
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2689.  Wo  had  some  very  interesting  evidence  from 
Mr.    E.    H.   Davies,   the   District  Goods  Manager  of 
the   London    &    North    Western    Railway    Company, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Supplies  and  Distribu- 
tion  Scheme  of    the    Coal   Control.     You   know    Mr. 
Davies  perhaps? — Yes,   by  name,   but  not  personally. 

2690.  He  gave  us  some  very  interesting  estimate* 
of  the  monetary  value  of  the  present  transport  schema 
expressed  per  tons  of  coal,  but  he  felt  himself  unable 
to  give  any  estimate  with  regard  to  the  economy  as 
expressed   per  ton  of  coal,   which  he  thought  would 
result  from  a  complete  pooling  of  the  wagons  of  the 
country.      As    I   understand    it,   you    are    rather    in 
favour  of  a  general  pooling  scheme? — It  would  be  to 
the  interests  of  the  operation  of  railways  if  all  rail- 
ways were  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  use  any 
wagons  for  any  particular  purpose  they  required  at 
the  moment,  the  wagon  being  there.     That  is  a  thing 
that    does   not   happen   to-day    with   regard    to   coal 
wagons,   because  they   are  not  the   property   of   the 
railway  companies   and   are  only  used  for  a  specific 
purpose,  namely,  the  business  of  the  firm  whose  name 
is  on  the  truck. 

2691.  Do  you  mind  if  I  repeat  my  question?    With 
so  great  a  knowledge  and  experience,  and  especially 
your  experience  of  the  war,  are  you  in  favour  of  the 
pooling  of  wagons  and  taking  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  owners  and  putting  them  under  the  direct 
control     and     business     management     of     a    central 
authority — whether     that     authority     be     public    or 
private  is  another  matter? — It  would  be  greatly  to 
the   interests  of  the   railway  companies  if   they   had 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  wagons  running  on  their 
railways. 

2692.  Have  you  gone  any  further  and  found  what 
that  would  mean  as  an  economic  saving?     Would  you 
care  to  express  it  in  money? — I  certainly  could  not, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could,  but  I  can  tell  you 
two   ways   in    which   the  control   of    private  owners' 
wagons  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  railway. 
Whether     the     wagon     belongs     to     the      railway 
company     or     to     the     private     owner     the     con- 
veyance   with    the   coal    in    it  is    exactly    the   same, 
and  the  only  saving  that  you  get  by  having  control 
of   the   wagon   is   the   amount  of   light-running   and 
shunting    you  can    eliminate   from    your    operations. 
Those  savings   would  show  themselves  in  two   ways. 
There  certainly  would  be  a  considerably  less  amount 
of   empty   wagon   trains   running   up   and   down   the 
country ;  but  to  my  mind  the  principal  saving  would 
be  in  connection  with  the  sorting  and  arranging  of 
the  wagons  at  the  different  marshalling  sidings.    Now. 
of  course,  whether  the  wagons  are  Railway  controlled 
or  privately  owned,  there  is,  and  is  bound  to  be,  a 
certain  amount  of  sorting  required,  but  that  sorting 
gets  very  much  severer  when, .in  addition  to  the  sort- 
ing of  wagons  into  districts,  you  have  to  sort  them 
out  practically  into  names.     You  can  put  it  in  this 
way :    If  you  have  a  pack  of  cards  and  you  want  to 
give  13  cards  each  to  four  people,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  deal  the  first  four  to  the  first  person  and  so  on ;  but 
if  you  have  to  give  four  aces  to  one  person  and  four 
kings  to  another,  then  the  sorting  of  the  pack  of  cards 
takes  a  considerable  time.     That  is  the  sort  of  sorting 
which  would  be  eliminated  if  there  were  no  private 
names  on   the   wagons.      If  it   were   that   a   colliery 
wanted   20   wagons,  the  first   twenty   wagons   in   the 
siding   would  go   and   the  colliery   would  get   them ; 
but  to-day   we  have  to  find  20  wagons  with  a  par- 
ticular name  on  them,  and  send  them  to  the  parti- 
cular colliery,  and  we  must  not  send  others.     That  is 
why  a  saving  would  be  effected  to  my  mind. 

2693.  That  is  what  leads  you  to  say  in  your  proof 
if    they    were    "  put    into   common    user   substantial 
economies  would,   in  the  working  of  the  railways  as 
a  whole,   be  effected?" — Yes. 

2694.  But  you  do  not  care  to  put  that  into  con- 
crete figures? — I  could  not  possibly. 

2695.  It  would   not  be  unfair  to  say  it  would  be 
very   considerable? — What   is   the  price   you   put  on 
"  considerable,"   and  then  I  can  answer? 

3696.  I  mean  a  substantial  figure? — A  substantial 
figure  would  be  saved,  but  whether  that  is  in 
thousands  or  millions  I  cannot  express  any  opinion 


upon  and  no  one  else  can;  but  the  saving  in  engine 
power,  especially,  would  be  considerable.  I  cannot 
go  further  than  that. 

2697.  May  I  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Davies,  the  District  Goods  Manager  of  the  London 
and  North  Western,  who  has  given  so  much  attention 
to  this  in  the  wiar,  devised  a  coal  transport  scheme 
which  did  not  involve  the  direct  pooling  of  wagons, 
but  simply  dealt  with  directing  the  course  and  the 
line  of  coal  in  such  fashion  as  to  save  the  length  of 
journeys,  and  there,  he  estimates  in  a  concrete  fact, 
that  £3,250,000  are  a  coal  saving  of  3d.  per  ton  of 
coal   carried?     In  view   of   that,    and   his   expression 
that   he   thought   the   pooling  of   wagons    (I   hope    I 
do  not  speak  unfairly)  would  save  even  a  larger  sum, 
would  you  not  be  inclined  to  admit  the  figure  might 
be  put  into  millions? — I  do  not  know  how  he  arrives 
at  his  3d.  or  anything  else.     I  cannot  conceive  him 
having    data    to   make    the   calculation,    but   if   Mr. 
Davies  puts  his  figures  in  and  I   can  see  them  and 
see  how  he  gets  at  the  3d.  and  the  millions,  then  I 
will    tell  you    very    soon    whether    I    agree  with    his 
calculation  or  disagree. 

2698.  At  present  you  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is 
substantial? — Yes,    substantial. 

2699.  With     regard   to   the   very   interesting     fact 
mentioned  in  your  proof   (I  hope  I  understand  this 
correctly)  that  there  are  the  equivalent  of  40  trains 
of   empty   wagons  out  of  London   per  working  day, 
is   that   right? — Yes. 

2700.  Is  that  coal  wagons?— Yes,  and  those  trains 
would  have  to  be  run  in  any  event. 

2701.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    That  is   only  on  the 
Midland? — Yes,  the  figures  are  Midland  figures. 

2702.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    The  Midland   Rail- 
way alone  runs  out  of  London  the  equivalent  of  40 
trains  returning  with  empty  coal  wagons? — Yes. 

2703.  May  I  ask,  if  there  were  substituted  for  our 
small-wagon  system  a  large-wagon  system  and  if  the 
use  of  those  large  wagons  were  rendered  possible  in 
practice   by   the   central   dealing  of   coal   in   London 
and   dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  coal  in   London 
as   a  single  unit,   there  would   not   be  a  substantial 
saving  in  the  running  of  those  trains  through  the 
use  of  larger  wagons  and  would  they  be  very  con- 
siderably reduced? — Yes,  they  would  be  reduced.    Of 
course,  a  30-ton  wagon  is  not  so  long  or  so  heavy  as 
three  10-ton  wagons,  and  assuming  the  coal  trade  of 
London  or  anywhere  else  can  be  dealt  with  in  30-ton 
wagons  and  is  all  dealt  with  in  30-ton  wagons,  then 
there  will  be  a  less  number  of  wagons  to  work  away 
empty. 

2704.  And    that    would     be     again     a     substantial 
economy? — It  would  be  an  economy,  but  not  a  sub- 
stantial  economy;   it   would   be  an   economy   in  tare 
and  an  economy  in  length  of  train. 

2705.  And  if,  further,  one  considers  that  the  train 
would  no  longer  consist  of  heterogeneous  trucks  be- 
longing to   all  sorts  of  different  people  in   different 
parts    of    the    country,    there    would    be    substantial 
economy     in     working? — Of    course,     that     economy 
would  show  itself  if  we  had   them  with  the  present 
truck. 

2706.  Have  you   considered  not  only  the  economic 
saving  but  the  life-saving  of  the  truck.     Is  it  a  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  accidents  and 
the   loss  of   lives  on   our  railways  are  occasioned  by 
shunting  operations? — Yes,  accidents  do  orcur  through 
shunting,  I  do  admit. 

2707.  Are   they  not  very  considerable  and   does  it 
not  amount  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  lives? 

-One  does  not  like  to  talk  about  "  considerable  " 
when  you  are  mentioning  killing  people,  but  I  have 
some  figures  here  and  I  can  give  them  to  you. 

2708.  How  many  people  are  killed  by  shunting  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  a   year? — These   are   figures 
extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  in  1913. 
On  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there     were     88     shunters     killed     and     3,152     in- 
jured. 

2709.  Do   you    not   think  I  was   justified  in    using 
the  word   "considerable"  with  regard  to  88   deaths 
and  3,152  injured? — I  do  not  know  the  total  number 
of  shunters  employed  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell  you 
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whether  --  i~  n  n.Msideral.le  number  of  the  whole, 
liut  it  is  a  iiiii-iiii>rnlilo  number  nf  people  to  be  killed 
under  any  circumstance*. 

271<i.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that.  May  I  suggest 
to  you  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  shuffle  out  the  cards 
in  the  way  you  so  graphically  described  and  necessary 
to  do  all  the  shunting,  do  you  not  think  it  is  probable 
we  could  Bare  some  proportion  of  the  88  lives  and 
the  M.OOO  cases  of  injury''  One  cannot  say.  The 
accidents  and  the  deaths  of  these  poor  men  happen 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  Very  often  it  is 
their  own  fault.  They  are  riding  on  shunting  poles 
and  doing  things  they  ought  not  to  do.  If  the  88 
:n .  ident*  were  really  worked  down  and  you  could 
analyse  them  fairly  as  to  what  was  an  accident 
brought  about  by  a  man's  own  carelessness  or  the 
breaking  of  rules'  and  what  was  a  real  accident,  you 
would  find  a  great  many  of  these  poor  chaps  really 
hurt  and  kill  themselves  through  carelessness  and 
inadvertence  and  wanting  to  save  time. 

2711.  May  I  take  it  that  every  one  of  the  88  deaths 
is  caused  by  the  foolishness  of  the  man  whose  death 
is  concerned?— I  did  not  say  so 

2712.  May  I  assume  it  for  the  sake  of  argument? 
I   have  a  right   to   put   a   question  to   you.     Assume 
a  man  improperly  rode  on  the  wagon  when  he  aught 
to  do  something  else,  would  not  even  that  proportion 
of  folly  he  altered  if  there  was  not  so  much  shunting 
to  do. '  Come  !—  It  is  a  logical  conclusion,  but  whether 
it  would  happen  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

2713.  Whether   the   accident*    are    caused    by   the 
nature  of  thf  work  or  by  folly,  they  would  lx>  reduced 
in    [>rn|>orti»ti    to   the   amount   of   shunting  that   wan 

It  may  be  with  half  the  amount  of 
•  hunting  you  might  ^ct  twice  the  amount  of  folly, 
or  wr  -h  the  amount  of  shunting  you  might 

•i  times  the  amount  of  folly. 

271  1.  I  have  amumcd  every  case  is  a  case  of  folly. 
which  i«  the  I  In  that  case  there  must  be 

a  reduction-  even  in  the  worst  posaible  case!-  I  do 
not  think  so.  As  long  as  there  are  .\..| 

in    -li'iiiMrn:     v  .•    -him ring    i,    more   or   leas, 

they  can,  if  they  like,  p-t  run  nv.  r  The  amount  of 
shunting  has  i  •  do  with  an  accident  a  man 

meet*  with  thr  own  foolishneaa,  and  that  i* 

so   whether   shunting    represent*    a    day   or   half    a 


371"..  \  re  those  the  ideas  which  pervade  the  manage- 
ment when  dealing  with  the  livea  of  employee*?— They 
are  not  idea*  at  all. 

3710.  Now  I  leave  that  and  turn  to  the  last  point 
of  your  proof.  There  is  a  statement  made: 
"  Although  i-conoiiiies  nni;ht  t~-  effected  liy  pooling. 
yet,  owing  to  rise  in  material*,  (tore*,  and  wagons,  it 
M  not  to  be  anticipated  that  hire  rates,  if  such  rate* 
return  they  gave  in  pre-war  times. 

can  remain  at  the  pre-war  level."  Of  course,  we  are 
taking  long  view*  here,  and  are  not  merely  engaged 
with  this  year  or  next  year.  Taking  a  long  view,  i*  it 
not  thr>  rase  that  these  figures  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  wagons  are  most  unlikely  to  obtain?  -Which 
figure*  are  yon  referring  to-  . 

2717.  Ton  say,  "  Although  economies  might  be 
effected  l.y  IH...IIH-  •  _'  to  rise  in  materials, 

•tore*  and'  wagons  it  i*  not  to  he  anticipated  that  hire 
rate*,  if  *nch  rate*  are  to  give  even  the  letnrn  they 
gave  in  pre-war  time*,  can  remain  at  fh.>  pre-war 
level  "'That  is  not  in  my  own  proof,  is  it? 

is    probably    a    prfrii   of   your    proof.        I 
thought  it  wa»  yoor  proof  P — I  do  not  quite,  follow. 

irmnn:    I    do    not    know    that    Mr.    Tatlow    is 
responsible   for  the  jtrfri*,   but  only   for  the  proof. 
'«:    I  would  rather  nae  my  own  language. 

2719.  Sir  L.   Chiotta   Money:    I  thought  this  was 
yoor  own  nummary  and  your  own   proof? — No,  it  i* 
not 

2720.  Then   I   will   put   it  to  yon   that  you  do  not 
suppose  that  the  priow  will   remain  at  their  present 

Well,   I  hope  not. 

2721  And.  therefore,  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  the 
long  run  any  saving  in  this  direction  will  necessarily 
tw  swallowed  up  because  of  these  costs?  In  respect 
of  this  particular  question  of  wagon  hire  I  cannot 


conceive  under  any  circumstances  the  pre-war  cost  of 
a  wagon  ever  being  got  to  again,  and  it  seeme  to  me 
the  most  we  can  hope  for  when  things  have  settled 
down  is  that  material  and  othVr  things  will  be  only 
50  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

2722.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
saving,  will  there  not? — I  say  I  hope  so. 

2723.  May  I   direct  attention  to  the   fact  that  the 
higher   rates  which  obtained   before   the   war   had  to 
provide  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay    a    dividend  on 
Hallway  Stock  of  £1,300,000,000?— Yes. 

2724.  Have  you  observed  that  the  railways  in   this 
country,  which  are  about  23,000  miles  in  length,  have 
a  capital  of  £1,000,000,000,    while    the    railways    of 
Prussia,  which  have  also  a  length  of  about  the  same 
mileage,   have  a   capital   value   in   the   books  of   the 
Prussian  Government  of  about  £450.000,000,  or  about 
one-third? — I    really    cannot    give    any    information 
about   Prussian  railways   or   finance.     All   I    can  tell 
you  is  that  the  capital  of  the  English  companies  is  as 
you  have  stated.      Whether  they  have  spent  the  money 
on  their  undertakings  foolishly  or  properly  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  but  the  money  has  been  spent. 

•  .-ild  it  not  be  rather  a  misfortune  for  the 
country  if  the  whole  of  this  transport  system  and 
all  it  had  gained  in  national  economies  which  depend 
upon  it  were  4o  depend  upon  the  capital  of 
!jl  ..'<im.(KK(,000,  part  of  which  you  say  has  been  spent, 
if  not  all,  and  that  should  remain  as  a  permanent 
handicap  for  the  transport  of  th«'  country !•  My 
answer  is,  that  you  would  have  to  take  over  the  rai'- 
ways  a*  you  find  them.  Whatever  their  capital  obli- 
gntion.s  are,  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  as  a  commercial  proposition  there  is  only 
one  way  of  dealing  with  the  thing,  and  that  is  to 
charge  sufficient  for  your  services  to  pay  you  u  n 
able  interest  c.n  your  capital. 

Is  there   not  a   business  operation   known  as 
.  >ittinn   your   loss? 

Chairman:    I   ex|"  ;in    go  into   this  on   the 

next  Royal  Commission.  It  will  be  most  important 
when  wo  nationalise  the  rail" 

Sir  L.  Chiosza  Money:  Forgive  me.  Sir.  but  this 
question  of  railway  rates  stands  between  the  pit 
head  or  between  the  miner  and  tlie  ;..•!•-., n  in  London 
or  elsewhere  who  is  usiny  the  coal  which  the  miner 
gets,  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  enquiry  to 
know  whether  substantial  economies  can  be  effected 
in  transporting  that  coal  from  the  man  who  gets  the 
coal  to  th««  person  who  uses  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
moat  pertinent  to  me  to  enquire  from  this  witness, 
who  is  perfectly  competent  to  answer,  whether 
economies  can  be  effected. 

Chairman:  I  am  not  saying  it  is  not,  but  all  I  Bay 
»— March  •J<»th! 

Sir  /..  l'hi',;za  Monry:  This  is  a  very,  important 
point,  and  we  have  had  very  little  on  it. 

Chairman:     I     will    leave    it    to    your    discretion 
March  20th. 

.Vir  L.  Chinzza  Mnnry:  Yes,  but  if  we  are  to  re|»ort 
intelligently  l.y  March  20th  we  must  have  something 
with  regard  to  it. 

Chairman  :  We  will  not  waste  time  by  argument. 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  your  questions  as  brief  as 
vrm  ''"  " 

'   2727  i  (To  thf  H'iffiM*):   Do 

you  think  it  really  is  a  business  proposition 
that  this  gigantic  capital  of  £1,300,000,000— 
£200.000,000  of  which  results  from  the  splitting  of 
stocks  and  other  causes  which  I  need  not  go  into — 
should  remain  as  a  permanent,  handicap  upon  the 
transport  of  the  country,  the  social  life  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  social  position  of  the  miners.  ,,r  do  you 
th'ink  it  better  for  the  aation  to  cut  the  loss  and 
recognise  that  the  railways  are  not  worth  that  sum 
and  lower  th.»  charges,  and  so  stimulate  the  whole, 
industry  and  social  life  of  the  country? — Provided 
•ivo  back  to  the  shareholder  the  money  he  has 
put  into  the  concern,  and  having  done,  that  you  do 
what  you  like.  You  can  carry  them  if  you  like  for 
nothing  then,  but  if  you  want  me  to  agree  to  con- 
fiscation. I  say  absolutely  no. 

2728.  T  was  simply  suggesting  whether  it  was  good 
for  the  country  to'  cut  the  loss.  I  do  rot  suggest 
confiscation?—!  hav»  the  "nterests  of  shareholders 
in  mind,  and  I  am  one  myself.  If  you  suggest  to  me 
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I  should  agree  that  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  t«  knock 
off  50  per  cent,  of  the  money  the  public  have  put  in 
railways  simply  because  you  want  to  have  cheap 
freights  iu  order  that  some  portion  of  the  community 
can  have  a  little  more  money,  well,  I  cannot  agree. 

2729.  This  is  a  Royal  Commission  set  up  by  Par- 
liament to  consider  a  national  question  and  not  only 
the   interests  of  the  shareholders.     Therefore,   I   put 
the  national  question   with  which  we  are  concerned. 
I   did   not  suggest  confiscation,   but   I   suggested :  — 
Was  it  a  good  thing  or  not  for  this  country  to  boldly 
face  the   question  of   over-capitalisation    apart   from 
the  question     whether   we  compensate    shareholders, 
and  cut  the  loss  so  as  to   put  the   freights  upon   a 
reasonable   level?— I    agree,    subject    to    no    injustice 
being    done   to    anyone. 

2730.  Sir  Thomas  Koyden:    I   take   it  that  in   the 
ordinary  way  the  wagon  capacity  on  the  rail-roads 
whether   it  is   rail-road   owned   wagons   or   privately 
owned  wagons,   is  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic  for  the  time  being? — Yes. 

273L  So  that  when  in  the  year  1917  30,000  wagons 
were  taken  away  from  the  English  rail-roads  and 
simultaneously  the  traffic  demands  were  enormously 
increased,  it  was  only  natural  there  should  be  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  transporting  the  traffic 
offered  ? — Certainly.  It  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
being  short  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  wagons.  We 
had  lost  between  30,000  and  40,000,  and  we  had  traffic 
which  required  30,000  or  40,000  trucks  to  move  it. 

2732.  I  put  it  on  the  other  hand,   if  British  rail- 
roads had  been  found  under  those  conditions  to  have 
ample  wagon  accommodation,   it  would  have  been   a 
very   great   reflection    upon   the    management   of   the 
railways? — I   should  have  thought  BO. 

2733.  It   would   have  shown   they  had   been  carry- 
ing a  grossly  excessive  stock  of  wagons  under  ordinary 
conditions? — That  would  have  been  so. 

2734.  And  it  would  have  been  just  as  indefensible, 
for  example,   as   if   we  had  maintained   an   army  of 
7,000,000  men,  because  we  might  be  at  war  some  day? 
— Yes. 

2735.  With  regard  to  -the  American  rail-roads,  you 
are  probably  aware  that  when  the  American  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  rail-roads  they  immediately  ad- 
vanced freight  rates  by  25  per  cent.,  and  passenger 
rates  by  60  per  cent.,  having  three  months  before  re- 
fused the  American  rail-roads'   application  of  10  per 
cent? — Yes. 

2736.  The   effect  of  the   Government  operation   of 
the  rail-roads    was   that? — Yes. 

2737.  With   regard   to   this   question   of   pooling,   I 
take  it    you    are    not    prepared   to    go    further  than 
this.    That  the  abolition  of  private  wagons  and  adop- 
1'ion  of  some  form  of  joint  user  would  be,  to  put  it 
quite  broadly,   and   without  putting  a  specific  value 
upon    it,    of    very    great    advantage? — It   would    be, 
no  doubt,    a  very   great  advantage  in  the  operation 
of   a   railway;   that  is,  you   can   work   your   railway 
much   more  economically    by  having   control  -and   use 
the  whole  of  the  stock,  than  you  can  possibly  do  when 
half  your  stock  is  earmarked  for  certain  commodities. 

2738.  So  that  without  .going  into  the  details  about 
whether  you  would  have  fewer  wagons  in  and  out  of 
London,   or   questions  of   putting   a   pounds-shillings- 
and-pence  value  upon  it,  it  would  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment from  the  general  point  of  view? Yes. 

2739.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney :  I  think  you  told  us  that 
during  the  war  a  scheme  of  pooling  wagons  was  con- 
sidered but  was  turned  down,  was  it  not? — A  scheme 
of  temporary  pooling  was  considered. 

2740.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  why 
it  was  rejected?— We  found  ourselves  in  this  position 
Wo   discussed    the    question    with    representatives    of 
the    colliery    owners,     the    colliery    merchants,     the 
factors,   the   finance  companies,   the  wagon   builders, 
and  everyone  engaged  in  the  trade  and  use  of  rail- 
way  wagons.     The    first    big    trouble    that    we    were 
up  against  was  the  question  of  repairs.       Now,  col- 
lierios  and  merchants  take  all  wagons  on  repairing 
lease.       Their  wagons   are   always  running   approxi- 
mately in  the  same  districts,  and  therefore  they  can 
put  out  their  repairs  to  a  firm  whom  they  know  can 
<li-;il  with  the  wagons  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  rail- 
way, hut  directly  you   begin   to  make  these  common 


user  wagons  they  immediately  get  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  the  wagon  that  has  been  working, 
say,  between  Derby  and  London  regularly  will  probably 
find  itself  up  Perth  way  or  the  top  of  Scotland  with 
no  one  to  repair  it,  and  no  one  who  has  any  of  the 
spare  parts  that  are  required  to  replace  those  which 
are  damaged,  and  that  was  the  real  difficulty  we 
got  up  against  and  found  it  would  take  really  months 
to  settle.  Therefore,  we  had  to  wipe  that  scheme 
out  and  get  hold  of  something  that  we  could  put  into 
operation  quickly,  and  the  way  we  did  it  was  to  agree 
to  bnckload  those  wagons  in  the  homeward  direction, 
and  the  merchants  and  colliery  owners  agreed  to  let  us 
take  over  5  per  cent,  of  their  stock  on  hire,  and  that 
was  an  easy  thing  and  we  did  it. 

2741.  It  comes  to  this:  although  a  complete  pooling 
might    have   been    'established,    the    multiplicity    of 
private  interests  was  such  that  it  was  not  in  practice 
practicable? — Not  on  short  notice.     All  the  difficulties 
could  have  been  got  over,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
negotiate  all  the  difficulties. 

2742.  Then    you  spoke   of    the    scheme    which    was 
adopted  as  a  kind  of  practicable  compromise  instead 
of  that  which  you  mentioned  just  now? — Yes. 

2743.  Did  that  result  in  considerable  economies,  do 
you  think? — Not  in  considerable  economies,  but  it  did 
do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  congestion  that  we  were 
suffering   from.     The    railways   were   getting   in   this 
position.     There      was      an      enormous      amount      of 
munitions     and     stores     and     material     to     take     to 
the     Continent.     We     were     short,     as     I     say,     of 
over     30,000     wagons.     The     wagons     that     we     had 
got,    owing   to    the    shortage    of    men,    could    not    be 
repaired   as  quickly   as  they  were   in   pre-war   times, 
and  altogether  we  were  getting  nearly  to  a  standstill 
because  of  the  shortage  of  rolling-stock.     Now  what 
we  agreed  with  the  colliery  companies  enabled  us  to 
bring  into  use  thousands  more  wagons  and  the  posi- 
tion was  relieved  and  we  never  got  into  that  trouble 
again. 

2744.  That    is   to  say    it   did    result    in    a    limited 
economy  ? — Yes. 

2745.  Limited  and  tentative  and  partial  as  it  was? 
—Yes. 

2746.  But  if  you  had  powers  to  put  into  operation 
the  full  scheme  as  sketched  out,  the  economies  would 
have  been  much   greater? — Yes. 

2747.  Mr.    Davies,    like  you,   yesterday  declined  to 
give  an  exact  financial  estimate  of  the  probable  saving 
on  pooling,  but  what  he  gave  was  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  saving  of   the  wagons  resulting  from  pool- 
ing?— Yes. 

2748.  Could  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  same 
kind? — No;  I  can  guess,  but  I  really  could'not  give 
you  a  reliable  figure.     I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Davies 
put  it  down  at. 

2749.  My   recollection   is  that  he   put   it  down   at 
about  one-third? — I  could   not  agree  that  with  com- 
mon user  you  could   do  away  with  one-third  of   the 
total  stock  of  the  railways.     That  is  only  my  opinion. 

2750.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  estimate? 
— No,  it  would  be  misleading  if  I  did.     It  would  be 
purely  a  guess. 

2751.  Sir   Arthur   Duckham:    You    have   given    us 
this  evidence  and  the  comment  is  apparent  that  the 
system  of  privately  owned  wagons  is  very   unfortu- 
nate for  the  running  of  the  railways? — Yes. 

2752.  Can  you  tell  us  why  this  unfortunate  system 
grew  up  and  what  is  the  reason  for  it? — No,  I  really 
cannot.     It  has   always   been   a   mystery   to  me   how 
private  people  were  ever  allowed  to  run  their  wagons 
on    the    railways.      On    the    North    Eastern    Railway 
private  owners'  wagons  are  not  allowed  and  the  Cale- 
donian   Railway    is    another    company    which   do    not 
allow  private  owner  wagons  to  run  on  their  railways. 

2753.  This  did    not  occur   to  me  before  you   gave 
your   evidence,    but   I    have    thought   it   over.     First 
of  all,  the  wagon  rates  evidently  from  what  you  said 
do  not  pay  the  railway  companies  or  do  not  pay  the 
owner    of    the    wagon.     Is   that    not   so? — Yes,    as    n 
general  proposition. 

275k  That  might  be  one  reason? — No,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  tha  reason. 

2755.  They  would  havo  to  raise  extra  capital  t<> 
buy  these  wogons? — Yes. 
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<  lli.it  might  be  a  deterrent?— Yes. 

The  othci  |M.int  is  ihe  user's  point  of  view. 
So  man}  users  h;i\f  li>- -u  huug  up  in  their  works 
and  rendered  idle  through  lack  of  wagon  supplies 
from  the  railway  companies;  may  not  that  have 
driven  the  works  into  having  privately  owned 
«agoiu>r — Yes,  that  is  the  only  argument  that  col- 
liery men  or  merchants  bring  forward  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  owning  wagons  at  all.  They  do  not  own 
wagons  for  the  sake  of  owning  them,  but  it  is  to 
Illliai  part  of  their  business,  and  without  the  wagons 
.ni not  conduct  the  business  as  well  as  they  can 
Kith  them  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  for  the  proper  and  successful  conduct  of 
a  coal  merchant's  busman. 

2758.  And  not  only  collier/  companies  and  the 
factors,  but  also  large  works  often  have  their  own 
wagons? — Ye*. 

3750.  The  Birmingham  Corporation  hare  a  large 
number  of  wagons  to  ensure  themselves  getting  coal? 
-Yes. 

This   is  the  only  objection   I  can  see  to  the 

rt-ntral   working.     If    you    hare    a    system    of   central 

organisation,  bow  wilf  those  users  be  able  to  ensure 

tlK»ir    opal    coming?     They    will    tie    able    to    take    no 

to  net   their  coal*— No,  they  will  be  to  •  large 

.-\tvnt     in     the     hands     of     the     colliery     company. 

niinghnni    Cor|x>ration.    who   own 

thousand*   of   wagons    with    their    name    right    across 

th.-in.     send     their     wagons     into     a     colliery,     any 

coal     which     t,«-t-.     into     those     wagons     belong-,     to 

tin-     Birmingham     '  >n     forthwith,     and     no 

liare    it.      If    tli--ir    n.nnv    in    taken    off 

!_•!..••    .mil    tl'-    name    of   a   railway    is   wi 

•cros^  and    the  colliery    owner    requires   200 

;.,:•!.  In-  gets  tlii-ni      !!<•  has  his  daily  order 

irrv    out.    hut    any    particular    person    has    no 

me*  of  getting  the' particular  coal  that  be  wants. 

;  in   the  discretion   of  the  colliery  oom- 

ihose  900  wagons  where  it  suits  them 

beat  to  -tend  tl  •  r  will  want  some  sort  of 

<  tion  in  thi^  ilin-rtion. 

I .  We  chowed  yesterday  the  conmmer  will  not 
to  able  to  choose  the  quality  of  hi-  coal,  and  to-day 
it  has  been  shown  the  colliery  will  not  be  able  to 
guarantee  who  will  get  a  proper  supply  of  coal  or 
qua i> •  it  is  so. 

I    you   tell    n<«    why 

it  was  that  the  authorities  were  not  able  to  get  the 
total  number  of  wagons?  What  was  the  difficulty 
in  taking  the  census?  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  crasus.  It  was  only  the  Government  that 
toiild  take  it.  and  the  Government  had  not  up  to 
then  int.-rented  themselves  in  it.  I  mean  to  say, 
they  hsd  not  troubled  to  get  it. 

I    The  Board  of  Trade  ha«l  not  troubled  to  get 

I    will    not    nay   "  troubled  "     I    withdraw    that 

word;    but    they    ha.l    not    got    it.      However,    at    the 

r«-i|>io*t    of    the"    Executive    Committee    some    months 

sgo   they   did  start  to  try    and    get  »n    inventory   of 

th.-   privnt.-   rolling  stock 'on    the   railway*.     I   do  not 

know    whether   that    information    is   vet   complete. 

hare    not    seen    the   completed    figures,    but    two    or 

three  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  Board 

-sde  and  I  saw  then   thst  the  returns  to  a  Terr 

Urge  extent  hsd  come   in   and   had   been   tabulated, 

were    not    then     finishc-l       I    believe,    as    a 

matter  of  fa.  t.  the  Board  of  Trade  now  hare,  or  will 

i  census  of  privately  owned  wagons  so 

far  as  they  can  get   it. 

27«4.  Mr  J  T.  F«rg\r :  I  think  you  mentioned 
that  the  Caledonian  Railway  did  not  allow  private 
wagons? — Yea. 

-    Did  you  not  mean  the  South  Western?—!  bec 
-  pardon. 

/.nppose   the    South-Western    and    the   Calo- 
Itiih  railways  have  the  same  rondi- 

tions;  that  is.  the  railway  rate  includes  the  provision 
I  <eons.    whereas    the    railways    outside    the   North 
inp.inv  in  Kngland  charge  railway 
rat,  .*  the  tr  .rchsse  the  wajjon?- 

27«7  Recently  in  the  Midland  yon  honeht  a  lot  of 
wagons  and  supplied  them5  It  w»«  in  the  Eighties 
wo  bought  them. 

MMI 


2768.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  trader — the  colliery  proprietor  for  instance — that 
he  should   have   wagons   of    his   own? — I   am    not    a 
colliery   proprietor.     As  a  railway  man   I   am   bound 
to  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential  he  should,  because 
if  I  have  got  wagons  I  can  give  them  to  him.     I  should 
have  to  come  under  an  undertaking  to  do  so  if  he  lost 
the  right  to  have  his  own. 

2769.  la  there   any  obligation   on   the  part  of  the 
English  Railways  to  supply  coal  wagons? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  Parliament  absolves  them  from  that. 

3770.  Then  you  admit  if  the  power  is  taken  away 
from  the  private  owners  of  having  wagons  of  their 
own  some  obligation  requires  to  be  put  on  the  railway 
companies  to  supply  wagons  with  some  penalty? — Yes, 
there  would  have  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make 
it  compulsory  for  railways  to  supply  wagons  for  Class 
A  traffic. 

2771.  Then   is  it   not    an     advantage   to   the-   coal- 
owners  to   have   wagons.     For    instance,    lots    of  ec'- 
lieries  smaller  than  in   Yorkshire  take  four  or  five  or 
six  days  to  complete  a  shipping  order.     They  got  an 
order  for  coals  for  500  or  GOO  tons  or  1,000  tons  and 
they  load  that  shipment  in  their  own  wagons,  whereas 
if   they   had   to  load   it   in   the   wagons   of   the  rail- 
way company,  who  charge  for  the  use  of  them,   and 
who,    if   they    did    the  same   as   they   do   in  Scotland, 
charge  demurrage  after  one  day's  use  of  them,  would 
it  not  be  a  hardship  on  that  colliery  owner?     Would 
it  not  be  quite  a  good  thing  for  him  to  lay  out  money 
in   wagons    for    a   case   of   that   sort? — Yes.     I    think 
the  shipping  case  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.     Through  no  fault  of  the  colliery  companies  at 
all   their  wagons  are  held  up  at  the  ports  for  days, 
weeks,   and  sometimes  months.     I   believe  I   am    not 
exaggerating   when   I   say   months  on  some  occasions, 
simply  through    want    of     shipping.     Well,    if     thoso 
wagons  belonged  to  the  railway,  the  railway  company 
lonlil    n«t   fairly  be  asked   to   provide-   n   colliery  com- 
pany with  warehouse  for  coal   for  a   nominal  sort  of 
charge,    and    it   would    not     be     fair.     Therefore     v» 
should   have   to   inflict   some   fine   when  the  detention 
exceeded  a  period  of  so  many  days. 

2772.  Is  it  fair   to   inflict   a   fine   when   a   party    Is 
willing   to   provide   the   material    to  prevent  that   fine 
being  inflicted?— That  is  one  of  the  questions  w)r<h 
would  have  to  be  thoroughly  thought  out.     You  would 
want  some  sort  of  pi..t.  -  i  I..M.   I  think.     How  fur  t.'.:i 
protection   would  n<>   I   cannot  say. 

•  Mr.  A.'nin  \\illiami:  Dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  coal  for  shipment,  do  you  think  collieries 
could  do  as  well  without  private  wagons  as  they  can 
with?  Take  a  district  like  South  Wales?— In  South 
Wales,  no. 

2771.  Is  it  the  riew  of  the  Railway  Executive 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  more  efficient 
use  of  wagons  in  South  Wales  than  is  being  got  at 
the  collieries  at  the  present  time?- -I  think  that  is 
the  general  view,  South  Wales  being  peculiai. 

•J77V  !>•>  you  think,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
th<>  i  xpcnwp  to  the  colliery  owner  would  be  less  if  the 
railway  companies  provided  the  wagons  and  he  had 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  them  to  the  railway  company 
than  by  providing  the  wagons  himself? — I  have 
always  understood  from  the  owners  of  private  wagons 
that  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  out  of  them,  but 
they  somewhere  about  pay  their  way.  If  that  is  so, 
I  cannot  very  well  see  how  yon  would  be  indemnified  In 
nny  way.  Your  wagon  hire  rates  which  you  would 
be"  charged  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  your  own  wagons,  but  I  do  know  in 
some  cases  that  the  wagons  of  a  firm  are  run  qua 
wagons  at  a  loss  and  they  lose  money  by  them,  but 
they  have  to  have  them  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  colliery. 

2776.  If  the  wagons  were  in  common-user  or  pooled 
over  the  country,  so  far  as  the  colliery  itself  is  con- 
cerned  it   would    not   be   any   better   off   to-day   than 
nsing  their  own  wagons? — No. 

2777.  I    take    it   the   difficulty   with    regard   to  the 
repairs  of  wagons  would  still  exist  if  there  were  pool- 
ing nn.l  would  he  the  same  as  two  years  ago,  when  it 
was  discussed?-  Yes,  and  that  difficulty  would  have 
to  be  got  over  before  common  use^  could  come  about 
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2778.  And    it  would    take    a    considerable    time   to 
get  over  it? — It  would. 

2779.  I  should  just  like  to  put  to  you  a  question 
that  has   been  mentioned  before  as  to   the  estimate 
given  by  Mr.  Davis  yesterday  as  to  the  saving  in  train 
running    owing    to    the    Transport    Ee-organisation 
scheme.     I   think   I   can   put  the  point  to  you   v 
briefly  and  very  clearly.     He   estimated  that  oO,OO 
trains,  each  of  350  tons  load,  that  is  net  load,  had 
each  of  them  been  saved  a  40  miles  run?— What  had 
saved  that. 

2780.  60,000  trains  each  of  350  tons  load  of  coal  had 
been  saved  a  40  miles  run?— Owing  to  what? 

2781.  The  Transport  Re-organisation    scheme.       He 
put  down  the  saving  due  to  that  as  £2,650,000.     Now 
that  works   out   at   £53   per  train   for   a   run   of  40 
miles,  not  a  run  of  40  miles  including  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of   the  run.     The  services   at  each  end 
are  the  same  whatever  the  length  of  the  run.     That 
is  simply  the  length  of  a  journey  of  40  miles  for  those 
trains.     Is  that  estimate  of  £53  a  high,  or  correct  one. 
What  is  your   opinion  of    it    as    to    the  cost  of  an 
additional   40  miles  run   for  a  train  with  a  load  of 
350   tons?— I   cannot   really   express   any   opinion  on 
the  figure.     It  is  really  much  too  high.     That  is  the 
only  opinion  I  have  got. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Would  you  kindly  read  to 
Mr.  Tatlow  Question  1891  on  page  80,  if  he  is  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:   This  is  the  essential  part. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  This  evidence  is  of  great 
importance.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  lightly 
contradicted.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Tatlow  does  not  want 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  It  is  because  I  thought  it  was 
an  important  matter  that  I  consider  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Tatlow  important 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  "I  picture  those  50,000 
trains  and  the  350  tons  each  carries.  You  will 
remember  that  the  distance  per  train  is  40  miles. 
The  railway  rate  for  that  would  be  3s.  I  think  that 
gives  a  total  of  about  £2,650,000."  What  is  the 
matter  with  that? 

2782.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  am  talking  of  the  cost 
of  running  which  is,   after  all,  the  amount  that  has 
been  saved? — I  see  this  calculation,   and  I  see   it   is 
based  on  700,000,000  train  miles. 

2783.  He  reduced   it  down  to  an   actual   saving  of 
50,000  trains  of  350  tons  each   of  coal?— That  is  40 
wagons,  call  it. 

2784.  Yes,  running  40  miles.    That  is  an  extra  run 
of  40  miles  for  each  of  those  trains? 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  At  a  rate  of  3s. 
Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney :  Do  I  understand  the  rate  of  3s. 
is  disputed,  is  that  the  point? 

2785.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  am  not  talking  of  rate, 
I  am  talking  of  the  cost  when  you  have  formed  your 
train,  of  an  extra  run  of  40  miles  for  that  train? — 
Where    do  you   get    your   £53   from,   that  you    have, 
mentioned  to  me.     You  see  I  have  to  read  the  context 
in  order  to  see  exactly  what  led  up  to  this  question. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,   it  seems  to  tell  me  this, 
that     the     Coal     Controller's     scheme    having     saved 
700,000,000    ton   miles  has    robbed    the    railway    com- 
panies  of   £2,650,000,   which  represents  50,000  trains 
which  otherwise  would  run  at  3s.  a  ton  with  350  tons 
behind  them. 

2786.  Sir   //.    Chiozza   Money:    You    do    not   mean 
robbed,    you    mean    saved? — No.     The   railway   com- 
panies' revenue  has  been  decreased.    I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  take  it  the  figure  of  £2,650,000  is  a  figure  of 
decreased   earning    power    to   the   railways,    brought 
about  by  this  scheme. 

Chairman:   It  is  a  question  of  terminology. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  are  trying  to  obviate 
that.  Try  to  look  at  it  not  from  the  Railway  Share- 
holders' point  of  view,  but  from  a  national  point  of 
view. 

Chairman :  That  is  Mr.  Tatlow's  way  of  looking  at  it. 

2787.  Mr.    Evan  Williams:    It   does   not   follow    it 
would  cost  the  Railway  Companies  £2,650,000  to  have 
done  that  extra  service? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

2788.  I   arrive  at  my   £53  by   dividing   £2,650.000 
by  50,000:  that  comes  to  about  £53  per  train?— Well, 
all  this  statement  says,  as  far  as  I  can  read   it,   is 


that  because  700,000,000  ton  miles  were  saved,  the 
revenues  of  the  railway  companies  were  depleted 
thereby  by  £2,650,000. 

2789.  Mr.    Tawney:    You   accept  thatr— J 
know. 

,s'iY   /-.    Chiotta    M<>II<</:    We    have  got   the    whole 
philosophy  of  railway  running  here. 

2790.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    The  whole   purport    of 
the  statement    was  to    show    what  the    country    has 
saved      Can    you   say   that    the    country    has  saved 
£2,650,000?— No,  1  really  cannot.     The  railway  com- 
panies have  lost   it.       The   colliery    companies   have 

saved  it. 

2791.  It  would  not  have  cost  the  railway  companies 
iiny  thing  like  that?— Oh,  dear,  no. 

2792.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  fully  50  per  cent? 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  put  the  same  construction  on  his 
figures  as  you  do.     He  has  simply  taken  a  flat  rate  of 
3s   which  he  says  is  the  average  rate  of  charge. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Mr.  Davis  was  kind  enough 
to  iid dress  himself  to  the  question  of  the  position  of 
the  miners  themselves  and  national  economy,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  put  this  figure  in  as  having  this  bear- 
in<",  that  the  miners'  production  would  no  longer  be 
charged  with  the  sum  which  was  charged  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  miner  as  a  miner  would  gain  3d.  a  ton, 
if  that  money  were  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

2793.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:   Was  it  not   rather  to 
show  what  a  magnificent   saving   the   coal   transport 
scheme  had  made.     I  just  want  to  ask  two  questions 
Have   you    any    reason    to   suppose    that  taking  the 
,-:i|)ital  expenditure  of  the  railways  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
which  we  have  to  accept,  if  the  railways  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  or  nationalised,  their  future 
capital  expenditure  would  be  less  or  more  economical 
than  the  present  capital  expenditure  of  the  privately 
owned  railways?— I  think  it  would  be  less  economical 
than  the  present  capital  expenditure  of  the  railways. 

2794.  Just  turning   for   a  moment  to   the   quesi 

of  a  census  of  the  private  wagons.  It  was  really 
the  Government  who  failed  to  take  a  census  of  private 
wagons,  and  not  the  railway  companies,  because  they 
had  the  power9— The  railway  companies  could  not. 
]  do  not  know  that  the  Government  failed  to  take 
a  census,  but  they  did  not  take  it. 

2795.  The  same  Government  would  have  the  same 
charge    of    the    railways    if    nationalised?— Yes,    cer- 
tainly. 

2796.  Just  one    more   question.      If    it    was    four 
desirable   to    end    this    question    of   privately    owned 
wagons,   would  it  be  a  practicable  way   to   begin   by 
not   allowing    any   more    privately   owned    wagons    to 
be  built,   and  just  wearing  out  the  present  ones?- 
That   has  struck  me   as   the   proper  way.      It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  do  it,  but  really  the  most  prac- 
tical  way  of   dealing   with    it  would  be   to  make    it 
illegal   for   any'  private   wagons   in  the   future  to  be 
built  for  running  on  the  railways,   and  put  an  obli- 
gation on  the  railways  or  the  Government  to  rebuild 
every  private  owner's  wagon  that  is  scrapped,  in  so  far 
as  this  is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  then  in  25  years' 
time  you  would  have  all  the  private  wagons  off  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  thing  would  have  corrected  itself  in  its 
own  way. 

2797.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie :    We  had  evidence  yes 
torday   of    a    gentleman     from     the     Admiralty,    Mr 
Jenkins,    who   arranged  to   buy   coal   for  the   Admir- 
alty.    He  said  that   during   1918  the  Admiralty  got 
their  coal  from  coal-owners  at  2s.  or  3s.  less  per  ton 
than  the  ordinary  buyers.     Do  you  know  whether  the 
railway    companies   during    that    year    also    secured 
preferential    treatment   of    that   kind?— I    could    not 
give  you  any  relative  figures.       I  can  only  tell  yon 
that   the   cost   of   coal    in    1918   compared    with    1913 
showed  an   advance.     I  had  better  be  accurate,   and 
I  will  refer.     The  difference  in  price  of  the  coal  paid 
for  by  the  railway  companies  in  1913  and  1918  was 
9s.  9Jd.  a  ton. 

2798.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    For  what  period — the 
whole  of  1918?— That  is  the  whole  of  1918  compared 
with  the  whole  of  1913.     The  average  price  in  l! 

I  give  you  my  own  figures  now  of  what  the  Midland 
Company  paid — was  10s.  9Jd.,  and  in  1918  it  was 
20s.  9|d.  That  is  the  average. 

2799.  At  the  pit's  mouth?— Yes,  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
in  our  own  wagons. 
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3800.  Mr.  It.  H  .  Cooper:   A  difference  of  9s.  9id.? 
taking  tin-  average  o(  the  whole  of  the  railways, 

per  cent. 

3801.  Mr.    llubtit  NmiHie  :    You  know   that  is  con- 
siderably under   ihe   average   increase  paid   by  othei 
consumers:'  —  I   did  not. 

3803.  Do  you  know  whether  you  are  really  getting 
preferential  treatment  as  railway  companies  over 
other  i  ou.sumera:'  —  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion. 

3803.  You  do  not  know?—  No. 

3804.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  us  finding  out? 
I  should   not  think  so. 

3805.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  to  the  Chairman 
a*   to  whether  or   not  your  own   railway  company  or 
other   railway   companies   got    preferential    treatment 
in  the  price  of  coal?  —  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  could 

on  that  information.  The  only  nay  I  could 
obtain  it  would  be  to  go  to  tin-  i  «llier\  and  ask  them. 
and  you  could  get  that  yourself.  It  would  be  a  lot 
easier  for  you  to  get  it  yourself  than  to  ask  me 
That  question  I  could  only  answer  by  going  to  the 
private  individual  who  buys  coal,  and  saying  to  him  . 
clo  the  llolsovcr  Colliery  s.  II  you  coal  at? 

3806.  Could    you    tell    us    how    the    gentleman    wtio 
gave  evidence  yesterday   was  able  to   tell   us  on   be- 
half   of    the    Admiralty?  —  I    have    not    the   slightest 
id.-.i 

3807.  Have  you  a  buyer  or  buyers  for  coal  for  the 
Midland     Railway    Company  'f—  Our    Stores    Superin- 
tenilfiit  doe*  that.     It  is  all  done  by  tender. 

3808.  Could      he     tell     you      whether     you     have 
preferential  treatment?—  No,  I  am  perfectly  certain 
»f  that,  bee  lose  he  has  no  information  what  the  col- 
liery companies  charge  other  folks 

3809.  He  knows  the  market  price  of  coal  ;  he  knows 
the  current  quotation*?  -  Hi*  may  do  so  or  not. 

3810.  He  must  know,    if   he   is  a   buyer    of    coal. 
surely?     Surely,   if   any   information   of   that  kind    i- 
wanted,  the  person  who  sells  coal  to  both  parties  U 
the  party  to  answer  that.     I  coiil  1  only  answer  that 
by   asking   the  private  individ  lal   what  he  pays   for 
his  coal,  and  he  would  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness.    You  can   get  all  you   want  first-hand   if   it  i» 
desirable  to  get  it. 

3811.  .Sir   Tkomat  As  a   very   large  con- 
sumer  of   coal   you    naturally    would    expert     in     the 
ordinary   <  onditionn  of  the  market  to  get  an   advan- 
tage over  a  retail  buyer?  —  I  aasume  you   are  apply 

rioiM  to  each  case.     If   in  the  case  of 
the  Midland  Company  I  wu  buying   1,000,000  tons, 
mother  man  was  only  buying  10  tons,  I  ahould 
get   it  cheaper. 

381-  !if.    That   was   n.it   the  only 

answer  given  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  because,  a*  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  know  that  tin-  A  Imiralty  were  appealed 
to  afterward*  to  allow  the  prices  to  go  up  to  the 
tame  price  as  was  charge!  to  other  consumers?  — 
That  in  so. 

\rfHur   Itufkhnm  :    Mr.    Jenkin*    told    us  yes- 
terday  that   the   Admiralty   commandeered    the   coal 
and  settled  the  pries  later.     Have  the  railway  com- 
panies the  same   power  of   commandeering? 
Mr    Robert  Smillit:    I  do  not  know  whether  they 
powers  or  not,  but  I  know  they  have  done  so. 

l>nrkham:   They  have  the  same  powers 
Many  other   DlMMtMHtf 
Mr.     [rthnr    Balfour  :     They    practically   have   the 


.1      ('Hojifr:    The  real   position    wan    this: 
they   were   rather   in   the   position   of  a   Secretarv   of 
filiation  of  the  Force*  Act.  l'<! 
since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

U  I     know     nf    one    railway    tliit 

comma  mlii  r<><!    n    train   of    trucks   of  coal     that    war 
to  another  railway  company. 

•r.    That  is  quite  possible. 

•**•  how  they  love  each 

othrr      Then-  was  a   considerable  quantity  of   Welsh 
coal  that  was  taken  right  up  to  the  mirth  of  Scotland 

2*<  1  1     How   did  \on   manage    to    repair   the    V 
wag<  ip  nt    [nvergordon  and  round 

I    hud    n»t  hint;   nt   nil  to  do  with  the  ronv.-v 

of      tll.'ll  -irlle.l      tin-      \liillar   I 

Railway.     I   wish  you   had   Mr    Potter,    the   General 

mu 


.Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  here.  He 
would  answer  that  question. 

--l.">.  An  answer  may  be  given  here,  because  the 
reason  Mr.  Tallow  gave  why  the  dealing  wit'u 
privately  owned  wagons  broke  down  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  away  out  of  their  usual  track  and  tho 
difficulty  of  getting  them  repaired.  You  might  get 
them  up  Perth  way,  and  you  could  not  get  them 
repaired  .it  1'ertli.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have 
thousands  of  Welsh  wagons  up  at  liivergordon  and 
all  round  there,  a  long  way  north  of  1'erth ;  hint  do 
you  manage  to  get  them  repaired:' — They  were  not 
•  •d.  I  think  Mr.  I'otter  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  would  tell  you  it  nearly  brought  his  railway 
to  a  standstill,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  crippled 
wagons  he  had  about  his  line.  The  emp;y  wagons 
required  to  In-  brought  back  to  the  Welsh  collieries 
were  broken  down  and  could  not  be  repaired.  We 
had  to  make  special  representations  to  get  a  move  on, 
to  get  somebody  to  attend  to  them,  so  that  they  might 
run.  That  is  not  my  business,  of  course;  1  am 
Ailing  you  hearsay.  Mr.  Potter  told  me  this  many 
times.  \\  i  have  a*  an  executive  body  made  com- 
plaints to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  War 
Office  and  other  people  about  the  nearly  impossible 
conditions  that  were  being  created  by  the  breaking 
down  of  these  wagons  going  up  to  tho  north  of  Soot- 
land  with  \\clsh  .  •  .1! 

3816.  Have  you  not  put  forward  an  amazingly 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  standardisation 
of  railway  stock  of  all  kinds?— One  has  to  agree 
that  standardisation,  as  far  a*  it  could  be  economi- 
cally and  usefully  carried  out,  is  desirable. 

•2*17.  Standardisation  of  rolling  stock  and  parts 
of  rolling  stock  would  enable  you  to  have  ono  method 
•  •i  i. -pairs  all  over  the  country? — I  agree. 

3818.  I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I.M.. i-  to  the  period  of  negotiations  which  you  speak 
of,  the  Coal  Organisation  Committee,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  were  already  endeavouring  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  common  ownership  of  wagons?--- 
Yes. 

381!'  that  many  collieries  in  the 

west  iiid  were  losing  a  very  considerable 

amount  of  time,  and  consequently  output,  because 
nf  a  lack  of  supply  of  railway  trucks? — Not  of  my 
on  n  personal  knowledge. 

2830.  You  know  t       <  d   Manager  nf  the  Calo- 
d"  1,1. m  Railway? — I  do. 

2831.  I    think    you    had    not    the    knowledge   wliirh 
some  of  us  possess  wh.<n  yon  -ay  that  the  Caledonian 
do  not  allow  privately  owned  wagons  to  go  over  their 
system.     I  believe,  according  to  their  size,  they  have 
a  larger  number  of  privately  owned  wagons  than  any 
railway?— I  stand  corrected.     It  wait  simply   my  own 
impression. 

3833.  Are  you  awnro  that  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  were  on  tho  verge  of  breakdown  for  wans 
of  engines  because  a  large  number  of  th.-ir  mifhanics 
went  away  or  were  taken  away? — Yes,  I  have  heard 
Mi  Matheson  tell  us  that  at  the  Executive. 

I.  You  know  Mr.  Donald  Matheson  pleaded 
with  Tfagsfbtrn  of  private  wagons  to  pool  their 
wagons  in  order  to  enable  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Cotnp.in\  to  .  arivon  their  tratlit  -  N".  Mi.  \l:ithe»on 
did  tell  us  that  he  was  in  negotiation  with  the 

sh  owners  about  the  pooling  of  wagons,  Kut 
how  far  the  negotiations  went,  or  what  he  said  to 
them  or  what  they  said  to  him,  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  did  know  that  there  were  negotiations  pro- 
ceeding between  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  and 
the  Scottish  owners  in  regard  to  the  general  pooling 
of  private  waggons  on  the  Scottish  railways. 

1.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  stated,  if 
(iriv.it.'ly  owned  wagons  were  pooled,  it  would  relieve 
in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian  itself  a  considerable 
number  of  engines  and  staff  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
traffic  which  were  in  fact  engaged  in  shunting  opera- 
tions 1  .  ! .,  ill.  .  \ifnt  that  shunting  was  obviated 

•  •  1 1 minion  use  nf  wagons,  engines,  and  staff 
re<|iured  to  do  that  •.hunting  would  bo  released  and 
would  IK-  .n.iil.il.l''  for  conveyance  of  other  business. 

2825.  To  that  extent,  of  course,  it  would  he  a  con- 
sider.il, In  advantage  to  the  railways  and  the  State? 
—I  agree,  to  the  extent  of  engines  let  looso  or  mode 
available. 
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2826.  You  give  some  reasons   why  the  negotiations 
between    the     railway    companies     anil     the    private 
owners  of  wagons  broke  down.      One  reason  you  did 
not   give    I    want   to  put  to   you    now.      Was  it    not 
c-liiflly  a    linanrial    reason   that  stood   in   the  way  I' — 
No,   we  had  agreed  the  rate  of  hire. 

2827.  1    wonder    whether  you    can    put    before    this 
Committee   the    Minutes  of   your   Joint   Meetings;1 — 
No,  I  do  not  think  any  formal  Minutes   were  made. 

2828.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  three  Scottish   railways 
did  pool  their  wagons;1 — The  Scottish  railways  pooled 
their  own    wagons. 


2829.  And  that  the  Scottish  railway  managers  said 
there  was  an  enormous  advantage  in  enabling  them 
to  carry  a  far  larger  amount  of  material  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been  able  to" — J  agree  that 
with  common  user  as  between  the  companies  of  each 
other's  stock  it  is  going  in  the  direction  of  helping. 

Mr.   It.    11'.    l-iM/prr:    I  have   nothing   to   ask   you. 

Chairman:  Gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  say  1  have  got 
printed  proofs  of  the  witnesses  from  this  time 
onwards,  and  I  will  circulate  them  at  once.  This 
is  Mr.  Benjamin  Talbot's  proof  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers. 


Mi.    MKNJAMIN  T.M.IIOT.   Sworn  and   Examined. 


Chairman  :  1  propose  to  do  exactly  what  1  have 
done  before.  I  shall  read  this  proof  of  Mr.  Talbot's 
and  then  leave  any  gentleman  to  ask  questions 
upon  it. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION   oj?   IKON  AND  STEKL 
MAN  WACTUKEKS  . 

I'roof   of   Evidence    to    be    submitted    to    the   Coin- 
in  ii.iion  to   consider   the   Miners'   Application. 
Mr.  BENJAMIN  TALBOT,  of  The  National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  Temple  Bar 
House,   Fleet  Street,   B.C.,  will  prove:  — 

1.  Witness  has    been  requested   by  the    National 
Federation   of    Iron    and    Steel    Manufacturers    to 
supply  information  on  behalf  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry   in  this  country  for   the  assistance  of  the 
Commission. 

2.  Witness  desires  to  refer  to  the  following  facts 
set  out  in  this  paragraph  without  elaborating  them 
as  they  are  either  self  evident  or  will  no  doubt  be 
proved  in  detail  by  other  witnesses  representing  the 
coal  trade :  — 

(a)  That  application  by  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  for  30  per  cent,  increase 
of  wages  and  for  the  substitution  of  6 
hours  for  8  in  the  Act,  upon  which  the 
Commission  has  been  appointed  to  report, 
will  seriously  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

(b)  That  in  considering  this  application  it  is 
specially  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terests to  consider  very  carefully  the 
effect  of  granting  it  upon  the  general 
export  trade  of  the  country,  upon  which 
it  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  and 
continuity  of  employment. 

3.  Witness  desires  to  supply  the  Commission  with 
some    information    as   to   the  iron   and  steel   trade 
bearing    upon    the    matters    previously    mentioned, 
and  particularly  to  call  attention   to  the  fact  that 
the  necessities  of  the  war  have  resulted   in  largely 
increased   capacity  of  our   steel-making   plant. 

Importance   «/    Iron    <ni</   Xtrrl    Tunic. 

4.  It    is    probably    unnecessary    to    elaborate    the 
importance  of   the   industry,    and    the    engineering 
and  allied  trades  dependent  upon  it. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry consumes  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  country,  and 
approaches  1  tons  of  coal  per  ton  of  finished  steel, 
and  is  much  larger  per  ton  of  wrought  iron. 

lia ID  Mtili  i -inlx. 

5.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are   the  most  important   ran 
materials   used    in    the   production   of  steel. 

Iron  Ore. — The  ore  used  as  the  source  of  iron  is 
partly  raised  at  home  and  partly  imported.  The 
home  ore  except  hematite  raised  in  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire,  is  generally  of  low  grade  and  requires 
a  larger  amount  of  fuel  for  its  reduction  than 
imported  ore. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  some  districts, 
notably  the  Midlands,  the  ironstone  is  mined 
together  with  coal,  and  from  similar  depths,  and 
any  increase  in  cost  of  coal  will  also  apply  to  iron- 
stone, a  double  increase,  which  would  make  it  im- 
|K>ssihle  for  the  Midland  works  to  produce  iron  and 
steel  at  a  competitive  price. 

The  ore  mines  abroad  have  been  seriously  affected 
in  raising  and  transporting  the  minerals  by  the 


shortage  and  high  price  of  coal.  Unless  we  can 
secure  imports  of  ore  in  quantities  exceeding  pre 
war  deliveries  there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect 
of  our  being  able  to  produce  sufficient  pig  iron  to 
supply  the  full  capacity  of  our  steel  plant.  We 
understand  that  shipping  will  be  available  to  deal 
with  the  quantity  of  exports  of  coal  and  imports 
of  ore  that  we  contemplate  is  necessary.  We  there- 
fore strongly  urge  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  national 
importance  that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken 
to  increase  the  output  of  coal  which  will  necessitate 
the  employment  in  the  mines  of  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  under  the  pre-war  conditions. 

The  question  of  ample  coal  for  export  at  a  reason- 
able price  closely  affects  our  industry  on  account  of 
the  relation  between  exports  of  coal  and  imports  of 
iron  ore  a.s  affecting  the  freight  market. 

The  following  figures  bear  out  this  statement. 
In  the  pre-war  year  1913  the  imports  of  iron  ore 
into  Britain  were  7,442.239  tons,  and   in   the  year 
1918,  6,565,860  tons. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  — 

Spain  4,668,848  tons. 

Algeria  and  Tunis...     1,271,304     „ 
Scandinavia  ...         524,463     ,, 

Other  countries      ...        101,245     „ 


6,565,860     „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  countries,  Spain. 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  Scandinavia,  practically 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  import,  and  as  regards 
the  return  cargoes  the  conditions  are  the  same  in 
all  three,  namely,  that  the  ships  which  import  iron 
ore  usually  return  with  coal  cargoes  either  direct 
to  the  exporting  ore  country,  or  as  they  do  not  all 
consume  an  equivalent  amount  of  fuel,  to  adjoin- 
ing countries  from  which  a  short  voyage  in  ballast 
is  easy. 

In  1913  the  British  I'uol  supplied  to  Spain  was 
as  follows  :  — 

Coal    ...  '       2,534.131  tons. 

Coko 101,053     „ 

Manufactured  fuel...        188,777     „ 


2,823,961     „ 

During  the  war  exceptional  conditions  prevailed 
as  regards  coal  exports.  Germany  was  blockaded 
and  could  not  export  by  sea.  and  the  United  States 
did  not  freely  export,  while  Britain  practically 
dominated  export  markets.  It  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  these  disabilities  will  soon  cease,  and 
ihat  Germany  and  the  United  States  if  enabled  to 
secure  through  lower  price  the  coal  markets  of 
exporting  iron  ore  countries  will  get  all  the  benefits 
accruing. 

One,  of  our  difficulties  during  the  war  has  been 
and  still  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  fuel  of  the 
same  quality  as  pre-war. 

The  prwcess  that  consumes  the  largest  amount  of 
coal  is  the  smelting  of  pig  iron.  Statistics  col- 
lected from  representative  works  in  the  Cleveland 
district  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity 
used. 

Production    innl    Ksport. 

(i.  The  pre-war  production  of  steel  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  7.li(H),(KMI  tons,  and  when  the 
extensions  al  present  in  progress  are  completed  the 
capacity  Tor  production  "will  he  al  least  I2.IMNI.IMMI 
ingot  tons  per  annum. 
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In  view  of  the  probability  of  severe  competition 
between  this  country  aud  America  in  export  trade 
in  steel  it  may  be  stated  that  the  American  pre- 
war production  was  about  31,000,000  tons,  and  that 
their  probable  present  capacity  for  production  is 
•  bout  43,000,000  ton*. 

1'rfMuu.ily  to  the  war,  the  United  Kiugdom  ex- 
ported about  5,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  and 
the  United  States  about  2,700,000  tons. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  figures  how  vital 
ibe  export  trade  is  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
in  this  country,  and  the  increased  extent  to  which 
America  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  in  export 
trade  owing  to  its  larger  increase  in  capacity. 

When  the  (Government  subsidy  is  removed  next 
month  we  shall  be  paying  for  blast  furnace  coke 
over  39s.  per  ton  at  ovens  against  the  U.S.A.  price 
of  18s.  to  90s.  per  ton,  at  ovens,  which  is  on 
the  great  causes  of  our  cost  being  so  much  higher 
than  theirs.  As  it  takes  2o  to  35  cwt.  of  coke  to 
make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
to  augment  this  difference  in  price  must  mean 
ruin  to  our  trade. 

i  'oil   uf   I'roductnij   Xterl    in    the    L'nitrd    Kin>jil»m 
and  Effect  •>/  limntimj  tke  Application. 


7.  'Ih"  Commission  will  I*-  aware  that  during 
the  war  certain  subsidies  hare  been  granted  on 
irmi  and  steel  in  order  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the 
wiling  price*  fixed  in  1916.  The  direct  subsidies 
on  steel  were  taken  off  and  the  increases  in  new 
price*  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  approxi- 
mately balanced  the  subsidies.  Taking  steel  ship 
plates  as  typical,  the  price  was  raised  from  £11  10s. 
to  iU  on  1st  February. 

The  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidies, 
direct  and  indirect,  on  pig  iron  will  necessitate 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  all  iron  and 
steel  goods,  and  any  increase  in  the  price  of  coal 
would  hare  to  be  added  to  these  already  high 


We  have  yet  to  find  liuyer*  for  a  large  proportion 
ir  output  at  these  enhanced  prices,  r.  n.|.  i.  i 
necewarr  by  the  present  conditions  apart  from 
th«-  further  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  which  would 
result  by  the  granting  of  any  part  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

r  every  shilling  advance  in  the  price  of  coal, 
approximately  4s  per  ton  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
producing  fim-li««l  -.teel  for  fuel  only.  For  wrought 
iron  tl»-  i  n<-  react-  will  be  much  greater.  But  anv 
advance  in  wages  and  .  onditions  of  miners  will 
also  increase  the  cost  of  home  mined  ironstone  and 
ores,  and  will  add  very  considerably  to  the  4s. 
referred  to  fuel  only. 

With  reference  to  the  part  of  our  product  used 
at  home  in  shipbuilding,  locomotives  and  general 
•  •••i  ;n_'  industries,  working  partly  for  home 
trade  and  partly  for  export,  we  know  that  the 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  are  already  too  high  and 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  cannot  be  carried  on 
f<>r  long  at  anything  tike  the  full  capacity  of  the 
work*  at  this  level  of  price*.  A  further  increase 
would  be  disastrous. 

Th<-  remainder  of  our  product  is  exported  direct. 
snd  it  <MYMDS  practically  .ertain  that  the  quantity 
required  to  absorb  the  balance  of  our  capacit 

il'l    not   be    placed    in    competition    with 

'    -   V.  on   the  basis  of  existing  costs,  and  cer- 

tainly not  if  the  cost  is  further  materially  increased. 

wliwli    have    b«wn     f|not«l     l.y    American 

prod  no-r.1    for    sale    for    export    purpose*    are    con- 

»id"rabl\    Ulow    the    preM»nt    <-o,t    of    production    in 

TV  the  subsidy  on   pig    iron 

is  removed,  snd  this  is  without  taking  into  account 
all  the  late  and  prospective  advances  in  wages  due 
to    the    general    application    of    the   eight    hour*' 
system  to  the  iron  and  "te««l  trade*,  the  full  cli 
of   whirh    .ir.-  appreciated.   but  which   will 

ran.**  u«  the  greatest  anxiety  for  our  export  trade. 

The   home    priiw*    for   cual    in    thin   country    must 
.-T.-.-V  of   the  prirt-s  in   the   Tni'i"!   States  of 
Amerirn.    because    the    published    price  of    Connes- 
vifle  coke  is  IMC  tnan  our  price  for  coal  only. 


Conclusion. 

J,  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  desire  very  emphati- 
cally to  inform  the  Commission  that  the  oilect  ot 
granting  the  application  or  any  part  of  it  which 
would  materially  increase  the  cost  of  coal,  would 
not  only  have  the  effect  of  crippling  many  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  but  would  so  injuriously 
atfoct  the  necessary  direct  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  and  also  exports  of  iron  and  steel  used  iu  the 
construction  of  ships,  locomotives,  machinery,  etc., 
as  to  lead  to  decrease  in  production  of  both  iron 
and  steel  and  consequent  lack  of  employment. 
2830.  Chairman:  Mr.  Talbot,  is  that  your  proof  V— 
Yes. 

•J-vlL.  >i>  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Mr.  Talbot,  you  have. 
been  kind  enough  to  have  this  interesting  document 
printed  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  it  so  clearly.  If  you  turn 
to  the  question  of  wages  have  you  any  record  of  the 
recent  American  advance  in  wages? — No,  1  have  not. 

2832.  Are   you    aware    that    wages  have    inert-used 
very  considerably  there? — During  the  war,  yes. 

2833.  And  they  are  still  at  a  very  much  higher  level 
than  in  this  court  try:- — In  some  cases  possibly. 

2634.  ror  the  Iron  aud  Steel  trade  about  which  we 
are  speaking,  are  the  wages  higher  in  America  than  in 
this  country,  or  lower? — On  the  ton  output  lower. 

2835.  That  is  not  the  point.  Arc  the  wages  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  trade  higher  or  lower?— As  I  say  in 
some  tasttn  higher,  and  in  some  oases  lower. 

3896.  Taking  the  average  wages  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  trade  in  America,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  arc 
very  much  higher  than  here?— They  would  be  higher, 
but  how  much  I  could  not  say. 

8887.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  they  are  very  much 
higher? — If  you  say  so. 

2838.  With  regard  to  miners,  are  you  aware  that 
the  wages  of  miners  in  America  are  very  much  higher 
than  here?— Yes,  I  should  say  that  is  so,  because  their 
output  is  much  larger. 

I  ..rum-  me.  the  output  arises  not,  if  I  may  so 
put  it,  through  laziness  on  the  part  of  our  mine-re ?— 
You  are  suggesting  it. 

•.'-in.  I  only  want  to  get  the  facts  out,  because  IM 
public  do  not  understand.  It  has  been  so  often  mis- 
understood in  the  newspapers  lately  why  the  minors 
in  America  get  so  much  more  coal  than  ours.  1  think 
it  is  high  time  the  public  should  know  that  the 
extra  amount  of  coal  they  get  is  not  because  th« 
miner  there  is  a  better  fellow  or  because  he  works 
r  or  does  not  drink  so  much,  but  simplv  bMMM 
the  coal  is  easier  to  deal  with?— Of  course,  that  U  so. 

2841.  And  that  is  also,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
aided  by  greater  management  efficiency  r1—  That  I 
would  not  criticise,  because  I  <lo  not  know. 

3843.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  here  to-day 
by  a  mining  inspector  that  in  his  district,  a  largo 
part  of  Yorkshire,  he  hardly  thinks  he  can  say  more 
than  one  in  three  of  lite  mines  wero  furnished  with 
what  one  might  modern  up-to-date  plant  and  equip- 

>'ir  Arthur  Duckham :  Was  thit  a  proportion  of 
output,  or  proportion  of  number  ot  mines. 

2843.  Sir  L.  Chiotza  Mnn-'j:    Number  of  mines?— 
I   did   not   hear   it.     I   cannot  say.     I   do   not   know 
whether  we  need   argue  thU.   l>e<  ause   it  is  admitted 
that    mining    is   easier    in    America    than    here,    and 
probably  that  is  the  result  of  the  enormous  difference 
in  output. 

2844.  1   am  much  obliged  to  you.     I   am  sure  you 
will  see  these  are  pertinent  ipestions,   because,   as  I 
understand  this  interesting  paper  you  put  before  us, 
the  suggestion  amounts  to  this:    If  the  wages  in  this 
country  are   increased   in   the   manner   that  is  asked 
for  by  the  miners,   and   if   their  hours  are   Nlfooad 
in  the.  way  they  suggest  also,  and  if,  further,  workers 
in   the  iron   and  steel   trade  also  get  certain   advan- 

which  they  are  asking  for.  it  will  lead— I  do 
not  think  I  am  putting  it  too  strongly,  you  said 
somethipg  about  ruin  in  on-  of  these  paragraphs— 
to  the  ruin  of  the  iron  and  *t.-el  trade? — Wo  Iwlieve 
so.  unless  America  doe,  tli.-  same  thing. 

< .it  is  why  I  thought  my  questions  with 
regard  to  America  were  rather  pertinent.  Have  y,u 
anv  reason  to  suppose  luat  whit»  men  in  America 
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will — t<aking  not  a  short  view  of  this  subject,  but  a 
long  view,  which  is  the  viev  we  are  asked  to  take 
here— accept  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  is 
accepted  here,  or  work  under  worse  conditions 't  In 
other  words,  is  it  not  true  as  time  goes  on  that  the 
conditions  will  equalise  as  between  America  and  this 
country?— I  cannot  prophesy  that,  Sir  Leo,  I  have 
lived  in  America,  and  have  worked  there. 

2s4(i.  Have  you  found  that  they  can  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living;' — No,  they  do  not  accept  a  lower 
standard;  they  work  hard  in  America,  and  they 
believe  in  getting  good  pay. 

2847.  And  they  do  get  good  pay?— Yes 

2848.  I  do  put  it  to  you,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is 
no    reason   to  apprehend   that   wages   here   will   rise 
above  American  wages,  and  it  is  also  true  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment   that  American  wages   are   higher  than 
they    are    here? — We    have    to  consider  what  wages 
really  mean.    In  marketing  our  stuff  we  have  to  look 
at  what  is  the  wage  per  ton.       We  are  quite  prepared 
to   pay  a   very   high  wage   if   the  tonnage   is   repre- 
sented,  but  cannot  pay  a  high  wage  if  the  tonnage 
is  not  represented. 

2849.  Does  not  all  the  experience  of  industry  show 
in    all    countries    everywhere    that    where    employers 
and   private   capitalists   are   favoured   by   low   wages 
they  do   not  employ  methods  of  efficiency   which   are 
employed     where     wages     are     high?— Yes,  I    think 
America   and   Germany   prove   that. 

2850.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  access  to  low  wages  is 
not   really   good   for   an  employer,   hecause  it  causes 
him  to  be  slipshod  and  to  neglect  methods  of  economy 
because   he    can    get    cheap    labour    instead    of    good 
appliances? — I   cannot   follow   that. 

2851.  Is  not  that  rather  the  verdict  of  economists  as 
well  as  practical  men  in  this  matter?     At  any  rate 
it  would   not  he   fair   to  press   you    to   give   me   an 
opinion  which  is  not  your  own.     I  certainly  will  not 
try  to  put  words  into  your  mouth.     I  therefore  pass 
from  that,  and  ask  this,  and  ask  you  it  very  frankly. 
If  you  were  a  miner  in  this  country,  and  you  were 
asked  by   the  nation  this  question:    Will  you  accept 
a  low  standard  of  life,  because  if  you  do  not  accept 
this  low  standard  of  life  the  country  will   fail,  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  will  he  ruined,  the  shipbuilding 
industry  and  the  amount  of  exports  will  fail — if  you 
were  a  miner  and  that  proposition  were  put  to  you, 
what  would  be  your  reply?— I  should  want  to  know 
what  you  meant  by  a  low  standard  of  life. 

2852.  Supposing  you   were  earning,    ns  our   miners 
have  been  earning,  on  the  average  £3  5s.  Od.  a  week, 
which  is   equivalent  to   £1   17s.    6d.   before   the   war, 
and,   if  you   were  living  under  the  conditions   many 
of    our   miners   are   living  under,    would  you    accept 
that  as  a  price  for  maintaining  this  country  and  its 
economy ;  would  you  do  it  yourself  ?    I  put  it  to  you 
quite  frankly  as  a  man? — If  the  country's  existence 
depended  upon  it. 

2853.  You  would  be  content  that  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  might  nourish  and  all  the  trades  of  the  country 
might  flourish,  but  they  flourish  at  the  cost  of  your 
accepting  an  economical  level  lower  than  the  others. 
You  are  a  sort  of  economic  serfs  of  the  whole  of  the 
community,  to  keep  the  output  of  coal  at  so  much  a 
ton  to  keep  them  going,  and  you  have  got  to  accept 
that   wage  and   not  a   penny  more  because  otherwise 
the  price  of  coal  and  iron  and  steel  goes  up. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  think  you  ought  to  tell,  the 
witness  that  the  £3  5s.  Od.  includes  boys. 

2854.  NiV   L.    Chiozza   Money:    Let    us    put    it    at 
£4,  and   half   of   that  is   £2,   which  has  to  be   faced 
by  the   industrial  interests  of  this  country? — If  you 
are  going  to  take  all  the  industrial  interests  of  this 
country,  you  call  them  serfs? 

2855.  No,    no.      I   bring  you    back   to   my  question. 
tf  you  were  a  miner  and  the  question  was  put  to  you, 
that  you  were  to  accept  a  special  rate  of  wage  which 
must  never  pass  above  a  certain  level,   because   if  it 
did  the  other  trades  will  be  ruined,  what  would  be 
your   reply   as    a    man    and    miner?— I   say    if    those 
conditions   exist    with    the    miners   I    do    not    think 
they  will   be  any  better  with  other  trades. 

2856.  It  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question. 
I  suggest  to  you  if  those  were  the  conditions,  and  you 


knew  of  another  country  where  the  conditions  were 
better  you  would  emigrate? — So  I  have,  i  have  been 
out,  and  I  have  conic  hack  hoi 

2857.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only  answer.  May  I 
attempt  to  relieve  your  fears  in  this  matter.  Having 
put  the  worst  of  it,  may  I  now  yive  you  the  best  of 
it?  May  1  point  out  to  you,  it  has  already  been 
shown  here  in  sworn  evidence  that  the  profits  per 
ton  of  coal  at  the  present  time  are  '2s.  (3d.  per  ton  more 
than  they  were  before  the  war,  excluding  all  profits 
derived  from  work  done  in  connection  with  the  bye- 
products  of  the  coke  ovens? 

Mr.  J.  T.  Foryic :  That  was  the  profit  in  Septeinhei 
last — three  months  ending  September. 

Kir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  They  were  the  profits  of 
the  period  January  to  September. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  No,  June  to  September. 

2858.  Nir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  June  to  September,  1 
should  say ;   turned   into  an  annual  rate,   the  figure 
was  3s.  6d.    Are  you  aware  that  that  figure  of  3s.  6d. 
is  2s.  6d.   more  than  the  profits  before  the  war? — 1 
should  like  to  understand  what  you  mean.     2s.  6d.  is 
the  net  profit  which  the  coal  owner  receives. 

2859.  A   part    is   taken    as  excess   profit,   but   that 
is  not  the  point? — It  is. 

2860.  Let  us  be  quite  serious,   Mr.  Talbot;    this    is 
a  very  serious  question? — I   am   quite  as  serious  as 
you   are. 

2861.  It   has  been   shown   in  evidence   that   in   the 
period  June  to  September  last  year,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  it  was  any  different  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  the  profits  at  the  annual  rate  were 
2s.  6d.  per  ton  higher  than  before  the  war — whether 
taken  by  the  Treasury  or  the  coal  owner  is  another 
matter.     They  are  the  profits  of  the  industry.     I  say 
again,  are  you  aware  it  has  been  put  in  evidence  that 
the  profits  are  2s.  6d.  more  than  before  the  war? — I 
take  your  statement  for  it. 

28C2.  If  the  miners  were  only  asking  for  2s.  6d.  you 
would  be  under  no  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  your  industry  ? — Yes,  because  our  costs  are  too 
high  already. 

2863.  Next,  are  you  aware  further  that  these  colliery 
companies  made  another  estimated  6d.  per   ton  on   the 
profits  of  the  bye-products  of  coke  ovens  V 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fort/if. :  That  is  another  industry. 
Sir  L.  Cliinz^n  Mnnci/  -.  Will  you  allow  me  to  put  my 
question.     Are  you  aware  of  that  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

2864.  Even  if  we  leave  that  out  of  account,  there  is 
2s.  6d.  profit  on  the  coal  industry  alone.     Are  you  further 
aware  that  the  royalties  in  this  country  amount  to  6d.  per 
ton?- Yes. 

2865.  As  a  citizen  and  a  representative  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers,  if  you  were  faced  with  this  terrible  posi- 
tion of  suggesting  to  the  coal  miners  that  they  have  to 
accept  a   low  standard  of   living   to   keep   the  collieries 
going,   would  you   consent   to   the   Government   of   this 
country  paying  out  the  owners  of  royalties,  nationalising 
the  whole  of  the  minerals,  and  saying  to  the  miners  '  We 
cannot  say  to  you  accept  a  lower  standard  ;  we  will  raise 
your  standard  at  least  by  6d.  and  we  will  wipe  out  roval 
ties  ?  '—No 

2866.  Then   you   would   drive   the  miner   out   of   the 
country  by  not  doing  so  ? — Many  people  have  emigrated, 
and  bettered  themselves. 

2867.  You  would  consent  to  them  being  emigrated  'i — 
Yes. 

2868.  Would    you    consent    to    1,100,000    emigrating 
lather  than  adopt  such  measures  as  that?     I  suggest  to 
you,  at  any  rate,  if   the   Government  took  that   course, 
whether  advisable  or  inadvisable,  that  would  be  another 
6d.  for  the  mineis.     That  would  make  3s.,  would  it  not? 
That  is  to  say,  2s.  Od.  off  the  profit  as  compared  with  the 
profit  pre-war,  and  Od.  from  the  royalties  ;  that  is  3s.  ?— 
Yes. 

2869.  Are  you  aware  that   yesterday  Mr.  Davies,  the 
transport   expert,   said   to   this   Committee   that   in    his 
opinion,  which  is  an  expert  opinion  like  yours  in  another 
direction,  the  saving  on  the  coal  transport  scheme,  which 
had  been  organised  by  the  Coal  Mines  Department,  was 
equivalent  to  3d.  per  ton.     Will  you  take  that  from  meV 
— Yes. 

2870.  Are  you    aware  he  also  said   that  even    greater 
saving   could    lie   made    by  a   transport   organisation    of 
inter-areas  which   he  estimated  at   least  as  another  3d.; 
that  makes  another  Od.  on  transport ;  and  that  comes  now 
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to  3s.  6d.  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you  mean  by 
inter-areas. 

The  Coal  Mines  Department  instead  of  allowing 
coal  to  be  moved,  as  I  chink  and  I  think  Mr.  Davis 
thought,  rather  foolishly  and  uselessly  about  the  country. 
defined  areas  within  which  it  was  to  be  moved  about,  and 
they  therefore  saved  train  miles  and  saved  money  to  the 
country,  if  not  to  tin  railway  companies.  The  country 
could  give  the  miner  the  advantage  of  that  saving? — That 
11  rather  an  erroneous  assumption,  because  you  rather  ar- 
rogate to  yourself  that  all  coals  are  the  same  and  all  equal. 

Mr.  Davis  who  was  an  expert  was  rather  dealing 
with  that  subject. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgir  :  Was  1  e  an  expert  on  coal  Y 

ThoaMf   Hoyden  :  No*,  on   coal   at  all  :    he  knew 
„•  about  it. 

Sir  /..  '  '  »ry:   Mr.   DavU  said  he  had 

employed  experts  to  inquire  into  those  complaints,  and 
in  nearly  every  cise  they  were  found  futile ''. — I  beg  hi* 
pardon,  but  they  are  not  futile.  We  are  dealing  with 
them  to-day. 

•  Will  you  name  one  now.     I  would  like  to  ask  to 
recall  Mr.  Davis  with  regard  to  that.  Mr.  President  ?— For 
different  purposes  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  we  want 
different  kinds  of  coal.     Take  coke-making,  which  yon 
suggested  belonged  to  the  collieries  ;  we,  the  iron  and 
steel  works,  consider  it  belongs  to  ourselves. 

>.  I  did  not  mention  it  belonged  to  the  collieries  ;  I 
merely  mentioned  the  fact.  In  some  eases  it  did  actually 
belong  to  them  ? — Well  it  is  exceedingly  important  you 
should  get  the  right  kind  of  coal  for  that  purpose.  For 
coke-making  we  desire  it  to  be  low  in  ash  and  sulphur  ; 
we  aho  desire  that  it  will,  when  it  is  coked,  have  a  hard 
physical  structure.  Your  inter-areas  idea  will  not  give 
you  that,  because  sometimes  the  coal  which  you  want 
must  come  outside  those  areas.  The  sune  with  gas  coal  ; 
we  used  to  get  a  great  deal  of  gas  coal  outside  one  of 
those  areas  which  has  been  stopped  to  -is  daring  the  war  ; 
bnt  we  have  suffered  very  considerably  by  it,  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  3d.  or  fid.  which  you  say  yon  have  saved. 

2876.  Mr.  Davis  said  be  had  dealt  with  a  very  large 
number  of  these  cises,  and  I  think  in  all  but  about  5  per 
cent,  be  had  been  able  successfully  to  deal  with  it.  He 
did  say  there  were  some  cases  which  be  dealt  with  by 
giving  the  people  the  kind  of  coal  they  wanted.  He  notes 
that,  but  he  thought  still  very  great  economies  could  In- 
effected  ?— We  consider  it  more  important  to  look  at  the 
metallurgical  side  than  the  question  of  inter-areas. 

•  iously  it  cannot  always  happen  that  these 
coals  want  moving  for  technical  purposes ;  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  merely  moved  because  people  do 
not  quite  understand  what  they  are  doing  in  moving  these 
things  about  ?— I  am  speaking  ptrticularlv  about  my  own 
trade.  Whether  it  applies  to  household  trade  I  am  not 
disenwing.  I  am  speaking  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
which  in  a  big  industry. 

II  you  take  it  that  Mr.  Davis  said  be  employed 
experts  of  many  trade*  and  that  in  a  great  number  of  the 
cases  of  the  kind  you  mention  be  has  been  able  to  settle 
them,  although  be  had, not  nettled  all  of  them?— That  is 
a  general  complaint  in  oar  trade. 

2879.  May  I  pass  to  another  item.  I  should  like,  if  I 
may,  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  some  further  question  on  that  Mr. 
President. 

•rUinly. 

.irlltur  ll,,.-i-h,,m  ;  We  might  call  evidence  from  the 
other  |K>int  of  view,  bxanse  evidence  i*  quite  plentiful. 
.Sir  1..  Ckiotii  Monty  •  Mr.  Davis  spoke  yesterday  about 
the  pooling  of  railway  wagons.     Mr.  Davis  in  the  I  > 
Goods  Manager  of  the  London  and  Nortb-Western  Rail- 
way Company. 

•  rman  :  Let  the  witness  have  a  copy  of  his  evidence, 
and  then  you  can   refer   him   to   tlie   particular  questions 
and  answenyou  wish  to  direct  his  attention  to. 

'   L.  C'kintta  Money  :  I  »m  afraid    I   cou'd  not 

refer  to  the  particular  question      It  is  not  a  miller  of 

definite  statement.     I  only  want  ><>  tell   Mr.  Talbot  that 

1  n  n  i«  tl  •        U  Manager  of  tli-  London 

and  North- Western  Railway,  and  h;  is  giving  his  opinion 

•ling  of  wagon*,  and  in  o,<p  witimi  to  private 
ownership  of  wagons.  In  connect!  n  with  tlmt  In-  did  not 
make  any  definite  estimate,  but  In-  did  <ay  thit  a  very 

.'  could  !«•  cflWtwl,  and  railway  •vonoiny  rould 
I  rii  MI  you  would  :ii;n  .•  :r  ,r.  you 

•T  that  went  to  tli.   niin.-r  th.in  that  the  miner 


should  be  driven  into  emigration  by  accepting  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Assuming  for  the  moment  there  is  a 
very  large  saving — 4d.,  5d.  or  Gd.  a  ton — to  be  effected  l>y 
the  pooling  of  wagons,  or  whatever  the  figure  may  be  ; 
in  consequence  of  the  Government  making  the  saving 
through  compelling  the  pooling  of  wagons  and  compelling 
that  railway  economy,  you  would  rather  it  went  to  the 
miner  than  that  the  miner  should  suffer  V — I  do  not  want 
the  miner  to  suffer,  but  what  relation  there  is  between 
pooling  of  wagons  and  miners'  wages  I  can  hardly  sec. 

2881.  This,  of  course,  that  in  the  final  consumption  of 
coal  and  its  final  price,  all  these  factors  enter.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  or  transport  of  coal,  we  are 
saving  something  for  you,  and  therefore,  if  you  give  the 
miner  more  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  you  pay  more. 
If  we  can  reduce  the  railway  rate  by  2s.,  and  if  we  give 
the  miner  the  corresponding  2s.,  you  at  any  rate  would 
not  pay  more  '.' — No. 

-'.  Perhaps  you  see  now  what  I  mean  V— Well,  1 
suppose  if  no  one  is  going  to  suffer,  and  the  miners  get 
the  3d.,  there  can  be  no  objection. 

2883.  Quite.  My  remarks  are  directed  to  your  assump- 
tion, which  really  striken  me  as  rather  amazing,  in  the  first 
part  of  your  paper,  where  you  say  :  "  Witness  desires  to 
r.-f.-r  to  the  following  facts  set  out  in  this  paragraph  with- 
out elaborating  them,  as  they  are  either  self-evident  or 
will  no  doubt  be  proved  in  detail  by  other  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  coal  trade."  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Talbot  comes 
here  assuming  in  advance  there  is  to  be  an  enormous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  coal  :  without  examining  it,  he  says  it  is 
self-evident,  or  it  will  no  doubt  be  proved  by  other 
witnesses  representing  the  coal  trade.  Upon  that,  he  pro- 
duces all  this  elaborate  document  ?—  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  that  turns  out  to  be  untrue  when  you  get  the  evidence, 
but  from  what  I  have  been  advised  there  is  to  be  a  serious 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal. 

•  .  You  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  this  Commission  during  the  lant 
few  days  ? 

I  rthur  /iiK-klmm  :  May  I  suggest  the  witness  goes 
away  and  reads  the  evidence  ?  It  would  be  so  much 
tatter  for  the  witness  to  read  the  evidence  than  for  Sir 
Leo  to  tell  him. 

L.  Chi»zz:i  .Vuuey  :  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask 
my  questions  in  my  own  way.  It  may  be  a  bad  way,  but 
I  am  going  to  do  it.  Now  with  regard  to  these  railway 
economies  generally,  I  have  only  named  to  you  the  results 
of  the  transport  scheme,  and  the  results  of  the  inter-area 
scheme  which  has  not  yet  been  put  into  effect,  bnt  from 
which  Mr.  Davis  expected  good  results,  and  the  results  of 
the  pooling  of  wagons,  which  certainly  would  not  affect 
the  kind  of  coal  :  the  pooling  of  wagons  is  quite  apart 
from  that  ?— No. 

2885.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Tatlow  went  so  far— I  took 
down  Mr.  Tatlow's  words  to-day— as  to  call  it  a  sub- 
stantial economy  in  the  pooling  of  wagons.  If  that 
pooling  of  wagons  effected  an  economy  of  only  a  few 
pence  on  coal,  it  would  be  four  times  that  on  steel, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2H87.  I'rn  l, ml, i.  therefore,  it  would  relieve  vour  fears  ? 
—Partly. 

-'-•*-     'A-    '  nor.    Mr.    I'tv-i'l.-nt ,    L'OII.-    into    othi-r 

iiomies.  but  I  did  suggest  to-day  to  Mr.  Tatlow, 
a  iin'inlHT  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  that  it 
would  b<j  possible  if  that  action  were  taken  by  the 
Government  of  this  country  faced  with  the  re-construction 
of  this  country  and  faced  with  this  very  serious  position 
rin-n-rit.  the  miners  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
strike  on  the  20th  unless  something  happens  ;  and  I  want 
to  put  this  to  you  as  a  business  man.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  Government  of  the  country,  considering  the  high 
railway  rates  of  this  country,  which  1  think  I  can  put  in 
evidence  to  prove  are  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  higher  than  in  America,  higher  than  in  Germany, 
higher,  that  is,  than  in  the  two  countries  that  are  big  iron 
and  steel  producing  countries  :  if  the  Government,  faced 
with  this  remarkable  position,  were  to  say.  we  will  cut 
a  certain  amount  of  the  dead  weight  off  the  railway 
capitals.  We  know  the  railways  of  this  country  were 
limit  under  circumstances  which  they  were  not  wholly 
responnilile  for:  they  had  to  fight  it  out  with  landlords 
ana  they  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  uselessly. 

t'liiiirmnii  :   IK  thin  a  question.  Sir  Leo? 

'•!**'.'.  ,s',r  L.  Ckiutta  Mnitfi/  :  Iain  putting  a  question. 
If  fa«,vd  with  thimu  circumstances,  would  you  as  a 
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business  111:111  think  it  a  reasonable  proposition  to  cut  part 
of  that  loss  rather  than  face  a  position  in  which  you  had 
to  say  to  the  miners  either  accept  a  low  standard  of  wage 
or  emigrate.  By  cutting  part  of  the  transport  charges 
you  could  relieve  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  whether  n 
consumer  like  yourselves,  or  whether  a  consumer  like  a 
domestic  consumer  ;  you  could  say,  we  will  cut  that  part 
of  the  railway  loss,  and.  reduce  our  freight  charges  in 
order  to  relieve  and  stimulate  industry  ? — Your  sugges- 
tion is  somewhat  wrapped  up.  It  really  means  a  con- 
fiscation of  capital,  and  that  I  should  not  agree  to. 

2890.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  at  all.     I  am  suggesting 
that  railway  shareholders  should  be  paid  out  and  the  Gov- 
ernment cut  the  loss. 

>'//•  Arthur  Duckhn-t  :  And  come  on  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  Company  still  having  to  pay  it  back  through  taxa- 
tion. 

Wittiest :  If  you  could  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  shareholders  I  should  see  no  objection  to  it. 

2891.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Atone;/  :  Finally  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retail  price.     A  large  part  of  the  coal  does  not 
go  to  people  like  yourself,  but  goes  to  domestic  consumers 
There  are  very  considerable  expenses  there      If  it  could 
be  shown  that  2s.  or  3s  ,  or  even  Is.  of  those  expenses  of 
distribution  could  be  saved,  would  not  that  again  be  some- 
thing towards   what  we  require  for  the  miner  ? — With 
regard  to  those  people,  whoever  they  are,  it  is  a  trade  I  do 
not  understand,  I  must  admit.     They  must  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  they  are  doing  useful  work. 

2892.  The  factor,  we  are  given  to  understand,  has  prac- 
tically no  capital. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  He  has  railway  wagons. 
Sir  L.  Chiozsa  Money  :  So  far  from  being  a  gain  to  the 
country,  the  factor's  wagon  is  a  loss  to  the  country. 
Sit  Arthur  Duckham  :  He  has  capital. 

2893.  Si)1    L.   Chiozza    Money  :    Supposing    that    was 
altered,   that   would  relieve  your  fears  ?— Yes,   but  you 
must  not  do  injury  to  another  class. 

2894.  Quite.     I  put  it  to  you  the  miners  are  a  class  that 
deserve  our  sympathy.     There  are  four  miners  killed  every 
day  ? — I  am  very  sorry.     We  know  thai. 

2895.  It  is  not  everybody  who  does  know  it.     May  I 
direct  your  attention  to  this  with  regard  to  output.     This 
is  a  very  important  point.     In  1913  the  output  of  coal  in 
this  country  was  287,000.000  tons.      Let  us  suppose,  as 
one  opinion  has  already  been  given  us,  that  the  reduction 
in  output  because  of  the  diminution  in  hours  required 
would  be  20  per  cent.     20  per  cent,  of  that  287,000,000 
would  be  57,000,000,  reducing  the  output  in  the  country 
to  280,000,000  tons.     That  230,000,000  tons  is  actually 
more  than  the  present  coal  output  of  the  country.     It 
therefore  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  a  reduction 
in  output  occurred  through  the  miners'  programme  that 
the  present  output  of  coal  in  the  country  would  be  reduced? 
— But  we  want  an  increased  output. 

2896.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  this  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  which  you  fear  is  based  upon  a  further 
supposed  fall  of  the  present  output,  which  is  in  itself  a 
large  fall  as  compared  with  pre-war. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Part  of  it  is. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  A  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Give  Mr.  Talbot  the  figures. 

A"'/';-  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  That  part  was  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  most  able-bodied  miners  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war,  and  they  are  now  returning.  Therefore, 
I  do  suggest  to  you  that  the  fears  with  regard  to  the  fall 
in  output  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  therefore 
very  possibly  the  rise  in  the  wage  cost  of  coal  will  not  be 
probably  more  than  a  few  shillings.  Do  you  follow  that 
argument  with  some  assent  ? 

2897.  Chairman  :    Do   you    understand    the   question, 
Mr.  Talbot  ? — No,  it  was  rather  a  long  one. 

Chairman  :  Do  you  mind  repeating  it,  Sir  Leo. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :   It  is  rathei   difficult,  but  it  is 
rather  important. 

Chair/nan  :  Just  repeat  the  question. 

2898.  ,S'/>  L.  Chiozzn  .!/../»•//  :  The  -:oint  is  this  :   If  the 
pre-war  output  of  coal  is  taken,  and  20  per  cent,  reduction 
is  taken  upon  that,  it  reduces  the  annual  output  of  coal 
to  a  figure  which  is  more  than  the  present  output.     Does 
not  that  rather  relieve  your  fears  with  rogan)  to  thr  fall 
in  output  V — Yes. 

2899.  If  that  is  the  case,  therefore  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  coal  may  not,  after  all,  be  more  than  a  few  shillings 


jier  ton  ? — If  you  get  the  same  output  in  six  hours  as  you 
do  in  eight,  that  is  the  point. 

2900.  Remember,  Mr.  Talbot,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
present  price  of  coal,  are  we  not  ?     The  figures  given  in 
your  proof  here  are  based  upon  the  present  price  of  coal. 
With  regard  to  the  present  price  of  coal  does  it  not  arise 
from  the  conditions  which  obtain,  including  the  present 
output  which  has  fallen  ?— Yes. 

2901.  Therefore   the   question   of   output  has  already 
been  discounted  in  that  figure  ?— Yes. 

2902.  Does  not  that  rather  show  that  the  fears  you  ex- 
presssd  in  this  document  are  a  little  exaggerated  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

2903.  May  1  suggest  to  you  finally  that,  in  view  of  the 
savings  I  have  suggested  to  you,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
those  savings  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  miners' 
programme  upon  the  cost  of  coal.     Is  not  there   at  any 
rate  a  big  credit  balance? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
big  credit  at  all. 

2904.  At  any  rate  may  I  ask  whether  these  considera- 
tions which  I  have  put  to  you  were  present  in  your  mind 
when  you  kindly  put  this  document  before  us  ? — No.     We 
have  simply  got  the  ideas  produced  there.     You  propose 
to  get  something  from  somewhere  else  to  help  it.     That 
was  not  in  our  minds  at  all,  of  course. 

2905.  At  any  rate  there  are  these  savings  I  have  spoken 
of.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fears  with  regard  to  the 
fall  of  output  are  not  realised,  I  think  you  will  admit  a 
very  great  part  of  your  argument  goes  by  the  board  ? — I 
will  not  admit  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Our  claim  was  not  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  can  get  as  cheap  coal. 

2906.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  The  clai  u  goes  back  to 
what  I  have  really  put  at  the  beginning  :  ought  not  the 
miners  of  this  country  to  have  a  decent  standard  of  life. 
You  agree  to  that  ? — Yes. 

2907.  You  agree  to  it,  even  if  it  costs  a  few  shillings ' 
more  per  ton  ?— More. 

2908.  Yes  ?—  If  the  country  can  stand  it  as  a  whole. 

2909.  Mr.  R.  //.  Tawney :    I   have   only   one   or   two 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask.     Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
hours  of  labour  are  in  the  industry  which  you  represent, 
which  I  think  is  the  iron  and  steel  industry  ? — We  have 
just  arranged  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

2910.  Mr.  frank  Hodges  :  Does  that  mean  a  48-hour 
week  ? — No,  they  work  continuously  through  the  week. 

2911.  Mr.  Sidney   Webb:  What   reduction   is  it   from 
what  it  was  previously  ? — They  used  to  work  what  they 
call  the  two-shift  system,  that  is   12  hours  instead  of  8, 
two  shifts  in  the  24  hours  instead  of  three  shifts. 

2912.  Mr.  R.  Smillie  :  Is   it   a   blast   furnace  ?— Blast 
furnace   and   steel  works.     In  certain  districts,  probably 
you  know,  they  have  had  the  eight   hours'  shift   for  20 
years,  but  not  in  all  of  them. 

2913.  Mr.  R.  H.  Sawney  :  Do  you  know  what  average 
time  the  miner  spends  on  his  work  ''. 

2914.  If  you  were  told  it  was  a  good  deal  longer  than 
the  hours  you  mentioned,  should  you  not  think  there  was 
a  prima  facie  case  for  revising  them  ? — I  never  understood 
it  was  longer  than  eight  hours.     I  have  always  understood 
there  was  an  Act  to  prevent  that. 

2915.  You  obviously  have  not  studied  the  intricacies  of 
that  Act.     The  Act  was  intended  to  be  an  eight  hours 
Act,  but  an  Inspector  informed  us  this  morning  that  the 
average  time  spent   by   the   miners   on    their   work   was 
longer  than  that. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  In  that  particular  witness's  district. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  :  In  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and 
Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  Eight  hours  and  44  minutes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  All  right,  eight  hours  and  44 
minutes:  I  will  not  haggle  with  you  about  the  last  16 
minutes.  However,  substantially,  it  is  a  good  deal  longer 
than  the  people  you  employ  ? — If  what  you  say  is  correct. 

2917.  There  is  a  prima  fm-ic  case  forgiving  the  miners 
something  like  good  c  mditions  ? — Our  men  are  actually 
at  their  work  for  eight  hours. 

2918.  So  are  the  miners.     I  have  been  tolling  you  that 
the  miners  work  a  good  deal  more  than  eiyht  hours. 

2919.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :    Is   that   actually   convn  '.' 
Are  not  your  workmen  actually  inside  the  gate  for  eight 
hours  ? — They  change  each  other  off. 

.I//-.  Ifiiliri-l  Xiiiillii'  :  It  includes  the  time  tiken  up  in 
getting  to  their  work. 
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• :  It  is  perfectly  clear  ;  they  change 
each  other  over  at  the  work.  That  makes  it  eight  hours' 
work. 

//•ibtii  .Sinil/i  :  It  includes  the  meal  time. 
They  aru  there  eight  hours,  but  they  do  not  work  eight 
hours?— They  always  have  rests. 

//.  I'mrnty  :  I  have  only  one  other  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  yon.     Does  this  document,  which  is 
very  interesting,  represent  the  considered  views  of   the 
ial  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers?— 

r« 

-'  The  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  proving  that 
if  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  did  take  place  the 
result  in  certain  circumstances  would  be  prejudicial?— 
Very  prejudicial. 

'•.   Hut  you  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  fact 
where  such  a  result  is  likely  to  take  place.  I  understand  ? 
we  expect  that  to  be  proved. 

i.  Yes,  but  I  put  it  to  you  when  you  come  and  tell 
as  that  a  certain  alteration  is  going  to  produce  disastrous 
consequences  you  are  bound  to  show  that  the  alteration 
is  likely  to  take  place,  and  though  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  read  this  document  of  yours  with  the  care  which  it 
deserves,  I  have  looked  through  it  and  cannot  find  a  single 
sentence  dealing  with  that  question  at  all.  Am  I  right  in 
that  ?  If  that  is  so,  would  it  be  a  proper  thing  for  us  to 
suggest  to  the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturer*  that,  before  they  give  evidence,  they 
should  study  the  facts. 

2925.  Sir  Arthur  />"•  iA/iw.  :  I  have  just  one  point  to 
put  to  yon  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  coke  for  blast  furnaces. 
Von  aay  ;  "  We  shall  be  paying  for  blast  furnace  coke 
over  39s.  per  ton  at  ovens  against  the  U.S.A.  price  of  18s. 
to  20s.  per  ton."  Are  they  comparable  at  the  Fame  time  ? 
Are  they  actual  figures  given  at  the  same  time? — The 
prices  I  have  taken  are  from  the  February  6th  issue  of 
the  "  Iron  sud  Steel  Trade  Review." 

I  mly  want  to  be  assured  that  the  state  of  wages 
in  both  countries  are  the  same.  They  bad  not  been 
raised  or  decreased  on  one  aide  or  the  other  ?— The  date 
is  February  6tb,  and  the  price  it  gives  for  coke  at  the 
ovens  is  4  dollars  50  cents. 

J'.'.'T  I  .In  not  know  whether  frou  your  knowledge  of 
America  yon  can  tell  us  tlu«  Sir  l/eo  was  talking  about 
the  wages  in  America  being  higher  than  in  this  country. 
Is  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  in  this  country? — I 
•b<>o Id  say  it  is. 

v  Mr.  £«<»'«  W'l>l,  :  I  think  I  gathered  yon  have 
just  had  a  general  reduction  of  hours  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Trade,  and  that  that  reduction  would  be  to  tho- 
roughly speaking,  one -thirl  - 
-  miners  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  hours 
» In.  h,  as  far  as  we  can  get  it  ont,  is  to  be  a  reduction  of 
two-sevenths,  slightly  IMS  than  one-third?  I  do  not  want 
to  exaggerate  in  any  way  but  the  miners  are  asking, 
although  not  quite  the  *ame  reduction  of  hours  as  your 
•en  have  just  received,  just  alioot  the  same.  Have  yon 
realised  that  it  is  just  about  the  same  ?— Yes. 

2980.  Have  you  realised  it  was  the  example  of  your 
men  which  may  have  started  the  miners  to  ask  for  thst 
reduction  ?— I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

2931.  Supposing  your  men  were  now  put  lack  through 
bad  trade  or  what  not  t..  the  old  hours  at  the  request  of 
liners  ;  supposing  the  miners,  in  ordtv  that  they 
might  get  more,  asked  yon  to  pot  your  men  back  to  the 
old  hour*,  would  yon  think  your  men  would  agree  to  it? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

8932.  Do  you  think  that  l>\  representations  of  this  sort 
that  you  will  be  able  to  induce  the  Miners'  Federation  not 

ikv  on  the  22nd  March,  because  this  is  a  sun;, 
that  the  whole  of  their  scheme  should  be  rejected.  You 
•  know  whether  you  think  that  or  not.  Would  you 
prefer  to  strike  on  the  22nd  March  in  the  interests  of 
your  trade  ?— Strikes  are  not  in  the  int<  res's  of  i.ur  trade 
and  can  only  be  *  calamity  to  the  country. 

9933.  My  question  is  this  :  supposing  the  (iovernmeut 
come  to  the  conclusion   that  I  he   miners  were  going  to 
•he  22nd  March  unless  their  claim  were  con- 
ceded, which   would  you  prefer   in  the   int. Tents  of    the 
i  ud  Steel  trade  ?— I  should  prefi  r  that  the  miners 
strike 

2934.   Yon  think  that  would  U   in  the  intertills   of   the 

•rsdV?      I  want  to  gvt  it   fr.ini   you.      V.ii 

think  it  Mould  !••  ni..re   in    the    interests   ..I    ''..•  IL.II   and 

should   strike  from  one  end  of 

ngdom  to  the  other,  than  that  tie   miners  should  I. 


reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  steel  workers'  hours  ? 

Sir  'Hunan*  Hmjilen  :  What  I  suggest  the  witness  means 
is  that  it  would  be  less  damaging. 

J/r.  Siilnry  \\'?bb  :  You  nieai  it  would  be  less  damaging 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade  ? 

Mr.  Arthur  linlfiiur  :  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  hours, 
luit  it  is  also  a  question  of  wages. 

•_".i.r>.  Mr.  Si  hiey  Webb  :  Take  the  wages  next.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wages  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  trade  lately  ? — During  the  war. 

2936.  But  as  you  say  in  consequence  of  the  shortening 
of  hours,  that  is  your  expression,  is  it  not  ? — We  shall 
have  to  pay  more  wages.  Oh,  yes.     We  h  ive  to  pay  for 
the  third  shift. 

2937.  It  is  because  you  have  to  pay  more  wages  to  the 
men  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade  that  you  are  representing 
it  is  impossible  that  the  coal  miners  should  have  higher 
wages  without  injuring  your  trade  ? — No. 

2938.  That  is  surely  your  argument  on  page  4.     You 
give  that  as  R  reason  why  the  cost  of  coal  cannot  be  re- 
duced.    Tou  say  :  "  All  the  late  and  prospective  advances 
in  wages  due  to  the  general  application  of  the  eight  hours' 
system  to  the  Iron  and  Steal  trades,  the  full  effect  of 
which   arc   not   yet   appreciated."     lhat   is   one   of   the 
reasons  you  give  why  it  will  cause  your  trade  the  greatest 
possible  injury  if  the  miners  receive  an  advance  of  wages. 
Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  you  are  suggesting  that  the 
workers  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  trade  are  to  get  the  advance 
rather  than  the  miners  ?— -The  reason  those  men  have  got 
the  advance  is  because  we  have  had  to  employ  another 
shift.     The  reason  it  has  cost  us  more  money  is  that  we 
have  to  employ  another  shift.     Some  of  the  men  in  the 
Iron  and  Steel  trade  are  having  reduced  wages  now  they 
are  working  eight  hours. 

'.  You  are  pointing  out  that  you  are  having  to  pay 
a  largely  increased  cost  of  wages  to  the  men  in  the  Iron 
and  Steel  trade  generally  ?— Because  we  have  to  pay  for 
another  shift. 

2940.  That  is  the  net  result.  Because  you  are  having 
to  do  that,  yon  are  suggesting  that  as  a  reason  why  the 
miners  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  more  wages  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

•_".'  1 1 .  Surely  that  n  the  effect  of  your  argument  ? — Not 
altogether. 

.".'42.  Are  you  not  deducing  that  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  iron  aud  steel  trade  is  damaged  if  the  miners  get 
an" increase? — We  say  that  is  an  extra  reason. 

2943.  You  are  deducing  that  as  a  reason  ;  therefore  it 
comes  to  this,  yon  are  alleging  because  the  iron  and  steel 
workers  have  got  an  advance,  therefore   the  coal  miners 
must  not  be  conceded  an  a  Ivance.     That  is  surely  your 
argument,  is  it  not  ? — No. 

2944.  Wbst  do  you  mean  on  page  4  ?     You  have  just 
told  me  you  allege  that  as  an  additional  reason  against 
the  miners  receiving  their  advance.     You  see,  this  is  i.ot 
rnimncing  to  the  miners.     We   have  to  explain   to   the 
miners  they  cannot  be  granted  the  advance  because  the 
iron   and   steel    workers  have   already   been   granted   an 
advance. — The    iron    and   steel   workers  have   not  been 
granted  an  advance.     I  say  it  has  cost  us  more  because  we 
are    employing   another     shift.       The    men   themselves 
individually  are  not  getting  more  money. 

>.  ¥«•  talked  about  an  advance  in  wages  ;  but  in 
any  case,  surely  there  have  been  advances  in  wages  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  ? — Yes,  certainly  during  the  war. 

2946.  You  are  alleging  "  the  late  and  prospective  ad- 
vances in  wages  due  to  the  general  application  of  the  eight 
hours'  system  to  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  full  effects 
of  which  are  not  yet  appreciated,  but  which  will  cause  UP 
the  greatest   anxiety   for   our  export  trade."     You  are 
alleging  we  ought  not  to  grant  the  miners'  claim,  because 
owing    to   the    fact  that    the    iron    and    steel    workers' 
earnings  have  been  advanced  it   will  injure  the  iron  ami 
steel  trade? — We  say  not  that  the  individual  wages  are 
being  advanced  ;  we  say  that  the  cost  to  ns  is  more.  l» 
cause  we  brought  in  the  eight  hours  shifts  instead  of  the 
I-  hours  shifts. 

2947.  I  am  not  arguing  on  that  point.     It  is  because 
you  have  a  higher  cost  for  labour,  aud  therefore  you  sug- 
gest, having  given  that  higher  cost  of  labour  to  the  iron 
and  steel  workers  it  should  not  now  be  given  to  the  coal 
workers.     That  is  your  argument  ? — My  |>oiiit  is  that  the 
individual  iron  and  steel  worker  does  not  ;•• 

-  I  KM  nut  .JOHII;  to  drop  this  |K)ilit.  Yon  are 
a-kini;  n-  to  rule  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  to  grant  this  advance  and  this  shortening  of 
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hours  to  the  coal  miners,  and  you  allege  as  a  reason  for 
that  "  the  late  and  prospective  advances  in  wages  due  to 
the  general  application  of  the  eight  hours'  system  to  the 
iron  and  steel  trades,  the  full  effects  of  which  are  not  yet 
appreciated."  You  give  that  as  a  reason.  Then  you 
mean  we  are  to  tell  the  coal  miners,  that  because  the  iron 
and  steel  workers  have  had  these  advances,  and  this  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  therefore  the  miners  cannot  have  it.  That 
is  your  argument,  is  it  not  V  Do  you  not  see  it  is  rather 
weak  to  put  it  to  the  miners  in  that  way  ? — You  may 
consider  it  so. 

2949.  Let  us  take  another  point.     I  think  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  has  been  rather  prosperous  lately,  has  it  not, 
perha]  s  not  so  prosperous  as  the  coal  trade.     We  will  put 
it  in   this  way.     Have  you  any  idea  how  much  Excess 
Profits  Duty  has  been  paid  by  the  iron  and  steel  trade  ? — 
Of  course  not. 

2950.  Have  you  any  idea  what  shares  are  selling  for  iu 
the  iron  and  steel  trade.     They  are  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  higher. 

2951.  Higher  than  they  have  ever  been  within  your 
recollection  ? — That  may  be  so. 


2952.  Considering  the  trade  is  so  prosperous  as  that 
are  you  going  to  ask  us  to  tell  the  coal  miners  they  cannot 
have  what  you  have  been  calling  a  decent  ttandarJ  of  life, 
because  the  iron  and  steel  trade  will  be  ruined,  when  we 
know  and  you  are  telling  us  of  the  enormous  profits  the 
trade  are   making.      Would    that    be   convincing   to  the 
miners  ? — I  have  not  said  they  are  enormous. 

2953.  You  have  said  they  are  higher  than  at  any  time 
in  your  recollection  ? — I  said  the  shares  were. 

2954.  Does  noi;  that  mean  that  the  profits  are  ? — Not 
always. 

2955.  You  are  not  denying  the  fact  that  they  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been  ?— I  say  within  my  recollection, 
during  the  last  seven  or  ten  years. 

2950.  We  are  to  tell  the  coal  miners  that  they  are  to  be 
refused  their  advance  in  wages  in  order  to  maintain  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  at  a  height  which  is  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  The  miners  have  had  advances  of 
wages,  you  know. 

Mr.  Fi-imk  JImlges  :  The  coal  trade  has  not  been  ruined 
yet. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 

FIRST    STAGE. -SIXTH    DAY. 
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PHESBNT  : 
THE  Ho.NouiiAiiLK  MH.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (i»i   the     I 'hair, 


Alrt.  ARTHUR  BALFOUK. 

Mil.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

Siu    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 

MK.  J.    T.    FORGIE. 

Mil.  FRANK    HODGES. 

Siu    LEO    CHIOZ/A    MONEY. 


SIE    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MK.  ROBERT   SMILLIE. 
MR     HERBERT    SMITH. 
MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 
ME.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MB.  EVAN   WILLIAMS. 


Km   IMCHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

Mil.  H.  J.  WILSON  (Assessor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairmnn:  Gentlemen,  I  want,  if  I  may,  to  make 
one  appeal  to  the  Commissioners.  The  witnesses  that 
I  am  very  anxious  to  finish  to-day  are,  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  is  already  in  the  box,  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson,  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bowen,  who  are 
witnesses  as  to  exports.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Frowen, 
who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  Firemen,  Examiners 
and  Deputies  Association  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
Post  Office  Official  to  clear  np  some  of  the  points 
Mr.  Balfour  raised.  I  should  appeal  to  you,  however 
late  you  sit  to-night,  to  finish  those  witnesses.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  mean  sitting  very  late,  and,  if  you 
finish  those  witnesses,  as  I  very  much  hope  you  will, 
and  as  I  appeal  to  you  to  do,  you  will  be  on  time. 


Sir  Arthur  Vuckhain:  Is  it  suggested  we  should  sit 
at  all  in  camera  to-day.  You  suggested  it  for  yester- 
day, Sir. 

Chairman  :  These  witnesses  must  be  finished,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  sit 
in  camera  after  we  had  heard  the  Chief  Inspector, 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  certainly  think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  should  sit  in  camera  for  a  short  time  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Chairman:  Yes,  it  is  most  essential,  and  we  will  say 
definitely  that  on  Monday  afternoon  we  will  have  a 
talk  among  ourselves. 


Mr.  BENJAMIN  TALBOT,   Re-called. 


2957.  Mr.   J.    T.   Forgie:    You   gave   part  of  your 
evidence  yesterday,    and   at  the   beginning   you   said 
you    were    representing   the    National    Federation   of 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers.     J   suppose  that  is  u 
very    large    Federation,    is    it    not? — Yes.     It   is   one 
which  lias  been  recently  formed. 

2958.  Does  it  embrace  practically  all  the  iron  and 
steel    manufacturers    in    this   country? — By    far   the 
greater  number  I  should  say. 

2959.  They   are   producing  about  how  many   Ions  of 
pig-iron  and  steel  ?— Roughly,  approaching  10,000,000 
of  each   I  .should  think. 

9960.  That  is  about  the  whole  production  of  this 
country,  is  it  not;'  Very  nearly. 

2961.  1  think  you  ha\e  very  large  experience  as  an 
iron  and  steel  manufacturer P  I  consider  so. 

2902.    Have  you   large  works  at  Car^o  Fleet? — Yes. 

2963.  Have  you  work*  anywhere  else? — Yes,  tho 
South  Durham  Works. 


2964.  I  believe  you  have  also  had  American  experi- 
ence?— Yes,   I  was  manager  of  steel   works  there  for 
about  10  years. 

2965.  When  you  came  back  from  America  hero  and 
commenced  to  manufacture  steel   in   this  country,   did 
you    utilise   the    whole   of   that   American    experience 
which  you  thought  was  valuable  to  you  in  the  works  in 
this  country  which  you  directed? — Yes. 

2966.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Honours  you  have. 
lla\e    you    any    Honours    in    connection    with    your 
special  ability  for  steel  making? — I  invented  what  is 
known  as  the  Talbot  Steel  Process,  and  1  have  received 
the  Bessemer   Medal   here. 

2967.  The  Bessemer  Medal,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the 
highest    Honours  the  steel  industry  can  confer  on  any 
imeP     It    is    considered     to    be    the    blue,    ribbon.       I 
also  received  the  Eliott  Cresson  medal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,    of    Philadelphia    and    the    City    of    Phila- 
delphia John  Scott  Medal  for  the  same  work. 
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3968.  Su  that  we  may  assume  litre  that  probably 
you  are  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  steel  people 
to  come  forward  from  the  point  of  view  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  ti.i'i.--  \\V11,  it  is  kind  of  you 
to  say  so. 

3960.  You  said  that  you  wen  the  inventor  of  the 
Talbot  Furnace.  I  suppose  that  furnace  has  b«en 
argely  adopte<l  in  this  country  '• 

3970.  Is  that  for  manufacturing  a  certain  clasa  of 
steel!* — Yes. 

(\.    In  the  invention   of   that   Talbot   Furnace  I 
suppose  you  studied   thoroughly  the  economy  of  coal 
i.r  i-ike!' — That  is  one  of  the  chief  idea*     to  endeavour 
•   (low  n  the  quantity  of  coal. 

3971.  So    that    tin-   Talhol    Furnace    i-    prohahly    one 
of   tln>   MI.'-'.    up-to-date  furnaces   in   this  country   for 
the  production  of  steel  ..i  that  class  and  also  for  thu 

•iy  of  coal;1-  I  think  so. 

3972.  Of  course  you  do   not   mean   to  say  that  the 
;ny  of  coal  cannot  b»  extended  in  future:- 

of  course  not. 

3973.  I    think    you    have   stated    in    your    printed 
paper  that  for  every  shilling  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal    a   corresponding    advance    in    the    cost    of   steel 
»ould  be  4s.  per  ton!-     Yes.  approximately. 

3974.  It  has   been   given   in   evidence   here   by    Mr. 
Diokin-oii     representing    the    Finance    Kranch   of    the 
Coal  Mines  Department,  who  has  had  all  the  colliery 
figures  before  him  that  the  present  miner*'  demand-, 
if    they    WIT.-    conceded,    would    amount    to    at 

'i  of  coal  in  the  way  of  increase. 
Sulnry   IT'-'-'i  :    t'nder  present   circumstances. 

\tonry :     That     was    based     upon 
ites  for  which  he  disclainu-d  nil  personal  respon 
sibiiity. 

M<     J.   T.  A  t  it  was  state  1  in  evi  li-ni-e. 

Si./n*y   11  •  •'.'•      \\'.-  bad   the  exp'.ination  of  the 
estimate*    and    they    were    given    as    the    witness'* 
nee. 

:'<j:    Yes. 

3975.  Mr.  J    T.  Foryir :  That  8«.  3d.  was  based  not 
on  tho  coal  sold  to  the  Industrie*  of  the  country,  but 
upon  thw  ti.t.il  out|>iit  nf  coal.     The  disposable  sale  of 
coal  to  in.hi-.trim  la  leas  than   the  output,  MI  that   the 

in   all   probability   would   he  more   than   S. 
•>>r  intn'jji-    In  your  statement   here  you  say  it 
would  take  4  ton*  of  coal  to  manufacture  a  toii  ..f 
iteel?— Y*». 

3976.  Therefor*  that  cost  alone  would   be  33s.  8d. 
at  the  very  least?— Yea. 

•1  Monty:    M  vp.it  heticallv. 

air*!  .ha, 

J.   T.    ¥••<•!•>       I    wish  you   would   allow  me  to 
put  too  question. 

Sir   /.     /'Aio::n   Monty :    It   is  on   that  hypothesis 
May  I  ask  you  if  it  U  on  that  hypothesis? 

J.    T.    V.,«iir       I    am    assuming    the  miners' 
demand*  are  to  be  conceded 

<'hnir,,inn:  Perhaps  Sir  Leo  will  make  a  not*  to 
clear  it  up. 

'  J.  T.  Foryit  (to  tkf  iritn'u)  :  What  do 
yon  think  would  be  the  effect  of  this  increase  of 
33s.  8d.  on  your  industry  at  least?— It  would  be  a 
mo»t  serious  addition  to  <mr  cost. 

3978.  In  that  statement  yon  said  an  increase  of  4s. 
on  a  shilling  for  coal  would  be  for  fuel  only.     What 
HI  by  the  word  "  only  "?— In  some  of  the 
n    this   country    where   we   mine   ironstone. 
particularly    in   our  own'dintriot  of   Cleveland,   if  the 
miners  there  obtained  the  same  advance,  there  would 
be  »  verv  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Cleveland 
•-.  that  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  well  in  making  Cleveland  pig  iron.     The 
>nt   ..f    the   Cleveland   Ironmasters'    Association 
has  made  an   estimate    of     what  that   really  means. 
From  his  investigations  be  liclieves  it  will  add  a  cost, 
ictioallv  3*.  3d.  n  ton  on  the  stone,  and  as  they 
Me  H  tons  of  that  stone  for  a  ton  of  Cleveland   |>ic 
iron,  that  come*  to  about  Us.  Id.     That  is  the  reason 
why  we  put  that  "  only  "  in,  because  there  are  these 
other  thing*  to  be  considered.    Then  nuain.  there  is,  of 
e,  all  the  cost  of  our  material,  such  as  bricks  for 
thn  linings,   which  always  go  up  when   fuel  goes  up, 
and  we  cannot  make  a  calculation   what   that   is  until 
we  know  what  the  price  actually  is. 

•  ippoMi  vou   ran   hardly   nonceive  that  the 
r»    miner*    in    the    country    will    not    make    n 


demand    for    the   same  things    that    the    minors    are 
demanding  at  the  present  moment. 

.l/i'.  llitln'rt  Smi/fic  :   That  will  be  so. 

I.  Mr.  J.  T.  t'onjic:  That  is  admitted.  That  is 
an  increase  on  top  of  the  increase  ot  coal? — Yes. 

2981.  The  cumulative  effect  of  those  two,  so  far  as 
wn  have  gone,  will  be  about  44s  ? — Yes. 

:    4:is.  lid.,  taking  the  bare  figures?— Yes. 

_•.'-.'(.  And  that  is  not  including  the  bricks  and  so 
onr  Yes,  we  cannot  calculate  that  at  all. 

1.  So  that  you  would  assume.  43s.  lid.,  at 
the  very  least,  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  steel  if  the  miners'  demands  were  conceded 
to  the  full:-  Yes.  when  made  from  Cleveland  iron. 

3985.  What  do  you  infer  from  that — that  there 
would  be  some  made  from  other  iron? — You  could 
not  say  what  it  would  be  on  imported  ores,  because 
that  lla.  h/.  would  not  apply.  With  the  imported 
ores  it  would  be  simply  a  question  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  coal. 

2986.  Mr.  ttobert  fimillir:  What  is  the  proportion 
of  the  homo  product  of  stone  and  ore  to  that  which  is 
import.. I-  Vou  are  speaking  of  home  ores? 

3987.   You    imported    6,.>>>,000    tons? — Yes,    and    1 
believe    in    this    country    we    raised    15,000,000   alto- 
nether    from    thi»  last   figure*    I    have   seen,    of   which 
ll'.i.m.OOO  are  what  we  call  low  grade— under  28  per 
of  iron. 

Sir    .Irrfiur    llurkham  :    I    think    we   will    have    the 
-  on  that. 

Sir  L.  Cli n,-.-.,,  Monrir.  These  are  abnormal  figures. 
If  they  are  to  be  put  in  this  way.  I  must  ask  for  a 
return.  You  n  ill  see  at  once  that  they  do  not  repre- 
-i-nt  the  liK'ls.  During  the  war  we  had  to  raise  from 
ore.  although  it  was  uneconomical  and  did  not  suit 
our  blast  furnaces. 

Sir  .\ithin    Itinkhiiin  :    I  object  to  that  statement 
that  it  is  uneconomical. 

.l/i.  /.'.  H'.  /'..«./>«•  i  :  >ir.  is  it  conducive  to  the  regu- 
larity of  our  proceedings  for  Sir  Leo  continual  I  \  t.i 
make  these  speeches  ? 

Sir  /  '  /  •  :/i  Monty:  I  must  protest.  The  inter- 
ruption was  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Duckham. 

\h  -I  T.  Forgie-.'l  think  we  have  allowed  Sir  Leo 
Money  to  get  his  full  say  without  nnHi  interruption, 
and  t  think  he  might  allow  me  to  go  on.  It  does 
not  help  me  to  bring  out  the  truth  in  this  matter 
if  I  am  continually  interrupted. 

Sir  /..  Chiotza  Monty:  Sir,  I  am  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Commission.  I  did  not  interrupt  hut  it  WHS 

I/      Hitlitrt  Smillif :  I  interrupted  and  I  am  sorry. 
'/•     -7.   T.  Forgie:    Mr.  Smillio  put  a  question  but 
•I  'I   not  make  •  speech. 

Chnirmiin:  I  think  we  understand  the  position  now. 
Yon  will  have  a  clear  run  now,  Mr.  Forgie. 

3088.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgit :  Do  you  consider  that  with 
thi.4  large  addition  in  cost  to  the  already  high  cost 
of  steel  we  could  compete  in  tho  markets  of  the 
world?-  I  am  afraid  not. 

'  During  tho  period  of  the  war  have  prices 
been  kept  down  to  an  artificially  low  level  by  means 
of  suUidim  from  the  Government  paid  by  the  tax- 
payerif? — V^Sr 

2990.  Did    tho    subsidies   pay    the    increased    wages 
granted   by    tho   Government    in   your  own  and  other 
subsidiary  industries  for  tho  purpose  of  meeting  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  or.  at  all  events,   partly  for 
that  purpose? — Yes. 

2991.  And   to  cover    other    increased    cost    due   to 
freight  and  so  on? — Yes. 

2992.  In  addition  to  these  subsidies,  is  it  the  case 
that  the    Government    paid    the   excess   in    rates    of 
freight   above   those    ruling   when   the   price  of  steel 
was  fixed  in  1916?— Yes. 

2993.  I    notice   that    you   §ay    that    the    subsidies 
mated   on   pig   iron   cease  on   tho  30th   April,    1919. 
Can  you  toll  us  what  they  amount  to?— They  vary  in 
different  -listricts      I  cannot  tell  you   from  memory, 
but  I  should  say  it  is  from  £1  to  £2  n  ton. 

~".n.   When   did   tho  subsidies  on   steel   cease? — On 
I  '-hruary  last. 

2995.  Therefore  you  are  getting  no  giibaidv  on  steel 
now?— Not,  direct. 

2996.  Therefore  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  or 
coke    used    for    the    making   of    pig-iron    due   to   the 
miners'  claim  will  have  to  bo  added  to  that  incretsed 
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cost,  at  the  end  of  April? — Yes,  the  subsidies  will 
conic  oil  and  the  pig  iron  people  will  take  more 
money  because  of  those  subsidies,  and  if  this  claim 
eventuates  of  course  that  will  come  again. 

2997.  What  about  freight?     Is  there  any  hope  of 
the    freight   getting   lower    so    as    to   enable   you    to 
compete    better? — We    do    not     know     much     about 
freight. 

2998.  You  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that? — No. 

2999.  And  freight  at  the  present  moment  is   very 
high? — 1  presume  so;  we  hope  it  will  bo  lower. 

3000.  I  notice  in  the  print  you  say  that  the  amount 
of  coke  required   to  make   a  ton   of   pig-iron   varies 
from  25  to  35  cwt.     I  presume  that  the  higher  figure 
refers  to  furances  smelting  the  cheap  low-gra<le  ores 
quarried    at    home? — Y'es.     In     the    Midlands     and 
Lincolnshire   they   use   about   that  quantity   and    we 
in  Cleveland  use  nearer  25  cwts. 

3001.  I   suppose  you  consider  it  desirable  that  all 
these  home  ores  should  be  developed  and  worked  to 
the   greatest   possible  extent? — Yes,    certainly. 

3002.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  that  we 
should  produce  it  rather  than  import  it  from  abroad 
and  send  the   money   abroad? — Yes. 

3003.  Could  the  furnaces  using  this  class  of  poorer 
grade  ores  continue  to  make  pig-iron  at  competitive 
prices  with  the  additional  burden  of  8*.  2d.  per  ton 
of  coal,  which,  I  daresay  you  will  agree,  would  mean 
an  addition  of  about  13s.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  coke  ? 
— T  am  afraid  not. 

3004.  I  suppose  it  does  take  more  coal  or  more  coke 
to  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron  out  of  these  poorer  grade 
ores  than  out  of  the  higher  class  ores? — Certainly. 

3005.  That  is  the  point  you  want  to  bring  out  here, 
is  it  not? — Yes.     The  25  is  for  the  higher  class  ores 
and  the  35  would  be,   I  think,  those  in  Lincolnshire 
and  the  Midlands  where  they  are  lean  in  iron  ore. 

3006.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  blast  furnaces  can  supply  pig-iron  to 
the  steel  makers  at  a  price  which  will  enable  them  to 
compete  with  America? — I  think  not. 

3007.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases   where  steel   has 
been    offered    in   this    country    at   prices    c.i.f.    with 
which   the   British  steel-maker   cannot   possibly   com- 
pete?— I    have    a    letter    here    dated    26th    March, 
saying:   "  I  was  informed  by  the  buyer  of  the  Rivet, 
Bolt  and  Nut  Co.  that  he  had   placed   an  order  for 
1,000  tons  steel  rivet  bars  at  £15  10s.  c.i.f.  Glasgow, 
also   100  tons   rivet   wire   at    about   £21    c.i.f."     The 
present  price  for  home  bars  and  rivet  wire  is  £17  5s. 
and  £28.     It  is  either  Canadian  or  American  manu- 
facture. 

3008.  How  much  less  is  that  than  the  price  which 
you  could  offer  at  the  present  moment? — The  differ- 
ence is  £15  10$.,  which  is  the  foreign  price,  against 
C17  5s. 

3009.  That  is  a  difference  of  £1  15*.  ?— Yes,  and  on 
wire  £7. 

3010.  £7  a  ton  on  wire? — Yes. 

3011.  Lower  than  the  present  prices  at  which  you 
can  offer  it  at  in  this  country? Yes. 

3012.  If  such  is  the  case  what  do  vou  consider  the 
future  of  our  steel  and  iron  industries  is  likely  to  be 
presuming   the    miners'   demands    are    conceded,    and 
assuming  the  cost  in  some  other  direction  cannot  lie 
brought   down   to  meet    that  demand? — I   am   afraid 
we  have  a  very  bad  time  in  front  of  us. 

3013.  Do    you   contemplate   that   any   disadvantage 
that  we  are  at  in  this  respect  (that  is,  in  respect  of  not 
being  able  to  compete  at  the  present  moment)  is  likely 
to  be  removed   by  an  increase   in   the  eost  of  labour 
and  material  in    America?     In    other  words,    do   you 
think  the  cost  of  labour  and  material  in  America  will 
so  seriously  rise   as  to  put  them  in    a   position   that 
they  cannot  compete  with  you   in  tin's  country?— No. 
I  think  the  prices  have  fallen  somewhat  in  America. 

3014.  Mr.  P.  H.  Taimry:  When  vou  said  that  prices 
were  falling,  did  you  mean  wages? --No.  I  meant  the 
price  of  coke. 

Mr.  n.  77.  Tawney.  But  it  is  rather  a  different 
thing.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  perhaps  Mi-. 
Foreie  will  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  ,T.  T.  Vnrr,if  :  No ;  w'll  Mr.  Tawnev  please  eo 
on? 

W1.1.  3fr    3     (7.  T'iii-nf>i:    T  think  yon  were  asked 


whether  the  American  competition  was  likely  to  be 
checked  in  any  way  by  American  conditions,  and 
you  said  no.  Might  wfe  have  the  evidence:'  Is  il  an 
expression  of  opinion  or  a  statement  of  fact? — A 
statement  of  opinion  entirely. 

3016.  On  what  fact  is  it  based? — I  have  seen   that 
the  prices  of  materials  have  gone  down. 

3017.  Have  you  seen  that  the  price  of  labour   lias 
gone  down?. — No. 

3018.  Have  you  seen  that  it  has  gone  up? — No. 

3019.  Mr.   J.    T.   Forgie:    I   presume  that   you   are 
quite   sympathetic  towards   the    improvement    in   the 
standard    of    living    of    the    working   classes    of    this 
country  ? — Certainly. 

3020.  Not  only  of  the  miners? — No,  everyone. 

3021.  And   of    all    classes    of   workmen? — Yes,    cer- 
tainly. 

3022.  If   the    miners    were    to    get   any    temporary 
advantage   by  having  their   demands  conceded,   thus 
raising  their  standard  of  living  beyond  that  of  workers 
in  other  industries,  you  will  agree,  will  you  not,  that 
those   other   industries  and   the   workers  engaged   in 
them  might  be  adversely  affected,  and  that  ultimately 
the  miners  themselves  would  also  be  affected:' — I  think 
that  would  be  the  effect. 

3023.  Your  desire  is  for  an  improvement  all  round? 
— Yes. 

3024.  And   you    are   quite   sympathetic   within    the 
economic   position   of   the  country  to  do  all   in  your 
power  to  effect  that  improvement? — Certainly. 

3025.  Do  you  not  think,  considering  the  great  dis- 
ruption which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  manufactur- 
ing countries  of  the  world  due  to  the  late  war 

Mr.   It.    W.    Cooper:    The   present  war;   the   war  is 
still  on. 

3026.  Mr.   J.    T.  Forgie:    Yes;    of  course   we  have 
rather  assumed   the   Armistice   finished   the   war,    but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  so.     (To  the  witness)  :   Do  you 
not  think  that  considering  the  great  disruption  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  world,  due  to  the  war,  the  workmen  of  this  country 
should   reconsider   their   demand   for  improved   condi- 
tions and  rather  aim  at  gaining  their  ends  on  econo- 
mic lines  by  making  every  effort  at  increased  produc- 
tion?—I  think  it  is  essential  that  production  must  be 
increased. 

3027.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  if  by  taking  up 
that    attitude    and    carrying    through    that    line   of 
action,    the    employers    and    the    country,     generally 
speaking,   were  put  into  the  position  that  by  reason 
of  greater  wealth  caused  by  greater  production  they 
were  able  then  to  give  these  demands  full  consideration 
and  meet  them,  they   would  be  pleased   to  do  so?— 
Certainly. 

3028.  But   in  the  meantime  you   think   that   after 
the  great  upheaval  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  four  years  we  should  settle  down  now  to  recon- 
struction of  the  industries  of  the  country  and    raise 
them  to  the  highest  level  possible,   and  at  the  same 
time  with  that  raising  of  the  level  of  the  industries 
and  their  power  to  meet  greater  demands  on  the  part 
of  men,  we  should  then  give  a  share,  and  a  right  share 
to  the  workmen? — Yes. 

3029.  But  in  the  meantime  you  think  that  a  greater 
production,    if   possible,    is   the    first    tiling    that    is 
necessary?— It  is  absolutely  essential. 

3030.  And  that  it  would'  be  a  great  mistake  in  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  do  anything  which  would 
reduce    the    output    of    any  essential   article  in    this 
country  r — Yes. 

3031.  And  especially   an   article   like   coal    which    is 
practically  the  key  of  all  industries?-    It  is 

3032.  During  the  period  of  control,  have  vou   been 
able  to  get  the  qualities  of  coal  to  suit  your  purposes? 

™o"  ™  have  not  £ot  the  qualities  we  wanted 

3033.  Have  you  been  forced  to  take  coal  allocated  to 
you  and  make  the  best  of  it? Yes. 

3034.  That  is,  during  the  later  period  of  the  war?— 
I  es. 

3035.  During  that  time,  considering  the  interests  of 
the  nation   and   the  difficulties  of  transport  and   the 
necessity  there  was  for  every  economy,  vou  did  vour 
best  to  take  and  use  that  coal  ?-  Of  course  we  did 

3036.  But  while  you  did  so  it  did  not  enable  vou  to 
carry  through  your  work  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible? — No. 

3037.  Did  it  affect  the  quality  of  your  steel  and  your 
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manufacturer — Not  the  quality  of  gteel,  but,  of  course, 
we  U8«d  more  fuel  and  it-  gave  us  more  labour. 

3038.  Hut  mm  the  war  is  over,  or,  at  all  events,  later 
on,  wlu-ii  we  are  restored  to  normal  conditions  and 
better  able  to  carry  through  transport,  you  think  thai 
those  restrictions  should  be  withdrawn*  \>-.  u. 
should  have  the  right  to  buy  the  coal  to  suit  our  own 
purposes. 

3030.  You  would  not  look  with  favour  upon  being 
pruned  to  continue  to  take  the  coal  allocated  to  your 
— Not  without  some  say  in  it. 

3040.  In  the  normal  pre-war  times  you  bought  the 
qualities  of  coal  which  suited  you,  and  sometimes  paid 
higher  railway  dues  in  consequence,  did  you   not? — 
Yes. 

3041.  Did  you  do  that  for  fun?— No. 

3042.  Did  you  do  it  because  you  found  it  to  be  an 
advantage'" — Yea. 

3013.  You  thought  it  paid  you  better  and  that  it  was 
more  economical  to  bring  from  a  little  distance  away 
coal  which  suited  your  purpose  rather  than  to  use  coal 
which  was  nearest* to  your  own  door? — Yes.  In  other 
words,  we  fetched  coal  from  South  Yorkshire  whidi 
was  better  for  our  gas-making  purpose*  than  coal 
which  was  nearer  to  us. 

3044.  When  this  restriction  is  taken  off  I  presume 
you   will  go  back  to  your  old  lines'     Yes,  if  we  can 
get  it. 

3045.  Yon  bar*  always  considered  it  would  be  folly 
in  the  interest*  of  the  nation  for  you  to  carry  coal  or 
bring  coal  from  a  colliery  a  mile  further  away  if  you 
could  get  it  of  the  same  quality  and  suitable  for  your 
purposes    from    a    colliery    which    was    nearer? 
tainly. 

3046.  Have  you  always  been  able  to  get  as  much  fnel 
as  you  wanted"  in  the  pre-war  past? — Yes. 

3047.  Are  prices  in  the   United  State*  of  America 
lower  than  in  this  <  I  <  annul  nay  about  coal. 
I  have  not  seen  the  pm  ea.     I  can  only  get  the  market 
prices  of  coke.     I  have  not  seen  the  price*  < 

3048.  Are  the  price*  of  coke  lower  in  Amer. 
Ye*;    in   Connesville    it    is    4    dollars   :>0   cents   since 
February  6th  last. 

•  Have  prices  in  the  United  State*  fallen  since 
the  Armistice? — Yes. 

3050.  How  many  tons  of  coke  are  used  |>cr  ton  of 
m  in  the  United  State* ?— Roughly  about  a  ton 
on  the  average. 

3061.  How  doe*  that  compare  with  thu  country  on 
the  same  basis?— Of  course,  they  are  better  ores,  and 
th«t  is  why  they  use  leas  coal.  Our  ore*,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  mart  take  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  whu-h  they  use  over  there,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  get  along  with  so  little. 

3068.  The  ore*  in  America  are  a  better  quality?— 

VKVJ.  Do    you    mean    by    that    that    it    takes    a 

smaller  quantity  to  make,  say,  a  ton  of  pig-iron,  and, 

lor-,  steel,'  than   it  does   in  this  country ?— Ye*, 

there  n  moro  metallic  iron  in  American  ore  than  here. 

8064.  And  it  require*  less  coal  or  coke  to  smelt  it? 

3055.  Did  the  ateel-maker*  find  it  advantageous  to 
own  and  work  the  mines  themselves?— We  like  to 
own  thu  mine*  so  as  to  haye  control  over  them. 

8056.  That  is  control  over  the  supply  of  fuel  ?— Ye*. 

8067.  If  tho  mine*  were  owned  by  the  State  would 
your   industry   benefit  in   any   way?     I    think    not 

8068.  Do  yon  think  it  would   be  to  your  disadvan- 
tage a*  rteei-makera?— I  think  so. 

8069.  Yon  are-  not  in  favour  of  control  of  any  kind? 
— No.     I  think  independent  ownership  is  better  than 
tho  Government. 

.VWO.  Do  you  consider  that  nnder  a  system  of  nni- 
firat ••  --nninK  of  which  we  do  not  so  far  quite. 

r  by  a  complete  nationalisation  of  conl 
mine*,  th-  iron  and  *te«I  an<l  other  manufacturing 
in'ln.triw  of  thi<  country  using  coal  as  a  fuel,  could 
be  rnn  more  economically?  I  think  not. 

Mr  II  II.  Tavmry:  You  talked  about  unification 
«ml  yon  said  either  you  or  ho  did  not  quite  umler- 
»tnr;  witness  would  explain. 

''-.  J.  T.  Forgif.  It  is  myself.  Probably 
wo  «hnll  havs  an  explanation  of  that  later  on.  (T<i 
I).,  yon  think  that  under  nationalisa- 
tion mn  I,  ran  be  carried  on  to  inch  »  point 
that  r.iir  industries  can  compete  with  those  of  other 
nations  without  a  subsidy  from  the  taxpayer?— Well, 


I  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  difficulty   in  getting  a 
subsidy  from  the   taxpayer. 

3062.  Of  course,  if  the  industry  did  not  get  a  sub- 
sidy and  could  not  pay  its  way,  it  would  go  to  the 
wall?-  Yes. 

3063.  What  proportion   of  the  output  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  pre-war  times  was  consumed 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries? — About  one-seventh. 

3064.  How   much    is  that   in   the   year?— 35   to  40 
million  tons. 

3065.  That  is  on  the  pre-war  output.     Do  you  know 
what  number  of  men  that  would  give  employment  to 
in  the  collieries? — No,  it  is  outside  my  sphere. 

3066.  I  will  venture  a  figure.     Would  you   be  sur- 
prised   that    it   is    about    160,000   miners    and    other 
workers  at   the  collieries?     Therefore,    the  steel   and 
iron    industries    give    direct    employment    to    about 
160,000  men  in  the  coal  mince,  besides  those  employed 
in  raising  limestone,  iron  ore,  Ac. — I   will  take  your 
figures. 

3067.  Will  you  agree  it  is  most  important  that  your 
industry,   giving   employment  to  one-seventh   of   the 
miners  of  this  country,  should  be  continued  and  main- 
tained to  the  fullest  degree  possible? — Oh,  yes. 

Chairman:  Did  you  want  to  ask  a  question,  Sir 
Leo,  before  I  come  to  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Nir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  No;  I  think  I  would  rather 
reserve  it  until  you  call  upon  me  again.  I  should 
like  to  be  called  upon  again  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions which  hare  arisen  now. 

3068.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   You  told  us  you  repre- 
sent the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manu- 
facturer*.      Will  you  toll  us  how  many  collieries  are 
directly  conected  with  that  Federation? — I  could   not 
tell  you.  but  there  are  a  considerable  number. 

8069.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  a  third?— Prob- 
ably you  know,  but  I  do  not  know. 

3070.  Do  yon  think  I  should  be  right  in  saying  there 
i*  considerably  more? — I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps 
you  do  know.  A  great  many  of  the  iron  and  steel 
people  do  own  collieries. 

8071.  So  that  really  you  are  duplicating  it  when  y  >u 
say  in  your  proof :  "  Witness  desires  to  refer  to  the 
following  fact*  set  out  in  this  paragraph  without 
elaborating  them,  as  they  are  either  self-evident  or 
will  no  doubt  be  proved  in  detail  by  other  witneano* 
represent  inn  the  coal  trade."  That  is  why  you  put 
that  in,  and  I  will  take  it  *o?_ Well,  we  understood 
it  would  be  proved,  or  at  least  the  statement  made. 

3072.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  we  not  dealing  with 
a  joint  representation  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  iron 
and  steel  trad«P— Coal  is  not  discussed  in  our  Federa- 
tion at  all,  but  they  are  owners'  of  coal,  although  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  coal. 

8073.  Are  there  not  big  amalgamation*  going  on  at 
the  present  time  between  colliery  owners  and  the  §teel 
and  iron  trade?-  I  do  not  know  of  one,  but  it  is  quite 
possible. 

3074.  Do  yon   know   Orgreaves,   Zeaton   and  Thnr- 
croft,  near  Sheffield,  have  amalgamated  with  Samuel 
Fox,    of   Storkbridge,    ami   Steel.   Peech,    and    Tozer, 
and    the  Scanthorp   Blast    Furnace*,    with   a   capital 
of  2i  mOTon*?     It  is  news  to  me :  I  did  not  know  it. 

3075.  We  shall  pet  to  know  how  sympathetic  they 
are   to  the   workers'    conditions   being   improved.       I 
have,  bofor«  me.  7*5  iron  and  steel  companies'  balance 
f.heet«  for  1916  and  1917  with  percentages  of  dividends 
of  from  6  to  25  and   moro  hotwoen   15  and  25  than 
between  fi  and  1  fi.     A  re  you  prepared  to  say  thpy  ought 
to  get  nH  those  profit*  and  the.  worker  ought  not  to 
get  more.     Do  yon  not  think   15   to  20  per  cent,   is 
too   mnc.h   on    investments?     Yoni    have   to   take   into 
consideration  what  the  capital  of  those  concern*  i*. 

3076.  The   less  the  capital   the  larger  the  dividend 
and  the  bigger  the  capital  tho  less  the  dividend. 

Nir  Thomnn  Jloydrn :    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  IJrrbrrt  Smith :  Be  still  for  a  moment  Sir 
Thorn  a*. 

Nir  /,.  f'l .in •:-„    ^fllnrt/:    What  is  sauco  for  tho  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander.     Cannot,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
got  on  with  hw  questions  without  being  interrupted P 
irmnn:    \  am  sure  he  will  try;  he  is  doing  very 
well. 

3077.  Mr.   JJrrlrrt  Smith:    As  a  matter  of  fact  do 
yon  know    it  is  f.»timated  in  this  particular  combine 
that  is   taking    place  thoro   are   over   2J   millions   of 
capital?    I  do  not  know. 
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3078.  And  that  will  curry  15  or  25  per  cent.     1  sub- 
mit to  you   if  you   represent  a  Federation  like  this 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  admit  these  balance  sheets 
and  the  profits  or  disclaim  them.     1  will  give  you  the 
names  if  you  want  them.— We  do  not  discuss  these 
matters  in  our  Federation. 

3079.  But  I  submit  bo  you  if  you  wa/nt  to  be  honest 
in  your  endeavour  here  before  this  Commission  that 
you  ought  to  discuss  profits  equally   as  much   as  you 
discniss  workmen's  wages,  and  the  more  so  because  the 
workman's  capital   is  his  labour   and  ought  to  have 
first    consideration.     Do   you    mean    to   tell   me   you 
do  not  discuss   these  two   questions   together? — Our 
Association  discusses  labour  certainly,   but  we  never 
discuss  profits. 

3080.  Of     course     you     quite     realise    that     under 
nationalisation  when  you  cease  to  get  these  25  and  15 
per  cent,  profits,  the  State  would  get  some  profit  and 
the  individual  worker  also  something  in  that  direction. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  shareholders  getting  15 
to  26  per  cent,  who  have  never  been  in  an  iron  works 
in  their  lives  or  probably  never  seen  an  iron  works. 
You  know   that? — The  shareholders  are  unknown   to 
the  works  of  course. 

3081.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  paid  for  coal  before 
the  war  per  ton? — About  12s.,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
in  Middlesbrough. 

3082.  Is  that  12*.  pit  price? — I  can  hardly  remem- 
ber.    It  was  about  12s. 

3083.  What  do  you  pay  now? — About  25s. 

3084.  So  that  it  has  gone  up  13s.  a  ton. 

3084A.  So  that  it  has  gone  up  13s.  a  ton? — Yes,  in 
round  figures. 

3085.  Do  you  know  how  much  miners'  wages  have 
gone  up  during  that  period  we  have  heard  so  much 
talk  about?     You  have  come  here  to  tell  us  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  you.     You  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
what  the  miner  earns.     Do  you  know  the  selling  price 
in   1914  for  the  Conciliation  Board  area  which  pro- 
duced  a   third   of   the  coal,    where  you    get  a   fair 
amount  out  of  South  Yorkshire,  was  9s.  2.16(7.  in  July 
at  pit? — When  was  that? 

3086.  In  July,  1®14.— I  will  take  it  from  you ;  I  do 
not  know,  of  course. 

3087.  And  that  that  price  has  been  added  to  by 
10s.  &d.  on  top  of  that,  making  19s.  8d.,  and  that  the 
miners  only  had  8s.  3d-,  a  day  in  July,  1914,  and  to- 
day only  13s.  lld.with  war  wage  and  everything  else 
on  top  of  it,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent.     Will  you 
tell  us  why  you  pay  25s.  now  and  only  paid  112s.  before 
the  war.     Is   it  because  the  miner  has  got  it? — Of 
course  the  miner  has  not  got  the  difference  beoiuise 
there  are  all  the  other  expenses  too. 

3088.  I  only  want  to  show  in  1888  the  selling  prioo 
at  the  pit  (you  should  know  these  things  because-  Mr. 
Forgie  told  us  you  are  a  man  of  wide  experience)  was 
4s.  6d.    and  the  miners'  wage   was  5s.     In   1914  the 
miners'    wages    were-  8s.    3d.    and    the    selling    price 
9s.  2d.     In   1918  the   miners'    wages  were  13s.    lid. 
and  the  selling  price  19s.  8d.     The  miner  is  a  long 
way  behind  on  those  figures? — He  is  not  going  up  in 
the  same  ratio. 

3089.  Will   you   tell  us  what  pig-iron  cost  in   pre- 
war times  to  produce  per  ton? — Do  you  mean  Cleve- 
land  iron?     I  cannot  remember,   but   I   should    esti- 
mate about  50s. 

3090.  Do  you  know  what   it   is   now? — There   is   a 
control  price  on  it;  it  is  95s. 

3091.  Is  that  market  price? — It  is  the  control  price. 

3092.  May   we   take   it   that   50s.    is    market   price 
before   the  war,    against  95s.  ? — So    far   as   I  remem- 
ber; I  cannot  remember  four  or  five  years  back. 

3093.  Is  the  subsidy  the  Government   gave   added 
to  this  95s.? — Yes. 

3094.  What    is    that    figure? — We   are    discussing 
Cleveland,  are  we  not? — £1  2s.  9(?. 

3095.  That  is  added  to  that? — Yes. 

3096.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  cost  per  ton  to  pro- 
duce at  pre-war  cost?— To  produce  the  iron? 

3097.  Yes,  pre-war? — No,  I  cannot. 

3098.  Can   you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  produce  it 
now? — About   the   figure   of   the  two   amounts   added 
together. 

3099    So    that   you    made   no   profit    at    all?— That 
is  »>out  it  now;  the  costs  have  gone  up. 


3100.  Of   course   profits  have  gone    up,  have    they 
not?     The  price  per  share  in   the  market  has   gone 
up.     Take  jJnbcock  and    \\ilrux,  you   know  them,  do 
you   not? — Yes,   they   are   boilermakers. 

3101.  Yes,  iron  and  steel;  their  £\.  share  is  worth 
80s.  7£d.  in  the  market.     Take  the  Barrow  Hematite. 
They    make   nothing  out  of   their  coal,   but  all   out   ct 
iron  and  steel,  so  they  tell  the  miners.     Their  shares 
have  gone  up  to  J(.'0.«.   per  .€1   share.      Hi'sseiners  have 
gone  up  during  the  last  month  Is.  9d.  on  top  of  the 
previous  month.     Bolckow   Vaughans   have   gone   up 
from  27s.  to  31s.     They  have  made  a  gain  of  5s.  Id. 
in  the  last  month.     Against  all  that  you  come  here 
to  tell   us   that   there  is  no  profit.     Does  that    prove 
your  position  that  there  is  any  jeopardy  at  all  with 
the  miners'  application,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
taking  profits  and  the  price  at  which  shares  are  being 
asked  to  be  sold;  they  are  not  offered,  but  people  are 
offering  this  price  and  cannot  get  them.       Is  there 
any   fear,  so   far   as  you   are  concerned? — We  think 
so. 

3102.  You  only  think? — We  are  talking  about  the 
future. 

3103.  When   you   talk   about   the  future  you  keep 
your  eye  on  the  past  and  the  profits  produced  before, 
d?  you  not? — Not  always. 

3104.  But  in  this  case? — No. 

3105.  You   do  not  look  at  the  past  but  simply  at 
the  future? — We  look  at  the  future. 

3106.  Will    you    tell    us   what   it    has  cost   at  your 
place  to  come  from  a  12-hour  day  to  an  8-hour  day, 
which     included     mealtimes? — We     have     only     just 
started,  so  that  we  have  not  got  the  cost  yet. 

3107.  You   cannot   give   us    any  estimate? — No,    it 
has  only  just  come  into  force. 

3108.  You  are  getting  your  figures  ready  to  show 
its  seriousness  like   the   coalowners  are  doing? — Yes. 

3109.  What  do  you  estimate  it  at  then  ? — In   our 
works  the  manager  told  me  he  personally  estiinated 
it  would  be  about  8s.  a  ton.     Of  course  it  varies   in 
every  works. 

3110.  Some  less  and  some  more? — I  should  say  we 
employ     fewer     men     per    ton    with     more     modern 
machinery   than   some.     With   those  who  have  more 
men  it  will  be   more. 

3111.  You   would   naturally  expect   if     you   reduce 
it   from   12  hours  to  8  hours   it   would   be  a   bigger 
reduction  than  from  9  to  7,  and  the  owners  are  esti- 
mating a  similar  figure  to  what  you  are,  about  8s.? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  deduce  anything  from  that, 
because  it  is  two  different  businesses. 

3112.  Can  we  take  it  (and  this  is  my  last  question) 
that   this   is   a   kind   of   concerted    action   of   capital 
against  labour  under  disguise? — No,  certainly  not. 

3113.  I  want  to  put  it  seriously.     Is  not  that  so, 
if  over  one-third  of  the  steel  and  iron  manufacturers 
and  the  colliery  owners  say  the  miners  cannot  have 
any    increase? — I    do    not    follow    the    point    at    all. 
Those  firms  are  colliery  owners,  and  we  consider  iron 
and  steel   people   should   have   their   collieries   where 
possible. 

3114.  You   believe   iron   and   steel   and   coal  should 
all  be  in  one  combination? — Yes. 

3115.  We    believe   the    State    ought    to    hold    them 
both  ?— Yes. 

3116.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  you  and 
us.     You  believe   in    a  consorted    party  to  a  certain 
extent  composed  of  private  individuals  and  we  believe 
in  nationalisation? — That  is  just  the  difference. 

3116A.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Have  you  any  doubt 
at  all  that  in  any  industry  which  depends  largely  on 
labour,  that  a  reduction  of  hours  from  8  to  6  and 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  for  that  6  hours  on  the 
wages  earned  in  them  is  bound  to  increase  the  cost 
very  seriously? — I  think  so. 

3116u.  It  stands  to  reason,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

3116c.  And  that  whatever  may  be  the  result,  in 
process  of  time,  the  immediate  effect  is  bound  to  be 
a  very  serious  one  on  all  consumers  of  coal? — I  think 
so. 

3116D.  If  all  the  benefits  of  the  pooling  of  wagons, 
transport  organisation,  the  elimination  of  the  factor 
and  merchant  and  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of 
railways  and  everything  else  were  given  to  the  miners, 
there  is  hound  to  be  a  big  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal 
immediately  this  reduction  comes  into  force  and  the 
increase  of  wages  comes  into  force?--Yes, 
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3116i.  And  the  effect  of  that  at  the  moment,  at  any 

rate,  upon  th«  iron  and  steel  industry  would,  as  you 

be  to  increase  the  cost  of  steel  by  over  £2  a  ton. 

iiere  sufficient   profit    in   the   making  of  steel   to 

meet    that.     If    the   steel    manufacture    was    worked 

nothing,   could    they    maintain    their  competitive 

power  by  not  increasing  the  price  of  steel?— I  think 

not. 

311t>».  Now  the  competition  you  fear  most  I  think 
i  said  was  American? — Yes. 
•  lllijo.  American  competition  is  not  a  mere  bogey? 

it  is  actual. 

3116H.  It  was  actual  before  the  war?— Yea. 
.'1116i.  American  steel  came  into  this  country  before 
the  war?— Ye«. 

311&I.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  moment 
Americans  arc  offering  bar  steel  in  this  country  below 
the  price  at  which  it  can  be  produced  hire?— I  have 
heard  M>,  yes;   tin  bars — sheet  bars. 
.'<117.  Are  you  aware  that  Americans  are  quoting, 
•  ••red    into   thi-.   Country,    steel    bars   for   tinplate 
'tig  at  under  £11  a  ton?-  I  hare  not  heart!  the 
(xact  it    I    know  it  is  considerably   cheaper 

than  num. 

:tll-  And  the  present  steel -makers'  prim  in  this 
country  is  £19  6*.  a  ton?— Ye*. 

3119.  s»  that  not  only  is  our  competitive  power 
abroad  going  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel,  but  .-\.-n  in  this  country  you  fear 
America  will  compete  with  us? — Ye*. 

3190.  If  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country 
is  going  to  be  put  in  that  position  the  probability  is 
that  er.Ty  other  producing  industry  will  be  pnt  in 
something  of  a  similar  position,  and  what  is  the  result 
of  that  going  to  be  on  the  country.' — Very  bad. 

Ml '.'I  In  what  direction  ?— Will  you  repeat  that 
question  • 

rmnn:    The   question  was,   What  effect   would 

that  have  upon  the  rtmntry,  and  yon  said,  Very  bad. 

M-      '•'  n  -    asked   y  u   ami   explain 

that  answer  a  little  by  saying  in  what  way  it  would  be 

bad. 

'n  W,Uiatn»  :  What  would  be  the  direct 
effect  upon  the  workmen,  for  instance P — With  the  im- 
ported (tee)  coming  in? 

'.If  your  power  of  competing  abroad  and  in  this 
tammlMj  were  very  seriously  reduced  through  American 
n,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  work- 
awn  in  this  country?— There  would  be  lack  of  work. 

There  would  be  serious  depression? — Yea. 
31 '24*.  Would  the  cost  of  living  remain  the  same  as 
it  is  now   if  increases  are  given  to   miners  on  their 
wages  and  the  price  of  coal  goea  up? — When  coal  goes 
op  generally  alm<*t  everything  else  goea  up. 

8185.  80  that  when  there  is  unemployment  and  high 

eo*t  of  living  generally  throughout  the  country,  does 

that  conduce  to  a  higher  standard  of  living?     If  wages 

and  the  coat  of  living  goea  up,  unemployment 

•<  from  it,  doe*  it  not  -     <>h   certainly. 

3196.  So  that  although  miner*  may  get  higher  wages 

and  shorter  hours  when  working  their  actual  standard 

!   not  be  any  higher  if  the  results  you 

.ate  came  about? — I  think  that  is  so. 

3177.  A  large  quantity  of  steel  is  used  for  shipbuild- 

intry? — Yea. 

!  in  America  the  shipbuilding  industry  bus 
!  era  My? — Ye*,  during  the  war  a  great 
.!.   .! 

If  the  Americans  compete  with  in  for  steel- 
plates  in  this  country  it  follows  that  their  price  for 
•teal-plates  in  America  a  verv  much  lower  still.  There 
is  the  freight  to  take  off? — They  could  make  it  so,  but 
it  doe*  not  follow  altogether. 

f   gives  them  a  'great  advantage  in  their 

•  •  shipbuilding  is  one  of  the  most  ewer 
'>4o*trw«  in  this  country?— -It  if. 
'    The    pofwension    of   ship*    by   this   country    is 
really  a  matter  of  vital    importance5     Yon,    we  must 
• 

1   a   reduction    in    the    percentages   of   the 
nagp  we  know  is  a  serious  matter? — Yen,  I 
thinV 

von  think  that  reduction   is  inevitable  if 

steel  gors  up  in  this  country?     If  America 

can   hnild  rheai..-r   thsn  we  can  is   that   not    the  in 


evitable  result? — If  there  is  not  what  I  call  subsidy  or 
help  by  the  Government  that  is  the  net  result. 

3135.  You  said  that  your  industry  of  iron  and  steel 
consumed  about  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  ? — 
That-  is  an  approximate  estimate. 

3136.  So  that  of   the  hypothetical  £25,000,000   we 
have  heard  of  that  the  country  has  had  to  pay  owing 
to  the  increased  half-a-crown  in  price  given  last  year, 
your  industry  alone  has  paid  £5,000,000  of  it;  half-a- 
crown  a  ton  on  40,000,000  tons?— Yea,  but  the  coke- 
maker  receives  a  subsidy,  and  probably  that  is  why 
it  is. 

3137.  Half-a-crown   a   ton    was  granted    as   an  in- 
creased price  on  all  coal  ? — Yes,  which  the  coke-maker 
would  pay,  and  that  was  not  passed  along  to  the  pig- 
iron  maker  who  buys  his  coke,   and  consequently  the 
coke-maker  receives  a  subsidy. 

3138.  Afr.    Frank   Hodges:    Could   you   tell   us  the 
total  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  firms  represented 
in  your  Federation? — We  have  not  that  information. 

3139.  Have  you    any    information? — We    are    only 
just    formed.     I   think    we   have   been   only   together 
about  a  month  really. 

3140.  Is  there  any   person   better   acquainted   than 
you  to  give  us  th*t  information:-1     Well,   I  have  not 
got  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  I  should  like  to  make  an  ob- 
aervation  upon  that  after  I  have  finished,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman:  Certainly. 

3141.  .Wr.  Frank  Hodges:  Have  you  got  any  statis- 
tical information  in  support  of  your  statement  that 
for  every  shilling   increase    in  the   price  of   coal   an 
additional  4*.  a  ton  is  put  on  the  cost  of  producing 
finished   steel?— I    estimate  approximately   four   tons 
of  coal  V"  ton  of  finished  steel.     That  is  about   tin- 
figure. 

3142.  Have  you  got  any  calculation  which  will  help 
the  Commission  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
your  estimate   is   right   or   not?— We   roughly    make 

10.000,000  tons  of  steel  and  take  about  40.000.000 
tons  of  coal,  and  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  get. 

il  U.  But  that  does  not  help  me  to  understand  the 
increased  coat  per  ton  caused  by  the  variation  in  the 
price  of  coal,  because  yon  make  a  rather  startling 
statement  in  your  precis,  on  page  4.  In  your  con- 
cluding remark*  you  »ay :  "  In  view  of  theae  facte  we 
desire  very  emphatically  to  inform  the  Commission 
that  the  effect  of  granting  the  application  or  any  part 
<>f  it  which  would  materially  increase  the  cost  of  coal, 
would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  crippling  many 
industries  in  this  country  but  would  so  injuriously 
affect  the  necessary  direct  export*  of  iron  and  steel 
and  also  export*  of  iron  and  steel  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  locomotive,  machinery,  Ac.,  as  to 
lead  to  decrease  in  production  of  both  iron  and  steel, 
and  consequently  lack  of  employment."  Before  you 
make  a  statement  of  that  description,  ought  not  you 
to  have  prepared  for  the  Commission  evidence  to  prove 
a  penny  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  would  have 
seriously  affected  or  injuriously  affected  your  trade? 
V.  /.'.  IV.  Cooper:  Id.  or  1*.? 

Mr.  Pm**-  Ifodgei :  No.  He  says  any  part  of  the 
application  conceded  by  the  Government  or  anyone 
etc  in  support  of  our  claim  would  seriously  and  in- 
juriously affect  his  trade. 

Chairman:  Yes,  you  are  putting  an  extreme  case. 
Thf  Witnr.i*:  That  was  not  meant. 
Mr.  Frank  Hodgfi:  But  you  have  said  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  to  support  what  yon  say, 
I  most  conclude  this  statement  is  made  without  any 
relevance  to  the  fact.  Do  you  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  already  offered  to  the  miners  1*.  per  day 
increase,  and  would  the  Government  have  offered  that 
lj.  a  day  increase,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  information  in  the  country  that  that  1*. 
would  have  ruined  tho  whole  steel  and  iron  trade  of 
this  country? 

Kir  L.  Chinzza  Money:  Cannot  we  have  on  answer? 
Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:  There  are  two  questions  I  li:m- 
put  and  I  have  had  no  answers.     Am  I  putting  them 
too  hurriedly? 

3144.  -Chairman :  No.  (Tn  the  Witnfim):  What  is 
your  view  with  regard  to  the  lust  question?  Do  you 
think  if  the  Government  had  known  that  it  was  correct 
to  say  in  yonr  conclusion  that,  the  effect  of  grantine 
the  application,  or  any  part  of  it.  would  lead  to  all 
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these  results  that  they  would  have  offered  Is.  a  day 
increase-? — Of  course  not. 

3146.  Mr.   Frank   Hodgei:    Now,   what  does   that 
mean?     Does  that  mean  that  your  conclusion  at  t«he 
end  of  your  precis  is  a  wrong  conclusion  P — As  regards 
that  point,  yes. 

3147.  Let  me  put  another  point  to  you.     In  answer 
to  Mr.   Smith  you  said   that  the  price  you  paid  for 
coal  before  the  war  was  12s.    a  ton — As   far  as   I 
could  remember. 

3148.  Although   you   have   not  supplied    the  Com- 
mission with  any  statistical  information  as  to  that, 
you  say  now  that  you  pay  25s.  a  ton;  that  is  13s.  a 
ton  increase.     If  on  your  present  estimate  that   Is. 
a  ton  increase  means  4s.  a  ton  on  finished  steel,  that 
means  that  you,  by  paying  an  increase  of  13s.,  have 
had  to  put  52s.  a  ton  on  finished  steel  since  you  paid 
12s.  for  your  coal.     Have  you  any  evidence  to  show 
that  that  can  be  borne  out? — No,  I  have  not. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Could  we  call  for  figures  on 
that.  I  think  we  could  meet  Mr.  Hodges  on  it.  I 
think  we  could  get  figures  on  it.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant point. 

Chairman:   Yes,  we  will  call  for  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  try  to  get 
the  witness  to  give  me  some  idea  as  to  why,  having 
paid  an  extra  13s.  a  ton  since  the  war  broke  out  for 
their  coal,  that  their  industry  is  not  absolutely 
ruined. 

Chairman:  Quite  so. 

3149.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges :   It  is  estimated  by  cer- 
tain   people   representing    the    coal    mining   interest 
and  others  that  the  price  of  coal  is  going  to  be  raised 
8s.  because  of  the  miners'  application.     That  is  leas 
than  the  actual  price  you  have  paid  during  the  war 
in  advance,  is  it  not,  as  you  have  paid  ISs.j*     How 
do  you   propose   to  enlighten   the   Commission  as   to 
the  exact  financial  effect  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  would  have  upon  your  industry  as  a  whole? 
What  statistical  information  do  you  bring  in  support 
of  that? — As  I  say,  we  have  not  got  it. 

3150.  Why    do   you   make   a  generalisation  if  you 
have  not  the  data  to  back  it  up? — Because  we  have 
not  it  complete  from  the  whole  trade  because  there 
are  such  a  tremendous  lot  of  people,  and  they  are  not 
in  our  Association  and  we  have  no  facilities  to  get  it. 

3151.  But   your   generalisations  are   most  compre- 
hensive and  complete,   are  not  they?    You  set  forth 
with  remarkable  accuracy   everything   that   is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  trade  in  this  series  of  generalisa- 
tions, and  yet  you  have  no  complete  information  in 
support  of  these  generalisations.     Do  not  you  think 
that  is  putting   the   Commission    at   rather  <a   grave 
disadvantage? — Well,  we  have  taken  a  fair  estimate 
of  what  we  consider  is  the  total  quantity  of  coal  used 
in  the  trade,  and  we  know  approximately  the  quan- 
tity of  steel. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  will  not  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman :  You  wanted  to  make  some  observation 
about  this  question  when  yon  were  asking  about  the 
Association? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Yes,  and  I  want  to  put  this. 
Cannot  we  have  through  thp  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
which  has  controlled  the  iron  and  stool  trade  practi- 
cally during  the  war,  a  statement  somewhat  similar 
to  the  statement  provided  for  us  by  Mr.  Dickinson  ? 

Chairman  :  Which  one  is  that. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  That  is  in  Table  1.  That  is 
to  say,  giving  the  total  tonnage,  output,  market 
value,  the  profit  per  ton  and  that  total  corresponding 
with  the  columns. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  the 
profit  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  Ministry  of  Munitions 
know  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Excuse  me,  I  have  been 
there.  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  the  profit  per  ton. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  It  is  very  essential ;  that  is 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  think  they  will  have  to 
give  it  in  a  different  form,  but  that  form  will  meet 
it,  I  think. 

Chairman :   It  shall  be  sent  for  at  once. 


Mr.  Evan  Williams:  On  that  point,  does  that  re- 
turn supply  the  information  as  to  the  cost  per  ton  of 
coal  and  cost  per  ton  of  labour  in  producing  a  ton  of 
steel ? 

Chairman:  Look  at  Table  1.  What  I  will  do  is  this. 
I  will  draw  up  a  form  and  show  it  to  you  both. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  May  I  address  you  on  that. 
May  I  ask  for  the  addition  of  the  subsidies  paid  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  this  country  during  the 
war  expressed  as  an  aggregate  and  also  on  one  ton  of 
material  produced. 

Chairman:  Yes.  If  you  will  give  that  to  me  per- 
sonally on  paper  I  will  see  to  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge :  I  thought  I  should  have  to  ask 
you  to  get  that  because  any  further  question  on  the 
effect  of  the  increase  on  their  industry  as  a  whole 
would  be  unnecessary,  because  this  witness  appa- 
rently has  not  the  precise  information  I  require. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Hodges  this. 
May  it  not  be  useful  to  have  a  column  added  giving 
the  coal  cost  per  ton  of  steel  if  they  have  it  at  the 
Ministry. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Yes,  any  information  which 
shows  the  relation  between  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  fioal  and  the  market  value  of  a  ton  of  steel. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  And  the  labour  cost. 

Mr.  JR.  W.  Cooper:  Three  columns  instead  of  two. 
Wages  cost,  coal  cost  and  the  other  costs. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  think  the  Chairman's  suggestion 
would  be  by  far  the  better  one — that  he  might  draw  out 
a  series  of  columns  to  see  if  it  corresponds  with  what  we 
all  desire. 

Chairman  :  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

3152.  Mr.  Frank  Hodgea  (to  the  witness")  :  Have   you 
ever   regarded  it  as  possible  and  right  in  your  industry 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  profit  ? — 
I  do   not   think   the   average  rate  of   profit  in  the  iron 
industry  is  high  at  all. 

3153.  How  does  the  rate  of  profit  compare  with  the 
rate  of  property  in  the  mining  industry,  for  example  ? — I 
should  hardly  think  as  high. 

3154.  Do  you  know  we  had  an  eminent  statistician  here 
the  other  day  who  said  the  rate  of  profit  on  mining  capital 
was  lower  perhaps  than  any  other.     When  you  granted 
your  workmen  an  8-hour  day  you'did  make  a  calculation 
in  advance  as  to  what  it  would  cost  you,  did  you  not  ? — 
Do  you  mean  that  I  made   a   calculation   when   it   wag 
arranged  ? 

3155.  I  mean  in  answering  the  workmen's  case  you  must 
have  calculated  what  it  would  cost  you  if  it  were  granted. 
— Yes. 

3156.  Now  what  was  the  calculation  you  gave  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  of  8s.   'It  was  per  what? — 8s.  per 
ton. 

3157. -And  after  granting  that  did  you  not  think  that 
that  would  ruin  your  industry  ? — No. 

3158.  Not  to  put  an  extra  8s.  per  ton  on  the  cost  when 
already  steel  plates  are  coming  into  this  country  at  a 
lesser  price  than  you  can  produce  them.  Was  that  sound 
economy  ? — Well,  we  took  the  risk,  anyway. 

3159.^You  took  the  risk  and  you  still  survive,  and  your 
shares,  as  Mr.  Smith  indicated  in  his  question,  have  in- 
creased since.  Why  did  you  not  resist  by  a  lock-out  the 
application  of  the  men  engaged  by  members  of  your 
Federation  when  they  made  a  claim  asking  for  a  reduction 
in  hours  ? — There  had  been  a  promise  for  years  of  it. 

3160.  Even  although  it  meant  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  your  product.     You  said  yesterday,  did  you  not,  that 
>ou  would  rather  have  a  strike  in  the  coal  trade  than 
that  they  should  have  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  their 
hours  or  whatever  it  amounts  to.     Why  this  discrimina- 
tion between  the  workmen  in  your  industry  and   in  our 
own  ? — That  question,  as  I  remember  it,  was  put  to  me. 
It  was  said  if  the  Government  failed  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  you. 

3161.  Oh,  no,  if  I  remember   rightly.     I   do   not   re- 
member who  put  the  question.     I  think  it  was  Sir  Leo 
or  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Mr.  Webb  put  the  question  to  you 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  workmen's  claim 
to  be  conceded  in  its  entirety  or  have  a  miners'  strike,  and 
your  answer  was  yes. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  The  question  was  whether  the  effect 
on  the  iron  nnd  Rteel  industry  would  be  more  calamitous 
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it  it  came  to  a  national  miners'  strike  or  if  the  miners' 
claims  were  granted,  and  the  witness  slid  it  wonld  be 
more  calamitous  if  the  claims  were  granted  or  less 
calamitous  if  there  were  a  strike. 

Mr.  Frank  Hndge»  :  I  think  you  are  right,  although 
they  are  not  the  actual  words. 

Mr.  Robtrt  Sittillit :  The  qnestion  was  :  Yon  wool  1 
rather  face  a  strike  then  ? — and  the  answer  was  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget :  -'Supposing  if  the  Government 
ca-ne  to  (he  conclusion  that  the  miners  were  going  on 
strike  on  March  22nd  unless  their  claims  were  granted, 
which  would  yon  prefer  in  the  interests  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  ?  " — and  yon  answered  "  I  should  prefer  that 
the  miners  struck." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Is  that  the  shorthand  notes? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge*  :  No. 

Chairman  :  We  have  not  hid  the  shorthand  notes  yet. 

.Si>  L.  Chioan  Money :  Cm  we  hare  the  shorthand 
note  ? 

R.,bfrt  SmilHr  :  It  is  not  here  yet. 

'  •',  i,'        .      \V.-  A  ill  .-.  :  .•    ••DM    »W   •  >' 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  The  note  speaks  for  itself. 

L.  Chioaa   Money:    Does  the   witness  desire   to 
amend  his  answer ''. 

The  WitHta  :  Ye*.  I  do.  The  point  i«,  when  that 
qnestion  was  pnt  to  me  saying  should  I  prefer  a 
strike  if  the  (rovernment  failed  to  make  what  we  all 
hope  is  a  just  and  proper  arrangement,  naturally,  if  thr 
Government  and  you  fa'led.  *eein<  that  they  are 
doing  everything  that  mortal  power  can  do  to  try  and 
make  a  jiiit  settlement,  having  even  established  this 
Commission  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  door,  the  thought 
flowed  through  my  bead  if  this  Com  mis -ion  proved  abor- 
tive, which  everybody  leriooaly  hopes  it  will  not  be,  and 
that  they  will  make  a  proper  settlement,  there  moat  be 
something  unreasonable  in  your  demand. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget :  1  am  afraid  the  explanation  of 
your  answer  n  rather  too  laboured  to  be  satisfying. 
You  were  very  brief  and  concise  in  your  ana«er  yesterday 
to  Question  2933  :  (Mr.  Webb)  "My  question  is  this  : 
supposing  the  Government  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  miners  were  going  to  strike  on  the  22nd  March  unless 
their  chum*  were  conceded,  which  wonld  you  prefer  in 
the  interest*  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade?— (A)  I  should 
prefer  that  the  miners  strike." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Will  yon  read  on,  Mr.  Hodges  ? 

Mr.  Frank  ll'ilgft :  I  do  nut  propose  to  read  indefinitely 
through  these  answers.  This  is  one  point. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  It  is  all  part  of  the  same  question 
and  Question  2954  follows. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge*  :  Will  yon  allow  me  to  put  my 
question? 

//.  »•".  Cooper  :  Certainly,  I  agree. 

'.iossa  Money  :  May  I  appeal  to  yon  on  a  point 
of  or!  In  the  preliminary  part  of  our  discussions 

we  interrupted  each  other  in,  I  hope,  a  friendly  way, 
because  we  were  all  men  having  certain  knowledge  of 
these  things  and  we  could  contribute  useful  items  now 
and  then.  I  made  no  objection  when  Mr.  Cooper  gave 
evidence  (although  be  was  a  CnmBUssioner)  regarding  the 
earnings  of  hie  own  mines,  and.  I  made  no  objection  when 
Mr.  Forgie  did  the  Mine,  although  it  was  out  of  order, 
because  it  was  helpful.  May  I  ask.  very  respectfully, 
whether  any  question  may  not  be  asked  by  another  Com- 
missioner or  interpolated  while  a  Commissioner  is  exami- 
ning the  witness,  because,  if  not,  the  proceedings  will  U 
lengthened  because  we  shall  have  to  return  to  a  formal 


Chairman  :  We  will  do  onr  best  I  will  tell  yon  what 
I  think  of  it.  I  rather  agree  with  yon,  bnt  it  is  rather 
diBcult  for  gentlemen  not  accustomed  to  ask  questions 
(I  have  been  doing  it  all  my  life),  and  when  yon  are  not 
accustomed  to  doing  it,  it  rather  throws  yon  off  if  some 
one  chip*  in,  snd  you  lose  the  thread  of  your  argument. 
It  is  very  valuable,  I  agree,  bnt  on  the  balance  of  con- 
venience, and  considering  those  who  perhaps  are  not  such 
dialecticians  as  others,  I  think  if  you  pnt  your  questions 
as  a  whole  it  wonld  be  bettor 

•own  M-mry  :  In  a  single  column  in  the  short- 
hand notes  of  some  questions  of  mine.  I  find  that  I  was 
interrupted  five  time*.     I  made  no  complaint,  because  I 
nfht  't  was  very  helpful. 

Chairman  :  I  used  to  find  it  helpful  when  I  wn*  inter- 
rupted bnt  some  gentlemen  do  not,  and  I  expect  they 


wonld  not  be.  I  hope  you  will  make  any  point  at  the  end 
of  the  witness's  examination,  because  it  will  be,  no  doubt, 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget :  I  do  not  complain  but  I  thought 
that  when  Mr.  Cooper  asked  me  to  continue  to  read  that 
it  « as  a  matter  for  him  rather  than  myself. 

Chairman :  Very  well. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget :  (To  the  Wilne»a~).  You  had  the 
working  day  reduced  from  12  to  8  hours  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

316:4.  That  was  a  reduction  of  four  hours  and  yon 
calculated  in  advance  that  that  wonld  mean  8s.  a  ton 
increase.  Why  do  yon  look  forward  with  such  gloom  to 
the  future  if  the  miners  have  their  actual  working  day 
reduced  by  two  hours  ? — Because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  coal. 

3163.  Although  the  increased  cost  of  production  to  you 
apparently  gave  no  concern  ? — It  did  ;   of  course  it  gave 
us  concern. 

3164.  Have  you  calculated  the  effect  of  that  reduced 
working  day  upon  the  wages  of  the  men  engaged  in  your 
employment  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3165.  Take  piece-workers.      Have  you   arranged  for 
piece-workers  under  a  reduced  working  day  to  earn  the 
aame  money  thej  were  originally  able  to  earn  in  the 
longer  day  ? — They  are  arranging  that  no<r. 

3166.  And  that  is  the  principle  yon  are  working  to,  is 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  with  the 
47-hour  men,  bnt  I  know  they  are  arranging  it  now. 

3167.  How  am   I   to   get   that   info-mition  ?     Lam 
informed    (I    cannot    give    my    informant    here)    that 
although  yon  have  reduced  yonr  working  day  and  that 
that  is  likely  to  cost  an  extra  8s.  a  ton  yet,  in  addition  to 
that,  yon  are  actually  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
yonr  piece-work  men  to  provide  that  they  shall  have  the 
same  wages  under  the  reduced  working  day  as  under  the 
long,  r  working  day.    Wonld  not  that  mean  a  probable 
increase  per  ton  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  not  in  the  8s. ;   I 
could  not  tell  yon  whether  those  men  are  in  the  8s. 

3168.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    Yon   were    asked    at    the 
beginning  of   these   proceedings  and   von  gsve   us    the 
quantity    of    foreign    ore    imported    in    1918    as  some 
6,566,860  tons.     It  is  in  your  prieit  here.     That  is  the 
quantity  of  foreign  ore  imported  in  1918.    I  see  in  the 
last  pre-war  year  it  was  7,442,239  tons  ?— Yes. 

3169.  The  steel  trade  has  been  practically,  since  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  war,  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

3170.  Have  yon  been  almost  entirely  engaged  on  war 
work  or  Government  work  since  the  control  began? — 
Yes. 

3171.  As  regards  yonr  profits,  there  was  a  special  levy 
or  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  persons  under  the  Munition 
Acts,  called  a  munitions  levy  ? — That  was  in  1916. 

3172.  In  the  end  that  was  merged  in  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  ?— Yes. 

3173.  I  think  the  munitions  levy  was  this,  was  it  not  ; 
that  you  were  entitled  to  keep  an  amount  of  profit  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  last  two  financial  years  of  the 
concern  preceding  the  war,  plus  20  per  cent.  ? — That  was 
the  standard. 

3174.  And  the  balance  went  to  the  Exchequer? — Yes. 

3175.  Were  the  accounts  of  every  steel  undertaking 
scrutinised  by  accountants  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions? 
—At  the  Treasury. 

3176.  They  bad  a  regular  staff  for  the  purpose,  had 
they  not?— Yes,  special  m  n. 

3177.  You  have  been  asked  a  question  about  what  1 
may  describe  as  high  rates  of  dividend.     I  am  asking  you 
a  very  elementary  question,  I  am  afraid,  but  of  course 
the  rates  of   dividend  depends  on   the  nominal  share 
capital  ? — Of  conne. 

3178.  And  the  nominal  share  capita'  and. the  actual 
capital  are  by  no  means  the  same  thiug  .' — Nowhere  near 

3179.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   What   position   exactly   do 
yon  hold  in  this  National  Federation  of  Iron  aud  Steel 
Manufacturers  ? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

3180.  Then  yon  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hodges  and 
myself   have  something   in   common.     That   is   a   trade 
union  ? — Give  it  that  name  if  you  like. 

3181.  Then  you  are  an  agitator,  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  us  ?— Yes,  if  yon  like. 

3182.  Are  the  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this 
country  regulated  by  sliding  scales  ?— Yes,  very  largely. 
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3183.  And  the  figures  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and 
the  pig-iron  trade  are  varied  .from  quarter  to  quarter  on 
the  values  ? — On  the  ascertained  price. 

3184.  Could  you  tell  us  anywhere  near  what  advances, 
in  percentages,  have  been  secured  in  your  industry  since 
the  outbreak  of  war ''. — I  should  think  they  have  been 
doubled. 

3185.  100  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;   some- 
where near  that. 

3186.  When  you  say  there  has  been  a  reduction  from 
12  hours  to  eight  hours,  that  will  apply  only  to  the  pig- 
iron  trade,  I  take  it  ?  —To  steel  works  too. 

3187.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  steel  workers,  the  rollers 
and  smelters  and  other  grades   of    steel   workers    were 
working  12  hours  before  ?— Yes,  the  steel  workers  were, 
but  the  blast  furnaces  in  the  north-east  have  been  on  eight 
hours  for  the  last  20  years. 

3188.  But  do  you  really  mean  that  smelters  and  rollers 
were  working  12  hours? — Yes  ;  they  take  each  other  off, 
you  know. 

3189.  Yes,  but  as  to  working  hours,  I  am   speaking. 
What   hours  were  they  working  ? — They  work   all   the 
time  they  are  there. 

3190.  But  surely  there  are  breaks  in  the  day  for  meals  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  their  meals.     As  you  know,  with  the 
open  hearth  furnace  they  have  opportunities  for  sitting 
down  ;  they  are  not  standing  up  all  the  time  they  have  to 
charge  the  furnace  ;    they  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
their  meals. 

3191.  Are  you  really  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
industry  ? — I  am. 

3192.  And  if  the  workers  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  than  they  are  getting  now,  it  is  likely  to 
be  very  serious  for  industries  ? — Yes. 

3193.  Mr.  Forgie  said  that  you  were  probably  the  best 
man  that  could  be  found  to  put  the  case  of  the  iron  and 
steel   people   of   this   country   before   this    Commission. 
That  was  because  of  knowledge  you  possessed.     Do  you 
remember  the  total  amount  of  wealth  produced  annually 
in  this  country  prior  to  the  war  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3194.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  divided? — No. 

3195.  Are  you  aware  that  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
wealth  produced  only  one-third  came  to  the  work'  rs  ? — I 
take  it  from  you. 

3196.  Supposing  that  the  workers  secured  two-thirds  of 
the  wea'th  produced  in  order  to  improve  their  standard 
of  life  would  it  be  asking  too  much  ? — Not  if  it  did  not 
affect  the  f conomic  p  sitipn. 

3197.  It   will   affect   the  economic   position   of    some 
people,  undoubtedly  ;  but  would  it  be  unfair  to  say  that 
labour,  which  is  the  base  and  source  of  all  wealth,  ought 
to  get  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  producedjby  labour  in 
return  for  producing  it,   in   order   that   they   may   live 
decently  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair. 

3198.  I  think  you  said  that  you  are  really  concerned 
about  improving  the  standard  of  life  of  the  miners  and 
other  workers  ? — Yes. 

3199.  Do  you  'mran  to  improve  it  by  keeping  wages 
down  .to  the  lowest  possible  point  ? — No,  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  wages  down.      I  want  to  increase  the  production 
and  pay  more  wages  by  that. 

32'.'0.  You  had-20  years  in  America,  did  you  not  ? — 
Not  20  ;  I  was  there  about  10  or  12  years. 

3201.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  scientifc  management  when 
you  were  out  there — that  wonderful   word  "scientific" 
mat.aLement  ? — I   do    not    know   whether    they  call    it 
scientifc.     There  was  some  very  good  management. 

3202.  Did   you   imbibe  a    little   of   that  ?— Perhaps  a 
little. 

3203.  Scientific  management  means  getting  the  largest 
poss  lile   ou'put    at   the   sma'lest   possible   cost,   does   it 
not  ? — Cost  per  ton.. 

3204.  Getting  the  largost  possible  output  of  anything 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost  means  the  smallest  possible 
wages  10  workers  on   which   they   cm   exist  and   go  on 
working  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they  pay  higher  wages. 

3205.  It  requires  four  tons  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel.     Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  royalty  rent  on 
co  1  ?— About  Cd.  is  it  not  ? 

3206.  It  is  given  at  Gd.     That  is  2s.  for  the  landlord 
Th-t  is  what   the  idle  person  gets  out  of  royalties  for 
every  ton  of  steel  thiit  is  produced  ? — Yes. 

3207.  Have  you  any  idea  of  asking  that  tint  burden 
may  l>e  taken  off  in  order  to  enable  the  steel  trade  to  go 
on  ?  -Will,  that  is  property,  yon  know. 


3208.  Oh  yes  ;  property  is  sacred,  but  life  is  evidently 
not  so  sacred  as  property  ? — I  have  not  said  that. 

3209.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  idle  person  who  never 
was  down  in  the  mine  to  produce  coal  at  all,  an  1  who  has 
never  seen  a  mine,  is  getting  2s.  for  every  ton  of  steel 
that  is   produced.     Is   not  that   a  burden   on   the  steel 
industry  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  say,  it  is  their  property  ;  I  do  not 
know  how  you  will  confiscate. 

3210.  Well,  it  is  siilen  property. — That  is  a  matter  of 
argument,  of  course. 

3211.  There  is  no  argument  about  it  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  well  known.     What  is  the  royalty  rent  on  Cleveland 
iron  ore? — About  4d.  to  5d.  a  ton,  I  should  think. 

32 1 2.  What  is  it  on  Cumberland  ore  ? — That  is  very 
different. 

3213.  2s.  Gd.,  is  it  not  ?— There  is  a  sliding  scale. 

3214.  But  the  average  is  2s.  Gd.  a  ton,  is  it  not  ? — I 
dare  say  it  is  ;  I  cannot  remember. 

3215.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  ? — I  know  it  is  high. 

3216.  How  many  tons  of  Cumberland  ore  would  it  take 
to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  ? — Say  two  tons  to  a  ton  of 
pig-iron. 

3217.  For  a   ton   of   steel,   how   much   Cleveland   ore 
would  it  take  ? — 3J  tons  of  that  ore  for  a  ton  of  steel. 

3218.  That  is  8s.  9d.  ?— Yes. 

3219.  How  much  lime  does  it  take  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel  ?  —  Limestone  ;    Cleveland   ore,   about    16   cwt.   or 
18cwt. 

3220.  Almost  a  ton  ?— Yes. 

3221.  What  is  the  royalty  on  that?— I  should  think 
about  IJd. 

3222.  Or  Id.  anyway  ?— Yes. 

3223.  Are  there  any  other  raw  materials  on  which  there 
are  royalty  rents  paid  ?— No,  those  are  the  chief. 

3224.  Those  are  the  chief,  but  are  they  all  ?— I  think 
so.     I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  royalty  on  such  things 
as  ganister  and  silica 

3225.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  there  are  royalties  ? 
— We  use  that  in  bricks. 

3226.  We   have  already  got   10s.   lOd.  a  ton  of  dead 
charge  on  a  ton  of  steel  in  royalties — not  for  going  down 
to  dig  coal,  mark  you,  but  in  royalties,  10s.  lOd.  a  ton  ? 
— Yes,  for  steel  made  from  Cumberland  ore. 

3227.  And  you  come  here  and  tell  us  that  if  the  lives 
of  the  miners  and  their  wives  and  little  children  are  to  be 
improved  by  better  housing,  better  clothing,  better  edu- 
cation, better  conditions,  it  is  going  to  ruin  the  steel  and 
iron  trade  of  this  country,  while  the  owners,  or  at  least 
the  holders,  of  the  soil  of  this  country  take  10s.  lOd.  per 
ton   royalties  out  of  that  industry.     Would   it   not  "be 
better  now  to  release  the  indus'ry  from  this  10s.  lOd.  and 
treat   the  miners  fairly,  rather   than  to  come  .here  and 
advocate   that   if  the  miners  secured  those  things  your 
trade   will  be  ruined?     Which  of  the  two  is  the  more 
humane — -the  abolition  of  royalty  rents  and  the  giving  of 
decent  conditions  to  the  miners  or  to  continue  the  present 
state  of  things? — You  mean,  of  course,  improving   the 
miners'  conditions. 

3228.  At  the  top  of  your  precis  there  is  an  amazing 
declaration  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Talbot  will  prove  all  those 
things  :  will  prove  that  if  the  miner  gets  any  part  of  his 
claim  for  an  increase  in  wages  or  any  reduction  at  all  in 
his   hours  of  labour,  the   steel   and   iron   trade   of  this 
country  will  be  ruined.     Are  you  in  a  position  to  prove 
that  ? — Not  any  part  ;  when  you  take  extremes,  of  course 
not. 

3229.  Now  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  thit  the  workers 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are  too  well  paid,  but  I  do 
want  to  assert  that  it  is  unfair  of  you,  an  employer  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  to  come  here  and  tell  us  that  your 
own  workers'  wages  have  gone  up  100  per  cent,  during 
the  war,  and  their  hours  have  been  reduced  by  one-third 
during    the  war — Just  now  !Mr    Smillie  ;    it  is  just  on 
now,  remember. 

3230.  And  you  say  that  while  you  have  made  those 
concessions   to  your  workers,  increased  their  wages  to  a 
higher  degree  than  we   have  got   for   our  workers,  and 
made    a    reduction   of    one-third    in   their    hours,    you 
come  here  to  oppose  any  change  so  far  as  the  miners  are 
concerned.     Is  it   altogether   fair?     Are  you   happy   in 
coming  here  to  do  that? — I  am  not  happy  at  all. 

3231.  Are  you  here  under  compulsion  ? — No,  not  under 
compulsion. 

3232.  Do  you  know   anything   about   the  life  of  the 
miner,  his  home  and  his  work  and  things  of  that  kind? — 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  down  n  pit. 
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3833.  You  did  not  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  there  ? 

I  thought  perhaps  I  should  not  get  to  (he  top. 
;    Perhai*  if  it  was  only  one  visit,  you  were  not  in 
a  position  to  form  an  opinion ''. — I  used  to  go  down  often 
a*  a  boy.     I  used  to  go  down  in  doubles,  and  you  know 
what  that  is. 

3235.  And  you    would    enjoy   it,    I   am   sure? — Yes, 

.  Do  you  know  what  the  home  life  conditions  of 
the  miners  arc  ? — I  knew  it  then,  aa  a  boy,  in  the  miners' 
cotujes. 

3237.  You  are  representing  a  Tery  large  number  of 
shareholders,  directors,  and  people  of  that  kind?— Not 
many  directors,  but  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  as  many 
shareholders  as  workmen. 

-.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  who  has  an  income 
of  lew  than  £500  a  year  ?— Of  coarse  I  cannot  u-ll. 

u  can  tell— that  not  one  of  your  directors  in 
connection  with  this  Federation  has  an  income  of  leas 
than  £500  a  year.  Are  there  many  of  them  have  an 
income  of  £10,000  a  jear?— That  I  d'o  not  know. 

:'.•_' 4 1 1  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  tboae  people 
that  you  are  connected  with  ''. — I  do  not  know  their  private 
affairs. 

: .  You  evidently  do  know  the  miners'  private  affairs 
became  yon  are  here  to  oppoae  their  getting  an  increase  in 
a  miserable  wage  that  does  not  keep  them  in  comfort ;  you 
are  here  to  oppose  that  ;  and  j  ou  are  sent  here  by  persons 
•i-  income*  from  £10,000  to  £100,000  a  year  for 
fear 'it  will  injure  their  inco.i  e  if  the  miners  get  fair  play. 
Well.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  come  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
such  a  claw  aa  miners  receiving  fair  treatment.  That  is 
what  you  are  here  to  do.  Do  you  remember  any  large 
colliery  explosi  n*  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  ? 
—Yea,  I  remember  some. 

you    remember    the    wonderful    wave    of 
•>  u.  pat  by  that  ha*  gone  over  the  country  every  time  that 
r  200  or  400  of  onr  mining  people  were  tent  into 
:j  ?— Yea. 

3243.  Do  yon  remember  that  for  about  ».  v.  n  or  i-i.-l.i 
or  ten  days  the  newspapers   wvre   fnll   of  »}mpu 
letters  saying  the  nation  cai  not  pay  thote  people  too  well 
for  the  woik  that  tbt-y  are  doing,  and  do  yon  reun 
also  that  shortly  after  the  funeral  aid  whtn  the  inquiry 
is  finished  you  hear  no  more  at  oat  the  sympathy  •     Now 
that  sympathy  was  well-founded,  I  pot  to  you.     I> 
think   it   was    well-found*.!  ? — Yea,    everybody   admires 
tS«  miner. 

you  think  it  U  fair  to  keep  practically  in 
starvation,  and  boosed  worse  than  swine  in  many  cases, 
people  that  yon  admire  ? — Well.  I  hope  it  it  not  start  a- 

>.  It  ban  been  ?— In  the  past,  ye*. 

3246.  It  has  been  at  a  time  when  we  were  establishing 
the  steel  and  iron  ii;du»tr\  in  this  country.  It  was 
nUMished  with  (ears  and  starvation  of  the  mine  workers 
of  this  country,  acd  I  know  it  :  I  waa  one  of  them  at  the 
time  ?— I  am  st.rry. 

«  if  yon  can  manage  to  prove  to  this  Com- 
mission that  the  miners  ought  not  to  get  fair  play,  then 
you  will  have  your  choice  which  you  prefer — a  general 
stoppage  of  the  mine  working  of  this  country  ;   if  you 
m«nage  to  prove  to  this  Commission  that  became  of  the 
to  the  iron  and  steel  trade  and  other  industries 
the  miners'  position  ought  not  to  be  iirproted,  there  i-t  a 
danger  of  yon  Retting  satisfaction  so  far  a*  yonr 
desire  ia  concerned  on  the  other  side,  1  regret  to  say. 
»r  Hal/our:  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sn. 

TOO  said  it  took  three  ton«  of  Cumberland  ore  to  make  a 
f  steel  ?— No,  I  said  two  tons. 

That  slurs   that  figure   of    10s.    10d.?— I  amid 
3)  tons  of  Cleveland  ore. 

I  was  dealing  with  Cumberland  ore. 

Arthur  I  That  alters  the  calculati>  n 

by   half-a-crown  ;    that  is  rather  important.     Of  course 

thin  royalty  charge  baa  been  an  ever-present  cost  in   the 

cost  of  start  from  the  beginning,  has  it  not  ?— Yes. 

8261.  There  hat  been  nothing  added  to  that  now?— 
The  royalties  have  always  l*en  there. 

32.''  '   .u  mi. I  it  was  on  a  sliding 

scale  ?— Cumberland  is  on  a  Hiding  scale,  not  Cleveland. 

mberlsnd  wan  2s.  6d.  before  the  war  :  if 

n  a  gliding  scale  I  should  like  to  have  what  it  is  now. 

.\'1'A.    Mr.  ,1 1  lliur  li'ilfnnr  :   I  aifrfr.  we  muni  have  what 

•  here  ia  some  arrangement  with    the 

try  about  it.     Is  time  any   increase  of   royalty  nn 
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the  sliding  scale  bash  at  the  present  lime  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  of  course,  we  are  not  in  Cumber  hud,  but  I  think 
joa  will  find  all  that  in  the  Ministry,  be.-ause  tin-re  was 
some  arrangement  made. 

Perhaps  we  shall  get  that  ;  I  agree  we  ought  to 
have  it.  The  in  rease  in  wages  of  the  miner  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours — which  I  am  sure  you  are  as  anxious 
as  I  am  they  should  have  if  it  can  be  done. — Certainly. 

:V256.  The  increase  is  entirely  an  addition  t  >  the  cost  ? 
Y.-. 

3267.  If  the  calculation  of  8».  2d.  or  SB.  Ijd.  ia  correct, 
that  would  make  an  increase  of   32s.   8d.  per  ton  steel, 
according  to  yonr  calculation  of  4  to  1  V— Yes. 

3268.  Supposing  a  saving   could   be  'made   of   4s.   by 
transport,  pooling  of  wagons  and  so  on,  bringing  that  in- 
crease down  to  half,  say,   10s.  4d.,   would   you   feel   that 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  position  ? — Yes. 

'.  Out  of  the  total  tons  of  steel  produced  in  this 
country  our  export  trade  pre-war  watt  five  million  tons,  so 
that  the  steel  trade  absolutely  depends  on  the  export 
trade  ?— Yes. 

>.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  export  was  only 
.'.TitO.OOO  tons  with  an  output  of  31,000,000  tons  ?— Yes. 
3281.  And  the  United  States  has  increased  iU  out- 
put by  12  millions '(— Yes. 

3363.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  they  mn»i 
export  now  on  a  larger  sealer1 — Yes,  they  are  making 
every  attempt  to  do  so. 

•  8968.  In  your  opinion  they  can  produce  ateel  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  in  this  country P- -On  to-day's 
figures,  undoubtedly. 

8364.  Ia  that  due  entirely  :o  the  cost  of  labour  anil 
materials,  or  is  it  due  to  greater  production  per 
man-'  It  ia  due  to  their  raw  materials,  w/.-cially 
their  ores,  being  better  quality  than  we  ha*«  ami 
probably  cheaper  than  our  ore,  because  it  Is  a  home 
ore  and  ours  of  the  same  kind  we  have  to  'import, 
except  a  little  which  ia  raised  in  Cun.<x  rland.  Then 
they  have  much  larger  works  and  bigger  outputs, 

u  ntl\    tlii-ir  wages  p«»r  ton  an    i.  • 
8265.  Bat  do  you   agree  that   there   is   pra<  tually 
no  restriction  on  output  in   America? — No,   the/u   is 
no  restriction  at  all. 

'.  •_''••     II. i   tlii'v    work   vi-ry    inten-ivcly  I'—  V 
.1.1.7     N   then-  :.n\    rotrntion    in   this   .  OIIIHM         I 
...M|. I     not    MIV.       In    our    business    I    do    not    think 
tli.-re  is. 

.<•_'.  -  (I  .  •.  ,...,•  I..  .,.;  .  i  i  -•  •  ,K.  b|  An. .-i  i.  ..  • 
—Yea.  I  aaw  the  1896  strike. 

8969.  I  hod  not  quite  finished  my  (|Utwtion.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  a  strike  in  America  with  a  view  to 
producing  lea*  for  more  money:' — Oh,  no. 

3370.  A  figure  waa  put  to  you  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Davies,  one  of  our  witnesses,  had  claimed  that  tbcie 
had  been  a  saving  of  £2,650,000  on  a  less  mileage 
inn.  by  the  redistribution  of  transport  of  fuel, 
('•oiild  you  jjivn  me  any  idea  what  the  economic  loss 
has  been  in  the  misuse  of  in.  I  dn<-  to  the  redistribu- 
tion and  ti  i.  i-rt-  No  I  am  afraid  1  could  not 
give  yon  that. 

3271.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  tli.it 
we  ai«  tasi'fti:  considerable  orders  for  »t«-ol  at  tin- 
present  time  on  account  of  the  ability  of  America  to 
take  them  at  a  lower  price? — Yes,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  order  for  rails  which  we  should  very  mucli 
like  to  have  had.  which  hag  gone  to  America. 
3372.  A  considerable  order? — Yes. 

3273.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  it? — 
•iot  the  exact  quantity.     It  is  a  South  Ann  1 1  u 

order  that  I  waa  thinking  of. 

3274.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  miners  and 
other   workers  of  this  country  should    not   purchase, 
.•itlicr    individually    01     collectively    as    they    pleased, 
shares  of  any  company  in  this  country? — They  have 
the  same  rights  as  everybody  if  they  will  do  it. 

327"  i  :     I    am   sorry  to  have 

to  trouble  yon   again,   but  may   I   bring  yon   back  to 
yonr  statement  that  tin-  consumption  of  co:i!  was  four 
tons  of  coal    per   ton   of   finished   stoel.     That   Mate 
m. -lit    is    ntaik-   on    the    front    page    of    \oiir    pn  • 
Yes. 

.'W7H.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whnt  was  the  con- 
sumption  of  ron I  per  ton  of  linivbcd  steel  before  the 
war? — About  the  same. 

I  3 
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3277.  Has  there  not  been  an  increase  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  rely  upon  the  home 
ores  increasingly  and  their  low  content  of  iron? — I 
do  not  think  we  have  raised  such  a  great  quantity 
in  addition  of  low  ores  since  the  war. 

3278.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase. 
The   Ministry   of    Munitions  made  special   efforts  to 
increase  it.     It  was  very   considerably   increased.     1 
wondered  whether  you  could  tell  us  whether  that  had 
any  influence  upon  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  the 
production  of  steel? — I  think  they  made  an  increase 
in  one  district,  but  it  went  dow  n  in  Cleveland. 

3279.  Not   enyugh   seriously   to   affect   the   matter. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  could  give  us  that 
information.     1  will  not  press  you  for  it  if  you  have 
not  got  it? — I  think  it  is  in  this  book. 

3280.  I  shall  be  quite  content  not  to  delay  matters. 
We  will  take  it  another  time.     Now  may  1  take  you 
to   the  back  page  of  your  memorandum,  where  you 
speak  of  the  application  of  the  eight-hours  system  to 
the  iron  and  steel  trade,  the  full  effects  of  which  are 
not  yet  appreciated,  but  which  will  cause  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  our  export  trade.     When  does  that  eight- 
hour  system  come  into  operation  ?— At  the  end  of  this 
month. 

3281.  Are   you    aware   that    an   eight-hours  system 
came  into  operation  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st 
October,  1918? — Is  that  universal? 

3282.  An  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Pre=- 
sident  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
covers,  I  think,  50  per  cent,  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
of  the  States,  that  its  Finance  Committee  has  unanim- 
ously approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman 
and  President  of  the  Corporation  to  adopt  an  eight- 
hour   basic  day  of  effective  labour.     That   announce- 
ment affects  approximately  250,000  employees  ?— Yes. 

3283.  So  that  your  anxiety  on  that  acccount  is  an 
anxiety  which,  if  it  is  justifiable,  must  also  be  shared 
by  the  iron  and  steel-makers  of  the  United  States?— 
Not  altogether. 

3284.  Do  you    mind   telling   me  why?— Their   costs 
are  so  much  lower. 

3285.  But  is  it  not  a  common   factor? — No. 

3286.  If  12  hours  has  been  reduced  to  eight  hours 
in  our  case,    is   not  that   a  common  factor   in   each 
country? — It  would  be  if  the  wages  per  ton  were  the 
same,  but  if  their  wages  per  ton  are  less  it  is  not  as 
much. 

3287.  Are  you  aware  that  between  1914  and  1918,  in 
New  York  State  (and  I  have  their  official  report  here), 
the   wages  of   the   pig-iron  and  rolling   mill   product 
employees,  that  is  to  say,  their  actual  earnings,   in- 
cluding boys,  rose  from  an  average  of  £3  10s.  a  week 
in  1914  to  £7  7s.  2d.  a  week  in  1918?     May  I  ask  if 
you  are  aware  of  that? — No,  I  am  not. 

3288.  Then  may  I  ask  whether  this  Association  that 
you  represent,  the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and 
Steel   Manufacturers,   Seeks  to   keep   people   well   in- 
formed?— We  are  only  just   formed. 

3289.  Then  you  come  here  without  information  ?     Is 
it  not  rather  odd  that  you,  an  iron  and  steel  expert, 
should  come  to  a  Royal  Commission  of  this  character 
charged  with  a  very  great  responsibility  and  should 
come  here  without  information  of  this  extraordinarily 
important  character  which  I,  a  mere  individual  who 
am   not  an  iron   and   steel   manufacturer,   have  pos- 
sessed for  some  considerable  time?     I  get  these  reports 
from  the  United   States  Government;  they   are  kind 
enough  to  send  them.     Do  not  any  of  your  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  get  them? — Not  individually,  no. 

3290.  Is   it   not    rather   unfortunate?        When   the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  are  seek- 
ing to  advise  the  Government  on  matters  of  this  kind 
LJ  it  not  rather  important  that  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers  should  have   proper  information  ? — That    is 
the  reason  we  formed  this  Federation. 

3291.  What  you  mean  to  tell  us  is  that  you  have 
come  here  a  little  prematurely? — We  are  only  just 
formed. 

3292.  On  page  3  you  give  a  figure  relating  to  costs 
of  blast  furnace  coke  per  ton  and  ovens.     You  give 
us  particulars  of  that  kind.     If  you  could  take  the 
trouble  to  get  particulars  of  that  kind  would  it  not 
be   a   little   respectful   to   this  Commission   that  you 
should  also  get  particulars  of  the  other  kind? — I  am 
sure  we  desire  to  be  respectful  to  the  Commission. 

3293.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  document,  na 


a  whole  does  not  exhibit  a  very  careful  examination 
of  the  case  or  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based? — 1  must  say  it  was  prepared  in  a 
very  short  time. 

3294.  And  you  confess  that  when  you  prepared  it, 
you  had  not  examined  these  facts  with  regard  to  the 
eight  hours  day  in  America? — No,  I  had  not. 

3295.  You  had  not  examined  the  rising  wages  iu 
the  United  States?— -No. 

3296.  Then  is  not  this  enormous  rise  in  waged  to 
which  I  have  referred — and  remember  the  average  I 
quoted  to  you  covers  boys   as  well  as  men— a  very 
serious  fact  in  connection  with  the  problem  we  are 
called  upon  to  solve?     Is  it  not  very  material? — Yes. 

3297.  And  it  has  been  omitted  by  you  in  the  repre- 
sentations you  make  to  the  Royal  Commission.     Now 
may    I    take    you    to    another    country,    of    which, 
curiously,   we  have  heard   nothing.     Have  you  ever 
heard  of  German  competition? — Before  the  war. 

3298.  Why   has   nothing   been  said   about   German 
competition   now? — We  do  not  know   the  conditions 
of  Germany  at  all. 

3299.  Would   you   be  surprised   to  learn  that   the 
miners'  wages  there  have  increased  during  the  war 
to  a  larger  extent  than  ours? — I  take  it  from  you. 

3300.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  the  war  German 
iron  and  steel  competition  was  a  much  more  formid- 
able thing  than  American  iron  and  steel  competition? 
— Yes,  it  was. 

3301.  And  is  not  that  for  a  well-known  economic 
reason,  that  whereas  America  has  power  to  consume 
her  own  iron  and  steel,  Germany  has  not  power  to  con- 
sume a  large  proportion  of  her  iron  and  steel,  and  is 
compelled  to  seek  an  export  market? — Yes. 

3302.  Why   then    in    this   document   that  you    put 
before   us,    do  you    deal   exclusively    with    American 
competition,  which  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared,  for 
reasons  I  have  named,  and  you  omit  Germany,  tho 
competition  of  which  is  a  very  real  and  lively  factor  ? 
— Germany  was  a,  factor  before  the  war.     If  France 
gets  what  she  expects  with  reference  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine   and   the   Saor   Coalfield,    it   will   alter   tho 
position  of   Germany   very  much   indeed  as   an   iron 
producing  country  ;     in  fact  France  will  practically 
take  her  place. 

3303.  That    ifi   the   point   I   am    coming   to.     That 
brings  me  to  the  logical  point.     If  Germany  was  tho 
greatest  competitor  before  the  war,  do  you  not  rather 
think  that  her  competition  will  not  be  feared  so  much 
in  the  future  because  of  her  loss  of  the  Lorraine  iron 
mines? — Yes,  but  I  say  France  will  have  them. 

3304.  Has  France  the  coal  and  other  factors  which 
will  enable  her  to  become  a  lively  competitor  in  tho 
iron    and    steel    trade   as   compared   with   ourselves? 
Would  you   put   it,    in   short,    that   France  has   the 
natural    economic  advantages    in   the   iron    and   steel 
trade  that  we  possess? — If  she  gete  the  Saar  Coalfield. 

3305.  Biut  even  so,  will  she  be  in  a  better  position 
than  ourselves,  in  view  of  our  coal  resources,  which 
are,  after  all,  the  major  factor  in  this  matter? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

3306.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  too  hardly  upon 
this,  but  at  any  rate  you  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  your  omission  of  Germany  from  this  document  is 
very  important ;  and  you  do  admit  that  German  com- 
petition is  not  to  be  feared  so  much  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past? — That  is  so. 

3307.  May  I  ask  you  what  the  National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  was  formed  for? — 
What  is  its  reason  for  being? — To  get  all  statistics 
and  information  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade. 

3308.  It  has  a  scientific  purpose? — Yes. 

3309.  Generally,  with   regard  to  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  a  rise  in  wages 
necessarily  means  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.     Do  yon 
believe  that  as  n  business  man? — Yes,  I  think  I  do. 

3310.  Has  it  been  shown  to  be  true  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  world  that  as  wages  have  risen  prices 
have  gone  up? — I  think  so. 

3311.  Is  not  that  very  contrary  to  the  truth?     In 
this  country  wa,s  it  not  true  for  a   whole  generation 
that  wages  went  up  all  the  time  and  prices  went  down 
all   the   time.     Is   not  lhat    n    matter   of   fact? — Yes. 
due  to  imports. 

3312.  And  is  it  not  n  fact  that  in  America  at  the 
present  time,  with  much  higher  wages  than  we  have, 
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sho   ha*  produced   things  in  a  great  many  lines,   as 
you  yourself  have  said,  at  a   very   much  lower  price 
thau'herer-^Yes. 
:til.i.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  that:- — By  their 

3314.  If  it  is  efficiency,  whose  efficiency  is  it — the 
efficiency  of  the  employer  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
workman.-  -  All  of  them. 

331-5.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  that 
.Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  reminded  us  of  in  his  question, 
that  we  had  a  steel  production  of  only  seven  million 
tons,  when  the  war  began,  rather  reflected  upon  our 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers? — Because  we  were  sub- 
ject to  such  competition ;  there  was  no  profit  in  the 
business. 

3316.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  technical  equipment 
<>i  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many and  Amerv-a,  had  in  the  previous  20  years  fallen 
lamentably  behind.11-  Yes. 

•'J31 7.  Is  not  that,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  your  visit 
Did  you    not  acquire   a  good  deal   of 
information  there  that  we  did  not  possess? — I  went 
out  there  because  I  was  offered  a  position. 

:ui-     Vou  will  agree  with  me,  therefore,  that  there 
v  great  room  for  technical  improvement!" — Yea, 
and  for   UN  h  meal  work*  too. 

:ul'>  And  for  standardisation  of  the  products  of 
tin.  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  would  give  us  a 
very  fine  export  market? — Yes,  if  we  could  get  those 
new  works  built  on  the  most  economical  line*  that  we 
know  to-day,  and  use  our  brain*  of  to-day,  which  are 
in  advance  of  20  years  ago.  we  should  have  that 
result. 

<  kairmun.  I  promised  that  I  would,  if  possible. 
i udiieni  one  of  the  promise*  that  I  made  with  regard 
••  various  statistic,  in  order  that  you  might  have 
them  for  the  week-end.  Thank*  to  Mr.  McNair,  our 
secretary,  1  have  managed  to  redeem  a  very  great 
number  of  the  promise*,  and  I  propose  to  circulate 
th«»  document*  now  and  just  say  what  they  are,  in 
order  to  get  them  on  the  note. 

The  first  document  i*  a  table  prepared  n 
Money's  request,  giving  statistics  from  1865  to  1918* : 
(«>al  raised ;  coal  exported,  value,  average  price,  and, 
after  a  certain  time,  an  index  number  ibowingthe 
general  course  of  hewers'  wage*.  You  observe  1900  i* 
taken  a*  the  basic  figure,  and  then  the  percentage  is 
•i|-.ii  that.  May  I  say  that  we  are  getting  the  German 
figure*;  they  are  not  here  yet;  and  the  Foreign  OfBre 
haro  cabled  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  get 
American  figure*,  and  we  are  working  upon  them 
now. 

The  next  documentf  is  a  very  comprehensive  one. 
This  i*  a  document  showing  the  output  and  employ- 
ment at  coal  mine*  in  the  United  Kingdom  fron 
to  1918.  "  Statement  snowing  the  estimated  quanti- 
ties of  coal  raised  in  the  I'mt.d  Kingdom  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year  1918,  compared  with  particular* 
for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1017  (in  rontin 
of  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  M  of  Session  1917), 
and  certain  other  partii  ulars  with  reference  to  the 
consumption  and  storks  of  <i*l  and  employment  at 
coal  mine*  during  the  yean  1913  to  1919."*  I  want 
to  go  rapidly  through  it  because  I  have  to  ask  tome 
Questions  on  it.  Table  A  :  Production  of  coal  and  M> 
forth.  Then  Table  B:  Output,  expoit*  and  consump- 
tion of  coal.  Table  C: Mr  Sidney  Webb,  would 

you  kindly  just  look  at  this:  "  Time  lost  at  coal 
mine*  through  general  holidays  in  1914  to  1918." 
Table  D:  Output.  Table  I  --..-k.  of  coal. 
Table  K  Absenteeism  of  workpeople.  Table  G: 


Attendance.  Table  H:  Tonnage.  Table  I:  "Time 
lost  at  coal  mines  during  1917  (April  to  December) 
and  1918.  (a)  From  the  principal  reported  causes, 
(b)  In  the  principal  districts  from  all  causes." 
Table  J  :  Time  lost  at  coal  mines  during  1914.  1 
just  want  to  say  this.  I  have  here  the  statistical 
officer — I  find  he  has  to  be  released,  but  1  had  him 
here  earlier,  in  order  that  anybody  who  wanted  fur- 
ther information  on  that  table  might  have  it. 

The  next  document  is  Mr.  Hodges'  table.  These  are 
the  national  figures :  "  Output  of  mineral  per  person 
employed  at  coal  mines  (i.e.,  excluding  the  other 
mine*  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act)  during  the  last  20 
years,  1899  to  1918  inclusive."  J  It  puts  the  output  per 
surface  worker;  output  per  underground  worker;  and 
output  per  surface  and  underground  worker  together. 
I  should  say  we  have  tried  to  get  the  output  per 
hewer,  but  at  the  present  moment  we  have  not  got  it ; 
we  think  it  doe*  not  exist.  We  are  trying  further 
to  get  it  if  we  can. 

The  next  document  is  the  table  I  promised  to  get 
for  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  McNair  tolls  me  he 
asked  for  this.  You  will  see  it  is:  "  Days  worked 
per  week  at  coal  mine*  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1911  to  1918."J 

Sir  Arthur  "Duckham:  On  that  point,  "Days 
worked,"  would  that  be  shifUP 

rhatrman  .  I  will  read  it:  "The  figures  in  the 
table*  show,  for  each  period,  the  average  number  of 
day*  per  week  on  which  coal  was  hewn  and  wound  at 
collieries  included  in  the  return*  received." 

Sir  Arthur  Duckhom:  That  answers  my  question, 
thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman :  The  next  document  I  propose  to  hand 
round  is  the  Final  Report  on  the  Royal  Commission 
Mining  Royalties.  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  any 
time  in  going  through  these  now  that  you  have  got 
them.  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  read  as 
much  of  them  as  you  can  during  the  week  end,  and 
if  anybody  want*  any  further  information,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it  now,  but  I  will  have  the  statistical 
officer  here  on  Monday  morning,  and  then  any  further 
information  that  is  required  can  be  obtained  from 
him. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  hope  that  somebody  is  getting 
..lit  the  relative  figures  with  regard  to  these  two 
inland  quantities  and  prices  and  export  quantities 
and  price*. 

irman  :  Mr.  Lee  i*  on  that. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge*:  I  submit  Mr.  McNair  ought 
to  get  out  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of  increase 
i>(  underground  workers  to  hewers. 

Mr.  McNair:  That  is  a  matter  we  shall  have  to 
work  out.  You  get  it  in  the  document  that  ha*  just 
been  circulated. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge* :  You  have  there  the  output  for 
underground  workers.  I  can  appreciate  your  difficulty 
in  getting  the  output  per  hewer,  but  what  I  want 
is  the  number  of  hewers  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  underground  workers. fl 

Chairman :  Mr.  McNair  tell*  me  he  has  personally 
applied  «4  4he  Home  Office,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  trying  to  get  at  it  in  another  way. 
However,  it  will  be  here  soon ;  it  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Now  we  will  call  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson.  During  the 
course  of  hi*  evidence  -Sir  Daniel  may  refer  to  the 
Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Coal  Trade 
after  the  war.  That  was  circulated  yesterday ;  mem- 
ber* may  want  it,  so  they  had  better  get  it  ready. 


Sir   DANIEL  MACAI  LAY   STKTBNSON,   Bart.,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


8890.  I'hnirmnn  :  I  think  you  are  ex-Chairman  of 
-••ottish  Coal  Exporter*  Association.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Supply  of  Coal  to  Frame  am! 
Italy,  a  Member  of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  Con- 
sultative Committee,  and  since  1*7!)  you  have  had 
••xpvrieno*  as  the  bead  of  Mou.ru.  D.  M.  Stevenson 
'  ompanyf— Tea.  bat  may  I  say  that,  of  course, 
I  -I.,  not  appear  here  a*  repr«wnting  either  of  those 
Associations;  I  appear  a*  an  individual. 

Xt3\.  As  an  individual  yon  are  here  to  give 
r'idencef — Y«s. 


3322.  I  just  want  to  read  your  general  observations 
first  for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. What  you  say  is  this:  "  Effect  of  present 
prices  of  coal  and  any  further  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  upon  our  coal  export  trade."  Generally,  you 
say  that  as  an  exporter  of  coal  you  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  an  increase  of  tho  present  price  of  export 
coal  a*  possible.  Then  you  continue :  "  Since  May, 
1916,  France  and  Italy  have  been  getting  coal  at  half 
or  lees  than  half  the  price  charged  to  neutral 
countries. 
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"  If  the  market  were  made  a  tree  market  the  proba- 
bility is  that  France  and  Italy  would  have  to  pay  a 
great  deal  more,  probably  double  what  they  pay  at 
present  and  the  neutrals  probably  less. 

"  The  reason  for  these  prices  being  obtainable  is 
that  there  is  no  competition  at  present  in  Europe. 

"  At  the  price  which  the  neutrals  are  paying  it  is 
easy  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  undersell  us, 
because  the  American  coal  f.o.b.  costs  so  much  less 
than  our  f.o.b.  price  that  there  is  sufficient  margin  to 
cover  difference  in  freight.  This  margin  disappears  in 
the  case  of  France  and-  Italy  at  present. 

"Absence  of  tonnage  prevented  American  competi- 
tion during  the  war,  but  American  tonnage  is  becom- 
ing rapidly  more  plentiful. 

"  The  supply  of  coal  for  export  has  been  far  less 
than  the  absolute  needs  of  Allies  and  neutrals. 

"  The  exporter  expects  prices  to  resume  more  or  less 
former  standards  the  moment  there  is  abundant  coal 
available  from  Germany  and  America.  The  price  we 
can  get  will  be  governed  by  prices  at  which  Germany 
and  America  are  willing  to  sell. 

"  Assuming  that  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
export  of  coal  by  Germany,  she  will  endeavour  to 
secure  the  market  even  if  necessary  by  selling  at  a  loss. 

"  In  the  peace-times  the  margin  between  our  prices 
and  competitors  such  as  Germany  were  represented 
by  a  few  pence  per  ton,  and  consequently  when  war 
conditions  have  disappeared  any  increase  in  the  pit- 
head price  of  coal  would  reduce  our  chances  of  holding 
our  own  in  the  European  markets. 

"  Volume  of  trade  in  coal  export  to  Europe  will  be 
given." 

Now  I  am  going  to  do  this,  if  you  will  allow  me.  1 
am  going  to  come  to  each  head  of  the  precis  and  ask 
you  to  make  remarks  upon  it.  First  of  all,  the  state 
of  the  coal  export  trade  in  Europe  now.  Deal  first 
with  the  advantages  at  present  given  to  Allies  as  com- 
pared with  neutrals. — At  the  end  of  1915  and  the 
beginning  of  1916  the  price  of  coal  had  risen  so  high 
and  the  rates  of  freight  had  risen  so  high  that  there 
was  a  terrible  state  of  matters  over  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  Paris,  and  the  result  was  that  the  French 
Government  asked  our  Government  to  come  to  their 
aid.  The  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  went 
to  Paris,  and  as  a  result  of  his  conferences  there  he 
came  back  and  asked  the  shipowners,  the  coalowners, 
and  the  exporters  to  meet  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  some  arrangement  whereby  our  Ally  France  would 
get  coal  at  a  price  that  they  thought  somewhat  more 
reasonable  than  they  were  paying.  The  result  was 
that  the  coalowners  and  shipowners  agreed  practically 
to  cut  their  prices  by  half.  Freight  which  had  been 
60s.  became  30s.  (I  am  speaking  roughly,  of  course) ; 
coal  prices  which  had  been  60s.  became  80s.,  and  the 
delivered  price  in  France,  instead  of  being  over  100s. 
became  about  60s.  or  less.  The  neutral  of  course,  had 
no  benefit  of  that.  The  result  was  that  of  the  free 
coal — there  was  not  very  much,  but  so  far  as  there  was 
free  coal  available  to  sell  to  the  neutrals  and  so  far 
as  the  neutrals  could  get  permission  to  import  it — the 
price  went  up  very  high.  Just  now,  I  think,  the  price 
is  about  70s.  or  80s.  to  the  neutral,  whereas  it  is  still 
less  than  half  of  that  to  France.  The  freight  went 
up.  My  own  firm  once  paid  £19  per  ton  for  Copen- 
hagen, whereas  we  used  to  pay  4s.  to  5s.  There  was 
no  limit.  The  fact  was,  and  the  fact  still  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  available  is  enormously  less  than  the 
absolute  needs  of  the  various  countries,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  they  will  pay  for  what  they 
cannot  live  without. 

3323.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that?- — 
I  think  not. 

3324.  Now,  I  want  to  come  to  your  views  as  to  the 
effect  of  lifting  of  control. — The  first  effect  would  be 
that  Ally  and  neutral  would  pay  practically  the  same 
price,  and  the  second  would  be  that  France  and  Italy 
would  at  once  pay  double  what  they  are  paying  just 
now,  roughly  speaking.     The  neutral  would,  of  course, 
get  the  benefit  of  a  slight  fall.     The  total  price  would 
be  equalised. 

3325.  Is  that   nil  you   want   to  say  on   that?-  Yes, 
sir. 

3326.  Now  come  to   the   next:    Reason   for   present 
prices,  absence  of  competition  due  to  tonnage  shortage. 
Will  you  just  give  us,  quite  briefly,  what  you  have  to 


say  upon  that? — The  reason  for  the  high  price?  1 
said  that  pretty  well  at  the  beginning. 

3327.  Yea,  you  did.— The  shortage  ot  tonnage  made- 
it  so  that  a  man  wlio  could  get  a.  ship  was  quite  will- 
ing to  pay  a  very  high  price. 

332S.  A  £19  rate  you  quoted if-  A.-,  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  once  done  at  £19  to  Copenhagen. 

3329.  Now  I  want  to   come  to  the   next   heading : 
Competition  to  be  faced  in  future,   (u)  Germany,  ((/) 
America.     Will   you    give  us   your    view    about    Ger- 
many ? — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  as  an  exporter,  and 
the  price  of  export  coal  depends  entirely  on  the  com- 
petitive price.     I  have  been  listening  to  the  evidence 
liere,  but  1  do  not  think  it  makes  a  bit  of  difference 
what  wages  are  paid;  we  cannot  get  more  for  coal  in 
any  market  than  that  markeD  can  get  coal  for  from 
other   people.     I   think  that  is  the   whole  story  in  a 
nutshell.     If,   for  instance,  Copenhagen  wants  to  get 
a  million  tons,  or  rather  more,  per  annum,  if  she  can 
get  that  coal  from   Germany  at  20s.  a  ton,   we  need 
not  ask  20s.  6d. 

3330.  And    about   America;    what   is  your   view  of 
American  competition? — Just  now,  with  a  price  free 
on  board  of  80s.  to  a  neutral  like  Sweden  and  a  freight 
of,  I  suppose,  perhaps  30s.  or  40s.,  America  can  come 
in,  because  she  can  put  her  coal  on  board  for  20s.  or 
25s.  a  ton,  and  there  is  an  enormous  margin  between 
the  free-on-board  price  of  the  American  coal  and  the 
price  of  our  coal  for  a   neutral,   during  the  control. 
The  margin   is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  America  to 
send  coal  to  Sweden.     As  a  matter  of   fact  she  has 
sold  coal  to  Sweden  lately.     She  has  also  sold  coal  to 
Holland  and,  I  think,   to  Norway. 

3331.  1  observe  that  you  were  one  of  the  gentlemen 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hunciman,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  the  2nd  June,  1916,  to  inquire  as  a  Departmental 
Committee  into  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  after 
the  war? — Yes. 

3332.  Your  Report,  which  I  have  in  front  of  me,  has 
been  circulated.     Do  you  desire  to  make  any  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  that? — No,  sir.     The  very  simple 
proposition    that   I    have  made   just    now   covers  the 
whole  ground,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,   but  if  any 
member  wishes  me  to  elaborate  I  am  quite  willing  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  clear  it  up. 

Chairman:  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  There  is  one  point  left — the 
volume  of  European  trade  is  very  important. 

Chairman :  Yes.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  volume 
of  European  trade? — I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
correct  statistics,  and  I  cannot  get  them.  I  have 
statistics  from  the  Board  of  Trade  up  to  and  including 
1913.  We  ended  1913,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  table,  with  an  export  of  71  million  tons,  but 
1  believe  that  this  would  be  published  early  in  the 
year  and  would  be  an  estimate,  and  I  think  the 
actual  exporo  in  1913  amounted  to  73  million  tons. 
It  was  probably  something  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  Is  that  from  this  country  ?- 
From  this  country  to  foreign  countries.  That  has 
fallen,  of  course,  enormously  during  the  war.  There 
has  been  a  fall  of  something  like  50  million  tons  in 
output.  There  has  been  a  greater  demand  in  this 
country  for  coal  than  the  pre-war  demand,  I  should 
think.  Consequently  the  quantity  available  for  ex- 
port has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  has  been  laid  down 
that  the  Allies  must  be  served  first,  and  if  there  is 
any  left  over  to  spare,  the  neutrals  may  get  a  little. 
We  have  to  give  neutrals  coal  to  get  some  things; 
for  instance,  from  Spain  we  could  not  get  iron  ore 
without  giving  them  coal ;  we  could  not  get  butter 
from  Denmark  without  giving  them  coal,  and  so  on. 

3333.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    Would  you  agree  that 
unless  we  can  keep   up  the  tonnage  of  export  trade 
of  our  coal  it  will  increase  the  price  of  our  food? — 
Obviously. 

3334.  Seriously?— Yes. 

3335.  Also  the  price  of  iron  ore? — Yes. 

3336.  The  price  of  anything  that  as  brought  back 
in  the  same  ships?-  -Everything. 

3337.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  miners'  claim   was 
granted   we  should  be  able  to  maintain  our  export 
trade? — I    stated  exactly  my    position    there.     If   tho 
German   and    the    American    raises    his   prices    corre- 
spondingly, we  shall  be  ablo  to  maintain  ours,  but  wo 
will    not   get  any  more   than   the  foreigner   can   buy 
German  or  American  coal  at. 
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&&>.  Do  you  Uaiik  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose 
America    and    Germany    will    raise    their   price 
correspondingly ': — 1  would  not  like  to  prophesy  what 
is  going  to  happen  m  Germany. 

333V.  So  that  it  is  really  a  leap  in  the  dark? — It  is 
a  leap  in  the  dark. 

.1340.   When  you  have  once,  taken  it  you  cannot  go 
back.'     1  do  not  think  you  want  me-  to  try  to  work 
<>ut.     My  own  feeling  is  that   Germany   cannot 
possibly  exist  without  exporting  coal. 

3341.  We  are  asked  to  work  it  out  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  all  the  help  we  can  to  do  so? — It  seems  to  me 
Germany  must  export  a  large  quantity  of  coal  to  get 
in  raw  material,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  1  think 
that  must  be  the  policy  of  economists  'in  Germany, 
v  must  export  in  order  to  get  in  raw  material. 

at  is  a  clear  answer  to  my  question,  bo 
that  we  shall  have  severe  competition  from  Germany 
in  the- export  of  coal.-  1  think  so. 

1  should  like  to  know  from  your  exper.- 
which  is  very  gu-.it.  whether  you  expect  that  America 
will  be-  able  to  keep  up  her  attempt  to  increase  her 
export   coal    trade? — The    production    in    America   is 
enormous;  it  is  as  Urge  as  the  production  of  Great 
in  and  Germany  put  together,  and  it  has  been 
rising  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  it  will  come  again 
to  be  a  question  of  price.     America  has  several  times 
it  ith  us  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  compara- 
tive distance  to  carry  coal  to  the  Mediterranean  trom 
America  and  from  tins  country  is  not  so  very  great  a 
handicap  as  it  looks  at  first  sight;  a  difference  of  In. 
to  seven  days'  passage  would  cover  it.     Consequently 
if  coal  prices  in  this  country  became  very  high  and 
freight  remained  normal  all  over  the  world,  America 
would  be  able  to  compete  in  the  Mediterranean.     But 
not   think  she  would   ever  be  able  to  compete 
iily  in  the  north. 

1.   When    shipping    control    is    removed,    surely 
iita  do  become  normal  all  over  the  worl 

I  leave  out  the  question  of  freight  I  ...,l:. 
refer  to  the  question  of  freo-on-board  price.  I  h. 
question  of  freight  will  equalise  iUelf  all  over  the 


8846.  Ho  that  we  really  get  l.a.-k  to  tin-  price  of  coal 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

***'  .inj  tiling 

lltl""s  i  ••  war  of  the  coal  mining 

n  Germs'          0        in  the  way  of  reading: 
I  have  no  practical  experience. 

not  say  somewhere  that  they  were  able 
t«>   sell    their   coal    at    Id.    and    3d.    per   ton    in    th« 
markets  less  than  we  ourselves  were  able  to  *. 
Only  sometime-  -«.     We  kept  our  market  still 

at  73  million  tons. 

8348.  What   happened    really    was   that   the   prices 
approximated?  — Always. 

8840.  Have  yon  seen  in  the  pnper  this  last  day  or 

two  that  the  German  mines  have  been  taken  over  liy 

••••riniin   < :.>\.-rnment-  socialised? — No  one  kn-.w. 

from  the  papers  what  really  is  happening  in  Germany. 

8860.  But  assume  that  they  were,  or  assume  that 

they  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Syndicates  in 

are    aware    that    they    are    generally 

"lied    by   Syndicates    th«-    Syndicate    would    m.'t 

pt    to    pat   coal    indefinitely    upon    the    market 

below   the  font  of   prodi  i  hi.,  of  ,,ur   trouble* 

»  war  was  that  the  Westphalian  Syndicate 

M  .1  certain  nutlet  for   it,  coal  as  a  necm- 

cew   of   the   Syndicate.     I   think   that. 

•:«  expense  of  the  neighbouring  people,  the  people 

round  about  the  Cerin.in  rollieijev   the  foreign.- 

at  less  than  the  German  got  it      They 

•   ,-w  politi.    to  give  coal  to  Copenhagen. 

•  t   lens  than   tho  pithead   price  that  the 

was  smelting  iron   in   the  neighbourhood  of 

•it  would  pay. 

va«    the     interri.il     ........ mi.      effect     of 

irely  that  wa»   to  send    up    the  cost  of  the 
rn.il    indiMtrie*   in   Germany?—  Certainly . 
.1352.   So  that  upon  some  kind  "f  export*  there  woiiM 
be  Additional    <,H.t-      Fx-ono  nirally    I    think    it     wa< 
entirely    wron;  n    matter    «.f    fact,    they    did 

the  name  witli  .terinU  that   they   IIMN!   Di 

pro/  as  *trr. 

fi»ir:     May    I   just    ask    one 


question  on  this.  Is  it  not  true  tliut  the  Germans 
made  a  rebate  uu  raw  materials  which  were  used  by 
steel  works  and  other  manufacturers  for  the  relative 
quantity  that  was  exported  i' — 1  never  knew  what 
the  basis  of  the  Stahl  industry,  as  they  call  it,  was, 
but  we  all  knew  that  they  made  arrangements  either 
by  rebates  or  otherwise  to  enable  them,  to  compete 
tor  certain  orders  abroad. 

Mi-.  Ai-tliui  lial/uui  :  L  did  not  wont  to  break  in, 
but  1  know  that  as  a  fact.  1  do  not  know  the  exact 
machinery  of  it. 

Mi.  t'iank  Iludya :  Do  1  understand  from  you 
that  you  are  going  to  regard  Germany  as  being  a 
competitor  nf  this  country  in  'the  coal  market:1 — 
Yes,  certainly.  Germany  exported  nearly  hall  as 
much  as  we  did  before  the  war,  and  was  very  rapidly 
increasing  both  her  output  and  her  export. 

33o4.  If  sho  can  sell  coal  cheaper  than  coal  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that!' 
—Partly  that  policy  that  you  are  referring  to  and 
that  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to — that  they  sell  coal  out- 
side of  their  own  frontier  at  a  lower  price,  for  reasons 
of  their  own. 

3355.  Not  because  the  German  workman  is  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  life  in  the  German 
mining  districts?— We  think  so  sometimes  liere;  but 
I  think  that  in  many  cases  coal  is  sold  at  really  less 
than  Germany  is  paying  for  its  coal. 

3366.  That  means  that  in  order  to  get  certain 
internal  economic  advantages  they  are  reducing  the 
price  on  the  coal  market  of  the  world?— You  said 
"  advantage*."  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  advuu- 
taces;  in  order  to  get  certain  economic  results. 

Yes,  quite;  to  get  certain   internal  economic 
results  they  are  prepared  to  sell  cheaply  in  the  world 

•  HM        \. 

3368.  Would  it  be  an  economic  result  in  the  internal 

•  lonomy  of  this  country  if  you  could  relieve  the  coal- 
mining industry  of  the  burden  of  its  average  rate  of 
profit  and  thus  sell  you  coal  on  the  world  market  an 
cheaply  as  people  who  are  cutting   their   proir 

in    Germany,    for    some    form    of    internal    ecoi, 
reasons?    -I    am    afraid    1    do    not    quite-    im<l«, 
when  you  say  "  your  average  rate  of  profit."     Do  you 
mean  the  average  rate  of  profit  of  the  exporter  01  "tin, 
average  profit  of  the  country? 
8869.  I  include  all.    The  price  must  include    must 
at  present  the  average  rate  of  profit  upon  the 
capital    invested    in   the   mines  and  every  subsidiary 
form  of  capital,   including  factors  and  exporters?— 
^ .-. 

.  The  price  on  the  world  market  at  present  hao 
to  bear  the  charge  of  profit ;  that  is  quite  clear,  is  it 
not?-- 1  am  afraid  I  must  go  back  to  what  I  said  to 
the  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  a  straw 
to  the  man  in  Copenhagen  what  profit  or  loss  we 
have;  be  wants  to  know  how  much  he  can  get  his 
coal  at.  If  Germany  will  give  it  to  him  for  less  than 
I  can  give  it  to  him  be  will  go  to  Germany. 

3381.  Therefore  if  the  price  that  he  pays  for  COH| 
from  this  Kingdom  is  as  low  as  the  price  that  he  has 
to  pay  for  coal  from  Germany  it  rather  indicates  that 

-toa-wat  not  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  profit 
for  the  people  engaged  or  for  the  capital  employed 
in  the  industry  in  this  country:  because  you  say 
that  '  ".v  they  nctually  .veil  thoir  coal  in  the 

nmrket  at  a  loss,  for  internal  4-conoinic  reasons? — At 
a  |OH«.  I  siippoM-.  hut  anyhow  at,  :i  loss  price.  They 
—II  their  coal  outside  of  Germany  at  less  than  they 
—II  it  in>id.-  Germain,  for  economic  reasons.  ' 
nomic  "  is  not  the  right  word  there  either:  for 
reasons  best  known  to  tnemnelves. 

3362.  And   if  prices  for  coal  that  we  export  on  to 
that  market  como  down,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
-   coal  would  be  taken?     It  is  always  a  matter  of  taking 
the  lower  pri 

•I.   It  in  entirely  a  matter  of  price,  you  think? — 

:      !>'»•-    "..'     •juality    enter    into    it?--Theri'    are 

liiiiidr<Ml.M  of   qualities    in    this   mtintry   and    there    :ir<- 

a  great  many  finalities  m  (;<-rmany.  and  in  comparing. 

••urse.  the  sane  man  compare*  two  similar  articles. 

I      there    no   difference   in    the   average  coal    in 

any    to    what    it     is    here?     My     Welsh     friends 

think  there,  is  no  coal  in  the  work)  MI  good  as  theirs. 

3366.  What  do  you   think,   as  a  Scotchman  ?— We 
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have  a  lot  of  coal  that  is  better  than  German  coal 
and  we  have  a  lot  that  is  worse. 

3367.  Taking   the   average    quality,    how   does   our 
coal  stand  on  the  world's  market? — 1  think,  taking 
it  on  the  whole,  our  ooal  stands  higher. 

3368.  And  for  that  reason  it  might  have  a  market 
in   preference  to   the   coal   of  any  other   country?- — 
Certain  coals  would  have  a  market  whatever  the  cost, 
I  expect,  or  pretty  nearly  so. 

3369.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  yourself  have  no  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions or   results  of  coal  mining  in   Germany? — No 
practical  knowledge.     I  have  been  in  Germany  several 
times.     I  have  noticed  that  the  German  collier  goes 
home  clean  and  tidy  whereas  our  man  does  not.     That 
is  almost  the  only  thing  I  have  seen. 

3370.  Have   you   any   information   as  to   the  daily 
wage   of   a   German   collier  before  the  war? — I  have 
not  got  that  here;  I  have  seen  that  from  time  to  time. 

3371.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  Report  for  the  year 
1913  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  Ger- 
many, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  llth  August,  1914?     There  are  a  lot  of 
details  given  there  with  regard  to  their  wages.     There 
is  the  average  wage  per  shift,  the  number  of  men, 
and  so  on ;  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that.     In  1913 
according  to   this   return  the  net  wages  in  marks — 
and   I   will   take   the   mark   as   being  the  same  as   a 
shilling  before  the  war — of  hewers  and  trammers  (we 
have    of   course  hewers    and    trammers    in    England) 
for  the  year  1913  were  6  marks  47  pfennige,   which' 
is  about  Qs  Qd.,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Is  that  colliers  and  trammers 
combined? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Yes.  The  heading  is:  "  Table 
showing  the  net  wages  in  marks  earned  per  shift  in 
coal  mine."  It  was  published  by  the  Government 
Stationery  Office  in  1914;  it  is  only  3%d. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smittie :  Will  Mr.  Cooper  allow  me  to 
ask  this?  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  calculation 
was  made? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  No. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Are  you  aware  that  in  calcu- 
lating German  miners'  wages  the  total  amount  earned 
is  divided  by  300  days? 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper:  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a 
moment.  I  shall  touch  upon  the  number  of  days' 
work  in  a  moment;  I  am  only  referring  to  this  so 
that  we  may  have  it  before  us  in  our  discussions 
hereafter.  I  hope  that  I  am  relevant? 

Chairman :   Yes. 

3372.  Mr.    B.    W.   Cooper:    Now,    with    regard    to 
German  exports;  you  are  sure  to  know  this  from  your 
own   knowledge.     Before  the  war  Germany  exported 
substantial  quantities  of  coal  to  Holland? — Yes,  very 
large. 

3373.  And    to   Belgium? — Yes.       That  was   a   case 
simply   of  geographical   position.       Part  of  Belgium 
got  coal  from  Belgium  and  part  from  Germany,  and 
vice  versa. 

3374.  And,  somewhat  curiously,  a  large  quantity  to 
France? — Yes,    and    a    good    deal    from    Prance    to 
Belgium. 

3375.  Have  you  ever  read  in  any  what  I  may  call 
respectable   publication   the  profit  per  ton  made  by 
some  of  the  large  German  colliery  companies  before 
the  war? — I  have  seen  that  from  time  to  time;  I  do 
not  remember  now  the  figures 

3376.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  read  a 
book  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  called  "  Social  Insurance 
in   Germany."     It   was  published    at    the  time   that 
Mr.   Lloyd   George   was  carrying   his   Insurance  Act 
through    Parliament,    and    the    Germans    were    con- 
solidating   their  insurance    law? — Yes,   I    have    seen 
that. 

3377.  Have  you  read  that  book? — Yes. 

3378.  In    that   book    there    are  certain   remarkable 
figures  given  with   regard   to  the  profit  per  ton   on 
coal? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

3379.  I   will   get  it  later  on.        You  spoke   of  the 
Mediterranean  and  about  the  probability  of  American 
competition  in  the  Mediterranean? — Yes;  it  is  a  fact. 

3380.  I  am  obliged  to  you.     Am  I  right  or  am  T  not 
right  in  supposing  that  there  is,  or  probably  may  be, 
a  substantial  amount  of  return  trade  between  Italy 
rjjd  America? — No,  I  do  not  thick  so. 


3381.  You  think  not  much  of  that? — I  think  that 
there  is  a  handicap  in  our  favour  in   that  respect. 
Our  ship  goes  to  Genoa  and  from  Genoa  to  the  Black 
Sea  or  to  Egypt,  and  gets  a  home  cargo,  but  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  the  Americans  getting  a  home 
cargo  of  any  great  dead  weight. 

3382.  What  do  Italian  ships  do? — The  great  busi- 
ness there  is  carrying   passengers  to  America.       Of 
course  there  is  oil  and  there  is  marble,  but  it  is  not  a 
very  great  thing  when  you  come  to  dead  weight. 

3383.  With  regard  to  this  Copenhagen  freight,  it  is 
a  most   remarkable   freight  to  pay   £19   10s.   Od.? — 
£19  I  said. 

3384.  £19,    I    beg   your   pardon.     Where   was  that 
from? — It  would  be  from  Burntisland. 

3385.  From  Scottish  east  coast  ports? — Yes. 

3386.  Of  course,  Copenhagen  at  that  time  was  pro- 
bably very  difficult  of  access? — Yes. 

3387.  What  would  the  pre-war  freight  be  from  the 
same   port    in    Scotland    to   Copenhagen? — from    4s. 
to  5s. 

3388.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    And  it  went  up   to 
how  much?— £19. 

3389.  Mr.  B.  W.   Cooper:   1  suppose  at  that  time 
there  were  all  the  dangers  of  mines  and  the  German 
Navy    and    everything  else    to    face? — Yes,    and   the 
frightful  scarcity  of  tonnage. 

3390.  Do  you  mean  your  trade  from  Burntisland  to 
Copenhagen   is    much    about  the   same   freight  as   it 
would  be  from  the  Tyne  to  Copenhagen  ?— Yes,   just 
the  same ;  perhaps  a  difference  of  a  penny  or  twopence 
or  threepence  at  most. 

3391.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  sold  coals  to  Copen- 
hagen.    What  would   be   the    c.i.f.   price  of    coal   to 
Copenhagen  before  the  war?— That  gets  into  this  ques- 
tion of  the  great  number  of  qualities  that  Mr.  Hodges 
spoke  of.     But  I  have  some  prices  here. 

3392.  I  would  like  to  have  them.— In  1911  9.«.  !)',(/. 
for  first-class  Fifeshire  coal.     Then  that  in  1914  was 
12s.  4d. 

3393.  Was  that  before  the  war  began  ?— It  is  given 
here  as  1914,  but  the  prices  in  1914,  I  think,  may  be 
taken  as    normal    prices    because    there   was    a  slump 
when  the  war  broke  out.     People  were  in  dread  that 
the  end  of   the  world  was  coming,   or  something  or 
other,  and  everything  went  down.     Freight  went  down 
and  everything  went  down. 

3394.  Give  me  the  average  of  the  year. — I  think  you 
may  take  as  the  average  12s.  id. 

3395.  Was  that  much  the  same  in   1913?— In    1!»I3 
there  was  a  very  sharp  rise.     There  was  a  strike  for 
a  long  time  in  Wales: — in  1912  I  think  it  was — and 
Fifeshire  was  up  to  13s.  8d.  in  1913. 

3396.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Not  only  in  Wales,  but 
all  over  the  country? — That  was  the  cause  of  a  great 
rise  in  price. 

3397.  Do  not  paint  Wales  any  blacker  than  it  is. — 
No,  it  is  the  ooal  I  was  talking  about. 

3398.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  What  is  the  price  of  the 
same   coal    to-day? — I    have    some   figures   here.       In 
1911   the   average  for   Welsh  is  17s.   9d.     There  are 
several  witnesses  coming  from  Wales,  I   understand, 
and  they  ought  to  correct  it;   17s.  9d.   in  1911  and 
20s.  in  1914. 

3399.  Do   you    export   any  ooal   from   the  Tyne?— 
Yes.     I  have  the  D.C.B.,  as  they  call  them  ;  10s.  lOrf. 
in  1911  and  13s.  lOd.  in  1914. 

3400.  You  have  exported   gas   coal  to  Copenhagen. 
I    suppose? — Yes,    but   I  have   not  got  that.     I   only 
got  this  request  on  Thursday,  and  I  was  not  in  Glas- 
gow, so  I  was  not  able  to  get  data.     I  telephoned  for 
what  I  have  in  my  hand. 

3401.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  have 
given  us.     Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  prices  at  the 
present  moment  c.i.f.  ? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
c.i.f.  price.     First  of  all,  the  Copenhagen  buyer  has 
to   get   permission    in    Copenhagen    to    import,    and, 
having  got  that,   you  have  to   get  permission  of  the 
War  Trade  Department  here  to  get  the  cargo,   and 
then     the     freight     is     arranged     in     Copenhagen. 
They  have,  I  believe,  a  Government  Committee  which 
controls  the  freight.     That  has  been  gradually  coming 
down.     I  cannot  say  what  tho  rate  is  to-day ;  there  is 
no  open  market.       No  person  knows  what  the  rate  of 
freight  is  for  anywhere,  because  ships  in  this  country 
are  directed    to   certain   places,    and   they   cannot  go 
where  the  shipowner  desires. 
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3402.  You  think  no  conclusion  can   be  drawn  from 
-1  think  no  cuutlusiou  whatever  can  be  drawn 

I  rum  the  war  conditions. 

3403.  Throughout  the  war  the  whole  of  the  export 
has  been  controlled  by  licence;' — Yes. 

3404.  That  is  to  say  all  export  was  prohibited  bv 
lioyal  Proclamation,  except  by  licence!" — Yes.  • 

3400.  Mi.  tlean  \\iltiumi:  I  tliuik  it  u  very  impor- 
tant for  this  Commission  to  get  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  like  yourself  upon  the  probable  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  control  on  the  coal  trade? — If  con- 
trol were  withdrawn  to-day,  I  think  the  free-on-board 
price  would  rise  very  rapidly  to  about  double  the 
r' reach  and  Italian  price  to-day—over  all. 

3406.  Do  you  meuu  over  the  whole  country  r — The 
free-on-board  price  for  export ;  only  for  export. 

3407.  For    every    district    in     the    country  r — Yen, 
roughly.     Of  count:  you  know  that  the  relative  prices 
are   not  absolutely    fair;    they   are  done   in   a  rough 
and  ready  way. 

3406.  You  mean  the  schedule  prices!-  The  schedule 
prices.  The  control  prices  for  export  are,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  France  and  Italy  about  half  what  they 
would  be  if  they  were  not  controlled. 

3406.  So  that  in  your  opinion  if  control  were  with- 
drawn, export  prices  would  go  up? — Yes,  certain  U  . 

3410.  And  inland  price*  would  consequently  have  to 
follow,  would  they  not?-  Yes,  certainly. 

3411.  In  a  free  market,  all  prices  tend  to  approxi- 
mate, for  the  same  article  ? — Yes.     I  think  what  would 
happen  would  be  that  the  price  overhead  would  be 
practically   the   present  prices   lumped   together  and 
divided    by    the    total.     Therefore,    the   inland   price 
would  rise   and    the    neutral    price   would    fall    very 
substantially,    and    the    French    and    Italian    prices 
would  also  ri»  tl     t   is  as  long  as  the  supply    i-> 

•ibout  two-thirds  of  the  demand. 
3419.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  supply  at 
the  present  time  b  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  demand  ? 
The  supply  for  export  from  this  country  last  year 
was  83  million  tons,  roughly,  as  compared  with  73 
million   tons   in    1913.      People  who  are  getting    th. 
.TJ  million  tons,  if  there  were  no  control,  would  give 
practically  any  price  for  those  32  million  tons. 

3413.  What  effect  is  that  going  to  have  upon  th. 
competitive  power,  say,  of  South  Wales  coal  in,  say 
Sooth  America  and  Italy  t — The  moment  you  have  a 
supply  equal  to  the  demand,  von  have  prices  falling 
to  the  price  at  which  America  and  Germany  can 
deliver  the  coal.  The  exporter,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  been  looking  forward,  certainly,  to  the  prices 
falling  to  perhaps  a  little  higher  than  pre-war  prices. 
.til  I  I  >.)  you  «ay  the  import*r?--The  exporter ;  and 
id.'  importer  in  the  same  way. 

'HI".    If  the  immediate  effect  would  be  to  increase 
\p»rt  rates  generally,  would  there  be  any  chance 
ith  Wales  coal  going  at  all  to  South  America? 
A*  to  South  Wales  coal,  under  the  restricted  output 
iri'l  tli.  i .  ntr-1  conditions,  I  think  the  South  American 
trade  is  pretty  well  knocked  on  the  head  altogether. 
I  understand  my  friend  Mr.  Bowen  is  coming  here; 
)>'•  knows  the  trade  intimately,  and  I  do  not. 

•  i man  :  Mr.  Bowen  and  Sir  Thomas  Wataon  will 
be  called  this  afternoon. 

•  n   ir.'Wiam*:    Then    I  will  leave   the 

^'iith  American  point.     As  far  as  France  is  concerned, 

"ill   have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  they 

•aying    at   the    present    time?     So    long    as    this 

restriction  of  output  is  on,  and  so  long  an  toe  output 

u*  where  it  u  now,  yes. 

And  so  long  as  the  home  demand  keeps  where 
it  u  now?     Yes. 

-    The   quantity   for   export  is  one-third  of    tlio 
nd  ;  so  yon  nay  the  prior*  will  «o  up?     Not  one- 
third  of  the  demand  ;  about  one-half  of  the  demand. 

•  the   Fn-m  h    buyer    will   liavo   to   pay  very 
mnch  higher  prices  than  hp  in  paying  now?-  During 

nee  of  the  restriction. 

1480.   T'ntil  the  output  is  increased  ?     Yes. 
3421.    And    the   French   oorwmmpr   will   have   to   pay 
very  larg«-ly?--Ye». 

3432    What  effect    would    that    have    upon    th*    r» 

France5     France    i*    living   upon    h.-i 

B'inip    life-  1       Her  hiinip  hns  got  very  umal' 

I.  T*  it  not  pretty  well  gone P— It  seenw  to  mo  it 

n  ptwttr  well  gon»> ;  and  not  only  in  France. 


3424.  Is  there  another  factor  in  regard  to  France — 
Uiat   German  coal    is  probably    going    to    coine    into 
France    at    a    low    price? — Miiiiy    Frenchmen    that   I 
have  met  have  told  me  that  they  are  going  to  make 
;i  large  part  of  the  indemnity  payable  in   coal,   and 

are  going  to  make  that  part  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.  Whether  they  are  going  to  succeed  or  not, 
1  do  not  know. 

3425.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  price 
of  coal  in  France? — Of  course  we  exporters  have  been 
trying  to  prove  to  them  that  it  would  be  a  very  silly 
thing  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  kill  the  trade 
with   France;   because  it   would  kill   the   trade   from 
France;  and  if  they  killed  the  coal  trade  from  Britain 
to  France  they  will  kill  the  French  trade  to  a  large 
extent,  from  France  to  Britain. 

3426.  I  just  want  to  get  the  facts  from  you;   we 
can  draw  our  own  conclusions  afterwards.     Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  German  production  of  coal 
will  be  any  less  after  the  war  than  it  was  before  the 

[  have  already  said  that  I  thought  they  would 
settle  down  to  produce  the  most  possible  as  the  first 
way  of  paying  for  things  they  want  to  import. 

427.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  opinion 
on  the  matter  as  to  the  output?— It  seems  to  me  a 
dead  certainty  that  they  will  increase  their  output. 

3428.  Then  it  is  a  fair  assumption,  1  should  think. 
to  say  that  the  inland  consumption  of  Germany  would 
be  lets  after  the  war  than  before?— It  is  certainly. 

3429.  So  they  would  have  more  coal  to  export? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  certainty  also. 

3430.  And  there  are  certain  market*  for  which  th.-y 
are    better    placed    than    we    arc,    the    Baltic,    for 
instance?— The  coalfields   are   a   long   way   from    the 
seaboard,  but  they  have  very  good  arrangements  for 
shipping    tor  inxt.tn.  e.  at  Rotterdam,  and  before  the 
war  they    were  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
the    Baltic    via    Rotterdam.     In    the    Baltic    markrt 
particularly    in   Russia   and    in    Sweden,   I   think   we 
shall  have  a  lot  of  trouble  once  Germany  get*  into 
swing. 

3431.  To  the  whole  of  Scandinavia?— Yes,  but  p.u- 
ticularly  to  Russia  and  Sweden. 

3432.  So   that   there   will    be   that   competition   of 
German    coal    to    nvjet   seriously    in    those   countries 
immediately?— Yes,  I  expect  so. 

3433.  M,    s,,lney  Webb:    I  think  thu  effect  of  your 
evidence  is  that  you  are  not  i,.;l||v  v.-ry  much  afraid 
for  our  export  trade  in  coal;  you  are  looking  to  it* 
continuing,  are  you   not:-     I   d.,  not  look  forward  to 
its  continuing  at  all  if  prices  are  anything  like  what 
they  are  to-day. 

8434.  Prices,  of  course,  are  quite  abnormal  every- 

I  am  assuming  that  ue  may  make  some  sort 

of  prophecy  about  getting  back  to  what  we  may  call 

normal    conditions.     Then    you    are    not    terrified    oy 

the    relative    position    of   other    countries,    are   y.iu'- 

think  you  said  that  if  America  and  Germany  have 

to  raise  their  prices  our  export  trade  will  probably 

be  able  to  go  on  as  before?— Yes. 

343o.Itijink  you   are  aware   that,   so  far   as   we 

raw  *>t,   all  German   mines  have  been   taken 

over   by   the  Government.     They   have   introdn- • 

shorter  working  day  and  they  have  gradually  increased 

the   wages.     Perhaps  you   havo  gathered    that,    have 

I  have  said  already  that  I  do  not  know  what 

one  can  gather  truthfully  just  now  from  any  of  the 

papers.     Mr.    S<  hcidrinann    is   just  on   the   brink   of 

being  deposed   and,   if   Mr.   Scheidemann   is  deposed, 

goodness  knows  who  is  going  to  follow  him. 

;    I  think  you  make  a  mistake;  I  am  not  saying 
anything   about   the    future,    but   what   has   actually 
happened  already  in  Germany— that  the  mines  have 
been  taken  over  (such  of  them  as  were  not  already 
Government  property)  by  the  Government ;  and  there 
s  a  shorter  day,   and    there   is  a  higher   wage   than 
prevailed  before.     That  is  apparently   what   has  hap 
x>ned  already.     Now,  assuming  that  that  is  so— I  am 
not  asking  you   to  believe  it— assuming  that  that  is 
the  rase,   would   you   expect   the  Government  mines, 
lh«    ihortor    day    and    the    higher    wage,    to    be 
producing   at   a  less  cost   than    this  country  or  at  a 
greater  rost  -     It  de|MMid*  on  how  much  the  re-arrange- 
ment amounts  to. 
8437.  Don*  that  or  does  it  not  hold  out  any  prospwt 
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to  you   that  the  cost  of   production  is   really  to   be 
increased  ? — It  does. 

3438.  I  think  you  said  there  was  also  going  to  be 
an   increased   output? — I   ain  sure  there   will   be   an 
effort  to  increase  the  output. 

3439.  I   think   what  you  said   before  was  that  the 
output  would  be  increased.     Do  you  mean  that  there 
is  only  going  to  be  an  effort  made?— Germany  will 
try  very  hard  to  increase  the  output,  but  what  the 
German  individual  workers  will  do  I  cannot  tell.     We 
are  trying  here  to  increase  the  output  and  we  are  not 
succeeding. 

3440.  Assuming   that   in    Germany   the   mines    are 
nationalised  and  that  they  have  a  snorter  day  and  a 
higher  wage,   would  not  that  encourage  you  to  con- 
sider the  same  sort  of  conditions  for  this  country?— 
Yes. 

3441.  Of  course,  you  know  that  a  very  large  number 
and   a  considerable  proportion  of  the  coal  mines  in 
Germany  have  long  been  in  Government  ownership? — 
Yes. 

3442.  And  worked  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

3443.  Do  you  know  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  the  largest  coal  merchant  in  the  world;  that  in 
addition  to  supplying  all  the  railways  of  Germany  he 
sold    12   million   pounds   worth  oversea.       Have   you 
heard   that? — No,   I  was  not  aware  of  that.     These 
were  the  Saar  Collieries,  were  they  not? 

3444.  Principally    the    Saar    Collieries,    but    there 
were  altogether,   were  there  not,   345  groups  of  pits 


belonging  to  the  Government? — I  cannot  say  that. 
The  Saar  Collieries  were  the  main  collieries  of  the 
Government. 

3445.  You  suggested   that  at  present  there  was  a 
possibility  of  competition  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  our  trade  with  the  neutrals,   but  I  think 

.you  said,  did  you  not,  that  that  was  merely  because 
of  the  curiously  high  price  which  we  are  charging  to 
the  neutrals? — The  northern  neutrals. 

3446.  You  did  not  expect  there  to  be  any  danger 
of    American    coal    in    the    future?— Not    in    Scandi- 
navian countries. 

3447.  And   with  regard   to  Italy,   is  it  not  a  fact 
that  American  competition  in  Italian  trade  has  been 
threatened  at  intervals  during  the  last  20  years;  it  is 
an  old  story,  is  it  not? — It  was  pretty  considerable 
recently.     I  think  over  a  million   tons  they  sent  to 
Italy. 

3448-9.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Do  you  mean  during 
the-  war? — Just  before  the  war. 

3450.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  300,000  tons,  1  think?--! 
think  they  had  got  up  to  over  a  million. 

3451.  At  any  rate,   that  possibility  of  ootnpocition 
of    American   trade   with   Italy   must   be   taken   into 
account  also  in  considering  German  trade  with  Italy. 
Did  not  German  coal  go  to  Italy? — YPS. 

3452.  And  if  the  Americans  are  cutting  out  some- 
body   are    they    not    likely    to    be   cutting    out    the 
Germans? — It  will  be  the  same  competition  for  both. 

3453.  It  will  not  be  necessarily  our  loss? — No. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


3454.  Mr.   J.   T.   Foryie:   Sir   Daniel,   1  think  you 
said  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that  the  price 
you  could  get  for  the  coal  you  exported  was  only  the 
same  price  as  the  price  obtained  for  coal  in  competi- 
tion against  you? — Yes. 

3455.  Up  to  a  certain  line  you  could  compete  with 
foreign  coal ;  beyond  that  line,  according  to  the  costs 
and  prices  you  could  not  compete,  because  the  price 
of  German  coal  would  be  lower  than  yours.     Up  to 
that  line  you  could  compete  because  you  could  put  it 
in,  at  least,  at  the  same  price  as  German  coal? — As 
a  rule. 

3456.  Then  as  the  cost  of  coal  in  this  country  in- 
creased   that   line  of    demarcation    between   you    and 
Germany  must  be  brought  back  towards  this  country? 
—Yes,  or  else  we  lose  the  orders. 

3457.  You  lose  the  orders  if  you  draw  the  line  back ; 
you  lose   the  business  because  you  cannot   send   any 
coal  into  that  area  between  the  line  of  demarcation 
previously   and   the   line   you  have  to   come   back   to 
because  of  your  higher  prices? — Yes. 

3458.  That  is  a  certain  area  to  which  you  exported 
coal  previously  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  into 
in  the  future? — We  send  our  coal  to  the  foreign  sea- 
board, and  the  foreign  seaboard  sends  the  coal  inland. 
If   you    take  Hamburg    in    Germany,    Hamburg   can 
compete  as  an  importer  of  British  coal  to  a  certain 
distance   inland;   it   might  be  that  our   price   would 
rise    so    high    that    it    would    still    compete    within 
Hamburg  city,  but  not  ten  miles  outside. 

3459.  Quite   so.     Have   you   any   knowledge  of   the 
running  of  the  State-owned  coai  mines  in   Germany 
in  the  past? — I  know  they  of  course  supply  their  coal 
chiefly  in  Germany. 

3460.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  a  financial 
success  or  not? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

3461.  Have   you    any   idea? — I    am    pretty    certain 
that,   like  the  railways,   they  have  been  a  success. 

3462.  But  you  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact? — 
No,  I  do  not  know.     If  therp  is  any  doubt  about  it, 
it  would  be  far  better  it  should  not  go  on  the  Notes. 
Perhaps   I   ought   to   tell  the    Committee    I    have    a 
telegram  here  which  I  have  received  from  Glasgow : 
"  Have  just  learned  State  Railways  bought  American 
coals  c.i.f.  Denmark  instead  British  which  we  offered 
according  Controller's  regulations."     That  is  what  I 
havo  received  just  now. 

3463.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  You  say  in  your  evidence 
that  at  the  controlled  prices  it  is  easier  for  the  United 
States  to  under-sell  us  in  certain  markets? — YPS. 

3464.  We  have  a  large  market  in  France  and  Italy 
at   the   controlled  prices? — Yes,  the  controlled  prices 
are  just  half  the  prices  to  Neutrals: 


346o.  As   the  control  is  removed   tho  price   will   be 
equalised  presumably? — Yes. 

3466.  That  is  to  say  there  might  be  greater  danger 
of  competition  in  France  and  Italy? — Yes. 

3467.  And  to  the  same  extent  there  would  be  less 
clanger  of  competition  in  the  other  markets? — Yes. 

3468.  To    put    it    vulgarly,    what    we  lost    on    the 
swings  we  should  gain  on  the  roundabouts;  that  is 
the  gist  of  this,  is  it? — Yes.     Perhaps  1  ought  to  say 
that  we  never  looked  upon  America  as  a  serious  com- 
petitor in  the  North,   but  we  have  looked   upon  her 
as  more  and  more  a  serious  competitor  in  the  South. 
That  would  still  hold  good. 

3469.  You  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  price  of 
exported   coal   not   being   raised ;  on   the   oilier   hand 
you   realise   the   importance   of  meeting   the   miners' 
demands  if  possible? — Yes. 

3470.  Does  your  experience  satisfy  you  that  there 
are  no  possible  economies  which  would  enable  wajies 
to  be  raised  and  hours  to  be  reduced  without  at  the 
same  time  losing  foreign  markets ;  are  you  satisfied 
in     the    movement    of    coal    from    the    pit    to    the 
consumer,   there   is   no   wasteful    charge,    no  possible 
economy  of   any  kind,   for  example,   in   loading   and 
unloading  coal? — I  think  the  exporters  all  hold  that 
in  the  system  of  loading  and  unloading  coal  thero  is 
a  possibility  of  a  saving.     There  would  be  a  saving 
of  pence,  not  of  any  large  amount,  both  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  abroad;  but  the  same  condition  would 
be  got  by  any  competitors. 

3471.  That,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  any  economic 
improvement,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

3472.  It  was  not  an  argument  against  putting  in  a 
spinning   mule,    that   Germany   would   do   the   samr. 
But  for  the  time  being,   with  the  improvement  put 
in,   you  stave  off  the   possibility  of   rising   prices. — 
The"  "  After    tho    War    Coal    Committee  "     made    a 
recommendation  to  that  effect. 

3473.  That  is  to  say  there  are  some  possible  econo- 
mies which  might  be  explored? — Yes. 

3474.  »Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Only  a  very  few  ques- 
tions  I   wish   to   ask   you,   Sir  Daniel.     With   regard 
generally  to  our  coal  exports,   is   it  a  fact  that  they 
have  continually  increased? — Yes. 

3475.  Is  it  a  fact  that  30  years  ago  they  were  about 
only  25,000,000  tons  per  annum? — These  statistics  are 
all  available  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

3476.  It  is  within  your  knowledge?—  Something  like 
that. 

3477.  Are  yon  aware  at  the  time  of   the  passing  of 
tile  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Act  our  exports  had  reached 
(iL'.(KH).OOO  tons  per  annum?— I  take  that  figure. 

3478.  Generally  you  know  that  to  be  true? — Yes. 
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3479.  And  further,  in  the  last  complete  year  before 
the  war,  that  is,  1913,  they  had  reached  73,400,000 
tons  per  annum!'— Yes. 

•    That  was  a  record  ?— Yes. 

-  i .  You    are   also    aware    there    were    the    most 
gloomy  prognostications  as  to  the  effect  of  that  Act 
upon  the  coal  export  traded    Yes,  and  the  reverse. 

3482.  Did  you  share  those?— I  always  said  it  would 
not.  decrease  output. 

34SM.  You  proved  to  be  correct?— Because  they  were 
able  to  put  double  shift*  in  the  mines,  where  formerly 
th-  r.-  was  only  one  shift. 

31 -*4.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
you  had  a  wise  judgment  in  the  matter.-  -Thank  yon. 

-  •.  In  respect  of  the  present  position,  you  are  not 
inclined  to  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of  our  coal  ex- 
ports-    I  think  things  will  come  round  pretty  much 
as  they  did  in  the  past. 

nit  is  to  say,  you  do  not  share  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that  the  miners'  demands,  if  granted, 
will  make  a  very  serious  inroad  upon  our  coal  export 
trade?  -I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  "  yes  "  to  that. 

.  How  far  can  you  go?  I  cannot  put  words 
into  your  mouth-  It  has  been  argued  again  and 
again'  that  a  miner  can  do  in  six  hours  of  fairly  hard 
work  as  much  as  he  was  expected  to  do  in  the  ps*t  in 
eight  hours  of  more  or  less  hard  work.  If  that  is 
true,  if  in  six  hours  he  is  going  to  put  out  as  mu<  h 
as  he  did  before  in  eight  hours,  then  you  can  increase 
the  double  shift  in  mines  and  increase  the 
output  in  that  way;  but,  then,  recently  a  number 
of  men  have  been  arguing  that  you  must  reduce  the 
day'*  work  of  the  miner  to  six  hours,  that  is  to  say, 
take  off  i">  per  cent,  of  his  time  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment to  others.  One  proposition  apparently  con- 
tradict* the  other. 

3488.  Quite  apart  from  these  contradictory  pro- 
positions, looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  snd  with 
your  wide  experience  of  the  subject,  yon  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  coal  export  trade 
if  tlfs  programme  were  made  an  actual  fact.  I  only 
want  you  to  give  your  opinion  to  the  Commission  if 
von  w'ill  kindly  do  so?— It  depends  entirely  on  what 
is  done  by  the 'men  in  the  short  day.  If  for  the  short 
day.  and"  with  the  much  better  pay,  he  is  going  to 
•lit  an  mnrh  coal,  or  more  coal,  then  there  is 
ng  to  fear ;  quite  the  contrary.  I  have  a  brother 
in  Amerira  who  tells  me  that  his  wages  bill  per  day 
is  double  the  wages  bin  of  the  average  man  in  this 
country,  and  yet  his  wages  bill  per  ton  is  just  about 
half.  If  our  mm  in  t  >.i-  country  would  do  something 
hat  yon  can  give  them  far  more  wages  and  far 
snorter  ho'nrs. 

8489.  Tou  recognise,  do  yon  not.  that  there  are 
factor*  which  are  outside  the  control  of  the  miner — 
factors  of  scientific  and  technical  improvement  that 
are  in  the  domain  of  management P — Yes,  certainly. 

3490.  May  I  take  you  from  that  to  the  conditions 
of  the  export  trade?  You  quoted  a  telegram  that  yon 
bad  jiut  received.  Do  you  share  the  view  that  it  is 
ruAher  misleading  and  rather  befogs  one's  counsel  to 
take  into  account  any  offers  of  coal  at  the  present 
monu-nt  under  the  abnormal  conditions? — I  said  so  :  t 
the  beginning;  the  whole  thing  >«  abnormal  just  now. 

S491.  I  am  afraid  that  the  telegram  was  quoted  a* 
a  sort  of  normal  condition.  It  is  purely  abnormal  and 
quite  irrelevant  really  to  the  considerations  we  hare 
bof»re  us  here.  I  suggest  to  yon  that  it  deals  with 
condition*  so  abnormal  that  it  really  ought  not  to  he 

•••^deration    for   a    moment?     But      Mi 
Chairman,  the  question  put  to  me  was  what  were  my 
view,  as  to  the  effort  of  present  prices  of  coal  and  any 
••r   ini-ic.iw    in    the  price  of   roal   upon  onr  coal 
With  regard  to  the  prenent  prior*  and 
tfcepresent  wage*,  tin-  whole  thing  i*  abnormal. 
•  nrUnd. 

••M  Money :    I   do  aiiggpftt  to  ynn 

.n   th«-  long  run  thp  position  of   the  roal  export 

depend*   upnn   certain    exceedingly    well-known 

factor*.     Tho  first  of  thorn  i«  the  natural  advantage* 

WP  poMPm  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  ronl  WP  have,  ami 

n  of  our  roal  near  thr  port  in  a  good  goo 

ifraphiral   po.it ion '"     Y<w. 

S498.  Ton  SRTPO  to  thnt5    Ye*. 

M94.  Secondly,  that,  «o  far  a*  wage*  sre  concernul 
th»rp  will   HP   >*|ii.i1i«ntinn   of   fur-tor*   throughout   thp 


world  in  all  probability?—!  think  that  is  bound  to 
come  in  the  long  run,  especially  with  this  new  move- 
ment in  Paris  to  eqalise  labour  conditions. 

3495.  Will    you     be    surprised    to    leurn    that    on 
October  31st  last   the   wages  of   anthracite  miners  in 
America  were  advanced  as   follows:    ••Contract  hand 
and   machine  miners  shall   be  paid  an  advance  of   40 
per  cent,    on   their  gross  earnings":'       That  was  on 
October  31st  last.     The  anthracite  miners  number,  I 
think,  100,000  miners  in  America,  and,  further,   that 
advance  was  granted  to  bring  their  conditions  to  the 
position   then   occupied   by  the  bituminous   miners  of 
America? — I  did  not  know  that. 

3496.  It  is  quoted  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of   Labour,    the    Bureau    of    Labour    Statistics. 
May   I  suggest  to  you  that  is  evidence  to   show    the 
truth  of  the  proposition  I  have  put  to  you,  that  there 
will   be   wage  equalisation   throughout  the   world,    and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  miners  of  America  will,  under 
any  condition*,  accept  hours  of  labour  or  wages  wliu-li 
are  inferior  to  ours,  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
likely    to   keep   in  advance  of  ours   rather   than    fall 
In-hind? — I  should   like  to  say   Yes   to   that,   but   my 
brother's  experience  does  not  agree  with  that. 

3497.  You  nieaji  they  are  in  advance?     My  brother's 
experience   is   he  pays  far  more  wages  and   gets  far 
more  coal  for  his  money. 

3496.  You  know  the  getting  of  coal  depends  on 
natural  advantages  in  respect  of  getting  thick  seams? 
—Yes. 

3499.  We  cannot  wipe  that  out,  but,  BO  far  as  the 
wage  factor  is  concerned,  that  is  unlikely  to  load  tn 
our  disadvantage? — I  think  it  will  all  tend  to  har- 
monise itself  later  on.  I  hope  so.  I  was  told  in  Japan 
that  people  I  saw  working  at  coals  were  getting  6d. 
a  day.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  labour  cost 
as  much  as  ours  because  they  did  a  much  inferior 
day's  work  for  the  Cd. 

3600.  I  quite  agree.  There  was  a  very  interesting 
question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Cooper  with  regard  to 
wages  in  Germany  before  the  war.  He  reminded  you 
that  in  1913  the  wages  in  Germany  came  to  6s.  w.  a 
shift  for  hewers  and  trammers?— Yes. 

3501.  Are  you  aware  that  those  wages  have  about 
trebled  in  the  interval? — Of  course,  that  is  again  the 
same  question  of  abnormality,  because  it  is  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  food.  It  is  abnormal ;  it  is  merely 
temporary. 

3609.  In  other  words,  it  is  true  their  wages  have 
advanced  from  a  very  low  position  to  a  position  which 
is  certainly  higher  than  ours,  no  matter  how  the  money 
is  spent.  That  is  another  matter.  The  question  is 
that  wages  have  risen  to  n  figure  higher  than  ours? — 
And  food  about  ten  times. 

3608.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  as  in  the  case  of 
America,  the  wage  factor  tends  to  equalise? — Yes,  I 
quite  agree  to  that. 

3504.  The    other    point    is    thia,    taking    the   ships 
carrying  coal  from  America,  are  there  many  markets 
in   which  a  ship  taking  out  coal  from   America  can 
secure  an  economic  voyage  by  having  a  good  return 
hulk v  cargo  t«>  balance  the  outward  cargo  of  coal? — 
I  daresay  in   South   America.     You   will  put  that,   I 
hope,  to  Mr.  Bowen.     They  would  get  a  better  chance 
of  a  return  cargo  in  South  America  than  here.      I  do 
not   think  all  tne  cargo  you  can   get  from   Italy  will 
make  it  a  good  round  voyage. 

3505.  If  I  remember  what  yon  xaid  before  lunch,  the 
steaming  time  i*  not  so  different  as  one  might  suppose 
i-uiwirily.   ncverthelewi,    there   in   this  question   of   the 
n-tiirn    bulky  cargo,   which    it   is   difficult   to   get   in 
Rurope.     That  operate*  to  our  advantage,  and  it  con- 
spieuonsly  operate*  in  reference  to  the  North  European 
market?     I  agree. 

3606.  May  I  mention  that  ns  one  of  the  good  reasons 
why  yon  take  a  rather  optimistic  view  with  regard 
to  our  export  trade?  If  prices  became  on  the  whole 
equatiacd  T  think  we  can  hold  our  own. 

3507.  Have  you  observed  also  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  t<.  rroate  International  labour  conditions;? — 
T  said  so  a  few  minutes  ago. 

8508.  That  will  also  be  an  increasingly  potent 
factor?  Yes. 

firm  Mi  n.  W.  Coopfr :  You  referred  to  an  "  After 
Un»  Wnr  "  trade  report  about  loading  »nH  unloading. 
fs  that  n  paragraph  on  page  99.  headed  "  Loading  and 
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Discharging  facilities  at  Home  Ports  "  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

3610.  Sir  Thomas  Royden:  Admittedly  the  condi- 
tions, both  in  the  coal  market  and  the  trade  markets 
now,  are  so  abnormal  that,  as  Sir  Leo  Money  pointed 
out,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  of 
any  value  from  isolated  transactions,  such  as  you 
mention  now,  that  is  to  say,  the  sale  of  American  coal 
to  Scandinavia,  or  France  or  Holland,  or  elsewhere. 
Let  us  go  back  to  normal  conditions  from  which  one 
can  perhaps  draw  some  useful  lessons.  Before  the  war 
1  take  it  your  freight  engagements  were  chiefly  made, 
if  not  entirely  made,  witli  trump  steamship  owners?— 
Chiefly;  almost  entirely. 

8511.  Those  steamship  owners  were  British ,  and 
Scandinavian,  and,  in  fact,  practically  under  every 
flag?— Yes. 

3512.  The  market  was  one  of  very  free  and  intense 
competition  ? — That  is  so. 

3513.  It  was  suggested  a  day  or  two  ago  that  rings 
of  shipowners  had   been  known  to  keep   up   freights 
artificially? — I  am  sure  that  does  not  affect  the  coal 
trade. 

3514.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an   international 
tramp  steamship  owning  ring  to  keep  up  freights?— 
None. 

3515.  As    a    matter  of    information,    who   was   the 
fortunate  owner  who  got  £19  freight  to  Copenhagen? 
— I  can  find  out  for  you. 

3516.  I  only  ask  out  of  curiosity. 

3517.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    Is  it  a  neutral?— I  afn 
not  sure,  but  very  likely  it  is  a  neutral. 

3518.  Sir  Thoma-s  Hoyden  :  You  mentioned  just  now 
that  a.  partial  loss  of  coal  export  business  would  act 
very  unfavourably  on  the  price  of  many  other  com- 
modities, in  so   much  that  the  coal  trade  from   this 
country  pays  a  certain  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
voyage? — Yes. 

3519.  If  there  was  no  coal  trade,  or  if  the  export 
coal  trade  fell  off  seriously,  a  number  of  ships  would 
necessarily   go  from   here  in   ballast,    and   therefore 
the  ships  having  no  cargo  to  take  out,  the  whole  cost 
of  the  voyage,  instead  of  only  a  portion  of  it,  would 
then  fall  on  the  foodstuffs,  or  raw  materials,  or  what- 
ever commodities  were  being   brought  back   to   this 
country  ? — Yes. 

3520.  So  that  the  coal  export  trade,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  is  a  very  vital  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  country? — Of  course. 

3621.  Touching  the  question  of  freights,  you  do  not 
anticipate  when  matters  become  normal,  and  control 
is  removed,  that  the  coal  trade  will  be  less  favourably 
situated  vis-a-vis  its  foreign  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  trade  than  it  was  before? — Just  in  the  same  open 
competition. 

3522.  So  that  we  get  back  to  the  point  that  our 
ability  to  conserve  our  foreign  coal  trade  is  a  question 
of  prices  at  which  we  can  ship  our  coal  ? — Yes.  that  is 
what  I  started  with. 

3523.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    Were  you   offering  coal 
for  the  Danish  Railway  contract? — I  was  not  aware, 
but  I  am  told  in  this  telegram  that  we  were. 

3524.  Could  yon  tell  us  at  what  prices? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

3525.  "Will  you  send  to  your  people  and  ask  them, 
and  let  us  know? — Certainly,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not.     [Supplement  to  Q.  3525. 
My  frm's  offer  to   T)anish   Railways  was  for  Aitken 
or  Cowdenbeath  80s.,   Polmaise  75s.,   Blackriflri  71s., 
all  on  Controller's  printed  conditions.] 

Chairman  :  Certainly  not. 

3526.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  It  is  not  out  of  a  desire 
to  know  yoiir  business,  but  T  know  it  must  be  very 
high? — Oh,  yes.     It  is  a  controlled  price.     We  are  not 
allowed  to  offer   anything  but   controlled    prices.     I 
could  get  that  in  London  here. 

3527.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  Ameri- 
cans might  he  able  to  compete  at  present  prices? — 1 
ftm  not  surprised  myself. 

3528.  But    this    country   always    got    the    Danish 
Railway  contracts? — We  always  had  the  hulk  of  the 
Danish  contracts. 

3520.  Sometimes  we  lost  part  of  them? — T  can  tell 
you  from  this  "  Coal  Trade  after  the  War  "  ;  it  is 
all  reported  liorp ;  you  will  find  it  in  "Imports  to 
Denmark,"  if  you  wish  me  to  look  it  up? 


Chairman:  No  thank  you,  we  have  got  the  Report. 
Witness :   May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  recol- 
lection is  that  the  total  quantity  that  Germany  sent 

00  Denmark  before  the  war  was  not  very  big. 
Chairman  :  It  is  referred  to  on  page  15,  I  think. 
Witness :  But  the  actual  quantity  does  not  so  much 

matter.  The  trouble  in  dealing  in  a  competitive 
market  is  this.  Supposing  you  are  offering,  say, 
100,000  tone,  and  if  one  man  offers  10,000  tons  at  a 
lower  price  than  any  other  man,  his  price  is  apt  to 
rule  the  whole  quantity. 

3530.  Mr.     Sidney    Weltb :     There    are    dozens    of 
prices? — That  is  the  most  immediate  effect  of  such  an 
action. 

3531.  It  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  balance  of  the 
trade.     It  only  means  the  people  who  are  selling  get 
rather  less.     If  one  man  offers  10,000  tons  in  a  field 
of  100,000  tons,  he  may  have  his  10,000  taken.     That 
does  not  deprive  us  of  the  90,000;  it  only  means  we 
may  get  rather  less  for  it.     It  does  not  deprive  us 
of  our  trade;   it  merely  diminishes  the  profits? — It 
diminishes  the  price  the  country  gets. 

3532.  No,   it  diminishes  the  price  which   the   pro- 
prietors get? — Which  the  country  gets. 

3533.  Are  you   not  anticipating  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  owner  of  the  coal.     I  think  you  must  be 
a   little  too  previous.     It   is  the  proprietors  of   the 
coal  who  get  the  extra  price?— I  cannot  fence  with 
you,  Mr.  Webb. 

3534.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   I  think  you  are  practi- 
cally in  the  centre  of  a  great  mining  district,  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow? — Yes. 

3534A.  I  think  you  know  a  good  deal  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Lanarkshire  miners  live? — 
Yes. 

3535.  You  have  been  out  through   the  villages? — 
Oh,  yes. 

3536.  You  have  been  pretty  keen  on  social  reform 
for  some  time? — I  hope  so. 

3537.  You    have    been    desirous   of    improving    the 
housing  of  the  people? — I  hope  so. 

3538.  And  generally  raising  the  standard  of  life? — 

1  hope  so. 

3539.  Do    you    know    that    you    are    here    giving 
evidence  with  a  view  to  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
miners  being  lowered? — I  hope  not. 

3540.  That  is  the  purpose  of  your  being  here,  to 
prove  that  the  export  coal  trade  of  this  country  can- 
not  continue   successfully   if   the   miners   get   higher 
wages  or  shorter  hours? — I  hope  my  evidence  does  not 
say  anything  of  the  sort.    What  I  said,  and  it  governs 
the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  of  my  evidence, 
is  that  I  can  only  get  an  order  at  the  competitive 
price  if   Germany  or   America  cannot  undersell   me. 
That  is  the  whole  'story. 

3541.  If  Germany  and  America  can  undersell  you 
abroad  you  cannot  get  orders.    If,  in  order  to  prevent 
that   underselling   the   wages   of   the   miners  were  to 
be  reduced  to  a  point  that  they  could  not  live,  that 
would   be  the   same   argument? — You    were   pointing 
out   many   other   ways    in   which   to   get   reductions. 
That  is  not  my  affair. 

3542.  If  your   export  trade  must  live? — I  do   not 
say  it  must  live;  that  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide. 

3543.  If  it  must  live  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of 
miners,  I  do  not  think  you  would  agree  about  a  case 
of  that  kind? — I  do  not  want  any  trade  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  killing  people. 

3544.  Your  brother  is  paying  wages  twice  as  high 
in  America  as  the  mine  owners  here  are  paying? — I 
am  speaking  of  before  the  war;  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  in  1913. 

3545.  You  may  take  it  that,  relatively,  the  position 
is  the  same  to-day.    Perhaps  the  wages  have  advanced 
more  in  America  than  they  have  here,   but  wo  will 
take  it  before  the  war  your  brother  was  paying  wages 
twice  as  large  as  our  miners  are  getting,  and  he  was 
getting  his  coal  at  half  the  price  per  ton  that  our 
mine  owners  are  getting  it  at? — Yes,  wages  per  ton. 

3546;  You  who  know  your  own  Scottish  miners 
immediately  say :  "  If  our  miners  at  home  would  do 
that  we  could  give  them  higher  wages."  What  do 
you  mean?  Are  you  aware  that  within  40  miles  of 
where  you  are  living  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  being  mined  in  seams  20,  22,  and  24 
inches  thick,  where  the  miner  has  to  crawl  into  a 
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•earn  of  22  inches  and  lie  on  his  side  all  day  to  pro- 
duce that  coal.  Are  you  aware  that  the  British  miner 
is  one  of  the  hardest  and  best  workers,  and  is  working 
as  well  as  any  miner  anywhere.  Are  you  aware  of 
that  :• — Mr.  Chairman,  1  get  that  from  Mr.  Smillie 
here  just  now,  and  I  get  from  the  coalowners,  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  on  which  I  sat,  documents 
and  statistics  to  prove  that  in  many  places  the  miner 
(tops  his  work  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day  because  he 
has  put  out  what  is  called  in  Scotland  his  "  darg  "— > 
his  day's  work.  When  be  has  done  that  he  has  done 
the  day's  work,  lie  could  put  out  a  great  deal  moro 
if  lie  liked,  but  he  does  not  go  beyond  that,  and  they 
have  an  agreement  to  do  that. 

.V.I 7     Would  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  members 

<>f   that   Committee   who   state   that   men   stop   at   a 

certain   time  of  the  day  because  they  have  finished 

their    "darg"? — May    I   ask    you    if   it   is   true   in 

• 

3548.  I  do  not  think  it  is  there,  but  I  will  soon  find 
out.      I    want   to  say    that    I    know    the   County   of 
Lanarkshire  in  which  there  are  40,000  miners,  and  it 
is  not  true  of  any  part  of  that  county.     Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that 
the    British    miner    is   not   working   as   hard    as   the 
American  miner  merely  because  somebody  has  told  us 
that  some  miners  when  they  have  finished  a  certain 
amount  of  work  refuse  to  do  any  more,  I  pat  it  to 
you   that  you  are  not  entitled  to  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind  in  evidence? — I  cannot  possibly  know  it 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

3549.  W«il,  there  is  no  fixed  output  in  over  96  per 
cent,  of  the  Scottish  collieries, no   fixed  day's  "  darg  " 
by  output? — You  must  know  much  better  than  I  dp. 

3550.  You  may  take  it  from  me  the  miners  working 
in  the  Scottish,  Webb  and  English  mine*  to-day  are 
working  as  hard  as  any  miner  in  America,  but  they 
are   working  under   very   different   conditions.        In 
America  the  vein*  run  from  4  feet  to  40  feet  thick, 
and  they  oan  take   in   a  truck  of  two  or  three  tons 
capacity  and  fill  it  and  bring  it  out  again.     That  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  atat«  of  things  that 
exi*t«  here.     I  suppose  yon  would  agree  with  me  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  colliery  houses  owned  by  the 
miners    in    Lanarkshire    ought  to    be    destroyed t — I 
have   not  seen   them   lately,  but   I    have  Men  many 
home*  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  country. 

8551.  If  you  have  not  Men  them  lately  they  muat 
be  a  gnat  deal  worse  now  than  when  yon  did  see 
them,  bemuse  they  are  there  ret? — I  hope  there  are 
a  great  many  new  houses. 

8663.  Thar*  have  not  been  very  many  new  onea  put 
up  since  the  war  started.  If  there  are  new  ones  put 
op,  unless  the  Government  subsidunn  in  some  way 
those  people  who  have  pat  them  up.  whether  the 
County  Council  or  the  Local  Council,  the  rents  will 
be  pretty  high  If  there  ia  an  economic  rent  paid 
for  the  nooses,  the  rental  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
Oio  ordinary  miner  with  a  small  family  to  keep? — It 
wnuld  be  very  much  higher  anyhow  than  pre-war 
rent*. 

8653.  If  I  put  it  to  yon  that  wages  have  not  risen 
bv  100  per  cent,  in  the  Scottish  collieries,  where 
they  earned  about  85s.  prior  to  to*  war,  and  that  the 
cnat  of  living  with  regard  to  commodities  has  gone 
up  130  per  cent.,  the  miner  is  in  a  worse  position 
to-day  than  prior  to  the  war.  If  the  miner  had  35*. 
a  week  under  pro-war  condition*,  could  a  miner  pay 
lOa.  off  that  35s.  for  a  house,  do  you  think  P — No.  I 
shonld  think  not. 


3554.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  any  way  in  which  we 
can  improve  the  condition  of  our  people,  unless  it 
comes  from  the  higher  earnings  and  shorter  hours  of 
labour!"  You,  as  a  social  reformer,  will  let  us  know 
how  you  are  going  to  deal  with  it.  We  are  going 
to  do  it  one  way;  let  us  know  if  we  are  wrong,  and 
let  us  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Will  you  say  it 
ought  not  to  be  done? — I  ain  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  a  thing  I  must  leave  to  this  Committee  to 
decide.  It  is  not  a  question,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
quite  fairly  put  to  me. 

Chairman  :   I  see,  yes. 

.V..V>.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
evidence  here  as  given  to  this  Committee  is  in  the 
direction  of  endeavouring  to  report  against  the  claim 
of  the  miners  on  the  ground  that  it  will  kill  the 
export  trade? — I  must  say  again  I  can  only  get  an 
order  in  Denmark,  or  any  other  country,  if  I  can 
deliver  at  the  same  price  as  a  man  in  Germany  or 
America.  That  is  the  whole  story.  If  the  man  in 
America  gets  higher  wages  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  so  on  is  higher,  that  raises  his  price*  and  I 
will  not  be  troubled  by  him  then.  The  same  applies 
to  Germany.  The  usual  way  we  look  upon  it  outside 
the  actual  working  of  the  business  is  that  the  bigger 
the  output  the  bigger  the  exports,  the  more  wages  oan 
be  paid  to  the  men.  the  more  wages  oan  be  paid  to 
the  exporters.  That  ia  our  experience;  the  bigger 
the  output  the  more  freely  trade  ia  going  on,  the 
better  tne  remuneration  all  round. 

8666.  You  have  done  an  enormous  amount  of  export 
coal  trade  P — I  have  done  a  good  deal. 

3657.  In  pre-war  tames  especially.  I  think,  you  have 
done  a  very  large  amount.  I  have  told  you  once  or 
twice  previously,  I  think,  that  if  men  like  yourself, 
who  are  middlemen,  stand  in  the  way  of  improving 
lite  conditions  of  the  miners,  we  could  very  well  do 
without  the  middleman  standing  between  tho  pur- 
chaser and  the  consumer,  which  I  think  you  are? — 
You  want  me  to  admit  that.  Of  omirso  I  will  not. 

3568.  Whether  you  admit  it  or  not,  T  hold  that 
view  ? — Of  course  I  do  not.  I  do  not  see  how  you  and* 
your  worker  friends  can  possibly  sell  coal  to  in  use 
railways  in  Denmark  without  some  person  to  do  it 
for  you. 

8669.  Well,  the  collieries  do  it  themselves?  -To  a 
vary  small  extent,  and,  of  course,  if  they  do  it  them- 
selves they  do  it  by  employing  a  man  who  is  their 
exporter. 

3660.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  if  we  took  the 
mine*  over,  you  would  be  an  amazingly  useful  man  to 
engage  in  that  work  because  of  your  long  experience 
and  ability  in  that  direction.    Rtill.  it  is  said  that  men 
in  your  position  at  periods  take  a  very   large  profit 
per   ton,  sometimes  even  shillings  per   ton?— Not   in 
normal  times. 

3661.  A  very  small  amount  per  ton  would  give  you 
a  large  profit  on  the  transaction,  but  it  is  said-  I  do 
not  know   what   truth   there   is   in    it     it   is   not   un- 
common on  large  orders  that  3d.,  4d..   and  even  6d. 
per  ton  may  be  taken  by  the  exporter.     Do  you  know 
of  any  such  prices  as  that? — T  know  of  many  orders 
that  have  ens*  more  than  that  to  get. 

'."••'•-'  I  suppose  your  purchases  from  the  collieries 
are  outright  purchases? — As  a  rale. 

3563.  Or  do  you  in  the  first  place  get  the  order,  and 
then  place  the  order  with  them?  We  usually  get  the 
quotation  from  the  colliery  and  then  proceed  to  get  the 
order. 


Sir  THOMAS  EDWAED  WATIOW,  Bart..  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  I  propose  to  do  what  I  have  done  with 
other  gentlemen,  that  is  to  read  your  proof  which  I 
have  here,  and  leave  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to  ask  any  question*  that  thev  may  desire. 


PBOOF  or  8m  THOMAS  WATSOS,  Birr. 

nets  is  a  partner  in  I'yman.  Watson  &  Company, 
Limited,  of  Cardiff,  Newport,  Port  Tal'ot  and  London, 
and  ha*  been  engaged  on  the  South  Wales  Coal  Export 
Trade  f.-r  the  la«t  forty-five  years. 

The  leading  position  of  this  country  an  a  sbipowning 
and  trading  nation    is  due  rhiefly   to  the   Coal    Export 

Into 


This  trade  comprise*  about  75  per  cent,  in  weight  of 
our  total  'export,  it  furnishes  outward  cargoes  for  our 
vessels,  and  thereby  reduces  the  homeward  freight  and 
consequently  the  cost  of  our  imported  food  and  law 
materials  which  would  otherwise  have  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  double  journey. 

It  brings  a  large  sum  of  money  int  >  this  country  and 
thereby  helps  to  pay  for  our  purchases  from  abroad  and 
to  maintain  our  foreign  exchanges  at  par.  South  Wales 
now  exports  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  output  and  Cardiff 
and  other  large  seaports  exist  on  the  export  trade. 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  exported  in   1912  was  sixty 
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seven  million  tons  of  which  27  million  tons  were  from 
South  Wales. 

I  assume  that  the  miners'  proposals  will  inevitably 
increase  the  cost  of  coal  and  will  thereby  increase  the  cost 
of  running  our  ships  and  of  carrying  on  our  export  and 
import  trades. 

The  question  I  have  set  myself  to  consider  is  whether 
such  increase  in  cost  will  diminish  our  export  trade  and 
thereby  inciease^the  cost  of  freight  on  our  imports. 

And  whether  such  diminution  in  volume  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  price  will  result  in  a  diminution  in  the 
a-nount  of  money  coming  into  the  country. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  quality  of  our  coal 
is  so  superior -to  that  of  all  other  countries  or  that  the 
quantity  available  from  other  countries  is  such  that 
foreign  buyers  must  have  our  coal  at  any  price. 

In  my  experience  as  a  shipowner  the  calorific  quality  of 
Welsh    Bunker   Coal   as  compared   with   that   of    other 
countries  as  usually  supplied  is  about  as  follows  : — • 
100  tons  of  Welsh  Coal  will  do  the  work  of:  — 
100  tons  of  American  Pocahontas  from  Norfolk  Va. 

or  Newport  News  ; 

125  tons  of  American  Pocahontas  from  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  (contaii  s  a  very  large  proportion 
of  dust)  ; 

110  tons  of  German  Coal  ; 
115  tons  of  New  Zealand  ; 
120  tons  of  Australian  ; 

125  tons  of  Indian  (much  ash  but  little  clinker)  ; 
127   tons   of    Japanese   (little   ash    but   too   free 

burning)  ; 
130  tons  of  Chilian  from  Coronel  (much  ash  and 

clinker)  ; 
130  tons  of  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  (contains  little 

small  but  clinkers  very  badly)  ; 
125  to  150  tons  of  South  African  (some  of  it  is 

very  bad). 

As  regards  small  coal,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  exports  to  France  and  Italy,  the  quality  as  regards 
the  ash  contents  of  our  coal  has  been  steadily  deteriorating 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  until  now  the 
unwashed  smalls  of  America  and  Germany  are  con- 
siderably cleaner  and  worth  more  than  ours  and  their 
washed  small,  especially  duff,  is  slightly  better  than 
ours. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  one  of  price.  If 
120  tons  of  German  or  American  coal,  together  with  the 
freight  upon  it  to  the  consumer,  costs  no  more  than 
100  tons  of  Welsh  the  order  will  go  past  us. 

The  question  of  smokelessness  is  of  little  moment 
except  for  war  ships,  yachts,  and  railways  running  in  the 
interior  of  towns  such  as  those  of  Copenhagen. 

In  actual  practice  Indian  and  Japanese  coal  has  beaten 
us  out  of  Eastern  ports  beyond  Suez,  American  coal  has 
beaten  us  out  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  seriously 
threatening  our  trade  in  Brazil  and  the  Plate. 

Australian  and  American  coal  is  beating  us  out  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America. 

German  coal  has  beaten  us  out  of  the  Danish  State 
Railways. 

Native  petroleum  and  Silesian  coal  have  lately  beaten 
us  out  of  the  Rumanian  State  Railways. 

Russian  and  Silesian  coal  have  beaten  us  out  of  the 
Odessa  market. 

Against  this  the  consumption  of  all  countries  has  in- 
creased very  much  of  late  years  and  so  has  the  consumption 
at  our  Foreign  depots  for  the  coaling  of  steamers. 

I  have  not  trot  very  recent  statistics,  but  I  can  say  that 
between  1906  and  1912  the  exports  from  U.K.  increased 
a^out  14  per  cent.,  while  those  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan  doubled  and  Germany  increased  50  per  cent. 

In  my  opinion  the  f.o.b.  price  of  British  coal  is  at 
present  much  too  high  to  justify  any  hope  of  continuing 
our  position  in  the  export  trade  after  the  present  war 
conditions  are  over,  and  a  drop  in  prices  must  occur. 

The  proposed  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  wages  and  the 
proposed  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  hours  if  carried  into 
effect  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  our  coal.  The 
exact  amount  of  that  increase  is  a  matter  for  colliery 
owning  experts. 

The  area  over  which  the  exports  of  British  coal  extend 
has  been  continually  contracting,  more  especially  to  dis- 
tant countries,  and  we  have  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
quantity  of  our  exports  only  on  account  of  the  increasing 
demand  of  countries  nearer  home. 


The  destruction  of  the  French  northern  collieries  by 
the  Germans  is  adding,  and  will  continue  to  add  very 
greatly,  to  the  quantity  of  coal  required  to  be  exported 
from  this  country  to  France,  but  coal  exports  to  a  near 
country  like  France  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  in  redueirii,' 
the  cost  of  freight  on  our  food  stuffs  home. 

For  example  : — The  freight  home  for  grain  from  the 
Plate  is  reduced  when  the  shipowner  can  get  a  good 
freight  out  for  coal  to  the  Plate,  but  if  he  can  get  no 
outward  cargo  to  the  Plate,  the  fact  that  he  can  obtain  a 
a  big  freight  to  France  will  reduce  the  homeward  freight 
from  America. 

It  is  important  for  the  reasons  stated  on  the  first  page 
of  this  proof  that  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  should 
not  be  reduced. 

When  the  8  hours  Bill  was  under  consideration  we  were 
told  that  it  would  not  ciuse  any  reduction  in  output 
The  Bill  came  into  effect  on  1st  July,  1909.  The  output 
per  man  in  South  Wales  immediately  dropped  by  20  tons 
and  the  drop  continued  throughout  1910,  1911  and  11)12, 
and  only  increased  in  1913  (when  the  shortage  in  wagen 
caused  by  the  strike  in  1912  had  to  be  made  up). 
The  output  per  man  increased  ia  the  war  year*  of  11H4, 
1915  and  1916.  In  1917,  probably  on  account  i.f  the  best 
men  having  joined  up  and  on  account  of  the  rise  in  WHIM- 
the  quantity  per  man  dropped  to  220  tons,  the  worst  yeai 
on  record.  The  output  in  South  Wales  per  man  was  iu 
1908,  248  tons];  in  1909,  245  tons  ;  1910,  228  tons ;  in  1 1)1 1, 
227  tons;  in  1912,  a  strike  year,  222  tons;  in  1913.  24 V, 
tons;  in  1914,243 tons  ;  in  1915,248  tons;  1916,  243  tons  ; 
and  in  1917,  220  tons. 

Our  constant  experience  has  been  that  increases  in 
wages  have  been  accompanied  by  diminution  in  output 
per  man. 

If  the  six  hours  is  accompanied  by  a  system  of  double 
shift  working,  the  quantity  could  be  kept  up  if  sufficient 
colliers  are  available  to  fully  man  each  shift,  one  man 
succeeding  another  in  the  same  working  place,  a  system 
which,  I  understand,  has  always  been  opposed  by  the 
South  Wales  miners. 

The  higher  the  price  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
foreigner,  the  better  for  this  country,  so  long  as  the 
quantity  is  not  diminished  and  the  total  amount  of  cash 
received  by  the  country  reduced. 

The  price  governing  the  demand  for  export  is  not  the 
f.o.b.  price  in  this  country,  but  is  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  abroad — that  is  a  compound  price  composed  of 
the  f.o.b.  price,  the  sea  freight,  the  cost  of  discharging 
from  ship  to  truck,  the  deterioration  in  quality  and 
weight  caused  by  the  operations  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging, and  the  railway  carriage  from  foreign  seaport 
or  frontier  to  place  of  consumption. 

Other  factors  are  the  rates  of  exchange  and  the  willing- 
ness, or  otherwise,  of  the  vendors  to  give  extended  terms 
of  credit. 

Taking  these  factors  in  order  ;  so  long  as  the  supply  of 
shipping  remains  unequal  to  the  supply  of  coal,  the 
tendency  will  be  for  freight  to  take  .-tore  than  its  normal 
share  of  the  compound  price  paid  by  the  foreign  buyer. 
In  other  words,  when  ships  are  scarce,  f.o.b.  prices  go 
down. 

If  the  coal  were  all  carried  i>y  British  tonnage,  it  would 
be  comparatively  immaterial  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  country  at  large  what  share  of  the  c.i  f.  prices  is 
taken  by  coal  and  what  by  freight.  But  for  some  time 
before  the  war  the  proportion  carried  in  foreign  ships  was 
constantly  increasing,  more  especially  to  France  our 
largest  market. 

America  is  building  ships  to  a  larger  extent  than  this 
country. 

In  1918  she  launched  nearly  3  million  gross  register 
tons  of  steam  shipping.  The  total  tonnages  built  by 
foreign  countries  was  close  on  four  million  tons  against 
1,348,000  tons  built  by  United  Kingdom. 

I  think  that  within  two  years  the  supply  of  shipping 
will  exce.-d  the  demand,  and  there  will  then  be  a  str  ng 
feeling  in  America  to  give  special  facilities  for  favouring 
the  carriage  of  American  coal  in  American  ships. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  America  produces  from  60 ) 
to  900  tons  of  coal  per  man  employs  d  against  243  tons 
per  man  employed  in  this  country,  Americi  will  always 
be  able  to  supply  coal  f  o.b.  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Her  price  before  the  war  was  about  $3  f.o.b.,  recently 
it  was  $6'20,  it  has  now  been  reduced  for  export  to  about 
$5  say  21s.  against  our  price  of  38s.  6d.  f.o.b.  for  second 
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class  Admiralty  large,  or  3-ls.  8d.  for  §  large  and  4  small, 
which  is  about  the  contents  of  American  coal. 

10s.  per  ton  will  in  my  opinion  cover  the  difference  in 
actual  cost  between  freight  from  United  Kingdom,  and 
from  America  to  France,  and  8s.  that  for  Italy.  And 
that  is  the  margin  of  protection  which  our  coal  prices  have 
over  those  of  America. 

An  regards  the  cost  of  loading  and  discharging  the 
cargoes  of  coal  and  deterioration  caused  by  these  operations 
America  will  have  no  advantage  over  this  Country. 

But  Germany  when  sending  her  coal  by  rail  is  not 
subject  to  these  expenses  and  deteriorations  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  able  to  send  her  coal  in  small 
quantities  of  a  few  trnckloada  as  required  by  the  con- 
sumer. while  this  country  must  ship  in  cargoes  of  1,200 
to  5,000  ton*  and  America  in  cargoes  of  5,000  to  10,000 
tons.  It  is  probable  that  the  cheaper  cost  of  running  the 
larger  vessel  will  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  the 
greater  parcels. 

As  regards  extended  credit  all  the  European  belligerents 
hare  been  denuded  of  money  and  will  jump  at  any  chance 
of  long  credit,  America  having  got  our  cash  aii'l  i>ur 
securities  will  hare  a  super-abundance  of  capital  and  will 
soon  be  prepared  to  make  loans  to  France  and  Italy  on 
the  condition  that  the  loans  are  taken  out  in  her  coal  and 
other  product*. 

As  regards  the  rate  of  exchange  it  is  said  that  German 
coal  is  now  costing  about  30  mark*  on  the  French  frontier. 
But  as  the  mark  is  now  worth  only  about  half  its  par 
value  of  one  shilling  or  1  franc  20  centimes  the  effective 
competing  price  is  only  about  fifteen  shilling*  of  our 
money,  ana  so  long  as  the  exchange  is  heavily  against 
Germany  we  shall  be  handicapped  in  competition  against 
her.  Our  pie-war  exports  to  France  were  about  nine 
million  tons  per  annum  rising  to  eleven  million  tons  in 
.if  which  56  per  cent,  came  from  South  Wales. 
r  present  exports  to  France  are  sixteen-and-a-half 
million  tons,  of  which  56  per  cent,  comes  from  South 
Wales. 

Now,  as  regards  quantity,  the  demand  from  France  will 
be  exceptionally  great  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  until 
her  destroyed  collieries  arc  again  able  to  produce  their 
normal  quantity. 

But,  oo  the  other  hand,  her  Northern  manufactories 
have  also  been  destroyed,  and  the  demand  for  her  own 
consumption  will  be  IMS  than  pre-war. 

Again,  France  is  looking  for  a  large  annual  contribution 
of  coal  from  Germany  as  part  of  her  war  indemnity. 

the  whole  the  present  demand  of  Frame  which  is  at 
present  twenty-four  million  tons  per  annum  beyond  her 
pre-war  imports,  will  continue  in  a  gradually  oecreasing 
quantity  for  the  next  five  or  six  yean. 

This  taken  alone  will  tend  to  keep  up  our  prices,  and 
consequently  the  rate  of  wages  we  can  pay  to  our  work- 

But  in  my  opinion  oar  prices  are  bound  to  come  down 
below  their  present  figure—  the  margin  of  profit  in  too 
tempting  for  oar  American  competitors. 

The  remaining  question  is,  can  America  supply  the 
additional  quantity  which  Europe  requires?  I  think  she 
can  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for  coal  in  her 
own  country  following  on  her  increased  capital  and 
prosperity. 

Her  output  is  now  more  than  double  onr  own,  and  has 
increased  since  1915  at  the  rate  of  ft  M  *  »o.i  HX)  tons  per 
year.  The  respective  production  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  :— 


UJB.A. 


U.K. 


608,993,000  .  .  287,412,000 

r.»U  ...  458,506,000  ..  265,643,000 

474,660,000  .  .  ',000 

r.'lf,  ...  .'..'(3,482,000  .  .  256,348,000 

As  regards  the  question  of  eliminating  the  exporter 
who  is  erroneously  regarded  in  some  quarters  sa  a  mi<l'll>> 
i  absorbing  profits  which  rightly  belong  either  to  the 


•  or  to  the  consumer,  the  exporter  is  a  distributor 
who  is  a*  necessary  as  the  producer. 

Be  docs  an  altogether  different  class  of  luminous  requiring 
a  different  training,  and  absorbing  a  further  large  amount 
of  capital. 

The  bulk  of  the  South  Wales  coal  exported  to  other 
buyer*  than  oar  coaling  depots  abroad,  a  class  of  business 
I  have  not  touched  on,   is  sold  in  foreign  weights  and 
and  the  sales,  personal  and  by  corres- 


pondence, are  negotiated  in  the  language  of  the  buying 
country. 

The  colliery  owner,  as  a  rub,  knows  as  little  of  foreign 
languages  as  the  exporter  knows  of  mining  engineering. 

The  exporter  knows  a  certain  market  and  knows  and 
can  supply  all  the  different  classes  of  coal  required  in  that 
market.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  colliery  owner  to 
know  all  the  various  markets  to  which  his  coal  goes.  And 
one  colliery  owner,  or  one  class  of  colliery,  cannot  supply 
the  various  qualities  reouired  in  each  market. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  small  coal,  which  bulks  so  largely 
in  our  shipments  to  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the  case  of 
anthracite,  the  produce  of  several  collieries,  in  many  cases, 
of  five  to  15  collieries,  is  required  to  load  each  steamer. 

And  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
various  coals  is  required.  For  example,  if  a  cargo  of 
small  is  exclusively  made  up  of  the  cleanest  smalls,  it  will 
be  too  dear  ;  if  of  the  dirtier  smalls,  it  will  contain  too 
much  ash.  Dry  and  bituminous  coals  have,  to  be  mixed 
in  proper  proportions— if  too  dry  it  will  be  blown  by  the 
exhaust  into  the  smokebox  of  the  locomotive  before  being 
consumed  or  will  be  puffed  out  of  the  chimney  in  sparks, 
setting  fire  to  crops  and  woods. 

Again  red  ash  coal  and  white  ash  coal  burnt  separately 
will  give  good  results  but  if  mixed  the  iron  of  the  one 
with  the  lime  of  the  other  will  form  masses  of  clinker. 

The  exporter  nrfist  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  freight 
market  to  charter  the  necessary  ships  and  of  the  ports  of 
delivery  to  arrange  speed  and  price  of  discharge. 

And  last  of  all  he  pays  the  colliery  owner  cash  in  seven 
days  from  shipment,  he  pays  one  third  of  the  ship's 
freight  on  shipment  and  the  balance  in  cash  on  completion 
of  the  ship's  discharge. 

Even  in  the  case  where  the  consumer  agrees  to  pay  cash 
on  delivery,  in  most  cases  three  months  elapse  from  ship- 
ment before  the  exporter  is  paid. 

In  pre-war  days  my  own  firm  had  constantly  £100,000 
to  £150,000  locked  up  in  this  way. 

Losses  in  weight,  losses  in  exchange,  losses  in  rates  of 
freight,  and  complaints  as  to  quality  all  fall  on  the 
exporter. 

The  sole  question  is  whether  he  is  paid  too  much  for 
the  services  be  renders. 

Competition  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  bis  profit  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  bis  profit  is  not  greater  than  the 
additional  cost  would  be  to  the  colliery  proprietor  if  he 
were  able  snd  willing  to  take  these  duties  on  himself. 

3364.  Chairman:   That  is  your  proof? — Yes. 

3564*.  Mr.  Evan  \\'illinm»\  We  had  here  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  gentleman  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  informed  us  that  it  was  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Admiralty  to  substitute  oil  for  coal  as  far  as 
possible.  That  means  that  the  Admiralty  will  dis- 
appear very  largely  as  a  buyer  of  South  Wales  coal? 
— Yes. 

\Vli.it  effect  do  you  think  that  will  have  upon 
the  position? — It  will  tend  to  diminish  the  price 
obtainable  for  the  best  coal  such  as  the  Admiralty 
havo  been  in  the  habit  of  buying. 

3566.  And  consequently  a  larger  portion  of  export 
must  be  got  to  replace  that? — Yes. 

3567.  Do  you  think  if  the  cost  of  production  of  coal 
'*  f£0ini-to  •»  increased  by  8s.  to  Os.  a  ton  it  will  be 
easier  fo.TOTBat? — It  is  a  question  of  relative  price. 
I  have  tried  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  if  our  price 
goes  up  8s.  or  9s.  we  shall  find  ourselves  more  heavily 
handicapped   in   competition   with  America  and  Ger- 
many than  at  present  of  course.     That  is  to  say,  that 
it  weights  the.  scales  against  us  in  our   competition. 

3568.  You   are  not  going  to  speak  specifically  as  to 
South   America.     I   understand   Mr.   Bowen   is  go'iR 
to  do  that? — Mr.  Bowen  is  going  to  speak  for  South 
America. 

3660.  As  regards  Italy  you  have  had  a  large  ex- 
perience ? — Yes. 

.%~,70.  If  our  f.o.b.  price  to  Italy,  which  as  you 
know  is  controlled,  has  to  be  increased  to  meet  the 
extra  cost,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  will  be  in 
regard  to  American  competition  in  Italy  immediately 
nnd  in  the  rather  more  distant  future?— It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  judge  when  you  speak  of  the  present 
position  with,  as  a  ilotermining  factor,  the  controlled 
priro.  ns  I  think  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson  said.  The 
present  position  is  so  abnormal  that  wo  cannot  arRiie 
from  it,  but  taking  tho  pre-war  position  we  had 
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occasionally  heavy  competition  from  America.  If  our 
price  goes  up  9s.  a  ton  and  the  American  price  does 
not  go  up  9s.  a  ton,  naturally  the  power  of  America 
to  compete  against  us  will  be  so  much  the  greater 
on  that  account. 

3571.  Do  you  say   the   present   controlled   price    is 
abnormal? — I   call    the  present   controlled    price    ab- 
normal in  comparison. 

3572.  Abnormal    in    comparison    with    the    cost    of 
coal  ? — Yes. 

3573.  In    what    direction? — I   mean    that    if    there 
were  no  control,  if  there  were  no  war,  put  it  that 
way,  and  no  95  per  cent,  to  pay  to  the  Government, 
the  price  of  coal  f.o.b.  would  not  be  as  high  as  it  is 
now.       There   are  two   causes   for  the   present   high 
prices  of  coal,  prices  which  I  call  abnormal ;  first  of 
all   the   war,    and   next  the  95   per  cent,    which   the 
Government  take  off  the  difference  between  pre-war 
prices  and  present  prices. 

3574.  But  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  of 
South   Wales  coal   do  you  say  that  the  price   is  ab- 
normal?— Ah,  that  is  quite  another  matter;  no. 

3575.  In  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  of  South 
Wales  coal  you  say  that  the  present  control  price  to 
Italy  is  too  high? — No;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  we  have  four  controlled  prices ;  a  controlled 
price    for    the    inland    buyer,    which    in    very    many 
instances  is  considerably  below  the  cost  of  production ; 
another  controlled  price  for  the  Admiralty  which  is 
approximately  2s.  6d.   a  ton  less  than  the  controlled 
price  to  the  Allies;   and   another  price  to  Neutrals, 
where  we  are  instructed  to  charge  certainly  not  less 
than  the  Allied   price   but  to  get  more.     In   fact   it 
has  been  hinted  to  us  we  ought  to  get  a  very  much 
larger  price  from  the  Neutrals  than  from  the  Allies, 
and  some  people   are  getting  it. 

3576.  So  that  the  controlled  price  to  Italy  at  the 
present  time  is  not  too  high  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  South  Wales  coal? — No. 

3577.  It  follows  therefore  that  any  increase  in  the 
cost  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  coal  f.o.b.? 
—Yes.     Excuse  my  stupidity,  but  I  think  the  price 
f.o.b.    is   at   present  susceptible   of    a  diminution    if 
there  were  none  of  these  abnormal  charges  upon  us. 

3578.  What  do  you  mean  by  abnormal  charges? — 
The  95  per  cent. 

3579.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty? — The  Excess  Profits 
•Duty,  and  so  on. 

3580.  You   mean   in   the   price   there   is   something 
which  the  Government  takes,  and  if  the  Government 
did  not  take  it  the  colliery  owner  could  take  a  less 
price  without  suffering  himself? — Yes. 

3581.  If  8s.  or  9s.  is  added  to  the  cost,  and  control 
remains,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  price  f.o.b. 
not  to  require  that  increase? — If  8s.  or  9s.  is  added 
to  the  cost  without  any  control  at  all  it  is  bound  to 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  price. 

3582.  Therefore,  what   you  have  to  consider  when 
you  consider  the  competitive  power  of  this  country  and 
Italy    is    a    price    increased    at    any     rate    by    the 
increased     cost     of     production? — Yes.       I     suppose 
it  is  clear  or  will  be  made  clear   to  the  Committee, 
that  the  cost  of  coal  has  very  much  increased  since  the 
beginning    of    the   war.       There   have    been    various 
alterations  in  wages  which  have  had  the  result  of -in- 
creasing the  cost. 

3583.  I  think  that  is  quite  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee,  but  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is 
what  the  immediate  effect  would  be  upon  American 
competition  in  Italy  if  the  price  of  British  coal  were 
advanced  by  8s.  or  9s.  a  ton? — The  immediate  effect 
would  be  to  stimulate  the  competition  of  America  and 
to  stimulate  the  competition  of  Germany. 

3584.  And  if  the  miners'  demands  were  granted  and 
became  permanent  that  would  be  the  permanent  posi- 
tion of  this  country  in  regard  to  its  coal  supplies  to 
Italy.     Its  competitive  power  would  be  impaired? — It 
would,  yes. 

3585.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    Sir  Thomas,  'did  you 
give   evidence   in  the   year  1907   before   the   Depart- 
mental Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  prob- 
able economic  effect  of  a  limit  of  8  hours  in  the  work- 
ing day  of  coal  miners? — I  think  I  did. 

3586.  Is  it  a  fact  that  your  evidence  made  a  very 
considerable  impression  upon  the  Commissioners? — I 
cannot  flatter  myself  to  that  extent. 


3587.  Are  you  aware  they  were  so  struck  with  your 
evidence  that  they  quoted  some  of  your  figures  in  their 
Report  on  page  51  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it.      I  must 
apologise  to  the  Committee  for  not  having  looked  into 
everything ;  the  notice  was  so  short. 

3588.  This    is    a    very    important    Committee,    Sir 
Thomas.— Which   was    a    very   important   Committee, 
this    one  I  am  now  before,   or  the  old   one  you  are 
referring  to? 

3589.  I    am    speaking    of    the    Departmental    Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  probable  econo- 
mic effect  of  a  limit  of  8  hours  to  the  working  day  of 
coal    miners. — Not   more    important   than   this   Com- 
mittee in  my  opinion. 

3590.  I  see  the  Commissioners  were  very  much  struck 
with  your  evidence,  for  they  said  on  page  51 :   "  Illus- 
trative of  the  widespread  nature  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition we  may   here   quote  the   figures   by   Mr.    T. 
Watson  (as  he  then  was)  as  the  contract  price  for  this 
area,"  and  so  forth.     Was  your  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  granting  of  this  small  act  of  justice  to  the 
miners  of  this  country  would  have  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the   coal   exports   of   this  country? — I    do    not 
remember  really. 

3591.  But  really  I  must  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  apply  your  mind  to  it.     Would  you  like  to  refresh 
your  memory  ? — Yes,  you  have  a  print  of  the  evidence 
no  doubt;   I  asked  for  it  and  could  not  get  it.     It 
was  in  1907,  12  years  ago. 

3592.  That  is  the  value  of  it.     Have  you  any  doubt 
that  you  did  have  a  very  serious  view? — I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  I  thought  that  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill  would  handicap  us  and  diminish  our  exports ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  did  diminish 
the  area  over  which  we  had  power  of  penetration,  if  I 
I  may  use  the  word. 

3593.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  in  the  year 
before  you  gave  your  evidence  the  coal  exports  of  this 
country  reached  a  most  remarkable  record,  the  year 
1906?  "  Is  it  true  that  it  reached  what  was  then  the 
record  figure  of  55,600,000  tons,  which  was  an  increase 
of  about  8,000,000  tons  on  the  year  before,  9,000,000 
upon    the    year    before    that,    and    an    increase    of 
11,000,000  on  the  year  1903? — What  is  the  question  you 
are  asking  me?     I  could  not  follow  your  figures  quite 

3594.  I  say  in  the  year  before  you  gave  evidence, 
did  our   coal  exports   reach   a   remarkable   record  of 
55,600,000  tons?— In  1906  I  think  they  reached  a  much 
higher  figure  myself.     However,  go  on. 

3595.  But  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  asking  you  a  question — 
is  it  true? — I  do  not  think  so.     The  information  given 
me  is  that   our    exports    in    1906   were    more    than 
56,000,000  tons. 

3596.  I  think  these  figures  include  bunkers,  but  I 
am  not  sure.     I  am  speaking  now  apart  from  bunkers ; 
is  it  true  with  or-  without  bunkers?     Your  knowledge 
is  sufficient  to  tell  you  it  was  a  record  ? — No,  my  know- 
ledge is  not  enough  for  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  this : 
that  our  exports  were  gradually  increasing  year   by 
year. 

3597.  They  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  year  before 
you   gave  evidence,    much   higher   than    ever   before. 
Twenty  years  before  they  were  20,000,000  tons  a  year 
less,  so  that  we  had  reached  then  an  unprecedented 
point  in  the  export  of  coal  from  this  country  ? — Would 
you   mind  waiting  till   I   check   what  you  say  about 
20  years  before? 

3598.  It  is  so,  is  it  not? — Yes,  20  years  before  they 
were  wonderfully  different. 

3599.  Then   you   gave  evidence  that  this  reduction 
of  hours  to  coal  miners — which  was  then  stoutly  re- 
sisted   by    all   the  coalowners   just    as  this    is   being 
resisted  to-day — would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
the  coal  exports  of  this  country? — I  am  not  aware  I 
said  it  would  have  a  very  serious  effect.     I  was  opposed 
to   it.     I   thought  it   would    diminish   our  powers   of 
competition. 

3600.  You  were  not  impressed  by  the  hard  life  of  the 
miners  in  this  country,  and  their  hard  social  condi- 
tions.    You  know  South  Wales? — Yes. 

3601.  Have  you   seen  a  place   called   Tredegar,  for 
example? — No. 

3602.  At  any  rate  you  know  some  of  the  mining 
villages  of  South  Wales.  Are  you  proud  of  them? — 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  some  of  the  houses  I  have 
put  up  in  my  own  village. 
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3603.  la  it  a  fact  that  some  of  the  houses  are  de- 
plorable?—Yes. 

3604.  And  in  spite  of  that  you  opposed  this  reduc- 
tion of  hours  to  the  miners:-— What  in  the  world  has 
that  to  do  with  the  claas  of  house  in  this  part  of  the 

OOUIl '. 

3605.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it.     Knowing  the  hard 
lives  of  these  men,  your  evidence  was  so  strong  that 
the    trade   of    this   country    would    be   affected   that 
although  you,  like  ourselves,  are  naturally  desirous  of 
giving  a  better  time  to  these  hard  working  men,  you 
were  so  affected  by  what  you  felt  was  the  effect  on 
our  export  trade  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  the 
reform:1— But    I    do    not   sec   the  connection    at    all. 
Those  who  had  bad  booses  ought  to  have  better  booses, 
even  with  the  eight  hours.     It  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  number  of  hours  of  working. 

3606.  There  is  this  to  do  with   it?— Pray  let   me 
finish.     The  duty  lies  upon  the  employer  of  labour  to 
give  a  decent  house  for  his  men  to  live  in.     That  is 
another  duty  altogether. 

3607.  If  I  may  put  it  to  you,  it  is  the  same  question 
in  this  sense:  it  is  all  part  of  the  life  of  these  men. 
I  say  again,  you,  knowing  their  life  is  hard  you  yet 
entered  a  strong  opinion  on  this  subject  and  felt  it 
vour  duty  in  the  interest*  of  the  country  to  oppose 
the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Act,  although  in  doing  *o 
yoa  were  opposing  the  interest*  of  these  hard  working 
men?— I    do   not  know  that   I  set   myself  to  oppose 
anything  more  than   now.     I  was  asked  to  give  evi- 
dence to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.     I  am  giving  it 
now,  and  in  my  opinion  then,  and  in  my  opinion  now, 
the  reduction  in  hours  diminishes  our  power  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  countries.     I  am  going  to  prove 
that  by  figures.     Yon  have  been  giving  some  figures  to 
me  now ;  I  do  not  know  what  yon  quoted  from ;  if  you 
have  not  these  figures  you  most  take  them  from  me. 
In  the  year  1909,  when  the  eight  hours  scheme  com- 
menced,  the   export*    from   the,    United    State*    im- 
mediately jumped  np  and  stayed  up ;  the  export*  from 
Germany  jumped  up  and  stayed  up  after  1909;  and 
the  import*  from  Japan  -yon  talk  about  20  years  ago 
— were  about  500.000  tons  90  years  ago  and  now  they 
are  5,000.000  tons. 

8608.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  that  informa- 
.-.»-,   may   I   ask  yoa   this  question:   Are  yoa 
aware  that  in  the  yenr  101.1.  that  in  to  say,  six  years 
after   you   gave  your   evidence,    our   export*  of   coal 
from  thin  country  had  jumped  up  by  nearly  IS.OOO.OOO 
tons  a*  compared  with  the  year  before  yoa  gave  your 
wP — No.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.     As  far  as 


th-»   fignres   given  me   are   concerned,    the  figures   of 
•  re  Mow  those  of  1912.     I  think  you  had  bettor 
get  figured  of  that  nature. 

3000.  They  are  official  return*.  If  they  nre  official 
returns  you  may  rely  on  them,  of  course.  I  really  do 
not  know. 

3610.  You  give  evidence  before  a  Committee  in  1907 
and  yon  'xwne  to  give  exactly  the  same  kind  of  ovi 
dence  now.     Yon  opposed  then,  and  you  oppose  now. 
I  am  putting  this  to  you  as  a  fair-minded  man.     Th* 
quration  I  am  putting  to  you  i«  really  dirortly  related 

value  of  your  opinion  in  thi*  matter.     It  i«  the 

value  of  your  opinion  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  what  was 

opinion  in  1907  and  what  happened  afterward*. 

Yon  said  oar  coal  export*  would  bo  effected? — I  did. 

3611.  I  suggest  to  you  our  coal  export*  increased 
that  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  past?— I 

say  that  what  I  Raid  then,  and  what  I  am  saying  now, 
is 'amply  justified  by  fact*.  One  of  the  remilt*  was 
to  increase  the  •sport*  from  America  and  the  export* 
from  Germany.  What  saved  as,  in  effect,  was  that 
the  demand  in  other  quarters  increased  so  much  that 
we  were  able  to  keep  oar  quantity  np,  or  to  exceed 
it,  if  yon  like,  notwithstanding  that  market*  were 
taken  away  from  a*  by  those  rompeting  countrie*. 

3619.  Are  yoa  not  very  glad  to  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  your  prophesy  did  not  come  tr  -tainly 

I  sm. 

3613.  Are  you  not  glad  to  think  that  the  miners  did 
get  their  boar  off  their  work?     Ye*. 

3614.  Are  yoa  not  glad  to  think  oar  export*  rose  in 
only  irix  year*  1*.000,000  ton-'     Th<-  more  they  rise 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased,  but  yoa  are  not  taking 

MM 


figures  from  me.     You  get  them  from  a  better  autho- 
rity, no  doubt. 

3015.  I  have  asked  for  these  figures  officially 
and  have  been  supplied  with  them  officially.  They  are 
not  out  of  my  own  head.  Do  you  accept  the  figures? 
— 1  do  not  deny  them  in  the  least. 

361ti.  May  I  suggest,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  not 
to  be  quite  so  confident  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  present  measures  proposed  by  the  miners  on  our 
export  trade  in  the  future? — I  am  really  very  sorry 
that  1  cannot  make  my  point  understood  by  Sir  Leo.  I 
said  those  years  ago  that  the  influence  of  what  was 
then  proposed,  upon  America  and  Germany,  would 
be  to  stimulate  their  exports.  What  I  said  then  has 
been  amply  borne  out  by  facts.  I  think  that  if  we  do 
the  same  thing  again  now,  the  competition  of  America 
and  Germany  will  gain  by  stimulation;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  carries  this 
proposal,  or  if  the  Committee  see  their  way  to  do  it, 
1  can  only  hope  that  the  demaud  at  home  and  nearer 
home  will  be  so  increased  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased competition  of  America  and  Germany  we  shall 
hull  be  able  to  employ  more  men.  I  will  put  this: 
the  increase  in  our  quantities  since  those  yean  that 
Sir  Leo  is  talking  about,  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  increase  in  •the  number  of  miners  employed.  1 
am  not  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  less  trade,  but  I 
say,  is  anybody  proud  of  the  fact  that  of  the  men 
who  work  in  this  country  a  continually  larger  and 
larger  proportion  are  miners,  even  at  a  big 
wage?  For  my  part,  I  think  if  we  had  more  men 
in  other  employments  than  mining,  even  at  a  much 
leas  wage  than  the  miner  get*,  it  would  be  a  better 
thing  for  the  country. 

3017.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  bring  that  about. 
That  is  a  very  interesting  proposition.  But  how 
would  you  bring  it  about  Sir  Thomas? — It  would  not 
be  my  place  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  that  is  to 
be  brought  about.  I  am  telling  you  what  I  think,  as 
one  man  to  another.  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  the 
continual  increase  of  the  labour  population  in  this 
try  will  be  an  increase  in  our  colliers. 

3618.  You  would   rather  deal  with  the  loss  of  our 
export*  as  reducing  t'1"  number  of  minors? — If  I  could 
find   equal   employment   for   the   men   elsewhere,    and 
equal  money  for  them.     Put  it  this  way:   you  have 

•1  employment  for  100  men;  if  we  had  all  the 
power  possible  and  had  to  choose  what  to  put  those 
men  into,  if  we  could  get  as  good  money  for  them 
with  comfortable  conditions  ou  a  farm,  we  would 
never  send  them  down  a  pit,  any  of  us. 

3619.  That,  I  should  take  it,  rather  leads  you  to 
sympathise  with  the  miners'  programme,  which  means 
tbeir   being  down   the   pit   for  a  smaller   number  of 
hours  during  tho  day? — I  do  not  sympathise  very  much 
with  a  six   hours  day.     I   have  always  had  to  work 
10  or  12  hours  a  day  all  my  life. 

3620.  Would  it  comfort  you  to  learn  that  we  have 
discovered    already,    in    the   course   of    investigation, 
very  considerable  savings  may  be  made  in  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  coal;  would  it  not  rather  mitigate  your 
fears  in  regard  to  loss  of  exports? — Yes,  I  have  said 
already  it  i*  entirely  a  question  ot  price. 

'I  have  some  very  interesting  remarks  in 
your  paper  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  tho  coal 
exporter?— Yes. 

3629.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Powell  Duffryn 
Steam  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of— u»ing  the  term  witlm.it  any  offence— middle- 
men in  this  matter?— The  Powell  Duffryn  Company 
do  not  do  an  export  trade.  Theirs  is  a  general  trade. 

3633.  Do  they  not  do  a  considerable  export  trade? 
— I  do  not  remember  their  ever  having  one  of  the 
large   French    railway   companies  or   Italian    railway 
companies  to  supply.     They  sell  their  own  coal  in  a 
limited  market  to  a  limited  number  of  people. 

3634.  Have  their  operations  not  been  rnther  increas- 
ing?— No,    they    have    not.     Their    operations    have 
decreased.     Only  the  other  day  they  were  saying  they 
did  not  get  a  fair  share  of  ships. 

302'".  That  wa»  during  the  war,  but  in  tho  ordinary 
way  their  tr:nle  was  ineri-ii-ini: '•  Not  more  than  any 
other  pi'o|.li''i  trade.  The  wlioli  tr.idr  of  South  Walen 
has  been  increasing. 

8636.  I  was  not  making  any  comparison.    I  suggest 
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that   it   was  increasing? — Do   you    mean    their   total 
trade  or  the  trade  which  they  do  direct? 

3627.  I  was  speaking  of  their  export  trade? — That 
is  only  a  fleabite  as  compared  with  their  whole  trade. 

3628.  But  it  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that  they  have 
carried  on  an  export  trade  without  the  intervention 
of  the  middleman? — No.     The  fact  is  this,  that  they 
have  a  depot  at   Rouen   which  serves  a  very   useful 
purpose  in  this  respect,  that  when  they  are  short  of 
trade  and  have  no  orders  they  can  put  a  cargo  of 
coal  in  there  and  it  can  stay  there  until  they  get  a 
buyer  for  it.     Of  late  years  the  coal  trade  has  been 
good,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  it  to  that 
extent  as  a  safety  valve,  but  that  is  the  reason  for  it 
and  is  the  reason,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  all  colliery 
owning  depots.     But  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

3629.  Cannot  you  see  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
economy  if  you  take  the  export  trade  of  South  Wales, 
if  it  were  dealt  with  in  bulk  and  bulk  contracts  made, 
6ay,   with   the   Italian   or    French   Governments    and 
other  large  buyers,   by  a  central  authority?     Do  you 
think  there  would  be  economy  in  that? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.     My  experience  with  regard  to  the  running 
of  big  businesses  is  lhat  you  may  have  a  business  too 
big   for  one  man   to   control,   and   then,    instead    of 
economy,  you  have  waste. 

3630.  Are  you   aware   that   we  have  had   some  in- 
teresting  evidence   given  by  a   representative   of   the 
Admiralty  here  that  they  got  coal  much  cheaper  than 
other    people?     Does   not   that   suggest    to   you   that 
economy  is  possible? — The  Admiralty  did  not  go  into 
the*market  at  all.     The  market  was  told  what  they 
were  to  charge. 

3631.  Could  that  not  take  place  also  on  a  big  scale 
dealing  by  a  central  authority? — No. 

3632.  That  you  could   get  rid  of   the  intermediate 
agents? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

3633.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Have  not  the  Admiralty 
power  to  commandeer  coal? — Certainly — and  they  have 
done  so.     They  have  taken  our  coal  off  a  tip  that  was 
meant  for  a  certain  ship. 

3634.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Is  it  not  true  that  if 
you   had   a  central   authority   the   people  of   London 
would  be  able  to  get  coal  at  an  arranged  price  without 
any  intermediate  dealing,  and  would  not  that  cut  out 
all    the  middleman's    profits? — No.     I    think    the   ex- 
pense of  a  Government  Department  such  as  that  which 
now  exists  at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel  or  the  one  in 
St.   James's   Park  would   be  very   much  greater  than 
the  profits  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  middle- 
man. 

3635.  Do  you  realise  that  we  were  told  by  the  head 
of    the    Coal    Distribution    Department    that,    after 
all,  the  expenses  of  his  Department  only  come  to  6d. 
a  ton?     Does  that  not  strike  you  as  a  very  low  figure? 
— I    should    be   disinclined    without    examination    to 
accept  any  such  statements.     Mr.   Tick  has   had  very 
little  experience.     I  think  he  was  an  advertising  con- 
tractor two  years  ago. 

3636.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    I  should   like  to  ask  you 
a  question  or  two  about  the  export  trade,   and  what 
we  may  call  tho  economics  of  it.     I  think  you   havo 
rather  gone  on  the  very  natural  assumption  that  an 
increase  in  the  f.ob.  price  at  Cardiff  for  export  would 
involve  a  corresponding  increase  to  the  consumer  at 
tho  distant  place ?—Excuso  mo,  when  I  read  my  paper 
I  did,    as   I   sometimes  do,  read   backwards  and  for- 
wards.    It  is  the  price  that  tho  consumer  pays  that  is 
really   of    importance,   so  that   if    you    could   squeeze 
your  freight  you  could   afford   to  give  higher  prices 
for  your  coal. 

3637.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  present  circum- 
stances, because  they  are  entirely  abnormal,   and  wo 
are    not    considering    what    would     happen     at    this 
moment.       We    are  considering    the    question    under 
what  wo   may  call  normal  conditions  in   the  future : 
therefore,  I  would  like  to  leave  out  of  consideration 
the   present    abnormal  circumstances.        Taking    tho 
normal    circumstances,    either    pre-war   or    post-war, 
and  getting  rid  o<f  the  disturbance  altogether,  if  we- 
might    consider,    for   instance,    tho    distant   markets, 
that  is  to  say,  the,  Eastern  markets,   as  a  matter  of 
fact  do  you  not  think  that  the  amount  of  freight  which 
the  shipowner   gets   on  coal    is,    to  use    tho  railway 
expression,  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  if  he 
can  get  the  coal  cheap  f.o.b.  at  Cardiff  he  is  able  to 


charge  more  for  freight,  and  if  the  price  goes  up  his 
freight  goes  down?  Is  that  so  very  unreasonable;' — I 
am  not  quite  following  you.  First  of  all  there  is 
practically  no  Eastern  trade  from  Cardiff  at  present. 
It  has  gone;  they  have  lost  it.  That  is  one  of  tho 
places  where  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company  did  their 
business  themselves.  They  had  a  depot. 

3638.  We    do    send    a  certain    amount  of    coal    to 
Singapore?— We  send  a  little  for  the  P.  &  O.  Com- 
pany and  the  Admiralty. 

3639.  And  we  send  a  little  to  Australia  still? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

3640.  We  send  some  to  Singapore  and  to  Colombo? 
— Yes,  we  send  a  little  to  Colombo. 

3641.  That  is  rather  a  dangerous  place,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  competition? — Yes. 

3642.  You    might   be  afraid    if  the    price   goes   up 
f.o.b.  to  an  English   port  or  a  Welsh  port  for  that 
market,   that    our    export    trade    would   be    in    very 
serious  danger.     I   am  taking  it  from  you  that  the 
trade  has  already  been  cut  into? — It  has  been  very 
seriously  cut  into. 

3643.  Therefore,  it  is  a  danger  spot? — Yes. 

3644.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  if  tho  price  goes 
up  f.o.b.  the  shipper  will  find  that  he  cannot  charge 
that  amount  of   freight  ? — There   are   heaps  of   other 
places  for  him  to  take  freights  to. 

3645.  Is  it  not  found  by  experience  that  the  rate 
of  freight  on  coal  for  a  port  like  that  has  a  certain 
dependence   on    the  price,    and  if    the  price    is   rela- 
tively low  the  freight  tends  to  be  high  ? — Yes. 

3646.  If  it  is  relatively  high,  tho  freight  tends  to  be 
lower? — Yes,  the  two  act  and  re-act  on  each  other. 

3647.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  that  influence  prevails, 
the  increase  in  price  f.o.b  might  be  counteracted  to 
some  extent  in  its  effect  on  the  distant  consumer  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  freight? — Certainly. 

3648.  That   is   an  interesting   point,   that  we   may 
positively  increase  the  f.o.b.   price  of  coal,   and  yet 
for  it  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  export  trade, 
because    the   freight    would    be   diminished? — Yes,    I 
think  I  said  that  in  my  proof  somewhere.     You  are 
perfectly  right. 

3649.  It  is  an  interesting  tact  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence,  and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  was  given 
before  the  Committee  in  1907,  as  to  the  terrible  effect 
which  the  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  would  have — 
not   by  you,    but  by  other  witnesses — on   the  export 
trade,    the    Committee    was    not   impressed    by    that 
evidence,  and  they  actually  say  in  their  report,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  remember  it:     "  The  price  of 
the  coal  f.o.b.   at  Cardiff   is  only  one   factor  in  the 
composite   business,    one  link   in    the  chain.     If   this 
price      rises      disproportionately,       the       shipowner 
in  list  and  would  accept  a  lower  freight  for  the  coal, 
and    he   is   generally   compensated    in    the    action    of 
equality    in    the    chartering    markets    in    homeward 
freights."     Does  not  that  lead  to  the  suggestion  that, 
just  as  the  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  did  not  havo 
that  shattering  effect  on  the  export  trade  which  was 
feared,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  reduction  now  asked 
for  would  not  have  the  shattering  effect  on  the  trade 
which  some  people  think? — That  it  might  shatter  tho 
shipowner's  freight  instead,  you  mean? 

3650.  Yes,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ship- 
owner's freight,  even  before  the  war,  was  rather  more 
than    necessary  to  keep  the  shipowner  in   bread   and 
butter,    that    ho   could    stand    the    shattering   of    his 
freight  to  some  extent.     I  will  not  ask  you  about  tho 
profits  of   the  shipowner? — I   am   perfectly   ready   to 
give  them  to  you.     I  can  tell  you  at  once  about  the 
shipowner,  that  the  result  of  last  year  under  requisi- 
tion was  such  that  we  lost  money.     Our  ships  could 
not  pay  their  way. 

3651.  I  was  not  talking  about  last  year,' or  any  of 
those  abnormal  war  years;   we  want  to  get  that  out 
of   the   way.      I   was  suggesting  to   you   that   it   was 
possible,  taking  the  pre-war  period,  that  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  for  freights  by  the  shipowners  might  be 
reduced  to  some  extent  without  ruining  the  trnd"? — 
The  years  1910  to  1912  were  simply  disastrous  to  tho 
shipowners'  trade. 

3652.  They  were  to  many  people,  but  it  was  different 
in  the  years  1913  and  1914? — They  were  picking  up 
again  in  1913  and  1914. 
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3653.  The  share*  in  the  shipping  companies  were 
fetching  considerably  higher  prices  :—l  do  not  trouble 
my  head  with  those  flying  companies.  Those  big  com- 
panies do  not  bring  us  our  bread  and  butter. 

3664.  Take  the  case  of   the   tramp  steamers:    they 
were  not  doing  so  badly  in  iyi4r— No,  not  so  badly  iir 
I'JH,  but  for  some  years  before  1914  they  were  losing 
money  because  rates  were  very  low  and  very  bad. 
The  coal  export  went  on  increasing:' — Yes. 

ut>0u.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  that  point  any 
further.  U  jit.  interesting  result  that  it  is  pos- 

sible to  put  the  price  up  f.o.b.  without  affecting  the" 
export  trade,   because  of    tho  compensating   action  of 
veighu:-—  Yes,  you  may  get  it  in  meul  instead  of 
in  malt. 

3657.  .Sir  Thnmat  Hoyden :  I  should  like  to  pursue 
this  hue  of  thought  that  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  started 
on  a  little  further,  because  1  con>ider  it  U  a  new 
light  to  me.  I  might  preface  my  question*  to  you 
by  admitting  that  I  was  a  tramp  steamship  owner 
in  the  past,  and  I  have  on  occasion  taken  coal  freights. 
1  never  knew  what  price  the  coal  merchant  was 
getting  for  his  coal  at  the  port  of  shipment  nor  the 
price  that  the  contractor  was  getting  from  the  ulti- 
mate buyer.  All  I  was  concerned  with  was  getting 
as  much  freight  as  I  could  in  competition  with  mv 
fellow  shipowners.  I  confess  that  at  once.  Sometimes 
that  freight  left  a  profit  and  sometimes  a  loss,  but  it 
had  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  f.o.b.  price  of  the 
coal  or  the  c.i.f.  price  of  the  coal.  Your  riew,  I 
gather,  differs  from  that,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
n  what  way  do  you  think  the  shipowner  can 
adjust  hi*  freight  in  regard  to  the  price  of  the  coal. 
It  seems  to  mo  that  the  two  things  are  entirely 
separate  one  from  the  other?— I  do  not  think  that  wo 
diriYr  r.-.i!h  There  are  two  parties  to  the  bargain — 
the  shipowner  and  the  merchant.  The  merchant  get* 
a  combined  price  for  coal  and  freight.  If  the  coal 
cwrts  more,  then  he  can  afford  to  pav  leas  freight.  If 
the  coal  cost*  less,  then  be  can  afford  to  pay  more 
freight.  You  do  not  know  what  is  at  the  back  of  the 
exporter's  mind.  What  really  doe*  affect  the  matter 
i*  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  shipping  to  tho 
demand.  If  the  supply  of  shipping  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  freight*  will  go  down,  and  the  exporter 
will  put  so  much  money  into  his  pocket. 

8668.  I  should  like  to  go  a  step  further,  because  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  pursuing  a  Will  o'  the 
Wisp.  If  you  increase  the  f.o.b.  price  of  the  coal, 
what  happen*?— Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  If  the 
f.o.b.  price  of  the  coal  is  increased,  I,  the  exporter, 
do  not  increase  it. 

8660.  We  arc  all  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  for 
the  coal  miner*'  condition  to  be  improved  so  far  as 
it  can  be? — Ye*. 

8660.  I  think  it  is  important  that  wo  should  dis- 
cover means  of  improving  it.  The  whole  question  of 
this  freight  i*  purely  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  if  the  coal  exporter  find*  that  there  are 
more  ship*  than  there  in  demand  for  them,  ho 
naturally  goU  a  cheaper  freight?— Ye*. 

8861.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  he  find*  there  is  les*. 
he  ha*  to  pay  a  higher  freight? — Ye*. 

8868.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  he  is  in 
competition  with  every  Hhipper  all  over  the  world  ?— 
Y«*.  That  i*  a  point  that  the  Committee  should  bear 
in  mind — that  he  is  in  competition  all  over  tho  world. 

8663.  There  are  no  effective  mean*  that  I  know  of 
in  shipping  of  controlling  freight •*  unlex*  the  shipper 
himself  ha*  hi*  own  tonnage  and  can  therefore  put  in 
the  rate  of  freight  that  he  like*,  because  shipping  is 
»o  fluid  that  tho  individual  contractor  or  char 

r  in  America  or  even   in  Australia  i«,  in  com- 
••n    with    every    shipper    in    the   world    for    his 
freight.     Do  yon  agrse  with  that?— Ye*  I  quit*  agree 
•hat. 

8864.  Mr  Itrrhrrt  Smith:  Did  I  understand  you, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Evan  William*,  to 
My  that  TOO  thought  it  had  proved  necessary  to 
increase  the  price  of  coal,  owing  to  what  the  miner* 
had  got?— Ye*. 

8666.  Shall    I    he    right   in   saving  that    when    yon 

railed  for  a  miner  to  work  on  th«>  face  for  a  company 

;th   Wale*  yi.ii  paid  him  7.*.  4d.  a  day?— I  am 

afraid  that  I  miiit  a*k  you  to  ask  for  information  of 

that  sort  of  some  of  the  colliery  people. 


Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  I  think  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
v.  ill  agree  that  the  miners  on  the  face  in  1914  were 
paid  is.  4il.  a  day. 

Mr.  /-.'.••(/!  II  u(mm.«:  That  was  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  Jay  wage  collier. 

3o66.  Air.  Herbert  Xmith:  It  was  4s.  7d.  in  1879 
anil  it  got  to  be  7s.  4d.  in  1914:' — Yes. 

3667.  Now  that  7s.  4d.  has  risen  already  to 
13s.  SJ</.:- — 1  will  take  it  fro'ii  you.  1'liat  is  tho  daily 
wage. 

3008.  That  is  the  wage  when  a  man  is  called  in 
South  Wales  to  work  ou  the  face.  So  that  from  1888 
to  1914  it  went  up  2s.  9d.  a  day,  from  1914  to  1919 
it  went  up  another  Us.  4$d.,  making  at  the  present 
tune  !.<.«.  ••ijil.  II  they  got  'M  per  cent,  in  So  it'i 
\\  ales,  by  tho  same  rule  it  would  have  become 
16s.  lid.:' — Although  1  cannot  go  into  these  abstruse 
calculations  of  yours,  1  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
I  man  and  boy  in  our  place  had  last  wii>k. 
Dividing  i he  amount  of  wages  represented  by  tho 
cheques  sent  up  to  pay  wages,  not  including  manage- 
ment or  anything  of  that  sort,  by  tho  number  of 
persons  employed,  every  man  and  boy  employed  about 
the  place  got  on  an  average  1 1  1  !>. 

3069.  That  U  every  man  and  boy:' — Yea. 

3670.  From   14  years  of  age  and   upwards? — They 
say  they  are  16  now.     Whatever  the  age  is,  they  all 
.•nd  to  me  that  they  are  16. 

1.  Am  1  right  in  saying  that  in  1914  the  price 
of  your  Beat  \VeUh  Admiralty  l<urge,  f.o.b.  Cardiff, 
was  17s.  9d.  a  ton? — No;  I  think  it  was  over  £1  a 
-the  Best  Admiralty. 

.'.  That  is  Larger  Yes.  I  am  talking  about 
Large.  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  over  20a.  before 
the  war. 

i.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  these  are 
Board  of  Trade  returns.— Then  I  think  you  must 
take  it  from  me  that  tho  Board  of  Trade  returns  are 
incorrect  with  regard  to  that.  Best  Admiralty,  I  am 
absolutely  certain,  was  £1  a  ton  in  1914.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  you  rail  H.-t  Admiralty  and  what 
you  do  not.  Our  own  coal  was  20s.  6d.  in  1913. 

.  I  am  asking  alxiut  I'.'li:-  In  11)14  it  was  a 
little  higher  In  1017  wo  had  a  controlled  price.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Admiralty. 

3075.  It  is  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  return*  a* 
33*.  ?— I  dare  say  that  is  right. 

3676.  Small  coal  in  1914  was  9s.  2d.P— We  never 
sold  any  small.  We  always  coke  it. 

'  I  see  that  has  gone  up  more  than  10s.  a  ton? — 
24s  a  ton  we  are  charging  for  our  small  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Coal  Control 

tmt  i»  now?— Ye*. 

'    What  were  you  charging  in  1914?— I  forget ; 
but  it  did   not  make  any  difference,  because  it  was 
taking   it  out  of  one  pocket  and   putting   it   in  the 
WM  all  made  into  coke. 

.TfiSO.  Would  it  bo  more  than  9s.  2d.?  I  think  it 
would. 

3681.  Tbat  has  about  doubled  itself.  Tho  wages 
have  not  forced  that  position?— I  take  it  what  yon 
me*,*)  Je  *«]gr^  that  we  are  now  making  a  lot  more. 

8682.  If  :\   WcMi   rnituT  depended   on   his  Concilia- 
tion Hoard  he  never  got  an  advance  till  he  conld  prove 
that  the  price  of  coal  had  gone  up.     He  would  have 
pot    more    money    than   he    has   got   to-day? — Then    I 
think    he   W.IK    very    foolish    not   to    depend    on   hi* 

liation  Board.  What  you  are  driving  at  is  that 
the  profit  has  increased.  I  "do  not  want  to  take  any 
advantage,  over  anybody.  The  profits  aro  now  in- 
creased. They  are  higher  now  than  before  the  war, 
with  nil  the  drawbacks.  Mr.  Kvan  Williams  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case  with  all 
riilli.-ries.  Still,  they  have,  not  increased  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  you  are  speaking  about. 

8683.  ^fr.     Kran     Williams:    Are    you    speaking    of 
tho  retninahle  profit*?-   The  retainable  profita  by   the 
owners.     Taking    the.    ca«»   of    the    collieries    in    the 
Rhondda  Volley,  the  profits  are  better.     However,  I 
did  not  prepare  evidence  on  those  points.      You  ought 
to    get    them    from    the    colliery    owners    or    persons 

••nting  them. 

3684.  Mr.  Ifrrliftl  Smith  :  You  are  in  a  dual 
position?  If  I  had  only  been  n  colliery  owner,  my 
colliery  Vould  have  been  better  managed.  If  I  had 
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only  been  a  shipowner,  I  should  have  made  more  money 
out  of  ships  probably. 

3685.  Mr.  ttobert  Smillie :   If  you  had  only  been  a 
miner,  you  -would  not  have  been  here  at  all? — If  I  had 
only    been  a   miner,    I    should   have  been   a    miners' 
leader   or    a   mine   manager   by    now. 

3686.  You  would  have  been  a  parasite  then? — No, 
not  a  parasite. 

3687.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith :    You  are  aware  of    the 
number  of  men  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  mines ; 
is  it  because  of  that  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  get 
men  out  of  the  pits  on  to  the  land? — I  do  not  think  it- 
is  a  desirable  thing  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
manhood  of  the  country  to  be  employed  in  such  an 
occupation  as  mining.     I  wish  our  country  could  get 
its  supremacy  in  some  other  way. 

3688.  Do  you  not  think  for  that  reason  the  miner 
ought  to  be  well  paid  and  well  housed? — Certainly  I 
do — well  paid  and  well  housed ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  think  he  ought  to  take  a  pattern,  or  rather  his  wife 
ought,  from  the  miner's  wife  in  France  or  Germany. 
If  the  Welsh  collier's  wife  was  as  good  a  manager  as 
the  French  collier's  wife,  the  Welsh  collier  would  be  a 
great   deal    happier    and   healthier   man.     I    am   not 
speaking   of  going  into   houses    just   where   you   are 
directed  to  go ;  but  I  have  walked  straight  into  pit 
cottages  in  France,  and  I  might  go  where  I  liked,  and 
I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  clean  little  cottages 
and  the  appetising  smell  of  the  dinner  that  is  cooking 
and    the    vegetable    garden    behind    with    pigs   and 
rabbits. 

3689.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  rather  fortunate  that 
other  people  have  travelled  besides  yourself? — Yes. 

3690.  I  am  not  prepared  to  depreciate  a  Britisher's 
wife  in  comparison  with  a  Frenchman's  wife.     I  am 
prepared  to  hold  her  up  as  something  higher  than  a 
Frenchman's  wife,  from  a  domestic  point  of  view,  and 
I  am   talking   as   a  working  man  who   has   eight   in 
family  and  who  has  spent  25  years  in  the  mines.     I 
have  spent  some  time  in  them  in  France,  and,  not- 
withstanding   all  those   rosy   pictures  that  you   have 
told  us  about  the  miners'  cottages  in  that  country,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  swop  with  the  Frenchman ;  but 
what  I  do  want  to  say  is  that  if  the  colliery  owners 
would  take  a  lesson  from  the  German  colliery  owners, 
bad  as  they  may  be,  in  the  matter  of  providing  baths 
and  so  on,  they  would  be  going  in  the  right  direction 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  miner  instead  of  gorging 
profits  as  you  are. — You  say  why  do  we  not  provide 
them  with  baths.     We  will  provide  them  to-morrow 
if  you  will  do  your  share.     At  a  mine  in  Newport, 
for  instance,  there  is  only  one  man  who  takes  his  bath 
regularly.     You  cannot  make  them   take  their  bath. 
We  will  put  the  baths  in  if,  when  they  are  put  in, 
Parliament  will   make  their   use   compulsory. 

3691.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    We  are  quite  willing. — 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  in  that.  _  After  all, 
we  are  only  getting  at  the  same  thing   by  different 
ways.     Now    I   have   been    looking    into    the   housing 
question.     When  we  have  built   a   good  house  for   a 
collier   the  condition  inside   is  sometimes   deplorable. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  all  alike ;  there  are  good  men 
and  bad  men.    I  have  contrasted  them  in  my  own  mind 
with  the  cottages  I  have  seen  in  France  and  Germany. 

3692.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   After  all,  you  are  here 
to  defeat  our  objects,  and  keep  your  own  end  up? — No, 
I  am  not.     I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  I  think  is  right. 

3693.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  should  like  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  figures  submitted  to  you  by  Sir  Leo  Money. 
I  have  in  my  hands   the    official   report   giving   the 
official  statistics  of  the  coal  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  many  years.     In  the  year  1906,  to  which 
he  made  reference,  you  notice  that  the  exports  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  55J  million  tons?     (The  official 
report  was  handed  to  the  witness.) — Yes. 

3694.  That    was    the    year   before    you    gave    your 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

3695.  In  1913  the  exports  rose  to  73  million  tons  ? — 
Yes. 

3696.  That  is  the  18  million  tons  to  which  Sir  Leo 
referred  ? — Yes. 

3697.  On  the  next  column  you  notice  that  in  1906 


the    value   of    the    exports    amounted   to    30   million 
pounds? — Yes. 

3698.  Whilst  in  1913,  with  18  million  tons  increase 
in  export,  the  value  has  risen  to  50  million  pounds ;  so 
that  with  an  increase  in  export  quantity  of  18  million 
tons  the  money  value  rose  by  20  million  pounds? — Yes. 

3699.  How  does  that  quite  square  with  the  theory 
that  you  are  putting  forward  to-day,  that  the  proposed 
further  reduction  in  the  working  hours  would  reduce 
your  exports,  and  if  it  did  not  in  effect  reduce  your 
exports,  there  would  be  a  fall  in  prices  ? — These  figures 
do  not  square  with  it. 

3700.  If  these  figures  are  true,  your  theory  is  wrong, 
I  take  it? — These  figures,  assuming  that  they  are  cor- 
rect, go  no  further  than  to  say  that  my  fears  which  I 
entertained  in  1907   were  unfounded.       It   does   not 
follow  that  they  are  unfounded  to-day.     If  they  are 
unfounded,    no  one  would   be   better   pleased   than  I 
should  be. 

3701.  In  what  direction  do  you  say  that  these  figures 
are  wrong  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  wrong :  I 
say  you  are  wrong  in  saying  I  was  wrong  in  1907. 

3702.  Would  you  not,  after  this  rather  convincing 
evidence,  approach  the  new  question  of  a  reduction  in 
hours  with  rather  a  different  attitude  than  you  did 
originally? — There  is  bound  to  be  an  end,  as  somebody 
said  yesterday :  there  is  bound  to  be  a  limit.      From 
nine  to  eight  hours  was  what  we  discussed  12  years 
ago. 

3703.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  much  more  than 
that?- — We  only  worked  54  hours  a  week.     You  were 
there  then. 

3704.  You  worked  more  than  that.     There  was  really 
no  limit  to  the  hours  worked  underground? — So  far  as 
the  owners  of  that  particular  colliery  were  concerned, 
the  men  were  employed  54  hours  a  week.     They  had  a 
shorter  day  on  the  Monday  and  Saturday.     You  were 
proposing  to  reduce  it  to  48  hours.     That  is  a  reduc- 
tion from  54  to  48.     Now  you  are  going  to  reduce  it  to 
36  hours  and  accompany  it  by  a  30  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages.     I  should  be  only  too  pleased  if  it  does  not 
affect  the  trade,  but  I  seriously  think  it  will.     It  is 
not  a  matter  of  being  on  one  side  of  the  table  or  the 
other.     I  think  that  it  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  our  coal  trade.     I  am  seriously  afraid  that  the  time 
will   come,  before   very  long,   when  our   pits  will  be 
standing  for  want  of  trade,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that. 

3705.  You  speak  with  equal  conviction  now  to  your 
conviction  in  1906,  I  notice. — Yes,  I  speak  with  greater 
force,  because  I  say  the  difference  that  made  the  basis 
of  my  remarks  in  1907  was  very  much  smaller  than 
that  to-day.     It  was  then  from  nine  hours  to  eight. 
Now   it  is   from  eight  hours  to  six,   coupled  with  a 
30  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

3706.  What  makes  you  say  it  is  a  reduction  from 
eight  hours  to  six? — Is  not  that  what  you  are  asking 
for? — No.     Then,   may   I   ask,   what   are  you   asking 
for? 

3708.  We   have   stated  over    and  over    again    that 
what   it  will  work   out  at   will   be  somewhere  abo-ut 
seven  hours.     The  actual  average  working  day  now  is 
not  eight  hours,  it  is   nine. — You  can  work   as   few 
hours  as  you  like,   but  what  we  want  to  see  is  the 
colliers  in  our  district  tackle  the  question  of  machinery 
and  get  us  the  quantity  with  less  human  muscle.     The 
man  who  gets  the  most  money  in  my  place  is  the  best 
man  for  me,  and  pays  me  best.     I  would  rather  see 
you  all  get  more  money,  but  you  cannot  get  it  unless 
there  is  more  production.     The  measure  of  the  man's 
wages   is   not   the  time   he   spends  in   earning   those 
wages,  but  the  quantity  and  value  of  what  he  produces. 

3709.  It  is  rather   extraordinary   to  hear  you  say 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  that  I  have  made 
to  your  company  from  time  to  time. — I  never  see  you. 
I  wish  there  was  more  direct  communication  between 
the  owners  and  people  like  yourself. 

3710.  The   information   that  I   generally,  get   when 
I  have  made  suggestions  of  that  description  is  that 
they  could  not  induce  you  to  lay  out  the  capital. — . 
Well,  it  is  difficult  occasionally,  I  admit.     You  should 
see  the   owners   and    people  like   myself. 
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3711.  Now,  one  question  about  housing.     You  have 
referred  to  the  housing  in  colliery  villages.     Now,  I 
happen  to  know  the  colliery  village  in  which  your  col- 
liery is  situated,  having  lived  and  worked  there  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  rather  struck  me  that  it 
was  very  extraordinary  that  you  should  refer  to  the 
gardens   in  the   French   mining  villages.      You  must 
know  that  the  houses  that  your  company  own — and 
you  will  pardon  me  for  putting  it  personally,  but  you 
referred  to  your  own  cottages — have  their  back  doors 
abutting  on  your  own  coke  ovens? — No. 

3712.  Pardon    me,    I    am    speaking    with    absolute 
knowledge. — You   are  speaking  of  a  few  cottages  in 
the  main  street. 

.'J71:i.  Kxactly ;  they  do  abut  on  your  coke  ovens,  do 
th.y  not?— The  last  one  hundred  cottages  built,  I 
think,  have  very  nice  gardens. 

1.  Two  of  those  cottages  that  I  have  been  refer- 
ring to  have  been  condemned  by  the  urban  authority 
as  not  being  fit  to  live  in!-  No,  that  is  not  a  fair  way 
of  putting  it. 

3715.  Is  not  that  the  fact?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Wi-ll,  it  is  to  mine?— I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  condemnation.  Those  two  cottages  were  the 
first  two  that  were  built,  and  they  have  been  damaged 
by  subsidence  caused  by  underground  working;  and 
did  we  not  pull  them  down  ? 

3717.  You  pulled  them  down  eventually  ?— Yes.       I 
gave  instructions  for  the  tenants  to  come  out  because 
it  was  no  good  to  rebuild   until   the  Mttlement  was 
over.    That  was  not  a  fair  instance  to  take,  because 
you  must  know  that  it  was  a  matter  of  subsidence. 

3718.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  subsidence  thai  com- 
pelled yon  to  build  them  on  the  top  of  the  coke  ovens? 

y  were  built  before  the  coke  ovens. 

3719.  Mr.  Robert  Sfuttie:  Then  yon  built  the  coke 
ovens   on   top   of    them? — No,    the   coke  ovens   were 
built  st  the  bottom  of  their  gardens.     To  say  that  they 
abut  on  the  coke  ovens  is  not  a  fair  way  of  patting  it; 
there  is  a  garden  between  them. 

8730.  Mr.  Frank  Uodgri :  I  am  afraid  I  have  made 
this  question  appear  to  be  rather  personal ;  but  you 
painted  the  homing  conditions  in  your  district  in 
soch  colours  that  I  knew  to  be  too  glaring  to 
be  true,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  remind  you  •> 
fart  of  where  your  houses  were  and  how  they  were 
built.— You  are  referring  to  booses  built  35  yean  ago; 
but  the  bons*e  that  have  been  jnst  finished  yon  never 
said  a  word  about.  I  thought  they  were  rather  nice 
-y  cottages.  If  you  had  made  any  suggestion  to 
improve  the  comfort  of  the  men,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  entertain  it.  There  is  not  a  cottage  there 
that  has  not  at  least  three  bedrooms. 

I .  Have  yon  a  bath  in  them  ?— There  is  a  bath 
in  most  of  them,  if  I  am  right.  There  were  pro- 
visions for  a  bath. 

3723.  Yon  will  find  that  your  latest  bouses  do  not 
contain    that   very    useful   feature?— I    will   see   that 
they  are  put  in  whenever  a  man  wants  it.     I  think 
most  of  them  have  one.     I  am  referring  to  the  nouses 
in  the  street  going  up  the  hill. 

3733.  Mr.  Robert  SmMie :  1  should  not  have  asked 
yon  any  questions  but  for  the  reference  to  the  bathing 
accommodation  at  the  colleriis.  For  over  30  years  I 
have  been  advocating  the  necessity  for  having  baths, 
but  I  have  found  that  mineowners  as  a  body  have 
been  against  us?— Do  you  think  so? 

3724.  I  know  that  is  the  case.     When  we  asked  for 
legislation,  the  mineowners'  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons  bitterly  opposed  it.   Many  individual  owners 
were  with  us.     How  many  collieries  in  Great  Britain 
have   provided   accommodation   for   the   miners? — Do 
yon  mean  at  the  colliery  itself? 

8785.  At  the  colliery  itself  ? — 1  do  not  know  of  any. 

8736.  Then  I  will  tell  you  :  there  is  one Where  is 

that? 

3737.  At  Leigh  in  Lancashire?— I  do  not  know  that. 

3728.  Messrs.  Fletcher  Burrows'  people  erected  at 
their  own  cost  bathing  and  drying  accommodation 
bettor  than  existed  in  Germany  or  in  Belgium.  The 


experience  of  the  Fletcher  Burrows'  people,  as  told 
to  me,  is  that  it  has  paid  them  to  do  so.  Every  man 
and  boy  in  the  pit  washes  at  the  pit  and  leaves  his 
filthy  clothes  there,  and  they  said:  "If  we  stopped 
those  baths  there  would  be  a  strike  at  this  colliery." 
They  say:  "It  has  made  our  men  a  more  steady 
class  of  men,  more  respectable,  and  they  stick  with  us 
and  will  not  leave  us."  I  believe  that  bathing  accom- 
modation at  the  mine  would  be  the  greatest  blessing 
for  those  women  that  you  were  talking  about  that 
could  possibly  take  place? — I  agree. 

3729.  The  mineowners  put  in  a  clause  that  if  it 
cost  more  than  6d.  per  week  per  person  to  erect  and 
to  maintain  those  baths,  they  would  not  be  required 
to  build  them  even  if  the  men  balloted  in  favour  of 
having  them  built.  You  know  that  the  miners  have 
proved  that  it  is  not  possible  to  erect  and  maintain 
them  at  a  charge  of  6d.  a  week,  so,  therefore,  the 
Act  is  a  dead  letter.  Would  you  help  us  to  secure 
legislation  to  make  it  compulsory  to  owners  to  erect 
bathing  accommodation  at  the  mines?  If  you  do  that, 
we  will  help  you  to  make  it  compulsory  that  they 
shall  be  used? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  every 
mineowner  were  to  do  that,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  men. 

The  Chairman:  It  might  go  on  the  note  that  the 
section  referred  to  is  Section  7  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Act,  1911. 

Mr  Siilnry  Webb:  Would  not  the  miners  be  more 
likely  to  use  the  pithead  baths  if  their  working  day 
were  shorter,  because  they  would  not  bo  in  quite  such 
a  hurry  to  get  home? — Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  not  a  six  hours'  day,  and  I  manage  to  have  a 
bath. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  out  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  at 
my  own  drill  works,  which  I  recently  built,  I  put  in 
baths,  and  after  a  little  persuasion  my  wife  and  I 
persuaded  the  men  and  women  to  use  them.  We  bore 
the  whole  expense,  they  paying  for  the  towels,  Ac., 
and  it  has  been  a  very  great  success  indeed.  .' 

Mr.  Robert  Smillic:  It  was  universal  in  Germany. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  go  away  from  the  pit  in  his 
pit  clothes. 

Mr.  Evan  Willinmi :  Mr.  Smillie  has  given  you  some 
interesting  information  about  baths,  but  do  you  know 
that  the  Ocean  Company  have  put  up  baths  at  their 
own  expense? — No,  I  do  not. 

Chairman:  We  are  going  to  have  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ocean  Company  here  on  Monday. 

8780.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Possibly  he  would  not 
know  about  it.  I  telegraphed  to  the  manager  with 
regard  to  it,  and  I  have  had  this  reply :  "  Baths 
accommodation  730  used  by  about  430  out  of  1",800 
miners." — Which  colliery  is  that,  may  I  ask? 


3731.  I  think  it  is  the  Lady  Windsor.— The  trouble 
I  have  seen  is  the  men  being  able  to  get  their  baths  in 
time. 

3732.  Xhaso    is    a    point    to    which    I   attach    some 
importance,  and  which  I  should  like  to  clear  up  with 
you.     You  gave  some  evidence,  it  appears,  before  on 
the  Commission  on  the  Eight  Hours  Act? — Ye». 

3733.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  alternative  that  was 
put  to  you  then  to  the  then  existing  hours  of  work  was 
8  hours  from  bank  to  bank? — Yes,  that  U  so. 

3734.  And  that  the  whole  of  your  prognostication 
referred  to  that  reduction? — Yes. 

3736.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  that 
actually  took  place  was  to  8  hours  actual  winding  of 
coal,  and  not  8  hours  from  bank  to  bank.  Are  you 
aware  that  at  that  time  tho  men  maintained  that 
they  could  produce  as  much  coal  in  the  reduced 
hours  as  they  were  producing  in  longer  hours? — Yes, 
they  did. 

3736.  'And  as  a  proof  of  that,  in  no  case  did  thoy 
ask  for  an  increase  in  their  piecework  rates? — I  do 
not  know  about  tho  piecework  rates,  but  I  remember 
distimtlv  tlirir  insisting  that  they  would  produce  as 
much  in  the  reduced  hours  as  they  did  in  the  longer 
hours. 

3737.  And  practically  that  was  so? — No,  it  was  not. 
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The  quantity  they  produced  per  man  underground 
per  ami  urn  came  down. 

3738.  But  they  did  not  get  increased  piece  rates, 
nor  did  they  ask  for  them? — No,  they  did  not. 

3739.  Now  the   reduction    is   to   6  hours'   winding 
instead  of  8,  and  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  is  asked 
upon  the  wages  which  they  now  earn? — Yes. 

3740.  That  means  that  the  piecework  rates  have  to 
bfi  advanced  so  that  they   shall  earn   as  much   in  0 
hours  as  they  do  in  8  now? — It  is  more  than  that, 
surely?     They  are  to  have  30  per  cent,  more  money. 

3741.  For  6  hours  than  they  are  now  getting  for 
8  hours?— Yes. 

3742.  Is  it  fair  at  all  to  compare  prophecies  made 
by  you  upon  the  result  of  the  change  in  1909,  when 
the  men  claimed  there  would  be  no  reduction  of  out- 
put per  man,  with  the  condition  that  they  now  pro- 
pose of  a  reduction  to  6  hours  winding  with  a  30  per 
cent,  increase  in  price? — I  am  obliged  to  you;  I  think 
it  is  not  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :    Have   we   said   that  we   are 
going  to  reduce  the  winding  hours  to  6  hours? 

3743.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  You  have  recently  come 
from   the    Paris    Conference    dealing    with   the    Coal 
question  with  the  French  Government? — Yes,   but  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  answer  any  questions  on  that. 

3744.  But   you    know   something    of    the    coal   con- 
ditions in  France? — Yes. 

3745.  It   is   admitted  that  there   must  be  a   large 
reduction   in   the  output  of   coal   in  this  country   if 


this  change  comes  about,  and  that  it  would  amount 
to  about  a  million  tons  a  week? — I  say  there  is  going 
to  be  a  reduction. 

3746.  What  would  be  the  effect  in  France  of  a  re- 
duction in  output  in  this  country  of  a  million  tons 
per  week  if  the  internal  condition  in  this  country  is 
to  be  maintained?  Should  we  have  any  coal  to  send 
to  France  at  all? — We  should  not  have  any  coal  to 
send  anywhere. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  May  I  ask,  is  it  suggested  by 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  that  our  miners  should  go  on 
working  excessive  hours  in  order  to  enable  France  to 
reconstruct  herself? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  was  asking  Sir  Thomas  the 
effect,  if  that  reduction  took  place,  particularly  on 
France. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Why  should  it  be  suggested  that 
the  reduction  of  output  per  man  means  a  reduction 
in  the  aggregate  output?  I  am  making  no  assertion, 
but  can  you  show  that  the  reduction  of  hours  per  man 
necessarily  means  a  reduction  in  the  aggregate  out- 
put? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  I  must  ask  for  question 
8993,  put  by  the  Chairman  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson, 
as  he  was  then,  and  his  answer;  and  also  questions 
9201  to  9207,  the  end  of  his  examination,  where  he 
alleges  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.,  to  be  put  in.  (See 
following.) 


EXTRACT  from  Minutes  -of  Evidence  given  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  WATSON  before  the  Eight  Hours'  Committee 
on  28th  February,  1907. 

8993.  Chairman :  You  began  your  evidence  yester- 
day by  giving  a  general  expression  of  your  opinion 
that  if  there  were  a  reduction  in  output  practically 
the  whole  of  the  diminution  would  fall  on  the  export 
trade.  That  is  the  main  question  that  we  have  got 
to  investigate? — Yes.  That  is  too  wide  and  too 
general  a  statement,  but  I  do  say  this,  after  full 
deliberation,  as  I  promised  that  tho  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent,  in  the  output  which  was  spoken 
to  by  the  last  witness,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reduction 
of  forty  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  output  would 
send  up  prices  enormously,  would  injure  all  in- 
dustries, and,  in  my  opinion,  the  export  trade  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferer. 

EXTRACT  from  Minutes  of  Evidence  given  by  Mr. 
T.  E.  WATSON  before  the  Eight  Hours'  Committee 
on  28th  February,  1907. 

9201.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew:  I  merely  want  to  know 
whether  this  is  the  general  position.  The  coal  ox- 
ported  from  this  country,  you  say,  is  the  surplus  after 
the  demands  of  the  home  consumers  are  satisfied. 
That  is  to  say,  the  home  consumer  has  to  be  satisfied 
first,  and  then  it  is  only  the  surplusi  than  can  be  ex- 
ported?— I  do  not  say  that.  The  exporting  districts 
are  peculiarly  situated  so  as  to  favour  the  export 
trade.  At  Cardiff,  you  see,  we  are  on  the  seaboard, 
and  so  they  are  at  Northumberland  and  Durham. 


But  what  I  said  was  this,  that  if  we  had  a  coal 
famine  in  this  country,  as  we  might  have  from  a 
diminution  by  40  millions,  as  has  been  stated  in  this 
room,  then  the  British  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign  manufacturer 
and  would  get  the  coal, 

9202.  Therefore,    unless   tho  British    railways    and 
British  industries  used  less  coal  than  they  do  now, 
there  would  be  practically  very  little  left  for  exporta- 
tion?— That  is  so. 

9203.  Because   the    amount   exported    in   1905    was 
47  millions? — Yes. 

9204.  And  the  expected  reduction  would  be  some- 
thing like  40  millions? — Yes. 

9205.  So   that   unless  our   industries  suffered   con- 
siderably   there    would    be    very    little   coal   to   send 
abroad? — Yes.     The  Chairman,  of  course,  gave  figures 
which  I  know  nothing  about,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent cast  doubt  upon  that  broad  statement.     But  my 
evidence  was  based1  upon  the  South  Wales  position, 
where  the  diminution  in  the  output  put  up  our  prices 
enormously. 

9206.  I  mean  in  this  case  it  would  bo  not  merely 
that,  the  prices  would  go  up  considerably,   but  that 
there  ould  bo  much  less  coal  to  send  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner? — I  think  so. 

9207.  So  that  both  in  regard  to  price  and  in  regard 
to  tho  amount  that  you  are  able  to  send,  the  foreigner 
would  be  at  an  advantage.     He  would  be  put  in  an 
advantageous  position? — I  think  it  would  be  possibly 
a  good  thing  for  the  colliery  owner,  but  a  bad  thing 
for  the  nation  at  large. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned.) 
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FIRST    STAGE.-SEVENTH    DAY. 

MONDAY,  lOrn  MARCH,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 


THE  HONOUBABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the     Chmr). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MB.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM 

MB.  J.    T.    FORGIE. 

MB.  FRANK   HODOES. 

SIB    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONET. 


SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MR.  ROBERT   SMILLIE. 
MR.    HEHHKKT    SMITH. 
MB.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 
MB.  SIDNTCY   WEBB. 
MB.  EVAN    WILLIAMS. 


SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Aueuor). 

MR.  H.  J.   WILSON   (Aueuor). 
MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Peeretam). 
MB.  GILBERT  STONE  (Attiitant  8<»etary). 


Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  bare  to  call  a*  witneaM* 
to-day  (I  do  not  nay  in  the  order  in  which  I  am 
going  to  give  you  the  names),  Mr.  Bowen,  who  speaks 
.tli  Wales  Export  Trade  to  South  America; 
Mr  !!:•!..;.  Warham,  from  Northumberland  (the 
Ashington  Colliery),  who  speaks  for  the  Scandinavian 
trade;  Mr.  Hobnon,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
Mr.  Krowcn,  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  the  Colliery  Deputies;  a  witness  from  the  Post 
Office,  Mr.  Pearson,  asked  for  by  Mr.  Balfour ;  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Watson,  who  will  speak  with  regard  to 
gas  producers,  and  then  Sir  I! p  hard  Redmayne,  the 
Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfnur:  I  think  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  the  Comm  imionen  and  also  to  the  public  to 
understand  exactly  what  was  the  offer  made  by  the 
•nment  which  the  Miners'  Federation  refused. 
We  have  had  it  mentioned  in  evidence  that  it  was  If. 
a  day.  I  should  like  to  be  quite  dear  that  it  was  1*.  a 
day.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hodgea  will  help  me  on  that. 

Mr.  Frank  Jlodge* :  I  have  not  got  the  exact  state- 
meat  made  by  Sir  R.  '  n  H  .rno  or  the  Prime 
ter  as  to  that,  Imt  I  can  give,  you  the  substanra 
of  it 

Chairman :  If  you  give  the  substance  wo  will  get 
the  official  document  afterwards. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  As  a  matter  of  fart  it  r.nn  In- 
stated very  briefly.  The  offer  was  ].«.  a  day  increase 
bawd  upon  a  sliding  scale  arrangement  that  the 
•nment  had  apparently  entered  into  previously 
with  the  railway  men  ;  that  is,  for  every  four  point* 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  1*.  a  week  would  be 
granted.  As  there  had  been  an  increase  of  20  points 
••  cart  of  living  sine*  we  had  nnr  last  advance, 
our  men,  who  worked  5  days  a  week,  woujd  have  an 
advance  of  5t. ;  that  is  to  say  for  the  20  points.  It 
was  1*.  for  every  four  points  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  If. 
a  day? 

Mr.  Frank  flodget :  No,  that  is  what  it  would  work 
out  at,  1*.  a  day. 

Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:    We   know   that  the    miners 


work  51  days  a  week,  from  our  returns  that  »•<>  have 
before  us.  "if  we  take  that  Is.  a,  day  and  1,000,000 
miners,  which  we  have  from  our  returns,  that  w*uld 
make  an  increase  of  £13,750,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge*:  I  daresay  that  would  be  the 
figure.  That  U  at  5*.  Qd. 

Chairman :  I  have  done  that  figure  myself. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ibilfotir  :  At  pn-riit  tin-  pavmrnt  to  the 
miners  is  £1C9  per  head  per  person  employed,  includ- 
ing boys.  On  one  million,  that  is  £169,000,000.  If 
a  30  per  cent,  advance  was  given  that  would  mean  an 
addition  to  the  wage  bill  of  £50,700,000  as  against 
the  offer  of  the  Government  of  £13,750,000.  In  other 
words,  the  total  wage  bill  on  the  basis  of  30  per  cent, 
advance  would  be  £219,700,000. 

Chairman:  Yes,  I  worked  out  the  game  figure. 

.Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Taking -the  figure  estimated 
as  the  probable  output  if  the  reduction  of  hours  were 
•!,  220,000,000  tons,  that  would  mean 

Mr.  L.  Chiozza  Monry :  On  a  point  of  order,  may 
I  ask  Una,  Mr.  Chairman:' 

Mr.  \rlh*T  Balf'iur:  I  should  like  to  finish  this 
point. 

.Sir  /,.  Chinz:a  Money:  If  we  are  here  to  argue 
these  points,  will  you  permit  others  on  this  side  to 
reply? 

Mr.  Arthur  liiilfmir  :  I  :im  only  asking  to  have  a 
record  of  exactly  what  it  means. 

Sir  L.  Chinzza  Money.  On  a  point  of  order,  I  must 
press  this. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    We  do   not  accept  this. 

Sir  /-.  rhinz-.ii  M»nn/:  If  this  is  to  proceed,  is  any 
C.iintnUsionrr  entitled  to  raise  and  give  evidence  in 
this  way  for  publication  in  the  Press? 

.Mr.  Arthur  Bulfniir:  1  am  wanting  to  see  what 
that  Is.  means.  Mr.  Hodges  agrees  with  me,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  have  not  been  called  upon 
as  a  witness.  You  have  got  thr  reply  that  Is.  a  day 
was  offered  to  the  miners. 

Mr.  Arthur  Batfoitr:  Yes,  but  I  wont  to  show  what 
that  Is.  means.  It  mrans  nothing  to  the  public 
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otherwise.  Of  course  I  am  in  the  Chairman's  hands 
entirely. 

Chairman:  I  think  we  understand  the  position  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  That  means  20s.  per  ton 
labour  cost  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Those  figures  are  not  at  all 
proved,  and  we  take  them  to  be  inaccurate. 

Chairman:    Very  well. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  On  a  point  of  order,  is  this 
to  continue?  I  ask  whether  any  of  us  are  entitled 
to  make  a  statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Press, 
which  will  be  reported  for  us?  It  will  be  very  con- 
venient for  this  side,  but  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  to  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  I  simply  wanted  to  clear  the 
matter  up.  We  did  not  understand  and  the  public 
did  not  understand  what  the  Is.  was. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Mr.  Balfour,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  correctly  working  out  the  multiplication  table 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  wages,  but  he  then 
proceeded  to  make  an  entirely  unproved  assumption 
as  to  what  the  output  would  be,  which  is  a  matter  of 
prophecy,  and  has  not  been  proved  and  has  relation 
only  to  hypothetical  assumptions,  as  to  which  there 
has  been  no  evidence  given. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  used  the  figure  as  an  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  But  it  would  be  misleading  to 
the  public  for  it  to  be  assumed  that  it  has  in  any 
way  been  proved  or  any  evidence  has  been  given  that 
there  would  be  any  fall  whatsoever  in  the  aggregate 
output  of  the  coal  mines,  and  I  want  to  say  that  my 
assumption  is  that  the  aggregate  output  from  the 
British  coal  mines  will  not  only  be  not  less  than  it  was 
in  1913-14,  but  that  I  am  prepared  to  stake  my  repu- 
tation as  a  prophet  that  the  ag'gregate  output  in  a 
very  few  years  will  go  on  rising  and  be  much  more 
than  it  was  in  1913-14. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  think,  sir,  that  Mr.  Balfour 
should  be  allowed  to  make  his  statement  on  that 
question. 

Chairman :  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  simply  a  chair- 
man. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  asked  at  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Watson's  evidence  that  certain  questions 
that  were  addressed  to  him  in  1907  on  his  opinion 
then  and  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  them  in  very 
clear  terms  might  be  added  to  our  records.  May  I 
ask  whether  I  am  in  order  in  asking  that  those  ques- 
tions and  answers  should  be  read,  or  alternatively 
whether  they  can  be  handed  to  the  Press? 

Chairman:  To  answer  Sir  Leo,  may  I  say  this?  1 
think  I  did  say  that  I  would  have  a  copy  made.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  finished  his  evidence  about  half-past 
four  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Yesterday  was  Sunday. 
Some  people  have  t«  work  on  Sundays,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  ask  the  officials  to  work  on  Sundays,  and  I  did 
not  ask  them  to  work  on  Sunday  to  copy  it  out,  and  I 
shall  not  ask  them  to  work  on  Sundays.  They  are 
doing  it  now,  and  we  shall  have  the  copies  very  soon, 
and  anyone  who  wants  a  copy  shall  have  one.  But  it 
was  Sunday  yesterday. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  is  not  the  point.  1 
was  not  raising  a  question  as  to  the  time,  but  I  ask 
that  they  be  read  out  when  they  are  ready. 

Chairman:  Yes,  when  they  are  ready  they  shall 
be  read. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Sir,  may  I  ask  as  to  some  infor- 
mation which  I  requested  a  few  days  ago,  when  it 
is  likely  to  be  ready? — I  asked  for  a  statement  show- 
ing the  inland  prices  and  quantities  which,  of  course, 
are  all  shown  in  Form  G,  and  then  the  export  and 
bunkering  prices  which  are  also  shown  in  Form  G. 

Chairman :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  that.  I  myself  do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  I  should  like  to  have  the  com- 
pleted table  for  July  to  September,  1918,  corres- 
ponding to  the  March  quarter  and  June  quarter 
put  in. 

The  Secretary:  As  to  the  first,  I  understand  Mr. 
Lee  has  it  in  hand,  and  as  to  the  second,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son will  communicate  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  And  probably  later  on  Mr. 
Dickinson  may  come  to  produce  these  figures. 

Chairman :   Certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant. Mr.  Dickinson  very  kindly  promised  us  his 
calculation  based  on  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne,  which  showed  there  would  be  a  certain 
additional  cost  of  coal  through  the  miners'  demands. 
Although  a  week  elapsed  we  have  not  had  that  very 
important  statement. 

Mr.  Bobcrt  Smillie :  But  we  shall  have  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  himself. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  not  Sir  Richard's  but 
Mr.  Dickinson's  calculation  based  on  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne's  evidence. 

Chairman:  I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Leo,  that  I  will 
redeem  all  these  promises.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  time.  I  quite  agree  it  has  been  a  week.  I  wish 
it  had  been  quicker,  but  Mr.  Dickinson  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  other  tables  and  one  has  been 
keeping  him  up  nearly  night  and  day.  I  have  not 
forgotten  it  and  I  hope  it  will  be  here  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  But  it  was  ready;  he  gave 
evidence  on  it.  It  is  only  a  question  of  putting  a 
clerk  on  to  copy  it. 

Chairman :  Very  well,  we  will  put  two  clerks  on. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  In  my  examination  of  Mr. 
Talbot  I  pointed  out  that  the  pre-war  royalty  on 
Cumberland  ore  was  2s.  6d.  and  that  steel  had  gone 
up  over  100  per  cent.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  supply  us  with  the  royalty  rent  paid 
at  the  present  time,  and  he  might  be  kind  enough  to 
see  that  that  is  done. 

Chairman:  Yes.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Smillie  has  raised 
that  point.  We  are  going  to  have  here  Wednesday 
afternoon,  I  think,  s,ome  one  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Mining  Royalty  Association,  and  those  figures 
shall  come  accurately  from  him.  I  have  already 
asked  that  that  should  be  done.  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  witness  for  the  moment,  but  I  can  tell  you 
after  lunch. 


Mr.   ALBERT  EDWARD  BOWEN,   Sworn  and   Examined. 


3747.  Chairman :  I  propose  to  do  what  I  have  done 
in  other  cases,   namely,   to  read  the  witness's     proof 
and   request   Commissioners   who   desire  to   do   so   to 
ask  questions.     (To  the  Witness.)   I  believe  you   are 
Chairman  of  Wilson,   Sons  &   Company,    Limited? — 
Yes. 

3748.  Is  that  the  Ocean   Coal   &   Wilsons?— No,   I 
am  vice-chairman  of   Ocean   Coal   &   AVilsons,   which 
is  a  holding  company. 

3749.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  advertise  your 
Company,  but  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  kingdom? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3750.  Your  output  of  coal  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
outputs    in    the    kingdom? — I    am    afraid    I    know- 
nothing  about  the  coal  side. 

3751.  I  think  you  ;ire  also  chairman  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Great  Southern  Railway   Company? — Yes. 

3752.  Now  I  will  read  your  proof. 

"  Presuming  that  I  am  required  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  British  Coal 


Trade  in  South  America,  I  may  say  at  once  that  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  c.i.f.  cost  as  compared 
with  that  of  American  coal. 

"  Previous  to  1914  only  very  small  quantities  of 
American  coal  reached  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine 
ports.  The  United  States  shipments  of  coal  to 
Argentine,  Brazil  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  96,000 
tons  in  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1910, 
and  to  440,000  tons  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
30th  June,  1914.  They  increased  to  1,195,000  tons 
in  the  following  twelve  months,  and  to  1,619,000 
tons  in  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1916. 
Our  exports  to  the  three  named  countries  were 
6,304,000  tons  in  1913,  4,611,000  tons  in  1314, 
2,449,000  tons  in  1915,  and  1,105,000  tons  in  1916. 

"  There  was  considerable  prejudice  against 
American  coal  owing  to  its  appearance,  it  being 
small  and  friable,  but  when  shipments  from  the 
United  Kingdom  became  difficult  and  almost  ceased 
consumers  were  obliged  to  take  American  coal,  and 
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they  soon  discovered  that  it  is  nearly  as  efficient  as 
second-class  Welsh  Admiralty  coal  for  steam-raising 
purposes. 

••  During  the  war  the  Americans  made  every 
effort  to  send  coals  to  South  America,  and  they 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Since  the 
Armistice,  and  indeed  before  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  very  great  effort*  were  made  by  American 
shippers  to  obtain  orders  for  coals,  and  a  great 
many  contracts  were  entered  into.  Shippers  of 
Uritish  coals  were,  of  course,  not  in  a  position  to 
compete,  to  that  the  Americans  have  obtained  a 
firm  hold,  especially  in  Brazil. 

"  The  price  of  American  coal  to-day  varies  be- 
tween $5-00  and  $5-50,  and  I  have  before  me  at  this 
moment  an  offer  of  100,000  tons  of  the  very  beet 
Pocahontaa  or  New  Uiver  coal  at  the  price  of 
22s.  6d.  per  ton  f.ob.  Newport  Newa  or  Norfolk,  Va. 
To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  cost  of  trimming, 
say  lOd.  per  ton. 

"  The   present  official    freights  from   the  United 
States  are  as  follows:  — 
BratU— 

918-50  net  charter,  500  delivery,   Pernambnco 

•  •r  liahia. 
919-50    net    charter,     1,000    delivery,    Rio    de 

Janeiro. 

921-00  net  charter,  750  delivery,  Santos. 
Rivtr  Plate— 

919-50  net  charter,  750. 

Sail  rates  are  as  above,  but  with  lower  rate  of  dis- 
charge. Neutrals  and  other  carriers  considerably 
shade  these  figures. 

"  I  understand  that  there  is  a  very  largo  surplus 
of  American  coal  for  disposal,  and  that  in  many 
districts  the  men  are  working  short  time  owing  to 
lack  of  demand. 

I  he  mines  are  situated  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  tide-water,  and  the  pre-war  cost 
of  haulage  was  91-10  per  ton,  but  thin,  on  the  34th 
June,  1918,  was  raised  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  93-00  per  gross  ton,  at  which  it 
now  stands. 

"  Freights  at  present  fr.im  South  Wales  to  the 
River  Plate  snd  Brasils  are  about  50s.  per  ton. 
The  rates  of  freight  from  South  Wales  in  1014 
were  as  follows:  — 

s.     d. 

'        Pernamburo      14     9 

Bahia      14     7 

Rio  de  Janeiro  14    5 

Santos 13    8 

River   Plate      14    0 

The  Plate  rates  were  as  high  as  13Os.  in  1917/191P 
"  The  quantities  of  coal  imported  into  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  from   the   I'nited   Kingdom   were  as 
follows :  — 

1909      2->2,000  tons. 

1910       301,000  tons. 

1911       331.000  tons. 

1913      277,000  tons. 

"  A  total  of  nearly  seven  million  tons  was  sent 
to  South  America  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913,  of  which  nearly  six  and  a  half  million  tons 
were  to  ports  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  that  con- 
tinent. 

"  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  miffi- 
•  coals  for  the  railways  and  other  industries  in 
the  Argentine,  recourse  was  had  to  native  hard 
woods,  and  even  cereals  were  very  largely  used, 
probably  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  maize 
was  so  utilised. 

"  In  the  Argentine  there  is  a  small  natrvo  supply 
of  fuel  oil.  Lilt  large  quantities  were  imported 
Ironi  Mcxi'.i  snd  the  United  State*  prior  to  the 
war,  and  the  railway  companies  entered  into  ex- 
tensive contract*  at  prices  which  showed  a  con- 
siderable saving  on  th«  cost  of  coal.  Since  the 
Armistice  was  signed  these  shipments  of  oil  fuel 
have  been  resumed  and  the  railways  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  converting  their  engines  fur  burning 
»il.  fearing  that  the  cost  of  British  coal  will  be  too 

W  the  circumstances  1  have  set  out,  deter- 
mined and  well  organised  efforts  will  be  needed  to 
restore  British  roal  to  it*  former  supremacy  in  the 


South  American  markets,  and- any  further  advance 
in  its  cost  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  markets  to  the  Americans." 

3753.  Is  that  your  statement? — Yes. 
Chairman:    Now,   Mr.   Forgie. 

Mr.  J .  I.  Forgie :  I  have  no  question. 

3754.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Would  you  mind  explain- 
ing somo  of  these  points  which  are  not  quite  so  clear 
to  us.     I  see  you  compare  the  exports  to  Brazil  and 
Argentine   ports  of  American   coal  and   British  coal 
during  the  war  years? — Yes. 

37jo.  And  you  pointed  out  that  the  British  exports 
have  fallen  very  much;1 — Naturally. 

3756.  But  you  are   not  suggesting   that   is  due  to 
the  question  of   price? — No.     I   might  say  for  your 
information  that  shipments  of  American  coal  did  not 
enter  these  markets  to  any  extent  before  the  war. 

3757.  The  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  relevant 
The  reason  for  the   falling  off  of   the  export  during 
the   war  years  has   no  relation   to  anything   we   are 
enquiring  into?— They  are  actual  figures. 

3758.  But  actual  figures  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
With  regard  to  the  future  competition  you  pointed 
out  that  tho  price  of  American  coal  to-day  varies  be- 
tween 5  dollars  and  5J  dollars,  and  in  fact  you  give 
a  figure  of  33s.  6d.  per  ton  f.o.b.  ?— Yes. 

'.  That  is  good  evidence,  of  course,  but  as  I 
am  not  familiar  with  it,  what  is  the  corresponding 
figure  f.o.b.  of  Welsh  coal? — There  are  two  lists  for 
the  neutral  countries.  It  is  50s.  for  best  Welsh  and 
45s.  for  second  Welsh. 

3760.  I   am   not  asking  about   the  present  control 
price.        What    I    mean    is,    what   was    the   price    in 
normal   times,  say,   in   1913-14?— About   18s. 

3761.  Therefore,  the  Americans  had   no  particular 
advantage  over  us  there? — Their  price  in  those  days 
was  only  Us.  or  12s. 

-'.  I  am  only  anxious  to  get  comparative  figures, 
because  those  figures  are  no  use  without  comparative 
figures.  You  suggest  the  Americans  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  cost  price  f.o.b.,  of  the  coal?— Yes,  th«-\ 
have  always  had. 

3763.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  any  reason  why  the 
British  miners  should   receive  lower  wages? — Not  in 
the  least. 

3764.  It  is  not  a  reason  why  the  British  coalownei 
should  receive  lower  profit? — I  began  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  c.i.f. 

3765.  I  am  only  on  your  point.    It  is  no  argument 
for  not  giving  the  miners  all  the  wages  due  to  them? 

Not  in  the  least.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tho  miners 
should  get  all  the  industry  can  afford  them,  and  as 
long  as  they  do  not  kill  the  goose,  I  do  not  mind. 

3766.  We  are  enquiring  what  the  industry  can  afford 
under  the  circumstances.       You   realise   the  miners' 
case  is  that   the   industry  could   afford  a  great  deal 
more  under  other  circumstances? — I  understand  that 
is  their  case. 

3767.  Therefore,  the  whole  argument  as  to  what  it 
affords  'under  present  circumstances  has  no  relevance 
to  their  case  at  all? — That  I  do  not  know. 

3788.  -fV»r  Instance,  if  you  got  all  the  mines  unified, 
and  all  the  financial  interest*,  it  is  quite  clear  there 
would  be  the  advantage  of  an  additional  sum  avail- 
able for  payment  one  way  or  the  other?—  I  am  afraid 
I  am  very  ignorant  about  the  mining  side  of  it. 

3769.  Then   the  figures   which   you   suggest  do   not 
seem  to  be  very  relevant  as  to  whether  the  miners' 
wages  should  bo.  advanced  or  not? — Oh,   no. 

3770.  They  are  not  relevant,  because,  as  you  realise, 
there   are  other    items   which    might    be    reduced? — 
Certainly. 

3771.  You  are  only  concerned,  as  you  say,  with  the 
c.i.f.  price?— Yes. 

3772.  Which    includes     a     number  of    items.     The 
r.i.f.  cost  includes  the  cost  of  freight,  for  instance?— 
That  is  so. 

3773.  And   consequently  if    the   cost  of   coal    f.o.b. 
went  up.   it  might  be  set  off  by   a  reduction  in  the 

••?     Certainly. 

:t77i.  And  you  have  not  given  any  evidence  as  to 
what  the  freight  ran  be?— I  told  you  what  the  freights 
nre. 

377.-i.  Hut  one,  knows  the  freights  are  such  as  to 
vield  the  owners  enormous  profits? — That  I  do  not 
know. 
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3776.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  know  that? — No  I 
do  not. 

3777.  May  I    remind    you    that   very   large   excess 
profits  duties  have  been   paid  by  the  shipowners? — 
1  suppose  so. 

3778.  That  would  be  evidence  that  their  profits  were 
very  large  before  the  payment  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty?— Oh,  yes. 

3779.  Consequently  the  mere  fact  that  shipowners' 
freights   are   high  is   surely  of  no   relevance   to  this 
Inquiry,    because  they   might   be    made   lower?     Fee. 
You   want    to  compete  with  America    and   with  the 
oil    and    the   maize,   and    that   means    you    have    to 
get  the  c.i.f.  contract  down,  and  whether  that  conies 
down  by  coal  or  freights   is   immaterial — but  it  has 
to  come   down. 

3780.  If  your  evidence  were  of  use  as  an  argument 
that  the  miners'  wages  could  not  be  increased,  then 
they  would   be    wrongly    increased? — I    am  not   con- 
cerned to  talk  about  miners'  wages  but  about  export. 

3781.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  secure  a  large 
reduction    in    freights,   would    it    not? — If    you    can 
bring  freights  down  there  is  no  reason  why  the  price 
of  coal  should  not  go  up. 

3782.  Then  the  pre-war  freights  from  this  country, 
from  South  Wales,  in  1914,  were  only,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  round  about  14s.? — Yes,  pre-war. 

3783.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  go 
down  again? — Well,  everything  is  against  it  I  should 
say.     Bunkers   are  very  high,  the   men's   wages   are 
much  higher,  and  the  raw  materials  used  on  board 
ship    are   much   more    expensive. 

3784.  Shipowning  was  not  an  unprofitable  trade  in 
1914? — I  should  think  this  was  an  unprofitable  rate 
of  freight. 

3785.  At  any   rate  the  shipowners  paid   very   well 
out  of  it? — It  all  depends  upon  the  round  voyage.    ' 

3786.  Quite  so.     On  that  round  voyage  have  we  not 
a   very  great   advantage    in   this   country    over    the 
United    States? — Some   advantage,    but    not   such    a 
great    advantage    as    is   generally   imagined.     There 
is  quite   a  traffic  between  the  Plate  and  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  to-day.    They  take  largo  quantities 
of  linseed,  and  they  are  even  taking  meat  from  the 
River  Plate. 

3787.  But    taking    the    whole    thing,    it    has    been 
given  in  evidence  that  this  country  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage  in   those  voyages  in   receiving  such   a   very 
large  proportion  of  the  heavy  traffic? — That  is  right. 

3788.  And,     consequently,     even    if     the    outward 
freight  were  higher  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States,    it   would    be   possible   for   the   shipowner   to 
quote  a  much  lower  freight  because  he  would  make 
it  up  on  the  return  voyage? — Yes. 

3789.  Sir    Arthur    Duekham:     Mr.    Sidney   Webb 
has  asked    you    for    the    British    freights,   and  you 
pointed  out   14s.    before   the  war.       We   have   your 
freights  in  war  time  from  America.     What  were  the 
1914    freights    with    regard    to    America? — I    should 
doubt   whether  there   was   any   fixed   freight.     There 
was  very   little    pre-war   traffic  in  coal    to  America. 
You   will   notice   the  total   in   1910   was  only   96,000 
tons  spread  over  the  whole  year,  so  that  there  was 
no  fixed  freight  then.     It  was  a  catch  freight. 

3790.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  a  compara- 
tive price  of  coal  in  South  America  with  some  com- 
parable rates,    as    Mr.    Sidney   Webb   wished.        The 
price  you  gave  us  I  think  was  10s.  or  12s.  a  ton  c.i.f. 
American  ports  pre-war? — It  was  about  that. 

3791.  And  our  price  here  was  18s.? — Yes. 

3792.  That   is   a    minimum    difference   of    6s. — 12s. 
to  18s.?— Yes,   about  that. 

3793.  The    freight    from    American    ports,    South 
America,    is   lower   than   that   from   Welsh    ports    to 
South   America? — I   do   not   know.     The   freight   has 
always  been  higher  from  an  American   port. 

3794.  It  is  higher  from   North   America   to  South 
America,  is  it  not? — I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer.     Of  course   that   traffic   is   prin- 
cipally   done    in    neutral    bottoms.      The    Americans 
have  no  tonnage  of  their  own  to  send,   and   it  was 
generally    neutral    tonnage    which    took    what    they 
could   get  under  the  circumstances.     I  do  not  thtok 


there  was  any  fixed  freight  but  I  can  tell  you  we  were 
not  able  to  send  American  coal  pre-war  because  it  did 
not  pay. 

3795.  The  point  you   make  is  that  prices  were  in 
favour  of  America  before  the  war.     'ihe  reason  you 
give  us  is  that  the  South  Americans  were  not  used  to 
using  American  coal  ? — That  is  so. 

3796.  I    appreciate  that   very    much,  because   as   I 
pointed  out   to   the   Commission   the  other  day,    the 
matter   of   getting  used   to   a  coal   is   everything? — 
That  is  right.         ' 

3797.  And  now  they  are  used  to  this  coal,  if  they 
can  get  it  at  lower  prices  they  will  undoubtedly  buy 
it? — Undoubtedly. 

3798.  And  if  they  buy.  that  coal  we  shall  lose  our 
export    coal    trade    to    South  America? — That   is   my 
conclusion  in  my  proof;  that  you  will  lose  it  all. 

3799.  And  that  instead  of  having  a  round  freight 
for  that  coal  ive  &hall  have  to  bring  our  food  from 
America  and  pay  for  it  in  money  or  some  other  way 
and  it  will  put  up  the  cost  of  living? — We  have  been 
sending  tonnage  in  ballast  and  it  has  come  back  with 
wheat  and   other    things. 

3800.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  living? — Yes,  it  is  one  of  tho  reasons 
of  the  increased  cost  of  wheat  here. 

3801.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:   The  point  of  your  evi- 
dence I  understand  is  that  there  may  be  keen  com- 
petition    in    the     South    American    market   between 
England  and  American  coal? — There  is  already. 

3802.  Could  you   give   us  the  figures   of  our   total 
exports   of   coal?   You  have   seen  them   in   the   years 
before  the  war? — Yes,  I  have  seen  them  all. 

3803.  You  know  the  total  exports  were  going  up?— 
Yea. 

3S04.  And  going  up  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent? 
—Yes. 

3805.  And  you  remember  when  the  Miners'   Eight 
Hour    Bill    was    being    introduced    there    were    very 
gloomy  anticipations  about  the  effect  of  a  reduction 
of  hours  on  our  power  to  compete  in  foreign  markets? 
—Yes. 

3806.  On  the  whole,   those   anticipations   were   not 
realised? — On  the  figures,   certainly  not. 

3807.  In  fact,   the  opposite  happened,  in   spite  of 
those    anticipations    and    in    spite   of    the    Act;    our 
power  to  compete  appeared  if  anything  to  increase? 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not?— So  far  "as  I  know,  we  have 
been  competing  all  right. 

3808.  That  is  to  say,   so  far   as  actual  experience 
goes  and  apart  from  theory,  that  reduction  of  hours 
has  not    hampered  our  power    to    compete    in    the 
foreign    markets? — No,    but    you    are    up    against    a 
different    thing    now.        The    Anglo-Argentine    Rail- 
ways use  about  -H  million  tons  of   British  coal   per 
annum.       There   are   about   £150,000,000   of   British 
capital  employed  in  .these  railways  divided   amongst 
perhaps  200,000  British  shareholders.     For  every  £1 
that  coal  costs  more  delivered   in  the  Argentine,   it 
means  just  1  per  cent,  exactly  off  the  dividend.    Ton 
can   imagine  what  an  enormous  thing  that  is.     The 
point  I  wish  you  to  understand  is  this :   That  you  are 
not  only  up  against  American  coal  but  against  the 
oil    fuel    competition    in    those    particular    countries. 
For  instance,  my  company  has  large  contracts  with 
the  Anglo-Mexican  Company    at    a    pre-war    price, 
which  worked  out  at  about  32s.  c.i.f.  coal,  and  that, 
of  course,  is  a  very  serious  competition  with  British 
coal.     Then  there  is  this  hard  wood  which  we  use  in 
the  Plate,   which   is  very  hard   stuff   and  very   good 
stuff,   and  costs  much  less   than  the  present  cost  of 
coal,  either  American  or  British. 

3809.  I   am   glad   you  have  told   us  that,   but   the 
point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :   Taking  normal  con- 
ditions,    and    quite    apart    from    war    conditions,    in 
gpite  of   the  reduction  of  hours  which  took  place  in 
1908,    our  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  did 
not  diminish  but  increased? — Yes. 

3810.  Having  regard  to  experience  and  apart  from 
theory,  tho  reduction  of  hours  so  far  has  not  damaged 
the  coal  trade,  has  it? — No,  not  pre-war. 

3811.  The  thing  that  matters  to  you   is  the  c.i.f. 
price? — Yes. 

3812.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  you 
how  tho  price  of  coal  is  reduced? — Quite. 
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3813.  As  long  as  it  is  reduced.  A  great  mnnj 
items  cuter  into  that  c.i.f.  price  besides  wages P — Yes, 
a  great  many. 

!     I    think    from    the    way    in    which    you    have 

spoken,  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  some  other  item  in  the 

:  ather  than  wages  you  would  prefer  it!' — I  should 

3815.  Hare  you  considered  the  evidence  which   has 
been   given    both   before   this   Commission   and   other 
•  •M.|iiinim   bodies  as  to  the  great  waste   in  the   pro- 
duction of  coal.     Have    you    read    the    report,     for 
example,  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee? — No. 

3816.  If  I  told  you  what  I  think  is  true,  that  on  the 
whole   the  evidence  before   that  Committee   suggests 
that  very  great  economies  in  the  production  of  coal 
•re  possible,  do  you  not  think  those  economies  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  rather  than  an  attempt  made  to  induce 

mere  to  postpone  their  demands  for  better  social 
conditions?  -  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  considered  that 
sufficiently. 

.VI 7.  I  <),>  not  wish  to  put  words  into  your  mouth? 
— I  am  only  a  merchant.  Whatever  price  you  charge 
for  the  coal,  I  have  to  re-sell  it  and  I  make  a  profit 
or  loss  on  it.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  i-oal  is  produced. 

3818.  In  fact  you   are    not   here    at    all     to    give 
evidence  against  a  reduction  in  hours  or  increase  of 
wage?— No,    not   the   least.     I    am    here  to  tell   you 
about  the  South  American  trade,  which  I   want  yon 
to  keep  if  you  can. 

3819.  If  we  can  find  some  other  ways  in  which  Im- 
portant economies  will  )*•  introduced,  no  one  will  bo  so 
pleased  as  yon?— Quite  to. 

3820.  Nir   Thomat   Rnydtn :    To  iiprak   generally   ot 
your  Htatement,    it   really    U   an    i 

what  has  occurred  during  the  war,  and  there  is  really 
ful  deduction,  is  th.-ro,  to  be  drawn  from  it 
with  regard  to  the-  future?— The  deduction  I  want 
yon  to  draw  is  that  th.-  Americans  are  after  this 
particular  market,  and  they  mean  to  have  it  if  it  i* 
•t  all  possible,  and  if  you  put  up  the  c.i.f.  price  of 
coal  in  the  .South  American  Market  yon  will  IOM 
them.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

3S21.  The  advantage  that  America  gained  out  ot 
the   situation    that    arose    during    th*    war    was   the 
opportunity   which    it  gave  them   to   introduce   their 
coal  to  South  America,  and,  in  fact,  to  adverti 
—That  is  right. 

382?.  And  that  is  really  so  far  as  that  goes? 

3823.  On  the  question  of  freight*  and  the  abolition 
of  Control-,   would  you  expect  that  the  freight  situa- 

-o  far  as  it  affect*  the  competition  between  our 

oo*l  and  American  coal,  is  ber-oming  normal :   tl> 

no  new  factor  that  would  operate  t  >  help  us,  i-  th.  ie- 

!••   not  think    there  nnot   see   any, 

beeau  lit*  fall  hore  they  will  fall  in  America. 

3824.  There  is  ono  fortunat.  •  ince,  and  that 
k   that   owing    to   the    American    Government  taking 

•lie  railways  in  America,  the  coat  of  haul. 
American  coal  to  the,  sea-board  has  nearly  doub!- 
Yes. 
8825.  I  do  not  say  it  is  wholly  due  to  that?    It  was 

i.ir    aii<l  now  it  is  2  >!o||arx. 

MM.  So  that  you  hare  that  '.'<  .  '[>  you  on 

this  si-le  nhich  you  had  not  bcf  :    .<t  is  so. 

8897.  With    regard    to   a    question    Mr.    \VeM>    put 
i.   the   pr.-r.ar   rate  of   freight   of  ronl   from  this 

.  ntine  wn-  louer   than   the  home 
war.]  wad  it   not?     Oh,   considerably. 

8898.  So  that  in  effect  •  nor  in  this  country. 
whether  he  was  an  eater  of  wheat  or  a  consumer  of 
maixr,    was    paying  a   subsidy   to   the   coal    industry 
indir.s  i|\    in  that  way? 

other    words,     if    the    freights    h:nl    Wn 
•    'he  Mine,  whatever  profit  there   was  in   the 
transaction  wan  paid  I.-.   I.  .-I.  -nlos? — Yes. 

8830.  Or  whatever  IOM  there  was  was  a  benefit  to 
both?- Ye*. 

8891.  I    am    only    trying    to    find   out    whether   we 
-"«  any   ami«tan«>  in    that    particular  situation. 
|«at  what   I  »aid.  as  a  matter  of  fart   tl>. 
exporter-  the  coal    industry     ili.es  got   in   a  measure 
a    subsidy   at    the   expense    of    the    importer    in    this 
-That  is  so. 


3832.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   You  have  given  your 
evidence,  if  I  may  say  so,  so  very  clearly  and  fairly 
that  I  have  very  little  to  ask  you.       Y'ou  do  recog- 
nise, do  you  not,  that  the  miners'  programme  in  no 
way   affects  the  comparative   natural   advantages  of 
tho  two  countries,  America  and  Great  Britain,, but 
it  leaves  them  where  they  are? — I  do  not  know  what 
the  miners'  programme  is. 

3833.  I  am  taking  it  as  a  demand  for  increase  of 
wages  and   better  standard  of   life.     That   does   not 
affect   the  natural  advantages  of   the  Wo  countries 
in   respect  of  coal,  but  it  leaves  the  question  where 
it  is — whether  American  coal  is  better  or  worse  than 
ours  for  ceitain  purposes? — You  can  take  it  it  is  more 
or  less  the  same.     You  remember  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
gave  in  evidence  on  Saturday  that  in  his  ships  100 
tons  of  Welsh  coal  were  just  as  efficient  as  100  tons 
of   Pocahontas  coal? — Yes. 

•  Ktl.  The   miners'   programme   leaves  those   things 
\\here   they   are?     I   suppose  so. 

A  n.l  I  suppose,  as  you  said  to  Sir  Thomas 
Koyden,  the  miners'  programme  in  itself  does  not 
affect  the  freight  in  the  long  run? — Well,  it  is  a  help 
to  tho  miners  to  get  coal  carried  out. 

3836.  My  point   is  that  it  does  not  affect  it,   but 
in  the  long  run  leaves  it  where  it  is.     The  miners  are 
not  touching  the  freight  factor? — But  surely  it  must 
help  the  miner  if  he  gets  his  coal  carried. 

3837.  But   it    does   not   touch    it   one    way   or   tho 
other.        Whether  advantageous  or   disadvantageous, 
it  leaves  it  where  it  is? — I  am  not  able  to  prophesy 
what  is  going  to  happen  now. 

3838.  That  is  a  very  fair  answer.     That  leads  me 
to  ask  you  this.     You  would  not  suggest  from  what 
•,..ii  have  said  already,  I  gather,  that  the  miners  should 
under  any  circumstances  accept  a  lower  standard  of 
lifo  merely  to  compensate,  let  us  say,  for  American 
superior  advantages   in  the  Argentine  market? — No, 
I   do  not  suggest  that  for  a  moment,   but  I  suggest 
that    YOU  have   to  be   careful   not   to  kill   tho   goose 
that  fays  the  golden  eggs.     If  you   put  your  price, 
whether  in    freight  or   coal,    to  a    higher   prico  thjin 
America  in  this  particular  market,  you  will  1<> 

8889.  That  is   a  fair   answer,    but   you  would    not 

suggest  that  tho   British  miner  should  take  a  lower 

:  ird    of     life     merely     to     preserve    the   South 

A  in. Ti' an   market.'— I  was  brought   up  to  learn  that 

half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.     If  you  do  not 

get  the  market,  I  do  not  see  how  the  miner  is  to  im- 

his   position.      Otherwise  I   am   with  you    th.it 

liner  should  get  all  ho  can. 

3840    ll-ii    >ou   vould   not   suggest   that  ho   should 

•    a   lower  standard  of    life   merely  to  preserve 

that  particular  market?    That  is  going  a  long  way; 

ippofto  ho  does  not  get  any  standard  of  life  if 

he  got*  no  market,  what  is  to  happen? 

I.  That    is   anotln-r     question,     hut    would    you 
answer  my  question?   Would  you  suggest  that? 
illy    not. 

w   is  not  this  the  real   fact,   that  the  only 

•rue   of   tho   miners'    programme    (which.    I    put 

to  you,  is  a  request  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  in 

general  tenpfl)   to   tin-  market  factor,   which   you  are 

-  -     !.._'       :••«          ,!!        .\;.        '  il         tt     -  \\    i    .    '!|.    r       ..!-        II.. I 

v  merican   miner  will  consent   in  tho  long  run  to 

'    a   lower  standard  of  lifo  than   the  standard  of 

life  here?     IK  that  likely?     I  always  understood  that 

th.-  standard  of  miners'  life  in  America  is  bettor  thun 

In  re.   but  1  do  not  know  myself.     It  is  only  hen-say. 

3843.  I   put  it   that   the   miners'    are  asking    for   a 

•  standard  of   life.      Is   it  not  probable   but  in- 
likely   that   the   Americans  will   demand   at   least 

such  a  standard  or  higher?     I  should  think  it  is  very 
Me. 

3844.  So  far  as  the  minors'  programme  affects  wages 
and  hours,  that  is  tho  only  relevant  factor?     Can  you 
not  arrange  for  them  to  demand  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  we  shall  know  where  we  are? 

3845.  Arc   you    aware  that   tho    anthracite    miners 
received  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  only  last  October? 
—  I   may  have  heard  that. 

l>'.es  not.  that  point  to  tin-  fact,  that  similar 
dcm.imlH  are  likely  to  be  exorcist  d  in  the  near  future 
as  in  tho  past?— All  those  th:ngs  are  very  deceiving. 
Anthracite  coal  is  all  domestic  coal,  and  therefore  it 
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is  from  one  pocket  to  another.     I   am  here  for  the 
export  coal,  which  is  quite  a  different  story. 

3847.  To  come  to  bituminous  coal,   is  it  likely  the 
bituminous  miners   will   accept  a  lower   standard   of 
life  than  the  anthraciteP — I   think  they  are  getting 
more. 

3848.  And  the  anthracite  advance  was  to  bring  them 
level.    This  would  show  they  will  demand  continuously 
an  increasing  standard  of  life,  and  they  will  advance 
in  both  countries  with  regard  to  rates  and  wages  pari 
passu? — I  hope  they  will.     Otherwise  I  think  we  shall 
lose  this  South  American  market. 

3849.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Are  you  aware  that  in 
South  Wales  a  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  export 
to  neutrals? — A  war  price,  do  you  mean? 

3850.  Yes?— Yes. 

3851.  Are  you   aware    that     determined     attempts 
were  made  by  Welsh  coalowners  to  get  increases  upon 
that  minimum? — I  did   not  know  that. 

3852.  They  have  tried  to  get  it,  have  they  not? — 
They  have  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  minimum. 

3853.  To   what   extent?— I   do   not   know,    but   not 
irery    much.     The   price    was   ruled    naturally   by   the 
licensing  and  by  Mr.  Jenkins  releasing  the  coal.     If 
anyone   could   get   coal   released,    naturally   he   could 
get  a  little  more  for  it. 

3854.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  by  instruc- 
tion from  the  Coal  Controller  they  did  attempt  to  get 
higher   prices  than   the  minimum,   but   failed   to   do 
so  for  coal  exported  to  South  America? — I  believe  I 
do  know  that  from  my  connection  with  the  Coal  Ex- 
ports Committee. 

3855.  And   the   reason     for    that   was  that     South 
America  would  not  pay  the  higher  price? — I  should 
not   like   to   say,    because   it   was   starving   for   coal. 
The  reason  was  that  the  tonnage  was  scarce. 

3856.  In   any   case,    they   failed   to   raise  the   price 
above   the   minimum   price p — Yes,    although   I   think 
the  trade  did  sell  a  little,  but  not  much. 

3857.  It  sold   a  little  at  one  time  slightly  higher, 
but   they   had   to   come  down   to   the   minimum   very 
soon? — Yes.     Of  course,  the  whole  trade  is  so  ham- 
pered   by    the   control    that   no   one   knows    anything 
about  the  trade.     For  instance,  hero  is  a  point  that 
the"  gentleman  on  my  right  would  like  to  hear,  per- 
haps,   and   it  is  this.     There   is   a  5   per  cent,   com- 
mission which  has  to  be  paid  to  tha  exporter  by  order 
of     the     Coal     Controller.       Now     take     the     Great 
Southern  Railway,  of  which  I  am  chairman.    We  built 
a   fleet  of  steamers  to  tarry  Welsh  coal.     We   havo 
exported  Welsh  coal  for  40  years,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  some  third  party,  an  exporter, 
because  they  say  we  are  not  exporters.     To  that  ex- 
tent, if  that  were  taken   away  it  seems  to  me  that 
there   is  a   point  you  can  take   advantage  of.     It  is 
perfectly    ridiculous   that    we    should   be    obliged    to 
pay  5  per  cent,  when  wo  have  exported  for  40  years, 
and  built  our  own  fleet  in  which  to  ship  it. 

3858.  Mr.  11.  W.  Cooper :   Under  the  printed  direc- 
tion of  the  Coal  Controller? — Yes.     I  have   written 
him  several  letters  and  he  has  written  back  to  say, 
"  You  are  not  coal  exporters." 

3859.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Has  he  given  any  explana- 
tion of  that? — No. 

3860.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :    To  whom   is   the  5   per 
cent,  paid? — To  you  or  any  one  who  is  a  coal  exporter. 
I  am  a  coal  exporter  myself,  but  I  have  to  pay  you 
and  I  do  not  know  why.     It  goes  into  the  national 
pocket,  but  it  comes  out  of  mine. 

3861.  That    does  not  seem    to   me  to   promote  the 
export  of  coal.     It  is  one  of  the  influences   at  work 
preventing   the    export   of    coal? — It   is   only   a   war 
measure.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  export.    The 
railways  have  had  to  have  the  coal  at  any  price. 

3862.  I  suppose  it  is  put  on  by  the  Coal  Controller 
to  maintain  the  exporter's  profit?— Why  should  you 
get  it  when  I  am  the  real  exporter? 

3863.  I  am  not  defending  the  Coal  Controller,  but 
I  am  only  too  thankful  that  you  bring  this   out  as 
an  extra  burden  which  may  be  dispensed  with?- 

one  which  will  be  done  away  with  after  the  war, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  know  something 
about  it. 

3864.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    The  position   is,   in  the 


River  Plate  the  American  coal  can  be  delivered  with 
British  coal?— Yes,  cheaper  than   British   coal. 

3865.  And  any  increase  in  the  price  of  British  coai 
is  bound  to  make  the  position  worse  for  the  British 
exporter? — Yes,   there   is   no   doubt   about  that,    lor 
the  reason  that  they  have  got  in  and  now  they  like 
American  coal  just  as  much  as  the  British. 

3866.  If  the  effect  of  the  miners'  demand  is  to  in 
crease  the  price  of  coal,  the  chances  of  our  regaining 
our  export  trade  to  South  America  will  be  serious  ? 
— You  will  not  get  it  back. 

3867.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Sir  Leo, 
that  if  the  miners  got  higher  wages  and  less  hours, 
and  unless  we  export  coal  to  South  America  and  get 
sufficient  wheat  back,   the  conditions  of  life  will   be 
worse  than  they  are  at  the  present  time? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.     You  will  have  your  wheat  cost- 
ing what  it  was  when  we  sent  a  ship  out  in  ballast. 

3868.  It   is  within    your  knowledge  actually,    is   it 
not,  that  the  American  rail-road  rates  were  increased 
when  the  Government  took  control? — Yes. 

3869.  From  1-10  dollars  to  2  dollars  ?— Yes. 

3870.  So     that     nationalisation     of     railways     in 
America  has  been  a  benefit  to  us? — Obviously,  to  the 
extent  of  that  90  cents. 

3871.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  fair  assumption  to 
say    that  the    nationalisation   of    mines    in    America 
would  also  be  a  benefit  to  us? — We  hope  so,  but  it  is 
only  a  pious  hope. 

3872.  Conversely,    nationalisation     of     mines     and 
railways   in   this   country   would    benefit   America? — 
That  is  an  argument. 

3873.  It  is  a  natural  deduction,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   It  would  benefit  every  one. 

3874.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :    Sir  Leo  put  a  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  miners'   demands   upon  your 
ability   to  compete   in   freights.     I   take   it   that   the 
cost  of  bunker  coal  is  a  considerable  element  in  the 
running    of    ships? — Yes,    a    very    large    element,    of 
course. 

3875.  If  your  bunker  coal  will  cost  you  more,  you 
are  less  able  to  compete  in   freights? — Yes. 

3876.  Apart    from    that,    is  there   any   factor   that 
would  tend   to  reduce  freights  from  this  country  to 
the   Plate,   which   would   not  equally  tend  to  reduce 
freights   from  America? — The  bunkers,  of  course,   in 
America  are  very  much  cheaper  than  they  are  with 
us.     You    bunker   your   ships   at  six   dollars  in  New 
York,   and  here  you   pay,  say,  35s.  or  36s.   in  South 
Wales.     That  is  lls.  difference,  when  you  start  your 
voyage,  in  favour  of  America. 

3877.  So    that    you    start    with   a    disadvantage  as 
regards  bunker  coal? — Yes. 

3878.  Apart  from  bunker  coal   altogether,  is   there 
any  factor  that  you  know  of  that  would  be  likely  to 
give  us  a  benefit  in  reduction  of  freight  that  would  not 
equally  meet  the  freights  to  the  Plate? — There  cannot 
be  any  factor  unless  you  get  a  return  freight  with 
wheat  at  a  very  high  price.    If  you  put  it  on  one  side 
of  the  house,  you  take  it  off  the  other. 

3879.  So  that  at  present  you  have  coal,  plus  freight, 
from  America  lower  than  coal,  plus  freight,  from  this 

country? The  c.i.f.   prices   are  lower   from   America 

than  from  this  country  to-day. 

3880.  If  you   lower  British   freight,   the   American 
freight  will  he  lower? — I  think  it  will 

3881.  So  that  it  comes  back  absolutely  to  the  price 
of   coal  as  the  dominating   factor? — I   think  it  does. 
When  we  made  a  cut,  the  Americans  made  a  cut  at 
once. 

3882.  What  effect  do  you  think  a  large  increase  in 
American    tonnage    will    have?— It  has   this    effect 
already,  that  Americans  are  able  to  export  their  own 
coal  in  their  own  bottoms  now,  which   is  a   different 
thing    from    using    British    bottoms.     Now    they   ar« 
going   to  export  in   American   bottoms,  and  take  nil 
the  profit  on  the  coal  and  on  the  freight. 

3883.  So  that  we  lose  the  business  in  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

3884.  And    we   lose   the   business   of  carrying   this 
coal?- That  is  it. 

3885.  Mr.  Arthur  Jlalfour:    The  evidence  we  have 
had  so  far  before  us  is  that  the  8s.  Id.  would  be  the 
probable  increase  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit  s  mou 
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Would  an  addition  of  8*.  3d.,  provided  there  is 
nothing  Bared  in  any  other  way,  make  the  recovering 
your  South  American  business  out  of  the  question?— 
It  would  kill  it  if  there  were  no  reduction  in  freight. 
3866.  Would  4s.  do  it?— The  present  price  would 
kill  it  if  there  was  no  reduction  in  freight. 

3887.  Mr.  Itobert  Smillie :  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  at  one  time  the  little  children  of  the  miners  were 
sent  to  work  in   the  coal  mines  of  this  country  ?- 
have  heard  of  it,  but  fortunately  for  me,  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

3888.  Even  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight?— Yes,  1 
have  heard  it. 

.  8889.  Are  you  aware  that  when  a  Bill  was  before 
Parliament  which  proposed  to  abolish  the  employment 
of  little  children  in  coal  mines,  the  then  Lord  London- 
derry, who  was  a  large  coalowner,  said  it  would  abso- 
lutely ruin  the  British  coal  trade  if  the  children  were 
put  out  of  the  mine?— I  did  not  know  that. 

8890.  Will  yon  take  it  from  me?— Yes,  of  course,  1 
will  take  it  from  you. 

8891.  Is  that  not  almost  on  a  par  with  your  evidence 
this  morning,  that  the  British  coal  trade  is  going  to 
be   ruined    if  certain    advantages  are   given    to    the 
miners?— I   have   never  said   that.     All    I  have  said 
this  morning  in  the  whole  of  my  evidence  I  meant  to 
be  to  this  effect,  that  unless  yon  gentlemen  are  very 
careful,  you  will  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  f 
eggs ;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  have  no  market.     But  as 
to  bow  yon  are  going  to  do  it,  I  have  said  personally 
I   wish   the   miners  to  get  all    they  can   out  of   the 
industry. 

8899.  I  want  to  put  the  children's  position  to  you 
again.  Suppose  it  had  been  true  that  taking  the 
r-hildren  out  of  the  coal  mines  was  going  to 
ruin  the  coal  trade,  would  you  then  have  said,  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  children  there?  I  think  I  should 
have  said,  in  that  event,  let  the  coal  trade  go  fut. 

8898.  On  this  occasion  you  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  because  you  have  said  that  half  a  loaf  is  I 
than  no  bread,  that  is  to  say  the  miners  are  bettor  to 
go  on  in  half  slavery?- No,  that  is  not  it  at  all.  I 
am  here  as  an  expert  to  give  yon  my  advice  as  to  tho 
best  means  of  retaining  the  South  American  market. 
It  is  up  to  yon  to  ascertain  how  to  do  it. 

8894.  As   a   matter  nf   fact  it   is  up   to  somebody 
•be  to  do  it?— I  would  like  all  the  miners  to  1: 
Buckingham    Palace,    for    that    matter,   as   long    as 
they  gave  me  the  coal  at  a  certain  \- 

8896.  You   are   connected    with    the   coal    trade   in 
this  country  ?— No,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coal 
trade   in   this   country:    I    am  only  a  merchant  and 
exporter.     My   point  of   view   is  simply   this,  that  I 
do  not  care    what    the   coal    coeU   me  so  long   as   I 
can  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

8898.  You  want  to  buy  it  at  as  low  a  price  *» 
possible? — No.  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  price, 
the  more  I  get  out  of  it,  probably.  I  want  Ui  be  able 
lo  *•• 

8897.  You  are  giving  evidence  here  in  favour  of  low 
<•«?— That  has  not  been  my  evidence. 

8898.  You  are  giving  evidence  against  tho  proposal 
put  forward  by   the  miners   for   an    improvement   in 
tho  conditions  of  life? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  nut 
here  for  that   purpose:    I  am  hero    to    advise    yon 
miners  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  retain  thn 
market. 

8899.  If    we   get    our    improvement*    in    life,    such 
as  shorter   hour*  and  higher   wages,  suppose  it  does 


raise  the  price  of  coal,  then  that  would  suit  you? — I 
do  not  mind  as  long  as  I  can  sell  it,  but  1  cannot 
sell  it  if  the  other  merchant  over  the  Atlantic  comes 
along  and  says  he  will  give  it  to  you  cheaper  than 
I  can. 

3900.  You  are  something  more  than   a   buyer  and 
seller  of  coal:   you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Great  Southern  Railway? — Yes. 

3901.  I  suppose  as  Chairman  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Great  Southern  Railway  you  arc  anxious  to  get  coal 
as  cheap  as  possible? — I  am,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
given  you,  which  is  that  I  have  200,000  shares  which 
are  getting  no  dividends  owing  to  the  price  of  coal. 
Those  shares  are  all  held  by  middle  class  people  and 
poor  people ;  in  fact,  some  of  your  miners  have  shares 
in  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway. 

3902.  My   point   is  that   really   in  one   direction  it 
is  your  business  to  get  coal  as  cheaply  as  possible  for 
that   railway  of  yours? — Yes. 

3903.  Then  why  are  you  afraid  that  the  Americans, 
by  supplying  you  with  cheap  coal,  are  going  to  inter- 
fere with  British  coal? — That  is  the  merchant's  side. 

3904.  You  are  here  in  a  dual  capacity? — Yes,  quite 
•o. 

3905.  It  would  suit  you  better,  as  chairman  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway  Company,  on 
behalf  of  your  shareholders,   to  get  cheaper  coal? — 
Quite  so. 

3906.  It   would  suit  you   to  be  able  to  get  cheap 
coal  to  send  away  to  that  railway  company? — Yes. 

3907.  Is   that  your   purpose   in   being     here? — My 
purpose  in  being  here  is  to  tell  you  how  to  keep  this 
market,  as  a  merchant,  and  to  tell  you  my  woes  as 
tho   chairman   of   that   rail*-iy    company. 

8908.  Woul'l  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  better  to  keep 
a  cheap  market,  if  it  meant  lh«  UMS  :m<l  nmilitions 
of  the  homes  of  the  miners  remaining  intolerable? — 
No. 

8909.  .Sir   /,.    Chiozza   Money :    Did    British   ships, 
plying   between    North   and   South    America,   help   to 
introduce,     American    coal    into   the    Argentine     and 

h    American   markets;   hiive  they  done  so  during 
the  war  P— Yes. 

3910.  That  is  to  say,  British  shipowners  did  so  for 
their  own  profit? — No,  it  was  the  British  Admiralty. 
Nearly   all    tho  American  coal  that   went   to   South 
America  went  in  requisitioned  ships.     We  tried  to  get 
ii. utruN  and  British  ships  to  send  coal,  but  we  could 
not. 

3911.  Did    not   tho   Prince's   Line  do   anything   in 
that   respect? — No,   they   were   all   requisitioned.       I 
ran   tell   you   that  the  "whole  of   the   American   coal 
went  down   in   requisitioned  ships. 

3913.  You  know  there  were  British  steamship  lines 
exclusively  engaged  before  the  war  in  trading  be- 
tween North  and  South  America?— Of  course.  I 
have  seven  ships  of  my  own. 

3913.  That   would    Kelp   Americans   to   export   cool 
to  South    America?— Yes. 

3914.  Would   yon   suggest  that   the   British   share- 
holders should  go  without  profits  in  order  that  your 
trnrln   •hniilir'  continue — the    British    shareholders   of 
ships  excIuMvely  trading  between    North   and   South 
America? — The   Americans   are   not   going   to   let   us 
get   that   trade;   they   are  going  to  send   their  own 
ships. 

3915.  You   are  not     quite  clear     whether    or     not 
British   ships  did    help   to   introduce   American    coal 
into    the     South   American    market?— Pre-war,     no; 
there  were  none  went. 


(The   Witneu  withdrew.) 


Mr.  HIDLST  WAHHAM,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


301G.  Chairman:  I  think  you  are  the  Gem-rat 
Manager  of  the  Aahington  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
at  NewrsAtlr-on-Tvne? — Yes. 

8917.  I  believe  your  company  produced  before  the 
war  about  2J  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum?— Yes. 

391  •*.   F   now   |,r. .)..««  to  road   vonr   proof:  — 

company    produred    before    tho    war    over 

2)  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum.     About  *l  per 


cent,  of  the  vendible  coal  was  exported  to  Foreign 

countries,    the    principal    markets    being    France, 

iiany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Chili,  Denmark, 

•  t.  Italy,  Spain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  most 

of  "which  countries   we  had    already   begun    to    feel 

the  rmiipi-tition  of  ronl  from  other  countries.     The 

total    export   of  coal,    coke    and   patent    fuel    from 

the  I'mt.-.l  Kiti-.lom  in  U»l:»  (exclusive  of  21  million 
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tons  of  coal  for  use  of  ships  engaged  in  the  Foreign 

Trade),  was  as  under:  — 

Tons. 

Coal        73,400,118 

Coke        1,233,936 

Patent  Fuel     2,053,181 


76,687,235 

"  The  coal  was  principally  shipped  to  the  follow- 
ing countries:  — 

Tons. 

France  12,755,000 

Italy       9,647,000 

Germany  8,952,000 

Russia  5,998,000 

Sweden  4,563,000 

Argentine         3,693,000 

Brazil     1,888,000 

Uruguay  723,900 

Spain      3,648,000 

Egypt     3,162,000 

Denmark  3,034,000 

Norway  2,298,000 

Belgium  2,031,000 

Holland  2,018,000 

Portugal  1,356,000 

Algeria  1,281,000 

Austria  1,056,000 

"  In  many  of  these  markets,  before  the  war,  Ger- 
many was  already  competing  with  us  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  as  shown  hy  the  following  tables :  — - 
"Coal  and  Coke  exported  from  Germany  in  1913 
tot- 
Coal.  Coke. 

France  3,434,000  2,354,000 

Belgium     5,127,000  986,000 

Holland     11,263,000  441,000 

Russia    3,086,000  403,000 

Sweden      195,000  207,000 

Denmark  186,000  48,000 

Italy  952,000 

Greece    38,000 

Competition  from  United  States  of  America. 

"American  coal  was  also  beginning  to  compete  for 
our  trade  in  certain  of  these  countries,  especially 
in  Italy,  to  which  country  she  exported  in  the  years 
1911  to  1916  the  following:  — 

1911  312,754 

1912      339,064 

1913      486,040 

1914  693,140 

1915  2,839,979 

1916  1,069,877 

"In  1917,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  quantity  fell  to  about  393,00'J 
tons. 

Spain. 

"Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  as 
under:  — 

1913      50,000 

1914      43,000 

1915      100,000 

Sweden. 
"A  number  of  cargoes  also  sent  to  Sweden. 

Total  to  European  Countries. 

"  Altogether  the  United  States  sent  to  European 
Countries  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  coal  asunder:  — 

1913      about        727,000 

1914      do.          914,000 

1915      do.       3,442,000 

"Early  in  the  war,  the  United  States  was  said  to 
have  made  a  considerable  number  of  contracts  for 
shipment  to  France  over  a  period  of  three  years ; 
these  contracts,  of  course,  were  cancelled  owing 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

"At  the  moment,  Germany  is  unable  to  compete, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  certain  that  she  will  even- 
tually come  oil  ugaiu. 


"  The  United  States,  however,  is  going  ahead 
rapidly.  She  has  increased  her  output  enor- 
mously, possesses  cheap  coal,  has  now  a  large  fleet 
of  steamers,  and  is  desiring  new  outlets  tor  her 
increased  output. 

••  She  lias  already,  during  the  wur,  secured  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  West  <Coast 
of  South  America.  As  well  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  trade  to  Brazil  and  Argentine.  She 
is  now  offering  coal  in  the  European  markets,  and 
is  assisted  by  the  fear  in  the  mind  of  many  of  the 
buyers  that  there  will  not  bo  sufficient  British 
coal  to  supply  their  needs. 

"  Offers  for  large  quantities  have  been  made  at 
reduced  prices  subject  to  trial  cargoes  proving 
satisfactory;  if  satisfactory  the  contract  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

Coal  Prices. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  coal 
trade  is  entirely  artificial. 

"  Home. — By  the  terms  of  the  Coal  Price  Limi- 
tation Act,  1915,  coal  for  home  consumption  can 
be  sold  only  at  a  strictly  limited  price,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  present  time  our  company  are 
supplying  coals  for  consumption  in  this  country 
at  a  price  which  is  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  price  received  for  export  is  paying  for  the 
loss. 

"  Export. — Coal  can  only  be  exported  under 
licence,  and  the  prices  for  export  are  regulated  by 
directions  of  the  Controller,  under  two  schadules — - 
one  for  Allies  and  British  Possessions  and  one  for 
neutral  countries.  (Precedence  is  given  to  the 
requirements  of  home  markets,  Admiralty,  Allies, 
etc.) 

"  The  result  is  that  at  present  we  are  getting 
extraordinary  high  prices  for  the  coal  which  re- 
mains available  for  export  to  neutrals,  which, 
owing  to  the  war,  are  in  a  position  to  pay  these 
high  prices.  AVe  have,  for  instance,  sold  coal  from 
Northumberland  and  I  believe  from  Scotland,  for 
shipment  to  Scandinavia  at  90s.  for  large  coal,  and 
70s.  per  ton  for  small  coal. 

Preightt. 

"  The  question  of  freights  to  foreign  countries  is 
an  important  factor  with  regard  to  the  export 
trade.  I  append  a  list  of  current  freights  to  many 
of  our  markets  from  the  East  Coast,  showing  also 
the  pre-war  rates. 

Present.    Pre-War  (1913) 
s.     d.  s.     d. 

Marseilles        51     6  8  10J 

Genoa /Savona  ...     62    6  9     3£ 

Oran      43     6  8     3* 

Ancona  65    0  10    9J 

Venice  65    0  10  10 

Piraeus  ...         ...     60    0  9    8£ 

Port   Said       52    6  9    5J 

Naples 50    6  9     3J 

Palermo  55     0  10     3 

Algiers  44    0  8     1£ 

Cetti      53    0  9    7i 

Malta 43     0  8    OJ 

Gibraltar          42     6  7     9^ 

Alexandria      52    6  9    6J 

London  17     0  35 

Havre 20    6 

Rouen 22     6          4  6  to  4  9 

Bordeaux          34     0  56 

Antwerp  22     3  43 

Norway  ...         ...     35  Kr.    )    . 

Sweden  40  Kr.    [  4  9  to  5     ° 

Finland       ...     (about)     80    0 
South  America  ...  14    6 

Although  these  freights  and  prices  are  obtainable 
to-day  they  cannot  be  long  maintained  in  face  of 
tlio  competition  referred  to  above.  As  normal  con- 
ditions are  reverted  to  and  normal  prices  are  ob- 
tained the  effect  of  increased  cost  will  be  felt  as  a 
serious  factor  in  our  competitive  power." 

3919.  35  to  40  kroner — what  does  that  represent? 
— 40  kroner  would  be  practically  47s.  6d. 

3920.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  notice  that  you  lay  great 
stress  on   the  danger  of  losing  our  export  trade  to 
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South  America.  Before  the  war  our  export  trade  in 
the  aggregate  was  going  up  steadily,  was  it  not?— 
Yes,  in  the  aggregate  it  was. 

3921.  It  rose  to  as  much  as  76  million  tons,  which 
was  much  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  thin 
country?— That  is  right. 

3922!  Ignoring  all  the  war  period,  have  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  increase  is  not  likely  to 
go  on?  Do  you  fear  that  it  is  going  to  come  off? -- 
It  will  depend  on  onr  competitive  conditions. 

3923.  Have  yon  considered  what  those  competitive 
conditions  depend  on?  It  would  be  a  mistake,  would 
it  not,  to  suppose  that  they  depend  merely  on  wages? 


3024.  You  are  not  affected  by  the  rate  of  wages  In 
your  colliery:  you  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  labour? 

;it  cost  of  labour? 

3026.  You  are  not  concerned  with  how  much  the 
miners  earn,  but  more  with  how  much  per  ton  the 
coal  routs  you?  We  are  concerned  with  the  price  at 
which  we  can  sell  onr  coal  in  competition  with  other 
people. 

SMB.  That  price  is  made  np  of  a  number  of  ele- 
ments? Quite  so. 

3927.  It    is   the  cost  of  labour   that  comes   into   it 

with  you.     I  mean,  if  you  made  improvements  in  the 

productive  rapacity  of  your  colliery,  such  as  by  better 

machinery  or  better  management,   it  might  be  that  n 

'  wage*  would  not  affect  the  production?-  If  we 

1  keep  the  total  price  down. 

n  make  n  distinction  between  the  cost  and 
lhr  , In  so  to  allow  some  profit. 

3929.  It  is  r.ot  any  reduction  in  tn«>  total  cost  that 
M  important  to  yon,"  but  th«  important  thing  is  that 

rice  should    be  lower*— No;   yon   must  not   mis- 
stand    me.     Yon    must   allow   for   •   reasonable 

profit,  von  snv  simply  cost;  bnt,  naturally,  the  concern 

must  be  run  at  a  profit. 

3930.  But  not  necessarily  at  any  particular  profit? 
V      -r>v  a  reasonable  profit. 

3931.  Then  it  ifl_a  question  of  what  i*  a  reasonable 
profit  ?    Quite  so. 

3332.  Do  yon  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  possible 

I  be  run  at  rather  lens  than  they 

have   lately   been    gettinc'     T*ndonbt<>dly     less    than 

ng  .the  war. 

8088.  A  number  of  your  figure*  relate  to  during  the 

war?— Some  of  them  do,  to  show  that  America,  ha« 

been  able  to  get  a  regular  footing  in  markets  which 

-to  belong  Once  a  coal  has  got  a  footing 

in  a  market,  it  !•  difficult  to  dislodge 

8084.  You  would  wish  to  rule  out  the  war  circum- 
stances in  your  considerations  for  the  future? — Ye*, 
T  do  not  think  we  should  contemplate  the  dnring- 
the-war  price  continuing  in  any  sense. 

8086.  Yon    would    be  quite   satisfied     if    you     get 
freight*  down?— Yes;  hot  the  burden  of  my  evidence 
is  that  it  was  before  the  war  also  that  we  began  to 
this  competition. 

8086.  Then    we    may    leave  ont    of    account   what 
occurred  during  the  warP — Ye*. 

8087.  I  notice  that  you  say  that  Germany  is  unable 
to  compete,  "  although,  of  course,   it  is  certain  that 
«he  will  eventually  come  on  again."    Yon  really  fear 
German   competition  in    the   future? — I  do. 

8088.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment hss  nationalised  the  coal  mines  and  reduced  thn 
hours   of   labour   and    raised    the   wages?     I    take   it 
that  coal    will   form   one  of   the   principal   exports  of 

my.    and    «he   will   have   to  export  her  coal   as 
cheaply 'as   possible. 

8989.  In   spite  of  the   Government  having  nation- 
alised   the    mines,    you    look    forward    to    their   com- 
in? — I  cannot   prophesy  a*  to   what   the  effect 
of  the  nationalisation  of  German  mine*  will  be-. 
3940.  Bnt  yon  say  that  it  is  certain  that  German 
•i    will   come   on?     It   is   certain    that   Ger- 
many will  make  an  attempt  to  retain  the  market  she 

'.afore  the  war  and  during  the   war. 
8041.   It  is   interesting  that  you  do   not   think  that 
wt   of    the   Germans   having   nationalised    their 
will   prevent   this  competition?—!  cannot  say 
'•ling   about   that. 

I  IfJ 


3942.  You   say   it   is  certain   that   the  competition 
will  come  on  again? — I  believe  it  is  so. 

3943.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  a  Govern- 
ment having  nationalised  its  coal  mines  will  become 
a  competitor  with  us?— I  say  it  is  certain  that  Ger- 
many  will  have  to  export  coal. 

3944.  Then  you  say,   with   regard   to  homa  prices, 
that  "  by  the  terms  of  the  Price  of  Coal  (Limitation) 
Act,    1915,   coal   for   home   consumption   can   be  sold 
only  at  a  strictly  limited  price,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  present  time  our  company  are  supplying  coal? 
for  consumption  in  this  country  at  a  price  which  is 
below  the  cost  of  production  ?"— That  is  so. 

3945.  That  is   a   very  remarkable  fact,    because  at 
the  present  time  your  exports  are  very  seriously  in- 
terfered with  ? — We  are  exporting  in  Northumberland 
a  considerable  amount  of  coal,  but  what  has  happened 
is  this:    by  the  terms  of  the  Price  of  Coal  (Limita- 
tion) Act  of  1915,  the  home  prices  for  coal  are  abso- 
lutely restricted  within  a  certain  margin.     The  cost* 
have  gone   up    more   than    the   amount   that   we   are 
allowed   to  charge:    the   result   is   that   we   are  now 
supplying    the   coal    to   this   country    for   home   con- 
sumption  at   a   lower  price   than   the  actual   r. 
getting. 

3948.  Do  you   suppose   that   that  is  at  all   general 
among  coalowners?— I   cannot   say   that.     I   mention 
that  it  is  so  at  our  own  rollieries.  hut  I  have  heard 
it  amid  by  other  colliery  people. 

8947.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  collii-n'i-s 
that  do  not  part  with  anv  larpe  proportion  of  their 
production   for  export?     They   inav  liav.>  had  a  high 
relative  price  before  the  Act  came' into  force. 

8948.  Whatever   their  prices   were  before  the   war, 
they  stood  in  relation  to  other  collieries  before  the  war 
as  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  other  collieries  now0  - 
Not  necessarily.     The  same  people  might  hnve  had  a 
higher  price  for  their  produce  before  the  war  thnn  we 
had    in    Northumberland.     I    am    only    speaking    for 
Northumberland. 

3949.  Taking  your  own  pnrticulnr  cnie.  you  sny  \n 
are  actually  supplying  coal  below  the  cost  of  proiluc- 
tion?-  Yes. 

39-50.  Would  yon  mind  giving  us  an  idea  of  at  whnt 
price  yon  are  supplying  it?  We  nre  supplying  rail- 
way companies  and  other  consumers  inland  with  our 
beat  steam  coal  at  24.«.  3J</.  per  ton  at  the  pit.  That 
is  our  prire  under  the  Price  of  Coal  (Limitation)  Act. 

3901.  Mr.  Frank  Hodifi:  Are  you  charging  right 
np  to  the  maximum?  We  are  charging  under  the 
Controller's  direction,  the  maximum  price. 

8962.  Mr.  Siitnrti  Webb  •  24s.  3d.  per  ton  is  actually 
below  your  cost  of  production  per  ton  to-day? — Ye*, 
it  is  below  it.  I  will  give  yon  the  figures  to  show 
how  that  is  arrived  at,  if  you  wish  it. 

3953.  I  should  like  to  have  that?  I  will  take  our 
last  cost  for  coal  raised,  which  was  14*.  4<i.  at  the  pit 
head;  th'at  is  14*.  4rf.  for  labour  only;  the  other 
charges  came  to  6*.  2<f . 

3964.  Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  What  is  included  in  the 
other  eta.MBelfc.pS tore* ,  timber,  rate*,  royalties. 

3955.  What  rate*?— Local   rates. 

8966.  What    do    you     mean    exactly?— The  Urban 
District  Council  rates,  poor  rates,  and  rates  of  that 
sort. 

8967.  Mr.    B.    H.    Tawney.    Can   yon    give   us  the 
royalty    separate? — I    have    not    that.     It    is    stores, 
timber  and  all  general  charge*. 

8968.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:    Have   you    a   separate 
figure  for  that? — I  have  not  it  here,  but  the  total 
comes  to  6*.  2d. ;  that  makes  20s.  6d. 

3959.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :    How  does  that  compare 
with    the  selling   price?— That   is  on   the  coal   raised, 
but  we  have  to  deduct  from  that  about  15  per  cent. 
Take  it  that  it  is  a  hundred  tons,  you  have  to  deduct 
15  per  cent.  ;   that  leaves  85  tons,   for  colliery  con- 
sumption,   workmen's   coal,    waste,   etc.     So  that   we 
have  to  bring  that  20s.  4d.  up  to  the  rate  of  86  tons, 
which  is  24s.  on  the  price  of  saleable  coal. 

3960.  15  per  cent,  on  20s.  6d.  appears  to  me  to  be 
ft     1,1.?— If  100  tons  cost  20s.  6d  .  what  will  the  86 
tons  cost?     I  make  it  24s. 

Ifr  Evan  WiHinni.t:  I  should  point  out  that  it  l* 
not  15  per  cent. ;  it  is  16  per  cent,  on  85. 
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3961.  Mr.  Sidney  Welb:    I  thought  you  said  you 
were  getting  24s.   3d.? — That  is  for  85  tons  of  coal 
as  it  is  raised ;  that  is  both  best  coal  and  small  coal. 
There  are  about  two  tons  of  screened  coal   and  one 
ton   of   small,    and,   therefore,    if   you   multiply   that 
24s.   by  three,  you  ge1,  72s.     The  highest  price  that 
we   are   allowed   to   charge   under   the  Limitation   of 
Prices  A'ct  for  small  coal  is  16s.  9d.,  so  that  what  is 
left  is  55s.   3d.   for   two  tons  of  large  coal.     Now  if 
you  divide  the  55s.  3d.  by  two,  that  gives  you  the 
price  of  27s.  7Jd.  per  ton  of  large  coal. 

3962.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  suggest 
that,  because  you  are  only  allowed  to  charge  55s.  3d. 
for  the  large  coal,  and  you  get  16s.  9d.  for  the  small 
coal,  you  have  a  right  to  produce  large  coal  at  the 
game   price    as   the   small   coal.     You    must   put   the 
large  and  the  small  together,  and  take  the  controlled 
price  for  the  two? — I  have  done  so.     There  are  three 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  there  is  one  ton  of  small  coal 
at  16s.  9d.  and  two  tons  of  best  coal,  which  is  27s. 
S^d.     If  you   add  them  together,  you  get  72s.,   and 
that  is  three  times  the  24s. 

3963.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    Do  you  get  one  ton  of 
small  coal  for  every  2  tons  of  large? — Yes,   as  near 
as  may  be :  it  runs  about  64  to  65  per  cent,  of  large 
coal. 

3964.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    You  have  given  us  the 
whole  of   the   expenses  of   your   colliery,    that   is   to 
say,  partly  in  wages  and  partly  in  other  charges  even 
right  down  to  the  rates,  and  you  have  given  us  the 
receipts  only  for  the  sale  of  the  coal?— Yes. 

3965.  And  there  are  other  things  in  your  colliery 
which  you  have  not  included  in  your  receipts? — Such 
as  what? 

3966.  In  your  particular  colliery  of  Ashington,  do 
you  not  sell  the  pit  water  to  the  Urban  Council  for 
their    drinking    supply?— Yes,    but    that    is    a    very 
small   question. 

3967.  I   have   not   noticed   it  here.     That  helps   to 
pay  the  dividend  to  your  shareholders,  does  it  not? 
—the    cost   of    getting    that    drinking    water   would 
be  almost  the  same  as  we  get  for  it.     There  might 
be  a  little  item  to  put  in  in  respect  of  that. 

3968.  Do  you  think   that  that  would   be   returned 
in  the  Coal  Controller's  form  G?— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    There  is  no  item  under  which 
1  can  see  that  it  can  possibly  come  in. 

3969.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  There  is  an  item  "  other 
receipts"? — Quite   so.      I    should    imagine  it  would 
come  in  there.     I  was  speaking  off  the  book  for  the 
moment,  but  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  not. 

3970.  Mr.    Sidney  Webb:    At   any   rate,    it   is  not 
reckoned  in  the  receipts  portion.     We  are  apt  to  deal 
with  these  things  as  the  cost  and  receipt  per  ton  of 

ooal? It  is  so  minute  that  you  could  not  put  it  into 

a  fraction  of  a  penny  per  ton. 

3971.  Also  you  have  an  electric  power  station   for 
your  own  use? — Yes,  we  have. 

8972.  Which     makes    your    colliery     a     very    well 
equipped  one? — Yes. 

3973.  And   you    also  supply   the   electricity   to  the 
Northern  Electricity  Company? — In  that  case  we  take 
off  the  profit  that  we  make  for  that,  and  put  it  in  as 
net  cost. 

3974.  How  does  that  net  cost  come  in? — What  we 
get  from  the  Northern  Electricity  Company  helps  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  colliery.     It  is  put  in  in  that 
way. 

3975.  This  account  in  which  you   say  it  costs  you 
24s.  3d.  to  raise  a  ton  of  coal,  is  after  taking  credit 
for  that?— Yes. 

3976.  How  do  you  work  that  in  your  books?     The 
total  of  wages  would  include  the  wages  of  the  men 
in  the  electric  power  station? — We  have  a  separate 
account  for  our  electric  power  station,  and  we  debit 
the  cost  of  what  we  use.     We  credit  the  profit  that 
we  make  to  the  Northern  Electricity  Company  and 
reduce  our  cost.     We  have  only  incorporated  the  net 
amount. 

3977.  Does    not    the   coal   consumed    in   the   power 
station  oome  into  the  15  per  cent,  that  you  deduct?— 
Yes,  it  does. 

8978.  Dbes  it  not  come  in  twice? — No,  we  charge 
against  ourselves  what  we  use  and  we  credit  all  the 
profit  from  that  too. 


3979.  I  think  you  have  your  own  ships,   have  you 
not? — No,  we  own  no  ships. 

3980.  I    think  you    have   your   own    landed   estate, 
the    Milburn    estates? — The    Milburn     estates     have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  colliery. 

3981.  You  have  lately  got  your  pit  props  from  the 
Milburn  estates 'i — We  bought  14  acres  of  pit  props, 
for  which  we  paid  them  about  £200. 

3982.  That  was  an  enormous  price,   was  it  not?- 
No,  not  an  enormous  price  for  14  acres  of  timber.     It 
was  practically  a  gift.     In  most  places  you  would  pay 
£70  or  £100  an  acre.     We  bought  them  early  in  the 


3983.  What  have  you  got  your  pit  props  at  latterly? 

I  do  not  remember,  but  the  Milburn  Estates  have 

nothing  to  do  with  the  colliery.     They  are  individual 
owners. 

3984.  Have  you  any  farms  in  connection  with  your 
colliery? — Yes,  we  have,  but  the  accounts  of  those  are 
kept  absolutely  separate. 

3985.  The   profits  you   make  on  the   farms   do   not 
come    in? — The    profits  are   not   taken   into    account 
either   one  side   or   the  other.     The   farms  are   kept 
outside  the  colliery  altogether. 

3986.  It  helps  to  swell  the  dividend  for  your  share- 
holders?— It  ds  a  different  industry. 

3987.  Is  it  included  in  the  capital? — It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  general  accounts. 

3988.  If   I    bought  one   of  your   shares— if   I   were 
allowed  to  do  so — should  I  not  be  buying  a  part  of  the 
farm? — You  would  be  buying  a  part  of  the  interest 
in  the  farm. 

3989.  They  are  financially  part  of  the  same  thing? — 
Yes. 

3990.  If  we   are  enquiring     what    profit    you     are 
making   on    your   capital,    we  must   include,     if    we 
include  all  the  capital,  the  profits  of  the  farm? — I  do 
not  think  that  would  appreciably  affect  these  figures. 

3991.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Would  it  be  a  penny  a 
ton  ? — It  would   not  be  more   than   a  penny   a  ton : 
certainly  not  more  than  2d. 

3992.  It  is  a  separate  business? — Yes. 

3993.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    How   about   your  brick- 
making  works:  that  is  not  a  large  business,  probably? 
— No,  it  is  a  very  small  business,  and  we  hardly  sell 
any  of  the  bricks  at  all :   we  use  them  in  the  pit. 

3994.  And  I  suppose  you   put  up   the  cottages? — 
We  have  not  built  anything  for  years,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  case  to  the  credit  of  that. 

3995.  Just   for   my   information,    because   I    am   so 
ignorant    on   these    points,    will   you    tell    me    where 
you  put  the  credit  for  the  things  that  you   receive 
out  of  the  pit  that  are  not  coals,  such  as  stones,  and 
so  on? — There  is  nothing  of  that  sort. 

3996.  You  get  nothing  out  of  your  pit  but  coal? — 
No,  except  a  small  amount  of  fireclay. 

3997.  I    am    not    making    any    indictment    against 
your   colliery,    but   where   does   the   sale   of    fireclay 
come  in? — We  do  not  sell  any. 

3998.  You  merely  use  it?— That  is  all. 

3999.  There    is   a   considerable    amount  of   fireclay 
sold  by  collieries,   is  there  not? — Yes,  some  collieries 
make  it  part  of  their  business. 

4000.  That  ought  to  come  in  in  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  the  coal?— If  they  put  their  expenses  against 
that? 

4001.  Yes?— Yes. 

4002.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  On  page  4  of  your  proof 
you  give  some  figures  about  freights,  and  you  go  on 
at  the  end  of  those  to  say  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be   maintained   in   face  of  competition,   and   that 
as  normal  conditions   are  reverted  to,   the  effect  of 
increasing  the  cost  would  be  a  serious  factor.      Could 
you  amplify  that  a  little?   Are  these  freights  from  the 
East  coast  of  England? — Yes. 

4003.  As    the   freights    come    down  from    the    East 
coast,  of   England   to   the   ports   you   mention,   what 
will  be  the  effect? — I  fancy  as  the  freights  come  down 
to   these   ports,    they   will   come   down    all   over    the 
world. 

4004.  That   is   another   point.       The  reduction   of 
freight  from  the  English  ports,  other  things  remain- 
ing the  same,  would  presumably  be  a  benefit  to  you? 
— Exactly.     The  reason  that  I  put  these  freights  in 
was  to  give  you  a  candid  idea  of  what  the  truth  ir 
to-day.        These    freights    are   extremely   high     but 
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with  the  enormous  amount  of  shipbuilding  that  is 
going  on  at  present,  I  look  for  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  these  freights. 

4006.  The  reduction  in  freight,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  not  a  loss  to  you  but  an  advantage?— Quite 
so. 

4006.  Because,  so  far  as  the  freights  are  reduced, 
there  is  an  economy  which  enables  the  other  charges 
to  be  met?- — Quite  so,  the  one  being,  of  coarse,  that 
freights  will    naturally  fall  correspondingly    all   over 
the  world. 

4007.  The  sentence  which   yon   put  at   the   end  of 
your   paper,  if  you  read   it  again,  I  think  you   will 
see  is  slightly  ambiguous? — Yes,  I  see  your  point. 

4008.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  something  about 
the  general  economics  of  the  coal  mining  industry:  do 

differ  much  from  each  other  in  character,  in 
fertility  and  accessibility  to  port*  and  markets,  and 
so  on?— Yes. 

4009.  Is   that  difference    reflected   in   difference    in 
the  cost  of  getting  coal?— In  the  cost  of  getting  it 
to  the  port? 

4010.  I  was  thinking  of  the  cost  of  getting  it  from 
the  mine  and  to  the  port?-  It  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  cost  of  getting  it  from  the  mine. 

4011.  Why  would  it  not?    Are  not  some  mines  more 
difficult  to    work    than    others?     Fndoubtedly. 

4012.  There  is   the   ease   with   which  the  mine  can 
be  worked?     Yes. 

401.3.  And  the  ease  with  which  the  coal  can  be 
marketed  ?— Yes. 

4014.  In   both  respects  pits  differ  a  great  deal,    I 
take  it? -Quite  so. 

4015.  I  suppose   if  the  leas   fortunate   pit*  are   to 
go  on,  they  must  get  the  price  to  cover  the  cost? — 
They  must  either  get  a  price  which  covers  the  cost 
or  go  down. 

4016.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  fortunate  pits  are 
potting  a  price  which  a  good  deal  more  than  covers 
the  cost?— Yes. 

4017.  If  th«-  less  fortunate  pits  ar»  making  a  living 
profit,  the  more  fortunate  pits  must  be  making  more 
than    a   living   profit? — Quite  so. 

4018.  Does   not   that  seem   to  be  an   uneconomical 
arrangement,  from  the  point  of  vi«w  of  the  public? 

[  cannot  see  that;  it  obtain*  in  every  large 
industry. 

4019.  I  suppose  the  interest  of  the  public  is  to  get 
the  necessary  supply  of  coal  at  reasonable  prices?— 
Quite  so. 

4020.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coal  owner  doe*  not 
want  to  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  price  P— We 
are   not   allowed   to. 

4031.  Your   price*   are   fixed    nowP — Ye*. 

4022.  They  are  fixed  with  a  view  to  the  lew  acces- 
sible and  leas  profitable  pttsP — No,  I  cannot  say  that, 
when  I  have  shown  that  the  coal  we  are  producing, 
which  is  sold  for  home  consumption,  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

4023.  You    will    not   go  on    indefinitely     producing 
coal    at   a   loss? — Presumably   not.    if   the   control    is 
taken  off. 

4024.  Yon  are  connected  with  one  of  the  less  for- 
tunate pits  which  are  more  expensive  to  work? — I  do 
not  think   so.     T   think     that   will   be  found     to    tw 
pretty   general   in   our   part  of   the   world.     I   should 
imagine  that   most   of   the   pitu   in  our   part  of   the 
world   are  producing  coal   for  home  consumption   at 
a  loss.     Of  course.   I  c.nnnot  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  that. 

4036.  Pits  differ  from  each  other  a  good  deal,  and 
that  means  that  the  more  fertile  pits  are  getting  a 
surplus? — Yes. 

4098.  Do  you  still  think  that  that  is  sound  from 
•  n  economical  point  of  view? — If  you  have  a  good 
article  it  alwsy*  fetches  a  better  price  than  a  bad 
article. 

4027.  Yon   we  there  is  a  surplus'     TTndoubtedly,   I 

>t   many  pit*  .ire  making  mnch  bigger 
thin  others. 

4028.  A   profit  that   it  i«  not  necessary  for  them  to 
make  in  order  to  mnhle  them  to  he  curried  on.     Rup- 
posinir  thev  were  unified,   would  it  not  ho  possible  to 
«lse    the    «nrri|fis    to    level   tip    the    condition    of  other 
mine*' — It  does  not  seem  financially  sound  to  run  pits 

•MM 


at  a  loss  so  that  other  pits  can  make  up  the  difference. 

4029.  It  is  surely  more  financially  sound  than  pay- 
ing large  dividends  to  shareholders?  —  All  that  helps 
to  benefit  the  country,  both  in  taxes  and  prosperity. 

4090.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  coal  industry  could  be  improved  to 
some  extent?  —  I  am  not  a  mining  expert. 

4031.  Assuming  it  could,  some  of  these  large  profits 
might  be  used  to  do  that?  —  In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

4032.  I  am  not  a  mining  expert  either,  but  we  have 
had  evidence  that  some  pits  are  bettor  equipped  than 
others?  —  Take  our  own  pits  last  year:   we  cut  coal  by 
machinery  to  the  extent   of  48-12  per   cent,   of   tho 
output,    or,    in    other    words,     practically    half    the 
output. 

4033.  Have  you   more  machinery  than   is  usual  or 
less?  —  We  have  a  great  deal  more  than  many  people 
have. 

4034.  The    evidence    we    have    had    would    rather 
suggest   that;  that  is  to  say,    there   is   room   for   im- 
provement in  the  equipment  of  some  pits?  —  Certainly. 

4035.  The  surplus  profits  might  be  used  to  do  that  ? 
—You  mean  the  surplus  profit  made  from  one  colliery 
might  be  used  to  help  the  machinery  of  another. 

4036.  Or  it  might  even  be  used  to  improve  the  ma- 
chinery of  thaf  colliery?—  Yes,  if  that  colliery  is  not 
running  its  concern  to  the  best  advantage. 

4037.  Then  again,  it  might  be  used  to  make  mining 
a  safer  industry  to  the  workers?—  I  should  say  that 
so  far  as  mining  engineering  goes  now,  everything  is 
done  in  that  direction. 

4098.  Do  yon  know  how  many  men  are  now  killed  in 
a  year?—  No. 

4039.  In  1914,  was  it  not  1,200  to  1,400,  or  three 
men  a  day?—  Before  the  war  287  million  tons  of  coal 
were  raised.     It  was  a  very  large  industry. 

4040.  Would  it  not  be  'rather  a   better  use  nf  the 
surplus  profits?  —  Certainly,    if   there  were   means   by 
which  it  could  be  done. 

4041.  One    of    the   ways    in    which   surplus    profits 
might  be  used  would  be  scientific  research?—  From  nn 
recollection,  the  colliery  owners  have  gone  in  for  mat 
largely,   and  at   their   own   expense. 

4042.  >'ir   Thomns  Rot/rim  :    I  should  like  to  revert 
to  the  question  of  freights,  because  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  understand    the    purport    nf  your    answer    to    a 
question  put  to  you  l.v  Mr    Si.lru-y  \\Vt>b  with  regard 
to   the   question  of   freights.     Is   it   your   experience 
that  high  freights  which  involve  a  high  delivered  cost 
of  coal   have  the   effect  of  checking  consumption?-  - 
That  i*  natural,  i*  it  not.  that  if  the  prices  are  very 
high  every  country  to  which  we  export  immediately 
turns  its  attention  to  everv  other  source  of  fuel  that 
it  has.     As  we  know,  Sweden,  Italy  and  France  are' 
going    in    very   largely   for   electricity    got   by  water 
power  —  in    the    ease    of    Sweden,     from    her    peat 


4043.  So  that  we  are  nt  one.  that  high  prices  pre- 
jodicially  affect   the  coal  trade   in  that  way?  —  Quite 
so. 

4044.  So  far  as  your  competition   with   other  coal 
exporting  eoiutries  is  concerned,  may  I  take  it  that 
the.  relative*  freights   from  England   and   from  theso 
other  conn  tries  remain  the  same  under  normal  condi- 
tions?— Ye*. 

4045.  The  freight  market  is  entirely  fluid?—  Ye*. 

4046.  That  brings  mo  to  your  answer  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,   which   I  did   not  quite  understand.     I   under- 
stood  you  to  say  that   in  some  way  or  another  high 
prices  had  some  other   prejudicial   effect  on  business 
in    addition   to   the   high   cost   of  coal    reducing   con- 
sumption.     It   that    the   onlv   effective    drawback?  — 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  was  in  my  mind. 

4047.  Perhaps    I    misunderstood    you?  —  The.    point 
was.  T  think,  that  theae  freights  from  the  pant  ports. 
if  they  fell,  would  certainly  amist  the,  coal  trade,  but 
they  would  also  fall  from  other  place*. 

404ft.  So  that  the.  competition  is  not  affected  by 
fn-ightu?-  Not  so  long  an  they  all  remain  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  to  each  other. 

4049.  Thev    are,    are   they   not.   except   where   yon 
have  control  ?  —  Quito  so. 

4050.  The-re  is  something  further  I  want  to  ask  you 
arising  ont  of  your  evidence  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb.     He  pressed  the  point  that  some  of  thes«  ont- 
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side  profits  that  were  made  on  your  fireclay  and  so 
forth  did  not  appear  in  your  general  profits,  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  did,  of  course,  it  would  mean 
that  the  actual  profits  that  you  are  making  out  of 
the  coal  itself  are  less  than  appear  in  your  balance 
sheet,  because  they  are  supplemented  by  these  outside 
profits? — If  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  total  profit  in- 
cluding all  these,  of  course  to  that  extent  the  actual 
profit  on  the  coal  getting  as  such  will  be  reduced. 

4051.  It  will  be  less?— Yes,  but  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's 
point,    I    think,    was    that    we    were  putting    wages 
against  the  one  and  keeping  the  profits  to  ourselves. 

4052.  Assuming,    for    the   sake   of  argument,    that 
there   was   some   unified   ownership   of   the  collieries, 
and  the  part  of  the  profits,  if  there  were  any,  that  was 
made  out  of  the  particularly  good  pits  were  applied 
to  possible  losses  on  the  less  favourably  conditioned 
pits,  would_  there  be  a  risk  under  those  conditions  of 
an  inducement    to    the     management    of  thosp   less 
favourably  conditioned  pits  to  have  less  regard  to  tli? 
economical  working  of  the  pits?    In  other  words,  the%7 
would  have  an  insurance  against  loss  that  they  do  not 
have  at  present? — That  is  quite  possible,  having  re- 
gard   to   human    nature. 

4053.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    In  giving  your  evi- 
dence, are  you  assuming  that  there  will  be  necessarily 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
coal   and   a  permanent   increase   in  the  cost  of   pro- 
duction because  of  the  miners'   programme? I  have 

not  made  any  assumption  at  all.     All  I  have  done  is 
to  show  what  was  happening  before  the  war  with  re- 
gard to  competition  with  other  countries  and  what  we 
might  look  for  ourselves  from  those  other  countries, 
and  I   pointed  out  what  Germany  was  doing.     I  did 
not  put  it  in  my  table,  but  I  might  have  done  BO, 
that  in   1912  and   1914   Germany   even   sent   coal   to 
London. 

4054.  You  would  not  express  those  fears  unless  you 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  fall  in 
consumption  and  an  increase  in  price? — My  point  is 
this,  that  America  has  enormously  increased  her  out- 
put.    She  has  very  cheap  coal.     She  has  a  large  fleet 
of  steamers,   and  she  is  seeking  markets,  and  she  is 
coming    into    competition    for    those    markets.      My 
point  was  that  if  when  things  become  normal  and  we 
get  nearer  bed-rock  conditions  our  cost  is  put  up  to 
a  certain  extent,  then  certainly  we  are  going  to  be 
hampered  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

4055.  You    do    assume   then   that  there   will    be    a 
rise  in  cost? — I  am  not  a  practical  miner.       I  take 
it  from  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  before  that  evidence 
has  been  given  that  the  cost  is  going  up  by  8s.  2d. 
a  ton. 

4056.  Then   you    are   assuming   that? — No;    1    say. 
if  that  is  going  to  be  the  case  we  are  going  to  bo  so 
much  worse  off  in  our  competition. 

4057.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  an  assumption.     It 
is  your   assumption? — Yes. 

4058.  Then  may  I  ask  if  you  made  precisely  the  same 
assumption    in   giving    evidence   before   the   Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  8  hours'  day  for  miners? — 
I  should  think  very  probably  I  did,  the  facts  being 
then  as  now,  that  the  mining  experts  had  said  that 
in  their  belief  the  quantity  of  coal  would  be  seriously 
diminished. 

4059.  Are  you  not  now  delighted  to  find  that  they 
were    wrong? — Of    course,   what    happened    was    not 
quite    what   was    anticipated    when    they    gave    their 
evidence,  because  the  Eight  Hour  Bill,  as  such,  which 
was  before  them,  did  not  actually  become  law.     The 
working  time  was  considerably   increased. 

4060.  But  the  hours  were  reduced? — Yes. 

4061.  In  view  of  that  are  you  not  delighted  to  find 
that  all   these  assumptions   proved  to  be  wrong? — I 
am  more  than  delighted. 

4062.  Is    it   not   the    fact    that    in    spite    of    these 
gloomy    prognostications    the  'export    trade    of    the 
country   rose   enormously    in   seven   years?- — I    would 
not  say  enormously. 

4063.  Eighteen   million    tons   in    about   7    years? — 
That  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  America. 

4064.  That  is  not  the  point? — I  would  modify  that 
enormously. 


4065.  I  used   the  word  "  actually."     I   suggest  he 
said  it  was  13  millions  as  an  annual  ajnouut  of  coal. 
It  did  rise  from  56  million  tons  to  74  million  tons  in 
7  years? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  export? 

4066.  Yes?- Yes. 

4067.  You  were  not  ruined? — We  were  not  ruined. 
I  am  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  figures  there  in 
any  way. 

4068.  You   would    not  have   appeared    before   that 
Commission  if  you  had  not  been  assured  in  your  mind 
the  experts   were   right? — Naturally    I    believed   the 
experts. 

4069.  You  are  a  little  premature  in  accepting  the 
figure  put  in  in  this  Commission  with  regard  to  the 
8s    a  ton  of  coal? — That  may  be. 

4070.  It  must  be  subject  to  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion in  view  of  what  happened  before? — Undoubtedly. 

4071.  You   gave  evidence   to  the  effect   that  other 
economies  had  been  made  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
Are  you  rather  inclined  to  withdraw  that?— Yes. 

4072.  You    dealt   with    German  competition.      Did 
you   in  your  evidence  in  1907  very  properly  remind 
the  Departmental  Committee  that  Germany  had  lower 
railway  rates? — I  think  I  did. 

4073.  Did   these  German  railway  rates  alone   arise 
from  the  fact  that  Germany  had  a  nationalised  rail- 
way system? — I  cannot  remember  exactly  what  it  was. 

4074.  Is  it  a  fact,   without  saying  why,   that  the 
German  coal  rates  in  1907,  indeed  right  down  to  the 
outbreak   of  the  war,   were   much  lower  than   yours, 
and  in  spite  of  that  the  Prussian  Government  made 
an  enormous  profit  out  of  their  railways? — I  do  not 
know. 

4075.  Will  you   take  it  from  me  that  that  is  so? 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Prussian  Government  derived 
half  its  revenue  from  its  socialistic  undertakings? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that.     I  have  heard  that  its  State 
owned    mines   were   not   profitable. 

4076.  With    regard    to    the    German    competition, 
you  have  answered  Mr.  Webb  to  the  effect  that  you 
wore     aware     that    the     German     mines    had    been 
nationalised  and  the  wages  risen  very  greatly  during 
the  war? — I  did  not  tell  him  I  was  aware  of  that;  1 
took  it  from  Mr.  Webb. 

4077.  You  know  it  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge they  are  to  be  nationalised? — I  have  seen  it  in 
the  papers. 

4078.  What  is  your  view  of  that  on  the  effect  of 
German  competition? — It  is   impossible  to  say  what 
is  going  on  in  Germany  or  what   is  to  be  the  final 
upshot;  I  would  not  like  to  prophesy. 

4079.  If  we  work  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
bo   some    kind   of   ordered  Government    in    Germany 
and  they  nationalise  their  coal  mines,  what  is  your 
opinion    then? — Based    upon    what    I    have    already 
spoken  about,   it  is  not  very  good  for  Germany. 

4080.  And    with    regard    to    the    more    important 
nationalisation   of   German   railways,  would   you   not 
apprehend    great  economies? — That  is   impossible   to 
say. 

4081.  Take  the  transport  of  coal  in  Germany,  is  it 
not  a  fact  all  coal  is  transported  in  Germany  in  rail- 
way wagons  on  a  scientific  system,  whereas  here  it  is 
transported  in  little  trucks,   which  wastes  time?— It 
is  not  so  in  Northumberland. 

4082.  It  is  in  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country?-- 
Yes,  it  is  in  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country. 

4083.  You  told  us  that  so  far  as  your  domestic  coal 
output  was  concerned  you  sold  it  at  a  loss? — Yes. 

4084.  May  we  take  it  if  the  Coal  Controller's  De- 
partment  d'id    not   exist   you    would  be   selling  it_  at 
a   higher   price? — Yes,    if   we    could   get    the    price. 
Whatever   the  coal  costs  us  does  not  make  a  selling 
price?     The  selling  price  is  what  the  market  will  give 
us,  not  what  it  costs  us. 

4085.  If  the  Coal  Controller  did  not  exist  we  may 
take  it  you  would  be  selling  your  domestic  coal  at  a 
higher  price? — Yes. 

4086.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  not  for  the  Coal 
Controller   the    domestic    coal   would     be     selling     in 
London   at  a  higher   price   than   now? — Yes;   we  are 
under  war  conditions. 

4087.  That  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  after  all  you 
are  paying  on  the   whole    of    your     undertaking     a 
dividend?— We  are.     As  I  say,  the  whole  position  is 
artificial. 
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4068.  Yon  caid  in   reply  to   Mr.   Tawney   that  you 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country 
:ii  .(.  whole  if  large  dividends  were  drawn  out  by  some 
miuea  and  were  received  tor  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders and  it  would    add    to    the  prosperity  of  the 
country:' — Ye». 

4069.  Do  you  really  think,  taking  into  account  that 
that  would   mean  the   ill-distribution     of     wealth    as 
between  rich  and  .poor,  that  would   be  a  good  thing 
for  the  country  to  create  a  certain  number  of  large 
income*  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  incomes  I' — On 
the  basis   that  the   men  are   being   well   paid.     I   do 
not  mind  the  nit- n  always  being  well  paid ;  quite  the 
contrary. 

4090.  If  they  were  divided  up  in  fractions  amongst 
the  miners,  what  then- — How  could  you  do  that:-  If 
you  had  in  one  district  one  good  colliery  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  district  poor  ones,  if  that  one  colliery  was 
to  pay  large  sum*  to  its  miners,  what  would  happen 
to  the  others? 

4081.  That  could  be  met  by  a  gigantic  coal  trust 
to  pool  the  profits  of  the  coal  or  a  nationalised 
I  would  not  agree  that  is  a  good  thing.  I 
i  not  call  that  sound  finance. 

4092.  It  would  enable  you  to  do  it?— Yea. 

4093.  You  do  not  agree  to  a  great  coal  trust  being 
•  I.'- No. 

4094  not  agree  to  unification  in  that  way? 

4096.  You   are  opposed   to  financial   unification? — 

4096.  Are  you  opposed  to  national  unification? — I 
hare  not  considered  it. 

4097.  Mr.  Eton  Williamt:  I  want  to  put  a  question 
to  you  to  clear  up  the  price*  you  were  quoting  for 
inland  consumption.     You  said  the  price  for  the  rail- 
way companies  waa  34s.  3Jd.? — Yes. 

4098.  That  is  for  large  coal?— Yes. 

4099.  That  is  the  mixi  num  price  you  are  entitled 
uarge?— Yet. 

4100.  For     small     coal     your     .Maximum     price     is 
16..  9d.?— Yes. 

4101.  You  produce  two  tons  of  large  to  one  ton  of 
small?— Yes. 

4102.  Taking    those    figure*,    you    pet    an    average 
maximum  price  for  inland  consumption  of  21s.  9d.  ? 

:   Thome  are  not  th«  figure*  given 
before? 

4103.  Mr.   t'.r<in   \\illuimt.    I  am  going  to  go  into 
because  I  do  not  think  it  waa  worked  oat  cor- 

before.       It  is  2  tons  at  24i..3Jd.   and   1   ton 
at  16*.  9d.     That  is  6-3*.  odd  for  3  tons?— Yea. 
4I<H.  That  is  21s.  9d.,  being  one-third?— Ye*. 

4105.  So   that    is  an   average   maximum    prioe   for 
your  home  consumption  for  your  average  output? — 
Yes.     Will  you  let  me  go  over  this  again? 

4106.  Supposing  you   find   the   whole  of  your  coal 
at    those     price*,     the    average     price    per     ton     i- 
31s.  9d.?-Ye* 

4107.  Two  tons  of  large  at  34*.  3Jd.? 

1'.  ought  to  be  37*.  3Jd. 

4108.  Mr     /  .  ;n   ICiiliamj :    I    thought   the   figure* 
were  a  little  mixed? — I   can  tell  you   the   diff. 
between    us.      Mr.    William*   M    beginning    with    the 

we  were  charging ;  I  wa*  not  beginning  with  the 
cost. 

4109.  I  am  coming  to  that.     21s.  9d.   is  the  aver- 
age Yes. 

Ill"    The  cost  is  24*.   IJd.?— Ye*. 

111!  On  all  thp  coal  you  supply,  inland,  both 
large  and  small,  yon  lose'  2*.  3d.  a'  ton?— That  is 
right. 

•  112.  For  export  you  get  higher  price*?— Ye*,  for 
«'T|M>rt   WP  g«-t  higher  price*. 

•  113    Tho  higher  price*  which  you  have  got  enable 
you  to  exist? — Ye*. 

1114.  A*  far  as  Northumberland,  or  your  colliom-s 

are  coiwrrn*d.  at  any  rate,  the  public  have  not  had 

to   pay   high    prices    through    the   Controller :-     Quit.- 

4115.   In  tlm  absence  of  .••.ntn.l  they  would  have  had 

to  pay  very  much  higher  price*?— Yes,  that  wa*  the 

t   of  the  la«t  part  of   my  paragraph.      Really,   l! 

ui.rm;il.  •'*  s'r   '*•"  I'"' 

ore  wan  to  be  an  extra  co«t  on  coal,  thi*  would 

pot  our  price  op. 

:•  !•  : 


4116.  Is  your  coal  considered  one  of  the  best  quali- 
ties in  Northumberland? — Yes,   it  is;   it  is  what   we 
call  Northumberland  Primes. 

4117.  Your  collieries  are  as  well   equipped   as  any 
colliery '{ — Y'es. 

4118.  Above  the  average? — I  do  not  say  above  the 
average. 

4119.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  is  the  position 
with    regard  to   Northumberland:' — More  or  less.      I 
cannot  say  what  the  prices  of  the  others  are.     Some 
may  be  able  to  charge  at  a  higher  price  under  the  Act. 
Some  of  those  people  do,    but   1   cannot  answer   for 
them. 

4120.  We  were  told  German  railway  rates  were  lower 
than  ourn  for  export.     Do  you  know  whether  special 
export  rates  were  introduced  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment   to  encourage    that?— There    are   special   lower 
rates  to  the  seaboard  to  compete  with  British  coal. 

4121.  Such   rates  did  not  apply  for  inland  coal? — 
Such   rates  did    not   apply   for  inland.      These   were 
special  rates  towards  the  seaboard. 

4122.  Whilst  in  Germany  high  prices  were  charged 
for   inland  consumption   to  stimulate  export,   at  the 
present  time  the  high   prices  we  get  for  export  are 
helping  the  home  consumers  to  get  a  lower  price  for 
the  coal?— Ye*. 

4123.  Mr.  Hrrhrrt  Smith  :  C'an  \ou  tell  us  what  was 
the  cost  price  bf  production  before*  the  war? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  that  here.     I  can  get  it  for  you. 

I  l-Jt.  Can  you  give  me  what  were  your  selling  price* 
before  the  war?— Ye*. 

4120.   What  were  they?— I   have  taken  out  a  table 

of   ordinary   Northumberland   best  steam    and   steam 

small  coal.    The  price  in  1913,  on  June  30th,  that  was 

;  ally  the  highest  price  during  the  war,  was  15s. 

a  ton. 

4126.  Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  Is  that  large  coal?— Ye*. 
It  runs  from  13*.  to  las.  f.o.b.,  not  at  the  pit.     You 
might  take  1*.  off  for  putting  it  f.o.b. 

4127.  Mr.   Iltrlnit  Smith  :\ou  would  takeoff  morn 
than  -haps     It.  6,1.      That    would     make   it 
11*.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.  at  the.  pit. 

4138.  Mr.   II.   II     '  Do  the  railway  charges 

average  li.  6d.'f— Our*  do  not.    I  am  speaking  of  tin- 
ty.     This  is  for   Northumberland   steam   best. 

4129.  .Mr.  llrrbrrt  Smith:    Small?— Up  to  the  30th 
June,     1913.     there     was   quoted,   according     to     lln> 
various  qualities,  7i.  9J.  up  to  9*.  6<J. 

4130.  Nir  /-.  Chiozzn  Money.   F.o.b.?-  I  should  cor- 
rect that  again.     That  ia  6*.  3d.  to  8*.  at  the  pit. 

4131.  Mr.  Ilerbrrt  Smith  :    Have  you  told  us  if  the 
men'*  wages  rose  in  that  period — hewers'  wages? — I 
could  only  say  that  in  1913  our  fortnightly  wage*  sheet 
wa*  about  £27.000   a  fortnight.     In    pay  3,   that   is 
the  third  fortnight  in   191S.   it   wan  £68,000  and  far 
fewer  men  were  there  thon  than  in   1913. 

4133.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Will  you  repeat  the  figures 
in  full?— Our  fortnightly  wages  sheet  in  1013  was 
«>5  on  the  average  for  the  fortnight.  The  aver- 
age for  1918  was  £41,633  for  the  fortnight;  for  the 
three  first  fortnights  of  this  year  the  average  has  been 

.'17. 

11. 13.  )fr.  llobrrt  Smillir :  For  the  same  output? — 
Not  the  same  output  or  the  same  number  of  men. 
The  amount  of  money  that  wa*  being  paid  to  the 
minors  is  what  I  have  said. 

tl.U.  Mr.  Frank  Hodgti:  You  selected  a  fortnight 
in  1913?— No,  I  took  the  average  for  1913  and  I  gave 
you  the  average  for  1918. 

413.5.  Yon  selected  a  particular  fortnight  in  1919? 
— I  will  give  you  the  average  for  1918.  The  average 
for  1913,  £27,000;  the  average  for  1918,  £41,000,  :m>! 
I  have  given  you  the  first  fortnights  in  this  year. 

Mr.  Frnnk  Uodyn:  You  have  given  us  the  high- 
est figure. 

4136.  Mr.  Kmti  \\'illi'imt:    Do  you  know  ho\v  many 
lea*    men?— The    fortnightly    average    in     1913    was 
£27,395.     That   is.   of  course,   very  much   more  than 
it  was  in  U»H>.     I   "ill   uivr  you   UM  averages  if  you 
like  from  1910.     In  1!)10  the 'fortnightly  average  was 
£20,849;  in  1911  tho  fortnightly  average  was  121,263. 

4137.  Mr.  llrrbrrl  Smith  :   All  thesp  figures  arc  mi* 
li-nding    unless   you    give   us  the   prioas  at  tho   sam« 
time? --We  will  stick  then  to  1913. 
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4138.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    Yes,   prior   to  the  war 
now? — £27,395   was   the   average    fortnight,    and   in 
1918  it  went  up  to   £41,523,   average  per   fortnight. 
1  gave  you  the  three  fortnights.     I  have  the   fourth 
fortnight.      The    first    fortnight    was    £46,139;    the 
second      fortnight     £51,394;     the     third     fortnight 
£53,217;    and   the    fourth   fortnight    about    £52,000. 
I   have  not  the   exact  figure   for  that;   it  is  hardly 
worked  out,  but  it  was  over  £52,000. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Those  figures   as   given    shew 
nothing  like  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

4139.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :   What  about  the  number 
of  menp — The  number  of  men  was  very    much  less  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4140.  What   did    it    come   to    with    regard    to   the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1913;  how  many  men 
and   boys? — At   the   beginning   of   the  year   we   had 
9,243. 

4141.  Take  the  beginning  of  1918?— In  the  begin- 
ning  of   1918   it   was   7,722.     I  have  not  the  figures 
for  the  last  one.     I  can  get  you  that.     I  had  to  come 
away  in  a  hurry. 

4142.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  This  is  entirely  mislead- 
ing?— They  are  less  than  the  1913  figures. 

4143.  They  are  not  less  than  1918?— They  are  not 
less  than  1918. 

4144.  That   is  why  I  say  it  is  misleading? — I  will 
get  you  the  exact  figures. 

4145.  Let    us  keep    between    1913  and    1918.     You 
have  the  figures  there? — In  1919  they  are  less  than  in 
1913.  The  number  of  men  is  less   now  than   in   1913 
when  it  was  £27,000. 

4146.  My  point  is  there  are  more  in  1919  than  in 
1918?— Quite  right. 

4147.  Then  on  these  figures  you  have  given  us  the 
wages   have  gone  up    in   proportion   to   the   price  of 
coal? — No.     As   I   said  all   along,  the  cost  of  coal  is 
entirely  artificial,  and  has  been  made  so  by  the  Coal 
Controller. 

4148.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  You  say  it  has  been  kept 
down? — Not  on  the  whole  export  and  home  consump- 
tion together. 

4149.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :    What   was  the  propor- 
tion   between   home   consumption  and   export  before 
the  war,  and  now  ? — Before  the  war  we  used  to  export 
about  84  per  cent,  of  our  vendible  coal. 

4150.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  That  includes  the  coast 
trade? — No.     That  is  export  to  foreign  countries. 

4151.  Si?-  L.  Chiozza  Money:  What  is  it  now? — The 
amount  of   coal  we  sent  inland   lor  the  six  months 
ended   28th   December,   1918,   was  40  per  cent.     We 
sent  to  the  Admiralty  16  per  cent. 

4152.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     When    you    say 
"  export,"  what  does  that  mean? — The  Admiralty  is 
export. 

4153.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Tell  us  the  price  between 
export  and  inland. 

4154.  Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper :   Will  you  let  the  witness 
finish  what  he  was  giving  us?     He  was  reading  the 
percentages? — I   will   give  you   the  different   percen- 
tages of  the  different    classes  we  sent    to    different 
places.     40  per  cent,  went  inland;  16  per  cent,  went 
to  the  Admiralty;  -4  per  cent,  for  bunkers;  we  did 
not  supply  many  bunkers ;  for  France  19J  per  cent. ; 
other  Allies  1  per  cent;  neutrals  23  per  cent.     It  is 
from  the  neutrals  we  get  these  very  high  prices. 

4155.  Give  us  any  idea  what  you  sell  for  to  neu- 
trals?— We  have  not  done  this  throughout,   but   we 
have  lately  sold  to  neutrals  at  90s.  for  large  coal  and 
70s.  for  small  coal. 

4156.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    At  the  pit?— No,  f.o.b. 

4157.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith  :    Am  I  right  in  saying 
your  people  work  six  hours  already? — 7i  hours,   our 
men  work. 

4158.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— 7J  hours  from 
bank  to  bank. 

4159.  How   much  time   is  taken   up,   I   mean   how 
much   is  taken   up   from  bank  to   bank? — About   1£ 
hours. 

4160.  That  is  in  anl  out?— Yea,  in  and  out. 

4161.  It  is  1}  hours  divided  by  2? — 1J  hours  alto- 
gether you  mean? 

4162.  That  is  right?— Yea. 


4163.  How    many    days    a    week? — Five   days    one 
week,  six  days  the  other. 

4164.  Was  that  so  before  the  war? — It  always  has 
been. 

4165.  If    Mr.    Balfour's    figures    were    correct    of 
8s.  2d.  it  would  not  affect  you? 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:    That  was  not  my  figure,   it 
was  used  by  a  witness. 

4166.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   It  would  not  affect  you 
in  the  same  way  with  6J  hours  as"  with  a  longer  day? 
No,  we  are  7£  hours.     We  have  the  benefit  of  that. 
That  is  the  hewers  only,  the  coalfillera  work  8  hours. 
I    would    rather   like   to  leave   that  evidence  to  the 
mining  experts.     They  will  deal  with  that  part  of  it. 

4167.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :    A   hewer's  hours  vary 
too;  there  are  three  grades  of  hewers? — Yes. 

4168.  7£  hours  is  the  longest? — Yes,  I  am  speaking 
of  our  own  collieries. 

4169.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   7£  hours  you  say  is  the 
longest? — Yes.    There  are  what  we  call  the  short  hour 
pits  and  the  long  hour  pita.     Ours  are  long  hour  pits 
working  7£  hours.    The  short  hour  pits  work  7  hours. 

4170.  Mr.   R.  W.   Cooper :   When  you  speak  about 
your  pits  working  5  days  one  week  and  6  days  another 
week  at  what  time  do  you  cease  coal  drawing  during 
the  work  of  the  6  days? — 5  o'clock  at  night  except  on 
Saturday. 

4171.  What  time  do  you  desist  on  the  Saturday? — 
From  2  to  3  o'clock  at  different  positions. 

4172.  One    Saturday    you    are    entirely    idle,    then 
the  next  Saturday  you  work  until  3  o'clock? — They 
do  not  work  as  long  a  shift  on  the  Saturday  as  on 
the  ordinary  day. 

4173.  You  are    a    member    of    the  Coal    and    Coke 
Supply  Committee  for  Northumberland? — Yes. 

4174.  Can   you   tell   me,    for   the   half-year  ending 
December  28th  for  the  whole  county,  the  percentage 
of  coal  supplied   inland   and   the  percentage  of   coal 
exported?— The  percentage  of  coal  sold  inland,  47-9 
per  cent. 

4175.  And   export? — I    do    not   know    whether  you 
call  Admiralty  export? 

4176.  Yes,   perhaps  I  should  say  shipment? — That 
would  be  52-1  per  ecnt. 

4177.  Neutrals? — 12-8  per  cent. 

4178.  France   and  other  Allies?— 15-4  per  cent,   to 
France;  other  Allies  1-5  per  cent. 

4179.  Bunkers? — 3-4  per  cent. 

4180.  And  the  Admiralty? — 19  per  cent. 

4181.  Now   a  question  or  two  about  your  own  col- 
lieries.    I  think,  the  Ashington  Coal  Company  is  the 
biggest   colliery   undertaking    in    Northumberland? — 
It  is. 

4182.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it? 
—Since  1899. 

4183.  Has    it    been    developed   as    an    undertaking 
since  you  first  became  connected  with  it? — Yes. 

4184.  Have   you    sunk  any   pits?— Yes,    very   con- 
siderably since  then. 

4185.  Kindly  explain  to  the  Commission  the  extent 
of  your  developments  in  the  last  20  years  ? — We  have 
practically  doubled  the  output  at  Woodhorn  Colliery. 
We  equipped  another  pit  at  Woodhorn  Colliery.     We 
have    laid   down    a    new   pit    entirely    at   Ellington. 
These  are    the    extensions    as    far   as    collieries   are 
concerned. 

4186.  Linton   and  Ashington   were   in   existence  as 
pits    when    you    went    there?— Yes,    and    Woodlioru 
No.  1.     There  was  one  drawing  shaft  there  and  there 
are  two  now.  * 

4187.  Do  you  know  of  any   available  coal   in  the 
vicinity  of  your  undertaking  that  is  not  now  leased 
or  worked? — None. 

4188.  You  have  said  there  is  none  not  in  course  of 
being  worked? — Quite. 

4189.  You   are    a    member   of    the   Blyth    Harbour 
Commission? — Yes. 

4190.  What  proportion    of    the    Ashington    coal    is 
shipped  at  Blyth? — The  great  bulk  of  the  shipments 
are  at  Blyth. 

4191.  Has    Blyth    Harbour    been    developed    as    a 
means  of  shipment  since  you  became  acquainted  with 
Ashington? — Yes,  it  was  already  on  the  way,   but  it 
has  increased  enormously  since  then. 
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4182.  \Vhat   proportion  of    the  revenue   of    Blvti 
Harbour   is  paid  for   by   the  coal  owners,  including 
ships  engaged  in  carrying  coal?-It  is  almost  entirely 
.  Now  as  regards  the  means  of  transport     Who 
s  the  railway  leading  to  Blyth  Harbour  from  your 
pit       The  .North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

;    Do  they  perform  every  service  of  conveyance 
from  pit  to  the  ship? — Yes. 

4i:»5.  That  is  to  say  they  own  the  railway,  provide 
trucks  and  locomotives  and  the  shipping  places 
in    the    harbour    and    perform    the    services    in    the 
na  r  bo  ur .'  — Yes. 

4196.  They  charge  an  inclusive  rate  of  so  much  per 
ton  from  pit  to  the  ship?— Yes 

wag^n.  Cr  **"  *Creen*   *°   **  Pit?-Y«.    including 

1198.     Do  you   find   the  North  Eastern  service  an 
effective  service?— Very. 

Give  us  for  each  of  your  pita  what  I  may  call 
the  railway  rate  which  the  railway  company  charges 
rforming  for  each    pit   the   services   you  have 
IP— From  Aihington  it  is  8Jd.  a  ton  to  Blyth. 
I  am  talkme  of  fchrth      Yon  do  not  go  to  the 


4301.  Do  you  think  those  are  reasonable  charges  for 
the  services  rendered  ?—  Yes,  I  do. 
4303.  Now  a  question  about  your  pit*  themselves 

JStit^ST:  *f  Mr  T-»«y.  i  *S3r££ 

rightly  that  the  two  elements  of  cost  in  putting  coals 
on  board  ship  were  the  cost  of  producing  the  coal  out 
of  the  ground  and  putting  the  coal  into  the  wagons 

to  X:  d&3S£T  ""  °f  tr8nSp0rt  from  the  -" 
4303.  Yon  have   explained    the   cost   of   transport 
regards  the  cent  of  working  and  raising  coal^nd 
putting  ,t  into  the  wagon,  at  the  pit,   I  fuppos*  L 
ifferent    pit.    that  varTe.   according   to    the 

' 


-tur-1 


4307.  Or  vice  versa?-  Yes. 

4         Now  there  are  one  or  two  matters  of  detail 


hi.  cowent  be  «>ld 

*•  Pric- 

J.  In  the  raw  of  France  and  the  Allies  the  terms 

were  ^  d  *° 


4210    In  the  case  of  neutral.,  they  were  to  be  .old  .! 
a  m.n.mum  prioeP-Yes;  the  idea  was  £  gtt  M  much 

ad.  .  it   nrfraU  "  P0?*1''   the  neutraU  having 
made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  war. 

which 


-, 

Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  the  cost 
t    t.mbe,    was    More    the    w.r?-Tho    buy^g 


?~I    C*°    r«raemb*r- 


Take    the 

""  72 


That  was  before  the  war?—  Yes. 

(16TkT*k6  thc  "?*  Mn*1 

li  •  w   Pnce   *^dV   for 
I  hav«  to  work  that  oat. 

'  '  ,°'7  jt  *«  «"»  'n  standards?-If  yoa  take  it 
li,  we  could  buy  a  cargo  before  the  war 
•t   .bout   £.3   a  standard   c.i.f.   on   the   East  Coast. 
e  price  recently  has  (Men  350. 

Th»t  i,  £17  10..  Od.P-Yes.    The  other  day 
•ion    on    that   owing   to   the    freight 

"Taft  ^1  *  ^-in.11  zr  n&  *°  450i-  and  more- 

4319.  Th.t  is  £32  10..  Od.?—  Yes. 
2*462 


4220.  That   was   one  of   the   worst   periods  of   the 
war? — During   the   worst*  period  of    the  war   it   was 
more  than  that;  but  460s.  was  quite  a  common  price. 

4221.  .Mr.    Umillte:    You   have    paid    this    for    im- 
ported  timber? — Yes.     I    am    speaking    of    imported 
timber  entirely. 

4222.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.   Does   the  £15  mean 
at   the   present   time?— Yes,    and   this   is  the   lowest 
quotation  we  have  had. 

4223.  Mr.   li.  W.   Cooper:   At  one  period   the  im- 
portation of   foreign   timber   was   prohibited  or  had 
ceased-' — It   was   prohibited. 

4224.  By    the   Timber    Controller  ?— Yes ;   and   only 
recently  has    it    been    allowed    from    Norway     and 
Sweden  for  sailing  ships. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  there  was  au  effort 
made  to  utilise  home-grown  timber?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

4226.  In  certain  districts  associations  were  formed 
called  Pit  wood  Associations? — Yes. 

4L'i'7.  Registered  associations  comprised  of  all  the 
colliery  owners  in  the  district?— Yes. 

4228.  You  are  a  director  of  the  North  Country  Pit- 
head Association?— Yes. 

4229.  Can    you     give    us    from    your    knowledge, 
Jealing  with  home-grown  timber,  some  idea  of  what 

the  price  of  home-grown  timber  was  before  the 
war,  during  the  war,  and  now?— In  our  collieries  we 
never  used  home-grown  timber  before  th«  war;  we 
did  not  care  for  it.  It  is  not  so  good  as  imported 
timber  from  the  point  of  view  of  easy  handling  and 
durability.  I  could  not  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
price  before  the  war,  but  practically  it  would  be  of 
next  to  no  value. 

Chairman :  Some  days  ago  I  caused  this  letter  to 
be  written  to  Mr.  Flix,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
McNair,  the  Secretary.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Dear 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  state  that  they  would  be  obliged  if  you 
would,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  furnish  them 
« ith  a  statement  showing  the  fluctuations  during  the 
period  of  10  years  prior  to  the  end  of  1918  in  Jhe 
case  of  the  following  principal  materials  concerned 
in  the  production  of  coal : — (1)  Pitwood,  including 
mining  timber;  (2)  rails,  heavy  and  underground; 
(3)  explosive.;  (4)  horses  and  ponies;  (5)  horse  and 
pony  feeders;  (6)  steel  ropes  of  all  kinds.  As  the 
Commission  is  under  an  obligation  to  report  not  later 
than  the  20th  March,  I  am  instructed  to  convey  to 
you  the  Chairman's  pressing  request  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  it  possible  to  give  speedy  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  When  the  statement  has  been 
made  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  for  some  member  of 
your  staff  to  enter  the  witness  box  and  prove  it  for- 
mally." We  selected  those  six  thing..  After  consul- 
tation with  the  Chief  Inspector,  Sir  Richard  Red- 
may  ne,  that  letter  was  written.  That  table  is  being 
prepared,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  to-day.  It  will 
be  here  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  then  I  can 
put  this  information  directly  before  you  from  the 
main  source.  If  any  member  of  the  Committee  can 
suggest  anything  beyond  those  six,  if  he  will  let  me  do 
it.  I  will-try  And  get  it  done.  We  have  had  to  work 
at  high  prewnre,  and  those  are  the  six  we  thought  of; 
pitwood,  including  mining  timber;  rails,  heavy  and 
underground;  explosives;  horse  and  pony  feeders; 
steel  ropes  of  all  kinds.  If  anybody  can  think  of 
anything  else  in  the  interval,  I  will  not  promise  to 
get  it,  but  I  will  promise  to  try  and  get  it. 

Witneti:  May  I  explain  to  Mr.  Smillie  the  amount 
I  gave  before  when  I  said  about  a  shilling  was  the 
difference  between  our  coal  in  trucks  and  f.o.b.  I 
.gave  the  railway  rates  at  about  9d.,  but  there  are 
also  dues  at  Blyth  Harbour  of  about  3d.  per  ton,  and 
that  makes  up  the  shilling. 

4230.  Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper:     Dues  payable    to    the 
Blyth  Harbour  Commissioners? — Yes,  I  include  those 
in  the  transport  price  f.o.b. 

4231.  Now  with  regard  to  the  size  of  railway  trucks 
employed? 

4232.  .Sir.  L.  Chiozza  Money :   The  witness  did  not 
give  the  interesting  answer  about  the  present  price 
being  paid  for  home  grown  timber? — The  home  grown 
timber  is  subject  to  maximum  prices  under  the  Coal 
Controller's  Order.     For  the  size  which   we  used  to 
pay  3s.   IJd.  for  we  pay  now  11s.  M. 
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Chairman :  This  is  all  coining  in  the  table  we  are 
going  to  have.  • 

4235.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  You  said  the  present 
timber  prices  are  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Timber 
Controller  ? — Yes. 

4234.  Now  a  questdou  about  railway  trucks.     Dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  there  been  any  change  in  the 
size  of  the  trucks  employed  by  the  railway  company? 
— Very  great. 

4235.  What   is  that? — When    I   first   came   to    the 
Arlington  Colliery  Company  the  only  trucks  we  had 
were  10  ton  trucks.     We  then  got  to  15  ton  trucks, 
then  we  went  from  15  ton  trucks  to  20  ton  trucks  and 
then  up  u>  40  tons;  we  are  now  running  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  40  ton  trucks  and  20  ton  trucks. 

4236.  When  you  say   "  we,"   who   do  you  mean? — 
The  North  Eastern  Company  are  supplying  us  with 
trucks  of  that  size. 

4237.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham:     Blyth    can    handle 
those? — Yes,    those   regularly     go     for    shipment    to 
Blyth. 

4238.  Mr.  11.  W.  Cooper:  The  shipping  appliances 
at  Blyth  are  comparatively  speaking,  modern? — Yes, 
some  of  them.     They  are  now  busy  erecting  modern 
appliances;  they  are  not  quite  complete. 

4239.  How  are  they  arranged  to  accommodate  the 
40  ton  trucks? — The  staiths  were  special  staiths. 

4240.  And   they  were   adapted   to  take  the  40  ton 
trucks?— Yes. 

4241.  Can  you  tell  me  from  your  local  knowledge 
whether  you  do  occasionally  send  small  quantities  'of 
coal  to  the  Tyne  Dock? — Yes. 

4242.  That  belongs  to  the  North   Eastern  Railway 
Company  ? — Yes. 

4243.  It  is  the  largest  dock  in  the  river  Tyne? 

Yes. 

4244.  Do  you  know  whether  the  coal  etaiths  at  Tyne 
Dock  can  receive  40  ton  trucks?— They  cannot. 

4245.  Now  a  question  about  your  equipment.    You 
[   think  have   mutual   accommodation  between  your- 
selves and  the  Northern   Counties  Supply  Company, 
which  was  a  small  undertaking  and  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Newcastle  Electric  Supply  Company? Yes. 

4246.  That  is  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Merz 
was  the  principal  organiser? — Yes. 

4247.  Have    you    since    you    went    to   Ashington, 
adopted    electrical    power? — Yes,    very    largely,    not 
entirely. 

4248.  You  have  done  it  largely? — Yes. 

4249.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  did  not  do  it 
entirely? — It    meant  scrapping    a    lot  of    very   good 
machinery  which  we  thought  was  doing  very  economi- 
cal work  as  it  was,  and  is. 

4250.  The   time    will    come    when    the  life   of  that 
machinery  is  done  with,  and  you  will  then  no  doubt 
use  electrical  power  ?— That  is  our  idea. 

4251.  You  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about 
your  farms  and  fire  clay.     Am  I  right  in  putting  it 
generally  that  in  the  north,  except  in  special  cases  in 
Durham,  fire  clay  is  a  drug,  and   unsaleable? — Per- 
fectly so. 

4252.  With  regard  to  your  farm,  do  you  include  thtr 
profit  from  the  farm  in  your  return  under  Form  G 
to  the  Controller? — No. 

4253.  Therefore,  I  take  it,  the  farm  being  excluded 
from  the  Excess  Profits  Act  you  exclude  the  farm  from 
your  Excess  Profit  Return? — We  do. 

4254.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  being  owners 
of  land.     I  think  there  was  some  confusion  of  thought- 
there.     That  was  a  private  limited  company,   was  it 
not,  in  which  the  Ashington  Colliery  had  no  interest 
at  all?     That  is  so. 

4255.  It  really  is,   I  think,   an  estate  belonging  to- 
the  late  Mr.  William  Millburn,  and  converted  by  him 
into  a  family  company  ? — That  is  so.     We  do  own  one 
place  of  about  300  acres. 

4256.  The   other   colliery   proprietors  in  Ashington 
have  no  interest  at  all  in  the  Millburn  Estates? — No, 
nothing   at   all. 

4257.  They  are  two   absolutely   separate    undertak- 
ings?— Yes. 

4258.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Is  the  Ashington 
pany  a  private  limited  company?— Yes. 


4JJ69.  That  is  why  you  do  not  issue  a  balance  sheet? 
— That  is  so. 

4260.  There  seemed  to   be   a   confusion    about   tho 
facts,  BO  I  tried  to  get  the  facts  out  for  what  they 
Mere    worth. 

4261.  Mr.  Frank  Hodycs :   You  were  not  the  Tech- 
nical General  Manager? — No. 

4262.  The  Commercial  General  Manager? — That  is 
so. 

4263.  The  prk-e  you  said  you  received  for  coal  from 
railway  companies,  for  big  steam  coal,  was  24s.   ;i .',•/. 
a  ton? — Yes. 

4264.  That  price  was  the  maximum  price  permitted 
by  the   Coal   Prices   Limitation   Act   and   the   subse- 
quent  Orders? — That  is  right. 

4265.  Does  not  the  price  then  depend  upon  what 
you  charged  the  same  railway  people  before  the  war? 
—Yes. 

4266.  Therefore,   if  you  were  selling  at  low   prices 
to  the  railway  company  before  the  war  for  some  special 
reason  your  prices  would  be  equally  low  as  compared 
with  the    minimum    price     under    the    Coal   Prices 
Limitation  Act?— -That  is  so.     Of  course  we  naturally 
sold  at  the  best  prices  we  could  get. 

4267.  The  average  price  for  1917  for  best  Northum- 
berland screened  coming  free  on  board  at  Blyth  was 
30s.  a  ton?— Yes,  in  1917. 

4268.  How  does  it  come  about  that  you  sell  your 
coal  to  a  railway  company,  or  perhaps  there  is  more 
than  one,    at  such   a   considerably   less   price? — This 
price  that  you  are  reading  from  is  the  price  f.o.b., 
which  would  be  for  neutral  trade. 

4269.  No?— Yes. 

4270.  I  am  giving  you  the  average  prices  for  best 
Northumberland  screene-1   f.o.b.   1917? — If    you     are 
speaking  of  f.o.b.  prices  .at  Newcastle  for  best  North- 
umberland steam  coal,  that  is  for  the  open  market 
and  that  would   be  the  price  then  to  neutrals,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  figure  I  have  here  as  being  the 
price  of  June  30th   for   best   Northumberland   steam 
coal  f.o.b.   for  shipment  to  neutrals. 

4271.  This  seems  to  have  some  relevance.     I  want 
to  put  it  to  you  the  reason  why  you  £ell  coal  at  that 
price  to  railway  companies  is  because  they  accommo- 
date you  in  allowing  you  to  get  your  coal  from  the 
pit  to  Blyth  at  the  comparatively  low  figure  of  7^d. 
per  ton  ? — 8£d.  is  the  cheapest  rate ;  not  that  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.     Once  a  rate  is  fixed  from  a 
colliery  the  rate  is  fixed.     When  v/o  begin  to  negotiate 
with  a  railway  company  for  the  supply  of  coal  for 
locomotive  use  we  take  no  consideration  beyond  that 
into    account. 

4272.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  are  getting  now 
for   inland     consumption   for   best     large   coal? — The 
highest  price  is  24s.  3^d.  for  best  large  steam  coal. 

4273.  Is  that  the  best  price  you  are  getting? — That 
is  the  best  price  we  are  getting. 

4274.  From  any  customer? — We  are  not  allowed  to 
charge  more.     I   had   better   correct  that,   for  house 
coal.     1  was  speaking  of  steam  coal  all  the  time.    For 
house  coal   we  are  getting  morj.       We  are  getting 
26s.  6d. 

4275.  I  am  putting  this,   are  you  selling  coal  for 
inland  consumption,    best  Northumberland    screened, 
at  a  higher  price  than  you  are  getting  from  this  par- 
ticular railway  company? — No,  we  are  not. 

4276.  What  percentage  of   your  coal   goes  to   this 
railway    company? — I   said  railway   companies.     Our 
contract   with  the   North  Eastern  Railway   Company 
is    for    about    6,000    tons    a    month,    speaking    from 
jnemory.     I   could  not  say   how   much  we  supply   to 
others.     At  present  we  are  supplying  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  railway  companies. 

4277.  Although   you   put  the  cost   per  ton   against 
the  particular  quantity  of  coal  you  are  selling  to  the 
particular  railway  companies? — Yes. 

4278.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  unfair?     Why  did 
you    not   put   the   cost  per   ton  against   the  average 
inland  price? — We  could  not  say  because  we  sold  to 
the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company — we  are  not,  as 
u  matter  of  fact,   getting  24s.   3id.   from  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company.     As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  getting  two  prices  from  them,  one,  speaking  from 
memory  which  I  think  is  correct,  is  22s.  9d.  for  one 
portion  of  the  contract,  but  after  the  war  began  they 
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came  upon  us  for  an  increased  quantity.  We  said  we 
could  not  give  them  that  at  the  original  contract 
price  because  we  could  show  at  the  period  they  came 
a  higher  price,  and  we  got  24«.  3id.  for  the  extra 
quantity.  We  want  to  get  the  highest  price. 

42-79.  I  want  to  examine  those  figures  in  consider- 
ably more  detail  before  I  satisfy  myself  you  charge  the 
cost  against  the  actual  inland  price  you  could  get. 
You  are  a  private  limited  company? — Yes. 

4280.  You  do  not  publish  balance  sheets? — No. 

4281.  Why  not?     I  did  not  know  you  would  want 
them  brought  here.     I  have  particulars  of  the  profits 
if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

.S'ir  Arthur  Duekham  :  Shall  we  get  those  in  Mr. 
Dickinson's  figures? 

Mr.  liobert  Smillie:  It  would  prevent  a  long  cross- 
examination  if  we  had  the  capital  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Frank  Jlodyet:  That  is  very  essential 
infoimition,  and  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment, 
but  that  is  not  my  point  at  present.  Can  you  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  the  amount  of  money  your 
company  spent  in  five  years  prior  to  1914  for  repairs, 
renewals,  depreciation,  and  development? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  now.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  ask 
me  anything  of  that  sort.  I  came  here  really  on  the 
question  of  export. 

4388.  Can  you  provide  ux  with  them? — No  doubt 
we  could  take  out  that. 

4284.  And    the   amount   of    money   you  have  spent 
on   renewals,   repairs,  depreciation   and   development 
for  five  years  since  1913? — Yes. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Since  1913  or  before? 
Frank  Hodyei:    I  ask  for  both. 
•'man?    Before  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
•    Mr.  Frank  Hrxlijtt:  How  long  has  your  com- 
pany been  in  existence? — As  a  limited  company  since 

4286.  Twenty-one  years*— Yes. 

4287.  What  was  its  original  capital?— In  1898* 

4288.  Yes?— The    total     amount    of    capital     was 

cnrjio 

4389.  How  made  np? — Made  up  of  ordinary  capital 
82,640    £10    shares,     with     £8    only    paid.  *  making 
£261,120,   and  52,600  preference  shares  of  £10  fully 
paid. 

4300.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  What  interest?— 5  pet- 
cent. 

4291.  .Vr.    Frank    Hodge.t:    Can  von    give    us   the 
annual  rate  of  interest  which  you  have  declared  on 
your    ordinary    capital    since    then? — Of  coarse  we 
have  added  largely  since  then  to  the  capital.       You 
speak  of  what  i«  the  capital  of  the  company.     It  i« 
difficult  to  give   the  capital  of  a  colliery  company; 
we  are  continually  adding  to  it. 

4292.  We  want   to  get  at   that. 

4293.  Mr.   Robert  Smittie:    There  was  new  capital 
subscribed :'     There   was   no   new    capital    subscribed. 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  the  information,  but  a*  it  is 
a   private   oompanv,    is   it  quite    fair   to   give   it   in 
public?     I  am  willing  to  give  you  the  information. 

4294.  Mr.    Ttoburt    Smillir:    We   ought  to   fix    this 
now.     The  witness's  point  is  a  very   fair  one.     You 
are  bound   to  supply   the  Commission   with   it.— We 


should  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  list  of  suggestions  1 
make  here  are  the  questions  which  are  really  appli- 
cable to  every  similarly  situated  colliery  in  the  coal 
industry. 

''A>nrin<in:  Would  you  mind  doing  this,  Mr. 
Hodges?  You  have  some  questions  which,  if  I  may 
say  so,  are  very  pertinent  ones.  Will  you  read  them 
out  slowly,  and  then  we  shall  know  exactly  what  you 
want? 

31r.  Frank  Hodyes  :  (I)  The  original  capital,  and 
how  the  capital  has  been  increased.  (2)  The  annual 
profits  divisable  and  put  to  reserve. 

Chairman  :    Since    when  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:  In  a  company  of  this  descrip- 
tion since  the  commencement. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:   You  mean  actually  divided? 

.Vr.  Frank  Hodges:  Yes,  divided,  and  the  profit 
put  to  reserve.  In  a  company  of  this  description, 
which  is  only  20  years  old,  I  should  say  from  the 
commencement. 

Chairman  :   What  is  the  next  question  ? 

Sir.  Frank  Hodgn  :  The  amount  of  undivided  pro- 
fit that  has  gone  to  increase  the  original  capital. 
Lastly,  the  amount  of  money  there  has  been  set  aside 
for  renewals,  development,  depreciation  and  general 
improvement  (a)  for  the  five  years  prior  to  the  war, 
and  (b)  for  the  war  period. 

I'hainnan:   Anything  else,  Mr.  Hodges? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgrt  :    That  covers  all  at  present. 

t'h-tirmnn:  I  quite  appreciate  your  point,  and  Mr. 
Smillie  has  very  fairly  said  it  is  a  reasonable  one. 
The  first  thing  is,  when  can  you  let  us  have  these 
things? 

Witneu:  If  I  could  get  the  list  I  would  tele- 
graph to  Newcastle  for  them. 

4295.  Chairman:    Would   it  be  here  by  to-morrow? 
I  should  think  so.    If  not  to-morrow  the  next  day  ; 

the  posts  are  very  uncertain. 

4296.  Would   you    be  able   to  be  here  yourself?     I 
will  make  a  point  of  being  hero  myself. 

4297.  Will  you  let  us  have  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  — 
12  copies?—  I  will  ask  them  to  take  it  out. 

4298.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :   There  is  one  question  I 
want  to  put  to  clear  up  the  point  with  regard  to  your 
railway  rates.     They   were    fixed   some  years  ago?  — 
Yes. 

4299.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  they  were  fixed 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion   before    a    Parliamentary    Committee    about 
25  years  ago?—  Yes,  1- 

rm/m  :   The  North  Kastern  Provisional  Act  you 
mean? 

.Vr.  P.  W.  Cooper:  There  is  a  special  Act  of  the 
h  Eastern,  not  the  Provisional  Act.  The  point 
is  that  they  asked  for  powers,  and  the  Ashing- 
ton  Company  and  other  companies  opposed  tl 
and  got  a  special  rate  put  into  the  Act  applicable 
for  all  time.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  price  of 
coal. 

I'hnirmnn:     It     is    not    under    one    of    the    1893 


Mr.  V.  W.  Cooper:    No. 


(Adjovrnrd  for  a  thort   time.) 


4800  Mr  Arthur  Bol/our:  Are  you  fearing  the 
competition  of  America  in  your  neutral  markete  at 
the  present  time?- Yes.  At  tho  present  moment 
several  definite  offer*  of  co«J  have  been  received  from 
America,  which  are  certainly  under  the  prices  < 

Ji  coal.  At  the  present  moment  the  buyers  in 
•one  case*  have  been  hesitating;  others,  I  under- 
stand, have  actually  bought,  but  the  Americans  in 
addition  to  Uieir  offer*,  havo  offered  to  supply  trial 
earaoea,  riving  14  days  to  decide  if  a  cargo  is  s*U»- 
tartSr?"^.  $  -»S»ory,  th«  the  contractor  will 

P<4301  So  that  if  the  control  lasta  and  you  lose  a 
OOMtderable  portion  of  your  neutral  trade  to  America 
yon  wiD  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  money  oti  y.tir 
Working' --We  would  under  those  circumstance*,  but 
I  .honld  *ey  that  tho  Control  will  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  that  and  we  would  have  to  reduce  prices 
to  meet  the  competition 


4302.  You  would   havo  to   reduce  the   prices?  —  We 
would  have  to  reduce  the  prices  rather  than  let  the 
trade  go  to  America  at  those  high  prices  if  we  have 
the  coal  to  supply.    One  of  the  reasons  that  is  making 
neutrals  inclined  to  take  these  offers  is  the  fear  that 
Britain  may  not  be  able  to  supply  the  coal  to  them. 

4303.  Then,  if  you  reduce  your  price*,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  run  your  colliery  at  a  profit  at  all?  —  Thorn 
is  certainly  a  margin  at  present,  a*  is  shown  in  these 
figure*,  but  a*  that  margin  decrease*,  then  the  trouble 


4304.  A  question  was  put  to  you  a*  regards  the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  in  Germany.  Of  course 
one  does  not  know  what  will  happen,  but,  presuming 
the  mines  were  nationalised,  ut  it  not 


that  Germany  would  be  forced  to  export  ooal  in  order 
to  obtain  raw  materials  from  outside?  —  That  is  what 
I  meant  when  I  said  before  that  Germany  would  Le 
almost  forced  to  export  ooal. 
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4305.  To  obtain   raw  materials   from  outside? — To 
obtain  raw  materials  from  outside. 

4306.  To  carry  on  her  industries? — Yes. 

4307.  And  to  employ  her  people? — Quite. 

4308.  Therefore,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  Ger- 
many would  export  that  coal  at  a  low  price  to  meet 
the  competition  from  out-side,  or  at  a  lower  price  than 
tha  outside  competition  and  that  the  German  people 
would  pay  the  difference  either  in  rates  or  in  a  higher 
price   for   their  home  coal? — It   is  quite  conceivable 
that  that  would  happen ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  probability. 

4309.  Do    you    believe     that     your     colliery,      for 
instance,     would     be     better     managed    if     it     was 
nationalised? — No,  indeed  I  do  not,  and  naturally. 

4310.  Why? — I    think   at   the   present   moment    we 
have  men  who  stand  as  high  in  their  profession   as 
in  any  part  of  the  country.     I  think  we  have  always 
had  particularly  good  reports  as  to  the  management 
of  the  concern   and  I   am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that   it   is   a   progressive    and     well     managed 
concern. 

4311.  Do  you  think,  if  they  all  became  Government 
servants,  they  would  be  less  progressive? — I  would  not 
like  to  say  that. 

4312.  If  there  was  a  proposal  that  they  should  all 
become    Government    servants     would     they     remain 
there? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  those  particular 
men    in  the  management   becoming  Government  ser- 
vants would  make  them  do  their  duty  any  the  less 
simply    because   they    happened   to   be    employed    by 
the    Government    instead     of     the     Coal     Company. 
I  should  be  more  afraid  of  their  not  being  employed. 

4313.  Mr.   Bolert  Smillie:    I  thiak    you     had    an 
explosion  at  Ashington  Colliery  some  time-  ago.  did 
you     not? — We     had      an     explosion    at     Woodhorn 
Colliery. 

4314.  Belonging  to  the  Ashington  Company? — Yes. 

4315.  It   was  thought,    to     some    extent,   that  the 
explosion  was  due  to  the  stopping  of  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine? — There  was  an  enquiry  into  it  at  the 
time. 

4316.  There    was,    indeed;    I    was    there? — Yes,    I 
remember. 

4317.  Under  the   Mines  Regulation  Act  the  venti- 
lating current  must  be  continued     and    a    sufficient 
quantity  of  air  must  continuously  be  produced  to  keep 
the  mine  free  from  explosive  gases? — Quite. 

4318.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  sometimes  the  mana- 
gers of  British  mines,  that  is,  the  men  who  are  really 
held  responsible  by  the  Government  for  the  safety  of 
the  mines,  are  a  great  deal  more  troubled  about  the 
commercial  side  of  the  mines  than  the  safety  side? — 
I  do  not  think  so  at  all.     The  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  and  practical  side  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  commercial  side. 

4319.  I  agree  with  you  they  should  not,  but  they 
have,  in  many  cases  ?— They  have  not  with  us. 

4320.  Could  you  give  this  Commission  any  idea  how 
much  money  your  company  has  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  excess  profits  ?— Yes,  if  you  wish  for  that. 

4321.  I  certainly  wish  for  it? — If    you     have    no 
objection,  I  thought  we  would  be  putting  that  in  the 
return  we  have  to  make. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  You  have  been  very  obliging, 
Mr.  Smillie,  with  the  other  natters,  might  I  suggest 
that  that  should  be  added  to  the  information  which 
has  to  be  given  to  us  in  writing? 

4322.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  Is  it  a  question  whether 
that  is  private?     You  will  see  my  point  in  a  moment, 
Mr.  Cooper.     (To  the  Witness.)  One  part  of  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  Ashington  Company  is  being  done 'at  a 
loss,  but  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Ashington 
Company  is  not  being  done  at  a  loss? — Oh,  no,  far 
from  it. 

4323.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  would  object 
— I   do   not   know   whether  lite   Ashington   Company 
would  object;  I  do  not  care  whether  they  object  or 
not,  but  I  would  like  to  get  the  information? — You 
will  get  the  information.     It  was  only  with  regard  to 
the  question  raised  before  about  the  Company.     I  do 
not  mind,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  if  you  think 
it  is  advisable,  the  information  will  be  given. 


4324.  Chairman:  You  had  better  put  it  on  paper 
and  we  will  circulate  it?— If  you  please. 

4320.  Mr.  Hubert  Xiiiillie:  The  point  I  am  going 
to  speak  on  now  is  a  different  one.  On  the  papers 
you  gave  us  this  morning  there  has  been  a  loss  on 
your  output,  so  far  as  you  sold  it  inland.  I  think 
it  must  be  on  certain  kinds  of  it,  because  the  loss 
could  only  be  on  what  you  sold  at  24s.  S^d. ;  if  you 
sold  at  2bs.  there  would  not  be  a  loss? — 1  think  that 
even  then  we  show  that  there  would  be  a  loss,  but 
not  much.  The  highest  price  we  are  entitled  to 
charge  is,  I  think,  2tis.  6d. 

4326.  Supposing  the  whole  of  your  output  had  been 
sold  at  the  prices  inland  which  you  have  quoted  here 
to-day,  you   would   have  been   making  a  loss  on   the 
whole  of  your  output  of  coal  and  the  Coal  Controller 
would   have    recompensed    you? — Yes,    I    suppose   he 
would.     He  would  not  have  recompensed  us  entirely. 

4327.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  your  export  trade 
you  were  getting  very  high  prices,  you  did  not  require 
to  appeal  to  the  Coal  Controller? — Quite.     As  you  will 
see,  when  I  hand  in  all  the  information,  we  made 
very  large  profits. 

4328.  When  you  say  that  you  are  afraid  of  American 
competition  and  that  even   now  the  offers  are  being 
made,  are  they  with  what  we  have  been  calling  neutral 
countries  ? — Yes. 

4329.  In  the  North?— Yes. 

4330.  Are  they  the  people  you  were  taking  90s.   a 
ton  from? — Yes. 

4331.  It  is  on  your  90s.  a  ton  price  that  you  are 
basing    your    opinion? — Yes.     They    are    discounting 
that  90s.  a  ton  very  considerably.     For  instance,  one 
offer  that  was  given  comes  out  at  about  122s.  as  com- 
pared with  ours.     I  was  presuming  that  if  the  offer 
was  for  unscreened  coal  it  would  come  out  at  122s. 
against  our   135s. ;  if   it  was  screened  coal,  which  I 
have  since  been  informed  it  was,  it  would  be  141s.  as 
against  their  122s. 

4332.  Their  offer  was  122s.  ?— Yes. 

4333.  As  against  your  141s.? — Yes. 

4334.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  present 
price  f.o.b.  and  your  pre-war  price? — It  is  very  large. 

4335.  Yes,  it  is  75s.  a  ton?— Yes. 

4336.  Surely  you  do  not  expect  for  any  time  at  all 
that  you  will  be  securing  90s.  a  ton  for  what  you  sold 
before  the  war   at  15s.? — Certainly  not.     When  you 
say  for  any  time  at  all,  we  may  for  some  time. 

4337.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour  you  said  that 

already  America  is  offering  to  send  coal ? — At  less 

money  than  we  are  asking. 

4338.  At  less  money  than  we  are  at  the  moment  able 
to  send  it?— Yes. 

4339.  That  is,  if  you  want  to  charge  90s.  for  what 
you    previously  charged    10s.  ?— Yes,    that   is  what  I 
was  going  on  to  say. 

4340.  But  you  have   a  large  part  of  that  90s.   to 
come  off  on  this  side,  surely,  to  meet  the  American 
competition? — I  stated  that. 

4341.  Did   you  state   that?— Yes,    did   I    not   state 
that  there  was  a  large  margin  there  for  a  reduction  of 
price  on  this  side,  and  as  freights  of  coal  came  down 
tve  would  have  to  reduce  our  price  to  meet  this  com- 
petition,  and  as   things   came'  down  further,   it  was 
only  when  we  got  to  the  bed  rock  of  competition  again 
that  extra  cost  would  operate :   not  until  then. 

4342.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  here  to  endeavour 
by  your  evidence  to  prevent  this  Commission  report- 
ing in  favour  of  an  increase  in  wages  to  miners  and 
a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour? — Nothing  of  the 
sort.    I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  and  have  come 
here  to  put  before  the  Commission,  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  home  trade  and  the  export 
trade,  the  export  trade  particularly.     I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  miners  getting  money  if  the  trade  will 
allow  them  to  get  it. 

4343.  You  are  here  to  try  and  prove  that  the  trade 
will   not  allow   it? — No,   I   am   not  here   to  try   and 
prove  that  the  trade   will   not   allow   it;   I  am   just 
telling  you  what  will  happen  when  we  get  into  com- 
petitive conditions. 

4344.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  unfair  to 
talk  of  the  Americans  offering  at  the  present  time  in 
our  northern  parts  in  the  noutral  countries  here  at  a 
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price  that  would  cut  you  out  at  your  90s.  a  ton? — I 
gay  that  they  are  doing  BO,  and  I  say  that  there  is  a 
large  margin  there  on  both  sides,  particularly  with 
regard  to  freight.  But  I  have  also  pointed  out  that 
before  the  war,  and  before  we  got  to  these  abnormal 
prices,  America  was  even  then  cutting  into  the  trade 
here. 

4345.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time 
you  could  cut  your  price  for  those  markets  by  30s. 
a  ton? — Yea,  we  could. 

4346.  Would  not  that  wipe  out  the  American  com- 

I  do  not  think  it  would  finally,  because 
the  freights  to-day  on  both  sides,  from  America  to 
here  and  from  here  to  the  other  end,  are  absolutely 
abnormal,  as  well  as  the  coal. 

4347.  And  they  will  both  come  down?— It  will  all 
come  down  together. 

4348.  Do  you   think   there   is  any   likelihood   after 
this   great   war   in   the    interest  of   democracy,    free- 
dom  and  better  conditions  for  the  democracy,   that 
any  country   in  any   part  of  the  world  can  improve 
their  conditions  without  affecting  the  conditions  of 
oth-r  countries.       Dp  not  you  think  that  the  people 
in  oth.-r  rountries  will  ask  to  have  equal  conditions !- 
—I  do  not  suppose  they  will  be  backward  in  asking 
If   they  think  they  can  get  them. 

4349.  Do  you   think,   if  we   improve  our  standard 
of  life,  the  Americans  will  not  have  to  do  the  same 
tlut,_-     That  it   is   impossible  for  me   to  say.     I   do 
not  know  whether  they  ar*  doing  that  or  not  now, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that. 

4350.  Do  you  think  that  the  German  workers,  who 
have  practically  established,  or  are  about  to  establish 
a  Socialistic  State,  are  going  to  live  under  the  old 
conditions? — It  is  impossible  to  say. 

4351.  But  you   are   putting   all  your   premises  on 
this,  that  other  people  are  going  to  remain  as  they 
are,  and  our  miners  are  going  to  have  better  con- 
ditions?- All   I   say   is  that  I   have  no  objection   at 
all  to  paying   the  miners   more  money   if   the   trade 


can  stand  it.  But  it  is  no  use  giving  them  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  if  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
work. 

4352.  If  which  trade  can  stand  it? — If  the  export 
trade  can  stand  it  or  the  home  trade.     I  have  shown 
you  already  that  if  we  increase  our  cost  the  home 
prices  would  have  to  go  up. 

4353.  I    want   to   put   it   to   you    that   the    miners 
require  higher  wages  in  order  to  give  their  wives  and 
children  the  living  which  they  are  entitled  to  expect, 
and  you  say,  "  Vrell,  I  do  not  object  to  their  getting 
that  if  the  trade  will  stand  it."     Well    let  us  give 
them  that  first  and  see  whether  or  not  the  trade  will 
stand    it? — If   you    are   prepared    to    run    that   risk, 
that  is  another   thing,   but,   as  Mr.  Bowen  said  this 
morning,  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

4354.  As  a  matter  of  fact    the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden   egg  is  the  miner? — That    may   be.     I   do   not 
know  whether  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  miner 
is  not  doing  very  badly  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

J,  I  cannot  take  u[>  your  time  by  discussing 
that ;  but  you  know  the  state  of  affairs  even  at 
Ashington  and  in  Northumberland? — Quite. 

4356.  You  know  the  housing  conditions  pretty  well? 
—Yea. 

4357.  There   are    a    great   many   of    the  houses   in 
Northumberland    which   are   undesirable? — Yes.     You 
have  been  to  Ashington,  and  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  there  is  a  very  good  class  of  house  in  Ashington. 

What   is  the  death-rate  among   the  children 
there? — I  could   not   tell  you. 

4359.  Would  you  Mii-ve  that  it  is  four  times  higher 
than    among   tho    middle  classes  of   the   country? — I 
could  not  say;  there  are  many  things  operating  with 
regard  to  that. 

4360.  The  housing  in  Ashington  is  better  than  the 
average,  but  it  i-  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  4>e? — 
I  think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  very  good. 


(The  Witnet*  vithdrtw.) 
Mr.  ALUKKT  JOHN  HOBSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


4361.  Chairman  :  1  think  you  give  evidence  on  be- 
half of  the  Council  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  representing  over  40,000  firms  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield 
Chamber  of  Commerce  t — Yes. 

4363.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  firm  of  William 
Jenop  A  Son.,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Saville  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Messrs  Thomas  Turner  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  all  of  Sheffield? 
-Ye». 

4868.  I  see  that  your  evidence  will  be  divided  into 
three  main  headings;  I  will  just  read  them  and  ask 
you  to  enlarge  upon  them:  1,  the  bearing  of  the  cost 
of  fuel  on  the  export  of  high  quality  crucible  and 
alloy  steels;  a,  the  position  as  to  steel  melting  as 
affected  by  super-power  stations  for  generating  elec- 
y,  and  3,  as  to  the  effect  of  tho  nationalisation 
of  the  industry.  I  observe  that  under  the  first  head- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  the  bearing  of  the  cost  of  fuel  <.n 
\pprt  of  high  onality  crucible  and  alloy  steels, 
i'-aire  to  lay  before  the  Commission  the  circum- 
stances whidi  led  to  your  firm  establishing  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  metal,  and 
th«  fact  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  analogous 
to  what  then  took  plaro.  and  may  lend  to  the  further 
transfer  of  th«>  bar  steel  industry  to  the  United  States 
of  America  or  to  Sweden,  thus  losing  a  very  valuable 
•sport  trade  to  the  country.  Will  you  please  tell  the 
Comminioners  what  yon  vt'ews  arc  with  regard  to  the 
first  qnmtion  -  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen.  In  the 
first  place  T  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  as 
to  the  value  of  export  trade  to  this  country, 
which  seems  to  be  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
None  of  us,  of  any  clam,  can  live  with  com- 
'  the  natural  |>rorlurts  of  these 

bland*.  We  can  only  get  in  our  import*,  either  for 
t  or  wrvire  «-U»»-ripr«>.  a«  interest  on  rapital. 
Our  in  fitting  in  imports  as  interest  on 

capital  is  going  to  be  much  worse  after  the  war  than 


,  before,  because  under  pressure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  winning  the  war,  largo 
portions  of  our  foreign  investments  have  been  sold, 
and  we  have  also  contracted  large  debts  to  America 
against  which  we  must  make  exports  to  pay  interest, 
and  consequently  wo  are  handicapped  both  ways  in 
i  ur  export  trade  aa  compared  with  before  the  war. 
We  are  furth-r  handicapped  in  a  way  that  is  very 
little  understood  by  the  fact  that  our  export  trade 
was  supported  by  constant  exports  of  capital  for 
investment  abroad,  and  those  exports  of  capital  dia 
not  go  out  really  in  money;  they  went  out  in  railway 
stuff,  and  all  kind.-:  of  g<>ods  required  by  the  countries 
to  whom  the  rapital  was  exported,  who,  because  we 
were  finding  the  money,  laigelv  spent  it  in  this 
i  niiiiliji  9J9  uliull  be  gravely  handicapped  in  the 
future  in  the  export  of  capital  for  the  reason  that  the 
6«.  Income  Tax  means  that  any  English  capitalist 
his  money,  say  to  a  South  American  railway 
-,  will  have  to  have  7  per  cent,  to  produce  him 
just  iiinl'-r  ~i  per  cent.,  and  the  American  capitalist 
who  will  be  in  competition  in  financing  South 

i'-a  will  be  content  with  6J  per  cent,  to  produce 
him  5  per  cent.,  in  all  probability.  I  estimate  that 
the  Wdr  will  leave  America  with  an  Income  Tax  of 
2s.,  or  an  equivalent  thereof.  Therefore,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  these  foreign  undertakings  to  finance 
themselves,  where  they  can  do  it  Letter,  in -America, 
and  so  hamper  our  export  trade.  Now  under  those 
hampering  conditions  all  the  export  trade  we  have  and 
cnn  keep  is  valuable,  not  merely  as  a  profit 
to  the  capitalist  who  produces  it,  but  as  an 
exchange  commodity  for  the  comfort  in  life  of  the 
population  of  these  islands  as  a  whole,  and  not  less 
valuable  to  the  working  classes.  If  there  is  a  short- 
age of  commodities  coming  home  the  people  who  are 
leas  able  to  afford  those  commodities  will  be  the 
people  who  will  have  to  go  without,  or  partially  go 
without,  or  go  with  less.  I  therefore  regard  the  whole 
production  of  every  one  of  us  in  this  country  as  tho 
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whole  of  our  fund  of  revenue  on  which  we  are  going 
to  get  any  desirable  commodities,  and  if  any  one 
class  of  the  commodity  asks  for  more  than  their  share 
of  what  is  coming  in — the  wages  paid  to  any  class  of 
the  community  is  the  mere  means  of  division  of  all 
that  comes  home—  if  any  one  class  of  the  community 
asks  for  more  than  their  share  they  can  only  have 
it  by  some  other  class  having  less  than  their  share. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
wise  to  press  any  claim,  however  sympathetically  we 
may  regard  the  claim  in  the  abstract,  to  the  hilt  at 
a  time  when  our  export  trade  is  so  much  jeopardised, 
as  I  regard  it  to-day,  by  the  conditions  that  have 
been  created  by  us  by  the  war.  They  are  conditions 
of  difficulty  for  all  of  us.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  not  here  as  a  capitalist  particularly  interested 
in  cutting  down  anybody's  wages,  colliers'  or  any- 
body else's  wages,  for  my  own  personal  profit.  1  am 
here  more  as  a  man  who  holds  a  great  many  public 
offices  in  Sheffield,  who  has  a  long  family  connection 
with  the  City  of  Sheffield,  and  takes  a  pride  in  it,  and 
I  am  more  concerned  with  the  effect  on  th«  prestige 
and  industry  of  my  City  first,  and  of  the  country 
next,  in  the  effect  of  a  wrong  decision  by  this  Com- 
mission, than  I  am  concerned  in  my  own  interests, 
or  those  of  my  shareholders.  I  think  I  shall  show  you 
in  a  few  minutes  that  the  interest  of  my 
shareholders  will  be  protected  in  any  event,  but 
that  the  decision  of  this  Commission  may  be 
exceedingly  unfortunate  to  the  community.  In  order 
to  do  that,  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  way.  My  com- 
pany, William  Jessop  &  Sons,  before  the  war  ex- 
ported in  the  neighbourhood  of  £400,000  a  year  of 
high  grade  tool  and  alloy  steal,  and  my  second  com- 
pany, which  I  may  mention  is  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Jessop  &  Sons,  who  hav3  the  controlling  interest 
in  it,  J.  J.  Saville  &  Co.,  exported  £100,000  worth. 
That  is  half  a  million  pounds  worth  of  t>teel.  That 
export  went  entirely  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Indi^,  Australia,  and  Japaa  for  William  Jessop  _<fe 
Sons,  and  to  Russia,  Germany  and  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula for  Saville  &  Co.  I  will  leave  out,  for  the 
moment,  Savillo  &  Company's  export  trade,  because 
that  is  mainly  concerned  with  Russia,  end  the  re- 
sumption, or  otherwise,  of  that  export  trade  with 
Russia  does  not  depend  upon  waives,  it  depends  upon 
Russia  resuming  in  some  form  a  sane  Government ; 
and,  therefore,  although  it  is  a  very  important 
factor  for  future  business — arid  I  regard  the  future 
of  Russia  as  likely  to  be  a  great  one  in  this  century 
when  it  settles  down,  still  I  will  take  the  export 
trade  which  is  move  capable  of  being  got  back  at  the 
moment  than  the  Russian  trade.  Taking,  therefore, 
Jessops'  £400,000  at  to-day's  value  for  the  wages  and 
raw  material,  that  represents  a  tmle  of  £1,000,000 
a  year.  If  I  get  the  same  lonnage  and  orders  for 
the  same  quality  on  to-day's  cost  it  would  be 
£  1,000,000  a  year,  not  £400,000.  That  trade  is  in 
jeopardy,  anu  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  it 
should  go,  or  whether  it  should  not,  in  accordance 
with  your  decision.  The  first  sheet  of  prices  I  will 
put  in  gives  the  cost  of  crucible  melting  in  1913. 

4364.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  have  you 
copies  of  that? — I  have  not  duplicates,  but  they  will 
not  take  very  long  to  prepare.  I  will  hand  them  in 
for  duplication.  These  figures  were  got  out  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  brought  to  me  on  Sunday  morning 
and  I  have  not  even  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  in 
a  precis.  The  result  of  these  costs  is  that  in  1913  it 
cost  £8  14s.  Od.  per  ton  to  melt  the  crucible  and  cast 
steel,  and  during  1918  it  cost  £17  12s.  6d.  That  is 
the  melting  operation  only.  Of  that  the  cost  of  coke 
was  £8  4s  Od.  as  against  £4  12a.  Od. ;  the  wages  were 
£6  4s.  Od".  against  £2  lls.  Od.,  and  the  cost  of  coal, 
repairs  and  upkeep  were  £3  4s.  2d.  against  £1  9s.  Od. 
The  actual  price  of  the  melting  coke  was  £2  lls.  2d. 
per  ton  against  £1  5s.  3d.  Perhaps  I  should  explain 
here  that  melting  coke  for  the  crucible  steel  is  a  very 
special  high  grade  coke  made  in  the  old  bee-hive 
ovens,  and  not  by  patent  processes,  and  requires  to  be 
of  a  very  good  quality,  and  it  is  a  very  much  higher 
grade  melting  coke  than  ordinary  blast  furnace 
coke.  That  which  I  now  hand  in  was  the  cost  of 
the  melting  pure  and  simple.  I  next  want  to 
put  in  what  is  more  informative  than  the  mere  cost 


of  melting,  and  that  is  the  cost  it  comes  to  per  ton 
for  each  shilling  extra  in  the  price  of  coal.  1  notica 
Mr.  Talbot  gave  you  that  figure  as  4s.  for  each  extra 
shilling  in  the  price  of  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
my  figure  is  14s.  lOd.  for  every  shilling  on  the  price 
of  coal.  I  am  now  arguing  on  two  tons  of  coal  for 
one  ton  of  coke.  The  colliery  people  used  to  tell  us 
it  took  three  tons  of  slack  to  make  a  ton  of  coal;  I 
think  they  have  now  improved  their  methods  and  en- 
quiries by  telephone  on  Sunday  led  me  to  correct  that 
statement,  that  it  only  took  two  tons.  I  think  two 
tons  is  low,  but  I  wish  everything  I  put  before  this 
Commission  to  be  within  the  facts.  Of  that  coke  when 
made,  we  want  3J  tons  to  make  one  ton  of  coal  gas, 
and  that  3^  tons  of  coke  will  represent  double  that 
quantity  of  coal.  We  not  only  want  that,  but  before 
we  deliver  these  high  grade  steels  to  our  customers 
wo  have  to  manipulate  them  into  bars  for  engineer- 
ing purposes,  or  into  sheets  for  many  purposes,  and 
we  find  that  it  takes  three  tons  of  melted  ingots 
to  make  two  tons  of  delivered  product  before  it 
leaves  our  works.  We  have  to  try  off  the  tops  of 
the  ingots  for  unsoundness,  owing  to  the  contraction, 
and  we  have  various  wastes  in  rolling  and  other  pro- 
cesses and  in  heating,  and  very  often  more  than  one 
heating  for  manipulation  purposes  and,  as  an  actual 
fact,  we  only  get,  at  the  end  of  those  operations, 
tons  of  product  to  3  tons  of  melted  stuff. 
Therefore  you  see  that  every  ton  of  melted 
stuff  represents  3J  tons  of  coke  plus  one-third 
more  to  make  up  for  the  stuff  we  melt  to 
go  in  the  waste  of  the  manipulation. 

4365.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:  That  is  6J  tons,  I 
think? — Yes,  6J  tons  of  coal,  then  a  third  more  than 
that  is  required  for  this  wastage.  Besides  that  we 
want  tlucc-quarters  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  convert  the 
Swedish  bar  which  we  buy  from  iron  into  steel.  We 
pack  it  in  wood  charcoal  and  we  back  it  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  we  thereby  convert  it  into  steel 
by  taking  out  the  carbon.  Therefore,  the  raw 
material  we  begin  to  melt  must  have  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  of  coal  to  turn  it  from  iron  into  steel  before 
we  melt  it.  We  then  -find  wo  require  four  tons  of 
coal  to  manufacture  that  steel  into  the  product  we 
sell  for  power  in  our  forges  and  rolling  mills,  steam 
power  for  the  heating  and  reheating  and  annealing 
and  normalising  and  other  heat  processes  through 
which  the  steel  is  put  before  we  deliver  it.  The 
result  is  that  every  Is.  on  of  the  price  of  coal  costs 
our  steel  14s.  lOd.  per  ton  extra.  Comparing  1913 
n'ith  1919,  those  figures  work  out  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a  ton  of  finished  bar  steel,  ready  for  sale,  cost 
£9  6s.  9d.  in  1913  for  fuel,'  and  it  now  costs 
£20  Is.  6d.  for  fuel  alone,  without  any  wages.  I  put 
in  the  details  of  that  and  you  will  find  them  here. 
May  I  follow  the  argument  up  a  little  bit  further 
in  this  respect?  AVhy  did  we  go  and  start  works  in 
America?  We  have  also  works  in  Russia,  I  may  say, 
in  connection  with  Saville  &  Company,  so  that  I 
have  a  fairly  wide  experience  of  labour  conditions 
and  fuel  in  various  countries.  We  started  those 
works  in  America  under  the  circumstances  that  w« 
were  exporting  to  America,  amongst  other  exports, 
to  two  of  the  largest  saw  manufacturers  in  America 
about  £30,000  a  year  each  of  high  grade  sheet  steel 
in  hands  or  ribbons  for  them  to  make  into 
saws  and  circular  saw  plates,  fo:1  both  of  which  pro- 
ducts we  had  by  far  the  highest  reputation  of  any- 
body in  the  States.  When  the  great  American  United 
Steel  Company  was  formed  a  combination  also  took 
place  of  the  crucible  steel  firms  in  America,  and 
when  this  combination  took  place  they  w-ent  to  our 
customers  for  this  £60.000  a  year  of  our  high  grade 
stuff — not  all  our  export,  but  the  export  to  those 
t»o  customers  only.  They  went  to  those  two  cus- 
tomers and  said:  "  You  buy  your  common  sheet  from 
us  and  you  buy  your  best  from  Jessops.  If  you  will 
not  buy  your  best  from  us  we  shall  refuse  to  supply 
you  with  the  common,"  and  they  put  monopoly  pres- 
sure upon  them  to  compel  them  to  take  American 
steel  for  the  better  qualities  as  well  as  the  worse 
qualities.  We  were  approached  by  our  customers,  who 
said,  in  effect:  We  will  not  be  under  the  thumb  of 
the  monopoly  combine;  you  must  cither  come  and 
make  us  this  commoner  sheet  to  set  us  at  liberty,  or 
we  will  make  our  own  steel  in  opposition  to  the 
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American  Crucible  Steel  Company  instead  of  being 
under  the  thumb  of  this  monopoly.  As  a  Board  of 
Directors  we  had  to  very  carefully  consider  what  we 
should  do,  and  finally  decided  that  with  the  £60,000 
of  trade  that  w«  were  afforded  we  would  transfer  the 
facilities  of  Jessop  A  Company  to  America.  When  we 
went  there,  some  20  years  ago,  we  got  a  large  slice 
of  land,  about  36  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  we  built 
works  there.  Those  works  hare  been  a  great  success, 
and  we  are  making  a  good  deal  more  money  out  of 
them  in  proportion  to  capital  in  America  than  we  do 
in  our  Sheffield  works. 

4366.  Will  you  kindly  come  to  the  second  of  the  two 
now?-  I  want  to  carry  that  a  little  'further 
in  this  respect.  Being  in  that  position,  we  have  now 
•r,  can  we  recover  our  pre-war  trade  with 
America?  We  were  taken  away  from  it  owing 
to  the  war  fur  the  purpose  of  making  rifle  barrel 
pieces  and  Lewis  gun  barrel  pieces  and  other  neces- 
sary things,  bat  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall 
ask  for  our  trade  back  again.  The  point  I  want 
to  roako  to  the  Commission  is  that  I  cannot  gef 
it  back  again ;  I  am  only  getting  it  back  in 
driblets  and  small  quantities  because  I  am  quite 
out  of  it.  Compared  with  my  pre-war  prices  for 
export  to  America,  my  cost  has  risen  so  much  here 
that  I  am  not  getting  that  trade  back.  Now  the 
alternatives  before  us  are  either  to  enlarge  our 
American  works,  and  do  this  trade  which  we  did  in 
America  out  there,  or  to  adopt  electric  furnaces 
with  rh.-an  water  power  in  Sweden.  On  that  I  may 
mention  that  the  raw  material  we  use  comes  to 
us  from  Sweden.  We  are  the  largest  buyer*  in  the 
world  of  Swedish  iron,  and  if  I  took  that  Swedish 
iron  to  the  waterfall  in  Sweden  I  should  only  have 
two  tons  instead  of  three  to  bring  across  the  water. 
It  already  cosU  me  much  more  in  freight  to  come 
across,  and.  even  although  freights  have  come  down, 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  his  men 
mean  to  go  to  their  pre-war  rates  any  more  than 
iii-n.  so  that  freights  will  be  higher  in  the 
future  than  they  were  in  pre-war  days.  I  have 
Haider  whether  I  will  go  to  the  cheapest  power 
in  the  »»rld  »ml  where  my  raw  material  is  already, 
or  whether  I  will  go  to  America.  May  I  say  I 
have  here,  the  price  of  coal  to  my  American  works. 
The  prirp  of  coal  delivered  into  the  American  works 
a*  slack  for  boilers  was  13s.,  that  is  a  short  ton  of 
3,000  Ibs. ;  you  would  have  to  add  one-eighth  to  that 
to  bn  ami  th.'  priii-  fi.r  ri.nl  fur 

_-,!•   1. 1  ,.!.-•       !.'.•       \\  •    al       .  •  '       mi     <•    I .  -     •      I1  - 

si,  the  explanation  of  it  being  a  little  more 
than  the  coal  n  that  it  is  coked  by  a  process  by 
which  the  residuals  are  considered  more  than  the 
coke;  it  is  a  residual  product  from  the  patent  coke 
ovens,  not  from  the  beehive  coke  ovens. 

4367     "  Smillir:    What   has   that   to   do 

with  this  question? — It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  I 
have  the  decision  to  settle  whether  I  am  to  struggle 
on  under  the  high  cost  of  fuel  into  my  Sheffield 
work*  or  whether  I  am  to  extend  in  America  to  do 
thi*  trade. 

4368.  We  have  to  report  on  the  20th  of  thin  month  '? 
— Yes,    and    what   yon    have   to  consider    is  whether 
this   is  not  an  element  of   the  problem   to  you,   be- 
r«n«e,    if  your  Report   on   the   20th    in   unfavourable 
to  the  continuing  of  thin  industry,  the  works  will  go 
np  on  the  other  aide,   and   then   it   is  not  a  question 
of  repentance ;  there  is  no  place  for  repentance,  the 
trade  hm  pone  for  ever  as  far  as  the  workmen  are 
concerned  and  as  far  a*  the  business  is  concerned,  I 
can  only   give  you   the   information   I   have  given   bo 
mo  of   the  danger  of  losing  the  export  trade,   and   I 
hope  I  am  giving  it  a*  clearly  and  as  shortly  as   I 
can. 

436*  •  in:   Hare  yon  finished  with  the  first 

4369.  Thrn  we  come  to  the  second,  the  position  as 

•  •Itine   at  nffertefl   by  super  power  stations 
electricity ?— As  to  that  I  have  had 
some  figure*  prepared,  and  these  also  represent  Sun- 
day work      Have  these  diagrams  been  circulated? 

i   von   .  in  iilat--   the  diagrams?'     What   I 
•here,    if   you   will  allow   mo.    i«   thin: 


If  every  gentleman  will  look  at  the  curve  on  the  blue 
print,  1  intend  to  lead  out  the  explanation  rapidly, 
because  that  will  save  Mr.  Hobson  a  great  deal  of  his 
time.     Curve  I,  that  is  the  outside  I  on  the  left  hand 
side,  the  red  dotted  curve,  is  "  the  estimated  cost  of 
extra  high  tension  energy  delivered  to  the  consumer's 
sub-station  if  supplied  under  the  scheme  outlined  in 
the  Snell  &  Merz  joint  report  dated  November,  1918. 
Coal  being  taken  at  16s.  per  ton."     "  Curve  II,"  that 
is  the  red   one,    "  As   above,   with   addition  of   con- 
sumer's working  charges  on  sub-station  plant  for  con- 
version or  transformation  to  a  suitable  pressure  for 
use  in   his   works."     "  Curve   III,"    the  yellow   one, 
"corresponds  to  Curve  II  when  value  of  coal  used  rises 
to  23s.    per  ton,  that    is    the  present    day    price." 
"  Curve  IV,   purple.     Also  corresponds  to  Curve   II 
should    value  of  ooal    used    rise  to  27s.   per    ton." 
"  Curve  V,"  that  is  shw  green  dotted  one,  "  Present 
cost  of   extra  high  tension   energy  delivered   to   the 
consumer's  sub-station   under  existing  contract  with 
the  Sheffield  Corporation,"   and   "  Curve    VI,"     the 
green,    "  as   Curve   V,    with   addition   of   consumer's 
working  charges  on  sub-station  plant  for  conversion 
or  transformation  to  a  suitable  pressure  for   use  in 
his   works.       This   is  comparable   with   Curve   III." 
Have  you  anythhfg  further  to  say  about  that  Curve? 
—Yea.      You  ought  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  of  the  load  factor.     The  average  load  factor  is 
found  in  this  Report,  which  is  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed super-power  station  for  the  Sheffield  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  guidance  of  the  Corporation ;  it  is  about 
40-2,   the  highest  I  have  known  it  reach  aa  a  load 
factor.     If  you  will  look  at  the  yellow  it  shows  the 
present-day  costs  with  a  load  factor  of  -50  crossed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  -4  of  a  penny,  which  is  the  best 
we  could  hope  for  on  to-day's  cost  of  ooal.     That  rises 
up  to  practically  within  -5,  or  just  about  -5,  if  you 
go  to  the  40  load  factor.     The  decision  to  grant  the 
requirements  of  the  miners  would  push  your  yellow 
line  to  the  purple  if  4s.   is  the  result  of  the  rise.     I 
have    heard    8s.    mentioned;    that   would    put    it    up 
higher  still.     What  we  are  np  against  in  that  is  that 
when  we  started  to  put  down  the  electrical  furnaM, 
on    which    we   spent    ten    years   of   time  and    many 
thousands  of  pounds,  we  aimed  at  getting  -25  against 
the  Swedish  figure  of  -1  of  a  penny,  with  water  power. 
We  thought  if  we  got  to  -35  our  quality,  our  minerals, 
am!  our  reputation  and  goodwill  would  sell  it.     We 
did  get  in  our  own  station  before  the  war  down  to 
•4.  the  best  that  is  offered  us  here,  and  we  were  going 
to  put  down  turbo  and  generators  to  get  lower.     Now 
the  price  of  cool  has  put  us  out  of  it,  whether  on  our 
own    station    or   this   super-station,    which    is   to    be 
erected  if  at  all,  at  the  cost  of  £11,000.000,  and  we 
have  to  wait  until  that  £11,000,000  sterling  is  spent, 
some  years  ahead,  may  I  say,  before  we  are  to  nave 
these  terrible  increases  that  are  put  before  us,   and 
then  when  they  come  they  are  not  enough.     This  table 
start*  at   -'J.      At   -1    tlie'n  atcrfall   is  waiting;   it   '!.»•- 
not   want  any   war   bonus,   and   it   1ms   nut    rais.-il    its 
pricea. 

4371.  I  think  now  you  come  to  the  third  point,  if 
you  wiTttettJEn*  Commission  your  opinion  about  that, 
that  is  M  to  the  effect  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
industry.  Which  indurtry  do  you  mean? — 1  mean  tho 
coal  industry.  I  draw  my  parallel  for  that  from  tho 
union nt  of  experience  I  have  had  as  to  the  nationalise- 
>f  tho  National  Telephone  Company.  I  was  on 
a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  measure  rate.  I 
had  many  conferences  with  the  Directors,  and,  to 
put  it  as  shortly  as  I  can  (I  can  give  it  at  greater 
length  in  cross-examination,  if  desireid),  Mr.  Franklin, 
the  Chairman,  told  me  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  agree  prices  with  the  Government  where  they 
had  to  agree  for  interchange  of  service.  The  Glasgow 
Municipality  had  started  its  own  Telephone  Exchange, 
wliirh  they  handed  over  to  the  Government,  and  in 
agreeing  services  with  the  Government  he  had  found 
that  his  operators  were  25  per  cent,  below  the 
Government  operators  in  wages,  and  they  did  25  per 
cent,  more  work.  So  he  got  for  15s.  what  cost  the 
nment  25s.  When  the  Government  took  over 
the  National  Telephone  Company  they  could  not  put 
their  Galsgow  employees  down  to  thn  level  of  the 


•  See  Appendix,  page  240. 
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National  Telephone  Company's  wages,  so  they  were 
all  put  up  from  15s.  to  20s. ;  when  they  had  all  been 
put  up  they  proceeded  to  reduce  their  delivery  of 
service  to  the  delivery  of  service  of  the  other  people, 
and  put  down  their  efficiency  by  the  said  25  per  cent. 
A  40  per  cent,  factor  of  inefficiency  was  introduced  by 
the  nationalisation  of  that  institution,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  as  a  private  undertaking  it 
paid  6  per  cent,  dividend;  it  set  aside  9  per  cent,  to 
reserve,  and  it  paid  a  10  per  cent,  royalty  on  all  its 
takings  to  the  Government,  and  all  those  elements  of 
profit  disappeared  within  two  years  of  it  being 
nationalised,  and  during  those  two  years  the  prices 
were  always  going  up,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  was  notoriously  going  down. 

4372.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:   What  does  this  rest  on? 
—It  rests  partly  on  the  statement  of  Mr.   Franklin 
and  it  also  rests  on  the  disclosed  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  lost  money  on  the  telephone  service. 

4373.  I  mean  the  15  per  cent,  loss  by  nationalisa- 
tion?— That    rests   entirely    upon    the    investigations 
of  Mr.   Franklin. 

4374.  Chairman :    May   I   say  that   it   is   most   in- 
teresting to  hear  this,  but  we  shall  have  the  actual 
figures  from  the  Government  wijh  regard  to  the  tele 
phone  service,  so  we  will  not  trouble  you  any  further 
upon  that? — Except  that  I  draw  the  inference,  taking 
the  instance  of  the  nationalisation   of  the  telephone 
service,  that  the  40  per  cent  inefficiency  will  apply 
to  the  coal  mines,   and  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that, 
whatever  the  effect  on  our  export  trade  would  be  of 
granting   a   30  per  cent,  advance  in   wages  and  the 
shorter   hours,    I   would   rather  you  did   it  than  see 
the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines,  because  through 
suffering  we  could  redeem  the,  one  mistake,  but  the 
other  mistake  lasts  for  ever. 

4375.  Mr.   Sidney  WebT):    On   the  last  point  I   do 
not    want    to    go   into  the  details    of    the    telephone 
service,    but  I   think   you    said   that  your   inference 
was   that    there    was  a    40    per    cent,    factor    of    in- 
efficiency in  Government  management? — Yes. 

4376.  I  think  you  arrived  at  that  by  the  fact  that 
25  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
paid  lower  wages? — No;  yon  mean  by  the  fact  that 
the  Telephone  Company  paid  lower  wages. 

4377.  Yes.     But  surely  the  question  of  what  wages 
are  paid  has  nothing  to  do  with  efficiency.     Do  you 
suggest  that  the  test  of  efficiency  is  profit? — No,  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  test  of  efficiency  is  profit.     The 
test  of  efficiency  is  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  community  for  the  amount  of  the  value  paid 
for  them.     You  may  be  able  to  save  it  in  other  ways 
than  wages,  consequently  it  is  a  larger  question  than 
a  wage  item. 

4378.  Do  you  suggest  the  test  of  efficiency  is  profit  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  suggest  the  test  of  efficiency  is  profit. 
The  test  of  efficiency  is  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  community  in  relation  to  the  amount 
they  pay  for  them.     You  may  be  able  to  save  in  other 
ways  than   wages. 

4379.  If   I   may  take   a   personal   instance,   taking 
your  own  business  enterprises,  suppose    you    passed 
away  and  they    came    into  the  hands  of  some    one 
equally  competent  in  that  way,  and  assume  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  it  for  half  the  money  and  to  receive 
half  the  profit,  would  that  mean  any  diminution  of 
efficiency?     My  point  is  that  the  price  you  pay  for 
nfficiency  has  no  relation  to  it? — It  limits J;he  amount 
of  services  the  nation  can  have,  because  if  they  have 
to  pay  more  for  one  service  they  will  have  to  pay  less 
for  other  services. 

4380.  Keeping  our  minds  on  the  amount  of  wages 
which  he  gets,   your  assumption   is  that  if  the  coal 
miner  worked   for  the  Government  he  would   get  25 
per  cent,  more  wages  than  if  he  worked  for  the  coal- 
owner.     That  is  your  inference? — I  think  he  would 
have   substituted    for   the   interest   of   the   coalownpr 
the  uninterested  control  of  the  Government  official. 

4381.  Then    you    think    work    under    the    private 
owner  is  more  efficient?— Yes,  more  efficient  in  pvpry 
degree. 

4382.  You    say    the   control    of    the    private   owner 
would  keep  down  the  wages  and  the  work  would  be 
more  efficient? — Yes,  Becauso  it  gives  the  servioe  at 
a  lesi  price. 


4383.  You  made  the  general  statement  that  there 
was  40  per  cent  of  inefficiency? — That  is  not  all  wages, 
of  course. 

4384.  That  is  not  my  figure,  but  your  figure.       I 
take   it   from   you   that  you   think   the   Government 
management  of  the  coal  mines  would  probably  lead, 
so  far  as  you  can  made  any  inference  at  all,  to  an 
increase   of   wages  of   25   per   cent.? — I   think   it   is 
quite  likely. 

4385.  Do  you   think  that   will   decrease  the  popu- 
larity of  Government  management  among  the  masses 
of  this  country? — It  will  decrease  the  popularity  of  it 
amongst  those  who  have  to  pay  for  it. 

4386.  Confining     ourselves     to     coalmining,     your 
suggestion  is,  if  you  can  draw  an  inference  from  the 
Telephone  Company,   that  the  Government   will   pay 
25  per  cent,  more  wages  to  the  coalminers  than  the 
private  owners  have  done? — Provided  they  are  able  to 
sell   the  product.     There  will  not  be  the  amount  of 
employment  with  the  25  per  cent,  more  wages,  because 
the  coal  will  be  so  much  dearer. 

4387.  Are  you  assuming  coal  will  be  dearer? — I  am 
sure  it  will   under   State  nationalisation.     That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  to  which  I  am  entitled. 

4388.  Passing  from   that,    you   said   what   was  im- 
portant (I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you)  that  no  one 
should  get  more  than  his  share  of  the  surplus  profits 
of  the  community.     If  anyone  got  more  than  his  share, 
other  people  had  to  get  less.     I  do  not  raise  anything 
on  that,  because  we  are  all  agreed.     I  notice  in  your 
figures  you  said  in  the  smelting  of  steel  (forgive  me  if 
I  give  them  inaccurately)  the  labour  cost  in  1913  was 
£2  lls.  and  the  labour  cost  in  1918  was  £6  4s.  ?— Yes. 

4389.  I   have  worked  that   out.     I  think,   if  I   re- 
member rightly,  that  the  hours  of  steelworkers  have 
lately    been    reduced    by    30   per    cent.  ? — And    their 
efficiency  by  33J  per  cent.     That  is  partly  the  reason 
of    the   higher    wages.     They    are   only   melting   two 
rounds  instead  of  three  as  before  the  war. 

4390.  That  I    accept.      Their  hours  have  been    re- 
duced by  30  per  cent.,  and  your  figures  have  gone  up 
154  per  cent.  ? — That  is  the  labour  cost  allowing  for 
the  inefficiency  which  is  not  the  wages  per  man. 

4391 .  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  miners  at  the  present 
time  in  those  years,  so  far  as  the  figures  have  been 
given  to  us,  have  only  gone  up  in  their  wages  by  about 
105    per    cent.? — Yes.     I  think    they    started   higher 
owing  to  the  good  organisation.     They  were  a  sort  of 
Praetorian  Guard  of  industry.     I  think  they  started 
higher. 

4392.  With  regard  to  the  steel-smelters  and  others, 
the  miners — I  know  both  because  I  have  studied  them 
both — do  you  suggest  the  miners  were  getting   more 
than  the  charge-.hands  and  the  hewers  were  getting 
more  than  the  charge-hands?     That  is  not  so,  is  it? 
— That  is  not  the  charge-hands,  but  the  average  of  all 
the  labour  and  you  must  therefore  put  it  against  the 
average  of  all  the  labour. 

4393.  That   is   what  I   have   done.       However,   the 
point  is, — coming   back   to  what  you    said,   if  people 
have  more,  than  their  share,  others  must  get  less? — 
Yes. 

4394.  If  the  hours  of  the  steel-smelters  have  gone 
down  by  33  per  cent,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince 
the  miners  that  their  hours  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
by  25  per  cent.     If  the  wages  of  steel-smelters  have 
gone  up  by  133  per  pent,   it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
rfnoe  the  miners  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  more? 
— I  think  the  steel-smelters    and    the    miners    must 
realise  these  advances  took  place  in  an  artificial  state 
of   affairs  which  has  finished — borrowing  money  and 
spending  it  wholesale.     We  have  got  to  get  industry 
down  to  sane  lines.     We  can  no  longer  sell  as  wo  have 
done  in  the  war  against  borrowed  money,  creating  an 
indebtedness  for  the  future.     All  infprpnpes  from  the 
rise  of  prices  during  the  war  are  absolutely  unreliable 
and  have   nothing  whatever  to   do  with   the  future. 
The  future  has  to  find  itself  out   by  supply  and   de- 
mand and  it  will  be  a  very  painful  process. 

4395.  We  have   to   report   by  the  20th    March  and 
we  have  a  practical  problem   as  to  how  to  deal  with 
this  very  serious  pTiiergenoy.  What  T  asked  you  was  as 
to  how  wo  were  to  represent   to   the  miners,   taking 
your  steel  industry,  that  you  have  difficulties,  as  yon 
quite  rightly  put  to  us,  in  carrying  on  the  trade  for 
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export  in  competition  with  other  countries  because 
of  the  aggregate  cost?  —  Ye*,  bat  it  is  not  the  miners' 
cost  only.  I  included  in  my  statement  the  steel 
workers'  coot 

4396.  The  miners  may  say,  in  order  that  the-  steel 
industry  may  go  on,  it  would  be  only  fair  that  the 
steel-smelters    should    work    longer    hours    and   their 
wages  should  be  reduced  if  the  miners  are  to  be  pre- 
vented   from    getting    their    hours    down    and    their 
wages   increased.     In   so  many  words,   you   could   go 
on    with   your   industry    if  you    reduced   one   set   of 
wages  just  as  if  yon  reduced  another  set?  —  I  do  not 
suggest  one  set  of  wages  only  should  be  reduced.     I 
suggest  a  greater  purchasing  value  of  the  sovereign 
and   a  saner   return   to   finance   will  enable   both   to 
be  reduced.     Must   you    argue    from   the    past?    If 
yon    argue    from   the   past   to   the   future,    you    will 
make    the    hugest    blunder    in    the    history    of    this 
country. 

4397.  Can   you  do   anything  else?  —  Tes,    you    can 
argue    from    the   reasonable    prudence   of    reasonable 
men    who   know   the   country   has   great   burdens   to 
bear  and  who  are  not  going  to  try  huge  experiments 
on  theory  at  a  most  critical  time. 

4399.  We  have  a  very  practical  problem  to  solve, 
and  one  which  perhaps  yon  can  help  the  Commission 
on.     It  is  not  theory  we  are  up  against,  but  a  con- 
dition.   On  the  22nd  March,  when  the  miners'  notices 
expire,  it  is  our  great  task,  if  we  can,  to  avert  that 
great  calamity  to  the  steel   industry  as  well  as  any 
other  industry.    Could  yon  help  us  by  any  suggestion 
of  how  much   increase  you  think   the   miners'   wage* 
are  susceptible  of  consistently  with  your  trade  going 
on   rather   than    to  have  a  calamitous  stoppage?—  I 
cannot,  because,  so  far  as  I   am  concerned.  I   say  at 
once    that   the    trade    f.nrmt    be   recovered    for   this 
country  on   today's  prices. 

4899.  You  would  rather  then  hare  a  stoppage?— 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me  personally.  The  stoppage  will 
force  me  to  cater  for  this  trade  elsewhere  than  in 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  industry  of  my  country  or  city,  and  remem- 
ber I  am  only  one  firm  representing  many  in  Sheffield. 

4400.  With  regard  to  the  question   of  hours,  is  it 
your   view  that   yon  could   not  have   any    reduction 
of  the  miners'  hours  though  yon  have  just  reduced 

steel  smelters'  hours  by  33  per  rent.  ?  —  Person- 
slly.  so  far  an  1  am  concerned.  I  say  that  is  a  nvlnr- 
ti'.n  which  I  deplore  as  a  loss  of  efficiency  to  the 
steel  workers,  and  I  am  sure  the  steel  -workers  have 
made  a  mistake  which  they  will  find  out  verv 
Remember  there  is  a  considersb'e  amount  of  unem- 
ployment amongst  the»e  workers  because  of  that. 
Therefore,  to  argue  that  because  one  reduction  has 
been  msde.  therefore  another  reduction  should  be 
made  does  not  seem  very  sound. 

4401.  Whether  it  is  sound  is  a  matter  of  judgment? 
The   mirers  are  right  in  one  thing;  they  are  out 

for  all  they  can  get,  aid  I  do  not  blame  them.  My 
own  men  sre  out  for  all  they  can  get,  and  everybody 
else  is,  but  from  prudential  considerations  the  qu<*s- 
.irises  whether  they  are  not  killing  the  goose; 
they  rannot  have  it  both  way*. 

4403.  The  question  is—  who  is  the  goose? 

Mr.  Rolrrt  Smillir  :  We  will  roast  that  goose 
before  we  get  right. 

44a  "  Wtbb:  Do  you  wish  to  infer 

that  the  steel-smelters  have  got  more  than  their 
share  in  the  reduction  of  noun*  or  the  miners  have 
get  less?—  I  think  that  the  present  steel  smelter*  have 
made  the  mistake  of  their  lives  in  cutting  down  their 
three  rounds  to  two.  My  own  men  in,  America  melt 
three  rounds  nnj  lift  lOlilbv  every  time.  Here  they 
am  lifting  661bs..  and.  as  a  special  concession  have 
•grecil  to  go  to  ~0|l,.  in  two  lots.  They  are  going 
-i.  of  steel  a  day  instead'  of  3001bs. 
i'nglish  uteelworker  will  not  be  employed  by  the 
wrrM  in  the  long  run  at  that  production,  because  he 
has  cut  hi«  production  down  too  low,  and  he  will 
find  the  world  will  do  without  him  if  he  does  not 
do  more.  • 


Jfr.  Rr>h'rt  Sm'Uir:   Would  it  be  possible  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  questions? 


Tlif  Wit  nets:  I  am  answering  Mr.  Webb,  who  is 
here  as  an  advocate. 

4404.  Air.  Sidney  Webb :  I  am  here  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  as  a  Commissioner,  and 
not  as  an  advocate? — I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  cay- 
ing  you  are  an  advocate,  and  as  you  advocate  views  I 
have  to  answer  them  by  advocacy  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view.  You  put  facts  which  I  do  not  believe 

440.5.  I  took  the  facts  from  you  and  I  suggest  I 
am  not  any  more  an  advocate  of  one  view  than  every 
member  of  the  Commission  is  an  advocate  of  views 
in  which  he  believes. 

'  'hairman :   Not  every  member,   Mr.   Webb. 

4406.  Afr.  Sidney  Webb:    No  sir,  because  you  are 
tho  chairman    (to   the  Witness) :    However,   to  come 
back,   as  you  have  mentioned  the  production  of  the 
steelworkers  in  America,  could  you  give  their  wages? 
— I  cannot.     I  have  cabled  for  them,  but  I  have  come 
here  before  the  answer  arrived  to  my  cable.     When 
it  comes,  I  think  I  can  give  them  to  you  if  my  people 
reply   properly. 

4407.  The  delay  is  not  a  delay  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany?— We    do     not     know     whether     the     Censor's 
Department  muddle  up  our  cablegrams. 

4408.  Mr.  K.  V.  Tatrney:   I  have  only  one  or  two 
questions   to  put.     You   gave  us   a  very   interesting 
account  of  the  principles  of   international   trade.     I 
think  you  said  we  had  ceased  to  be  a  creditor  nation 
and  had  become  a  debtor  nation? — I  said  the  position 
was  worse  than  before  the   war.      We  were  not  a 
creditor   nation    to   the  same   extent   as   we   were   a 
debtor  nation  to  the  extent  that  we  had  never  been  a 
debtor  to  America. 

4409.  It  was  a  change  in  that  direction?— Yes. 

4410.  I    think   you   said   we   were   handicapped    in 
our  export  trade  by  the  fact  that  we  had  to  pay  in- 
terest   abroad  P — No,    we    are    handicapped    in    our 
export  trade   by   the  greater  difficulty   of  exporting 
capital,     because  the  Income  Tax  is  equal  to  30  per 
cent,  tariff  on  the  export  of  capital. 

4411.  I  thought  you  said  tho  other  as  well,  but  I 
took  down  the  latter  point,  and  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  that.       Will  you  explain   it  a   little.       You  said 
with  a  6s.   Income  Tax  we  must  have  7  per  cent, 
interest  abroad? — Yes,   because  practically  speaking, 
if  we  are  going  to  lend  money  on  a  new  deal  the 
capitalist  looks  at  the  net  return  and  not  the  gross 
return.     If  he  gets  7  per  cent,  for  a  6s.  Income  Tax 
he  gets  42s.     He  will  not  look  at  lending  money  to 
a  South  American  Company  under  5  per  cent,  net 
return. 

4412.  He  does  not  escape  the  Income  Tax  by  refus- 
ing  to  lend   to   a   South   American   Company? — But 
with  every  new  deal  the  Income  Tax  is  passed  on  at 
the  present  moment. 

4413.  When  you  say  that  the  Income  Tax  is  passed 
on,  to  whom  do  you  mean  it  is  passed  on? — To  the 
consumer,  who  eventually  wants  the  article. 

4414.  Then    it   does    not   matter    to   tho   manufac- 
turer what  Income  Tax   he  pays? — It  goes  into  his 

•-•••<  and  becomes  a  heavy  direct  taxation  on 
tli-  ••  !..._.  in  the  amount  of  produce  he  can 
send  out.  Capital  will  practically  flow  to  a  certain 
level.  If  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  force  it 
below  that  level,  it  flows  to  other  countries  where  it 
can  get  that  level.  There  is  a  certain  level  at 
which  you  have  to  pay  for  capital. 

4415.  You  said  the  Income  Tax   is  passed  on,  and 
then  you  went  on  to  explain  that  it  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.    Am  I  to  understand  by  that  that  if  an 
Income  Tax  of  lf>s.  in  the  pound  is  imposed  upon  the 
higher  incomes,  that  is  not  paid  by  the  manufactur- 
ing classes? — It  would  be  difficult  to  dogmatise  about 
it.     On   securities  on   which   they   would   not  pass  it 
on  they  would  have  to  pay,  but  on  every  new  trans- 
action with  capital  tho  rate  of  interest  is  raised,  so 
that    if    you    proposed    a    15s.    Income    Tax    I   would 
expect  a  "20  per  cent,  rate  for  mon«y  for  any  future 
enterprise. 

4416.  Apart   from  expecting   it,   do  you   think  you 
would  get  it? — Yes,  you  would     not  get  it  without. 

4417.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  new  undertakings  are 
concerned,   it  does  not  matter  to  the  promoters  and 
capitalists   what   Income   Tax    they  pay? — I    do   not 
say  that.    It  matters  to  this  extent,    that  it  may 
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force  them  to  export  both  themselves  and  their 
capital  to  those  countries  which  dp  not  make  those 
demands.  You  say  that  it  does  not  matter. 

4418.  May  I  put  my  point,  which  is,  that  short  of 
exporting  themselves,    which   would  be   a   great  loss, 
it  does  not  matter? — I  am  not  going  so  far  as  that 
You   cannot  disturb   anything   without   doing   harm. 
With    the    mere    disturbance    the    automatic  adjust- 
ment that  follows  it  is  a  slow  process,  and  you  must 
not     talk     in     these     dogmatic     terms     that     what 
happens 

4419.  Pardon   me,    I    am    not   talking,    but   asking 
questions.     I  have  taken  your  point,  and  I  only  want 
an  explanation? — I  have  tried  to  give  it — that  it  is 
passed  on.     I  will  give  it  more  fully  if  you  will  let 
me  give  an  explanation. 

Chairman :    Do  you  think  that  is  necessary,   Mr. 
Tawney? 

4420.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :   I  will  not  press  it.     We 
have   had   several    illustrations.     (To    the    Witness) : 
You  have  said  it  is  passed  on? — On  a  new  deal  it  is. 

4421.  And  the  inferences  from  that  as  to  whether 
the    Income    Tax    can    be    raised    in    addition    to    it 
without   producing    capitalists    in    new    dealings    are 
obvious,    and    I   will  not   trouble  you    further   about 
that  point.     You  have  explained  the   importance  of 
the  steel   industry,   and   we  must  all  appreciate   the 
danger   that   it   may   be   prejudiced   in    facing   com- 
petition?— Yes. 

4422.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  whether  the  steel 
industry  has  been  prosperous  or  decaying  lately? — It 
has  had,  shall  I  say,  the  same  artificial  flood  of  in- 
flated prosperity  as  has  every  other  industry.     -It  has 
been  an  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  really. 

4423.  But    not  disagreeably    unhealthy? — I    would 
much  rather  there  had  not  been  a  war  from  that  point 
of  view.     My  own  concerns  would  have  gone  on  much 
better  without  ft. 

4424.  I   think   shares   in   steel-producing  companies 
are  selling  at  a  fairly  high  figure? — Yes.     I  tbink  the 
public   estimates   them  too   highly    because  they   are 
estimating  them  on  the  past  and  not  on  the  future. 

4425.  That  is  to  say  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
meet  some  new  charge  is  considerable? — It  is  an  un- 
known quantity  under  the  circumstances.     I  look  for- 
ward to  the  worst  time  with  regard  to  trade  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life.     I  have  not  only  that  as  an 
opinion,   but   I   am   re-arranging   my  business  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  be  extremely  bad. 

4426.  Have  you  any  evidence  here  as  to  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  production  which  is  likely  to  be  caused 
by  meeting  the  miners'  demands? — No.     You  have  all 
vour  experts  who  can  give  it  very  much  better  than 
I  can  give  it. 

4427.  That  is  to  say  your  case  is  a  hypothetical  one? 
•  -No,  my  case  is  one  which  shows  the  loss  of  an  in- 
dustry at  present  prices  and  its  hopelessness  at  cheaper 
prices. 

4428.  But  that  is  a  hypothetical  opinion,  is  it  not? 
— I  say   there   is  no   doubt   about   it.      I   think    Mr 
Smillie  himself  says  he  does  not  want  merely  some- 
thing to  represent  the  extra  cost  of  living,  but  some- 
thing representing  more  comfort  for  the  miner,   and 
that  expostulates  a  higher  price,  surely? 

4429.  I  am  not  concerned  to  affirm  or  deny  it.     I 
want  vour  evidence  so  far  as  possible.  If  I  understand 
it  rightlv,  you  have  not  any  evidence  as  to  the  effect 
upon  prices  of  coal  in  granting  the  miners'  demands? 
— I  think  I  have  shown  you  evidence  here  in  the  case 
of  electric  current,  and  how  hopelessly  we  are  out  of 
it  on  the  miners'  demands  granted  up  to  now,   and 
how,  further,  we  are  hopelessly  out  of  it  with  further 
demands. 

4430.  The   interesting   chart  which  you  have  given 
us  does  not  show  that,  but  the  probable  effect  unon 
electric  current  of  certain  rises  in  the   cost  of  coal. 
I  understand? — Yes. 

4431.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  effect  of  producing  the  coal  on  the 
miners'    programme,   or   is  your   case   a   hypothetical 
one? — Would  you  repeat  the  question? 

4432.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the    price    of    coal    of    granting    the    miners'     pro- 
gramme,   or    is    your  case   a  hypothetical    case?— I 


think  the  evidence  is  transparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
is  constant  on  the  miners'  wages  and,  as  long  as  that 
is  an  admitted  case,  naturally  if  you  give  more  wages 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  must  rise. 

4433.  You  say  it  is  admitted? — Is  it  denied  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  paid  in 
wages? 

4434.  No,  but  it  is  not  admitted  that  every  addition 
in  wages   is   added  to  the  present  cost  of   a  ton  of 
coal  ? — But  does  not  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  represent 
more  in  wages  than  any  other  cost?     You  must  know 
it  round  this  table. 

4435.  It  is  not   necessary  to  give  us  a  lecture.     1 
have    been   asking    you   certain    questions? — I    think 
practically  you  are  asking  a  question  in  which  you 
first  put  a  supposition  and  then  seek  my  assent  to  it. 
I  say  your  supposition  is  wrong  as  the  basis  of  your 
question 

4436.  Excuse  me,  but  it  is  nothing' of  the  kind.     If 
there  has  been  a  hypothetical   argument  it  has  not 
been  from  me.     1  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  effect  on  the  price  of  a  ton  of  coal 
after  granting  the  miners'  programme?     If  you  have 
not,  please  say  so?     Yours  is  another  industry,  and 
I  only  want  to  know?— I  think  it  is  obvious. 

4437.  But  you  have  not  any  evidence? — No  evidence 
other  than  the  obvious  evidence  about  the  wages. 

4438.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:  Can  you  answer  me  one 
or  two  questions  shortly?     No  doubt  the  information 
is  on  a  paper  which  has  been  circulated,  but  it  has 
not   reached   me  yet.        How   much   in  your  pre-war 
period,  say  in  1913,  of  your  steel  did  you  really  ex- 
port to  America? — It  is  not  in  the  figures  for  circu- 
lation,  but   I  have  it  here.     1   was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  give  it,   but  I  have  no  objection  to  give 
it,   if  I  am  asked.     You  may  take  it  roughly  it  was 
£300,000  worth. 

4439.  Naturally,    in    the   production   of    that   steel 
you  employed  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  ex- 
pended a  considerable  amount  of  fuel.     Am  I  right 
in  saying  that  at  the  moment  you  cannot  sell  a  pound 
of  that  steel? — Nf.     I  said   we  can  only  get  a  very 
small  fraction  of  our  business  back  again.     We  are 
turned  down  by  many  of  our  customers,  who  say  the 
American  manufacturers  during  the  war  quite  suited 
them,   and  they  will  no  longer  pay  us  a  high  price 
for  the  products  they  used  to  pay  for. 

4440.  What    is    the  actual   position     to-day? — The 
actual  position  at  present  is  that  we-  are  getting  a 
very  small  proportion.     I  do  not  care  to  publish  from 
the  roof  tops  what  the  proportion  is,  but  we  are  get- 
ting a  very  small  proportion  of  our  export  trade  back 
again. 

4441.  I   wanted   some  solid   fact? — I   do   not   mind 
sending  it  to  the  Commission  privately,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  to  put  my  business  in  the 
papers. 

4442.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that,  but  I  merely 
want  to  know  whether  in  effect  that  particular  busi- 
ness at  the  moment  is  lost? — I  regard  it  as  lost. 

4443.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth 
of  course? — I  regard   it   as  lost  if  the   present  cost 
continues.  I  may  say  I  am  trying  to  save  it  by  making 
stuff  to  restock  my  depots  but  which  I  know  when  I 
get  it  across  there  will  be  sold  at  a  loss.     I  am  trying 
to  hold  it  together  by  losing  money  at  the  moment.     I 
have  been  left  nothing  with  which  I  can  stock  those 
depots,  and   with  reluctance  I  am  trying  to  restock 
the  depots.     I  used  to  keep  500,000  tons  in  depots  in 
America,  but  I  have  not  500  tons  left,  and  I  cannot 
do  it  now  to-day  because  the  cost  would  be  ruinous. 

4444.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  think  you  said  that 
you  did  not  know  what  wages  you  were  paying  now 
in  America? — No.  I  have  no  exact  figures.     I  should 
h«ave  them  if  I  came  a  little  later. 

4445.  It   is  only  necessary  to  say  yes   or  no  so  as 
to   shorten   our    proceedings.     Are   you  certain    that 
before    the    war   you   were    paying   higher   wages   in 
America  than  here? — Yes. 

44^6.  Were  they  not  quite  twice  as  hign  as  here? 
— Yes,  qua  wages,  but  not  with  regard  to  other 
things. 
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4447.  I  am  speaking  of  wage*.  I  only  want  a  reply 
to  my  question  as  to  wages?-  But  you  must  take 
efSriency  as  well  as  wages. 

4443.  If  you  would  not  lecture  us  we  should  get 
on  quicker? — I  must  qualify  my  answers  to  make 
them  truthful. 

4449.  You  say  yon  were  paying  wages  before  the 
war  about  twice  as  high  as  here?- -Yes. 

44-50.  Are  yon  aware  that  wages  in  America  have 
risen  over  100  per  cent,  since  the  war  began?— Not 
In  our  industry.  The  rise  is  not  100  per  cent.,  but 
I  believe  it  is  about  80  per  cent. 

•1451.  You  have  the  information  as  c'osely  as  that? 
-  1  hare  it  on  the  impression  of  my  manager  at 
Sheffield.  t>ut  I  should  like  tn  harp  it  verified  myself. 

4452.  You  are  not  sure,  bat  you  think  it  is  80 
per  cent.?  Yet. 

4 153.  That  is  to  say  wages  then  were  as  high  before 
*S«  w»r  and  v«/n  think  they  are  80  per  cent.  <-n 
thai?-  -Yes,  .in  !  the  hofiie  v. ages  are  more  than  that 

'..  Therefore,  the  American  wages  are  very  much 
highi-r  than  here?— Yes,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
Increase  in  efficiency. 

Would  you  shorten  your  answers?  With  re- 
gard  to  the  hours  worked  by  your  men  in  America, 
what  hours  are  worked  now?  I  cannot  give  the 
hours,  but  the  fact  in  that  they  melt  three  rounds 
instead  of  two. 

4456.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  I'mr.,]  States  Steel 
Corjioration,  which  covers  about  one  half  of  the  steel 
undertakings  of  America,  and  has  alliances  with  a 
further  proportion,  have  adopted  an  eight-hour  day 
basis,  effective  as  from  the  lot  (t<  t.,1.  r  1!)I8?— I  was 
not  aware  of  it,  but  I  can  quite  believe  it.  That 
company  does  not  compete  with  us. 

*.  Does  it  not  follow  that  yon  in  America — 
whether  you  have  done  it  yet  or  not — will  hare  to 
adopt  an  eight-hour  day?— That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  state  of  trade  in  America. 

4458.  Are  you   not  sure   it   will  come  about?     No. 
because  if  trade  slumps  in  America  it  is  worse  there 
than  it   is  h.-ri-.  and  whether  that  thing  comes  about 
dots   not   depend   upon   war,   but  upon    the  state  of 
trade. 

4459.  You  said  we  should  depend   upon  judgment. 
Can  yon  tell  me  as  a  matter  of  judgment  and  know 
ledge,    hare   yon    erer    known    the    hours    of   labour 

-  r.  a*.-  in  America?  Have  they  not  con- 
tinually fallen  during  the  industrial  history  of  that 
country?  Ye«,  I  believe  so. 

4400.  Is  it  the  riew  that  the  hours  of  labour  will 
fall:'  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  long  hours  ot 
labour. 

4461.   Rut  wm  come  here  to  say  that  miners  must 

not   hare   more  wages   for   fear  of   ruining  your    m- 

t   it   that   you   hare   no   right   to  say 

that  'while    in    America    the    class    of    workers    yon 

.  ien  here  are  baring  more  wages.     You  hare  no 

right  to  I;.  ~  of  this  country? — I  am  not 

hectoring  them. 

4469.  You  threaten  them  with  the  emigration  of 
yourself  and  your  firm  to  America?  No.  I  sav  I 
hare  that  problem  to  fare  and  it  is  for  them  to  far* 
that.  I  threaten  no  one.  and  you  must  not  put  that 
in  my  mouth 

4463.  I  do  not  do  that,  but  you  said  you  had  partly 

,  th:it  is  not  true,  f  said  we  had 
built  »heet-milU  to  do  common-sheet  which  we  did  not 
doin  Sheffield,  but  we  kept  the  best  sheet  in  Sheffield. 
That  in  not  emigrating,  out  protecting. 

4464.  That  will  cheer  up  the  miners  in  this  country? 

the  alternative  of  the  facility  of  going  to 
a  place  where  coal  i»  going  nt  13s.  instead  of  33s.,  and 
that  will  largely  decide  tnis  question. 

4465.  I  want  to  know  very  clearly  from  you  whether 

'lo  not  intend  under  the  certain  eventuali- 
ties which  you  describe  to  remove  your  works  to 
America  '  I  decline  to  answer  the  question  :  that  the 
Board  will  hare  to  deride;  hut  nil  the  facts  are  before 
them 

4466.  Why  did  yon   throw  nut  the  suggestion   tli.it 
itft  '  >»e  T  think  it  is  necessary  the 
iwion  should  know  nml  Mr.  Smillie  should  know 

there  are  alternative 

•M 


4467.  Does  not  that  amount  to  a  suggested  threat? 
No,  it  amounts  to  a  statement  of  fact  which  I  have 

to  consider  and  he  has  to  consider  as  a  mere  matter 
of  business. 

4468.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  address  yourself  to 
this.     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  during  the  war  the  steel 
industry  of  this  country  (I  am  not  speaking  of  your 
own    particular    branch)    as    a   whole    was    increased 
by  State  assistance,  State  stimulation  and  State  sub- 
sidies to  a  position  in  which   it  produced  about  half 
again  as  much  as  it  did  when  the  war  broke  out? — T 
ili ink  that   is  so   in   the  common   trade,    but   it   has 
nothing  to  do  with  me;  I  have  not  had  any  subsidies 
or  any  assistance. 

4469.  I   am  speaking  of  the  steel  industries  which 
you  come  here  to  represent? — I  do  not  come  here  to 
represent   them,    but   I   come   here   to   represent   the 
crucible   and   oil    industry   of    Sheffield    and   not    the 
steel   industry  because  they  are  very  different. 

4470.  Yon   came   here  to  represent  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  t'nit-od  Kingdom  which 
includes  the  stoel   industry  generally? — To  an  extent 
that  is  true,  but  I  disclaim  any  special  knowledge  of 
the   heary   steel    industry.      I    can  only   speak  of   my 
own  experience  of  the  industry  under  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

1171.  You  do  not  desire  to  speak  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry? Not  of  the  heavy  .-tcel  industry.  It  is  not 
an  industry  which  I  feel  responsible  to  speak  for. 

H7l'  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  any  further  question 
about  that,  but  I  will  turn  to  what  you  said  about 
nationalisation.  You  gave  us  yonr  opinion  that 
nationalisation  would  ruin  the  coal  industry  of  this 
country.  Is  that  putting  it  too  high?— I  said  it 
would  raise  the  cost  to  the  community  at  large  of  coal 
by  a  factor  of  inefficiency.  I  did  not  say  it  would 
ruin  the  rest  of  the  country. 

•  173.  And  gravely  injure  it?— It  would  gravely 
injure  the  country. 

4474.  Through    injuring    the    coal    industry? — No, 
through  the  fact  that  the  coal  industry  would  to  a 
certain  extent,  governed  by  political  heads,  be  getting 
the   rest  of   the  country  a   little   more  by  the  thrXat 
than   it   is  now. 

4475.  And    it    would   raise    the    price    of   coal    still 
further  and  injure  the  general  industry  of  tho  coun- 
try?—Yea.     I  think  that  would  reflect  back  upon  the 
industry  of  the  country. 

4476.  With  regard  to  the  chief   industrial  compel  i- 
tor  of   this  country,   has  America   in   the   past  been 
(to   "hief    industrial    competitor?     America   and    Ger 
many   were  the  two  chief  ones  before. 

I  said.  Was  America  the  chief?- — T  was  trying 
t«  think  whether  America  was  trie  chief.  It  depends 
upon  what  industry  you  take. 

447£.  I  spoke  of  industry  as  a  whole  in  terms 
which  are  clearly  understood.  Was  America  our 
chief  industrial  competitor? — I  think  not. 

4479.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not.     Our  chief 
industrial   competitor   was   Germany? — Yes,    in    most 
of  the  industries  I  am  familiar  with. 

4480.  Are   you    aware   that  Germany   is  socialising 
its  imlutiri**?     I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

ll-l  You  think,  therefore,  in  youi  judgment  nnd 
opinion,  Germany  will  be  a  less  severe  industrial 
competitor  in  the  future'-  So  far  as  socialisation  is 
concerned.  It  has  not  got  to  the  point  at  which  they 
cannot  go  back.  It  is  all  a  theory  at  the  moment. 

44*2.  So  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  it  was 
our  chief  industrial  competitor  and  far  severer  than 
America,  because  Germany  had  a  great  export  of 
manufactures  and  America  had  not.  Is  not  that  a 
great  consolation  for  our  miners?  That  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  point  in  your  judgment  in  which  this  country 
will  not  be  wrong? — Ts  it  worth  while  trying  to  fore- 
cast what  Germany  is  going  to  do  when  it  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos? 

4483.  Are    you    not    forecasting    upon    suggestions 
which   amount   to   nothing   more  than   hypotheses  ?-- 
No.  I  am  going  on  facts  which  show  the  industry  is 
in  a  critical  condition. 

4484.  Do  you  not  think  that  we,  as  men  of  judg- 
ment,  should  have   regard   to  nil   the  relevant    factors 
at  this  moment,  nnd  would  it  not  be  fairer  for  you 
to    let    things    settle    down    before    you    come    and 
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threaten  the  miners?— I  protest  against  that.  I  say 
to  the  miners,  as  I  say  to  my  steelworkers,  that  I 
iliink  you  are  ruining  the  market. 

4485.  You  have  not   fully  made   up   your   mind  to 
take  a  further  part  of  your  industry  to  America,  have 
you? — No,   I  am  awaiting  the  decision  of  this  Com- 
mission and  the  decision  of  the  Government. 

4486.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :   You  have  great  experi- 
ence of  your  workmen  in  America.     Do  you  find  that 
their  output  is  greater  per  man? — Yes. 

4487.  Do  you  find  any  signs  of  restriction  of  out- 
put in  America? — No.     Every  man  in  America  says, 
"  There  are  so  many  dollars  in  this  job  for  me.     How 
can  I  lift  those  quickest  ?" 

4488.  Do    you     think     the     export    trade    of    this 
country  is  restricted  in  any  way  by  restriction  of  out- 
put?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  dangerously  restricted  by  the 
restriction  of  output  of  labour  at  the  present  time. 

4489.  You  know  we  are  considering  here  how  and 
to  what  extent  the  life  of  the  miners  can  be  improved. 
Would  you  agree  that  housing  is  one  of  the  things 
that  requires  attention? — Yes. 

4490.  If  the   restriction   on   the   number   of   bricks 
which  can  be  laid  per  day  exists,  will  that,  too,  very 
seriously  affect  the  cost  of  miners'  houses? — Naturally 
the  less  work  you  get  for  a  day's  work  the  greater  the 
capital  cost  of  the  houses. 

4491.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  we  can 
possibly  recover  our  export  trade  by  doing  less  work 
for  more  money? — No.    We  have  all  to  face  our  debts 
as   a  community   by  doing   more   work   than  .we   did 
before  the  war  if  we  are  to  have  the  same  standard 
of  comfort.     That  is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — 
employer,    staff,     workman    and   every   one,     in     my 
opinion. 

4492.  In  your  view  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
pay  for  this  war  is  by   increased    j  reduction  ? — Yes, 
increased  production. 

4493.  Taking   again   lestriction  of  output,   do  you 
think  it  is  possible  that  when  machinery  is  put  down 
in  this    country  with  a  view    to    saving  costs    and 
making  our  export  trade  more  feasible,  if  it  is  not, 
used  to  its  full  extent  is  it  possible  that  that  pre- 
vents machinery  being  put  down? — Unless  there  is  a 
profit,  things  do  not  get  put  down,  and  if  a  machine 
is  not  run  to  the  hilt  to  get  the  best  output  there  is 
no  encouragement  to  put  down  another. 

4494.  With   regard  to  the  question  of   nationalisa- 
tion, do  you  think  it  is  at  all  possible  from  your  ex- 
perience  in   dealing   with   Government   Departments, 
which  has  been  very  great,  that  we  should  economise 
in  the  production  of  coal  in  this  country  by  nation- 
alising the  coal   mines? — Do   you    mean    by    Govern- 
ment Departments  winning  it? 

4495.  Yes? — No,     we    should     certainly     lose.        A 
Government  Department  is  sadly  most  inefficient   in 
managing  everything. 

4496.  Do  you  think  political  conditions  would  hav* 
a  very  great  effect  upon  the  coal  industry  if  it  were 
once  in   the  hands   of  a   Government  Department? — 
Yes. 

4497.  Do  you  think  just  before  a  General  Election 
if  the  weather  got  sultry  the  price  of  house  coal  would 
go  down? — I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  would 
put  it  down,  but  I  would  put  it  in  this  way.     A  very 
able  Trade  Unionist  about  a  year  ago  said  to  me  that 
he  thought  the  Asquith  Government  was  the  weakest 
about  labour   he   had    ever   seen,    but  he  was   wrong 
because  the  present  one  was  a  jellyfish.     The  idea  is 
to   have   a   squeezable   head    with   more  jellyfish,   and 
that  will  increase  the  cost  to  every  one.     That  was  a 
Labour  Leader's  opinion. 

4498.  Mr.  Robert  fSmillie:  Could  we  have  his  name? 
—-•I  do  not  think  so. 

4499.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  whole  class  unless  we  have 
his  name? — I  will  give  it  to  you  personally. 

4500.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our :  You  feel  if  this  industry 
is  nationalised  it  would  lead  to  a  position  of  bringing 
greater  political  pressure  to  bear  and  thereby  increase 
the  cost  of  coal  to  the  country? — Certainly. 

4501.  You   referred    to    the    question    of    national 
telephones.     I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they 
paid  6  per  cent,  before  the  war? — Yes. 

4,502.  On  that  6  per  cent,  they  paid  Income  Tax  1 
take  it?  —Yes.  T  do  not  know  whether  the  Company 
paid  it.  I  believe  the  dividend  was  not  paid  tax  free. 


4503.  Some  one   paid  Income  Tax  and   Super   Tax 
and  Death  Duties?    -Yes,  and  they  put  9  per  cent,  to 
Reserve. 

4504.  Do  you  know  that  the  capital  of  the  National 
Telephone   Company  to-day— that  is  the  Government 
service— is    about    £27,000,000:'  -I    do    not    know    it, 
but  I  will  accept  it  from  you. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   That  is  the  price  they  paid. 

4505.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :    And  that  the  average 
profits  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  £102,000? — 
Yes,   average  profit. 

4506.  With  less  depreciation  than  they  had  before 
the  war  and  before  they  were  taken  over? — Yes.     I 
rather  doubt  whether  there  was  a  profit  at  all  with 
the  depreciation   they   allowed. 

4507.  Do  you  consider  that  the  National  telephone 
or  Post  Office  telephone  is  as  efficient  as  it  was  before 
it  was  taken  over? — No,   but  it  is  fair  to  say   that 
probably  part  of  the  inefficiency   is  due  to  the  war. 
I   would   rather   put   it   that   the   telephone   was    less 
inefficient  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  even  before 
the  stress  of  the  war  came  on. 

4508.  I   was   going   to   put    it  before   the   war    and 
not    after    the    war.     Is    it    a    reasonable    return    for 
£27,000,000  capital    to   have   £102,000   profit?— It   is 
so  very   narrow   that   it  is  doubtful   whether  on   in- 
vestigation it  would  be  found  to  be  a  true  profit. 

4509.  Do  you  think  if  the  railways  or  coal  industry 
were    nationalised    there    would    be    any    return? — I 
think  the  whole  of   the  men   would  be   a   burden  on 
the  rest  of  the  community  if  they  were  nationalised. 

4510.  Mr.   Tawney  said  you  produced  no  evidence 
as  to  facts  in  regard  to  cost  of  fuel. 

Mi'.  li.  H.  Tawney:  Pardon  me.  I  asked  him  if 
ho  produced  any. 

Mr,  Arthur  Balfour :  I  will  ask  a  question,  so  that 
you  can  give  me  the  information  I  require.  You 
showed  it  took  12J  tons  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel?— Yes. 

4511.  We  have  estimates  here  that  the  extra  cost 
through  increasing  the  miners'  wages  by  30  per  cent, 
and  reducing  the  hours  from  8  to  6  was  8s.  2d.  per 
ton  on   the   coal   produced   at   the   pit-mouth? — Yes. 

Mr.  R.  FL.  Tawney :  Estimates  which  are  not  ac- 
cepted, I  may  say. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  said  estimates. 
Mr.  P.  U.  Tawnry.   Which  are  not  accepted. 

4512.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   I  said  estimates.     They 
are  put  in  by  the  Government  as  being  the  estimate 
they  have  made  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge   and 
belief.     (To  the  icitness.)     Therefore,  taking  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  which  you   indicate  and  multiplying  by 
8s., — leaving  out  the  2d.— it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
melting  to  £5  4s.? — Are  you  taking  melting  and  ma- 
nipulation? 

4513.  I  am  taking  the  whole  of  the  cost? — If  you 
take   8    times    it    would    be   nearly    £6   melting    and 
manipulation. 

4514.  I  make  it  £5  4s.? — I  will  take  your  figure. 

4515.  Now  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
of  wage  difficulties  during  the  present  war,  have  you 
not? — Oh,    yes.     The   demands  have   been   consistent, 
persistent  and  recurrent.     We  have  not  had  difficulties 
in  the  sense  of  strikes. 

4516.  I  ought  to  have  said  "  experience."     Has  it 
been  your  experience  that  a  basis  of  increasing  wages 
which   depends  upon  percentages  cannot  be  fair  and 
just  to  the  lower  grade  of  workers? — No.      The  wholo 
position  has   not  been  satisfactory  because  in  many 
oases  the  men  we  felt  most  needed  the  advance  have 
done  less  well  out  of  the  advance.     Advances  have  not 
been    distributed    as    they    should  have    been    at    all 
ideally. 

4517.  Therefore,  if  you  increase  miners'  wages,  for 
instance,  30  per  cent.,  the  men  who  are  getting  high 
wages  get  a  higher  proportion  than  is  necessary,  and 
the  lower  workers  for  whom  we  have  a  great  deal  of 

sympathy  do  not  get  so  many  shillings  a  week? That 

has  been  the  effect  in  the  trade  which  I  have  had  to 
deal  with,  and  it  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

4518.  And  you   are  still  liable  to  leave  them   in   a 
dissatisfied  condition? — May  I  instance  one  case  of  the 
lile  workers  where  we  gave  50  per  cent,  on  the  £1  and 
2.5  per  cent,  on  the  next  10s.,  and  an  advance  on  the 
subsequent onet  to  meet  them?    That  was  done  at  our 
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suggestion  to  meet  the  question  of  the  lower  wages  of 
the  men. 

4519.   Do  you  think  the  fact  that  in  Germany  a  very 

large   proportion   of   the   population  are   Government 

officials  improves  the  initiative  and   individuality   of 

the  individual  in  Germany  -     X,,.  it  did  not  improve 

the  individual.     The  German  is  an  example  of  success 

by  bettor  organisation   from   the  top  with   worse  in- 

Ours  is  an  example  of  better  individuals 

an  unwillingness  to  organise  into  greater  un; 

4530.  l)o  you  think  if  we  in  this  country  had  a  very 
arge  proportion  of  the  people   ;„   the  employ  of  tlfo 
.overnment  that  their  initiative  and  ability  would  h, 
Tonally   reduced?  -The  employ  of  the  Government 

a  deademng  thing  at  all  times,  and  deters  output 
and   product: on. 

4531.  Mr    Robtrt  SmiUie -.    There  is  a  danger  that 

take  your  works  or  part  of  your  works  to 
He  have  to  consider  how  we  can  carry  on. 
I.  Is  there  a  danger  of  that?     That  i,  an  alter- 
Hve  policy  to  staying  where  we  are. 
533.  That  is  an   answer.     There   is   a   water-power 
irh  would  be  very  useful,  is  th  Yes 

4524.   If   you   went   to   Sweden   you    m  cht    without 
offence  .-nil   that    Hobvm  ]      ,  rnn  rn]|  anv. 

thing  Hobson's  choice  with  a  mnn  named  Hobson  whr. 
lie  head  of  a  business. 


>•  But  it  would  be,  would  it  not?— Xo;  that 
imphe,  only  one  choice.  I  have  mentioned  Sweden  or 
the  United  States  of  America  with  different  advan- 
tages in  each  country,  and  I  cannot  see  the  application 
of  Hobson's  choice. 

1636.  Would  it  not  be  Hobson's  choice   if  von  go? 
It  would  be  a  decision  of  the  responsible  Board 
hrectors,  of  which  I  am  only  one  man. 
4527.  I     thought    you    were    speaking    of    yourself 
peraonally:-  ,  /„,.„„  ,       Wherever   I 

have  said    "  I  "    I    will  correct   it  and  siiv   I    ahould 
have  said  "my  firm." 

4538  They  ought  to  be  called  hands  and  hinds  I 
do  not  know  why  you  should  say  so. 

W2J)  -  a  wonderful  heating  jwwer  in  the 

ild  manage  to  get  at  it  without  the 
coals  at  all  -  -Yea,  there  are  all  sort*  of  fanrv  theories 
about  that. 

4630.  There  is  another  place  where  they  say  there 
is  heating  power  too?— Yea. 

nately  we  cannot  harness  it  to  give 
ns  power2  Xo.  I  wuh  we  could  harnem  it.  Yon  can 
take  all  kinds  of  fanciful  idea*. 

4633.  We  can  harness  the  rivers  in  our  own  country 
to  give  ns  enormous  power?     The  riveri  in  this  • 

try  do  not  make  it  a  practical  proposition. 
4696.  Evidently  it  was  thought  in  the  Highlands  by 

the  Aluminium    Company    thnt    it  could    be   done? 

•   not   think  there   are   many 

similar  source*  of  power  which  are  easily  obtainable., 
and   you    cannot   take   heavy  materials   conveniently 
hghland*. 

4634.  I  waa  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  if  one  part 
community  get  more  than  their  share  someone 

must  go  without      Would  you  admit  one  part  of  the 

community   has   been  getting   more   than   their  share 

and  another  part  has  had  to  go  with- 

ippone  you  wish  to  infer  that  the  capitalists 

than  their  «hare. 

•    infer  but  as-nert   it,  and  I  will  give 
if   you  like5     I  hear  yon   say   so.  but 
I  ahould   like   tf,.    .  .-ause  I  do   not   believe 

it  is  • 

i  do  not  believe  it  is  true0     Xo,  I  believe 
'   and   labour  .ire  commodities  which  buy  each 
and  they  have  to  settle  the  price  by  haggling 
with  each  other. 

~     I  will  rend  you  this,  and  see  whether  it  bears 

This  is  nn' English  steel   and   coal  company, 

»nd   F  will  gire  yon  the  dividends  for  a  period  :    1898, 

30  pe.  -!»,  33}  per  cent  ;  1900.  50  per  cent. : 

rit.:   1902.  30  per  cent.:   1903.  25  per 

per  cent.:   190T,.  2">  per  cent.:   190R. 

'"07.  40  per  rent.  :  100S.  331  ,)or  rent.  ; 

(TO,  20  p.        '010.  22V  per  r«nt.:  1911.  33 »  per 

per  rent  ;  1013.  CO  per  rent  :  I'M  t 
V)  p«.,  .  nt  :  lOir,.  50  per  rent  : 

i.  i,  • 


191,  40  per  cent.;  1918,  40  per  cent.  The  original 
•ratal  was  3i  millions.  In  1914,  the  date  on  which 
they  paid  30  per  cent.,  they  gave  to  their  shareholders 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  in  shares,  and  on  that 
million  of  money  they  paid  50  per  cent,  in  1916  40  i>er 
cent,  in  1917  and  40  per  cent,  in  1918.  Was  that 
company  getting  more  than  their  share? 

-V,  11.  It  .  Cooper:  Have  you  got  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  that  company:- 

\\-itneu-I  was  going  to  say  that  that  wants  a 
good  deal  of  analysis.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
'aid  CaP'  eml)1°yed  °"  «'">tih  those  dividends  were 

J/r.  Robert  Smillie :  The  subscribed  capital  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  million. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Cooper:  How  much  was  sunk  in  that 
company  I- 

1    Tlmt  Ca"n0t  ^  the  tr"e  caPital.  a»  the 

4538    Mr.  Robert  Km  ill  i-- :  That  ,s  the  true  capital? 
I  should  want  to  know  whether  it  u  the  true 

FESiEft  haVLe  b°Ught  'vorks  erected  a*  a 
12,000,000  for  three-quarters  of  a  million 

l  the  Consett  Iron  &  Steel  Company  »— I 
know  something  about  it.  *  ' 

I   kn'w  S°k  do?-Ye8'J  *  •»  not  »  shareholder,  but 
low  it  by  name  and  leputation. 

That  is  the  fact  that  three  and   four  time* 

i^if'i'i'1   h*ck   to  the  shareholders  their  total 

W«B     u    is  a   very  good   thing   for   labour 

ich  a  thing  should  exist,  and   I   will  toll  you 

there  were  not  some  great  prizes  in  industry 

would  not  get  capital  into  industry.     You  must 

-«  that  there  are  losses  as  well  as  profits      You 

have   to   take    the   average  of    industry   to  maintain 

money    n  it,  and  if  there  are  some  great  prizes  due 

to  excellent  ability  and  good   management,   like  the 

HMDtt  people,   it  tempt*  people  to  come  in  and  do 

thing,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  labour. 
This    company    paid    out    its    capital    seven 
times  over  in  20  years?— I  say  that  is  a  very  g«od 
thing.     It  is  a  bait  to  the  flats  to  get  them  to  put 
money   into  iron  and  steel. 

4543.  Do  you   know  that  the  miners  were  not  able 
live  in  a  state  of  decency  while  those  profits  were 

>emn   paid?— If  you  say  so  it  is  so,   but  I  will  say 
that  it  is  not  right. 

4544.  And   that  the  housing  condition  of  many  of 
the   workers  in   their  own  districts  was  of  the   kind 
described   by   the  Prime   Minister  as   unthinkable?— 
The  housing  is  what  you  and  your  friends  have  made 

t  very  largely,  and  you  are  sleeping  on  your  own 
beds.  In  1909  you  put  a  tariff  on  land  and  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  commodity  for  which 
the  consumer  has  to  pay,  and  you  cleared  out  capit.-il 
so  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  build  cottages  could 
not  do  so.  If  you  drove  people  out  of  the  industry 
and  caused  unemployment  in  it,  then  the  people  who 
did  it  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  action. 
I  put  it  to  you — is  that  the  way  in  which 
a  witoai*  aboold  deal  with  the  question? — You  asked 
me  on  thw-nsSumption  that  the  housing  conditions 
were  bad,  and  I  replied  and  said  why  I  say  they  are 
bad. 

4546.  But  I  say  to  you  now  that  this  company  has 
paid   to   its  shareholders  its   capital    value  over   and 
over   again,    and    they   own    the    houses    that    I    am 
romplauning  of.  which  are  not  fit  for  horses  or  dogs  I' 
Then  I   say  they  ought  to  be  put  right.     I  am   not 
in  favour  of  anyone    being  allowed  to  have  a  cottage 
or  habitation  below  a  certain  standard.     They  ought 
to  be  forced  to  put   them   right. 
Mr.  JTrrlrrt  Smith:    There  are  a  lot  in  Sheffield 
The  Witnftt:   Because  we  cannot  pull  them  down 
The  place  is  too  crowded.     We  do  not  want  them  up, 
htit  they   have   to  stop  up   from   necessity 

I".  17.  \fr.  Hi.l'tl  Smillie:  If  the  poor  unfortunate 
rnf/italists  have  to  emigrate,  will  they  take  their 
workshops  nnd  mines  and  so  on  to  America? — The 
workshops  nnd  mines  are  the  mere  shell  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  brains  and  liquid  capital  are  the  essen- 
tial matter.  The  mines  are  different  I  agree,  because 
they  must  be  in  their  place.  What  I  had  in  mind  was 
steel-works  with  workshops,  and  not  mines. 
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4548.  If  the  steel  companies  remove  all  their  present 
works  they  will  be  removing  a  good  amount  of 
national  property? — Why  national? 

4">4i».  Because  they  were  liuilt  by  the  nation? — 
What  steel  works  were  built  by  the  nation? 

4550.  At  the  expense  of  the  nation's  money  addi- 
tions   have   been  put   on    during   the    war? — You   are 
speaking  of  additions  during  the  war.     In  the  first 
place  you  cannot  remove  them.     They  stop  there  for 
what  they  are  worth,  but  the  mere  shell  of  a  build- 
ing  is  the  least   valuable  part  of   the   business.     In 
the  second   place,   when  you  vsay  the  nation  paid  for 
them,  all  kinds  of  bargains  have  been  made  and  you 
would  have  to  discriminate   and  look   into   the  facts 
of   each  case.     You  cannot  generalise  on  these  parti- 
cular  fa^ts. 

4551.  Let  me  put  this  to  you.     You  know  from  the 
figures  which  have  been  published  which  the  Govern- 
ment put  before  this  Commission  that  the  profits  per 
ton  of  coal  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
gone  up  three  times   its  value   before  the  war? — Are 
you    speaking   of    net    profit    to    the  owner  or    gross 
profit  less  Excess  Profit  Duty? 

4552.  1   am  speaking  of  the  profit  to  the  owner,   il 
the  owner  had  got  it. 

4553.  Someone   else   got    it? — 1    suppose   you   mean 
theoretical  profits.      We  made   three   times   as    great 
profits  of  which  the  State  took  hack  so  much. 

4554.  3/7'.  Sidney  Webb:  Actual  profit?— It  may  be 
actual   profit   in  one   sense.         Profit   surely    is   what 
accrues  on  the  capital  to  the  owner  of  the  capital. 

4556.  Mr.  Sobert  Smillie  :  Shall  I  go  into  the  chair 
and  will  you  examine  me?     If  you   do  I  will  answer 
you  straight? — Very  well. 

4557.  You   are  not  doing  that.     You  are  lecturing 
everyone.     I  told  you  the    Government  took    80  per 
cent,    of   the   excess   profits   and    took   back    a    large 
profit.     That  was  the  increased  profits  on  the  amount 
of  coal? — It  is  an  artificial  profit  due  to  the  war. 

4558.  And    the    total   gross   profits   of  the   industry 
went  up  by  three  times? — I  will  accept  that.     What 
do  you  want  me  to  draw  from  it. 

4559.  I      will      tell     you.        The      wages     of     the 
miners  have  not  gone  up  to  the  extent  of  meeting  the 
increased   cost  of  living  on  the  Government's  admis- 
sion.    Two  months  ago  it  was  said  they  were  willing 
to  give  a  shilling  per  day  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.     Now  the  profits  of  the  industry  have  gone 
up  threefold  the  Government  or  the  mine  owners  have 
got  it  and  the  miners  have  not  got  the  wages  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living.     Is  that  fair  or  just? — 
I   do  not  think  it  is.     I   tihink  the   miners  ought  to 
have  had  an   advance  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
given  to  the  engineers  and   to  the  same  extent,  and 
during  the  finishing  of  the  war  it  would  have  been 
paid  out  in  the  usual  way — out  of  borrowed  money. 
The  miners  were  a  little  late  in  asking  for  it. 

4560.  The  Government  passed  an  Eight  Hours  Bill 
for  miners  from  bank  to  bank  and  the  House  of  Lords 
lengthened  that  practically  by  an  hour  by  means  of 
certain  clauses.     Is  it  unfair  that  we  should  ask  now 
for  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  in  view  of  the  fact 
that    the    Commons    agreed    we    should    have    lesser 
hours? — Are    tJie    hours   which    yon    mentioned    oom- 
pulsorily    worked    every    day?        Does   the   miner   go 
down  every  day?     WTiat  I  mean  is  that  he  makes  his 
hours  per  week  what  he  likes  because  he  does  not  go 
down  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  wages. 

4561.  Again  you  are  lecturing  about  a  thing  which 
you  know  nothing  about? — I  am  asking  you. 

4562.  You  come   here  to   answer    my    question     by 
asking  another? — I  think  that  is  right. 


ri.  Thru<  are  collieries  in  Great  Britain  that  no 
man  breathing  can  work  in  every  day  and  the  manage- 
ment says  that  4  A  days  are  good  attendance? — That 
is  all  right,  is  it  nut? 

4564.  Why    should    you    make   the    country    believe 
that  the  miners  aro  lad  attonders  and  everything  of 
that  kind  ?—  I  do  not  do  that,  but  I  think  you  over- 
state  the  case   for    the   miners,    and   I  am  trying   to 
state  it  as  I  see  it.     I  am  here  to  state  white  light. 
It  may  not  be  white  light,  but  it  is  the  best  I  knov>-. 

4565.  Have  you  been  down  a  coal  pit? — Yes,  lame 
man  as  I  am. 

4566.  Have  you  been  to  the  coal  faces? — 1  am  too 
paralytic  for  that,  but  I  have  been  to  the  bottom. 

4567.  You   are  aware  in   many   cases   the  collieries 
have  water  dripping  over  the  men  and  boys  and  they 
are  all  drenched?--!  do  n^t  dispute  that  the  miners' 
occupation  is  one  deserving  of  good  pay  and  entitled 
to  sympathy. 

4568.  And  reasonable  hours?-  Yes. 

4569.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  from  you, 
but  you  have  taken  the  very   worst  to  secure   it   by 
coming   to   prove  that  if   they  do  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  of  the  country  will  be  ruined  and  your  firm  will 
have  to  shift  part,  if  not  all,  its  activities  to  Sweden 
or  America? — Yes,   but  you  will  remember  we  are  in 
dispute   as  to  what   are  reasonable  hours.     I   do  not 
see  them  quite  in  the  same  light  as  you  see  them. 

4570.  What   we   are  asking     for    really     would     be 
equivalent  to  7   hours'    underground  away    from    the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air? — With  a  guarantee  that  you 
will  work  7   hours? 

4571.  There  may  be  only  6  hours'  work  at  the  face, 
but  going  in  and  corning  out  is  just  as  hard  work? — 
If  the  industry  of  the  country  can  stand  it,  I  should 
be  glad  for  you  to  have  it  and  for  everyone  to  have 
more  leisure  and  less  work,  but  I  say  we  have  to  sell 
our  labour  for  our  living,  and  if  you  cut  down  that 
labour  too   much  you   will   have   less  to   sell   and  les> 
wages  in  consequence.     It  is  a  matter  to  equate  for 
yourself.     You  must  decide  what  you  will  produce  and 
will  get  for  your  living. 

4572.  We  say  the  industry  of  the  country  can  stand 
it  and  ought  to  stand  it  as  a  reasonable  claim  in  the 
interests  of  that  class,  but   we  say  more,  with  which 
you   will   not    agree,   namely,    that   the    landlord    and 
capitalist  class  will  have  to  do  with  less  of  the  wealth 
produced  in  the  future  and  the  workers  will  have  to 
get  more? — The  answer  to  that  is  that  if  the  capital 
necessary  to  refresh  and  maintain  industry  can  be  got 
on   cheaper   terms  you   are   quite  entitled   to  it,    but 
personally  J  venture  to  doubt  whether  you  will  get  it 
on  any  cheaper  terms. 

4573.  Mr.  It*  W.  Cooper :    Do  you  know  what  the 
average  return  for  profit  on  capital  employed  in  in- 
dustry in  this  country  as  a  whole  was  before  the  war? 

.  — I  am  under  the  impression  from  books  on  economics 
that  I  have  read  that  the  best  estimate  is  about  13  per 
cent. — I  am  giving  you  that  as  my  impression — or 
5  to  6  per  cent.,  setting  aside  the  interest  on  money 
that  every  one,  even  the  State,  would  have  to  pay ; 
and  about  10  per  cent.,  would  represent  personal  profit 
of  the  private  capitalist,  for  which  he  often  gives  a 
good  deal  of  brains.  That  is  my  impression. 

4574.  We  had  it  in  evidence  three  or  four  days  ago, 
so  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that.     We  had  it 
from  Dr.  Stamp  ? — He  is  a  greater  authority  than.  I 
am.     I    am    merely    able  to   give    you    my    personal 
impression. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairninii  :  On  this  point  the  secretary,  Mr.  McNair,  has 
brought  me  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  as  it  left  the  Commons, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  out  exactly  what  the  section  was 
in  order  to  see  the  alteration  that  was  made.  It  is  : 
"  1.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  a  workman 
shall  not  be  below  ground  in  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of  his 
work  and  of  going  to  and  from  his  work  for  more  than 
8  hours  during  any  consecutive  24  hours.  (2)  No  contra- 
vention of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  deemed  to 
take  place  in  the  case  of  a  workman  working  in  a  shift 
(«)  during  the  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  if  the  period  between  the  times  at  which  the  last 
workman  in  the  shift  leaves  the  surface  and  the  first 


workman  in  the  shift  returns  to  the  surface  does  not 
exceed  8  hours  ;  nor  (ft)  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
if  the  period  between  the  times  at  which  the  first  work- 
man in  the  shift  leaves  the  surface  and  the  first  workman 
in  the  shift  returns  to  the  surface,  and  the  period  between 
the  times  at  which  the  last  workman  in  the  shift  leaves 
the  surface  and  the  last  workman  in  the  shift  returns  to 
the  surface  do  not  exceed  8  hours.''  That  was  altered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  way  yiu  know. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  up  to  my 
time-table,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  sit  till  8  o'clock.  Is  that 
agreed  V 

(Agreed.) 
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Mr.  FREDERICK  JOHN  PEARSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


4575.  Chitirnuiit  :  I     think     you     are     the    Assistant 
Accountant  General  for  the  Post  Office  ?— That  is  so. 

4576.  Your  proof  has  been  circulated,  and  I  think  you 
•peak  a*  to  the  financial  result  of  the  postal,  telegraph  and 
telephone  service*  for  (1)  the  last  completed  financial  year 
before  the  war,  and  (2)  the  yeai   1918  or  the  last  com- 
pleted financial  year,  and  your  evidence  will  be  directed 
also  to  making  clear  («)  the  total  capital  employed,  (6) 
the  amount  of  depreciation  allowed   in  making  up   the 
profit  and   loss  account*,  (<•)  the  amount   the  accounts 
allow  or  include  a*  reserve  for  deferred  wage*  and  salaries, 
that  is  pensions.     Now  will  you  go  to  the  first*  of  those 
questions,  namely,  the  financial  results  of  the  postal,  tele- 
graph  and   telephone    services   for    the   last    completed 
financial    year    before    the    war?     Take    the    last   year 
before    the    war  V— The    profit    on    the    postal    service 
was    £tJ,  172,000.      The    loss    on    the    telegraph    service 
was  £1,2 11,000.     The  profit  on  the  telephone  service  was 
£239,000.     In  1914-lfi,  which  was  the  first  war  year,  the 
postal  profit  was  £4,888,000,  the  loss  on  telegraphs  was 
£1,232,000;  the  low  on   telephones   was  £111,000.     In 
1915-16  the  profit  on  the  portal  service  was  £6,004,0* » >.  the 
low  on  telegraph*  was  £520,000,  the  loss  on  the  telephones 
was  £118,000.     In  1916-17  the  profit  on  the  postal  service 
was  £6.5I9,OUO,  the  loss  on  the  telegraphs  was  £:>*.>.<*»<. 
and  the  profits  on  the  telephones  was  £201,000.     I  can 
give  the  preliminary  figure*  for  1917-18,  if  you  would 


4577.  Yes,  if  yon  would  kindly  give  the  preliminary 
figure*  ? — They  are  substantially  correct,  but  the  audi- 
tor has  not  finished  auditing  them.  The  profit  on 
the  postal  service  was  £6,800,000,  the  loss  on  the  tele- 
graphs was  £656,000,  and  the  profit  on  the  telephone* 
was  £365,000  ;  the  average  for  the  six  years  including 
1'Jl  -'  1 3  is  a  profit  on  the  postal  service  of  i'.">,'.''.i7,000.  a  lorn 
on  telegraphs  of  £871,000,  and  a  profit  on  telephones  of 
"Hi.  or  a  total  profit  of  £V-'7l,oOO  for  the  three 


4578.  Doe*  that  conclude  the  first  part  of  your  evidence 
with  regard  to  toe  financial  result*  ?— Yes,  that  is  the 
financial  mult,  except  that  I  might  explain,  as  regards 
telephone*  and  telegraph*,  that  those  result*  follow  after 
allowing  for  interest.  We  allow  for  interest  on  the  capital 
before  we  arrive  at  those  results. 

•  That  bring*  me  then  to  Jthi*  point  :  Will  you 
n.ake  clear  (»)  the  total  capital  employed  ?— In  the  case 
of  the  postal  service,  we  (have  no  capital  account.  The 
capital  on  the  postal  side  in  comparatively  small.  In  the 
rase  of  railways,  of  course,  we  pay  the  railway  companies 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  we  pay  for  road  service*  also 
for  the  conveyance  of  mail*  ;  we  pay  the  railway  com- 
paniea  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  ;  and  practically  the 
capital  is  mainly  in  respect  of  lands  and  buildings.  There 
are  certain  article*  such  as  letter- boxes,  mailbags,  cycles 
and  uniform  clothing  which  are  of  a  capital  nature,  but 
it  has  not  been  regarded  np  to  the  present  as  worth  while 
to  compile  a  capital  account  for  those.  In  the  case  of 
telegraph*,  we  have  a  capital  account,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  telephone*.  The  original  telegraph  capital,  mainly  the 
MM  of  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  in  1870.  was  Home- 
thing  over  ten  millions.  That  is  now  part  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  it  does  not  come  into  our  account  at  all,  except 
in  the  matter  of  interest.  The  present  telegraph  capital 
M  really  ba*ed  on  a  valuation  of  plant  in  I'.'OM  brought 
•p  to  date,  and  the  net  capital  of  the  telegraphs  in  1913-14 
was  £4,9«4,000.  In  1916-17  it  was  £.V-'3K,'H«i— that 
increase  i*  largely  doe  to  war  plant,  and  in  1917-18  it 
was  £6329,000.  Of  cour*e,  in  the  case  of  the  telephones. 
the  capital  has  been  actually  borrowed  over  a  long  series 
of  year*,  and  the  sum  I  am  alx>ut  to  mention  includes  the 
value  of  the  plant  taken  over  from  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  the  depreciated  value.  In  1913-14  the  tele- 
phone capital  was  £24.778,000,  in  191617  it  was 

->,  and  in  I '.'1 7  1*  it  wa*  £21^,350,000. 
4600.  Doe*  that  finish  your  remarks  as  to  the  capital  ?— 
Might  I  my  ->ne  thing  :  that  does  not  include  the  value  of 
land*  ind  buildings.  Lands  and  buildings  are  mentioned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pr-'-cis,  and  the  present  value  i-  !.  , 
million*  of  pound*.  We  cannot  throw  the  lands  and  build- 
ings capital  into  kfc  MB*  «3  •  i»*»»l  '•••.••>-•  ';'  '  •'  Ujngi 
are  constantly  being  changed  as  regards  occupation,  and  a 
certain  building  that  may  be  nsed  for  telephones  one  day, 
is  used  for  telegraph*  later  on,  or  it  may  lie  used  for  postal 
service.  Therefore,  we  could  not  split  up  the  buildings  cost 
between  the  three  service*  in  the  capital  account.  We 
keep  the  capital  account  separate,  and  then  we  divide  it 

MM 


between  the  three  services  on  a  basis  of  user.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  hare  an  appropriation  account.  Each  post- 
master and  each  official  has  to  furnish  from  time  to  time 
a  statement  of  the  cubic  contents  of  each  room  occupied 
for  postal,  telegraph,  or  telephone  purposes,  and  on  the 
basis  of  those  returns  we  divide  the  cost  on  a  rental  basis. 
4581.  Now  will  you  come  to  the  second  point  :  (ft)  the 
amount  of  depreciation  allowed  in  making  up  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  ? — Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  postal 
service,  except  for  buildings,  there  is  no  depreciation.  In 
the  case  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services,  deprecia- 
tion is  calculated  on  what  is  called  the  straight  line  basis. 
What  happens  is  this  :  the  engineer-in-chief  would  say 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  plant  was,  say,  £105  ;  the  residual 
value  when  that  is  worn  out  is  £5  ;  the  balance  of  £100 
would  be  divided  over  the  life  of  the  plant :  say  it  was  20 
years,  £5  would  be  put  away  each  year.  And  in  the  case  of 
telegraphs,  the  depreciation  for  the  year  1913-14  was 
£268,000,  for  11)16-17  it  was  £287,000,  and  in  1917-18  it 
was  £293,000.  For  the  telephones,  the  amount  put  away  for 
depreciation  was,  in  1913-14,  £1,471,000:  in  1916-17, 
fl.;:,3,000  ;  in  1917-18,  £1,781,000. 

i.  Does  thai  finish  your  remarks  on  depreciation? — 
I  might  mention,  if  you  work  out  the  rate  of  depreciation, 
it  avenges  4  per  cent,  of  the  prime  cost  value  of  the 
plant  in  the  case  of  telegraphs,  and  nearly  5  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  telephone*  That  presume*  an  average 
equated  life  of  the  plant  of  25  and  20  yean  respectively. 

4.0X3.  Now  will  you  come  to  the  third  point :  (e)  the  amount 
the  accounts  allow  or  include  as  reserve  for  deferred  wages 
and  salaries,  that  is  pensions? — The  amount  we  put  away 
for  pension  liability  is  based  on  a  calculation  of  Mr.  George 
King,  the  actuary,  which  was  made  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Previous  to  that,  by  Tieasury  direction,  we  had  taken  the 
pensionable  liability  in  the  case  of  men  at  15  per  cent,  of 
the  salary,  and  in  the  case  of  women  at  124  per  cent.  Mr. 
George  King  went  into  very  elaborate  calculations  :  be  got 
life  statistics  as  regards  very  many  thousands  of  Post  Office 
employes,  and  be  made  a  report  in  which  he  fixed,  I  think, 
four  rate*  of  pension  deductions  according  to  the  clays.  : 
they  ranged  from  21  per  cent,  to  It  per  cent.,  with  14  per 
cent,  for  women  in  every  case,  and  the  average  for  the  men 
was  16  per  cent,  and  for  the  women  of  course  14  per  cent. 
On  the  basis  of  those  return*  we  now  charge  pension  liability 
in  the  accounts.  On  the  postal  side  for  1913-14  the  pen- 
sion  liability  wa*  £1.261,000;  for  1916-17  it  wa* 
1,000;  for  1917-18  it  was  £1,371,000.  The  actual 
pensions  paid  wen  very  much  lea*  (ban  that.  I  might 
give  an  example  on  the  postal  side.  In  1917- 18  the  pen- 
•  i"ii  liability  was  £1,371,000.  and  the  actual  amount  of 
pennons  paid  in  the  year  was  £802,000.  That  is  a  growing 
service,  and  the  liability  was  higher  than  the  present 
charge. 

4584.  I  we  as  part  of  your  evidence  you  hand  in  an  ac- 
count showing  the  gross  amount  received  and  expended  on 
account  of  the  telegraph  service  for  the  year  ending  31st 
of  Maich,  1914  from  the  General  Post  Office,  the  8th  of 
February,  1915,  and  a  similar  account  for  1917,  and  also  a 
similar  account  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  March,  1918  ? 
—That  is  so. 

t.-.-s  i«th.-  ajqrlUnf  fM  »>i>  to  idd *» wtafcyon 
have  told 

4586.  .1/r.  Ail/.nr  /lnlj',,iir:  The  figures  you  have  put 
before  us  are  very  clear.  Do  yon  consider  that  4  per 
cent,  depreciation  on  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  plant  like 
telegraph  plant  is  sufficient?— Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
anything  shout  that.  We  work  on  the  report  of  the 
engineer-in  chief.  The  accountant  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  :  he  simply  accepts  the  statement  of  the  engineer-in- 
chief,  who  certifies  to  that  effect. 

,  Then  it  is  no  use  my  asking  you  the  same 
•ion  on  telephones,  in  view  of  that  answer.  But 
taking  the  telephone  account,  are  you  aware  that  the 
National  Telephone  Company  paid  6  per  cent,  dividend?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  It  is  not  so,  I  think.  I  have 
a  short  memorandum  on  the  subject  prepared  for  the 
Postmaster-General  in  October,  1915.  A  comparison  of 
the  financial  results  attending  the  working  of  telephones 
by  the  Post  Office  with  the  results  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  yields  the  following  figures :  the 
Company  paid  an  average  dividend,  taking  its  various 
stocks  together,  of  '»  per  cent.— not  6  per  cent.— that 
U-inif  tin-  dividend  on  the  deferred  stock  only.  In  the 
last  five  years  the  average  was  5' 13  per  cent.  Taking 
the  last  17  years,  it  was  4-88  per  cent.  In  ILc  vwir 
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1913-14  the  Post  Office  accounts  show  a  contribution  to      employes? — I   have  not   worked   it   out.      It    could    bo 


the  Exchequer  of  £239,000  in  addition  to  an  interest 
charge  of  £692,000.  (See  page  iO  of  the  House  .if 
Commons  Paper,  No.  Ill  of  1916.)  These  payments  uro 
equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  4'29  per  cent.  The  National 
Telephone  Company  paid  royalties  to  the  Post  Office 
amounting,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Company's  existence, 
to  £353,000.  On  the  other  hand,  its  provision  for 
pensions  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
In  the  last  year  the  amount  was  £13,000,  while  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Post  Office  in.  1913-14  was  £401,000.  More 
than  half  of  this  amount  was  in  respect  of  the  staff 
transferred  from  the  Company,  including  an  annual 
charge  of  £64,000  to  provide  for  all  liability  assumed  by 
the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  the  period  of  service  with  the 
Company.  Besides  the  large  provision  of  the  Post  Office 
for  pension  liability,  there  was  much  improvement  in  the 
salaries,  wages  and  conditions  of  the  staff,  coming  to 
£158,000  a  year.  The  remuneration  of  the  transferred 
staff  was,  and  is,  of  course,  considerably  higher  than  the 
Company's  staff  received. 

4588.  I  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  under  the  National 
Telephone  Company  the  telephone  rental  to  the  subscriber 
was  a  flat  rate  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     They  had  both  fiat 
rates  and  measured  rates. 

4589.  The   moment   it   was   turned    into    a    National 
telephone,  those  rates  were  very  much  raised,  £7  10s.  be- 
came £10  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4590.  And  a  measured  rate  was  introduced  with  every 
new   telephone  ? — That  is  the  general  policy  nowadays, 
but  the  National  Company  were  doing  it. 

4591.  Which  in  many  cases  raised  the  subscriber's  rate 
from  £7  10s.  up  to  £50  or  £100?— The  whole  policy  of 
telephone  development  is  to  charge  for  each  service,  not  to 
allow  a  flat  rate  that  would  cover  an  unlimited  number  of 
calls. 

4592.  You  do  not  deny  that  the  subscriber  has  paid  very 
much   more   for  his   telephone    under    the    nationalised 
telephone   than   he   did   under   the   National    Telephone 
Company? — I  do  not  think  so.     There  was  a  rise  in  1915 

4593.  I  mean  before  the  war  ? — I  should  say  generally,  no. 
4595.  Would  you  inind  looking  into  and  giving  us  some 

figures  on  it  ? — Certainlyf. 

Sir  L.  Chiozzti  Money  :  May  I  ask  if  you  can  give  us  an 
expression  of  the  Post  Office  telephones  profit,  if  you 
assume  that  the  Post  Office  went  on  paying  the  inadequate 
pay  paid  by  the  National  Telephone  Company  to  its 
employees  and  giving  the  inadequate  pensions  ? 

Hir  Thomas  Royden  :  May  I  ask,  are  you  justified  in 
making  a  statement  like  that?  It  is  really  a  statement 
on  your  part,  it  is  not  a  question. 

Sir  L.  Ckiozza  Money  :  I  will  alter  my  question  thus  : 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  Post  Office  Telephone 
dividend  would  be  if  you  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Telephone  Company  rate  of  pay  was  greatly 
raised,  and  the  National  Telephone  pensions  were  greatly 
raised  upon  its  becoming  a  public  service  ? 

Chairman  :  You  mean,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  ? 

Sir  L.  Chioeza  Money  :  He  has  told  us  that  it  was  ;  he 
has  given  us  the  figures. 

Chairman  :  I  daresay  he  has  ;  I  did  not  catch  them. 

4595.  Sir  L.  Cliiozza  Money  :  I  made  no  assumption,  it 
is  the  evidence  .given  by^the  witness.     You  told  us  the 
pensions  had   been    raised.      May   I   ask  what  it   is? — 
From  £401,000  in  1913-14.     More  than  half  of  this  was 
in  respect  of  the  National  transferred  staff. 

4596.  Take   the   National  Telephone   Company's   em- 
ployes who  were  transferred  to  the  State  :  by  what  sum 
were   their   pensions    increased,   expressed    as   a   capital 
amount,  and  expressed  as  an  annual  sum  ? — I  should  say 
it  was  £200,000  a  year,  about. 

4597.  Now  kindly  tell  me  what  the  extra  pensions  of 
the  additional   employe's  engaged  by  the  State  after  the 
transfer  amounted  to,  expressed,  first,  as  a  capital  sum, 
and,  secondly,  as  an  annual  sum  ? — After  the  transfer  ? 

4598.  Yes,  assuming  those  men  had  been  employed  by 
the  National  Telephone  Company  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  you  that. 

4599.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  extra  amount  was  that 
the  State  paid  to  those  employes  after  the  transfer  ? — The 
figure  I  gave  was  £158,000  a  year. 

4600.  Have  you  worked  out  what  the 'Post  Office  divi- 
dend would  be  on  the  telephones  if  those  moneys  had  gone 
to  the  State  and  not  been  paid,  as  they  are  paid,  to  the 


worked  out.* 

4601.  It  would  be  more  than  5  percent.? — Yes. 

4602.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  State  is  paying  its 
employes   much    higher   wages    and    pensions   than    the 
Company  ever  paid  them  ? — Yes,  it  looks  like  it. 

4603.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  I  should  ask  that  we  might 
also  have  the  total  increased  amount   paid   by  the  sub- 
scribers compared  with  the  old  basis  ? 

Sir  L.  Chiozz  i  Money  :  Then  if  that  is  asked  for,  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question  :  Is  it  the  fact  that  under 
the  flat  rate  system  big  firms  in  London  had  an  unlimited 
number -of  calls  for  which  they  did  not  pvy  enough,  while 
other  firms  had  to  pay  more  than  was  fair  ;  is  that 
the  fact  ? — Of  course,  if  a  firm  had  unlimited  use  of  the 
telephone  and  did  use  it  largely,  it  certainly  might  inter- ' 
fere  with  others. 

4604.  Is  it   not  the  fact  that  the  system  now  in  force 
was  the  system  that  the  Company  itself  was  seeing  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  when  it  went  out  of  businest? — I 
believe  that  is  tbe  fact. 

4605.  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  when   the  Company 
went  out  of  existence  it  had  allowed  the  plant  to  get  into 
a  very  bad  state  indeed  ? — It  was  not  up  to  Post  Office 
standard. 

4606.  So  that  in  fact   a   very   large   part   had   to   be 
rebuilt  ? — The  war  came  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it. 

4607.  I  believe  some  exchanges  have  been  turned  inside 
out  ? — Some  have  had  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  R.  H.  laioitey:  I  should  ask  that  we  might  have  these 
figures  showing  the  difference  both  before  and  after  the 
transfer. 

Chairman  :  If  the  witness  would  be  kind  enough  to  give 
us  a  statement,  I  will  have  it  mimeographed. f 

4608.  Sir  L.  Chiozs.a  Money  :  Might  I  ask  you  to  deal 
with  this  point :  If  the  Company  continued,  it  would  have 
expanded,  and  the  extra  number  of  servants  would  have 
been  paid  the  old  rate  of  salaries  and  the  old  rate  of  pen- 
sions.    The  State  having  taken  it  over  ;  they  pay  higher 
salaries  and  pensions.     Can  you  show  the  real  comparison 
between  the  two  undertakings? — The  difficulty  is  that  we 
had  a  system  of  our  own  which  would  also  expand.     It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  far  the  National  Company  would  have 
expanded. 

4609.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  You  were  asked  to  come  here 
to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Telephones  as  aii  instance  of  nationalisation  in 
fact.     I  gather  from  your  statement,  which  is  quite  new 
to  me,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  of  nationalisation 
in  this  case  was  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  persons  employed, 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  to  improve  their  pen- 
sions, was  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4610.  That  was  done,  I  think,  on  an  estimate  of  what  it 
was  reasonable   that   they   should  receive  ? — They  were 
simply  brought  up  to  the  Post  Office  standard. 

4611.  The  standard  of  persons  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice was  greater  than  in  the  private  enterprise  service  ? — 
It  was,  for  this  class,  certainly. 

4612.  When  the  employes  ask  for  the  nationalisation  of 
their  industry,  they  may  take  the  Post  Office  as  a  sugges- 
tion, at  any  rate,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  rise  in  wages  ? — 
I  do  not  know.     The  class  that  got  most  of  the-  money 
was  the  telephonists,  the  women. 

4613.  That  is  to  say,  the  lowest  paid  workers  ?- -That 
is  so. 

4614  When  the  State  took  over  the  enterprise  it 
raised  the  wages  more  in  the  lowest  grades  of  work  than 
the  higher  grades  :  that  was  the  effect  of  the  comparison 
between  the  Government  standard  of  pay  and  the  private 
enterprise  standard  ? — That  was  so. 

4615.  You  do  not   run  the  Post  Office  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  making  the  greatest  net  profit  ;  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  is  endeavouring  to 
give  as  good  a  service  all  over  the  Kingdom  as  in   the 
most  profitable  places  ? — That  is  so. 

4616.  Speaking  as  an  accountant,  I  imagine  that  tht 
Post  Office  could  be  made  more  profitable  financially  if  it 
confined  its  services  to  the  more  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts ? — Undoubtedly,  practically  the  whole  of  the  profit 
comes  from  the  penny,  now  the  three-halfpenny,  letter. 

4617.  The  more  costly  parts  of  the  service  are  rendered 
from  the  view  of  public  policy,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
getting  a  dividend  ? — To  some  extent,  yes. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.} 


*  Sec  Appendix  51. 
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MR.  DAVII>  MILSE  WATSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


-.  Chairman  :  1  will  read  a  //;-<i-i»  of  your  evidence. 
You  arc  the  President  of  the  National  Gas  Council  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Governor  of  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  ? — Yea. 

'•/„...../«:  "I  am  the  President  of  the  National  Gas 
Council  and  Governor  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
Taking  tbe  last  figure*  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
namely,  those  in  1915,  of  a  total  of  831  authorised  gas 
undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  519  are  owned  oy 
companies  and  312  are  owned  by  local  authorities,  repre- 
senting a  total  capital  of  some  £140,000,000.  In  addition 
there  are  some  800  non-statutory  gas  undertakings.  Of 
tbe  8,000,000  consumers  supplied  with  gas  by  the  various 
undertakings  in  tbe  Kingdom,  4,250.000  families  are  sup- 
plied by  slot-meter.-',  that  is  to  say,  they  are  very  largely 
working-class  families.  The  National  Gas  Council  is  a 
council  representative  of  the  gas  undertakings  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  whether  municipally  or  company  owned.  l~n- 
dertakings  making  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  make 
of  gas  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  are  represented  on  tbe 
Council.  The  total  annual  make  of  gas-  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  250,000  million  cubic  feet.  Tbe  amount  of 
coal  dealt  with  by  gas  undertakings  annually  may  be 
taken  SB  20  million  tons.  Apart  from  supplying  gas  for 
public,  industrial  and  domestic  lighting,  industrial  and 
commercial  beating,  and  commercial  and  domestic  cook- 
ing, tbe  undertakings  supply  a  large  quantity  of  gas 

ndnstrial  power  purposes.  Tbeie  are  over  3uo 
methods  of  applying  gas  to  industrial  processes,  and 

2,700  trades  in  which  gas  is  used  in  some  one  or 
more  processes,  such  as  annealing,  brazing,  b.i 
ing,  tempering,  melting,  etc.  After  tbe  carbonisation 
of  a  ton  of  coal  nearly  13  cwt.  of  coke  are 
in  other  words,  in  addition  to  producing  250,000  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  may  be  used  for  light, 
heat  or  power,  tbe  gas  undertakings  also  produce  13 
million  tons  of  coke.  In  tbe  process  of  conversion  «f 
coal  into  gas,  70  per  cent,  of  tbe  heat  of  tbe  coal  is 
conserved  for  tbe  community,  whereas,  when  coal  is 
burned  under  boilers  for  generating  steam,  only  I 
cent,  of  tbe  beat  is  conserved,  and  the  coal  is  absolutely 
destroyed.  Tbe  undertakings  also  produce  valuable 
chemical  bye -products,  such  a*  tar,  pitch,  creosote, 
carbolic,  vilphate  of  ammonia  (required  a»  a  fertiliser), 
-••d  for  tbe  production  of  dyes  and  as  a  motor 
•  pirn ),  and  cyanides.  These  chemicals  are  a  great  national 
asset,  forming  tbe  raw  materials  of  many  other  industries. 
Tbe  price  of  coal  is  one  of  tbe  principal  factors  determin- 
ing the  price  at  which  gas  can  be  sold.  An  advance  of  Is. 
in  tbe  price  of  coal  means,  on  the  average,  an  advance  of 
id.  in  tbe  price  of  gas  after  giving  credit  for  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  tbe  price  of  coke.  On  the  total  quantity 
of  gas  sold,  it  means  an  increase  of  £600,000  per  annum 
to  the  consumers  for  every  Is.  advance  in  price, 
tbe  war  broke  out,  the  price  of  coal  f.o.b.  has  advanced  by 
10s.  fid.  per  ton  (13s.  in  South  Wales,  Forest  of  Dean, 
Ac.),  involving  an  extra  cost  of  £  1 0,500,000  par  MBBB. 
.  Receipts  from  residuals  have  not  advanced  sufficiently  to 
cover  tbe  whole  of  this  extra  expenditure,  or  anything  like 
I  n  order  to  meet  this  great  increase  in  tbe  cost  of 
coal,  the  price  of  ga*  has  had  to  be  raised  very  consider- 
ably. Tbe  gas  IttrnraimT  is  not  the  only  (tenon  who 
suffers  by  this  increase  in  price  ;  tbe  shareholder  suffers 
also.  Many  gas  companies  work  under  a  bliding  scale, 
which  provides  that  the  dividend  shalf  be  increased  over  a 
•* standard"  dividend  when  the  price  of  gas  is  reduced 
below  a  stated  figure,  and  vice  rarsd,  tbe  dividend  being 
reduced  when  the  price  of  gas  is  raised.  There 
is  thus  a  partnership  of  interest  between  tbe  consumer  and 
tbe  shareholder.  To  give  an  illustration  :  take  a  Com- 
pany with  a  standard  price  of  gas  at  3s.  4d.,  a  dividend  of 
four  per  cent.,  and  with  a  sliding  scale  of  2s.  M.  in  dm 
ilend  for  every  Id.  rise  or  fall  in  tbe  price  of  gas.  In  such 
a  Compaiy,  when  tbe  price  goes  up  to  4s.,  the  dividend 
would  become  three  per  cent.,  whereas  if  tbe  price  went 
I.  the  dividend  would  I*  five  per  cent. 
Other  companies  are  known  as  maximum  price  companies, 
and  may  pay  a  dividend  op  to  a  fixed  maximum,  and  must 
not  exceed  a  certain  fixed  price  for  gas.  For  example,  i 
maximum  company  whose  maximum  dividend  is  five  per 
cent.,  and  whose  maximum  pruv  .-  '•'>*.  M.,  cannot  charge 
mot*  than  3s.  6d,,  nor  can  they  divide  more  than  I 
cent.  A  municipal  undertaking  usually  has  a  maximum 
pries  t-n  gas.  above  which  they  may  not  charge.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  tbe  gas  industry  is  different  from  other 

MM 


industries,  that  it  cannot  advance  its  price  to  maintain  t 
dividends.  Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  labour,  gas  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  increase  their  price  considerably,  and  dividends 
generally  have  decreased  accordingly.  Last  session  an 
Act.  entitled  the  Statutory  Undertakings  (Temporary 
Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  was  passed,  whereby  gas  under- 
takings, whether  municipal  or  company,  are  able  to  obtain 
orders,  if  municipal,  from  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
or,  if  companies,  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  allowing — in 
the  case  of  municipalities  and  maximum  price  companies 
— an  extension  of  maximum  prices  of  gas,  and  in  the  case 
of  sliding-scale  companies  a  price  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  pay  three-quarters  of  tbe  standard  dividend  or  three- 
quarters  of  tbe  pre-war  dividend,  whichever  was  the  smaller. 
This  has,  no  doubt,  resulted  iu  preventing  the  dividend 
of  a  large  number  of  companies  from  altogether  disap- 
pearing ;  but  it  allows  a  dividend  in  many  cases  of  only  three 
per  cent,  or  less,  which  is  quite  inadequate  at  the  present 
time,  when  tbe  State  is  borrowing  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
oe.it.  This  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  raise  ordi- 
nary capital  for  gas  undertakings,  except  on  a  basis  of 
receiving  oonaidenbly  less  than  £100  for  a  nominal 
amount  of  Cloo  of  stock.  The  effect  of  issuing  stock 
below  par  is  that  tbe  undertaking  becomes  over  capita- 
lised. In  addition  to  tbe  statutory  undertakings  given 
there  are  some  800  non-statutory  undertakings  in 
tbe  country,  and  I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  small 
companies  are  running  at  a  loss,  which  will  iu  the  end 
involve  tbe  cloting  down  of  their  businesses.  The  expe- 
rience of  Government  control  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  gas  industry.  As  is  now  known,  the  price  of  coal  was 
raised  2s.  6d.  without  any  necessity,  thus  involving,  since 
that  charge  was  made  in  1918,  an  unnecessary  charge  to 
gas  undertakings  of  over  £1,500,000.  Incidentally,  in 
Wale*  an  extra  price  of  2s  M.  was  charged  in  1916,  and 
this  extra  charge  in  Wales  has  never  been  properly 
.  \pl.un.-d.  The  gas  undertakings  in  Wales  were  thereby 
-  ri'.u.ly  handicapped.  The  Government,  when  ttey 
made  tbe  increase  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  I'.MV.  did  wli.n  MO 
private  owner  could  have  done,  namely,  they  made  it 
I--,  live.  When  the  price  was  raised  on  12th  October 
by  2s.  6d.,  tbe  gas  undertakings  were  made  to  pay  this 
increase  from  a  previous  date,  namely,  17th  September. 
Furthermore,  the  internment  insisted  that  the  increase 
«ii..uld  be  ]«i'l  on  all  arrears.  This  is  absolutely  wrong 
in  principle,  and  opposed  to  all  that  is  best  in  business, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  giving  a  premium  to  coal  contractors 
who  had  lint  carried  out  their  contract  and  had  got  into 
arrear  with  tl'eir  deliveries.  If  the  business  world 
were  to  adopt  Mich  principle-,  it  would  be  subversive 
to  all  business  morality,  seeing  that  on  a  rising  market 
it  would  become  the  direct  interest  of  tbe  contractor 
!.iy  deliveries  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher  price 
which  he  thought  or  hoped  was  coming.  Even  recognis- 
ing tbe  difficulties  occasioned  by  tbe  war,  the  Government's 
di>tnlnU!oM  ~<  li>  m--  d  -I  not  work  satisfactorily.  Coal 
was  sent  to  gas  undertakings  which  was  totally  unsuitable 
for  gas  making.  For  example,  they  sent  some  coal  to 
.it  containing  30  per  cent,  of  ash— in  other  words, 
out  of  e. .  trrj-^Jtfee  wagons  of  such  coal  sent  to  London, 
one  was  a  wagon  full  of  stone  and  dirt,  and  there  was 
waste,  therefore,  iu  haulage,  wagons  and  labour.  Snch 
coal  sent  to  gas  works  is  not  only  useless  in  itself,  but  by 
prodm-ing  unsuitable  coke  for  fuel  it  renders  it  impossible 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  coal  that  follows  it  in  the 
retorts.  Coal  has  lieen  diverted  from  one  gas  undertaking 
to  another  without  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  coal  or 
expense  of  carriage.  Inferior  coal  was  sent  long 
distances,  whereas  only  good  coal  should  have  been  sent 
the  long  distances.  It  is  sn  obvious  business  principle 
that  if  you  have  to  carry  anything  a  long  way  you  ought 
to  carry  only  the  best.  This  fact  did  not  seem  to  be 
grasped  by  tbe  Government." 

4fil'.i.  J/r.  J.  H.  T.  F:,r<j>f.  :  With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal,  I  see  you  state  that  the  gas  works  in  the 
i  on  n  try  were  given  coal  which  was  not  of  a  nature  suitable 
for  making  gas  ?— That  is  so. 

i.  Assuming  we  go  back  to  normal  times,  I  suppose 
you  would  prefer  that  you  were  allowed  to  get  your  oo»l 
it  suited  you  l«*t  ? — We  should  prefer  that. 

!•'.-' 1.  Of  course,  yon  never  got  coal  from  a  longer  dis- 
tance than  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  get  it  ? — No. 

I'.Jl.  Yon  did  not  pay  a  big  price  for  railway  rates  for 
tbe  fun  of  the  thing?— No 
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4623.  It  was  because  it  was  economically  sound  to  get 
it  from  those  particular  places? — Yes. 

4624.  You  want  to  have  a  control  over  the  purchase  of 
the  coal  you  use  ? — Yes. 

4625.  You   are   against   any  central   authority  in  that 
respect  ? — In  that  respect.     Of  course,  gas  undertakings 
have  worked  for  a  long  time  under  a  form  of  Government 
audit,  and  I  think  that  has  been  an  advantage.   In  dealing 
with  a  commodity  like  coal,  it  might  ba  an  advantage  to 
leave  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  to  individuals,  but 
there  might  be  a  Government  audit  as  in  the  case  of  gas 
undertakings.     . 

4626.  That  is  on  the  question  of  finance,  but  I  am  on 
the  question  of  buying  material.     Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  gas  undertakings  of  this  country 
if  the  coal  industry  were  nationalised  ? — You  understand 
that  under  nationalisation  you  would  have  to  take  the  coal 
that  the  Government  meant  you  to  take. 

Air.  Frank  Hodges  :  That  is  begging  the  question. 

4627.  Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Forgie:  I  think  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
has  practically  stated  that  he  would  be  inclined  to  do  that. 
You  may  assume  that  if  the  Government  took  the  control 
of  the  coal  trade  they  would  do  very  much  t  e  same  as 
they  have  been  doing  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  transport  they  would  do  their  best  to  make 
you  gas  undertakings  buy  at  the  nearest  point  to  your  gas 
works  ? — Probably. 

4628.  They  would  probably  not  give  as  much  consider- 
ation to  the  quality  of  the  coal  as  you  would  expect  ? — 
Certainly  our  experience  the  last  year  or  two  has  not  been 
satisfactory. 

4629.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
any   gas   undertaking   that   the    coal    trade    should    be 
nationalised  ? — No,  I  still  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  leave  the  coal  trade  free  from  nationalisation. 

4630.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Could  you  tell  us  any  more 
about  your  sugges'ion  with  regard  to  a  Government  audit 
of  the  coal  industry  ?     Did  you  mean  to  imply  chat  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
sliding  scale  to  the  gas  companies  ? — The  sliding  scale  with 
gas  companies  has  up  to  now  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
I  say  "  up  to  now  "  advisedly,  because  during  the  war,  the 
sliding  scales,  having  been  fixed  for  pre-war,  have  told  very 
harshly  on  the  Companies.     There  ought  to  be  elasticity 
with  regard  to  sliding  scales. 

4631.  Leaving  that  out  of  account,  tho  sliding  scales  for 
the  Gas  Company  involved  first  of  all  a  very  strict  audit 
of  the  capital  account.     There  is  no  question  of  taking 
the  nominal  capitalisation,  but  the  real  capital  is  taken  as 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  ? — Of  course,  it  is  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  standard  dividend  is  fixed. 

4632.  In  any  case,  the  whole  basis  of  it  depends,  does  it 
not,  on  the  object  being  that  the  capital  which  is  taken  is 
what  one  may  call  the  real  capital  employed,  and  not  any 
nominal  capitalisation  ? — If  nominal  capitalisation  is  taken 
into  consideration,  then  the  dividend  is  adjusted  to  meet 
such  circumstances. 

4633.  But   you  could  not  adjust  it  without  knowing 
what  the  real  capital  was  ? — No. 

4634.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  involve  knowing  what  the 
real  capital  is  at  any  moment? — Yes. 

4635.  It  does  involve  requiring  that  the  dividend  should 
be  the  only  profit  drawn  by  the  shareholders  ? — That  is  so. 

4636.  Therefore,  all  other  methods  of  cutting  the  melon 
are  excluded,  are  they  not  ? — Yes — under  what  are  called 
the  auction  clauses. 

4637.  Accordingly,   an   enterprise   under    that    sliding 
scale  comes  under  the  most  strict  financial  control,  and  is 
forbidden  from  doing  what  the  Boards  of  other  companies 
might  do  ?  —  That  is  so. 

4638.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  From  your  evidence  it  is 
evident  that  the  gas  undertakings  have  suffered   rather 
heavily  during  the  war,  both  with  regard  to  interest  on 
money  invested  in   them   and   also  with  regard   to  fuel 
supplies.     Besides  this  evidence  you  have  given  us  to-day, 
presumably  you  are  interested  in  the  great  question  of  the 
conservation  of  the  fuel  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

4639.  I  think  that  you  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  on  the  lines  that  Mr.  Smillie  has  brought  forward 
before  this  Commission  several  times,  on  the  more  econo- 
mical  delivery  of   heat   units,  light   and  power,  in   this 
country.     We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  Commission 
on  the  question  of  conservation  of  heat  units  from  the 
electrical  point  of  view.     Have  you  any  statement  on  the 


point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  heat  units  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  this  Commission,  in  the  way  of 
distribution  from  gas  works  of  gas  instead  of  electricity? 
If  you  have  not  the  statement  here,  I  will  ask  the  President 
to  let  you  put  it  in  ? — I  can  produce  a  full  statement  of 
the  case.  I  have  simply  in  my  evidence  tried  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  gas  can  deliver  something  like  70  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  units  in  the  coal  to  the  consumer.  There  is  no 
other  process  known  to  deliver  so  much.  Electricity  only 
delivers  from  12  to  13  per  cent.  There  is  an  article  by 
Professor  Cobb  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  where  that  is 
clearly  stated,  but  I  have  a  statement  which  will  show  it 
very  fully. 

4640.  So  that  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  heat  units, 
there  is  a  great  advantage  on  the.  side  of  gas  ? — There  is  a 
great  advantage. 

4641.  There  is  another  view  which  Mr.  Smillie  brought 
up  of  great  interest,  and  that  is  the  manufacture  of  fuel 
oil  by  the  carbonisation  of  coal  not  only  for  steam  raising 
in  steam  vessels  but  also  fuel  oil  for  motor  cars  and  such 
other  things.     Have  you  had  any  exparience,  or  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  whether  the  tar  or  tarry  oils  recovered 
from  gas  works  practically  are  useful  alone  or  with  a  small 
admixture  of  petroleum  oil  in  boilers  ?     I  understand  you 
have  been  selling  a  great  deal  ? — Yes  ;  as  fuel  firing  creo- 
sote can  be  used  and  is  used  very  largely  indeed.     If  it  is 
mixed  it  can  be  made  available  for  any  kind  of  fuel  pur- 
poses. 

4642.  Unmixed,  is  it  usable  for  ordinary  work  ? — Yes, 
even  unmixed. 

4643.  I  understand  for  the  Navy  it  has  to  be  mixed, 
owing  to  the  low  funnels  of  the  boats  ? — That  is  so. 

4644.  We  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the  pooling  of 
wagons,  where  they  saved  700  million  ton  miles  on  thi 
question  of  bringing  coal  down  in  special  ways.     You  have 
given  some  evidence  on  it,  but  I  would  submit  to  you  that 
the  loss  on  efficiency  not  only  in  gas  works  but  in  other 
works  was  very  heavy  indeed  ? — Yes,  very  heavy  indeed. 

4645.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  percentage  at  all  ? — 
I  got  from  a  gentleman  in  a  gas  works  the  statement  that 
he  was  working  209  retorts,  and  now  he  has  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  gas  to  employ  280  retorts.     That  only 
gives  an  example  of  how  much  it  has  increased. 

4646.  That  is  nearly  30  per  cent.  ?— Yes.     I  may  tell 
you  that  a  great  deal  of  the  coal  coming  down  to  London 
has  contained  34  per  cent.,  28  per  cent.,  27  per  cent., 
33  per  cent.,  28  per  cent.,  24  per  cent.,  28  per  cent.  ash. 

4647.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  meant.     That  may  be 
due  to  war  needs,  r:ot  being  able  to  wash  or  screen  the 
coal  at  the  pit  head.     What  I  mean  is  that  you'got  coal 
of  a  general  quality  that  is  not  so  suitable  as  the  coal  that 
you  were  obtaining  because  you  had  to  obtain  it  from 
certain  districts.      Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.     This  case 
that  I  was  giving  you  is  not  a  case  simply  of  coal  not  being 
properly  cleaned  during  the  war.     Most  coals  have  not 
been  properly  cleaned  during  the  war,  and  we  quite  under- 
stand why  not,  but  this  is  coal  that  is  totally  unsuited  for 
gas  making  altogether.     It  has  been  taken  all  over  the 
country  and  delivered  to  works  where  it  very  much  inter- 
fered with  the  making  of  gas  and  so  ultimately  caused 
the  price  to  be  raised. 

4648.  Let  me  take  this  further  point.    You  as  Governor 
of  a  large  undertaking  and  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  that  undertaking,  what  would  be  your  position  if  you 
had  unity  of  control  of  the  whole  coal  market  and  the 
carrying  of  the  coal  from  that  market,  in  your  buying  or 
obtaining  your  coal  ? — I  think  it  would  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult.     We  have  found  ever  since  the  war  that 
there  was  no  usi  approaching  a  Government  department 
with  regard  to  trying  to  get  them  to  be  reasonable  on  a 
matter  of  that  kind. 

4649.  Yes,  we  are  rather  unreasonable  ? — We  might 
point  out  that  a  coal  was  uusuited  for  our  works,  but  we 
should  simply  be  met  with  this — "  You  must  take  it !  you 
have  no  power  of  choice  whatsoever" — and  the  result  has 
been  that  it  has  always  been  very  difficult  to  get  any  sym- 
pathy with  one's  difficulties.     Bunker  coal,  for  example, 
has  been  supplied  by  the  contractor  at  the  same  price  as 
the  gas  coal.     When  the  Government  got  control    they 
immediately  put  up  the  price  of  bunker  coal. 

4650.  Your  safeguard  at  the  present  time  is  by  com- 
petition ? — Yes. 

4651.  And  by  that'means  if  a  man  does  not  serve  you 
well  you  change  to  another  man  ? — Yes. 

4652.  In  that  way  you  get  efficiency  of  working  ? — Yee. 
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4663.  Otherwise  you  might  be  sad  lied  with  inefficient 
working  ?— Yes. 

4651.  And  your  task  would  be  tendered  much  more 
difficult?— That  is  no. 

II  itntf*  :  With  regard  to  shipping  our  experience  is  very 
much  the  same  thing,  while  our  boat*  are  running  at 
comparatively  low  cost  at  the  present  moment  ;  if 
we  go  to  the  .Shipping  Controller  we  have  to  pay  17s.  for 
our  freight*  to  London.  Before  the  war  these  freights 
were  somewhat  below  3s.,  something  lice  '2*.  !>J.,  and  the 
shipper  paid  the  unloading,  so  yo«  will  see  what  a 
tremendous  rue  there  is  since  the  Government  took  control 
of  the  shipping. 

Arthur  />ii'-lch'ini  :  Have  you  found  the 
Government  prone  to  take  your  suggestion  at  all  as  to 
what  was  the  bast  coal  to  use? — N'o,  it  has  been  very 
ditti.-ult  to  get  tnem  to  listen  to  reason.  We  are  always 
met  by  the  answer,  we  cannot  help  it,  you  must  take  the 
coal.  The  cost  has  been  enormous.  If  you  send  coal  a 
long  way  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  send  the  best  :  it  costs 
exactly  the  same  to  carry  a  ton  of  the  best  coal  from 
which  you  can  get  a  good  deal  of  gas  or  a  ton  of  rubbish. 
For  instance,  one  gas  manager  told  me  only  two  or  three 
days  ago  that  they  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  coal 
from  a  pit  juitt  outside  their  works  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  it  for  yean,  they  were  working  plant 
which  had  been  laid  out  to  use  that  particular  coal.  After 
maul  took  it  over  that  coal  was  sent  away  a 
great  distance  and  they  were  forced  to  use  coal  from 
another  part  of  the  country  which  was  quite  unsuited 
for  their  works  and  they  bad  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for 
it,  very  much  to  their  detriment. 

/..  CkioiM  Money:  Are  you  aware  that 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  we  practically  bad  to 
export  railways  from  this  country  ? — Yes. 

4657.  Do  you  know  we  had  to  tear  up  rails,  export 
loc  "motives  and  export  wagons  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
th.usands.  so  that  has  depleted  the  railways  of  the 
country  /-Yes. 

4668.  Do  not  yon  know  the  things  you  complain  of 
were  a  direct  result  of  that  ?-  I  should  not  say  they  were 
all  a  direct  result  of  that. 

'.  Do  not  you  know  we  retched  such  a  paw  that  if 
we  bad  not  or.anised  in  some  way  the  internal  transport 
of  thin  country  we  should  not  have  had  coal' in  some 
districts?- Yes. 

4660.  Do  not  you  recognise  the  coal  controller  had  to 
divide  the  country  into  districts  and  make  tones,  and  had 
to  compel  people  to  take  different  coal  of  different  quality 
to  what  they  bad  beeo  accustomed  to  ?— Yes. 

not  you  think  with  thorn  circumstances  in 
mind  it  i*  unreasonable  to  make  the  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  coal  controller  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I  have 
aaid,  even  recognising  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  nobody  recognises  it  more  than  I  do.  at  the' same 
time  there  i»  no  excuse  for  sending  coal  that  contains 
33  per  cent,  of  rul.l.uh  all  over  England,  abso'utely  none, 
even  in  w.ir  time. 

'>     i  have  not  got  the  other. 

466'.'  "y  :  Ho  far  as  distribution  goes, 

if  the  Coal  Controller's  railway  expert,  not  an  official  but 
a  commercial  man,  tells  us — he  was  not  a  Civil  Servant — 
that  be  saved  700,0(10,000  ton  miles  by  his  control  system, 
would  you  not  put  that  against  the  receipt  of  unsuitable 
coal  as  a  very  big  factor?— It  was  naturally  a  factor  and 
a  very  important  factor, 

•iat  I  mean  is  in  view  of  the  very  extraordinary 
depletion  of  the  railway  stock  of  our  railways,  have  we 
not  done  very  well  in  the  transport  of  coal  ?— We  have 
don*  very  well  in  the  transport  of  coal  no  doubt,  but  I 
have  come  here  to  tell  my  experience. 

4664.  Yon  also  refer  to  the  Shipping  Controller.  Y»u 
said  the  Shipping  Controller  had  put  up  freight'.  !•>  tin-  ;i 
fact  whirh  I  »tate.  that  the  Shipping  Controller  carried 
goods  to  this  country  at  absolutely  cost  price  as  near  as  it 
coald  be  worked  out?— The  Shipping  Controller  at  the 
moment  is  charging  17s.  freight  to  London.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  bow  it  comes  to  that. 

Will  you  take  it  from  me  the  Shipping  Controller 
earned  goods  for  this  country  for  absolutely  cost  price. 
Will  yon  not  make  r»n  allowance  for  that  ? — I  make  all 
allowance  for  thn.  I  am  stating  a  fact.  I  know  we  are 
paying  17s.  for  freights. 

Mr.  Sidnry  Webb  :  Very  cheap. 


466t>.  Sir  L.  Cliioz-M  Money  :  As  compared  with  what 
it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  control  ? — I  happen 
to  know  what  boats  cost  to  run  at  the  present  moment. 

4667.  Are  you   aware   that  bacon  is  going   to    be  de- 
controlled, and  then  it  will  pay  twice  ths  freight  it  is  now 
paying  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

4668.  Will  you  take  it  an  answer  was  given  iu  Parlia- 
ment, to  that  effect. 

•Sir  Arthur  OndMoM  :  Has  ths  freight  gone  down  one- 
half  ? 

466'J.  Sir  L.  GVu'.i'-.j  M'tney  :  Yes,  since  the  subiaariiia 
penl  ceased.  It  will  be  twice  as  high  when  bacon  is  de-con- 
trolled. Yon  say  on  pa»e  three  it  is  now  known  that  the 
price  of  coal  was  raised  2s.  6d.  without  any  necessity.  I 
agree  with  you  still.  Are  you  also  aware  that  it  was  stated 
in  answer  to  me  here  to-day  by  the  Commercial  Manager  of 
an  up-to-date  and  on*  of  the  most  efficient  colliery  com- 
panies that  in  bis  opinion  if  there  had  not  been  the  control 
of  coal,  the  pi  ice  of  coal  would  have  been  very  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  the  moment  for  domestic  purposes  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  price  of  coal  might  have  been 
during  the  war  higher,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  I  think 
control  was  unnecessary  during  the  war.  Of  course  control 
was  necessary  duripg  the  war.  The  point  we  are  consider- 
ing iii  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  control  should  ho 
carried  on  in  the  future  for  all  time. 

'.  That  is  not  the  point.  Is  it  not  clear  that  if 
there  was  not  the  control  of  coal  the  price  of  coal  would 
be  very  much  higher  to  consumers  in  this  country  than  it 
is  at  the  present  moment  ?— I  daresay  while  the  was 
conditions  continue. 

4671.  The  truth  is  while  the  Coal  Controller  did  pay 
in  TV  than  he  ought  to  hive  paid,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
true  but  for  the  Coal  Controller  the  consumer  would  be 
paying  much  more  than  he  is  paying. 

I/.  /,'.  II  I':,,/,,  r  :  You  speak  of  the  Controller;  you 
really  mean  the  Price  of  Coal  Limitation  Act. 

S,r  I,.  r/n'..::.i  Mnnry  :  Yes,  which  the  Coal  Controller 
really  exercises  now. 

Mr.  It.  ir.  Cooper  :  The  Act  was  passed  in  r.U:.. 

Sir  I..  r/,,,,;:,4  Mnnry;  He  makes  any  addition  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  It.  II'.  GV.,*r :  The  Board  of  Trade  does. 

Ji'iT'J.  .Sic  /..  C/n«:*i  Mnitry  :  Is  it  not  really  true  to 
say  that  although  the  Controller  need  mot  have  put  so 
much  on  it  is  also  true  if  there  bad  been  no  Controller  the 
prioe  of  coal  to  the  consumer  would  be  higher  than  it  is 
to-day  ?  -I  think  it  is  highly  likely  that  it  would  be  so. 
The  gas  industry  took  a  leadiug  part  in  getting  that 
Statutory  Limitation  Act  passed.  The  price  of  coal  wan 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  agitated  fora  limita- 
tion of  prices.  I  have  no  dtsire  t«  say  there  ought  not  to 
have  been  a  Controller.  There  ought  to  be,  of  course,  and 
during  war  conditions,  but  the  point  is  what  is  to  happen 
after  war  conditions  are  over. 

'•.  It  has  been  put  about  that  the  Coal  Controller 
raised  the  price,  which  is  probably  not  true  ? 

I  rllinr  Ihvkhiim  :  Have  we  had  that  evidence  given  ? 
•    M-nifi/ :   It  was  given  us  by  the  Com- 
merniil  Msaagcr  of  a  well-known  Colliery  Company. 

•Sir  Arfftur  J>ivi-hnm  :  That  he  has  put  up  prices  higher 
than  necessary  ? 

•Sir  /,.  f'li"i-.-.,i  M,,,,ey:  He  said  that  the  price  of  coal 
would  be  higb-r  but  for  the  Coal  Controller. 

Mr.  H.  II".  <'.<:< i(«c  :  If  there  had  been  no  limitation  of 
price,  of  course  the  prices  might  have  been  so  and  so. 

4674.  Sir  L.  Chio:z<t  Moiiru  :  You  agree  with  that  ? — 
Certainly. 

I'M.'..  I/,  /...,„  HV//iW»  :  You  say  that  20,000,000 
tons  of  coal  are  used  annually  in  gas  works.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  the  increased  price  paid  for  coal  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  gas  consumer  ?  Have  you  any  idea 
generally?— I  should  say  about  ;d.  of  the  price  of  coal 
has  gone  to  the  consumer  iu  the  increased  price  of  gas. 
It  is  very  difficult  talking  for  all  gas  undertakings.  Take 
a  simple  case,  about  7d.  has  had  to  be  put  on  the  price 
of  gas  in  respect  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal  in  the  case 
of  a  company  whose  total  increase  has  been  Is.  lOd. 

I'M''..  I  do  not  follow  you.  Of  the  2s.  6d.  increase  that 
has  gone  up  last  year  in  the  price  of  coal  how  much  of 
that  has  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer  of  the  gas  ? — All 
of  it  would  be  passed  on  ;  there  is  no  other  fund. 
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4677.  Were  you  enabled  to  increase  your  price  of  gas 
to  cover  the  price  of  coal  ? — We  must  ;  there  is  no  other 
alternative. 

4678.  In  that  way  you  maintain  your  dividends  ? — We 
have  not  maintained  our  dividends.     When  the  price  of 
gas  is,  say,  3s.  4d.,  you  are  allowed  to  distribute  a  4  per 
cent,  dividend,  and  if  you  vary  your  price  by  Id.  your 
dividend  varies  by  2s.  6d.     You  put  up  your  price  8d., 
say,  and  your  dividend  varies  by  eijjhf,  half  crowns.     It 
comes  down  to  3  per  cent.     But  if  you  bring  down  your 
price  of  gas  up  goes  your  dividend  by  the  same  amount. 

467'J.  I  understand  that.  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
chairman  of  a  gas  company.  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
whole  of  the  increase  you  have  paid  for  coal  has  been 
recouped  by  you  in  the  higher  price  of  the  sale  of  your 
products  ? — No.  If  you  refer  to  residuals,  for  example, 
they  have  not  recouped  the  gas  undertakings  for  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal. 

4680.  Has  the  householder  using  gas  paid  his  propor- 
tion of  the  increase  ? — He  has  paid  his  proportion  of  the 
increase. 

4(581.  If  a  further  rise  took  place  he  would  still  have  to 
pay  more  ? — Yes,  if  a  further  rise  took  place  he  would  pay 
mors.  We  calculate  this  :  if  the  price  of  coal  goes  up  Is. 
it  involves  tl.e  price  of  gas  being  raised  if  there  is  nothing 
coming  in  to  relieve  it.  The  price  of  gas  being  put  up  1  d. 
if  the  price  of  coal  goes  up  the  price  of  coke  goes  up  with 
it,  and  the  result  is  you  get  back  in  coke  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  help  pay  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  ; 
that  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent.  When  the  price  Of 
coal  goes  up  Is.  instead  of  the  price  of  gas  going  up  Id., 
as  it  would  if  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  consumer,  it  goes  up  id.  say. 

4682.  On  the  whole  gas  companies  are  worse  off  than 
they  were  before  the  coal  went  up  ? — Yes. 

4683.  Very   much   so  ?— Yes,  all  of  them.     Take  the 
company  of  which  I  am  chairman.     Our  dividend  before 
the  war  was  £4  17s.  4d.  ;  to-day  it  is  three  per  cent. 

4684.  In  the  last  paragraph  but  two  on  the  first  page 
you  say  "  as  regards  70  per  cent,  of  the  heat  it  is  con- 
served for  the  community  by  making  it  into  gas."     You 
ignored  that  12  per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  burned  under 
boilers.     You  include  in  that  the  whole  of  the  potential 
energy  in  the  coke? — Yes.   Coke  and  Tar,  if  the  carbonisa- 
tion has  been  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

4685.  Is  it  a  fair  comparison  ?     In  burning  the  gas  you 
do  not  get  a  higher  proportion  of  the  heat  units  as  you 
would  if  it  was  coal? — I  am  not  comparing  in  that  state- 
ment the  use  of  raw  coal  in  a  fire.     I  am  taking  it  for 
purposes  of  steam  raising.     You  take  gas  :  you  put  a  ton 
of  coal  into  a  retort  the  result  is  to  make  up  to  70  per 
cent.     You  can  utilise  say  23  per  cent,  gas,  42  per  cent, 
heat  units  of  the  coke,  5  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  making  70 
per  cent,  of  heat  units.  So  with  electricity.   If  you  consume 
under  a  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  making  electricity  a  ton 
of  coal  you  have  no  by-products.     The  coal  is  totally  con- 
sumed and  you  would  only  deliver  about  12  or  13  per  cent.  , 
that  is  what  ultimately  goes  to  the  user  of  the  electricity. 

4686.  You  compared  the  result  of  the  carbonsing  ?— I 
was  comparing  it. 

4687.  You  get  your  12  per  cent,  after  the  whole  of  the 
operations  were  completed  after  making  the  electricity? — 
Yes. 

4688.  When  you  speak  of  70  per  cent,  you  are  at  an 
intermediate  stage?     There  is  still  a  further  loss  to  go 
into  it  ? — No,  when  you  get  to  the  gasfire  and  the  cokefire 
and  the  value  of  the  tar,  you  get  that  70  per  cent. 

4689.  You  say  in  your  proof  that  the  extra  price  of 
2s.  6d.  was  granted  to  Wales  in  1916,   and  this  has 
never  been  properly  explained.     The  Board  of  Trade 
will  be  able  to  explain  that  entirely.   Mr.  Flux,  who  is 
their  statistician,  went  thoroughly  and  fully  into  the 
matter  before  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  their  consent? 
— -Very  well. 

4690.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  On  that  point  I  want 
Mr.  Watson  to  put  in  a  statement  on  the  point  he 
is  discussing.     We  shall  not  want  it  before  the  20th, 
but   perhaps   afterwards   it   might  be   useful? — With 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:    I   did  not   follow   it  further, 
because  I  thought  it  was  not  important  at  the  moment. 

4691.  Mr.  Herbert   Smith:    You   told   us   that  you 
were  opposed  to  nationalisation  of  mines;  is  that  so? 
— Yes. 

4692.  Is  it  a  fact  you  are  opposed  t»  local  municipal 


undertakings  taking  gas  companies?—  A  great  many 
people  are. 

4693.  Is  it  a  fact  your  association  has  been  opposing 
local  authorities? — No;  it  has  only  just  come  into 
existence* 

46',1'J.  It  is  a  new  association.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
with  regard  to  local  enterprise  you  oppose  local 
authorities  when  taking  gas  undertakings? — A  great 
many  gas  undertakings  are  owned  by  municipal 
authorities. 

4695.  You     represent      the     gas     companies? — Not 
alone,  the  National  Gas  Council  has  a  membership  of 
both  companies  and  municipalities. 

4696.  I  want  to  give  you  an  example  where  you  do 
carry  your  ideals  forward.     When  we  try  to  take  over 
the  gas  company  you  use  all  your  power  to  oppose  us? 
— I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

4697.  The  general   tendency  from   your   association 
is  to  oppose? — No,  our  association  has  nothing  to  do 
v.  ith  it. 

4698.  If  you  believe  in  local  undertakings,  may  1 
take  it  you  believe  in  local  authorities  taking   thorn 
over  ? — 1  prefer  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  companies, 
it   depends  upon  circumstances.       It   is   for  a   town 
and  the  gas  company  to  arrange  their  own  matters, 
and  they  very  often  do. 

4699.  Do  you  object  to  their  arranging  their  mat- 
ters   with    regard    to    nationalising    mines? — It   is    a 
big   step   forward     from    municipalising    gas    under- 
takings to  the  nationalisation  of  mines. 

4700.  With   regard   to   the   coal   supply    before   the 
war,   gas  companies  generally   asked   for   tenders   for 
coal? — A  great  many  of  them  did. 

4701.  Of  course  the  lowest  estimate  as  a  rule  was 
accep  tod  ? — Yes.- 

4702.  Coal  comes  50  miles   from  one   pit  to   a  gas 
company  where  there  is  a  colliery  next  door,  which 
could  supply  a  similar  quantity  of  coal,  but  because 
it  is  6d.  a  ton  less  you  go  to  the  others? — If  the  rail- 
way rate  admit  of  it. 

4703.  It    cuts    both    ways? — Naturally.     In    times 
of  peace  it  is  a  question  of  price  and  quality  com- 
bined. 

4704.  You  tell  us  now  that  your  coal  has  gone  up 
in  some  places  13s.  a  ton  and  10s.   6d.  a  ton? — Yes. 

4705.  You  do  not  put  it  down  to  this,   that  that 
is   through   the  miners'    advance   in   wages   solely  ?— 
No;   the   Coal   Controller   advanced   these   prices   for 
the  various  reasons  he  gave. 

4706.  Can  I  take  it  you  are  here  to-day  opposing 
the  miners'  application  for  an  advance  in  wages  and 
shorter  hours  and  nationalisation? — I  am  only  here  to 
say  with  regard  to  that  that  whatever  is  done  it  should 
be  remembered  the  coal  industry  is  the  basis  of  other 
industries. 

4707.  Mr.  H.   W .   Cooper :    In   normal   times  am    I 
right  in  saying  that  you  draw  the  major  part  of  your 
coal  supply  from  the  county  of  Durham? — That  is  so. 

4708.  Would   you  give  us   an  approximate   idea  ol 
what  percentage  of  your  total  supply  you  draw  from 
that  county? — About  70  per  cent. 

4709.  And  in  normal  times  I  think  practically  the 
whole  of  your  supplies   are  conveyed  by   sea? — You 
are  now  speaking  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany? 

4710.  Yes?— We   always  took   a   matter   of   150,000 
to    200,000    tons    by    rail    and    the    balance   of    the 
2,000,000  tons  we  purchase  comes  by  sea. 

4711.  That  is  to  say  the  greater  part? — Yes. 

4712.  You  generally  buy  these  coals  from  a  colliery 
"delivered  f.o.b.? — Yes.     We  used  to  buy  them  c.i.if., 

but  the  last  few  years  before  the  war  it  began  to  b<? 
the  custom  to  buy  them  f.o.b. 

4713.  You  have  your  own  ships  or  you  provide  the 
ships? — Yes 

4714.  Do  you  buy  all  these  coals  direct  or  do  you 
buy  a.  substantial  part  of  your  supply   from    a  mer- 
chant?— We  buy  a  certain  supply  through  merchants, 
chant. 

4715.  Do  you  find  the  merchant  a  convenient  part 
of  your  machinery? — Quit©  convenient. 

4716.  I  suppose  you  buy  because  you  find  it  pays 
you  better  to  buy  through  him? — It  suits  us  better 
sometimes. 

4717.  Yor.   of   course    have   in    normal    times    your 
ordinary  list  of  contractors  have  you  not? — Yes,  we 
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had  an  ordinary  list  of  contractors,  people  whom  wo 
usually  apply  to. 

4718.  I  meant  that,  a  fairly  extensive  list  of  people 
whose  worth  you  have  tested  by  experience? — Yes. 

I.  I  suppose  in  the  abnormal  tinu-s  through 
which  we  all  have  had  to  paae  you  have  probably  had 
to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  being  required  to  take 
others,  whose  coal  you  did  not  care  about  or  did  not 
find  aatkrfactory?— Yes. 

:urally  in  normal  times  you  make  your 
•election  and  give  up  any  of  your  contractors  who  arc 
unsatisfactory ? — We  cut  him  off. 

1721.  You  bring  him  to  book? — Yes. 

17'Ji.  On  the  question  of  the  increase  of  cx-st  in  the 
making  of  gas,  of  course  I  need  scarcely  ask  tho  very 
obvious  question  that  there  are  other  elements  as  well 
as  coal  which  enter  into  the  increase  in  cost  of  making 
gas?— Yes. 

4723.  Wages  for  example?— Yes. 

i  I  suppose  yonr  costs  ure  divided  into  two 
divisions,  one  division  being  the  cost  of  carbonisation 
where  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  residuals?— 

.  ">.  The  other  the  cost  of  distribution? — Yes. 
4726.  Hare  you   found   an   advance    in    both   those 
departments  of  costs,  both  in  carbonisation  and  dis- 
tribtr  dlstrilxitinn   yon   hare  a  certain   rise 

in   the  cost  of   labour,  and  in  the  material  we   use, 
such  as  pipes  and  things  of  that  kind. 

With    regard     to    the   standard   price,    your 
standard  price  is  fixed  by  yonr  special  Act?- -Yes. 

4728.  It  is  fixed,  of  course,  in  relation  to  what  I 
may  call  your  standard  dividends,  which  you  hare 
explained? — Yes. 

4799.  You  have  had  a  great  experience  of  Parlia- 
mentary  Committees.  Is  it  not  .1  fact  that  when  the 
standard  price  is  fixed  for  a  gas  undertaking,  an 
element  which  weighs  very  much  with  the  Committee 
at  the  time  is  the  price  of  gas  at  the  time  or  some 
time  previously? — Yes. 

thi*   cataclysm    through 

,   we  hare  had  to  paw,   if  the  price  of  coal   in 

.^untry   is  going   to  be  permanently   increased, 

that    will   completely   disturb  the  operation   of  your 

.4  seal*?— It  will  completely  destroy  the  basis  of 

the  sliding  scale,  which  was  fixed  when  money  had  • 

different  value  and  cost  of  coal  '.vas  differ 

Mi.ii  »..uld  work  considerable  hardship  on 
your  shareholders? — Of  count*,  the  shareholders  suffer 
very  badly. 

•J.  How  many  shareholders  have  you  in  th. 
Light  and  Coke  Company?— Ordinary  shareholders,  I 
take  it.  you  are  talking 

i,  if  yon  pleas*?— Ordinary  shareholders 
there  are  29,700.  If  yon  take  in  Preference  Maxi- 
mum and  Debenture  shareholders,  there  are 
altogether  about  41,000. 

l.  Have  you  a  note  amongst  your  papers  of 
total  number  of   individuals  who  are  holders  of  Ua* 
Stock  in  thi»  "il-l  not  give  you  that; 

it  is  a  very  difficult  mn- 

4735.  Perhaps   I    am   asking   ton   much.      I    thought 

t   have  had  the  information   when   jou   wen- 
discussing  Increase  of  Charge*  Hill? 

—We  shall  do.     If  yon  take  the  Ga«  Light  an. I 
Company's  figures  and  if  you  multiply  them  by  ei^lit 
yon  almost  j;«-t  the  •  the  whole  I'mii-l  Knip 

don.  I  do  not  say  it  would  apply  here,  because 
some  persons  may  bold  shares  i'  more  than  one 
company.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were 
half  a  million  shareholders.  Gas  Companies  used  to 
very  favourite  investments  of  pensioners  and 
ladies  of  small  means.  The  result  is,  there  are  a 
great  many  small  holders  in  Oas  Companies.  It  has 
been  a  very  favourite  investment  with  small  trusts. 

4736.  Mr.  It.  II    Tatroey:   Is  that  separate  holding* 
if  there  were  half  a  million  shareholders.     Oas  Com 
or   separate   holders;    it    is  a  different    thing?— You 
must    remember    municipalities    have    naturally    n<> 
shareholders.     When  I  said  multiply  by  8  it  is  a  rule 
that  perhaps  does  not  apply  to  the  share  capital  ;  to 
the  working  it  might  do. 

;«-r.    Can   you   convey  to  the 

minds  of  the  Committee  the  number  of  persons  in- 
terested  as  holders  of   gas  stock?- It   is  largely   in- 


creased by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  co-partnership 
system  in  a  great  many  gas  undertakings  by  which 
the  workmen  become  shareholders.  In -my  owu  Com- 
pany there  are  nearly  8,000  workmen  co-partners  who 
have  holdings  in  the  Company — stock  invested  in  the 
Company  for  which  they  receive  interest.  We  pay  a 
bonus  based  on  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  Com- 
pany on  wages  earned,  so  when  the  man  earns,  what- 
ever his  wages  may  be,  say  his  takings  are  such  and 
such  a  sum,  he  gets  the  ordinary  dividend  paid  on 
his  wages. 

4738.  Once  a  year  is  that  ascertained,  or  how  fre- 
quently   is  that   ascertained? — The  basis   is   declared 
from  time  to  time.     Of  course,  you  cannot  move  up 
and  down  with  every  movement  in  wages.    You  take  a 
basis.     If  a  man  has  earned  £200  he  gets  3  per  cent, 
on    that.       His    earnings    are   taken    roughly   as  his 
capital  invested  in  the  business.     He  has  at  first  no 
capital  in  money ;  but  he  can  invest,  so  to  speak,  his 
flesh,  his  brains  and  bones. 

4739.  Is   that  amount   translated   into  stock? — We 
buy  stock  for  them  and  allocate  the  stock  that  way. 

4740.  What   amount  of  stock  do  your  8,000  work- 
people  at   present    hold    in   the    Company?— I   think 
altogether  at  the  present  moment  £200,000. 

4741.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  what  is  the  average 
amount   of   ordinary   stock   or    total   stock    held  per 
holder,  per  person,  in  your  Company  or  the  gas  com- 
panies of  the  country? — The  average  holding  in  ours 

'48. 

4742.  Mr.  Frank   llrxlgr* :    You   said  that  the  coal 
industry  is  the  basis  of  all  industries.     That  being  the 
case,    ought   not   subsidiary    industries   adapt   them- 
selves "to    the  coal    industry    rather    than    the    coal 
industry  should  adapt  itself  to  them? — They  have  to, 
as  a  rule. 

4743.  So  that  if  you  had  been  receiving  from  the 
colliery  certain   first-class  qualities    of    gas  coal  and 
coking  coal  and  that  quality  of  coal  was  worked  out 
and  there  waa  no  more  available,  you  would  have  to 
readapt  your   industries  to   get  the   best  out  of  the 
remaining  coal?— Quite  so. 

4744.  It  suggests  thai-  you  should  always  be  lather 
elastic   in   your   method*    so    as    to     provide   for  an 
emergency   of  that   description.     You   said   you    were 

r  hard    hit   during   the  war  because   you    could 
nut  net  y-jur  proper  quality  of  coal?— That  is  so. 

4745.  Has  it  occurred    to   you    that  by   unification 
in    the   process  of  carbonising   the   coal,    if   you   bad 
unification  of  control  of  the  carbonising  of  coal  and 
you    could    arrange    Ix-cause    the  coal    industry    was 
unified  to  get  the  character  of  the  coal  best  suited  for 
carbonisation,  that  that  would  be  an  interest  in  the 
coal  industry  and  a  national  interest  an  well? — At  the 
present  moment   in   ordinary   normal     times    we    do 
naturally   get   the   coal    we   want.      We     know     the 
various  classes  of  coal,  and  we  buy  the  most  suitable 
for  our  purpose.     I  do  not  think  i'  could  be  bettered 
than  when  you  allow  the  natural  laws  to  take  place 
for  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  right  cost  of  coal. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  improve  on  that  way. 

4748.'  AvppVising  the  railway  systems  of  this  coun- 
try were  sufficiently  unified  to  bring  bituminous 
coal  or  coking  coal  to  common  depots,  or  to  big 
carbonising  centres,  would  not  that  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  conservation  of  coal,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducing more  by-products,  and  in  the  interest  of  in- 
dustry itself !'  I  do  not  really  think  so,  and  for  this 
reason ;  for  one  thing  there  is  not  the  cost  of  double 
handling.  Apart  from  that  it  is  found  in  practice 
want  to  get  to  know  the  coal  which  yon  car- 
bonise very  intimately  to  get  the  beat  results.  The 
best  results  are  got  at  gas  undertakings,  which 
have  the  same  coal  year  after  year,  because  they 
know  then  exactly  how  to  treat  it.  It  wants  to 
be  perfectly  coked.  Carbonising  coal  is  just  like 
coking  coal.  If  you  get  into  a  gas  works  a  lot  of 
heterogeneous  kinds  of  coal  when  dealing  with  a  big 
undertaking,  you  do  not  get  the  best  out  of  any  coal. 
I  am  certain  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
coals  were  all  lumped  together  as  you  suggest  by 
unification.  I  think  yon  want  to  supply  the  exact 
right  kind  of  coal;  works  shon'd  have,  if  possible, 
the  i  lniiift  of  their  coal,  and  get  accustomed  to  their 
coal. 
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4747.  Supposing  the  process  of  carbonisation  were 
standardised  throughout  the  country,  could  you  not 
by  scientific  massing  of  gas  and  coking  coal,  at  well 
defined  depots,  then  get  a  uniform  character  of  coal 
suitable   for  carbonisation,  and  the   same   for  every- 
body else?  -The  cost  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
to  mix  your  coal.     Putting  down  coal  and  dividing 
it  up,  which  would  mean  making  a  mixing  chamber 
and    mixing   it,    is   practically   an    impossibility.      It 
would  be  absolutely   prohibitive.     You   want   to   get 
your  coal  straight  in  with  as  few  handlings  as  possible 
out  of  the  mine  into  the  gas  works,  and  if  possible, 
into  the  retort  house  straight  away. 

4748.  If   your   conclusion   is   right,   you   can   never 
have  any  form  of  uniform  process  in  carbonisation, 
because  you  are  all  getting  coal  from  different  seams 
ill  different  collieries,   which  are  never  the  same  oil 
analysis? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  bound  to  have 
that.     Take  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  with 
two  million  tons  of  coal.     You  have  to  get  a  variety 
of  coal  in  that  case. 

4749.  And   they   are  carbonise'!   under   all  different 
circumstances? — It  is  impossible  to  secure  for  any  gas 
works  one  class  of  coal,   while,   if  you  mix,  the  cost 
would  be  ruinous.     As  for  carbonisation,  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive science:     I  expect  very  shortly  we  shall  see 
great  progress  made  in  carbonisation.     We  are  not  at 
the  end  of  it.     The  gas  industry  is  an  old  industry. 
It  is  over  100  years  old,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 
evolving  new  methods  of  carbonisation  and  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  do  anything  to  standardise  it. 

4750.  This  is  my  last  question.     For  the  future  of 
your  industries  are  you  going  to  develop  yoiy  indus- 
tries  in   the   future  "on   the   capacity   of   collieries   to 
give  you  from  a  particular  seam  a  particular  class  of 
coal  so  that   if   the   colliery   ceases  to  produce,   your 
local  industry  goes  our  of  production? — No,  nothing 
like  that.     We  naturally  buy,  or  we  seek  to  buy,  the 
coal     best    suited   for  our  carbonisation     work,     and 
should  always  try  to  do  that.     If  one  colliery  gives 
out,   as  many  collieries  have  in  the  past,   we  go  to 
another  colliery  where  the  coal  is  best  suitable  after 
the  coal  we  have  just  lost.     Our  system  of  carbonisa- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  merely  one  coal. 

4751.  It  does  in  many  places? — There  are  a  great 
many  gas  coals  up  and  "down  the  country.     You  have 
to  take  the  best  you  can. 

4752.  If  the  analysis  shows  a  great  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  coal  for  gas  and  coking,   does  it  not 
strike  you  you  must  make  some  form  of  change  in  the 
production  in  your  industry  along  the  lines  of  stan- 
dardisation?— We  have  to  try  and  make  the  best  ol 
the  material  that  is  available  at  the  time,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

4753.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  suppose  there  has  been 
u  revolution  in  gas  making  during  the  past  40  years? 
—Yes. 

4754.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  revolution.     There 
was  a  time  when  the  gas  companies  desired  to  have 
the   finest   Cannels,    but   they   discovered   that  lower 
grade  coal  gave  them  gas,  and  in  your  newest  retorts 
it    also    gives    the    coke? — Yes,    Cannels    become    ex- 
hausted, or  the  best  Cannels  did. 

4755.  They  have  fallen  off  in  demand.     Even  when 
people  abroad  continued  to  buy  our  best  Cannels,  our 
home  gas  people  would  not  touch  it.     Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that  gas  companies  at  one  time  were  bound 
bv  law,  or  by  custom,  I  am  not  sure  which,  and  you 
can  tell  me,  to  supply  gas  at  a  certain  candle  power? 
—They  were,  and  some  have  that  standard  still,  but 
recently  there  has  been  a  standard  of  calorific  value 
introduced.     Gas  does   not   depend    so   much    on   the 
illumination  given  by  the  gas  flame  as  by  the  mantle. 

4756.  The   gas   is   so  dirty   now   that   if   it  is  sent 
into  the  house  and  burnt  with  the  ordinary  burner, 
the    people   could    not    see ;    it    must    be    used    with 
mantles? — I  take  exception  to  the  word  "  dirty." 

4757.  It    is    for    want   of   cleaning? — It    is    cleaned 
just    the    same    as   it   ever  has  been.       The     Local 
Authorities     take     good     care     the    gas    is    properly 
cleaned.     It    has    to    pass    the    most    stringent    tests 
with  regard  to  cleanliness. 


4758.  Mir  Arthur  Vuckham:    Is  it  not  cleaned  too 
much?     Is  not  that  the  point  that  they  have  cleaned 
out  the  hydro  carbons? — Yes. 

4759.  Air.    Hobert    Umillie :     Is    it    not    a    fact    in 
some  cases  they   put   air  pressure   on   to   press  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  through   the  burner:' — You   must 
supply  gas  at  a  certain  pressure  or  you  would   not 
get   a   satisfactory   return.     There   is   nothing    worse 
than  gas  that  does  not  go  through   the  burner  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  proper  mixture  of  air  and  ga». 

1760.  That  is  the  purpose  ot  adding  the  pressure;' 
— A  Bunsen  burner  requires  certain  pressure.  You 
must  put  gas  through  a  burner  at  a  certain  pres- 
sure or  you  get  no  heat. 

4761.  A    Bunsen    burner    is    for    giving    heat,    not 
light  ? — The  question  of  heating  and  lighting  is  now 
a  matter  of  heat  and  not  a  matter  of  lighting. 

4762.  It  does  not  cost  the  Company  so  much  to  pro- 
duce gas  to-day  as  if  they  were  bound   to  give  it  at 
a   certain    candle   power    without    mantles? — I    quite 
agree. 

4763.  That  is  right? — That  is  right. 

4764.  That    is    to  say    they  have    lowered    the   real 
value  of  gas? — Yes,   the  public  gain  by  obtaining  it 
at  a  lower  cost  than  they  would  have  if  gas  had  to  be 
enriched  as  it  used  to  have  to  be  with  Cannel  coal 
or  oil  for  the  purpose  of  making  rich  gas.     If  that 
had   to  be   done  the  consumer   would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  his  gas. 

4765.  It  has  been  said  that  some  managers  of  gas 
works    have  said    that    they   could    afford   to    supply 
people  with  free  gas  and  make  it  pay  from  the  by- 
products?— I    do    not    know     where     they   get    their 
experience   from. 

4766.  I     suppose     Sir     George     Livesey     was     an 
authority? — Yes,  he  was  a  great  authority. 

4767.  He  made  that  statement? — I  never  heard  him 
make  the  statement.     Our  experience  with  regard  to 
residuals  has  been  very  curious.     The  residuals  have 
not  tended  to  give  us  back  all  we  would  have  expected 
them    to    do.     In    1910    we    obtained    from    residuals 
81   per  cent,   towards  the  cost  of  the  coal.     Unfortu- 
nately, in  1918,  though  many  of  the  residuals  stand 
at  higher  prices,  we  only  obtained  61  per  cent. 

4768.  Will  you  take  this  from  me.     I  have  known 
a  case  in  which  a  gas  company  burnt  small  coal  and 
then  sold  the  coke  at  the  same  price  as  they  paid  for 
the  coal? — It  is  quite  possible.     They  only  get  half  a 
ton  of  coke  to  a  ton  of  coal. 

4769.  They  got  such  a  price  for  the  coke  that  they 
got  as  much  for  a  ton  of  coke  as  they  paid  for  two 
tons    of    coal? — I    think    it    is       a    very    remarkable 
experience. 

.4770.  I  can  tell  you  privately  the  company,  if 
you  wish  to  have 'it? — You  may  take  it  from  me  that 
is  not  the  general  result. 

4771.  I  am  sure  it  is  not?— The  price  of  coke   is. 
on  the  average,   taken  over  a  very  large  number  of 
years,  very  much  the  same  as  the  price  of  coal.     A 
ton  of   coke   and  a   ton  of   coal   are  very  much   the 
same  thing.     The  result  is  that  R.5  you  only  get  half 
a  ton  of  coke  from  a  ton  of  coal  you  only  get  half 
back. 

4772.  You    say    that   carbonisation   of    coal    is    the 
most  economic  way  you  know  of,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  you  get  a  far  larger  efficiency  per  ton  from  it? 
— Yes. 

4773.  I   do  not  think  you  would  contemplate   with 
very  great  pleasure  the  idea  we  are  still  going  to  go 
on  burning  our  coal  in  the  ordinary  fires  and  in  the 
ordinary     boilers     and     only    get     12     per    cent,     of 
efficiency?— Quite.       Tn  boiler  practice,  in  supplying 
electricity,  it  is  12  per  cent. 

4774.  As   a   matter  of   fact,   you   do    not   get    more 
than   12  per   cent,   of   its   real   efficiency   in   an   open 
fire?— It  depends  upon  your  fire  so  much. 

Sir  Arthur  Diickham:  Some  fires  do  not  give  as 
much  as  that.  It  runs  from  about  10  per  cent,  to 
22  per  cent. 

4775.  Mr.  Xmillic:    If  you  could  take  from  coal  by 
treatment,  carbonisation  or  otherwise,  not  perhaps  to 
the  full  extent,  and  if  you  could  take  out  by  carbonisa- 
tion its  by-products  up  to  a  certain  extent  and  still 
leave  it  as  good  a  heat  raiser  as  it  would  be  in  raw 
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coal  and  secure  60  per  cent,  of  its  efficiency  either 
through  the  by-products  or  the  coke,  would  not  that 
bo  equal  to  un  annuil  incre;i.-r  in  the  output  of  coal? 
\\  >•  tried  that  ;md  our  npSTMBM  has  lieeti  very 
uuioi  tunau-.  Alter  all  oaid  and  done,  gae  is  the  most 
valuable  product  in  the  coal.  Out  ot  a  ton  of  coal 
you  get.  say,  on  the  average-  12.IIUU  feet  of  gas.  Kvery 
one  of  these  thousands  at  the  present  moment  i.-,.  say, 
worth  somewhere  about  4>.  4d.  a  thousand.  If  you 
lost  l.UUO  feet  of  gas  on  your  coal  through  bad 
rarbonising  you  immediately  lose  4s.  4d.  You  can 
easily  see  you  are  losing  your  by-products.  Our 
company  put  on  the  market  come  time  ago  a  material 
called  carbo.  We  had  to  charge  a  very  high  price  for 
it.  A  few  people  bought  it,  but  we  had  to  give  up 
the  sale,  because  we  found  to  get  back  what  we  lost 
in  not  taking  the  gas  from  the  coal  we  had  to  charge 
»uch  a  high  price  it  was  of  no  commercial  value 

4776.  Are  you  not  driving  off  by  carbonisation  some 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  coal? — That  is 
•  very  important  question,  one  which  has  to  do  very 
much  with   the  chemist.     It  i«  a  very  scientific  pro- 
cess now. 

4777.  Is   it    not   beyond   the   laboratory  stage;   has 
it   not   been    proved    in    practice? — It   has   not    been 
proved  in  practice,  as  gas  work*  balance  sheets  show. 
It  leaves  •  lot  of  gas  in  the  coal.     It  has  been  tried 
over  and  over  again. 

4778.  If  it  has  been  proved  the  carbonising  at  a  low 
temperature  give*  you  a  very  large  quantity  of  fuel 
oil,   crude  oil  gives  you   many   of  the   most  valuable 
dyes  which  you  cannot  possibly  get  in  carbonising  at 
high  tempera t  >  <  >i  have  got  them. 

irrn  And  whether  it  give*  you  a  very  large  quantity 
of  gas  to 'be  used  for  electrical  purposes  would  not 
change  your  mind  providing  that  is  tm.  -  That  ii 
where  I  cannot  agree  with  you  Kxperience  has  shown 
it  is  not  a  sound  financial  poKry.  At  the  present 
moment  you  get  the  gas  out  of  the  coal,  and  you  get, 
of  course,  a  Targe  amount  of  by-products  out  of  th.- 
present  system  of  carbonisation.  You  get  benzol,  tar 
arid  things  that  are  wanted  by  the  dye  industry. 

4780.  Is  it  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
nation  to  find  out  the  most  efficient  process  for  th* 
saving  of  coal? — Yes. 

U-  II..IP.    tin-  price  you  then  can  save  the 

coal  which  in  our  bent  national  asset  to  make  sure  it 

will  go  on?     I  am  absolutely  with  you  there.     That  is 

i    the  works  we  think  the  gas  companies  have 

They  hav«-  produce*!  out  of  n  ton  of  coal  more 

anybody  else  has.     Carbonisation  of  coal  is  the 

beat  way  to  eoneerve  the   national  coal  store*. 

•2.  "When  you  say  "  we  "  whom  do  you  mean  by 
'•we"?     The    gas     undertakings.     The    gas    nnder- 

.;»  began  to  feel  coal  would  go  up  and  the  under- 
taking* formed  a  committee  and  held  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  people  interested,  especially 
Member*  of  Parliament,  in  the  question  of  the  price 
nf  coal. 
4783.  That  was  in  1915?-  Tea. 

47-1.  Thin  in  a  question  that  will  be  proved  his- 
torically here  this  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
'  oal  Organisation  Committee  that  thought  this 
matter  oat  and  M>nt  their  observation*  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  put  the  question 
before  Parliament,  and  we  had  no  assistance  of  any 
outside  company  at  all.-  We  must  have  been  work- 
ing then  on  parallel  lines.  I  have  the  minu»s  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  of  the  17th  June,  101", 
in  committee  room  No.  99. 

>t    were    conserving    your    coal   supply    be- 
cause here  was  a  likelihood  of  it  being  scarce.    Your 


concern  was  the  keeping  down  of  the  prk-e  of  coal? 
Yes,  certainly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  gas  as  cheaply 
as  we  could. 

4786.  The  cheaper  you  sell  gas  the  higher  the  divi- 
dend? —  No,  1  wish  it  were  so  in  a  way.     That  is  not 
necessarily  it.     We  may  sell  an  enormous  quantity  of 
gas  and   then    the   dividend   goes   down.     In   normal 
times   the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  governs  the 
dividend. 

4787.  The  miners  are  said  to  be  very  selfish  people 
at  the   present  time,    and   taking   advantage   of   the 
nation's  needs.     Three  mine  owners  and  three  miners' 
agents   sitting   on  the  Coal   Organisation   Committee 
made  up  their  minds  that  coal  was  going  to  be  scarce 
and  that  competition  would  raise  the  price  very  much 
against    the   consumers.        Those    six    men   with    Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  in  the  chair  recommended  to  the 
Government  and   to  their  organisation  what  they  did 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  coal.     Was  that  a  selfish 
act   upon   the   part  of  the  miners?—  Xo. 

Cliiiiriitnn  :  I  promised  to  circulate  the  minutes  of 
that  particular  meeting  and  it  shall  be  done  imme- 
diately. It  is  *  very  convenient  time  to  do  it  I* 
bears  on  Mr.  Smillie's  point. 

4788.  Mr.   H.  H".  Cooper:   Whenever  the  change  is 
made  in  an  undertaking  like  your  Company,  which  is 
a     statutory     undertaking,     from     an     illuminating 
standard  to  the  calorific  standard,  that  has  t.->  be  done 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament?  —  Yes. 

4789.  The  whole   of   your  conditions   are   carefully 
reviewed   by  Committees  of  both  Houses  and   before 
those    Committees    all    the   local    authorities    affected 
are  beard?  —  Yes.     We  cannot  do  anything  whatever 
without  statutory  permission.     We  are  absolutely  tied 
up  by  Public  and  Private  Acts  and  we  have  to  follow 
exactly   the    Act*.     We   cannot    alter   our    statutory 
conditions  one  little  bit.     If  there  is  a  change  made 
over  from  an  illuminating  power  standard  no  matter 
the  candle  power  to  the  calorific  standard  it  has  to 
be  done  after  the  matter  has  boen   thrashed  out   in 
the  committee  rooms  and  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

4790.  Yon  do  not  find  the  local  authorities  slow  in 
appearing  before  the  Committee;  they  ,  always  attend? 
—  Yea. 

I'hairmnn:  I  will  now  circulate  the  Minutes  of  the 
reiice  of  which   Mr.  Smillie  spoke,  and  coupled 
with   that,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Pooling 
of  Wagons.     Then  we  will  adjourn  for  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  It.  U'.  '  /  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a 
personal  application?  Karlier  in  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Smillie.  asking  a  question,  I  think  of  Mr.  Hobson, 
referred  specifically  to  a  company  in  the  north  called 
thi-  Consett  Iron  Company,  and  asked  certain  ipn-s 
tionx  with  regard  to  their  capitalisation,  and  made 
certain  statements  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  their 
houses.  Of  course  I  am  most  unwilling  to  enter,  even 
for  a  moment,  into  any  personal  controversy,  but  when 
these  statements  get  into  the  Press  they  are  likely  to 
do  injury  to  the  company,  and  I  suggest  the  company 
ough'  in  opportunity  to  reply.  The  general 

manager  of  the  company  is  in  the  room  at  this 
moment,  and  he  will  be  verv  glad  to  go  into  the 
witness  chair  to  explain  everything  to  the  Commission, 
cither  now  or  to-morrow  morning,  whichever  may  suit 
your  convenience  best. 


I-HI  -.    I    think   to  morrow    morning   would   be 
convenient. 

Mr.  Robrrt  Smillif.  If  I  have  said  anything  which 
is  not  true  or  which  is  misleading  I  shall  be  delighted 
that  the  other  side  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  it. 


t  \djournnl  for  n  ihort   timr.) 


Mr.  Win  MM  FiutwitN,  Sworn  and  Examined. 

.  rk<i,  \    think    you    are    the    General          4792.  You  propose  to  speak  as  to  the  general  status 

try  of  the  Federation  of 'Firemen's,  Examiners'       and  duties  of  firemen,  examiners  and  deputies,  as  to 

Associations  of  Great  Britain?     Yes.          the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,   as   to  the 
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reasons  for  the  30  per  cent,  increase  demand  so  rar 
us  firemen,  examiners  and  deputies  are  concerned, 
and  as  to  the  hours? — Yes. 

4793.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  read  out  what  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  send,  and  then  I  will  call 
upon  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  ask  any  questions 
about  it.  You  say :  — 

"  The  colliery  fireman,  examiner  or  deputy 
(three  names  meaning  one  and  the  same  person  in 
different  parts  of  the  country)  holds  a  very  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  mining  industry,  standing  as 
he  does  between  the  mine  owner  or  management 
and  the  mine  worker. 

"  Since  1911  he  has  been  placed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  position  dissimilar  to  any  other  person 
employed  in  the  industry;  he  has  to  carry  out 
the  Mines  Act  and  Regulations,  and  see  that  others 
do  the  same;  his  duties  are  to  perform  and  not 
place  the  burden  upon  others'  shoulders. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  1911  Act  was  a  safety 
Act  in  very  deed,  so  far  as  the  deputies  were  con- 
cerned, from  that  date  he  became  a  certificated 
man  with  added  duties  and  far  greater  responsi- 
bilities. 

"  It  is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines 
that  there  are  about  24,000  deputies,  firemen  or 
examiners  in  the  various  coalfields.  The  Federa- 
tion which  I  represent  to-day  speaks  on  behalf  of 
considerably  over  20,000  of  these. 

"  The  duties  of  the  deputy  may  be  classed  as 
part  supervising  and  part  manual  work.  Owing 
to  the  different  systems  or  methods  of  work  pre- 
vailing in  different  parts  of  the  country,  his  duties 
vary  accordingly,  but  in  all  cases  he  is  entirely 
under  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  Regula- 
tions of  1913.  This  difference  in  methods  of  work 
and  duties  is  accompanied  with  a  difference  in 
wages  received,  hours  worked  and  conditions  of 
employment.  The  deputies  do  not  desire  that 
a  uniform  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  shall  pre- 
vail throughout  the  country  unless  a  uniform 
method  or  system  of  working  can  also  be  pro- 
pounded. 

"  Of  the  fifteen  associations  which  comprised  this 
Federation  nearly  every  one  has  agreements 
governing  wages  and  conditions  of  employment. 

"  The  reasons  put  forward  for  this  demand  of 
30  per  cent,  are  as  follows:  — 

"  (1)  In  all  agreements  which  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  the  different  associa- 
tions the  terms  come  to  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  firemen,  exa- 
miners or  deputies.  They  claim  that 
even  the  30  per  cent,  would  not  give 
them  their  due  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  put  forth  when  making  the 
agreement ;  this  means  that  the  amount 
now  asked  for  is  far  overdue. 

"  (2)  In    most   cases    the   deputies'    rates    is   a 
day's  wage  rate,  there  being  no  fits  and 
starts  of  big  wages  coming  his  way,  he 
is   still   kept   on   the   same   level ;    there 
are  a  large  number  of  mine  workers  to 
which   this   does   not   apply,    but   it   ap- 
plies generally  to  all  deputies. 
"  While   asking  that  his  rate  should  be 
advanced,    he     does     not     appeal   to    be 
placed    with    the    highest,    but    to    come 
somewhere  near  the  reasonable  iu  regard 
to  wages. 

"  (3)  It  is  a  rule  to  select  the  very  best  men 
that  can  be  obtained  in  the  mine  to  fill 
the  positions  of  fireman,  examiner,  or 
deputy,  the  best  with  regard  to  work- 
manship, intelligence,  general  ability, 
and  moral  character ;  this  being  so  we  feel 
that  the  request  sent  in  is  within  reason 
and  should  be  granted. 

"  (4)  The  deputies  are  placed  in  charged  of  men 
a  large  number  of  whom  receive  a  far 
higher  wage  than  those  who  are  en- 


trusted with  their  supervision.  Surely 
this,  again,  should  form  a  qualified 
reason  for  the  granting  of  the  30  per 
cent,  upon  our  present  wage  rate. 

t:  (5)  Our  colleagues,  the  miners,  having  put 
forward  this  demand  (which  we  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  do)  we  would  have 
no  other  course  open  to  us  than  to 
follow  the  lead  given  by  them,  for  in 
practical  senses  what  applies  to  the  bonii 
fide  mine  worker  in  this  case  applies  to 
the  deputy. 

•'  (6)  The  desire  for  a  higher  and  broader  life 
has  been  felt  in  the  ranks  of  the 
deputies  for  a  long  while  and  expres- 
sions given  at  some  of  the  various 
conferences  during  the  last  five  years,  but 
no  actions  could  be  taken  by  us  until 
the  larger  body  (Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain)  had  given  such  a  lead  as 
is  now  before  us. 

•'  (7)  The  cost  of  living  has  not  been  met  by 
the  war  bonuses  and  war  wages  received, 
not.  even  in  our  highest  war  rates— we 
estimate  to  reach  this  it  requiras  at  least 
the  30  per  cent,  asked  for. 

"  Hours.— Regarding  the  matter  of  hours  the 
Mines  Act  of  1908,  termed  the  '  Eight  Hours  Act,' 
contained  a  very  wise  provision  (we  believe  in  the 
interests  of  safety)  which  states  that  the  deputy, 
fireman,  or  examiner  may  be  employed  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  9J  hours.  The  purpose  of  those 
responsible  for  the  framing  of  this  clause  was  to 
make  this  the  maximum  time  that  the  deputy  should 
be  employed.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to"  us  that  a 
large  number  of  mine  owners  or  mine  managements 
have  made  this  clause  fit  so  that  the  91  hours  has 
become  the  minimum,  and  the  maximum  has  gone 
to  any  time  you  may  mention. 

"  Under  this  clause  a  two-sliift  system  has  been 
instituted.  Such  a  system  does  not  make  for  safety 
and  in  nearly  every  case  constitutes  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  Act  which  has  been  framed  for 
safety  purposes.  A  reduction  in  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment will  assist,  or  be  the  means  of  breaking 
down  this  system,  and  we  therefore  strongly  appeal 
to  this  Commission  to  come  to  our  help  in  this 
respect. 

"  For  the  broader  and  higher  life  desired  by  the 
deputy  he  must  needs  have  an  increase  in  wage  and 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  his  employment,  hence 
our  demand  for  30  per  cent,  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages  exclusive  of  the  war  wage  and  a  reduction 
in  hours,  the  hours  worked  by  the  bona  fide  mine 
worker  to  form  the  basis  of  such  hours. 

"  Appended  herewith  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
in  support  of  these  demands. 

"As  to  Wages — (1)  Our  wages  are  below  the 
average  miner.  (2)  To  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  education.  (3)  The  standard 
rate  is  too  low.  (4)  Cost  of  living  has  not  been 
met  by  the  war  wage.  (5)  An  advance  in  wages 
would  tend  to  secure  the  better  men  from  the  coal 
face  to  fill  the  position  of  deputies ;  managements 
are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
men  for  the  positions  to-day  because  of  the  rates 
of  pay.  (6)  The  responsibility  of  the  position  he 
is  placed  in,  and  the  condition  of  his  work,  which 
does  not  pertain  to  the  bona  fide  worker.  (7)  The 
Premier's  promise  of  a  fuller  and  better  life  for 
the  worker.  (8)  The  wages  of  the  deputy  ought 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  selling  price  of  coal. 

"  4s  to  Hour*.  -Having  regard  to  the  long  hours 
worked  by  a  very  large  number  of  colliery  deputies, 
we  appeal  strongly  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  mine  worker." 

4794.  Mr.  J.  F.  Forgie:  In  supporting  this  demand, 
have  you   considered   at  all   the   effect  that   the  con- 
cession of  this  demand  would  have,  or  might  have,  on 
the  industries  of  the  country?-  Yes. 

4795.  Are  you  putting  forward  this  demand  in  this 
wny ;  that  110  matter  what  the  consequences  are  to  the 
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industry  in  the  country,  you  insist  on  this  demand?- 
Oh,  no. 

1796.  Then  you  do  to  a  certain  extent  appreciate 
that  the  concession  of  your  full  demands  at  the  present 
moment  might  hare  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  industry 
of  this  country;  :ind  that  it  would  reflect  on  your- 
selves?— No.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
any  bad  effect  in  any  jxi-^ible  way.  I  think  the  re- 
duction in  hours  and  the  increase  in  prire  can  be  met ; 
if  not  quite  easily,  it  can  be  met. 

4797.  Are   you    referring   merely   to    meeting    your 
demands,  or  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  miners  as 
•  whol«-:-     I  am  speaking  of  our  demands  now. 

4798.  But  you  will  appreciate  it  is  the  demand  of 
the  whole  that  really  affects  the  case:    not  only  you, 
luit  the  iii'iiei^  and  others? — If  I  apply  my  answer  to 
the  miners  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  think  it  still  holds 
good. 

4799.  Hare  you  any  idea  how  much  the  cost  of  coal 
will  be  raised  by  conceding  this  demand?- -No,  I  hare 
not. 

4800.  It  has  been  stated   in  evidence  here  by   Mr. 
Dickinson     I  admit  to  Sir  Leo  Money  that,  of  coarse, 
a  part  of  it  was  based  on  information  that  he  got-  - 
but  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
that  the  granting  of  this  concession  would  amount  to 
8s.  3d.  extra  cost  on  a  ton  of  coal. 

Sir  L.  Chiosza  3toney:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
really  must  protest  against  this  statement  being  re- 
peated again  and  again.  It  has  not  been  given  in 
nee  that  any  definite  sum  will  be  added  to  the 
rost  of  coal.  Only  the  most  hypothetic-it  figures  have 
been  put  forward,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  has  not  yet 
given  as  his  promised  calculation.  In  that  case.  I 
do  beg  our  friend  opposite  not  to  keep  on  repeating 
the  statement ;  otherwise.  I  shall  have  to  keep  on 
protesting. 

480 :  •• :    There   hare   been    hypo- 

>l  questions  put ;  and  I  will  put  this  as,  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  Supposing  the  evidence  that  has 
heen  pot  in  as  to  8s.  3d.  per  ton  is  correct,  and  that 
the  cost  of  coal  will  be  increased  by  that  amount. 
do  yon  see  any  possibility  of  us  improving  our  busi- 
ness after  the  war  nnH  erttinc  hark  into  our  old 
position,  if  we  raise  the  prire  of  coal  by  8s.  3d.  per 
ton  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment? 
your  case  is  built  up  upon  two  vippo«itions.  The 
first  is  that  the  output  would  still  remain  the  same; 
the  second  is  that  8s.  3d  is  correct.  Now,  person- 
ally. I  do  not  accept  either  one  or  other  of  those. 

4803.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  output  with  a  reduced  number  of  hours?— I  do. 

4809.  Co. ild  rou  uive  us  an  idea  of  how  you  would 
iln  it? — Yes.  If  everyone,  from  the  office  right  tn 
the  coal  face— I  cannot  include  property  owners, 
possibly,  but  the  management  and  the  workmen  and 
<>M  concerned,  woiiH  do  his  best.  T  think  the 
output  will  he  incr«nu»-l  tremendously. 

4804.  In    that   statement    of   yours   you    anticipate 
that  everyone  is  going  to  do  more  th.tn  he  did  before? 

••  some  do  as  much   as  they 
posaibl  now. 

480ft.  Rut   unlewi    tin-   production    is    increased    per 
hour  'low n  b«-low,  you  cannot  produce  the  snme  quan- 
M  six  hours  as  yon  could  produce  in  eight  hours? 
unless  it  is  increased. 

4806  Then  do  you  anticipate  that  it  will  bo  in- 
creased, and  that  everyone  will  make  a  greater  effort 
•o  increase  production? — Kvcrvone  that  can  do  so; 
hot  some  are  making  every  effort  they  possibly  can 


4807.  If  they  are  makingVverr  effort  at  the  present 

moment    (her  cannot  increase  the  output  hi    tn.ikini: 

a   reduction    in    hours'     I   think   when    the  reduction 

•OHM*,    all  parti**   concerned    will   bo    filled    with    th" 

•  f  doing  the  rery  best  they  pan. 

I1*"!"    Hut  von  said  some  cannot  do  more  than  they 

'  'T- 

4SOO    Tli(i*p  men  ini»«t    reduce  their  output     if   they 
•••   their   bonr«'     Tliere  would  he   nn    c<|ii:ilt«iii(r 


Possibly  a  greater  number  could  do  more  than  they 
.ire  doing  uow. 

4810.  It  has  been  said  that  the  reduction  of  hours 
from   ten  or   nine,  or   whatever   they   were  working 
l>efiire  the  eight  hours  oame  into  force,  down  to  eight 
hours  was  anticipated  by  the  coal-owners  with  great 
gloom  ? — Yes. 

4811.  And   that    the   output   would   be   reduced? 
Yes. 

4812.  Of  course,  the  Act  of  Parliament  as   it   wa.<= 
ultimately  passed  was  not  the  Act  as  it  was  expected 
to  be  passed  when  the  coal  owners  made  their  esti- 
mates ?— Exactly . 

4813.  But   with   the  mere   reduction    from   nine   to 
eight,  or  ten  to  eight  even,  it  might  be  possible  under 
circumstances  of  that  kind   to  maintain   the  output 
and   to  have   no  reduction   of   the  output? — Yes. 

4814.  Do  yon   not  think   it  would  be  a  good   deal 
more   difficult    to   maintain    the  same   output,   or   to 
increase  the  output,  with  a  reduction  of  eight  hours 
to   six    hours?      Of   course,    if  you    carried    it   to   u 
redurtio  absurdum  t  if  you  reduced  it  from  two  hours 
to  nothing,  you  could  not  possibly  increase  the  out- 
put.    You  are  getting  nearer  that  point,  are  you  not. 
when  you   reduce* it  from  eight  hours  to  six  hours? 

I  nould  not  be  unreasonable.  From  eight  hours 
to  six  hours  is.  I  admit,  a  somewhat  big  jump,  but, 
of  course,  from  eight  hours  to  nothing  would  be  a 
bigger  jump.  But  I  do  "say  that  when  the  eight 
hours  came  in,  my  own  manager  was  tremendously 
concerned  that  it  would  reduce  the  output.  We 
made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  and  the  fact  was  that 
in  the  first  week  we  had  a  bigger  output  that  we 
had  previously  and  erer  since  then  I  hare  been 
under  .the  impression  that,  within  reason,  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  does  not  mean  a  reduction  in  oxitput. 

4815.  There  must  be  a  point  which  you  can  reach 
where  yon  cannot  reduce  the  hours  and  increase  the 
output?     Possibly. 

4S16.   Do  you  not  think  that  point  has  been  rochod? 

4817.  There  are  some  shifts  where  they  are  getting 
all  the  coal  that  they  could  ?— Possibly. 

4818.  There  are  haulage   roads   which  are  hauling 
all  that  can  be  hauled.     Of  course,  the  haulage  roads 
could  be  doubled  at  great  expense,  and  there  would 
have    to  be    more  shafts?-  -You    could    increase    the 
number  of  cages.     You   need  not  put  on   more  shifta 
to    increase   the   number  of  cages.     I   think   there   is 
room  for  double-decking  more  cages. 

4819.  There  is   generally    as   much    time    taken    in 
double  landing   ss  the  saving? — No,  I   do   not  think 
so. 

4830.  I    will    put    it    in    another    way.      There  are 
manv  engines   that  could   not  lift  a   double  cage,  or 
double  the  load;'  it  would  require  new   machinery?- 
At  the  colliery  where  I  work  the  engine  could  do  it. 
and  the  single'  bond  is  working  now. 

4q2rr^«JJ?b  a  KrpBt  many  cases  the  machinery 
could  not  Tift  the  double  load.  Do  you  agree  with 
that?  Possibly  so. 

4*22.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  mean  new  machinery? 

In  those  particular  places. 

4829.  That  would  take  some  very  considerable 
time  to  d".  and  it  might  not  be  profitable  to  do  at 
sonv-  collieries?  That  is  supposition. 

482-4.  Do  you  really  sav  seriously  that  with  an  eii-lr 
hours'  day  reduced  to  six  hours  the  same  output  can 
be  raised,  or  more  output  can  be  raised? — My  answer 
to  the  question  was  that  T  believe  so  if  we  had  a 
reduction  of  hours. 

4825.  I  would  rather  not  have  what  you  "  believe." 
What  reason  have  you  for  saving  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  « ith  a  reduction  from  eight  hours  to  six 
hours?  Do  you  not  think  the  argument  is  impon- 
M|,]e,?— No,  I  do  not. 

»S2f,.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Do  you  think 
the  coal  owners  or  the  managers  of  mines  would 
he  content  with  the  output  that  is  being  brought  up 
tn  eiirht  hours  if  they  thought  the  pits  were  capable 
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of  producing  more? — Shall  I  answer  your  question 
before  you  put  another  one?  I  believe,  when  the 
reduction  of  eight  hours  came,  the  mine  owners  felt 
that  there  was  going  to  be  almost  a  collapse  of  their 
trade.  I  think  that  since  then  it  has  been  proved  • 
that  that  was  not  so,  and  good  results  have  been 
Attained. 

4827.  I   do  not  think  the  collapse  of  the  trade  has 
much   to  do  with   the   practical  question? — I    believe 
now  if  the  hours  came  down  to  six  and  if  this  increase 
of  wage  were  granted,  men  would  be  filled  with  such 
satisfaction   that   the   spirit  of   unrest   will    have   de- 
parted, and  each  one  will  go  in  to  do  what  he  can — 
mine  manager,  official,  and  mine  worker;   and  I  be- 
lieve the  result  as  a  whole  would  be,   not  a  decrease 
in  output  but,    if   anything,  easily   to   maintain   the 
output   of   to-day,    and   possibly  to  produce   an   addi- 
tional output. 

4828.  You    admit,    at   all   events,   that   the   further 
down  the   scale    you    go,    the  greater   would    be   the 
difficulty  of  increasing  the  output  or  maintaining  the 
outpxit?      From  eight  hours  to  six   is  difficult;   from 
six    hours  to    four    hours    might    be    impossible? — It 
might  be. 

4829.  Do  you  know  what  the  effective  time  in  regard 
to  production  in  the  collieries  is?     The  effective  time 
is  not  eight  hours ;  the  effective  time  of  production  in 
the  colliery  is  the  time  the  colliers  are  digging  coal, 
is  it  not? — I  could  not  say  that. 

4830.  During  the  time  the  collier  is  walking  there 
is  no   coal   being   produced? — No,    but   some   men  go 
down  at  different  times  to  others. 

— At  the  present  time  some  men  are  working  nearly 
ten  hours  a  day  and  some  are  working  barely  six  hours. 

4832.  Do   you    say    there    are    some    men    working 
nearly  ten  hours  a  day? — I   say  there   are  some  men 
working  nearly  ten  hours  a  day. 

4833.  How    do    they   manage    that? — Directly    the 
mine  is  open  in  the  morning  they  are  the  first  men 
there ;  they  descend  the  mine. 

4834.  Do  you  know  a  case  of  this  kind? — Yes. 

4835.  Give  me  the  time  allowed  for  winding? — The 
shift    is   open    at    5.15    a.m.    and    the    last    man    is 
supposed  to  be  up  at  three. 

4836.  When   does  the  winding  of  coal   start? — Six 
o'clock  to  two  o'clock. 

4837.  How  is  it  you  allow  an  hour  for  men  coming 
up  and  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  men  going 
down? — I  do  not  know;  the  management  does  that. 

4838.  Is  that  really  the  rule?— That  is  the  case. 

4839.  At  all  events,  the  time  taken  to  walk  in  would 
not  be  time  at  the  working  face? — In  my  district  men 
can  get  in  in  seven  minutes,  and  they  do  so. 

4840.  At  all  events,  that  is  an  exceptional  mine.     I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  eight  hours  is  the 
time  allowed  for  winding? — Yes. 

4841.  And  probably  the  average  time  that  the  men 
are  allowed  to  go  down  in  the  morning  and  come  up  in 
the  afternoon  would  be  not  much  more  than  an  hour? 
—Possibly  so  ;  I  accept  that. 

4842.  And  that  in  a  great  many  mines  a  consider 
able  time  is  taken  to  walk  in  to  his  work? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so,  but  in  some  places  where  there  are  long 
distances    men    are   conveyed,    by    permission    of    the 
inspector. 

4843.  Even   if  they  are  conveyed,   it  takes  time?-- 
Yes. 

4844.  So  that  the  working  time  at  the  face  may  be 
reduced  to   seven  hours  as  the  effective  time  of"  the 
miner  who  is  producing  coal? — Yes. 

4845.  Or  even  less  in  some  cases? — Yes. 

4846.  Then  this  is  a  reduction,  not  from  eight  hours 
to  six  hours,  but  it  is  a  reduction  from  seven  hours  to 
five  hours?-  -Yes. 

4847.  Then,   of  course,   tint  becomes   more  difficult 
than  what  appears  in  your  mind  as  a  reduction  from 
eight  hours  to  six  hours,  does  it  not? — It  comes  down 
nearer   to   the  nought,    when  you   could    not   produce 
anything  at  all. 


4848.  Will  you  take  it  f ram  me  that  a  reduction  of 
seven  hours  to  five  hours  would  be  about  the  mark,  or 
nearer   the   mark,   at  all  events,  than   the  idea  of   a 
reduction   from   nine   hours  to   seven   hours?     If  you 
were  to  look  upon  it  that  it  would  be  a  reduction  of 
hours  from  seven  to  five,  do  you  sbill  adhere  to  your 
statement  that  you  would  expect  an  increased  output? 
— The  same  principle  would  hold.     I  still  adhere  to  my 
statement  that  if  the  men  get  this  advance  in  wages 
and  the  reduction  in  hours,  it  will  clear  the  air  of  the 
present  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.     May  I  explain  in 
this  way?     A  group  of  men  meet  together  to-day,  and 
they  are  filled  with  this  spirit  of  unrest;  they  are  dis- 
cussing and  talking  and  talking.     If  that  is  removed, 
the  men  will  go  to  their  work  without  any  question. 
Besides  working  better  and  harder  and  stronger,  they 
will  have  more  time,  because  they  will  not  waste  the 
time  that  they  do  to-day  in  talking  over  matters. 

4849.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  and  I  think 
if  we  had  a  definite  statement  from  the  men,  that  if 
they   were  to   get   reduced    hours,    there   would   be   a 
bigger  production,  if  physically  possible  (and  I  think 
in    a    great   many  cases    it    is  physically  possible)    it 
might  bring  us  nearer  together ;  I  do  not  say  it  would 
go  the  whole  length.     But  you  see,  we  have  had  no 
indication  of  that  from  the  miners.     As  far  as  I  know, 
you  are  the  first  person  who  has  ever  stated  that  if 
the  hours  were  reduced  the  mines  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion   to    maintain    the  production,    and    increase    the 
production  of  coal  in  this  country,  if  it  were  possible  ? 

I  speak  exactly  as  I  feel  on  the  matter. 

4850.  Mr.   It.   H.   Tawney.    Could  you  tell  us  how 
many  men   belong    to    your     Association? — Roughly. 
20,000. 

4851.  That   is  to   say,   you   speak   for   a  very  large 
number  of  men? — Yes. 

4852.  And   men    who     are   doing     very     responsible 
work.     I  understand   that  the  firemen  are  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  or  working  of  the  pit,  are  they 
not? — They  are. 

4853.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  that,  point? 
What    is    your   position    in    that    matter?     Are    you 
satisfied  that  as  things  are  now  the  safety  is  as  good 
as    can    reasonably    be    expected,    or    are    there  "any 
possible  improvements? — I  think  a  large  amount  of 
improvement   could   be   made  if   certain   things   were 
altered. 

4854.  For  example,  what  sort  of  things?— As  it  is 
to-day,   the   deputy   is   between  the   mine  owner   and 
the  workman.     At  the  same  time,  h<<  is  appointed  and 
controlled  and  paid  by  the  mine  owner.     I  certainly 
believe   that   is   a    ba'J    omen   for   matters  of   safety. 
That  is,  so  far  as  the  owners  are  concerned.     Then,  in 
addition  to  that,   on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  easy 
to  bring  a  charge  against  a  deputy  by  the  workmen 
who   are   under   his  charge,    and    the   deputy   has   no 
guarantee  of  tenure  of  work  or  office  in  his  position. 
If  he  could  be  given  something  in  that  way  he  would 
be  able  to  perform  his  duties  possibly  better  than  he 
does  to-day,  because  by  reason  of  those  two  sides  he 
is  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  certainly  is  tram- 
melled in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  he  desires  to  do. 
and  should  do. 

4855.  Supposing  that,  you  were  not  the  servant  of 
the  owners,  but  the  servant  of  the  State,  would  you 
be  better  able  to  secure  your  duty  of  looking  after 
the  safety  of  the  men  in  the  pit? — Much  better. 

4856.  Because  you   would   no  longer  be  responsible 
to  the  owner,  but  responsible  to  a  public  body,  whose 
primary  concern  is  safety? — That   is  so. 

4857.  Is   that   a    reform    that   your   organisation    is 
interested   in? — We   have  been    interested    in  it  ever 
since   1911,    when    we  appeared    before   Mr.    Winston 
Churchill,   the   then   Home.  Secretary,   and   impressed 
upon  him  that,  we  should  become  State  employed  and 
controlled. 

4858.  On  the  ground  that  that  would  increase  the 
safety  of  the  working?— On  that  ground,    and   that 
ground  alone. 

4859.  I  see  in  your  sections,  under  "  Hours,"  you 
say : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  a  large 
number    of    mine  owners,    or    mine   managers,    have 
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made  this  clause  fit  so  that  the  9J  hours  has  become 
the  minimum,  and  the  maximum  has  gone  to  any  time 
you  may  mention."  Does  that  mean  that  a  large 
number  of  firemen  are  working  more  than  9$  hours? 
— I  would  not  say  a  large  number,  but  a  considerable 
number. 

4860.  Can    von    give    us  any    idea   of    what    pro- 
portion?— No,  I  could  not. 

4861.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  I  think,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,    the   Witness  did   not  aay   there  were  any  men 
working  more  than  nine  hours? — I  intended  to  do  so. 

4862.  31  r.  P.  H.  Tairney :  Shall  I  read  the  sentence 
again?     "It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  ua  that  a  large 
number  of  mine  owners,  or  mine  managers,  have  made 
this  clause  fit  so  that  the  9}  hours  has  become   the 
minimum  and  the  maximum   has  gone  to  any  time 
you  may  mention."     AH  I  wanted  to  get  was  exactly 
what  that  meant :  whether  there  was  any  considerable 
proportion  working  more  than  &J  hours.     Yon  could 
not   give  it  in  figures? — No,   I  could  not  give  it  in 
figures.     First  of  all  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
correct  return  on  this  matter.     A  man  does  not  care 
to  give  the  hours  when  he  know*  that  he  is  violating 
an  Act;  he  hesitates  to  give  them  in  to  the  Secretary 
The  other  point  is  that  we  have  not  made  a  big  point 
of  that. 

4863.  Do  yon  think  if  the  hours  were  reduced  th« 
safety    would    be    increased? — Providing    alterations 
were  made  in  other  ways.     There  would  be  a  ronnider- 
able  danger  of  men  speeding  up,  which  possibly  would 
have  an  effect  upon  them. 

4864.  I   understood  yon  to  express  the  opinion   in 
answering    Mr.    Forgie   that    the   output   would    not 
be  decreased  if  the  hours  were  reduced? — I  said,  pro- 
HM 

4465.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  would  it  not, 
that  the  evidence  we  have  had  as  to  reduced  out- 
put was  on  the  assumption  that  other  things  would 
remain  the  same,  and  your  view  i*  that  other  things 
wonld  not  remain  the  same?— I  think  so. 

4866.  Ton  spoke,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  new  spirit. 
I  think.  That  is  fairly  easy  to  understand.  You 
mean  that  the  men  wonld  He  more  contented  and 
would  put  more  energy  into  their  work? — Yen. 

4967.  That  U  a  considerable  point,  is  it  not. 
You  cannot  get  good  work  ont  of  men  who  are  dis- 
contented and  dissatisfied,  can  yon? — No. 

4868.  Aa    to    the  organisation    and    equipment    of 
the    pita,    do   you    think    there    is    much    room    for 
improvements   in   working ;   I  mean    improvements  in 
management  as  distinct  from   the  spirit  and  energy 
of   the   men?— Yes,   I   do.     I    think   that    if   the   men 
had   some  amount,    not   100   per   cent.,    if   they   had 
some  voice  in   the   management  that  would  create  a 
better    spirit    and    a    better    understanding.       I    do 

>•  that  even  now  there  are  mistakes  in  manage- 
ment which  would  not  be  made  if  men  who  are  in 
direct  touch  with  mining  and  had  some  voice  in  it 
were  heard ;  but  I  would  not  say  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  hold  up  this  and  that. 

4869.  In    regard    to   the   matter  of   erfnipment.    is 
th«r»  any  considerable  room  for  improvement  there? 

mid  not  speak  upon  that. 

4870.  .Vfr  Arthur  Jturkhnm  :    You   are  basing  your 
demands   at    the    present    time  on    the    high   cost   of 
living  largely  and  the  improved  life  that  yon  want, 

•n  not?     Those,  are  two  of  them. 

4871.  Part  of  it  in  the  high  cost  of  living?— Yen. 

4879.  There  is  a  very  great  prospect,  we  all  hope, 
bwrause  it  hits  all  of  us  equally,  that  this  cost  of 
living  will  be  reduced  in  the  near  future.  Is  your 
demand  to  meet  the  present  high  cost,  or  is  it  to  meet 
th"  probable  reduced;  cost :  I  mean  that  i»  hypotheti- 
cally? — T  do  not  know  that  it  is  hypothetical  to  say 
i*  going  to  he  a  reduction.  I  know  that  the 
Premier  has  stated  recently  that  the  cost  of  living 
would  he  down  by  4s.  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

'      The  cost  of  living  is  reducing  to-day,  is  it 

I  make  the  statement  because  I  happen  to  pay 

hills  for  lirinjj  snd  I  know  it  is  reducing5     I  do  the 

same,  and  I  say  there  is  not  much  in  my  home  at  any 
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rate.     But  I  could  not  very  well  make  a  statement 
upon  that. 

4874.  What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  at  present 
this  demand  is  based  upon  the  high  prices  ruling  at 
the  moment? — That  is  part  of  it. 

4875.  The  living  part?— Yes, 

4876.  Can  you  give  me  the  average  wages  of  these 
deputies  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  average.     I  could 
strike  a  maximum  and  minimum. 

4877.  Will    yon    just    give   me    the    average    wage 
roughly?— 12s.  to  14s.  a  day  possibly. 

4878.  That  is  lower  than  the  average  wage  of  the 
miner? — Yes. 

4879.  Does  that   include  war  wage  or   not?— That 
includes  war  wage. 

4880.  That  is  the  total  wages  earned  by  a  deputy? 

X  60. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tourney :  When  you  say  it  is  lower  than 
the  average  wage  of  the  miner,  what  class  of  man  are 
you  thinking  of? 

Sir  Arthur  Duekham  :  Underground  worker*. 

4881.  Mr.  R.  Q.  Tavney:  Do  you  mean  hewer*?— 
Yea,  the  better  paid  at  any  rate. 

4882.  .Sir  Arthur  Diirkham:    Do  you  mean   under- 
ground workers  or  the  other  workers? — Underground 
workers. 

4883.  The    underground    workers   as    a   whole? — I 
moan  certainly  the  best  paid,  but,  generally  speaking, 
I  think  we  mean  the  general  workers. 

4884.  General  workers  underground  ? — Yes. 

.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  Mines 
Act  is  with  the  Manager  of  the'  mine  or  with  the 
fireman,  is  it  not?— With  the  fireman. 

4886.  That  is  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

4887.  That  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  concerned  with 
the  manager  ?— The  manager  has  certain  things  to  do,  but 
if  be  appoints  his  deputies  or  firemen  that  takes  away  the 
responsibility    from    his    shoulders ;    the    deputy    then 
becomes  absolutely  responsible. 

4888.  The  depnty  is  punished  and  not  the  manager?— 
That  is  so. 

4889.  They  are  not  both  punished  ?— No.   The  manager 
generally  says  he  had  confidence  in  the  man  he  appointed. 

4890.  We  have  heard  *  good  deal  about  the  very  bad 
case  of  the  miners'  conditions  in  their  homes,  and  I  am 
certain  we  have  all  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  bad 
conditions.     I  have  often  studied  this  question  of  hours 
from  an  ordinary  point  of  view  for  the  welfare  of  my 
nii-n.     May  I  ask  what  occupation  have  the   miners  in 
these  mining  villages  when  they  come  off  work  ?— Various 
occupations,  the  same  as  in  the  towns,  I  expert. 

4H'.»1.  I  raised  this  question  in  my  own  case  with  a  man, 
if  I  may  put  it  to  yon  so  that  you  may  answer  it.  This 
man  was  working  an  8-honr  shift,  and  I  was  trying  to 
work  ont  a  scheme  to  see  if  it  wonld  fit  in  better  to  work 
in  other  boor*,  and  I  asked  the  man  what  be  would  do  if 
he  bad  more  time  off.  His  snswer  to  me — be  is  a  very 
good  chap — was  that  he  would  have  two  hours  longer  in 
the  pub.  I  give  yon  that  answer  as  a  fact.  I  am  not 
running  down  miners  or  anything  of  that  sort.  All  I 
want  to  bring  ont  from  you  is  this  :  Is  the  condition  of 
these  mining  villages  so  bad,  taking  them  on  an  average, 
that  the  miner  when  he  comes  off  his  work  has  no  suitable 
place  to  go  to,  or  has  no  suitable  occupation  to  occupy  his 
time,  and  no  suitable  place  to  go  to  where  he  can  improve 
himself,  even  if  he  had  shorter  hours  ?— I  believe  if  the 
miners  had  shorter  hours  a  large  nnrnter  of  them  would 
devote  their  time  to  the  betterment  of  their  minds. 

4892.  Have  they  any  opportunity  at  present? — Yes, 
they  have  every  opportunity. 

4893.  At  the  mining  village?— Yes. 

4894.  They  have  opportunity  to  improve  their  minds? 
— Y««.     Let  me  say  at  any  rate  that  if  they  have  not 
now   it   can   be  got    by   the   Councils.      The  education 
authority  is  an  elected  body,  and  it  becomes  their  duty  at 
once  to  see  that  there  is  an  opportunity  if  there  is  not. 
Let  me  take  a  case  in  point.     Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  who  sits 
there,  has  devoted  bis  time  to  betterment,  go  did  Captain 
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Gill,  with  the  result  that  they  have  risen  in  their  particular 
lines.  The  men  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  and  spent  their  time  in  billiard  playing  are 
still  on  the  same  level. 

4895.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Is  that   Captain   Gill    who 
stood  for  one  of  the  Durham  Divisions  at  the  last  election  ? 
— No,  the  Frome  Division. 

4896.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  After  some  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  miners'  life  above  ground  I  must  almost  put 
it  that  I  would  rather  be  underground.     But  the  point  I 
make  is  that  you   really  feel  that   tho   men   would  like 
to  have  somewhere  to  go  to  bettor  themselves.     Is  there 
anywhere  at  present? — Yes,  in  most  places,  I  think. 

4897.  As  a  general  rule  they  have  some  place  to  go  to  ? 
— Yes.     A  man  only  goes  to  a  public  house  if  he  wants  to 

go. 

4898.  They  have  some  place   to   go   to  improve  their 
minds  ? — Yes. 

4899.  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea  what  proportion  of 
drunkenness  or   that  sort   of   thing   there   is  in   mining 
villages  and  other  villages? — I  am  afraid  I  am  prejudiced' 
in  that  matter  ;  I  am  a  fanatic  on  teetotalism. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  drunkenness  of  the  miner, 
but  the  miner  is  the  least  drunken  man  of  any  workman 
I  know.  The  only  time  he  takes  more  than  is  good  for 
him  is  on  Saturday  nights  ;  the  other  nights  he  does  not 
see  it. 

4900.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
If  that  is  the  case  then  you  have  a  stronger  case  for  your 
six  hours  ? — I  think  his  time  would  be  well  spent  gener- 
ally speaking. 

4901.  I  think  I  •was  rather  frightened,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  these  places,  that  there  might  not  be 
anywhere  for  him  to  go  to.     The  only  mining  villages  I 
have  seen  anything  much   of  are  in  South  Wales,  and 
while  I  was  there  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  the  wages 
earned   by   people  in   a   household    that    made   for   the 
comfort   of   the   household.      There   were   houses    there 
which  I  was  credib-y  informed  wefe  getting  as  much  as 
£800  a  year  by  four  or  even  five  members  of  the  house- 
hold working,  and  sometimes   the  conditions    in    those 
houses  were  worse  than  at  other  houses.     Do  you  find 
that  it  is  the  wages  that  makes  a  difference  to  the  house, 
or  the  people  who  earn  the  wage  ? — I  am  afraid  I  should 
have  to  say  the  people  who  earn  the  wage.   I  do  not  know 
that  that  applies  generally.     I  happen  to  know  places  in 
my  own  locality  where  tl.e  houses  are  not  as  they  should 
be,  but  in  that  case  I  must  admit  that  it  is  very  much  the 
management  of  the  home.     But  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  to-day  for  reconstruction  in  dwellings  in 
mining  villages.     The  houses  that  are  there  ought  to  be 
smashed  up  and  a  re-building  scheme  ought  to  be  carried 
out,  because  I  believe  that  the  miners  in  a  different  kind 
of  house  would  be  a  different  kind  of  people. 

4902.  Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper  :    Are  you   talking   of    old 
colliery  cottages  ? — They  are  houses  built   on  the  rank 
principle  with  four  rooms  to  the  house. 

4903.  About   how   old   are   the   houses  ? — 40   years,  I 
•hould  say. 

4904.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :    They   do   not   belong   to 
colliery  companies? — In  some  cases  they  do   belong   to 
colliery  companies. 

4905.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :-   My  only  point  on  it  is 
that  it  is  not  wages  only  that  affect  the  conditions  of  the 
miner  ? — Not  only. 

4906.  I  mean,  if  he  asks  for  more  wages,  it   is  very 
much  a  question  of  the  way  it  is  spent  in  the  household  ? 
— Do  not  make  too  much  of  my  answer. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  With  regard  to  the  lasi 
point,  No.  8,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  it  very  strongly. 

Chairman:  You  mean  the  wages  of  the  deputy 
ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the  selling  price  of 
coal. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Yes,  naturally  anything  to 
do  with  the  safety  of  the  men  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  any  fluctuation  at  all. 

4907.  Chairman    (to    the   witness) :    Where  do   you 
come  from? — Abertillorv.     May  I  make  one  statement 
personally  ?— I  want  to'  make  a  statement  that  every 


five  years  the  colliery  deputy  is  re-examined  for  his 
eyesight  and  hearing,  and  the  possibility  is  that  after 
a  man  has  put  in  15  or  20  years  as  a  colliery  deputy  he 
fails  in  eyesight  or  hearing  and  ho  is  turned  away. 
With  some  owners  we  have  an  agreement  that  when  a 
man  finishes  his  employment  he  should  be  found  suit- 
able employment  and  which  as  a  union  we  say  is 
suitable,  but  that  is  not  so  in  all  cases. 

4908-9.  Sir  Chiozza  Money:  You  told  us  in  your 
opinion  a  reduction  of  8  to  6  in  the  terms  of  the 
Eight  Hours  Act,  which  means  a  reduction  of  9  to  7 
in  working  time,  would  not  in  your  opinion  decrease 
the  output  provided  that  a  better  spirit  amongst  them 
was  introduced  into  the  work? — Yes,  and  a  cause  of  a 
lot  of  unrest  in  the  men  would  be  removed  by  a 
reduction  of  hours  and  increase  in  the  wages. 

4910.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  upon  this.     If 
you  and  also  other  men  in  your  responsible  position 
could  put  this  to  them :  you  are  not  only  going  to  have 
better  wages,  and  shorter  hours  but  these  mines  are 
to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  nation  so  that  you 
will  feel  all  the  work  you  do  is  not  done  for  private 
interest    but    for    the    nation,    would    that    make   a 
difference  to  the  spirit  of  the  work?— It  would  with 
me  but  not  with  the  whole  body  of  the  miners. 

4911.  Suppose  the  State  came  into  possession  of  the 
mines  do  you  not  think  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  public  opinion  the   State   would  be  compelled   to 
revise  the  social  condition  of  all  the  mining  villages, 
and   that    it   would    be    forced   to   oreato   schemes   of 
housing  and  social-bettorment?— I  should  think  so. 

4912.  Do    you    not    think    that    would    proceed    at 
greater  speed  than   if  the  mines  were  left  in  private 
^•'•nershin?— I  do  not  FOE  why  that  should  effect  tho 
State.     I  think  the  State  now  has  the  power  to  effect 
these  reforms   in   housing   and  conditions   in   mining 
villages. 

4913.  The  State  in  the  war  has  come  into  possession 
of   great   industrial    undertakings    and    created  great 
industrial  undertakings.     Are  you  aware  that  in  con- 
nection   with  nearly  all   of  them   it  has  created   finf 
housing    arrangements    and   somo   of    a    fino    model 
character P     Are  you  aware  of  that? Yes. 

4914.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would   have  great 
infhipnco  upon  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  enable  them 
to  create  a  better  output?— Yes. 

4915.  May  I  put  it  to  you  if  the  State  came  into 
possession    of   the    mines,    there    would    be    no    doubt 
whatever  that  it  would  create  at  the  pit  head  bath- 
ing arrangements  of  an  up-to-date  character  ?— Prob- 
ably it  would,  but  why  is  not  that  done  now? 

4916.  The  point  is, — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
mines    were    nationalised    that    it    would     he    done 
more   efficiently   and   quickly   than   under   any  other 
possible  circumstances? — I   believe   it  would   be   done 
because  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  department  simply 
to  order  it  to  be  done. 

4917.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  in  those  circum- 
stances various  arrangements,  as  for  example  giving 
the  miner  a  breakfast  before  he  went  to  his  work  at 
the  pit  head  itself,  and  things  of  that  kind,  could  be 
rapidlv  and  efficiently  organised? — No;  I  do  not  think 
the  miner  wants  that  nor  the  colliery  official. 

4918.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary? — No. 

4919.  So  far  as  they  are  necessary,   do  you  agree 
that  could  he  done  more  quickly  by  the  State  and 
would  be  done  more  quickly  than  if  the  mines  were 
left    in    private    ownership? — I    do    not    think    they 
would.     They   are  so  much   against   it.     The  men   in 
tho  colliery  know   their   own   life   and   homes.     They 
have    their    wives    and    families.     In    a    very   large 
number   of   cases   the  wife   would   not   think    of   her 
husband  going  out  without  his  breakfast. 

4920.  I  was  not  speaking  of  that  so  much,  but  the 
bathing. — With  regard  to  the  domestic  arrangements 
of   the  miner   in   his  own   home   where  he  can   bath, 
in  so  many  thousands  of  homes  it  does  not  exist  to- 
day.    I  believe  if  you  have  your  baths  at  the  top  of 
tho  pit,  whilst  you  will  get  some  men  bathing  there, 
I  still  believe  you  will  get  a  number  of  men  going  to 
their  own  homes  still,  because  their  desire  when  they 
come  up  is  to  go  to  their  own  home. 
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4921.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
deputies  now? — I  am  speaking  generally. 

4933.  You  cannot  speak  of  the  miner,  if  that  is  the 
way  yon  speak,  because  the  Miners'   Federation  has 
again  and  again  repudiated  that.     If  you  are  speak- 
ing for  the  deputies,  it  is  all  right? — I  am  giving  my 
opinion   of    the   general    body   of    workmen    amongst 
whom  I  move  and  in  the  collieries  where  I  am.     They 
gave  a  vote  against  the  baths  at  the  top  of  the  pit. 

4993.  Mr.  R.  IF.  Cooper :  What  collieries  were 
those?— Powell's  Tillery. 

4934.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    May  I   pass  to  one 
more  point?     With  how  many  mines  are  you  familiar 
in  any  considerable  degree  as  to  their  technical  equip- 
ment?—Not  more  than  the  ones  I  am  in  direct  touch 
with. 

4995.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   There  is  a  great  deal  I 
would  like  to  ask  you,  but  I  think  I  shall  have  to  let 
yon  off  very  lightly  to-night.     Yon  made  an  accusa- 
tion    here    that    the     mine    managers     hare    made 
this  9J  hours  a  minimum  and  not  a  maximum.     Are 
you  speaking  of  South  Wales  when  you  say  that?— 
Yes,  particularly. 

4996.  You    know   recently    in   South   Walea   a   new 
agreement  ha*    been    made   between    your    Deputies' 
Association  and  the  eoalowners?-  Yes. 

4997.  Was  there  any  accusation  brought  up  of  that 
kind    in    making   that  agreement?—  Statements  were 
made. 

4988.  That  men  were  kept  down  except  in  case  of 
emergency  ?— Yea. 

4990.  More  than  9  hoars  except  in  case  of  emer- 
gency?—Ye>. 

4930.  Were  thoee  statement*  proved?— They  were 
accepted  by  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Nicholas  on  that 

f  the  Board.  I  nude  •  statement  and  my 
eotleagnes  backed  me  up.  We  did  not  discus*  the 
matter. 

4931.  What  hours  are  yon  asking  for  at  the 

I :  is  according  to  my  evidence  put  in  now. 

4989.  Too  said  on  the  basis?     I  did. 

4988.  On  the  basis  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  what 
hours  are  von  asking  for?— It  means  that  whatever 
time  the  mine  worker  work*,  from  that  time  we  base 
oar  time,  because  I  do  believe  we  shall  have  to  have 
some  small  amount  of  time  over  and  above  what  the 
mine  worker  has  If  ho  works  six  hoars  we  should 
have  to  work  possibly  6J  to  7,  although  I  wi»h  to  sar 
in  Durham  the  deputies  work  generally  the  same  time 
as  the  miner. 

4984.  But  the  deputy  in  Durham  is  a  different  sort 
of  man  altogether  to  what  yon  are  talking  about?— 
Te». 

4985.  Mr.  n.   IF.  Conpfr:    Is  not  tho  deputy  abont 
half  an  hoar  longer  than  the  miner  in  Durham? — My 
instructions  are  thst  he  works  about  7}  boars. 

493B.  That  is  right,  7|  hoira;  the  shift  is  7)  hoars? 
—And  M>me  work  6  hoars. 

Mr.  K.  W.  r,.npfr:  W*  will  get  evidence  from 
Durham  aboat  that. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   You  had  better  develop  that 
and  see  whether  there  are  not  son*  sVhoor  deputies. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Cooper:   By  all  means 

4987.  Mr.  Kvon  WUHamt:  Is  it  ftj  hours  you  are 
•eking  for  now?  I*  that  yottr  definite  dVmand. 
'..cause  it  is  well  we  «bould  know  what  yon  really 
do  vent? — Oan  you  U41  me  what  tho  miner  will  get? 

498P  V"  I  am  afraid  not.  Then  you  will  see  I 
cannot  answer  voor  question. 

4980.  The  minors'  demand  is  th*t  6  houre  shall  ho 
•ubstitutrd  for  8  hoars  rn  the  present  Art.  TJw»n  our 
dnnnnd  w  th»t  w*>  shall  come  down  from  the  10J  to 
10  to  somewhere  ahnot  6  hours. 

4940.  94  is  kid  down  for  you  hi  the  Act.  To  what 
extent  have  you  e«ked  that  that  should  be  reduced?— 
As  my  words  said  somewhere  towards  where  «he 

.'•'I.     ' 


4841.  I  want  to  know  how  much  and  want  to  know 
what  your  demand  is.  You  have  not  aaid  so  in  your 
proof. — I  have  said  that  is  a  matter  advisedly  to  be 
discussed  by  the  parties  concerned. 

4942.  Your  demand  really  is  that  your  hours  should 
be  reduced  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  you  work  us 
much  longer  than  the  miners'  work  aa  now.  Is  that 
it? — Oh,  no, — work  as  much  longer  than  the  miners' 
work  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  cannot  think 
for  one  minute  of  returning  to  where  we  were.  We 
cannot  do  that. 

4043.  I  should  like  to  have  a  figure  from  you  ns 
to  what  you  ano  really  asking,  because  it  is  important 
for  this  Commission  to  know? — With  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  our  mon  their  wording  is,— 6  hours  and 
any  time  worked  iver,  that  would  be  paid  over- 
time pro  rata.  But  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  overtime,.  We  folt  that  wa*  the  safest  way  of 
(topping  the  mine  manager  putting  on  two  or  three 
hours  if  he  wanted  to.  If  you  want  definite  figures, 
I  can  only  repeat  that  statement. 

4944.  You   have   talked    about    very    unsatisfactory 
terms  in  agreement,  and  yon  have  given  evidence  as 
to  the  wages  being  paid  at  the  present  time.     Do  you 
call    the    agreement    which    you    made    recently    on 
December  6th  .an    unsatisfactory  agreement? — There 
are  some  things  which  are  not  satisfactory,  and  you 
know  that  has  been  told  yon  sufficiently  over  and  over 
again. 

4945.  I  do  not  accept  that.     It  was  an   agreement, 
which  you  entered  into  on  6th  December  last.       What 
terms  in  regard  to  wages  and  hours  has  that  agree- 
ment provided  for? — As  regards  the  hours,  of  course 
9}  still  stand*. 

•  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
is  it  not? — Ye»,  the  circumstances  of  earh  plnre  decide 
that. 

4947.  N'o,  I  think  yon  ara.  wrong  there :  the  agree- 
ment upecifieallv  mentions  9}  hour*? — I  cannot  bring 
that  to  mind  for  the  moment.  I  ought  to  know,  of 


4948.  Yea,  yon  ought  to   know.       With   regard    to 
wage*,  what  does  that  provide?— £4  10s.  per  week  plus 
the  Ifls.  war  wage. 

4949.  That  i*  for  six  days'  work? — Yea. 

4960.  Or  five  where  six  is  not  provided? — Yea. 

4961.  Plus  18s.?— Ye*. 

4952.  Now  the  figure  you  gave  in  reply  to  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham  was  12s.  to  14s.  a  day,  including  war 
wage. 

Sir  Arthur  Durtckam  :  I  think  in  fairness  I  ought 
to  aav  that  was  all  over  the  conntrv  and  not  from 
Sooth' Wales. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Is  that  the  position,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole? — Take  the  Forest  of  Denn.  It  is 
8s.  10d.,  4s.,  4s.  2d.,  and  4s.  6d.  plus  3s.  war  wage. 

4968.  Now  give  your  figures  for  bigger  districts 
than  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Take  Yorkshire?— Yea.  It 
is  As.  to  10*.  plus  41)  and  3s.  war  wage. 

4954.  What  does  that  work  out  at?-  17s.  You  touch 
the  Inn  tefr^nes  now. 

4956.  What  are  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire?— 
8s.  4d.  plus  41)  and  3s.  That  works  up  to  16*. 

4956.  Is  there  any  district  besides  the  small  Forest 
of  Dean  which  is  so  low? — No,  but  there  are  other 
district*  which  pay  very  little  higher. 

4967.  Is  not  your  estimate  of  13s.  to  14s.  very  much 
below  the,  mark,  including  war  wage? — No,  there  are 
a  number  down  to  12s.  and  11s..  including  war  wage. 

4968.  What  district*?    Somerset  is  11s.  6d. 

4969.  That    is    a    very   small    district?— Bristol    is 
11*   6d. 

4900.  A  very  small  district?  '  Durham,  a  very  largo 
district,  is  13s.  9d. 

4961.  Including  war  wage? — Yea. 

Mr.  Jt.  W  fonpfr:  That  is  correct  from  the  in- 
formation I  have  here. 
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The  Witness :  Every  figure  here  is  correct. 

4962.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   What  <is  Scotland?— 14s. 
Mr.   J.  T.   Fvrgie :    That   is  11s.  without  the  war 

wage. 

<S'ir  Arthur  Duckham :    Could   we  have   this  paper 
duplicated? — It  would  be  very  interesting. 

Chairman :  Yea. 

4963.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper :   In  that  district  they  are 
fixed   as  a  district  rate? — We  have  15  Associations, 
each  of  which  makes  its  own  arrangements  with  regard 
to  conditions  and   wages.     I  have  two  copies  of  this 
document,*    but  I   have   only    been   able   to   prepare 
these  figures  recently. 

Chairman :   We  will  have  these  printed   and  circu- 
lated. 

4964.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  In  South  Wales,  does  the 
deputy's  wage  depend  upon  the  price  of  coal? — Yes, 
in  this  respect:   if  the  price  of  coal  went  up  and  the 
miner  had  an  advance  in  his  price  you  would  certainly 
expect  the  deputy,   although  he  does  not  follow  the 
miner  in  everything  in  this  case,  to  have  an  advance 
then. 

4965.  If  the  miner  got  an  advance  without  the  price 
of  coal  going  up,  the  deputy  would  follow? — I  think 
he  would  expect  something. 

4966.  So  that  you   cannot  say  the  deputy's   wages 
depends   upon   the  price  of   coal ;   there   is   no  direct 
connection  between  the  two? — No,  there  is  no  direct 
connection.     On   this    matter    of    the   deputy's    wage 
depending  on  the  price  of  coal  I  should  like  to  say 
we  feel  this :  the  deputy  because  of  his  position  in  tke 
mine   ought  to   be   able  to  devote  the   whole   of   his 
time  to  his  statutory  duties  and  ought  not  to  have 
to  bother  or  worry  over  wages  himself.     We  think  the 
mine  management  ought  to  fix  that  at  such  a  price 
as  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  without  him  worrying 
over  these  things. 

4967.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  a  deputy 
is  worried  over  his  wages  and  that  he  is  unable  to  do 
his  duty  properly? — Oh,  yes;  without  question. 

4968.  Then  I  think  in   South  Wales  your   wage  is 
a  weekly  wage  and  not  a  daily  wage? — That  is  true. 

4969.  And  it  is  payable  for  holidays  as  well  as  work- 
ing days? — Yes. 

4970.  There   are    a   great  many  advantages    which 
you  get  as  officials,  which  the  miners  do  not  get? — 
Yes,  in  South  Wales. 

4971.  Is   not  that    applicable    to    the    rest    of    the 
country? — Not  all  parts  of  the  country. 

4972.  You  made  a  statement  that  you  thought  that 
if  the  present  unrest  among  the  men  were  removed 

they  would  turn  out  a  far  larger  quantity  of  coal? 

Yes. 

4973.  How  long  has  this  unrest  been  going  on? — Ten 
years. 

4974.  It  has  been  going  on  right  through  the  war? 
— Yes,  and  before  the  war. 

4975.  So  that  during  the  war   the  men  have   not 

been  turning  out  the  quantity  of  coal  they  could? 

I  do  not  think  they  have.     I  am  not  laying  the  blame 
for  all  that  upon  the  workmen. 

4976.  Could  we  get   at  the   facts?     In  your   view, 
they  could   do   a  great   deal  more   in  the  time  than 
they  have  been  doing? — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them 
could. 

4977.  And     taking     the     average     man    over     the 
country,  you  think  the  miners  could  have  turned  out 
a  great  deal  more  coal  in  the  time  they  are  at  work 
than  they  have  been  doing? — I  would  not  put  it  like 
that.     Take  a  district  where  there  may  be  100  men 
employed.     If  60  per  cent,  of  those  men  were  work- 
ing  on   what  we  may   term   fixed    prices   those   men 
would  be  doing  the  best  they  could,  but  the  other  men 
working  upon  a  day  wage — what  we  call  a  minimum 
— would  not  be  doing  all  they  could. 

4978.  Is   the    unrest   confined  to   the   men   on    the 
minimum   wage? — No,  there   arc   still   those  working 
on  tho   other   rate  who    are   disappointed    in    things 
generally,  nationally  and  so  on. 

4979.  And    they    have    not   been    turning   out    tho 
quantity  of  coal  they  might  have  been  doing? — No. 
that  is  so. 

4980.  So  that  you  do  say  with  a  reduction  of  two 


hours  in  the  winding-time  (that  means  a  reduction  of 
two  hours  they  actually  work  at  the  face)  they  could 
still  turn  out  the  same  quantity  of  coal  and  perhaps 
increase  upon  what  they  do  now? — Yes,  generally 
speaking. 

4981.  What  do  you  estimate  is  the  effective  time 
that  a  collier  put  in  at  the  face,  excluding  the  time 
of  walking  in  and  meal-time  and  so  on  at  your  col- 
liery?— I   would  not  care  to  answer  that. 

4982.  But  you  surely  know.     You  are  in  charge  of 
a  district  at  the  Vivian  Pit? — Yes. 

4983.  In    your    district    what    time    doe&    a  collier 
actually  put  in  in  work  at  the  face,  excluding  meal- 
time and  walking  in  and  everything  else? — Well,  you 
see,  I  am  not  with  the  colliers  all  the  time  because  1 
am  on  my  round. 

4984.  Yes,  but  you  are  round  in  your  district  and 
know  the  time  they  come  in? — Yes. 

4985.  They  have  to  pass  you   to  come  to  work? — 
Yes 

4986.  What    is    the    interval    between    those    two 
times? — It  all  depends  upon  the  men.     The  men  who 
are  working  at  prices  fixed  are  there  very  early   in 
the  morning — about  half-past  five — and  they  are  not 
out  again  until  it  has  distinctly  turned  half-past  two 
or  towards  three  o'clock.     Those  men  put  out  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  as  regards  their  time.     They 
only  icst  during  the  time  they  take  food,  but  a  man 
who  is  working  on  what  we  call  minimum  price — 

4987.  Those  men  of  whom  you  have  just  been  speak- 
ing clearly  could  not  turn  out  anything  more  in  the 
time  they  are  actually  working  than  could  be  done? 
— As  it  is  now,  if  they  work  roughly  seven  hours  with 
a  reduced  amount  they  would  be  able  to  work  at  a 
different  speed. 

4988.  Even  those  men? — Yes,  and  they  would  make 
up  for  the  reduction,  possibly. 

4989.  If  they  are  working  seven  hours  now,   they 
would   be  working  five? — I   do   not  know   that   they 
would  be  coming  down  so  low   as   five. 

4990.  If  the  seven  hours  are  the  amount  of  time 
they   could   put    in   now,    surely    five   hours   are    tho 
amount  of  time  they  would  be  able  to  put  in  with  a 
reduction    of   two   hours? — They    put    in   more   than 
seven  now. 

4991.  I  thought  they  did  put  in  only  seven? — There 
may  be  some  slight  rests,  I  agree 

4992.  Do  they  take  food  in  the  seven  hours? — Yes. 

4993.  How  long  do  they  take  over  that? — It  varies. 
Some  take  Mr.  Brace's  twenty  minutes,  as  I  call  it, 
and  some  more. 

4994.  Do  you  think  they  could  go  on  for  five  hours 
without  taking  more? — They  take  some.     Many  of  the 
miners  take  food  to  the  workings  and  the  boy  brings 
it  to  him  and  he  takes  it  in  his  hand  and  eats  it. 

4995.  But  still  he  does  not  work  while  he  is  doing 
that?— No. 

4996.  And   that  time  has  to   be   taken  out  of   the 
effective  working  time? — Yes. 

4997.  So  that  taking  all  that  into  consideration,  you 
still  think  that  the  men  by  greater  effort  than  they 
are    putting   in   now   could    turn  out    in    two    hours 
reduced  time  the  same  output? — Yes,   providing  the 
advance  is  given  and  the  reduction  of  hours. 

4998.  Provided    the   miners    are  put   at   ease   with 
regard  to  those  particular  points? — Yes. 

4999.  And  these  points  have  been  keeping  the  out- 
put down  during  the  past  four  years? — Yes.     There  is 
general  unrest  through  the  war  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing;    but  generally  speaking,    if  these   things   are 
granted  the  man  will  go  to  his  work  with  a  different 
spirit  and  it  gives  him  the  necessary  vim.       You  can 
strike  a  blow,  and  if  the  bl'»w  is  30  Ibs.,  when  the  heart 
is  tuned  to  a  good  spirit  fie  10  Ibs.  can  be  increased 
to  possibly  15  Ibs. 

5000.  I  hope  you  are  right.     If  he  can  turn  out  in 
the  shorter  hours  as  much  as  he  is  turning  out  now 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  increasing  the  piece  work 
rates? — I  could  not  answer  that. 

5001.  The  demand  of  the  men  is  that  their  prices 
shall  be  increased  so  that  they  may  earn  in  six  hours 
what  they  are  now  earning  in  eight? — I  know  accord- 
ing to  argument  it  works  out  u'  that  way. 


*  See  Appendix  29. 
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Upon  your  assumption  we  can  dismiss  that 
t'rum  our  minds  as  a  factor  in  the  consideration :- — 1 
am  not  going  to  assume  that ;  I  would  rather  not 
answer  it. 

5003.  1  am  only  putting  it  as  a  natural  conclusion 
from  what  you  said.     Now,  you  hare  suggested  that  if 
the  firemen  were  appointed  by  the  Government  and  not 
by   the    Manager,    it    would    be  conducive  to  greater 
safety?— Yea. 

5004.  Who  is  primarily  responsible  lor  the  safety  of 
the  mine  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  I'— I  think  thai 
the  fireman  is  the  man  responsible. 

OOU3.  You  think  when  the  Manager  appoinU  the 
nremau  that  he  is  held  responsible.  Does  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  fireman  by  the  Manager  relieve  the 
Manager  of  all  responsibility  >— Of  a  great  responsi- 
bility, if  not  all. 

5006.  Is  not  the  Manager  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  the  safety  of  the  mine  in  any  case 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament:" — No.       1  believe  if  a 
Manager  were  prosecuted  and  made  a  statement  th 
the  firemen  he  had  appointed  were  responsible  men  and 
he  was  satisfied  with  them  and  their  ability  and  all 
that   kind  of   thing,   unless  something  definite  could 
be  proved  against  him,  he  would  escape  punishment. 

5007.  I  doubt  if  the  Chief  Inspector  will  subscribe  to 
that!' — I  am  I  peak  ing  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Chief 
Inspector. 

5006.  Then,  as  you  say,  the  responsibility  can  be  put 
upon  the  deputy  in  that  way  by  the  Manager.  If  you 
are  appointed  by  the  State  there  would  be  no  respon- 
sibility at  all  upon  the  Manager  in  that  case?— The 
responsibility  by  the  Manager  then  will  be  in  a  dif 
ferent  way  to  what  it  is  now. 

6000.  Could  there  be  any?— Ye*. 

5010.  For  the  safety  of  the  miner— Yes.     As  it  is 
now    the   Manager   is   primarily   responsible    for    the 
supply  of  timber.     The  deputy  has  nothing  to  du  » ith 
getting  limber  down  from  the  surface,  but  we  hav* 
cases  where  deputies  have  reported  timber  wanted  in 
their  district  for  a  number  of   days.       1   say   if   the 
deputy  was  appointed  by  the  State  as  responsible  to 
the  State,   that  the    Mine    Manager    upon    the    first 
report  of  the  deputy  would  see  that  there  was  timber 
placed  in  his  district,  which  is  not  so  to-day. 

5011.  With  regard  to  baths,  you  aru  of  opinion  that 
if  they  wen  put  up  at  the  pit-head  they  would  not  »*> 
used  by  many  of  the  meor— By  some,  but  not  by  many. 

J.  Is    not    the  great   objection   the  collier   has, 
the  double  change— putting  on  clean  doth«s  at   bis 
house,  and  changing  into  working  clothes  at  th« 
No,   1   have  not  heard   that  rawed  a*  an  objection 
'..you  not  think  it  is  a  reasonable  objection:' 
the  man  who  comes  late  erery  morning  it  is, 
becau«e  he  would  be  losing  hU  bond. 

5014.  Do  yon  think  the  use  of  baths  should  be  mad* 
compulsory  by  the  men  if  tboy  are  put  upP— Yes.  I  do 
f  ram  the  sense  of  health  and  the  pka*ore  of  the  home. 
I  think  that  if  they  are  put  up  they  should  bo  made 
compulsory. 

5015.  You  think  the  GoT.-rnm«nt  should  make  the 
use  of  them  compulsory  he  Government  know 
the  miners'  opinion  and  each  one  is  a  powerful  body. 

•:.  Would  yon  make  it  a  penal  offence  not  to  use 
thejn?— Not  a  penal  offence. 

•  -rman  :  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

.ifr  i:<:>:fTi  <».."!.     wiii-  ! MBA  by  a     ;  .-i... 

offence," — to  send  a  man  to  gaol. 

The    Witnta.    That    is    what    Mr.    Kvan    Williams 


Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper :   No.  90s.  and  cost*. 

5017.  Mr.  Evan  Williamt  -.  The  only  way  in  which 
yon  can  bring  compulsion  ii  by  having  a  penalty. 
sorely?  -If  it  were  a  payment  of  a  han-crown  into 
the  colliery  office,  or  to  the  hospital  fund  it  would  not 
•  h.  but  I  should  not  care  to  see  a  man  prosecuted 
under  the  Act  for  not  doing  a  thing  of  th.it  kind. 

601S  Mr  fferbtrt  Smith:  Do  you  think  that  you 
speak  with  any  authority  about 'minor*,  and  a*  to 
•>ion  about  bat  '  for  the  miners  of 

•>>••  Kingdom,  bnt  I  am  an  overman,  and  overmen  arc 
.'i  rlam  of  mm  at  AbertiBrry  and  South  W«le<i  who 
•Jo  not  go  about  with  U>eir  rye*  shut  and  I  am  ex- 


pressing    the    view  as   gathered   from    them    in    that 
particular. 

5019.  From   that  locality?—  Yes. 

5020.  You  have  given  one  colliery   that  has  voted 
against  them.     Do  you  believe  I  could  give  you  twenty 
for   every   one   you   could  give   that   have   voted   for 
them?  —  No  doubt. 

5021.  That  would  outweigh  them?—  It  was  merely  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Evan  Williams  that  I  gave  that  answer, 
of  course. 

5023.  With  regard  to  miners  turning  out  coal.  If 
your  theory  is  good  that  men  with  a  tonnage  rate 
would  get  more  than  with  a  day  wage,  is  it  not  right 
that  a  deputy  should  be  on  piece-work  too?—  No,  I 
do  not  regard  it  in  that  way. 

5023.  But  he  is  just  as  human  as  the  miner?—  Yes. 

5084.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  feeling  amongst 
miners  to  abolish  piece-work  and  to  go  on  to  day 
wage?—  I  know  there  is  a  feeling  but  I  cannot  say  it 
is  a  strong  feeling. 

8995.  Do  you  think  that  the  Miners'  Federation 
would  attempt  to  mislead  this  Commission  P  We  ars 
not  anticipating  more  output  per  person  but  rather 
anticipating  less  output?—  I  am  only  asked  to  give 
an  opinion. 

lo\v  thU  ifiiiNtion. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  The  question  is  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  mislead  the  Commission.  We  are 
not  saying  the  output  under  the  present  conditions 
will  be  equal  per  man  to  what  it  is  now  with  lees 
hours. 

Chairman:   I  understand. 

6096.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  It  U  rather  contemplated 
that  it  will  be  less?—  I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Smith.  I 
have  not  said  under  prevent  conditions  it  will  be  the 
same.  I  said  provided  that  this  cause  of  unrest  is 
removed.  If  'these  demands  are  granted,  with  the  war 
baring  finished,  the  cause  of  the  unrest  will  have  been 
removed  and  there  will  be  a  speeding  up  so  that  it  is 
not  with  the  present  conditions  but  when  the  con- 
ditions will  be  altered. 

5097.  You  have  told  the  Commission,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  there  has  been  a  holding  up  with  miners 
already.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  that  you  ought  to 

^that  and  that  there  has  been  no  holding  upP— 
M  that  statement  and  I  say  if  men  meet,  with 
the  present  agitated  state  of  the  country,  which  is 
talk<-d  of  certainly  in  the  mine  and  in  the  workshop 
and  in  the  office,  men  cannot  meet  in  groups  and  talk 
it  over  and  work  at  the  same  time.  It  is  nothing 
against  the  miner  or  the  worker. 

6098.  Would  you   be  convinced   that  although   thi« 
agitation  has  been  going  on  for  some  weeks  I  hare 
got  some   average   wages   from  collieries   which   have 
not  varied  a  penny  between  them  fur  six  months?—  I 
am  not  going  over  a  period  of  months  or  weeks  but  for 
10  years. 

6099.  If  yon  go  ov.-r  four,   five  or  ten  years  it   is 
baiter  (till.     I  will  take  it  during  this  period  of  agita* 
tion  you  are  speaking  about.     I   want  to  put  it  to 
yon  seriously  that  there  is  too  much  hurry  and  scurry 
in    mines  and   there  are   too   many   men  killed    and 
injured  there.     Do  you  admit  that? 

4&&Balfour:  Might  tho  witness  answer  the 


5080.  Mr.  Herbert  .Smiifc:  Will  you  admit  during 
16  years  before  the  war  up  to  1914  93,000  men  and 
boys  were  killed  in  mines?—  You  make  the  statement 
and  I  will  accept  it. 

6031.  Will  you  agreo  that  in  1917  1,370  were 
killed?  -Why? 

5039.  Will  you  agree  to  that  figure?  If  you  mak* 
the  statement,  yes,  because  I  do  not  think  you  would 
make  a  misstatement. 

5033.  During  the  same  period  more  than  S.ft" 
w*r»    injured.     Is    not    that    owing    to    hurry    and 
ncurry?—  No. 

I.  What  is  it  owing  to  then?  Owing  to  tho 
deputy  being  appointed  and  controlled  and  paid  by 
tho  mine  owner  partly 

5085.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  they  make  false  reports? 

I  do  not  make  that  statement  at  all. 

6086.  Mr.  Robert  Smillir.  :  Are  you  stating  that 
you  are  not  putting  things  right  for  foar  of  the 
management?  Yon  mimt  have  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  Kith.T  as  a  State  servant  you  would  do  fcptter 
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or  you  would  not?— 1  say  as  a  State  servant  we  could 
do  better. 

50a7.  Why'? — For  two  reasons.  The  management 
would  provide  au  adequate  amount  of  material,  and 
without  any  question  you  would  be  able  to  speak 
ditt'ereutly  to  workmen  to  what  you  can  to-day. 

63ti.  The  answer  is  that  the  management  would 
carry  out  the  Alines  Act  it  you  were  btate  servants, 
and  it  does  not  do  it  to-day  because  you  have  no 
power  ? — 1  suppose  that  is  a  correct  deduction  to 
make. 

0039.  I  think  so. 

5040.  Mr.  Herbert  /b'mit/i:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
told  us  that  deputies  had  reported  from  day  to  day 
about  shortage  of  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
not   been  supplied.       Could  you  give  us  any  report 
books  in  which  it  has  appeared  'if — If  I  could  not  give 
you  the  report  1  would  not  make  the  statement. 

5041.  That  the  deputy  has  reported  a  shortage  of 
timber? — Certainly. 

5042.  I   shall   be  glad  to  see   it   because   it   would 
be  the  first  I  have  seen.     I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that 
90  per  cent,  of  your  people  do  not  make  a  report  like 
that   in   a   colliery   book? — All   right.     What   do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  90  per  cent,  do  not  report? 

5043.  That  90  per  cent,  do  not  report  shortage  of 
timber  in  the  book. — What  colliery  do  you  refer  to? 

5044.  I  am  speaking  generally.     You  say  you  repre- 
sent 20,000  firemen,  which  I  very  much  question.     I. 
am  -speaking  nationally. — Well,  1  do  not  accept  your 
statement.     I   think  our  men  do  report  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  timber.     There  is  a  place  in  the   book 
ready  made  out,  and  they  are  bound  to  say  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  timber  or  there  is  not,  and  1 
state  that  our  men,  generally  speaking,   when  there 
is  an  Insufficient  supply  of  timber  put  it  tiown  there. 

5045.  May  I  tell  you  I  inspected  no  less  than  43 
pits   the  year    before   last,    and   where   there   was   a 
shortage  of  timber  not  one  single  deputy  had  reported 
that  shortage  of  timber?— Dear  me!     I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it. 

5046.  And  it  was  well  known  there  was  a  shortage  of 
timber. — I    submit,    with    regard    to    this    matter    of 
shortage  of  timber,  that  very  very  often  a  man  says 
he  has  not  got  timber  when  timber   is  there  in  his 
road.     That  is  very  often  the  case,  and  very  often  a 
man  says,   "  I  am  short  of  timber,"  and  we  will  go 
back  in   the   road   and   find   timber   for   him.     I    am 
speaking  of  real  facts  which  occur  every  day,  and  you 
should  know  that. 

5047.  When  you  say  you  go  back  and  find  timber  in 
the    road,    should    it    not   be    in    the   man's   working 
place? — It  is  his  working  place. 

5048.  Do  you  mean  in  his  gate  end? — Yes. 

5049.  And  he  says  he  is  short  of  timber  when  there 
is  timber  in  the  gate  end?— -Yes. 

5050.  Is  that  a  general  experience?— What  do  you 
mean  by  "  general  "? 

5051.  Is  it  a  general   rule  that  men  say   they   are 
short  of  timber  when  they   are   not? — It  very   often 
occurs. 

C052.  Let  us  go  a  bit  further.  Has  it  not  been 
acknowledged  from  time  to  tinio  at  your  conferences 
that  deputies  dare  not  report  that  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  gas  at  certain  collieries? — Alleged  at 
our  conferences  ? 

5053.  Yes?— Not  that  I  know  of,  and  never  that  I 
know  of.  I  think  those  statements  are  made  at  the 
miners'  conferences  as  a  rule,  but  not  at  ours. 

6054.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this  if  you  do 
not  admit  that.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  better 
the  deputy  would  be  under  State  conditions  to  what 
he  would  be  under  private  enterprise?  If  you  can 
now  as  a  rule  give  a  faithful  report  in  your  report 
book  as  to  what  has  taken  place,  in  what  way  would 
you  be  better  off  under  State  control  than  you  are 
now? — I  have  explained  that  the  deputies  would  be 
in  a  different  relation  to  the  mine  management,  and 
we  would  be  in  a  different  relation  to  the  mine 
worker.  We  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  ono 
side  or  the  ether  and  responsible  only  to  the  State. 

5055.  That  is  a  better  security.     You  are  still  free 


to  make  your  reports  faithfully  in  the  book  and  you 
are  not  interfered  with? — No,  that  .is  not  correct. 

50o6.  Mr.  Itobert  Smillie :  You  must  state  here 
cither  that  you  are  free  and  your  people  are  free,  or 
you  are  not.  If  you  are  free  and  you  do  report  the 
presence  of  gas  and  danger  and  want  of  timber,  .you 
are  free  to  report  that,  and  you  ought  to  say  so? — We 
are  free  to  report,  and  we  do  report  it,  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  question  Mr.  Smith  has  raised.  We  are 
practical  men,  Mr.  Smith  and  I,  and  we  understand 
one  another.  The  point  is  this.  Say  we  reported  half- 
a-dozen  men  for  misspragging.  According  to  the 
Mines  Act  you  are  not  to  take  a  man  up  for  not 
spragging,  but  you  are  to  report  him.  That  is  the 
Mines  Act.  If  we  reported  half-a-dozen  men  on  the 
same  day  for  not  spragging,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
where  I  am  working  1  would  not  be  able  to  go  down 
the  next  morning. 

5057.  For    fear    of   what? — The  men    would    object 
to  me. 

5058.  But  .you  are  not  making  a  statement  before 
this  Commission  that  we  are  out  to  lame  ourselves  and 
kill  each  other? — No,  of  course  not. 

5059.  You   are  making  a  general  statement  that  if 
you  prosecuted  a  man  for  neglecting  to  make  himself 
safe,  or  half-a-dozen,  you  would  be  afraid  to  go  down 
the  next  morning? — Not  one  man,  but  half  a  dozen. 

5060.  I  want  to  put  it  seriously  that  you  have  never 
yet  been   interfered   with  by  trade   unions  for   doing 
that  kind  of  business? — You  are  guarding  your  ques- 
tion by  "  trade  unions." 

5061.  The  men  are  members  of  them? — If  you  use 
the  term   that   I  have   not   been  interfered   with   by 
individual  men  I  can  give  you  a  different  answer,  but 
not  by  their  trade  unions — certainly  not. 

5062.  You  can  report  to  your  manager,  can  you  not? 
— Report  in  what  way. 

5063.  If   a  man  fails  to  sprag  or  set  props? — No, 
unless  you  write  it  down. 

5064.  You  can  report  in  your  report  book.     That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

5065.  But  if  you   fail   to  do  your  duty,  the  miner 
could  not  put  in  a   report  book  that  you  had  failed 
to  do  your  duty,  could  he?— No,  but  he  has  another 
way  of  doing  it. 

5066.  But  he  could  not  do  it?— No. 

5067.  He    would    have   tfo  communicate    with    the 
Inspector  of  Mines? — Yes,  or  direct  to  the  manager. 

5068.  He  would  not  have  the  same  facilities  that 
you  have? — No,  not  exactly. 

5069.  Do  you  not  think  he  ought  to  have?     If  he 
breaks  a  rule  you  can  report  him  and  the  manager 
can   take  proceedings.     If   you   break   a  rule  or   the 
manager   breaks  a '  rule   the   man   ought   to   be   able 
to  take  proceedings?— But  the  miner  has  a  handle  we 
have   not.     The   miner   has   a   safer  way   of   dealing 
with  a  fireman  who  breaks  a  rule. 

5070.  What   is   his   remedy? — To   demand   his    dis- 
missal. 

5071.  We  have   not   that   in   Yorkshire? — We  have 
it  in  South  Wales  and  it  is  very  effective  too. 

5072.  With  regard  to  wages,  did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  wanted  similar  wages  to  other  mine 
workers? — No,  I  said  in  our  demands  we  do  not  ask   * 
for   the   highest  pay   but    we   want   to   come   within 
reasonable  limits.     I  use  that  as  a  figure. 

5073.  Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened.     I  think 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  said  that  you  had  already  agreed 
on  a  7s.  6d.  basis  in  South  Wales.     Is  that  right? — 
No. 

5074.  I  understood  him  to  say  so. — Oh,  no. 

5075.  In  Yorkshire  they  have  already  agreed  in  one 
district  on  9s.  4d.  and  in  another  district  on  9s.  Id. 
and  7s.  6d.   in   South  Wales.     I  am  speaking  of  the 
best   rates   now  ? — Yes. 

5076.  Will  you  agree  that  the  miner  ought  to  be 
put  on  as  good  as  the  best  wage? — I  give  the  reason 
in    my   table. 

5077.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    I  understood  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  say  that  the  agreement  was  on  a  7s.  6d.  bases 
in   South   Wales. 

5078.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:     No.     It   is    £4    10s.    a 
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week  for  six  days'  work  plus  18s.  a  week  war  wage 
which  works  out  at  16s.  a  day. 

OoT'J.  Mr.  1C.  \V.  Cooper:  1  gather  that  the  working 
uoura  of  deputies,  although  the  maximum  u>  'Jj  liouia 
hxtd  by  the  Eight  Houn>  Act,  vary  in  different 
districts  of  the  country:' — Yes. 

5080.  On  the  question  of  baths  I  do  not  know 
what  the  feeling  is  in  Wales,  but  do  you  und  they  like 
to  have  a  bath  in  a  house  in  a  proper  room  in  their 
own  house? — I  think  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
baths  in  houses  right  throughout  the  country. 

OUSl.  And     therefore     you     certainly      apparently 
strongly   desire    to  see   the    bath    provided   m    • 
house  built.' — Yes,   1  do  for  the  sake  of  the  worker 
and  for  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

.m  with  you,  and  you  are  preaching  to  a 
convert.  With  regard  to  tb*  deputies'  wagts,  1  think 
you  used  the  expression  "  the  ordinary  or  average 
miner."  Do  you  mean  that  expression  to  apply 
amiply  to  UK-  underground  pieceworkers r  No,  I  take 
the  underground  M  a  whole. 

.1.  Of  coarse  I  do  not  know  what  your  conditions 
are  in  South  Wales,  and  I  can  only  speak  of  Durham 
at  the  moment  personally.  Do  you  suggest  that  the 
deputies  receive  leas  than  the  underground  datal 
hands?— No,  there  is  a  medium  between  the  datal 
hands  and  the  highest  pieceworker. 

5084.  Therefore  they  are  really  below  the  piece- 
worker ?-- Considerably  below. 

6085.  And  your  feeling  is,  that  being  chargemen  so 
to  speak,  they  ought  to  have  their  wages  so  regulated 
as  to  make  the  wage  more  befitting  their  position  ?-- 
That  is  true. 

6086.  There  is  a  point  which  interest*  me  very  mock. 
You   suggest   in   your    proof   that   the  wages  of    the 
deputy  ought   not   to  be  determined   by    the  selling 
price  of  coal.     Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  should 
vary   with  some  district  ascertainment  of  profit?— 
You  would  have  to  do  that.     The  colliery  deputy  is 
human  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

6087.  I   suppose  he  would  like  to  f.«rl  thai  if  the 
di«uict  was  prosperous  be  was  partaking  in  the  pros- 
perity proportionately?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

6088.  If  r.  llobtrt  SmiUit  -.    Are  you  aware  that  there 
M  a  witness  coming  before  the  Commisiinn  to  talk  on 
behalf  of  the  Miners'  federation  of  Great  Brit, 

I  understand  there  are  some  coming. 

6080.  Were  you  sent  here  by  the  Deputies'  Associa- 
te speak   on  behalf   of  the    miners  outside   the 
deputies?— No. 

6000.  Have  you  not  been  doing  that  to-night?— Not 
wittingly,   but  I   have  expressed  an  opinion   whirh    I 
have  been  asked  to  give,  and  upon  my  oath  I  have 
as  I  felt. 


6001.  We  will  get  it  all  on  the  notes.  On  the 
question  of  bathing  and  washing,  supposing  yon  had 
decent  cottages  for  your  people  in  South  Wales  (I 
speak  only  for  South  Wales)  with  a  bath  in  them,  as 
yon  ought  to  have  in  every  workman's  cottage,  do  you 
want  the  workman — the  men  and  their  sons—  to  take 
the  dirt  and  the  filth  of  the  pit  home  into  that  decent, 
clean  little  cottage  and  to  trouble  the  men  to  dry 
their  pit  clothes  there?— No,  and  I  have  just  said  the 
men  ought  to  have  a  bath  at  the  pit  head  and  ought 
not  to  go  home  as  they  are  for  their  health's  sake. 

5002.  But  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you 
said  there  was  no  inch  desir  '.  I  said  a  large 
•amber  would  not  u»e  them. 

6003.  A   large   number   would   have  to   use  them   if 
you  had  your  way,  because  you  would  make  it  com. 
pulsory  to  use  them  >     I  said  if  there  were  baths  there 
the  me*  ought  to  me  them. 

6004.  You  said  you  would  make    it   mm  pulsory? — 
Yes,  I  said  that,  but  not  to  ih*  extent  of  prosecution. 
I  made  that  statement. 

6006.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  ^m-rally  speaking,  the  South 
Wales  miner  strips  binuwlf  absolutely  naked  and 


washes  in  his  own  little  cottage  before  the  children.- — 
Absolutely  correct. 

50%.  Is  that  a  nice  state  of  things  to  exist  in  a 
civilised  community '( — No. 

•    5097.  Is  it  a  fact  that  very  often  the  South  Wales 
miners  have  their  clothes  damp  and  wet  through  sweat- 
ing and  so  on  in  the  pit,  and  is  it  nice  to  hare  those  • 
clothes  drying  in  the  cottage  w  ith  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren there  t — No. 

5098.  They  ought  to  be  left  at  the  pit-head?— I 
have  seen  homes  with  a  father  and  two  or  three  sons 
and  everyone  had  to  clear  away  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  so  that  the  room  could  be  given  up  to  the  dry- 
ing of  clothes. 

6090.  Jfr.  Arthur  llal/vur :  Are  the  people  you  repre- 
sent paid  a  weekly  wage  or  an  hourly  wager — Mine 
are  paid  a  weekly  wage — no  one  is  paid  hourly — 
and  the  rest  are  paid  daily. 

6100.  Are  you  paid  for  holidays;1 — In  some  cases. 
5101.  But  not  generally? — Not  generally. 

6102.  Would  it  be  reasonable  u  expect,  with  M  per 
cent,  on  wages  if  they  were  so  raised,  and  the  hours 
reduced  by  two  hours,  to  have  this  reduction  of  hours 
and  increase  of  wages  without  some  economic  advan- 
tage:'— No,  1  believe  you  would  get  the  advantage.  I 
believe  there  is  a  lot  of  money  paid  in  connection  with 
the  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  paid,  and  w  hen  »  e 
appeared  before  Mr.  Winston  (  hurchill  as  a  Deputa- 
tion we  said  we  believed  money  could  be  taken  from 
royalties  to  pay  the  deputies  and  have  a  lot  over. 

0103.  Is  it  your  feeling  personally  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  of  output  if  these  alterations  are 
granted?— I  do  believe  that  there  would  be. 

5104.  If  there  were  some  guarantee  that  production 
could  be  increased  it  would  practically  remove  all  the, 
opposition  to  this  proposal,  would  it  not? — I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  get  a  guarantee. 

6106.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can  bo  tried 
without  tying  the  whole  of  the  coal  industry  to  ifeAor 
all  time-  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6106.  Could  it  not  be  tried  for  a  year  to  see  who 
is  right  or  wrong? — If  the  thing  is  put  into  operation 
and  if  the  industry  is  such  that  demands  an  imjuiry 
of    this   kind    to   reconsider   matters,    no   doubt  thst 
could  be  brought  about. 

6107.  Could  that  be  done?     I  should  think  so. 

5108.  Was  the  Eight  Hours  Act  not  supposed  to 
clear  the  air  and  give  those  working  in  mines  ease  of 
mind  the  kind  of  which  you  have  upoken?— Yes,  and 
it  did. 

6109.  But  you  did  say  that  they  still  did  not  work 
to  the  fullest  possible  output!'     Because  other  thingt 
came  in  to  cause  disruption. 

6110.  Would   it  not  be  likely   to  happen  again?— 
Possibly.    May  I  state  a  case? 

5111.  Chairman:  Certainly.-  As  regards  the  class 
I  representnow,  even  to  this  day  there  are  some  mine 
Mianag^rT^Mv  mine  owners)  who  have  our  handling 
who  still  pay  a  bigger  rate  and  give  certain  condi- 
tions to  men  not  in  the  Union  different  to  the  men 
who  are  in.  That  causes  turmoil. 

6113.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   That  raises  a  quc*ti»n 
Is  there  not  a  difficulty  if  they  ;:ive  it  to  one  in  the 
Union;  they  have  to  give  it  to  all,  whether  they  are 
efficient  or  less  efficient?— I  expect  so. 

6113.  If  you  were  a  Government  employe1  why 
would  you  have  more  power  in  speaking  to  the  m.-n - 
Would  you  have  military  control  or  what?— I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  give  you  any  idea. 

t.  You  would  have  to  have  military  control,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  or  else  there,  would  be  no 
difference  in  status? — There  would  be  a  difference. 

6116.  Do    you    think    the    mine    workers    of    thin 
country  would  submit  to  anything  like  military  con- 
•M   the  mim*  if  they  were  Government  servants? 
•!!•  «..u!,|  ho  n<.  effort  nt  military  control. 


(The  Witntu  witMrtv.) 
(Adjournrd   to   to-morrow   morning  at    10.30.) 
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COAL  INDUSTRY  COMMISSION. 


FIRST    STAGE.-EIGHTH    DAY. 

TUESDAY,  HTH   MARCH,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HONOUBABLE  MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM.  MR.  J.    T.    FORGIE. 

MR.  FRANK   HODGES.  SIR    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONEY. 

SIB    THOMAS    ROYDEN.  MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY.  MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

MR.  EVAN   WILLIAMS.  MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 

SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MB.  H.  J.  WILSON  (Assessor). 
MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman:  The  first  thing  which  I  propose  to  cir- 
culate this  morning  is  at  the  request  of  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money.  It  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Thomas 
Watson's  evidence  given  before  the  Miners'  Eight  Hour 
Day  Committee  in  1907.  I  promised  to  have  it  type- 
written, and  I  asked  Sir  Leo  to  give  me  the  answers 
and  the  questions  to  which  he  referred,  and  that  has 
been  done. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  will  they  be 
given  to  the  Press  as  part  of  the  evidence? 

Chairman:  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  Have 
you  any  objection? 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  No,  I  should  like  it. 

Chairman :  The  next  thing  is  the  information  that 
that  was  promised  from  Mr.  Dickinson — the  first  thing 
being  a  memorandum  upon  the  cost  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry of  the  demands  of  the  miners.*  Then  the  next 
thing  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  tables — a  state- 
ment in  tabular  form  of  statistics  of  the  ooal  industry 
presented  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  evidence. f  The  third 
statementl  of  Mr.  Dickinson  is  the  number  of  coal 
mine  undertakings;  the  number  producing  each  less 
than  2,000  tons  per  annum  are  ignored  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement.  And  then 
he  shows  the  number  which  are  working  at  a  profit, 
and  the  number  which  are  working  at  a  loss,  together 
with  the  tonnage  and  the  results  per  ton.  The-  next 
thing  which  has  been  asked  for — again  by  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money — is  the  best  that  we  can  do  at  present, 
and  that  is  No.  5379,  Annual  Series  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  reports  in  respect  of  Germany,  reported 
for  the  year  1913,  on  the  trade  of  Germany,  having 
regard  to  the  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   Is  that  on  railway  rates? 

Chairman :  It  is  on  miners'  wages  chiefly.  If  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  contents  and  look 
at  page  22,  you  will  see  coal  miners'  wages,  page  29 
coal  production,  page  36  coal  imports  and  exports, 
page  64  wages  earned  in  coal  mines,  and  wages  earned 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  pages  64  and  65. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  I  am  very  sorry  to  ask  an- 
other  question,   but  has   the   Secretary   been  able  to 
get  any  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  rise 
in  wages  during  the  war? 
Chairman :  Not  yet. 


Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  Has  any  endeavour  been 
made  to  obtain  that? 

Chairman :    Yes,    every  endeavour. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  And  the  cost  of  living  in 
Germany  during  the  war? 

Chairman:  Yes.  The  next  document  is  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb ;  it  is  a  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Housing  in  Scotland.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  members  will  have  time  to  read  it, 
because  there  are  nearly  500  pages  with  double 
columns,  but  still  it  is  most  useful. 

Mr.  Sidney  ]Vebb  :  There  is  a  special  part  of  the 
report  on  miners'  villages. 

Chairman :  Yes.  That,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
will  be  able  to  direct  our  attention  to.  The  next 
thing  I  propose  to  circulate,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  are  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Joint  Committee,  held 
on  March  4th,  1919.  Then  the  next  thing  is  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb — the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider 
the  question  of  electrical  power  supply. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Is  that  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Report? 

Chairman :   The  Electric  Power  Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  That  is  the  one  appointed  sub- 
sequently. 

Chairman :  The  date  of  their  report  is  the  29th 
April,  1918.  The  summary  of  recommendations  will 
be  found  on  page  17.  Upon  the  fourth  day,  when 
Sir  Leo  was  examining  Mr.  Edwin  Harold  Davies, 
he  asked  whether  he  could  have  some  figures  with 
regard  to  his  evidence.  That  was  at  question  2109. 
Then  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  said:  "  Can  we  have  the 
exact  figure  and  can  you  let  us  have  the  document?" 
Then  I  say:  "  What  I  will  do  with  regard  to  it  is 
that  I  will  see  Mr.  Davies  afterwards,  and  if  it  can 
be  got  it  shall.  (A)  I  am  not  sure  there  is  a  document. 
It  was  given  in  my  presence  by  one  of  the  railway 
officials  to  the  late  Controller,  but  I  may  have  it  in 
writing."  I  have  the  document  now,  and  I  will 
hand  it  round. §  It  is  dated  the  31st  January,  1918, 
and  is  a  memorandum  to  the  Controller.  I  will  not 
comment  on  it  now,  but  one  will  have  to  make  some 
remark  on  it  later  on. 


*  See  Appendix  3.  f  See  Appendix  1.  J  See  Appendix  G  and  7.  §  See  Appendix  56. 
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Mr.  Robert  .Sr/uMie:  There  were  the  total  profit* 
on  which  the  Government  took  80  per  cent,  excess 
profits. 

L'hairntan :  That  is  coming.  I  hoped  to  have  had 
ii  here  by  now.  I  understand  difficulties  are  being 
expressed  at  the  Press  table  in  getting  documents, 
and  they  asked  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  tables, 
and  that  shall  be  handed  to  them.  I  should  like. 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  publicly  bow  much  this  Commission  owes  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  McNair,  for  the  way  he  has  got 
theso  documents.  It  seams  to  me  the  position  is  this, 
that  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  asked  for  the  docu- 
ments; I  promise  to  get  them,  but  it  is  Mr.  &l 
who  fulfils  the  promise,  and  I  am  sure  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  public  ought  to  be  grateful  to  him  tor 
the  way  he  has  done  it. 

:<i  Money:  I  suggest  that  this  article 
« l.n  h  I  have  in  my  hand,  which  was  not  written  for 
irposes  of  this  Committee,  by  Mr.  Bilberry;  on 
Brituh  and  Foreign  Coal  Railway  Rates  in  the  "  Iron 
and  Coal  Trade  Review  "  for  February,  1918,  might 
be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  by  an  expert  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  and  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  this  Commis- 
sion, which  makes  it  more  valuable.  Than. 
Sir,  with  regard  to  the  point  I  raised  the  other  morn- 
ing on  Clause  4  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
wo  work,  I  asked,  if  you  will  remember,  for  copies  of 
documents  supplied  by  various  Departments  of  State 
to  the  Government,  containing  data,  ronclnsioni,  Ac. 
on  the  subject-matter  into  which  we  are  inquiring,  and 
you  very  kindly  promised  that  you  would  consider 
my  request  and  lei  as  know  the  result  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  May  I  now  repeat  that  request,  to 
which  I  attach  very  great  importance? 

Chairman  :  I  am  much  obliged ;  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  any  facte  that  can  be  obtained  we  are  entitled 
to,  and  we  shall  have  them. 

i  Money:  Does  that  mean  that  we  shall 
have  what  I  have  asked  : 

Chairman.  I  cannot  promise  at  present,  but  I  am 
making  every  effort.  Every  fact  shall  be  produced 
before  this  Commission. 

Motza  Money.  I  mould  point  out  that  we 
have  now  reached  more  than  half  way  in  our  work, 
and  it  ia  very  important  that  we  should  have  these 


Chairman -.    Vary. 

Mr.  Rnhert  SmiHi-  I  too  am  very  anxious 
ive  those  dooumenta,  because  the  Prim* 
Minister  mad*  statements  in  the  House  of 
Commons  based  on  information  which  he  re- 
ceived from  various  departments.  There  is 
another  thing  I  should  like  to  have,  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  and  that  i*  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament  panned 
in  the  year  1509— an  Act  of  James,  which  (fives  for 
tins)  aD  the  minerals  and  mines  in  Scotland  to  the 
State.  It  has  not  been  repealed ;  it  is  still  the  law 
..f  the  land;  and  I  should  like,  if  Mr.  McNair  can 
get  a  ropy  of  that  Art,  that  ho  would  do  so. 

:  IT  Ilurkhnm:  We  were  promised  a  state- 
ment on  the  figures  of  wages.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  M 
about  this  Yesterday,  and  I  know  that  he  has  done 
everything  he  can  to  got  them.  We  have  been  sitting 
bar*  many  days,  and  yet  we  have  not  had  before  us 
a  statement  of  the  wages  earned  by  miner*  in  thin 
country.  A  lot  of  arguments  are  baaed  on  thcas 
statements,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  the  figures. 

rm/in  :  The  answer  to  the  question  is  this: 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  got  the  figures, 
but  I  was  shown  a  table  yesterday  morning  with  some 


figures  in   it,   and  the  point  is  whether   they   were 
gross  earnings  or  net  wages.     It  was  perfectly  useless 
to    put    that   forward,    because    you    could    not    toll 
whether  it  was  grosss  earnings  or  net  wages.     We  have 
telegraphed    all    over    the    country,    asking    \\heilu-i 
those  figures  are  gross  earnings  or  whether   they  are 
net     wages,     and     us    soon     as     we     get     the     result 
of  the  telegrams  we  shall  have  the  document.     As  a 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  the  document  now,  but  it 
i«  worthless  for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 

l/(Aur  Duckham:   I  quite  agree;  but  you  see, 
sir,  the  necessity  for  it.     1  think  we  ought  to  have 
ilao,    in   view   of   the    statements  made    about    these 
•  ages  and  the  state  of  the  coal  miners,  the  wages  of 
other  industries  in  this   country,   taken    under   com- 
parable conditions. 

<'  haii  man:   I  quite  agree.     We  will  get  it  if   pos- 
sible.    Will  you  let  me  answer  that  after  lunch? 

\illtur  Duckham:    Are  we  going  to  have  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  probable  fall 
in  the  cost  of  living.'     We  hope  that  the  cost  of  living 
U  to-day  at  the  highest  peak. 

Chairman:    I  cannot  answer  that  question  straight 
off.     You  must  allow   me  a  minute  or  two  to  inquire 
into  it.     At  the  present  moment  I   have  not  on  015 
list,  which  I  waa  just  looking  at,  any  evidence  of  that 
character,  but  1  will  consider  it  while  Sir  Richard  is 
giving  his  evidence  and  see  which  is  the  best  way  of 
getting  it. 

/.'.   11.  Taicnty:    We  were  promised  a  tabular 
statement  of  profits  per  ton,  grouped  according  to  the 
collieries,  and  I  think  for  one  district  it  is  available. 
Chairman  :    Tea.     Durham.     I  will  circulate  it. 
Mr.  frank  Uodyei:   I  should  like  to  know  if  that 
table  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Guthrie. 

Chairman:    No,  this  comes  out  from  the  Coal  (Jon 
trul.     It  is  a  document  which  I  propose  to  read  :  — 

DUKIUM. 
Quarter  ending  30th  September,   1918. 

Number  of 
CoUieriet. 
Producing  at  a  loss  .........     1 

Producing  at  a  profit  - 

under  6d.  per   ton       ...     9 
Oa.  6d.  to  la.  Od.  ...  — 

Is.  Od.  to  Is.  6d  3 

Is.  6d.  to  9s.  Od.          ,  3 

9s.  Od.  to  9s.  fld.  ...  — 

9s.  Od.  'to  3s.  Od.  3 

3s.  Od.  to  3s.  6d.  1 

.V.  Od.  to  4s.  Od.  9 

4s.  Od.  to  4s.  Od.  ...     5 

4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Od  ...     4 

6s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od.  4 

V  Od.  to  Os.  Od.  .< 

6s.  Od.  to  6s.  Od.  8 

over  6s.  Od.  8 

49 

It.  W.  Cooper:  Are  these  figures  chosen  figures? 

''/iuJmwMi:    We   will  call    the   witness   who   did   it 

L.  Chiozta  Monty:    May  I  ask  the  Secretary 

through   you.    Sir.    if    be    has    had    any   reply    from 

AmorWarBTOa  cable  with  regard  to  American  wages, 

to    which   we  attach   very   great   importance  on   this 

-••• 


MT-   MeXair:    I   have  got  a   reply,  and  I   hope  to 
»how  it  to  the  Chairman  to-day  for  his  approval  for 
'il.itmn. 

f.     <'hi-<z3a  Monty:    Then  we  may  have  it  to- 
morrow, perhaps? 
>irman  :  'tea. 
Mr  L.  Chiotta  Honey:   Thank  you. 


Sir  RICHAKD 


STCDDMT  RBDMATMB,  K.C.B..   Sworn    and  Examined 


6116.  Chairman:  You  are  His  Majmty's  Chief  In 
specter  of  Mines,  you  are  head  of  the  Production 
Department  of  th«  '  :il  Mine*,  technical 

adviser  to  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mine*,  and  Chairman 
•   Imperial   Mineral  Resources  Bureau.     I  think 
yon  were  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  • 


lition,  I  think,  you  were  a  member  of 
•  ml  Exports  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Vice-Ch-iirman  of  tin-  Conl  nn.l  Coke  Supplier  Com 
mittee,  and,  further,  you  were  a  member  of  the  Fuel 
Research  Boardf- Yea :  I  am  still  a  member  of  the 
r  n.'l  RaMsJMI  Bonrd. 


the  probable  economic  effort  of  «  limit  of  5118.  The  way   I  propose  to  examine  you   is  this 

rkiaa  of  coal  mim-m:  Chairman  of  I  propose  to  rend  out  the  heads  of  the  evidence  which 

f;*'n                                      Committee,  and  a  mem-  ,,ropo»,  to  t.Mifv  to      Yonr  proof  ha»  Wn  circu- 

bar  of  the  Coal  COMH  lation  ConmHteeP-  Yes.  nm.aaion    After 
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I  have  got  you  to  the  heads  of  evidence,  I  will  take 
you  through  them  in  your  own  way.     You  say:    ' 
propose,  for  the  purposes  of  clearness,  adopting  t 
following  sequence  in  giving  evidence:    (1)  The  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  further  limitation  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  point  of  reduction  of  eifective  working  time, 
and  consequent  reduction  of  output;  (2)  The  bearing 
that  the  limitation  in  the  daily  time  of  employment 
has  on  (a)  The  health  of  the  workers,  (b)  On  accidents 
to  the  workers ;  (3)  The  effect  on  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry in  point  of  reduction  of  cost  of  production; 
(4)   Royalties,  and   (5)   The  effect  on  the  industry  of 
certain  proposals  made  or  indicated  by  the  Coal  Con- 
servation Committee  for  the  saving  in  the  consumption 
of  coal  within  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  conse- 
quent release  of  coal  for  export."     Now  I  will  come 
to  the  first  of  those  heads,  namely   (1)  The  probable 
effect  of  a  further  limitation  of  hours  of  employment 
in    point    of    reduction    of    effective    working    time, 
and    consequent     reduction     of     output?— 1    should 
like     to     treat    the    first    part    of    my    proof,     the 
probable    effect    of    a    reduction    of  hours,    in    this 
way  •   first  of  all,  to  determine  what,  in  point  of  time, 
would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  reduction  of  work- 
ing time  at  the  face,  and  then  enter  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  possible  mitigating  effects,  so  as 
to  arrive    if  possible,  at  what  would  be  the  probable 
reduction  now,  as  soon  as  any  reduction  was  brought 
into  operation,  ami  the  probable  reduction  that  would 
ultimately  take  effect.     The  only  proper  way,  in  my 
opinion,  therefore,  of  arriving  at  a  proper  approxi- 
mation of  a  reduction  in  output  consequent  upon   a 
reduction  of    hours   is  that   which   I   adopt,    namely, 
determining   with   the  closest  possible   accuracy— and 
this   is  very  difficult   to   do — the   time  spent   by   the 
worker  at  the  face,  and  then  considering  what  are  or 
may  be  the  mitigating  circumstances  which  negative 
the  contention  that  a  reduction  in  output  must  be  in 
arithmetical    proportion    to   a    reduction   in    working 
hours.     With   the  view  of  ascertaining   what   is   the 
actual  daily  time  spent  on  the  average  by  the  face 
workers    at   the    face,   it    is    necessary    to   determine, 
first   of   all,   what   is  the   average   time   expended   in 
lowering  and  raising  the  workmen,  and  then,  secondly, 
the    average  time   expended    in    travelling  from    the 
shaft  to   the   working  place  and   back   again   at  the 
end    of    the  shift    to    the   shaft.     The    inspectors   of 
mines,  have,  under  the  Act,  to  approve  the  winding 
times.     In  determining  what  is  the   proper  winding 
time,   they   have  to   take   into   consideration   the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case,   such  as  the  nature  of  the 
shaft,    the    number    of    persons    to    be    wound,     the 
nature  of  the    plant   used    in   raising    and    lowering 
the  persons,    having  due   regard   to  safety,    as   well, 
of  course,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  men  as  quickly 
to   their   work   as  possible;    and  they    have    in  their 
district  offices  records,  which  are  necessarily  subject  to 
change  as  circumstances  change,  and  as  new  collieries 
come  into  operation,  as  the  conditions  qua  shaft  and 
machinery    vary,    they    have  to    alter   these    periods 
from  time   to  time;    but  a  complete   record   is  kept 
and   constantly   brought   up   to   date  in   each   of  the 
district  offices.     These  records  are  immediately  avail- 
a'ble,   wo   have   called  for   them,   and   they  are   here. 
It    is    necessary,    though    for    the    purposes   of    this 
inquiry,  to  determine  what  is  the  average  throughout 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  of  the  time  employed  in 
lowering  and   raising   the  men.     I   have  worked   out 
that  average  and  have  here  a  statement  of  tabulated 
winding  times  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  which  that  average  is  made.     It  has  meant   a 
lot  of  work,  and  I  have  not  a  sufficient  number  for 
all  the  Commission.     You  will  see  that,  according  to 
this  table,  the  time  is  arranged  in  vertical  columns, 
commencing    with,    up   to   and   including   5   minutes, 
over  5  minutes,  but  not  over  10  minutes,  and  so  on, 
until    we   come    to  over    110   minutes,    but    not    over 
115  minutes.     Those  are  the  two  extremes.     With  a 
view  to  determining  what  is  the  average  time,  I  have 
taken  the  mean  of  each   column   right  through.     To 
make  this  clear,   I   might  take  a  handy  figure,  say, 
over  10  minutes  and  not  ov<;r   15  minutes.     In  that 
case   I   have  taken  the  half   and   so  on.     That  is,   I 
think,    "as  near   as   no  matter";    and  then   I   haVe 
multiplied  the  number  of  persons  who  are  being  raised 
and  lowered  at  that  mean.     That  gives  me  an  average 


expenditure  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  74 
minutes.  74  minutes  is  absorbed  on  the  average 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  lowering  and 
raising  the  men. 

5119.  tiir   Arthur   Duckham:    Is   that    74    minutes 
for  lowering  and  74  minutes  for  raising  '<— 74  minutes 
altogether,  that  is  to  say,  37  minutes  are  absorbed  in 
lowering  the   men,   and   consequently   37   minutes   in 
raising  the  men.     The  next  item  which  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  time  actually  spent  by  the  men  at  the  face  is 
the  time  absorbed  in  travelling  from  the  shaft  to  the 
working  place  and  back  again.     To  determine  that  at 
the  present  time  would  require  an  immense  amount  ol 
work,    and,  as  you   announced   at  our   first  meeting, 
that  you  had  already  sent  out  an  enquiry  into  that,  i 
need  only  say  that,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  oi 
time  must  be  absorbed  in  working  out  the  calculations 
consequent  upon  that  enquiry,  and  1  have  not  waited 
for  that,  but  I  have  taken  the  figures  given   by   the 
Eight  Hours  Committee,   and  I   do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  difference,  because,  after  all,  the  average 
that  existed  then  would  be  pretty  well  the  average 
that   exists  now.     They  called  for   a   number   of    re- 
turns and   arrived    at"  a    figure:    the   figure   was   6U 
minutes  in  the  case  of  coal  hewers,  30  minutes  in  the 
case  of  other  workmen  underground.     Now  I  should 
like    to  say    this,    that    the   immediately    productive 
element  in  a  pit  is  the  coal  hewer,  and  in  the  figures 
I   am  going  to  put  forward  I  am  dealing  with  coal 
hewers.     I  quite  agree  that  a  reduction  of  hours  in 
respect  of  the  other  workers  in   the  mine  will  affect 
output,   but  I   will   come   back  to   that   presently.     1 
have  now   got   74   minutes   and  60   minutes.     I   then 
proceed  to  consider  (a)  the  effect  in  point  of  reduction 
in  working  time  by  the  substitution  of  6  hours  for  8 
hours  in   The  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1908,   and   (b)   the 
effect,   were   the   Act   so  amended   as   to  include  the 
winding  time  within  the  8  hours ;  that  is  to  make  the 
so-called  8  hours  a  real  8  hours,  and  I  have  done  that 
for  my  own   mental   satisfaction,  and   I   think   some 
rather  interesting  conclusions  will  emanate.     Taking 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  to  6  hours — and  by  a  re- 
duction to  6  hours  I  mean  again  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "  six  "  for  the  word  "  eight  "  in  the  Act—- 
supposing the  workmen  to  descend  and  to  ascend  in 
the    same   order    day    by    day,    (it    is    an    incorrect 
supposition  to  make,   but  one  which  on  the  average 
will,  I  think,  give  a  correct  result,  and  may  be  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  reduction  in  effec- 
tive working  time)  taking  the  case  of  the  middle  man 
going  down  and  the  middle  man  coming  up  the  pit,  as 
my  average  of  time  spent  below  ground  by  the  work- 
man,   and    by    "  the    workman  "    I   mean    the    coal 
hewers,    but  indeed    it   is   applicable  to    all   workers 
except  the  firemen,  examiners  and  deputies,  and  those 
are  given  a  longer  time  under  the  Act — the  time  spent 
on  the  average  will  be  8  hours  and  37  minutes.     De- 
ducting from  this  figure  the  time  spent  in  travelling  to 
and  from  work  1  hour,  we  arrive  at  the  actual  time  at 
the  face,  which  is  7  hours  and  37  minutes  under  ex- 
isting conditions.     Now  the  effect  of  the  6  hours  day 
would  be  to  reduce  the  actual  time  spent  at  the  face 
to  5  hours  and  37  minutes,  or  a  reduction  per  cent, 
in  point   of   effective   working  time  of   26-2.     It  will 
be   obvious   to    everybody,    I   think,    that    there   is  a 
certain  error  in  that,  an  error  which  I  will  explain, 
but       which       I     take       account      of       later         on 
when     I     come       to     consider     what     will     be     the 
reduction  in  point  of  output :   I  allow  for  it,  and  that 
is  the  case  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  thi 
makes  the  calculation  rather  involved,  I  am  sorry  t« 
say.      Working    the  hours    for    Northumberland    ant 
Durham,    I    get    the    actual   time    below    ground    ir 
Northumberland  to  be  8  hours  and  2  minutes,  middk 
man  down  to  middle  man  up.     I  get  the  actual  timt 
below   ground,   middle  man  down  to  middle  man  up 
in  Durham  as  7   hours   and  37   minutes.     Deducting 
the  travelling  time,  that  gives  me  in  Northumberland 
7  hours  and  2  minutes,  and  in  Durham  6  hours  and 
37  minutes.     That   is   the   actual   time   spent  at  the 
face.     A  second  element  of  trouble  comes   in   there. 
We  have  to  consider  the  number  of  hewers  that  there 
are  in   Northumberland,   the  number  of  hewers  thai 
there    are   in    Durham,    and    I    take    the    following 
figures :    there  are    103,696   coal  hewers    in    Durham, 
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and  34,749  in  Northumberland.  1  will  tell  you  how 
I  arrive  at  the  tigun.-*  fur  the  hewers.  1  take  the 
total  number  of  persona  employed  underground,  and 
I  have,  MUM  years  ago,  tor  my  own  satisfaction. 
worked  oui  the  percentage  of  hewers  that  are  em- 
•. iking  a  number  of  typical  collieries  in 
umberland  and  a  number  ol  typical  ouli 
in  Durham  to  the  rot  of  underground  labour,  and  I 
Apply  those  nguree  to  Northumberland  and  Durham 
I  then  multiply  the  number  of  coal  hewers  in  Durham 
by  tli-  i:  hour*,  and  the,  number  of  coal  hewn.-,  in 
North  urn bwr land  by  their  hour*,  I  add  the  total  and 
divide  it  into  the  result,  and  I  get  the  average  ot 
636  h.'ji-.  actually  spent  at  the  face  in  the  two 

II.  <    ..;    ,  :   Would  you  mind  telling 
me  the  percentage  you  took  for  the  two  counties? — 


45  per  cent. 
In 


both  counties?— The  Average  of  the  two 
counties,  to  get  the  fixed  figure.  If  you  like  to  have 
more  definite  figures  of  several  typical  collieries,  I 
have  them  here. 

Chairman:  We  will  leave  that  to  somebody  who 
may  wish  it  to  ask  for  it. 

6122.  Mr.  It.  1C.  Cooper:  The  average  of  your 
typical  case  is  45  per  cent?— I  took  45  per  cent,  a* 
representing  Northumberland  and  Durham  together. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hewers  are  slightly  higher 
than  that  in  .Northumberland:  the  proportion  is 
slightly  higher,  and  in  Durham  it  is  slightly  lower. 
1  just  point  to  that  as  showing  that  a  small  deduction 
has  to  be  made  when  we  come  to  consider  the  effec- 
tive producing  time  in  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
It  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  because  you  have 
to  consider  that  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
hewers  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  arrive  at  a  figure  which  gives  me 
336.800  coal  hewers,  which  I  think  would  perhaps 
be  rather  on  the  heavy  side. 

5133.  XT.  Hobtrt  gmUt, :  What  proportion  are 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  newer*  to  the 
whole?  It  is  a  simple  sum.  There  are  336,890  coal 
hewer*  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Northumberland 
and  Durham  total  138,445. 

6124    Mr    Irf/iur    I'urkkam:    What    waa  the  figure 
you  gave  us  just  now  of   103,696?-  That   is   Durham 
ak.no.     I  arrive  at  •  figure  which  i*  36-8 per  cent 
taking   into  consideration  the  small  reduction   whi(h 


I  was  in  the  proem  of  making  out  when  I 
the  box ;  bat  everybody  can  work  it  out  for  himself, 
and  save  me  the  trouble.  I  have  taken  account  of  it 
in  another  way.  80  much  for  the  6  hoars.  Now 
conexiering  (6)  The  eftVt  of  a  reduction  to  a  true 
8  swart  below  ground,  the  actual  time  below  ground 
would  be  8  hoars  minus  87  minutes,  which  gives 
7  boars  and  33  minutes;  less  travelling  time  one  hour, 
we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  6  boon  and  2t  minutes  at 
the  face  under  a  troe  8  boom  below  ground  A< 

5136.  Chairman:  I  want,  if  I  may,  to  put  those 
two  figures  together.  First  of  all.  instituting  6 
hoars  for  8  hours  in  the  Act,  what  is  the  time  spent 
at  the  face?  5  hours  and  37  minute*. 

6196.  Taking  a  true  8  hours  Act,  what  is  the  time? 
-8  boars  and  33  minutes,  or  a  reduction  of  16  per 
cent,  in  the  effective  working  time ;  again  not  taking 
into   consideration    the   corrected   figure  d< 
effect  of  the  shorter  hours          '  imberland  and 

Durham,  which  in  the  total  doe*  not  amount  to  murk. 

6137.  Jfr  Arthur  Sol/our:  The  time  at  the  face 
now  is  7  hours  and  87  minutes?  Yes,  exactly,  those 
ar><  the  three  figures  that  I  have  arrived  at. 

5138.  Mr  Herbert  Smith:  That  is  excluding 
Northumberland  and  Durham?  -Those  figures  are  dnr 
to  a  small  correction  for  Northumberland  and 
l>  -  i 

6139.  Chairman  :  Now  will  you  let  us  have  them 
again?-  .Seven  hours  37  minute*  that  is  the  itntv* 
mo;  6  hours  37  minutes,  the  effect  of  the  6  hour* 
day ;  6  boon  33  roimiten  nnd.-r  tho  tni<-  8  bourn  all 
three  figures  being  subject  to  a  small  reduction  due 
rtnnmborland  and  Durham. 

61.V  ,'.|  that  be  a  small 

correction  in  view  of  the  relative  numbers  yon  havo 
givi-n  tin  hewers  in  Northumberland  and 

Durham?  When  you  say  small  it  is  lik«>  *aying  the 
six*  of  a  piece  of  chalk.  Ton  can  work  out  the 


figures  and  see  the  size  of  it.  I  have  given  you  the 
data,  and  1  was  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  that 
tigure  when  1  went  into  the  box.  I  will  do  it  later 
on.  1  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  is  X,  and, 
subject  to  a  deduction  which  I  call  X,  those  three 
figures  stand  and  the  proportion  would  stand. 

6*131.  th  ui  a.  mi  :  Seven  hours  37  miuutes  present, 
•  >  hours  37  minuUs  substituting  6  hours  for  b  hours, 
and  0'  hours  33  minutes  for  the  true  S  hours  I'  —  That 
is  it. 

5132.  Now  will  you  please  go  on  with  your  evi- 
dence? —  1  pass  to  this,  that  the  reduction  in  output 
would  be  a  serious  one  no  one  can  doubt,  but 
that  it  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  hours  1  do  not  believe  for  the  following  reasons, 
and  this  quite  apart  from  what  may  be  termed  —  and 
I  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  this  mitigating  effects  duo 
to  improvements  in  equipment  or  changes  an  ad- 
ministration. I  consider  the  matter  from  two 
points  of  view  —  what  would  be  the  effect  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  operation,  and  I 
state  that  it  would  not  be  in  direct 
rtion  to  the  reduction  in  time;  (3)  the 
.iting  effect*  would  still  further  reduce  the  re- 
dud  ion.  The  serious  effects  which  were  prognosticated 
as  the  result  of  an  Eight  Hours'  Act  were  not  realised, 
and  perhaps  I  aright  at  this  stage  just  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  some  figures.  I  think  these 
have  been  already  circulated.  It  is  headed  "  Output 

Mineral  per  person  employed  in  Coal  Mines'' 
that  is  excluding  other  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines 
•during  the  last  30  years,  from  1888  to  ]••!- 
inclusive."  Taking  the  year  1908,  that  year  was  the 
year  in  which  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  so  called,  was 
passed,  and  the  output  that  year  per  person  employed 
underground  was  339  tons,  and  per  person  employed 
surface  and  underground,  273  tons,  but  the  Act  did 
not  come  into  operation  till  the  year  1909,  when  the 
output  per  person  employed  underground  waa  333 
tons,  andper  person  employed  surface  and  under- 
ground, 368  ton*.  Now  the  Act  did  not  come  into 
full  operation  that  is  to  say,  from  it*  incidence  were 
l«-«l  from  Northumberland  and  Durham  until 
July  1st,  1916. 

urmuft:  "  This  Act  shall  come  into  opera- 
as  respect*  mines  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1010,  and  else- 
where on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1909  "*—  That  is  so.  You 
will  see  in  the  year  1910  the  output  fell  to  321  tons 
per  person  employed  underground,  and  360  per  person 
employed  surface  and  underground  that  year,  but 
in  1911  there  was  an  improvement  —  slight,  but  still 
an  improvement  —  to  334  tons  underground,  363  tons 
surface  and  underground.  Now  next  year,  1912,  the 
result*  were  not  anything  like  so  good.  There  were 
305  tons  per  person  employed  underground,  206  tons 
per  person  surface  and  underground,  but  that  de 
crease  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
Kight  Hours  Act,  because  it  was  in  that  year  that 
there  was  a  national  strike  lasting  for  several 
weeks,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  Mines  Act,  which 
had  for  it*  object  the  improvement  of  the  safety  and 
health  condition*  of  the  miners,  came  into  operation, 
inn  lesilijijifp  tn<1  carrying  into  etf.it  certain  drastic 
measures  ~*T  the  mine*,  which  must  of  neoensity 
havo  affcted  the  output,  no  that  it  fell  to  305  tone 
and  346  tons;  but  next  yiwr  I'H.'t.  matter*  began 
to  improve,  and  we  find  335  tons  underground  and 
363  tons  surface  end  underground.  The  next  year 
was  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  nnd  should  bo 
omitted  from  consideration.  For  191.)  I  need  not. 
perhaps  quote  the  figure*,  but  a  very  distinct  improve- 
ment took  place. 


1.  Yon  might  mention  the  figures?—  344  tons 
underground  and  303  tons  surface  and  underground. 
1916  was  a  very  difficult  year  indeed  in  the  coal  trade. 
and  I  should  like  to  MIV  nith  regard  to  tli.  •  ,  .us  ]•>!<;. 
1917,  and  1918,  that  they  should  he  omitted  from  all 
rslculations  for  this  reason  ;  over  that  period  of  years. 
1916,  1917  and  191*.  no  lee*  than  400,000  men  were 
drawn  from  the  mine*,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
further,  that  about  300,000  went  voluntarily.  They 
constituted  the  fittest  possible  men  in  the  mines. 
place  was  soroptsbvl.  and  it  was  largely  suc- 
ceeded, by  men  of  lower  physical  health  strength, 
and  so  forth  Those  years  must  in  all  fairness  be 
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excluded  from  the  calculation.  The  effect  on  my 
mind,  and  I  think  the  effect  on  any  fair-minded 
man's  mind  must  be  to  show  that  the  incidence  of 
the  Eight  Hours  Act  has  not  been  anything  like  so 
bad  as  was  prophesied.  That  is  that  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  there  is  another  side,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  loss  of  effective  working  time  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  occasioned  a 
reduction  in  working  time  at  the  face,  again  omitting 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  of  only  26  minutes. 
Only  26  minutes  on  all  the  workers  underground. 

5135.  Kir   Arthur   Duckham :    What   percentage    is 
that? — I  have  not  worked  it  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
1  have  been  rather  hurried.     It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
work  it  out.     I  will  work   it  out  for  you  presently. 
That  is  for  all  the  underground  workings.       I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  very  much,   if  any,  reduction  in 
the  hewers'  time.     If  so,  only  a  few  minutes. 

5136.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Under  the  Eight  Hours 
Act?— Yes. 

5137.  It    is  amazing ! — It    is   amazing,    and    I    can 
explain  it.     The  reason  of  that,  in  my  opinion,  and 
we   went    very    carefully    and    thoroughly   into    this ; 
we  sat  for  six  months  on  the  Eight  Hours  question, 
and  the  reason  the  reduction  is  so  slight,  if  indeed  any 
reduction    can    be    attributed    to    the    Eight    Hours 
Act,    is   this.        I    know    one   colliery    in    Lancashire 
where  the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  was  to  in- 
crease the  output,  for  a  very  good  reason.       The  men 
went  down  in,  what  I  may  call  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison,  though  I   do   not  mean   it   in  a   derogatory 
sense,  in  a  disorganised  way ;  they  had  not  a  fixed' 
definite   time,    and   if   the   shift   consisted  of   200  or 
300    men    who    were    to    go    down    at    one    in    that 
time,    if     they     came     early,     they     were     lowered 
if     they     came     late     and     they     were     lowered     if 
they     came     up     before     the     end     of     the     shift, 
and  so  forth.     The  Eight  Hours  Act  led  to  a  higher 
state   of  efficiency   in  point  of   the  time  of  lowering 
and  raising  the  men,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  that  higher  organisation   in   point  of  time  led   to 
no  decrease  of  time  at  all  at  the  working  face,  but 
probably   the  reverse. 

5138.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   You  will  have  difficulty 
in  making  miners  believe  that,  and  especially  me? — 
On  the  average. 

5139.  Mr.  Arthur  Salfour :   Can  you  tell  us  why  in 

1907  the  output  of  underground  work  was  365  and  in 

1908  it  dropped  to  339?     That  has  a  very  big  bearing 
on  the.  effect  of   the   Eight   Hours  Act?— The   Eight 
Hours  Act  had  not  come  into  operation  in  1908. 

6140.  Are  1907  and  1908  comparable?— Yes. 

5141.  There  is  a  difference  in  output? — There  is  a 
very  big  difference.     If  you  take  the  year  1899  and 
1900   you    will    find  the   same  thing.      That   is  why, 
really,  you  cannot  take  year  by  year.     The  only  fair 
way   in   my   mind   is  to  take  decennial   periods.     All 
these  figures  are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they  pre- 
suppose from  year  to  year  the  same  number  of  days 
are  worked. 

5142.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  They  are  not  the  output 
per  day,  but  per  year? — They  are  not  based  on  th» 
number  of  days  worked  multiplied  by  the  average  num- 
ber of  tons  drawn  per  day  worked. 

5143.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   With  regard  to  191,3 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  output  whether 
underground  work  or  surface  and  underground  work. 
How  many  men  had  gone  into  the  Army  by  the  enu 
of   1914? — A   very   considerable   number   indeed,   and 
those  figures  could  be  given  you  because  we  have  them. 
I   have    not    them   in    my    head.      I   am   not    certain 
whether  you  will  not  find  them  in  the  Coal  Mining 
Organisation   Committee's    First    Report    which    was 
circulated. 

5144.  In  1915   there   was  a   considerable    flow    into 
the  Army? — They  began  to  recruit  voluntarily  during 
the    first   weeks   of   the    war,    and   they    recruited    in 
Fifeshire  to  the  extent  of  25  per    cent.       I    think 
Fifeshire     headed     the    list,     Northumberland     and 
Durham  came  next  best    with    regard    to    voluntary 
recruiting. 

5145.  To  what  do  you  attribute    this    considerable 
revival  of  output  in  spite  of  these  adverse  circum- 
stances in   1915? — I   should  attribute  it  to  the  more 
regular   working   of   the   mines.     That   would   be  my 
explanation,   short  of  further  energy,   and   everyone 


put  in  fuller  energy  because  we  were  short  of  coal,  and 
we  were  straining  every  effort,  and  there  is  another 
consideration,  a  fall  in  absenteeism,  which  I  am  coming 
to.  Further,  the  margin  for  the  application  of 
remedial  measures  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1908.  As  to  remedial  measures  this  is  the 
further  point  that  I  wish  to  put  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  I  mean  now  by  remedial  measures 
higher  organisation  in  point  of  winding  time ; 
that  I  take  it  has  been  absorbed  as  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Act;  therefore,  the  margin  of  improvement  which 
was  then  available  is  not  now  available.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that.  I  very  much  doubt  whether, 
with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  persons 
being  lowered  and  raised,  the  Inspectors  would  be 
justified,  subject  to  further  inquiries,  in  cutting  down 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  time  absorbed  in  lower- 
ing and  raising  the  men.  I  know  some  of  the  times 
seem  absurdly  long;  we  must  take  the  conditions 
operative  at  the  collieries  in  point  of  plant  and  the 
conditions  of  the  shaft.  As  to  the  point  why  the  loss 
of  output  is  not  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  the- 
loss  of  time.  My  chief  point  I  advance  against  that 
supposition  is  this;  that  the  rate  of  productivity  of 
the  miner  is  not  the  same  hour  by  hour.  I  mention 
that  in  the  majority  of  collieries  whilst  the  first  hour 
is  the  less  productive,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
last  hour  is  not  the  most  productive.  This  varies 
very  considerably,  and  points  to  this;  that  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  draw  conclusions  from 
any  given  district  and  say  we  find  such  and  such 
results  are  obtained  in  this  district,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  factors  that  enter  into  consideration ;  for 
instance,  take  a  Northumberland  mine,  the  seams  on 
the  average  are  very  thin  and  very  hard.  The  coal 
hewer  there  has  to  undercut,  or,  as  it  is  locally  termed, 
"  kirve  "  his  coal.  For  the  first  two  or  three  hours  of 
his  work  it  is  practically  non-productive.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  undercutting  the  coal,  and  all  that  is 
obtained  is  a  certain  amount  of  small  coal,  possibly 
a  tub;  it  is  when  he  commences  to  break  down  coal 
by  wedging  or  blasting  his  work  becomes  more  produc- 
tive ;  the  time  during  which  he  is  most  productive.  The 
last  hour,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  he  is  concerned 
in  what  is  called  squaring  up  his  place,  and  it  is 
not  productive  also— it  is  the  middle  portion  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  which  is  the  most  productive, 
The  same  is  true  of  Cannock  Chase.  The  same  is  not 
true,  say,  in  South  Wales,  where  they  have  not  coal 
hewers  in  the  sense  that  they  have  them  in  Cannock 
Chase,  Northumberland,  Fifeshire,  and  so  on,  there, 
owing  to  the  natural  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  coal, 
it  largely  consists  in  pulling  over  the  coal.  If  a  man's 
place  is  in  a  working  condition  for  him  to  start  to 
work  at  once  he  becomes  immediately  productive,  and 
so  on,  all  throughout  the  country;  but,  generally 
speaking,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  the  two 
ends  of  a  shift  are  not  the  most  productive,  but  the 
internal  portion  of  the  shift.  Though  I  do  not  main- 
tain the  workmen  will,  or  can,  produce  as  much  in 
the  reduced  period  of  work  as  under  present  con- 
ditions, the  question  of  intensity  of  effort,  and  that 
is  my  second  point,  has  a  marked  bearing  on  Northum- 
berland. Whatever  estimate  is  made  as  to  the  value 
to  be  put  upon  this  mitigating  effect  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  surmise.  My  estimate  for  what  it  is  worth 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  available  a 
possible  saving  here  to  the  extent  which  I  put  it 
of  5  per  cent.  I  am  fortified  in  this  conclusion  by 
the  view  of  certain  eminent  mining  engineers,  such 
as  Messrs.  Hann  and  Bramwell.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  refer  the  Commissioners 
the  Eight  Hours'  Report  at  page  24:  "Mr.  E.  M. 
Hann,  a  witness  of  the  greatest  experience,  whose 
impartial  consideration  of  the  coal  question  under 
investigation  impressed  the  Committee,  stated  in  re- 
lation to  the  hewers  '  I  have  had  that 'question  undei 
consideration  for  some  time,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  men  can  do  more  per  hour  than 
they  are  doing  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  ot 
ihe  opinion  that  the  men  at  the  face  do  10  per  cent, 
more  than  they  do  at  present.'  >:  Mr.  Bramwell,  also 
a  witness  of  very  great  experience  from  South  Wales 
confirmed  Mr.  Hann's  opinion  as  to  the  possibility 
acd  likelihood  of  any  increase  of  efficiency  in  the 
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South  Wale*  hew  en,  but  he  estimated  the  increase 
by  hU  rate  of  production  at  7^  per  cent.  Mr. 
Bramwell,  however,  gave  the  Committee  figures  show 
ing  that  the  output  at  one  of  his  collieries  per  hour 
during  two  short  stretches  of  7£  boon  bank  to  bank 
exceeded  the  average  output  per  hour  of  that  colliery 
for  the  whole  fortnight,  consisting  of  two  shift*  of 
nine  hours,  eight  long  days  of  ten  hours,  and  two 
short  Saturday*  of  71  hours,  by  10  per  cent.  I  put 
the  value  for  particular  purposes  of  this  intensity  of 
effort  at  5  per  cent. 

oH3.  Chairman:  That  is  one  mitigating  circum 
stance.  That  5  per  cent,  increase  was  due  to  tho 
intensity  of  effort.  What  is  the  next  mitigating 
circumstance  you  think  our  attention  ought  to  be 
directed  to? — I  make  these  points.  The  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity is  not  the  same  and  the  intensity  of  effort, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  there  is  5  per  cent,  available. 
The  criticism  may  be  advanced  will  that  intensity  of 
effort  be  forthcoming?  It  i-  in  tin-  nature  of  a  sur- 
mise, and  I  put  that  at  5  per  cent.  Taking  one  thing 
with  another,  intensity  of  effort;  the  question  of  the 
relative  rate  of  production  hour  by  hour,  and  the  re- 
duction due  to  Northumberland  and  Durham  1 
arrive  at  a  safe  conservative  overriding  figure  of  90 
per  cent.  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  make  that 
square  with  my  original  figure,  bat  it  come*  remark 
near  squaring;  it  i>  the  same.  That  is  20  per 
cent,  reduction  in  output,  which  is  the  immediate 
elect  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  six-hour  day. 
I  do  not  suppose,  and  I  proceeded  to  point  out  why, 
that  that  would  be  the  ultimate  ndiutum.  It  would 
be  something  considerably  leas,  but  I  forbear  to  put 
a  figure  oa  the  "  roiisitWsbly  lea*  "  and  no  man  can. 


6147.  Mr.  fiidnty  Webb:    Thai  is  per  man?— That 
it  all  per  man. 

6148.  You  are  not  taking  into  account  any  possible 
variation  in  the  number  of  men? — No.     I  am  purely 
on  per  man.     I  will  come  to  that  presently 

5149.  .Sir  L.  Cktoxta  Money:  Do  you'also  mean 
when  yon  say  you  think  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  this  figure  of  90  per  cent,  other 
things  remaining  the  same?— No,  I  think  the  90  per 
cent,  would  be  subject  to  considerable  reduction  when 
certain  mitigating  effect*  which  I  shall  explain  come 
into  effect. 

6160.  It  is  a  maximum'-  It  i*  a  maximum.  I  think 
it  will  be  more  clear  if  I  may  go  on. 

tkur  Sal/our:   It  i*  really  80  per  cent. 
on  the  1906  figure?— Yes. 

6159.  90  per  cent,  off  the  339?— No.  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  do  not  pat  any  great  value  on  annual 
figure*.  I  think  you  inn-t  take  a  wider  range,  for 
reasons  which  I  thought  I  had  made  clear. 

6153.  30  per  cent,  is  without  relation  to  any  figure 
-Yes.     I  should  like  to  pas*  on  to  aay,   if   I    may. 
that,  of  course,  were  the   incidence  of  redurti 
hours  made  gradually  applicable  stage  by  stage  so  as 
to  allow   of  certain    mitigating   factors   which  I   will 
presently   refer  to,  it  is   quite   possible  that   ai 
the  disastrous  effect*  which  one  has  been  hearing  of 
of  late   that  ha*  made  one's  blood   ran   cold   might 
I-.  0*WMN 

1554.  Chairman.  A  gradual  reduction?- Ye*  I 
iu*t  mentioned  that ;  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning 
because  it  i*  obvious.  There  i*  this  to  be  said,  'f 
I  may  say  so,  in  further  support  of  that  suggeston 
that  owing  to  the  prolonged  war  period  the  collieries 
kare  undoubtedly  got  into  a  very  backward  state  of 
development,  a*  those  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Coalmining  Organisation  Committee 
with  me  will  remember.  We  advised  the  manager*  of 
thin  country  to  work  the  more  easily  accessible,  more 
e««ily  got  roal,  in  preference  to  the  practice  generally 
adopted  of  working  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  to- 
K»tn*-  '  'hat  more  readily  accessible  coal 

•a*  been  got  to  a  greater  extent  than  previously  and 
development  has  been  checked  somewhat.  I  think  it 
iwt  an  unfair  statement  to  make;  it  was  not 
eriginatod  by  myself,  but  it  was  made  by  a  mining 
engineer  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  in 
Durham  a*  one  of  the  ablest  mining  engineers  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  be  estimated  from  6  to  7 
year*  would  be  taken  in  Durham  alone  to  put  the 
Collieries  into  an  exactly  pre-war  condition  in  point  of 
T'Tnent.  Some  district*  take  more  than  others. 


I  mention  that  simply  us  a  point  for  consideration. 
I  come  now  to  the  measure  which  might  be  adopted 
in  mitigation  of  the  extreme  effect  of  the  reduction 
in  working  hours  on  output.     First  of  all  the  possi- 
bility of   utilising  time  now  lost  (1)  by  stoppages  at 
collieries   from  various  causes,   and    (2)    by   a  reduc- 
tion of   the   voluntary   absentees  of   workers.     Stop- 
pages at  collieries  are  occasioned  at  all  seasons,    in 
some  mining  districts,   fiom  time  to  time  by  reason 
of  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  in  the  exporting 
districts  by  lack  of  shipping  also.     These  difficulties 
might  be  met  to  a  great  extent  by  a  system  of  pool- 
ing all  privately  owned    wagons    and     by     improved 
method^  of  stocking  coal  and  filling  from  stocks.    With 
regard  to  the  pooling  of  wagons  you  already  have  had 
circulated    extracts   from    the    minutes  of   the    Coal- 
mining Organisation  Committee,  but  it  might  be  as 
well  at  this  juncture  to  draw  attention  to  what  the 
Coalmining  Organisation   Committee  stated   in  their 
report.     Taking  the  second  general   report  issued  in 
1916   we  said   there    "  Improvement  in    railway   and 
shipping  transport."     "  This  w  a  matter  which   has 
been  engaging  our  anxious  attention  as  collieries  have 
been  standing  at  intervals  for  lack  of  transport,  both 
railway  and  shipping.     Considering  land  transport  in 
the     first     instance,     we    realise     the    great     diffi- 
culties   that    USe    railway    management    has    had    to 
contend     with,     and     we     understand     that     these 
difficulties    will    be    increased    in    the    near    future 
by    reason    of    military    exigencies.    We    have    been 
in   communication    with   Sir    William    Marwood,    of 
the  Board   of   Trade,  and  also   with  the    representa- 
tive*  of   the    railway    management,   and  learn    from 
them    that    transit    facilities    are    being    materially 
affected  by  lack  of  available  locomotive  power  and 
that   this  state  of  affairs  will   become  worse  as  the 
movement*  of  troop*  and    munition*  increase.      We 
have    therefore   considered    how    far    relief   could   be 
obtained  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
work    requiring    to  be   overtaken   by  the   locomotive 
power  Kkely  to  be  available   to  deal   with   the  coal 
traffic.     In  this  connection  we  have  been  advised  that 
considerable   advantages  would    be  secured    by,*»me 
system  of  pooling  of  traders  and  railway  wagon*  in 
different  district*.     We  recognise,  however,   that  the 
»•'«»«.  of  any  such   proposal  would  depend  upon  the 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  system  of  pooling  that 
miqht  be  adopted,   and  also  that  it  would   be  most 
irable     that     the     proposed     system     ahonld,     if 
possible,     be     adopted     with     the     concurrence     of 
the    coalowners    and     other    interested     parties     in 
different    part*    of    the    country.       We    recommend 
therefore  that  without  delay  the  Railway  Executive 
be  advised   to  prepare  a  scheme  of  pooling  suitable 
to  the  different  district*,  and  that  it  be  submitted 
to   the   coal  owners   and  others  for   their  considera- 
tion   in    the    national    interest.       The    Government 
might  consider  upon  the  situation  thus  disclosed  as 
to  the  advinability  of  legislation  upon  the  question 
t  should  be  understood  that  any  such  scheme  would 
operate  only  during  the  period  of  the  war.       Lack 
of  tonnage"— that  is  another  point  which  I  will  deal 
•with   later.     Then   there   is  our  third   report   issued 
in  1016. 

"r.    /'     I!'.    '•,.,..  I       W:,,   ,),..    la.r    r..;,.,rt    tlm 

•eoond?— Ye».  Thi*  i*  the  third  "  since  we  reported 
last  on  thi»  mihject  "^  that  U  the  railway  transport 
of  coal—  the  question  of  devilling  a  scheme  of 
general  pooling,  district  by  district,  of  coal  wagons 
ha*  proceeded  a  little  further.  Nothing  has  been 
done  towards  putting  into  effect  a  scheme  for  pooling 
privately  owned  wagons.  The  proposal  that  a  wh-me 
should  be  worked  out  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  owners  of  wagons,  and  Sir  Richard  Hedn 
with  Sir  William  Marwood,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  a  conference  in  December  last  with  representa- 
tive traders  who  owned  wagons  which  somewhat 
allayed  the  storm  of  opposition.  The  British  Wagon 
Company.  Limited,  subsequent  to  the  meeting  wrote 
William  Marwood  that  '  They  (tho  director*  of 
the  company)  are  still  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
scheme  for  the  above  (the  pooling  of  wagons)  would 
he  exceedingly  difficult  to  form,  but  if  in  the  national 
interests  it  is  necessary,  then  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  give  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  and  yourself  what 
assistance  we  can.'  The  Railway  Department 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade,  however,  concluded 
that  it  was  not  advisable  to  proceed  further 
in  this  direction,  and  so  the  matter  stands. 
As  regards  railway  companies'  wagons,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Great  Eastern,  and  Great 
Central  Companies  pooled  their  wagons  some  time 
ago,  and  more  recently  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  the  Midland,  the  North-Eastern, 
the  Great  Western,  and  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire have  established  a  system  of  pooling,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  results  in  both  cases  are  very 
good." 

5156.  What  was  the  composition  of  that  committee? 

The  committee  consisted  of  myself,  three  coalowners' 

representatives     and     three    representatives-    of     the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Smillie  was 
a  member  of  that.       "  The  three  principal   Scottish 
companies   who   serve   the   coal    districts   of  Scotland 
have  also  decided  to  pool,  and  are  also  pressing  that 
traders'    wagons   in   Scotland    should   be   included    in 
the  pool."     The  main  reason  that  led  us  to  put  for- 
ward this  measure  was  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
lost  in  sorting  out  wagons,  shunting,   and  so  forth. 
I  need  hardly  go  into  that ;  it  was  very  fully  brought 
out  earlier  on. 

5157.  It  is  very  convenient  you  should  put  it  in, 
because  they  add  to  the  sum  total? — I  should  like  to 
say,  in  fairness  to  the  owners  of  the  privately  owned 
wagons    and    what    may    be    called    the    opposition, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  an  enormous  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  these   proposals  of   the  Committee  lies 
in   the   fact  of  the  great  varieties  in   axle-boxes.  .1 
believe  there  are  as  many — I  am  speaking  absolutely 
from  memory — as  many  as  300  varieties,  and  that,  as  is 
quite  obvious,  causes  great  difficulty  in  the  repair  of 
the  wagons  at  different  centres.    That  does  not  seem  to 
one  to  render  the  scheme  impossible.     There  has  also 
been  circulated  the  extracts  from  the  minutes,  show- 
ing   in    great    detail    the    course    pursued    by    the 
Organisation  Committee  in  the  question  of  the  pooling 
of  wagons,  so  I  leave  that.      The  second  measure  that 
might  be  advanced  for  the  alleviation  in  reduction  of 
output  is  that  which  I  call  reduction  of  absenteeism. 

5158.  Sir   Arthur  Duckham :    Sir   Richard   said   he 
would  deal  with  the  question  of  the  coal  taken  out 
from  stock?— I  will  deal  with  that  later.     When  the 
subject  of  the  reduction  of  hours  was  before  the  Eight 
Hours  Committee,   they  paid   great  attention  to   the 
question  of   absenteeism,  and  when  the  Coal  Mining 
Organisation   Committee    in   the  year   1915-1916   was 
considering  the  matter  of  the  shortage  of  coal,   they 
paid   very  considerable   attention    to   this    matter   as 
providing  the  means  of  going  a  long  way  in  making 
good  the  then  existing  shortage  of  output.     The  Eight 
Hours   Committee  took   selected  weeks   in   June   and 
December  for  obvious  reasons  in  the  years  1899  and 
1905,  and  that  showed  that  for  the  year  1899  the  volun- 
tary absenteeism  was  6-1  per  cent,  and  for  1905  it  was 
7-1  per  cent.       Some  years  later  when  investigating 
the  question  of  absenteeism  the  Coalmining  Organisa- 
tion Committee  took  an  immense  amount  of  evidence 
from  workmen's  representatives,  from  colliery  owners, 
from  Friendly  Societies,    and  medical   evidence,    and 
they  arrived   at  a.  figure  of  5   per  cent.   «s  a  figure 
which     wiped    out     all    involuntary    absenteeism;    it 
covered  the  question  of  death,  accidents,  ill-health  in 
the  family,  and  so  forth.      All  matters  which  might 
legitimately     be    called     the    cause    of     involuntary 
absenteeism,  5  per  cent.     The  records  were  continued 
by  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines,  so  we  have  figures  for 
1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  which  shew  what  was 
the     absenteeism,     voluntary     and     involuntary    un- 
separated.     You  see  for  the  year  1913  it  was  10-7  per 
cent.;   1914  10-3  per  cent..   1916  9-9  per  cent.;   1916 
9-7     per     cent.;     1917     8-9     per     cent.,     and     1918 
10-9  per  cent.     Deduct  5  per  cent,  from  this  through- 
out   and    you     get    the    figures    of    5-7    per    cent. ; 
5-3     per     cent. ;     4-9     per     cent. ;     4-7     per     cent. : 
3-9  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  year  5-9  per  cent. 

5159.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  You  gay  that  in  that  year 
(1918)  it  was  an  influenza  year? — I  am  coming  to  that. 
The  last  year  must  be  ruled  out.     The  epidemic  of 
influenza   was  so  severe  that  not  at  one,  but  many 
collieries,  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were 
rendered   idle   due  to   influenza.     It   began  early   in 
July,  extended  right  through  to  the  winter,  and  the 


loss  of  output  amounted  to  millions  of  tons.  That 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  sudden  jump  in 
absenteeism. 

5160.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Who  supplied  you  with 
these     figures? — These     were     supplied     from    every 
colliery. 

5161.  By  whom? — By  the  management.     We  cannot 
get  them   from   anybody  else,  but  the  point  I    wish 
to  make  is  this.    With  the  lower  class,  I  do  not  use 
the  term  lower    class   in  a   derogatory   sense  at    all, 
I  mean  lower  in  physique — with  the  introduction  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  of  lower  physique  into  the 
mines,  which  one  would  suppose  would  be  a  cause  for 
increased    absenteeism,    I   mean    the   introduction   of 
these   men   filling   the   place  of   those  who   had  gone 
to    the    war ;    you    would    have    thought    that    the 
absenteeism  would  increase.     In  point  of  fact,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  of   voluntary   absenteeism 
from  the  year  1913.    It  was  5-7  per  cent,  to  the  year 
1917   when  it   was  3'9   per   cent.     That   was  also    in 
the  face  of  an  increasing  rate  of  wage.    It  has  al«  ay§ 
been  contended,  and  I  think  rightly  contended,  that 
a   wave  of    increased  absenteeism   follows  a  wave  of 
increasing   rate  of  pay,   but   such  has   not   been   the 
case  recently,  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  one  cause. 
The  Coalmining  Organisation  Committee  early  on,  find- 
ing this  proved  the  most  fruitful  field  for  what  one 
may  call  the  recovery  of  output,  directed  its  energies 
through    the    miners'    representatives,    through    the 
holding     of     meetings,     through     propaganda     work, 
through    pointing    out  to  the   miners  that    it  was   a 
patriotic  duty  to  make  the  best  possible  effort  for  Ihe 
country-— I  can  only  attribute  it  to  that,  and  the  Coal 
Controller  carried  on  the  process  and  we  esablished  at 
collieries     throughout    the    United     Kingdom    Joint 
Absenteeism  Committees.     I  think  one  is  justified  in 
hoping  that  absenteeism  may  continue  to  reduce,  and 
that  it  will  provide  a  mitigating  factor. 

5162.  Chairman:    You  have  the  Report  of  the  27th 
May,  1915.     Will  you  read  the  passage  from  that?— 
"  The  reduction  of  avoidable  absenteeism  from  work  on 
the  days  on  which  the  mines  are  open  for  work  pre- 
sents,, we  are  positive,  the  best  means  for  increasing 
the  output,  and  we  are  confident  that  much  can  be 
done  in  this  direction."     Then  they  put  forward  as  a 
conservative   estimate   a   possible  increase    in  output 
due  to  elimination  of  absenteeism  of  about  14,000,000 
tons  per  annum.     At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind   that  absenteeism  is  greater   in  the  case  of 
hewers,  hence  the  figure  9  per  cent,  does  not  show  the 
time   lost  by   them;    but   over   all    the    underground 
workers  it  comes  to  14,000,000.     The  supposition  that 
voluntary  absenteeism  will  disappear  altogether  is  not 
within  the  realm  of  reasonable  practicability,  I  think. 
There  is  another  possibility  which  might  be  adopted  to 
mitigate  loss  of  output,  and  that  would  be  by  increas- 
ing the  length  effective  working  time  of  the  hewer  at 
the  face  by  conveying  him  to  his  work  by  more  rapid 
means  than  his  own  legs,  and  that  is  conveyance  of 
persons  to  and  from  their  work  by  mechanical  haulage  ; 
conveyance    of   persons    underground    by   mechanical 
means  is  adopted  and  might  be  more  largely  utilised 
without    increase    of   accidents ;    in   fact,   rather   the 
reverse.     Under  suitable  safeguards  a  possible  saving 
of  time  is  indicated  where  the  method  of  haulage  i? 
that   known    as   the  main    and   tail    rope   system   of 
haulage,    a  system   necessary    under   certain    circum- 
stances, and  notablv  so  in  South  Wales.     For  reasons 
which  I  can  state  the  saving  available  in  respect  of  the 
endless  rope  system  of  haulage  would  be  of  very  small 
extent.     The  main  and  tail  system  of  haulage  is  the 
convevance  of  trains  bv  rope  haulage,  and  the  rate  of 
travelling  is  anything  fro.ni  7  to  8,  10.  11  or  12  miles 
per  hour.     The  rate  of  a  man  travelling  underground 
will  certainly  be  under  3  miles  an  hour.   I  was  about  to 
remark  some  mines  nre  fitted  with  the  endless  rope  sys- 
tem of  haulage,  and  the  rate  of  haulage  there  varies, 
for  reasons  I  need  not  go  into,  but  which  you  may 
take  from  me  are  neressnry,  vnrv  from  something  llSS" 
two  to  four  miles  per  hour,  and  the  saving  in  time  in 
such  cases  would  therefore,  be  correspondingly  small,  I 
mean  for  the  transport  men.     It  is  only  right  to  point 
out  there  is  naturally  a  margin,  a  very  marked  margin, 
though  not  possible  to  the  same  extent  as  there  wa* 
when  the  Eight  Hours  Act  came  into  operation,  be- 
cause to  a  large  extent  it  has  not  been  taken  ad- 
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vantage  of,  but  still  it  is  there.     Another  point  which 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Committee  on  the  Eight, 
Ho ure  for  Miner*  has  since  been  reported,  and  was,  as 
I  happen  to  know,  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent 
as  a  mitigating  effect,  is  the  utilisation  to  a  greater 
extent  than   at  present  of   the  upcast  shaft  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  coal  or  for  lowering  and  raising 
persons  where  the  shaft  constitutes  a  narrow  neck  of 
the  bottle.     I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  a 
coal  mine  there  are  three  possible  narrow  necks  to  the 
bottle.     The  shaft  in  some  cases  is  the  narrow  neck  ;  in 
other  cases  the  haulage,  and,  thirdly,     the  face.       I 
mean  it  is  from  that  in  some  cases  the  arrangements 
for  hauling  and  for  winding  coal  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  what  the  face  will  provide  in  coal.    The  narrow 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  the  term  introduced  at  thf  tinio 
of  the   Right  Hours  Committee,  and   it  explains  the 
petition.      Where    the    shaft  constitutes  the   narrow 
neck  nf  the  bottle  there  is  provided  in  some  cases  a 
powiible  means  of  relief,  but   it  cannot  be  used  to  a 
large  extent,  although  it  is  already  utilised   in  some 
esses;  but   owing  to  the  position  in  relation  to   the 
workings  it  could   not  in   other  cases  be  made  avail- 
able short  of  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.     The  shaft  is  10  placed  in  relation  to  the  work- 
ings that  certain  road*  would  have  to  be  made  and 
equipped   in    order   to  render   the  shaft  available  for 
winding    con).      I    wish  -to   point    that   out.      Simul- 
taneously, decking  of  cages,  and  improvement  in  wind- 
ing plant,  would  in  some  cases  expedite  winding  and 
increase  the  drawing  per  hour.     Those  are  point*  also 
mentioned    in   the   Eight   Hour*   Committee   Report, 
and  I  would  like  to  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the 
possibility    of    considerably    increminc    the    winding 
power  of  a  shaft  by  mean*  nf  dmiM"  decking-     Font* 
yean  ago,  before  I  became  a  Government  -errant     I 
was  til*  Managing  Director  of  a  group  of  coTlierim 
and    iron    works   and   we   arranged    there    Mr   three 
decks  to  our  cages  and  the  narrow  nerk  nf  the  bottle 
WM  the  shaft.     We  there  instituted  an  arrangement 
•  hereby  the  three  decks  of  the  rage  were  all  loaded 
at  once  by  an  hydraulic  arrangement,  and  were  all 
unloaded  at  the  same  time.     I  have  not  in  my  mind 
the  figure  of  the  increase  per  diem  of  the  drawings, 
but  it  was  very  marked  indeed.     Where  the  limiting 
factor  is  ai  the  face;  that  is.  when  the  face  in  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  this  is  more  probably 
the  more  common  can<e,  relief  can  be  sought  in  two 
directions.     (1)  By    the    possible    extension     of     the 
multiple  «hift  <rst*m,  and  (1)  the  extension   in   use 
nf  such   labour-saving   appliance*  as  mechanical  coal 
cutters  and  conveyor*.     The  introduction  nf  a  doable 
«bift  of  coal  hewers  in  those  district*  where  it  was 
not  rommonlv  adopted  would  lead  to  the  absorption 
of  all  the  labour  now  available,  in   itself  a  desirable 
consummation  ;   henides  greatlv  increasing  output,  it* 
•reduction  wnnld  He  attended  by  increased  safetv. 
a*  the  face  wnnld  advance  more  regular! v      In  some 
district.     nsm«-lr,   in   South  Wai**,     Ha    introduction 
woaM.  I   fear,   be  opposed  by  the  miners.       T  know 
van     an     apprehension    at    the    time    of    the 
'tours  Committee   that  there  would   nnt     be    a 
sufficient   number  of  men   t«   fill    in   the   mm  plenum* 
required  to  extend   the  multiple  shaft  srstem :    but 
drawing     nnon      more     recent      experience— namelv. 
the      period      covered     h»      the      war.      T      am       in- 
to    believe     that      that     apprehension      wa*. 
as     to    some     extent       a     needlens     one.     We     have 
this     effect,     that     over       400.000.       slightlv       over 
4/¥>.Onr>   miners,    w»r*   taVen    from   the  coal    mines  of 
thi«  country  rlnrin"  the  war  period,  and  their  place* 
were  filled  in     T  think  I  sm   nVbt  in  the  figure,  hut 
m   no  corrected     to  within  the  preexisting  figure 
•hort  onlv  nf  120.000.     that  is  to  sav,  in  that 
I  there  entered  the  mines  the  hovs  nf  the  miners, 
old   miners  returning    to  the    mine*,   and    w>    forth   a 
"•  of  reruns  equal  to  something  like  270.000  or 
JflflOfm      Tf  that  were  so  nnce  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
«inpose  that  the  mine*  would  strain  be  attractive   to 
liVc  extent,  no  doubt  bv  reason  of  the  better  pav :  so  I 
think  the  necessary  men  might  bo  forthcoming.     The 
rejrtilar  and  continuous  advance  as  regards  the  safety 
Is  <invions  to  all   mining  m»n.     The  quicker  the  fnco 
mores  and  tho  more  re«rnlarlv  it  more-  the  less  clanger 


there  is  from  falls  of  ground.  As  to  the  labour-saving 
appliances,  I  would  like  to  put  in  at  this  juncture  a 
table*  I  have  had  extracted  showing  the  actual  growth 
in  the  use  of  mechanical  coal-cutters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  year  1903  to  the  year  1917  in- 
clusive, and  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
rear  1903  to  1916  inclusive.  I  have  not  the  figures 
later  than  1917.  If  I  might  go  on.  You  will  see  that 
in  the  year  1903  there  were  643  machines,  mechanical 
coal-cutters,  in  operation  in  the  ''nited  Kingdom,  pro- 
ducing about  5,250,000  tons.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  same  year  'here  were  6,658  such 
machines,  producing  69,500,000  tons.  In  the  year  191C 
there  were  3,459  machines  in  operation  in  Great 
Britain,  producing  26,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  were  16,'97  such  machines,  ~ro- 
iluci-  .000  tons.  I  have  not  the  figures  later 

than   1916  for  America,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1917  the  number  of  machines  had  risen 
to    3,799,     and     the    coal    cut    by    them    amounted 
"  VX),000  tons.     I  do  not  wish  this  statement  to 
be   regarded   as  an    unfavourable  comparison   of   our 
efficiency    in    this    respect   with    that  of  the   United 
States  of  America  for  this  reaaon,  that  the  geological 
conditions  are  so  diverse;  it  M  very  hard  indeed  to 
make  a  comparison.     When   comparisons  of  the  out- 
put   per    man  .employed    in   America   are   quoted    to 
show  how    very  much  greater   'he   output   per   man 
is  a*  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  worth- 
less  to  mo  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  because  I 
want    to   know   something   of    the    conditions    under 
which   the  ooal   i*  produced.     The  seams  in   America 
are  very  much  nearer  the  surface;  the  ooal  is  much 
more  easy  to  get ;  it  is  a  lew  distance  carried  under- 
ground ;  seams  are  very  much  thicker,  and  so  forth,  so 
•  •mparisnn  is  not  of  very  much  use  to  me.     This 
table  allows  the  growth  of  machinery  which  was  avail- 
able  as  showing  how   far  has  boon   tho  development 
in  this  country  of  the  machine*,  namely  from  643  in 
the  yew   1903   to   the  year   1917  of  3.799.     Year  by 
year  there  are  a   grentor    number   of   machine*  em- 
ployed.    I  do  not  think  that  one  would  be  regarded 
as  a  false  prophet  if  one.  said  thai  the  rate  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  that  this  fact  provides  •  very 
important  mitigating  effect.    Th*n  again  I  would  like 
to  sound  this  note  of  warning.     It  is  quite  rnsh  and 
quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  mechanical  coal-cutters 
can    be  employed    broadcast    in    all    coalfield*.     They 
are  quite  impossible  of  application  in  a  grout  number 
of  the  Welch  coal  mines,  snd  not  inly  in  the  Welsh  coal 
mines  but  in   a   number  of  other  coal  mines    in  the 
Pnitcd  Kingdom  because  the  coal  will  not  stand  to  be 
cat.    No  sooner  doe*  the  machine  proceed  to  work  on  the 
face  than  the  coal  falls  npon  it.     You  mieht  sny  you 
can  stay   up  the  coal,    but    then    the   machine   rannot 
travel.     Again    th«»   condition    of    tho   roof  doe*   not 
allow  of  the  application.     Whereas   in  the  case  of  a 
man,  the  human  coal  machine,  he  can  follow  his  work 
at  a  well  timbered  face.     With  the  timber  fairly  close 
to  tho  face  you  cannot  applv  a  mechanical  coal-cutter. 
Well,  taking  that  into  considers  t-'orn.  there,  is  no  doiibt 
this  type  of  machine  could  be.  and  will  be.  emploved  to 
a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present. 

r>l'v'-  Iffck  Bobrrt  Xmillir:  'Are  thc«e  machines 
rr'frrreJF^ff  all  reallv  cutting  machines  in  the  aenae 
of  undercutting  machines  not  long  wall?  ' 
M6-1.  Thev  are  heavv  machine"9  Certainly. 
SlftS.  Have,  yon  circulated  in  this  area "  all  of 
the  boring  now  is  compressed  air  boring  in  American 
instead  of  hand  boring?  That  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. All  this  table  purport*  to  put  forward  is 
the  number  of  coal-cutting  machines  of  all  sort*  thnt 
are  applied  to  coal  cutting,  but  not  to  drilling 
machines  for  driving  hnrd  headincs  snd  so  forth  :  *ior 
are  the  machines  emploved  for  drilling  conl  for  the 
purpose  of  blasting.  Thcv  nre  not  included  :  thoio 
given  are  purelv  and  «implv  coal  cutting  machines 

ftinirman:  You  have  now  told  us.  I  think,  some 
nf  the.  mitigating  rircn instances.  You  first,  of  all 
rlrew  onr  attention  (})  to  prevention  of  stoppages 
due  to  lack  of  transport  or  wagons.  (2)  reduction  of 
sWnteojsm.  M  conveyance  of  per«ons  to  nnrl  from 
treir  worV  nr  irerhanic.il  haulage.  (4)  the  uti'i«ntion 
nf  the  ttnrs't  shnft.  f-M  the  limultaneous  decking  of 
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cages  and  improvement  in  the  winding  plant,  (6)  to 
multiple  shifts,  and  (7)  to  labour-saving  contrivances. 
Just  before  I  finish  that,  could  you  here  tell  us,  or 
would  it  come  later,  about  the  stocking  of  coal  and 
filling  from  stock? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Shall  we  hear  about  con- 
veyors in  this  connection? 

5166.  Chairman:   I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 
Are  you  coming  to  that  later? — If  I  may  say  so,  Mr. 
Balfour   has   reminded   me  of   a   point  which   was   in 
my  mind  which  would  pro"perly  come  in  in  connection 
with   coal   cutting.      I   had   quite    forgotten   for   the 
moment   the   question  of    stocking.     I    will    come   to 
that,  if  I  may,  immediately  afterwards.     On  the  sub- 
ject   of    conveyors.     Conveyors    are    being    employed 
more  and  more.     Their  application  to  mining  did  not 
synchronise  with  the  introduction  of  mechanical  coal 
cutters;    they    were    a    later    invention,    largely   the 
outcome  of  the  genius  of  my  friend  Colonel  Blackett, 
a   coal   owner    in   Durham.       The    function   of   these 
machines   is   to  convey   the   coal   cut   usually  by   the 
mechanical  coal  cutters  along  the  face  into  the  roads 
and  into  the  tubs.     They  can  be  applied  to  work  with 
coal  cutters  or  they  can  be  applied  quite  apart,  and 
they  are  a  means,   and  a  very  important  means,   of 
saving  of  cost  for  that  reason.    Where  you  have  to 
put  your  gateways,  that  is,  the  roads  leading  up  to 
the  face,  11  or  12  yards  apart  in  order  to  enable  the 
coal  hewer  to  cast  his  coal  5  or  6  yards  on  the  one 
side  and  5  or  6  yards  on  the  other  side,  you  can,   if 
you  apply  a  conveyor,  put  your  gateways  a  very  much 
greater  distance  apart,  40,  50  or  even  60  yards,  and 
thereby  save  a  very  considerable  item  of  cost  neces- 
sitated in  shooting  down  the  top  to  make  height  for 
what  would  be  otherwise  intervening  gateways.    You 
can  apply  it  with  man  power — to  serve  man  power — 
or  you  can  apply  a  conveyor,  and  this  is  the  commoner 
way,   to  serve  the  coal  cutting  machine.     They   are 
very     considerable     and      important      labour-saving 
appliances.     What  I  have  said  on  the  prevention  of 
the     application     in    some    cases  of  mechanical   coal 
cutters    is   largely    applicable    to    the    application   of 
coal  conveyors  also,  namely,   the  nature  of  the  roof 
and  the  position  of  the  timbering  necessitated  thereby. 

5167.  Are    they    largely    in    use    now? — They    are 
largely  in  use,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
plant  during  the  period  of  the  war,  conveyors,   as  I 
know,  because  I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  reporting 
on  priority  for  machinery,  in  so  far  as  it  was  applic- 
able to  coal  mines  in  this  country,   and     know  that 
again   and   again   applications  for  conveyors  had  to 
be  turned  down  because   of  the   exigencies   of   other 
industries  in  the  war,  and  so  on. 

5168.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:   War  material ?— Yes,  war 
material,   and  so  on,   so  that  their  growth  has  been 
stopped  somewhat  of  late. 

5169.  Chairman:    You   told   us   of  certain  districts 
in  which  the  coal  cutting  machines  were  not  able  so 
readily  to  be  used.      Were    they   the   same   districts 
where   conveyors    cannot    be    so    readily    used? — No, 
conveyors  can  be  used  in  some  few  cases  where  perhaps 
coal  cutters  cannot  be  used,  but  generally  speaking, 
what  I  have  said  of  coal  cutters  is  applicable  to  con- 
veyors. 

5170.  Mr.  Herbert  'Smith :    Can    you  give  us  .any 
figures  for  five  years  before  the  war  as  to  the  number 
of  conveyors  that  were  in  use?— I  have  not  got  them 
here,  but  I  could  get. them,  and  I  think  they  would 
be  rather  illuminating* 

5171.  I  think  they  have  not  gone  up  very  fast?— 
Would  you  mind  making  a  note  for  me  and  I   will 
certainly   endeavour  to  get  them. 

Chairman :  Would  it  be  convenient  to  come  now 
to  the  improved  methods  of  stocking  coal  and  filling 
from  stock,  or  would  you  take  that  later? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  On  the  point  of  the  last  par- 
ticulars, we  have  the  particulars  for  coal  cutters  up 
to  1916.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  conveyors 
up  to  the  same  time? 

Chairman:  Certainly,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
whole. 

Witness :  With  regard  to  stocking,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  of  all  that  great  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  stocking  coal  owing  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  country  in  South  Wales,  the  steam  coal 
area,  on  account  of  the  narrow  valleys,  and  so  forth. 


I  would  like  to  say  also  that  coal  that  is  stocked 
deteriorates,  but  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  greater 
in  respect  of  the  coal  of  some  districts  than  others. 
I  should  say  that  the  coal  in  South  Staffordshire 
deteriorates  quicker  than  any  other  coal,  but 
the  steam  coal  of  South  Wales  also  deteriorates 
very  rapidly.  I  should  say  the  steam  coal  of  Northum- 
berland deteriorates  less  rapidly  possibly  than  any 
other  coal.  I  happen  to  have  looked  into  that  subject, 
and  that  is  my  opinion. 

5172.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Gas  coal  deteriorates?— 
All     highly     bituminous     coals     would,    of     courso. 
naturally,  more  especially  gas  coal,  deteriorate  rather 
quickly.    Having  managed  for  some  years  steam  coal 
collieries  in  Northumberland  amongst  others,  I  know 
that  want  of  shipping  is  a  source  of  trouble  in  normal 
times  just  as  in  abnormal   times.     You   may  arrange 
for  your  pits  to  work  and  go  to  bed  with  a  quiet  mind 
and   receive  a   telephone  message  to  the   effect  that 
such   and   such   a   ship  that  you   expected,    is   storm 
stayed,     and     what    not,     and    then    you     have    to 
blow  the  colliery  horn  to  let  the  men  know  that  the 
pit  will  be  idle  next  day.     That  used  to  be  a  source 
of  worry,  whereas  if  you  could  stock  your  coal  profit- 
ably it  will  not  matter.       During  the  war  the  Coal- 
Mining     Organisation     looked    into   this    matter  and 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  collieries  advising  them 
to  stock  as  far  as  possible,  a.nd  a  very  large  quantity 
of    coal    was    put    into    stock    running    into    several 
millions  of   tons,  especially  in   Northumberland,    and 
I    think    in    Fife,    but    in    Northumberland    a    very 
great  deal  was  put  into  stock.     Cramlington  colliery 
had  a  very  great  deal  in  stock. 

5173.  We   had   a    return   showing   the   stock    every 
week? — The   trouble  was  want  of   adequate   arrange- 
ments for  filling  this  coal  out  of  stock;  none  existed. 
It   has   been   customary   for   years  and   years  to   put 
some  coal  into  stock,  especially  small  coal,  and  let  it  lie 
there  for  years  until  a  good  market  came  along  and 
it   would    pay   to    fill    up.      Recently   some   collieries 
obtained  steam  shovels  and   such  like  arrangements, 
which     allowed    of    their     filling     from     stock     very 
much    more    quickly.      The    point    I    wish   to    make 
is    that    heretofore    there    has    been    practically    no 
means  with   very   few   exceptions   other   than   simply 
"  teaming  by  "  as  we  call  it,  and  filling  with  the  hand 
shovel.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  possible  to  arrange 
for  proper  stocking  bins  which  could  be  fed  by  travel- 
ling belts  and  unloaded  in  like    manner    by    steam 
shovels.     There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  break- 
age, and  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion, but  nothing  like  the  amount  of  breakage  that 
takes  place  under  the  system  of  simply  teaming  by 
and   filling   by  hand.     It  would   be  quicker   also.     I 
think  it  would  be  time  well  spent  to  investigate  means 
that  are  being  adopted   in  this  connection   in  other 
countries,  notably  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

5174.  I  suppose  even  the  construction  of  these  bins 
would  depend  on  the  above-ground  facilities? — Yes. 

5175.  Of  course,  you  know  Hilda  Colliery  in  South 
Shields? — Yes.     With  some  collieries,  owing  to  their 
position  and  the  configuration  of  the  country,  stock- 
ing would  be  impossible. 

5176.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    The  Americans  mostly 
unload  by  gravity,  I  believe? — I  believe  they  do,  yes. 
They  have   gone   very    fully    into  that.     Just   before 
passing  from  this  I  should  tike  to  say,  it  is  a  matter 
one    has    looked    into,    it    is    well    worthy    of    con- 
sideration   whether    stocking    of    certain    coals    could 
not    be   carried   on   under   water.     It  is   being   done 
elsewhere.     It  is  being  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco.       That  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  investigation. 

5177.  Chairman:     Does     that    conclude    your     re 
marks  upon  the  first  head,   the  probable  effect  of  a 
further  limitation   of  hours   of  employment  in   point 
of  reduction  of  effective  working  time  and  consequent 
reduction  of  output? — It  does. 

5178.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:    Do  you  mind  saying  a 
word  about  this  dumping  under  water:    it  is  quite 
news   to   me;   do   you    know   what  it   means? — What 
they  do   is  they  construct  large  tanks  and   feed   the 
coal  by  travelling  arrangements  into  those    the  same 
as  you  would  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,   and  there  is 
a  depth  of  several  feet  of  water  over  the  top  of  the 
coal.     It  has  this   advantage,   that  it   preserves   the 
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quality  of  the  ix«il  in  respect  of  its  volatile  consti- 
tuents. 

'.  Chairman:  Now  will  you  come  to  point  No. 
"  The  bearing  that  the  limitation  in  the  daily  time 
of  employment  has  on  (a)  The  health  of  the  workers. 
.it«  to  the  worker*:-  With  regard  to 
ii  the  Eight  Hours  Committee  stated  in  their 
report  at  page  49:  "  The  information  available  which 
would  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  OB  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  limitation  of  the  working  day 
upon  the  health  of  coal  miners  i*  of  the  scantiest 
nature,  but  so  far  aa  the  evidence  goes  it  tend*  to 
•how  that  the  standard  of  health  at  the  workers  is 
lowest  in  those  districts  where  the  longest  hours  are 
worked."  Lancashire  and  South  Wales  were  the 
district*  where  the  longest  hours  were  workwl, 
and  I  should  like  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  higher  mortality  among  the. 
male  persons  in  those  districts  can  be  attributed  to 
the  length  of  the  working  hour*.  I  think  one  must 
in  all  fairness  and  truth  say  that,  because  there  is 
another  factor  that  enters  into  consideration  in  the 
case,  and  that  is  this,  the  arrangement*  for  bousing 
in  tho»e  d:*tricta,  generally  the  hygienic  conditions, 
and  the  climatic  -»lv  who  hn« 

travelled  up  the  narrow  hot  valleys  in  South  Wales 
and  seen  the  more  or  leas  crowded  and  congested 
state  would  not  live  there  preferably  to,  say,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Again,  if  ynn  take.  sav. 
Lancajhire,  the  collieries  are  frequently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  large  towns  and*  are  also  on 
th*  western  side  of  Britain,  those  facts  mav 
be  adduced,  and  legitimately  adduced,  a*  a  reason 
tie  higher  mortality  among  the  male  person*, 
which  is  all  we  have  to  guide  us  on.  So  that,  whikt 
we  fonnd  that  the  health  was  least  where  the  longest 
hoars  were  worked,  it  may  be  that  the  fact  of  the 
longer  boars  being  worked  in  districts  where  the  con- 

-••  *arh   as  I   have  indicated  might  be  ad- 
vanced with  equal  force,  so  we  did  not  say  very  modi 
about  that.     But  there  it  is ;  that  is  all  I  can  sav  on 
.ubject. 

•-.   Wtllinmt:  Are  there  any  statistic* 
i me  into  force  on  these 

point.-  I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  but  I  have  not 
rfot  them  at  th*  moment 

'ild  we  get  those? 
•„„„     I  will  make  a  note  of  that,  yes. 

•<r    we    VOmu    to   the   question  of    safe! 
regard  to  safetv,    I 
table.;  they  are  marked  "A  It       and  "  ( 

51*.  have  then  here.    Table  "  A."   show- 

ing the  hoars  of  shift  in  which  fatal  accidents  under 
and  above  ground  occurred  in  Manchester  (North 
and  East  Lancashire)  and  Ireland  District,  at  mine* 
under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  daring  the  period  1906  to 

I   von  just  help  us  with  regard  to  il 

will  see  that  the  number  of  fatal  accident* 
which  occurred  in  th*  flrn  honr  were  06.  and  the* 
were  the  bighcnt ;  in  the  eleventh  hoar  there  was  one, 
which  was  the  lowest,  and  the  grade  is  more  or  lew 
"n  the  downward  ten<!  a*  from  the  8r»t  hour  to  the 
last  hour.  I  might  point  out.  however,  that  during 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  shift  it  was  K.  which  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  8r*t  hour. 

6183.  Mr  I:  II  Tn.rnry.  Doe*  -.hi*  take  account 
of  the  varving  niimher  of  men  employed  at  different 
hours?  When  you  *ay  there  is  one  fatal  am*!. -ri- 
al the  eleventh  hour,  supposing  there  wa*  only  one 
man  in  the  pit  at  the  eleventh  hour,  does  it  take 
that  into  account?— It  would  be  a  100  per 
fatal 

•  •*  it  take  account  of  the  varying  man 
employed  over  varying  hours  ?— If  400  persons  go 
down  in  the  shift  and  there  i*  no  fatality  400  persons 
come  up  at  the  end  of  the  shift. 

5185.  Mr.    lt»>.'rl    Sm>  '      i   rsn    see    a    great 

drop   from    the  eigth   hoar   to  the   ninth   hour,   whirh 
rather  brine*  out   that  point '     Yes.     Take  the  first 
eighth     whirh    woiiM   l«e  the  fairest   way  of   re 
girding  i'  I   figure  f.ir  the  fir«t  hour  si 

is  the  fiarure  f.ir  the  eighth  hour  There  i»  a  sudden 
drop  whirh  exemplifies  your  point.  The  shift  had 

What  M  that  eleventh  hour ; 
where  dom  it  exist  in  any  colliery  working  ?     If  men 


nre  retained  in  the  pit  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
to  perform  work  uncompleted  through  any  unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

r.  I  thought  you  meant  the  working  shift? — No. 
-     Mi.   Evan   Williams:    It  is  emergency  work? 
Yes. 

5189.  Chairman  :    Section   1,  Sub-section   (2)  of  the 
-That  U  it.     Then  table  (B)  shows  the  hour  of 

the  shift  in  which  non-fatal  accidents  under  and  above 
ground  occurred  in  the  Manchester  (North  and  East 
Lancashire)  and  Ireland  District  at  mines  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Act  during  the  period  1906  and  191;!. 
The  same  observation  is  true  with  regard  to  that  :i.- 
I  made  with  regard  to  the  first ;  and  tho  third  table 
(C)  is  a  summary  showing  hour  of  shift  in  which  the 
fatal  and  non-fat.nl  accidents  under  nnd  ubore  ground 
occurred  in  the  Manchester  (North  and  Kast  Lan- 
cashire) and  Ireland  District  at  mines  under  tho 
Coal  Mines  Act  during  the  period  1906  to  1913 
inclusive. 

5190.  Mr.   I-', <ink  ll<»l<jti:    Is  this  tho  only  district 
you  are  ab'e  to  get  the  statistics  from  ;  this  is  North 
and  K.art  Lancashire  including  Ireland? — YOB.     Those 
are    so   very   detailed    I    thought    they    would    be    of 
interest,    but   I    hare   another   table    which    I   should 
like    to   circulate  now  called   "  Coal    Mines    Regula- 
tion uroary   showing   the   hour   of   shift    m 
which  the  fatal* accidents  occurred  in  the  years  1900 
to  11- 

5191.  Jfr.    Hubert  Smillif  :    Do  you    exclude   explo- 
sion*?—It  is  all  forms  of  accidents  entirely,  explosion* 
included. 

.  Chairman  :  Perhaps  you  will  just  draw  our 
intention  to  that?— You  see  that  the  hours  of  the 
•Jiift  are  given  in  the  aame  way  as  they  wore  given 
in  the  small  tables,  and  the  bottom  horizontal  column 
gives  the  total  of  all  accident*.  490  for  those  six 
years,  in  the  case  of  the  first  hour.  .V7  in  the  case 
of  the  9th  hour,  397  in  the  caee  of  the  9th  hour. 
There  you  will  see  that  the  highest  figure  of  all  if 
in  th*  3rd  hour.  Then  the  big  branch  at  the  bottom 
gives  the  percentage  figure*  which  is  perhaps  a  more 

tit  form. 

.'il!W.  Yes.  I  follow  -  Then  I  have  aim  a  table  jtiich 
I  will  r-irrulnte  showing  the  death  rates  and  the 
persons  injured  |»T  1,000  persons  employed  under  the 
Coal  Mine*  Act  during  the  year*  1903  to  1918. 

'••nr\j.  May  I  a*k  what  accidents 
are  referred  to  here  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it 
up? 

: rni nn  :    Ye*. 

5194.  Sir  /     '  '      -vi  M»nr,, .  AVh.it  dan  of  accident 
i   refer  to?     I«  thii  the  seven  days  and  over? — 
hese  are  the  accidents  of  all  sorta — even  neven 
davs'  accidents. 

6198.  These    are    all    r<-[x,rt..l    :u  >  ill-  nt.-5     All     re- 
ported accidents.     These  are  what  they  railed  serion« 
nt*  reportable  to  the  Inspector  .if  Mines. 

5196.  Mr.   P.  IF.   f'nnpfr:    Tmler  the   Mr         \ 
t'nder    the    Mine*   Art   exclusive   of   the 'seven    days' 
accidents. 

/.  T.   forgi'  :    Might  I  pat  a  question   to  Sir 
Richar-1' 

firman-   Yes. 

IFirweHf  TTiis  is  on  Sir  Leo's  point;  may  I  answer 
that  first?     There  are  three  classes  of  accident  :  then- 
iv  the  f.it.il    r  .  i.lent.  there  is  the  non-fatal  but  serious 
nt   reportable  to  the  Inspector   of   Mines,    and 
there  are  the  accidents  divinling  f  !.iy*.     The 

Ant  portion  of  this  table  deals  with  fatal  accident* 
The  last  column  but  one  deals  with  now  fatal  accidents 
retried  to  the  inspector  *erion»  accident*,  that  i». 
and  the  ln«t  column  of  all  deal*  with  non-fatal  a"ci- 
denta  disabling  for  more  than  seven  days.  Those  latter 
figure*  were  commenced  to  be  given  in  the  year  190S 
and  were  discontinued  when  the  wnr  broke  out.  They 
are  in  the  last  column.  Thst  explains  the  table.  I 
irot  this  specially  because  earlier  on  Sir  Leo  raise.) 
that  point. 

5197.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fnnjif.  I  suppose  the  object  of  th  - 
statement  is  to  show   in   the  case  of  each   man  in  an 
aggregate  sense,  of  rour*e.   the  chance*  he  has  of  an 

•it   in   the,  different   hours  of  the  day?-  This  last 
i-«  different   from  the  one  circulated  before. 

5198.  I    i  •!.          \  I    I..-K   yniir   pardon. 


:•  M  I 
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The  small  Table  "  A  "  is  to  show  the  effect  of  acci- 
dents in  point  of  hour  of  work. 

5199.  In  the  case  of  the  one  killed  in  the    eleventh 
hour,  was  that  a  man  working  the  whole    of    the    11 
hours,  or  was  that  the  first  hour  of  the  shift?— As  I 
pointed  out,  and  the  Chairman  read  the  portion  of 
the  Act  dealing  with  it,  it  is  men  retained  in  the  mine 
to    perform    work    uncompleted    through    unforeseen 
circumstances. 

5200.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  May  I  ask  you  have 
you  worked  out  on  this  what  would  be  the  saving  in 
lives   and   the   saving    in  serious  accidents,    and  the 
saving  in  the  three  classes  of  accidents,  if  the  hours 
of  working  were  shortened  by  two  per   day? — No,  I 
have  not  worked  that  out. 

5201.  The  saving  in  quantity  of  life  and  limbs? — 
I  have  not  worked  that  out,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  work  it  out;  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  surmise. 

5202.  Yes,  quite?— But  I    should   like    to   say  this 
in   explanation   of   the   higher    death    rate    and    the 
greater  occurrence   of  serious  accidents  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  shift  as  compared  with  the  later  por- 
tion of  the  shift,  that  it  is  what  one  might  expect 
when    a   working    place  has  been  standing    for    any 
period,  over  night  or  over  day ;  the  men  entering  that 
place  and  working  in  it,  however  careful  the  inspec- 
tion may  have  been   prior  to  their  entry,   would   be 
more   liable  to   accident  from   falls  of   ground    than 
they  would  when  they  had  been  working  in  the  place" 
for  some  time.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  maintain 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  more  regular 
is    the    advancement   of   the    face,    the    less  liability 
there  is  to  accident  from  falls  of  ground.    Now  might 
I  at  this  juncture  just  say  this,  certain,  I  will   not 
gay  criticisms,   or   if   they  were  criticisms,    perfectly 
fair   criticisms,  were  advanced   at   one   stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission  of   the  work  of   the 
Inspectorate,  and  so  forth. 

5203.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  want  you  to  deal  with  that.'' 
—There  is  a  little  note  that  I  prepared  which  I  should 
like  to  read,  which  deals  with  those   points   as   they 
were  raised.     The  Act  of  1911  was  based,  that  is  the 
Safety  Act,  on  complete  responsibility  of  the  manager 
who  is  held  responsible  not  only  for  defaults  due  to 
personal  neglect,  but,  unless  he  shows  that  he  has  done 
everything  in  his  power,  for  any  default  of  any  other 
person  in  the  pit.     This  scheme  is  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines  which  immediately 
preceded     the     Act.      Any    system     of     independent 
deputies,    examiners    and   firemen,   is    not   consistent 
with  this  principle,  and  was  rejected  by  the  majority 
—not  all ;  I  believe  Mr.  Smillie  was  in  a  minority— 
of  the  Royal  Commission.     (2)  The  Act  of  1911  pro- 
vided a  new  safety  code  for  mines,  but  this  code  did 
not   come   fully   into   operation   until   the  middle   of 
1913,  and  owing  to  abnormal  conditions  due  to  the 
war   its    effect    cannot    yet   be    estimated.     The    Act, 
moreover,  left  some  difficult  problems  to  be  worked 
out,  and  investigations  on  scientific  lines,  for  the  sake 
of    example,    coal    dust   explosions    and   spontaneous 
combustion,   and  these  enquiries   were  suspended  by 
the  war.     As  regards  coal  dust  explosions,  the  Miners' 
Federation  asked   for  further   time   to   consider   the 
effect  of  stone  dust  on  health.     (3)  Apart  from  more 
stringent  inspection  and  regulation  most  hope  for  the 
reduction  of  accidents  lies  in  greater  co-operation  of 
owners,    managers    and    miners    which    can    best    be 
acquired  by  pit  safety  committees.     The  Home  Office 
approached   both    mine  owners    and  miners    for    this 
purpose.     (4)    The'  inspection   staff   had   been   subse- 
quently increased  previously  to  the  war.     39  inspec- 
tors   in    1907   and    89   in    1914,    was   the    staff.      Un- 
doubtedly the  maximum  limit  has  by  no  means  been 
yet  reached.     I   think   it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
mention  those  points  before  I  leave  the  question  of 
safety  and  health. 

5204.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith;  When  you   give  us  the 
number  of  inspectors  will  you  give  us  the  number  of 
shafts  that  have  been  opened  during  the  same  time? — 
I    daroaay   we   could   do   that ;    it   would   be  a   little 
difficult,  but  perhaps  we  could  do  it.     You  want  the 
number  of  mines  or  shafts? 

5205.  The  number  of  mines    and    the    number    of 
persons  employed? — Yes. 

5200.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    May  I   ask  if  there 


is  any  record  of  the  number  of  mines  visited  per 
annum  by  the  Inspectors? — Yes,  we  keep  them.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  been  lent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Mr.  Walker  would  be  able  to  answer 
questions  better  than  I  as  to  what  had  happened 
during  the  last  two  years,  but  I  should  like  to  say 
this:  One  of  my  duties  was  to  inspect  an  elaborate 
statement  as  to  mines  visited  and  so  on  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  inspectorate  to  see  if  there  was  any 
weakness  in  the  inspection  and  bringing  it  up  if  there 
were. 

5207.  Chairman :    Does    that   conclude     what     you 
desire  to  place  before  the  Commission    upon    health 
and  safety? — It  does. 

5208.  Now   will  you  kindly   come  to   Head  3,   the 
effect  on  the"  coal-mining  industry    in    point    of    re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  production  and  saving  of  coal 
by  a  system  of  collective  production? — What  I  wish 
to  say  under  that  head  is  this:    In  my  opinion  tho 
present  system  of   individual  ownership  of  collieries 
is  extravagant   and    wasteful.     That   is   a  somewhat 
daring  statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it, 
whether  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  as  a  whole  or  from  the  national  point 
of  view,  and  I  think  by  thoughtful  persons  on  both 
sides,    both   the   owners    and   the    workmen,    that   is 
pretty  generally  accepted.     The  present  system  does 
undoubtedly  conduce    to    cut-lhroat    competition    as 
between  owners  in  the  selling  of  coal  and    is    pre- 
ventative  of  the  purchase  of  material  for  the  carrying 
on  of  separate  enterprises  at  prices  favourable  to  the 
coalowner.     What  I  mean  to  bring  out  there  is  this, 
that   there    is    competition    both    for   the   home    and 
the  foreign  market  in  selling,  that  inasmuch  as  they 
are  what  you   might  call  a  divided  host,  they  form 
an  easier  prey  for  those  who  desire  to  sell  to  them. 
You     could     call     evidence     to     prove     the     latter 
contention     up     to     the     hilt.       A     large     railway 
company  in  this  country  used  to  purchase  its  material 
in    separate    sections ;    one    section    purchased    quite 
apart  from  another  section.     They  adopted  a  system 
of    central    purchasing,    with   the    saving  of   tens   of 
thousands    of    pounds    per    annum.      Were    there    a 
collective   system    of    production    there    is   no    doubt 
that  the  coalowners  would  be  able  to  realise  higher 
prices    on   the    average    in    the   foreign    market.      I 
take  it  the   Government  would   prevent  them  doing 
so  in  the  home  market;  the  poor  consumer  would  havo 
to  be  protected.     There  is  no  doubt  they  could  pro- 
duce their  material  for  the  carrying  on  of  all  their 
collieries   to  greater    advantage    to   themselves.     The 
advantages    which   would    result    from    what   may   be 
termed   collective  production  would  be,   I  think,   (a) 
enhanced  production,   (6)  diminished  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  (c)  prevention  of  waste  due  to  the  following 
facts :  — (1)   Prevention   of   competition   leading  to   a 
better  selling  price  for  exported  coal  being  secured. 
(2)  Better  control  of  freights.     I  mean  there,  if  the 
coalowners  were  united,  they  would  be  able  to  get  a 
much  better  arrangement  of  their  freightage  for  the 
carrying  of  their  coal.     (3)  Economy  of  administra- 
tion.    That  is  a  very  big  subject.     There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  I  think,  that  under  a  system  of  combination 
their    managerial    expenses    would    be    less — in    fact 
their  administrative  expenses  would  be  less.     (4)  Pro- 
vision of  capital  allowing  a  quicker  and  more  exten- 
sive development  of  the  backward   mines.     Many  of 
the  mitigating  facts  that  one  has  been  talking  about 
and  considering  are  incapable  of  being  put  into  effect 
in  the  poorer  mines  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  got  the  capital  wherewith  to  put  them  into 
effect.     I  should  like  to  say  here  that  several  of  those 
mitigating    measures    that    I    have    indicated    would 
necessitate   the   expenditure   of    capital.     Of    course, 
that    was    obvious,    though    one    did     not    say    it. 
(5)    The    more    advantageous    purchase    of    material, 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to.     (6)  The  reduction  of 
colliery   consumption.       The   colliery  consumption   is 
very  high  in  some  mines,   and  the  average  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  I  think,  6  per  cent., 
the  amount  in  tons  of  colliery  consumption  being  alto- 
gether about  16  million.    With  a  6  per  cent,  average  it 
varies  from  something  like  3  to  10,  but  the  average 
is  6  point  something  or  another.     It  is  all  given  in 
the  Coal  Conservation  Committee's  Report.       There 
is  a  large  saving  possible  at  some  collieries,  but  that 
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•gain  necessitates  considerable  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  some  of  the  poorer  mines  have  not  got  the 
capital  to  expend.  (7)  More  harmonious  relations 
between  the  workmen  and  the  employers  due  to 
steadier  work  and  adequate  remuneration  of  work- 
By  a  combination  of  interests  there  is  no  doubt 
that  more  regular  work  would  be  possible,  and  more 
regular  work  would  lead  to  happier  relations,  and 
no  doubt  higher  remuneration  would  lead  to  a  happier 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  (8)  Obli- 
teration to  a  great  extent  of  rested  interests  and 
middlemen  by  collective  production.  It  would  only 
be  a  small  step  from  collective  production  to  collec- 
tive distribution,  and  collective  distribution  would, 
of  course,  hit  the  middleman  pretty  hard,  and  we 
hare  seen  during  the  coarse  of  some  of  the  evidence 
before  thin  Commission  that  the  middleman  is  a 
serious  item  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

5206.  Yes?— Then  (9)  The  unification  of  the  best 
knowledge  and  skill  leading  to  greater  interchange 
nf  ideas,  comparison  of  methods.  If  good  results  are 
obtained  at  one  mine  and  bad  at  another  the  reasons 
leading  up  to  these  results  would  be  common  to  the 
whole  corporation,  and  would  make  for  efficiency. 

6910.  Does  that  conclude  what  yon  desire  to  say 
upon  that  point?— Yea,  those  are  very  general  and 
broad  observations. 

6811.  You  are  giving  us  some  general  observations 
an  a  result  of  your  experience  and  opinions*— Yes. 
6112.  Now  will  you  please  come  to  the  next  head- 
Vo.   4.   Royalties?— What   I   would   like  to  say 
royalties  i«  thin :  The  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Royalties,  which  was  appointed  in  1891  and 
ieraed  a  unanimous  report  in  March,   1898,  pointed 
nut  that  finlv  the  eoMamer  would  get  the  advantage 
•  .f  any  redaction  in  royalties,  and  they  expressed  the 
n  that  the  system  of  royalties  has  not  interfered 
relopment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
:    Kingdom,  or  with  the  export  trade  in  coal 
with  foreign  countries.     In  connection  with  the  sab- 
ject  of  royalty  rents  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  vary  at  different  collieries  from  a  minimum  of 
•  r  ton  to  a  maximum  of  10d..  except  where  in 
some  cases  they  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  in 
some  such  cases  they  are  very  much  higher  than  lOd. 
.tspert.  and  I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon 
that  because  I  have  something  to  say  later  on  whi.  h 
rather  puts  forward  another  side  of  the  question,  the 
rent  may  he  regarded  as  a  "  differential  advantage  in 
prodm  ti..n  "  to  the  extent  of  I  n,  and  assum- 

ing that  the  amount  in  fixed  in  proportion  in  the  pro- 
King  rapa<  itif*  nf  the  .  ..Ili.-ries  the  rent  enables 
irorked  at  the  same  time  a* 
.Ilieries.   so  it  is   a   question  whether  the 
royalty  system  has  not  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise in  the  past. 

SSIS.  If'  '  n<li-r  private  ownership 

of  the  mines? — That  is  my  point;  under  private 
ownership.  The  immediate  result  nf  the  sholition  nf 
royalty  rents  would  be  that  the  money  would  go  into 
the  porket  of  the  colliery  owner,  labour  would  very 
soon  assert  its  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  whole.  >>ut  in 
the  fimt  falling  market  H  *onld  fall  nntil  the 

margin  of  profit  would  be  reduced  to  its  limit,   snd 
»  returner  would   receive  the  benefit  at   the  cost 
iltv  owner.     The  ultimate  result  wonl'l   !»• 
a  reduced  selling  price,  ami  a  stoppage  of  the  in' 
collieries  unable  to  bring  dnwn  their  working  costs  to 
the  required  point.  whi'h  point  wonM  !K>  7d.  per  ton 
lower.     All  this  i«  on  the  Rnpposition  that  the  royal- 
ties are  owned  a*  at  prevent,   and  that  the  collieries 
remain    aa   at    present,    unromhincd.      The    situation 
wonl'l   •«•  considerably  modified  were  State  ownership 
••alties  sn  vf   production    of  coal    insti- 

••  advantage   of  State  ownership   of   royal- 
«nnld    be:     (.1)    more   equitable    terms   could    be 
arranged  with  the  coal  owners  snd  secondly,  obstnic- 
.  s    »hi<h    are    practised    bv    some    royalty 
owner  ;.rrvrntinn    »<   the   exploitation   of  coal 

area*  would  disaDDeer.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
I  have  had  to  deal  lately  with  that  snhje.  t  an  between 
the  roul  owner  desirous  of  working  certain  areas  and 
the  royalty  owner  who  was  obstructive  ami  opposed 
altogether  to  the  exploitation  of  the  area,  or  to  its 

(Adjovrntd  fnr 


exploitation  unless  he  received  terms  which  were  ex- 
ortiitant.  I  have  had  cases  of  that  sort,  but  I  believe 
t)i;it  the  whole  of  that  matter  is  being  dealt  with 
in  another  place,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  give 
evidence  before  them.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on 
royalties. 

•"-14.  Now  will  yon  please  come  to  the  last  item  of 
your  proof,  the  effect  on  the  industry  of  certain  pro- 
posals made  or  indicated  by  the  Coal  Conservation 
Committee  for  the  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  consequent 
release  of  coal  for  export? — Yes.  What  I  have  to 
say  is  really  an  epitome  of  the  findings  of  the  several 
sub-committees  of  that  committee  on  which 
I  served.  Reporting  in  April,  1917,  a  sub- 
committee— it  was  the  Generation  and  Transmission 
of  Power  Sub-Committee — found  that  the  coal  con- 
sumption involved  in  production  of  motive  power  was 
80,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  found  that  if  power 
supply  1n  the  I'tiit.'.!  Kingdom  were  dealt  with  on 
comprehensive  lines,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  most 
modern  engineering  development,  the  saving  in  coal 
throughout  t!  ••  country  would,  in  the  near  future, 
amount  to  55,000,000  tons  per  annum  on  the  present 
output  of  manufactured  products.  Reporting  in 
January,  1918,  another  sub-committee — this  was  the 
Mining  Sub-Committf.- — found  that  the  annual 
colliery  consumption,  omitting  Kent,  varied  as  be- 
tween districts  from  3-80  per  cent,  to  9-10  per  cent., 
or  an  average  of  6-2  per  cent.,  the  consumption  of 
boiler  fuel  being  about  17,000,000  tons.  It  also  found 
that  the  amount  of  small  coal  left  annually  under- 
ground was  over  -!  million  tons,  that  the  loss  from 
barrier  coal  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  between 
3,500  to  4,000  nillion  tons  Much  of  the  latter  would 
be  recoverable  under  a  system  of  collective  working  of 
the  collieries.  I  do  not  think  the  report  said  it  would 
be  recover  able  -that  is  mv  observation.  Reporting  in 
January.  1918,  the  Carbonisation  Sub-Committ.-.- 
indicated  the  lin>*s  upon  which  considerable  savings 
might  be  effected  in  the  carbonisation  of  coal  ;u. 
utilisation  of  fuel  in  the  gas.  iron  and  sWl  makim; 
industries,  but  it  must  >»•  borne  in  mind  that  the 
vast  quantities  nf  coal  which  would  be  saved  in  th<< 
prof  eases  indicated  could  only  be  available  for  export 
if  produced  at  a  cost  per  ton  which  would  render 
it  capable  of  competing  with  foreign  coal  in  the  open 
market*  of  the  world,  snd  as  coal  is  a  basic  factor 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  all  manufactured  articles, 
an  increase  in  its  cost  means  an  increase  in  the  cost 
nf  living,  which  inflict*  greater  hardships  on  the 
poor  than  on  the  rich.  It  all  works  back  to  nroduc- 
The  greater  the  producing  oapactiv  of  the 
workmen,  or  the  more  cxtansivc  the'  application  of 
labour  saving  appliances,  the  greater  will  be 
the  wages  of  the  workers.  Those  two  last 
paragraphs  are  my  own  observations.  T  have 
npprcn  I. .-.i  tin*  «inc-tion.  T  should  like  to  snv 
in  conclusion,  with  four  points  in  view,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  ilriiilrrntu  we  all  aim  at.  namely,  the 
greatest  VMSBiWi-  production  of  coal  at  the  les..t  possible 
cost,  with  the  greatest  possible  safety  and  health  to 
the  workmen,  with  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  an  increasing  standard  of  living. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  inefficiency 
follows  a  higher  standard  of  comfort.  I  once  tried 
the  experiment  at  one  of  four  collieries.  The  men 
were  earning  wages  which  allowed  my  approaching 
'•.inf  Committee  with  n  view  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion at  that  particular  colliery.  I  thought  the  matter 
over,  nnd  considered  the  subject  with  one  of  my 
under  managers.  He  was  s  very  old  snd  experienced 
man.  nnd  he  said  to  me  "  T  have  found  through  life 
that  the  better  yon  pav  the  men  on  the  average  the 
less  is  vonr  cost  ner  ton  "  We  determined  not  ti> 
reduce  the  wages  in  that  collierv  for  »  year  nnd  then 
.ired  the  cost  per  ton.  nnd  T  got  the  most  favour- 
•  nut  per  ton  nt  tbnt  colliery  as  compared  with 
the  oiVier  three,  and  T  have  never  forgotten  that. 

'   .    It.   W.   Cnnix-r:    By   paying  good   piece- 
work   ra  tes  ? — Ye» . 

."21fi  thairmnn :  Is  there  nny  other  observntion 
that  ynu  desire  tn  add  to  those  which  yon  have  already 
made?— Nothing  occurs  to  me  st  the  moment. 

a  ihort  time.) 
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Chairman:   I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Smillie. 

6217.  Mr.  Bobtrt  Smillie:  As  one  of  His  Majesty's 
official  inspectors  I  suppose  you  look  upon  yourself  as 
being  fit  game  for  both  sides  to  kick  here? — It  would 
not  be  a  friendly  act  on  your  part  to  kick  me. 

5218.  Do  you   feel   that  that   is  our  feeling   about 
you — that   we    so  consider  you? — Yes,    I    am    afraid 
you  do. 

5219.  You  have  had  a  long,  practical  and  consider- 
able experience  as  a  colliery  manager  in  Durham? — 
Durham,   Northumberland  and   elsewhere.     My   prac 
tical  experience  was  chiefly  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  a  little  bit  in  South  Wales,  largely  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  South  Africa  and  America. 

5220.  The  miners  of  the  North  of  Englnnd,  Durham 
and  Northumberland  were  among  the  first  to  organise, 
I  think?— They  were. 

5221.  So  far  as  you  can  remember  they  have  been 
exceedingly  well  combined  together  as  trade  unions? 
— Yes.     They  began   really  to   organise   in   the  early 
Forties,  and  have  been  constantly  at  it  ever  sfnce. 

5222.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  working  in  Dur- 
ham, the  cavilling  system  in  Durham  where  the  men 
quarterly  and  half-yearly  cavil  the  places? — Yes. 

5223.  Do  you  know  also  the  system  called  the  county 
average? — I  do. 

5224.  I   think   under  the  county  average   the  pay- 
ment of  the  hewers  from  time  to  time  may  vary  up 
or  down? — Yes. 

5225.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  greater 
effort  that  eacli  hewer  puts  forth  to  increase  the  out- 
put would  be  the  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  ton  of  the  rates  of  the  whole  of  the  men  in 
that  district  of  the  men  to  which  average  rates  apply  ? 
— May  I   put  that  round   iii   this   way :    There   is  an 
established   country    average.      This   was    the   system 
before   the    war.      There    was    an    established    county 
average  so  that  if  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  any 
district  of  a  pit  exceeded  that  by  over  5  per  cent, 
the  management  could  claim  a  reduction  or  put  in  a 
claim    for    reduction.      If    it   was    under   5   per    cent 
the  men  could  put  in  an   application  for  an  advance 
and  on  the  application  a  representative  of  the  owners, 
and    a  representative   of   the    workmen's  side   of    the 
Joint  Committee   visited    the    colliery,    and    enquired 
into  the  case  if  an  agreement  had  not  been  arrived 
at,  and  the  position  was  determined  in  that  way. 

5226.  So  that  really  the  average  wage  for  the  whole 
mass  of  the   men  could    not   rise  very  much  above   a 
certain    point    or  descend    below   a    certain    point? — 
That  would  be  the  tendency,  I  grant. 

5227.  The  tendency  would   also    be  with    regard  to 
the  men,  takng  advantage  of  their  organised  power, 
that  the  less  they   worked  the   more   advances  would 
have  to    be   given    to    them? — I    think   the   tendency 
would  be  to  conduce  to   restriction  or  might  be. 

6228.  T  do  not  suggest  that  it  did?— No,  and  1 
would  not  suggest  that  it  did.  I  would  not  even 
put  it  so  strongly  as  a  tendency,  but  it  might  be 
argued  that  that  would  be  the  logical  effect. 

5229.  AS   a  mining  man  who  has  spent  a  consider- 
able  part  of   your   life  amongst,  the  miners,    I   think 
that  your  sympathies  would  rather  lie  in  the  direction 
of   their  having  the  highest  standard   of  life  that  it 
is   possible  the   industry   can   bear? — Most   certainly. 

5230.  I  think  you  know  something  about  the  hous- 
ing conditions    not    only   of  the    miners    in   Durham, 
but   in  other   parts  of   the   country? — I  do.      As  you 
know,    in    Northumberland   and    Durham    the   houses 
in  the  colliery  villages  are  owned  by  the  owners,  and 
it  was  one  of  my  duties  to  look  after  746  houses  as 
well   as  the   minas,  and  having  these  houses   to  look 
after  and   being,  if  I   may  say  so,  on  very   friendly 
terms  with   all   the  workmen    at  those  collieries,    one 
naturally   investigated   the  matter  pretty   thorough!,- 
and  came  to  have  some  little  knowledge  of  it. 

5231.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  that  the  housing 
conditions  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  pretty 
nearly   about   the   same — I    mean   in    the   sense   that 
there  are  some  bad  houses,  or  have  been,  which  are 
perhaps    aged,    in   ea~h   county,    and     a     considerable 
number  of  houses  might  be  taken  as  above  the  average 
for  the  whole  country? — I  think  that    is    a    correct 
T:-ay  to  express  it.     The  older  the  houses  the  worse 


they  are,   generally  speaking;  and  the  more  modern 
tho  houses,  the  better   they   are. 

5232.  I  suppose  the  housing  of  people  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  health  of  the   people? — I 
should  say  so,  certainly ;  naturally  it  would  have. 

5233.  Are  you  aware  that  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of   the  31st   December,    1918,   says 
that  overcrowding  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  9-5  and 

'  overcrowding  in  Durham  is  27-5.  I  take  it  that  it 
is  the  working  class  population  that  is  largely 
referred  to,  because  I  suppose  you  seldom  overcrowd 
tlu  middle-class  and  upper  classes? — I  should  say 
there  was  certainly  more  overcrowding  the  lower 
you  get  down  in  point  of  social  standing,  shall  I 
say? 

5234.  Do   you    remember   what    the  average    death 
rate  amongst  the  children    of    the    United  Kingdom 
under  12  months  old  is? — No,  I  do  not. 

5235.  Suppose  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  about  5  per 
cent,  per  thousand.     Would  you  be  surprised  to  know 
that    the  average  death    rate    amongst   the    children 
in  mining  districts  is  16  per  thousand? — Do  you  say 
that  in  all  mining  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
i;  is  16  per  thousand? 

5236.  Yes.— I    will   take   it   from   you  that    that   is 
correct. 

•Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Is  it  not  per  cent. 

5237.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :   Will  you  take  it  that  in 
the  Rhondda  Valley  it  is  20  per  thousand? — Without 
knowing  the  figures.   I   would   be  prepared  to   believe 
that  in  the  narrow  Welsh  valleys  it  was  high.     That 
is  an  interesting  figure,  because  it  will    be    remem 
bered  that  when   speaking   about  the  longer  hours  I 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  climatic  and  social  <:on- 
ditions  might  have  an  important   bearing  upon    the 
matter,   and  that  is  undoubtedly  borne  out  by  your 
figures. 

5238.  I   think   I    am   right  in  saying   it   is  16   per 
thousand  under  12  months  old. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  It  must  be  per  cent. 
Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Yes. 

5239.  If  the   infantile  mortality   is  so  high  in   the 
mining  districts,   might  we  reasonably  say  to  a  very 
large   extent    it   is  attributable  to   the    housing   con- 
ditions?— I    should    say    to    the    hygienic   conditions 
generally,  housing,  sanitary,  and  so  forth. 

5240.  You    know    of    no    natural    reason    why    tho 
children   of  the  workers  should   die.     They  are  born, 
I  suppose,  as  the  children  of  any  other  class  are  born? 
— I  should  suppose  so. 

5241.  Unless   the   parents  are   diseased.      Generally 
speaking,  that  is  so,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

5242.  And  there  must  be  some  artificial  reason  why 
the  children  die  off.     I  suppose  we  may  take  it  from 
your  own   district  and  the  experience  of  mining  d'S- 
tricts  that  the  miners'  wives  love  their  children  and 
would  be  as  kind  to  them  and  save  them  as  much  as 
possible  as  other  people? — There  is  one  pleasing  point 
amongst   many   that   is  characteristic  of   the  miners, 
and  I  can  say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  :    it 
is  the  affection  that  exists  in  the  family.     It  is  qu  te 
a    common    thing   to  find    where  a    family  has   been 
orphaned  through  the  loss  of  the  father  owing  to.  say, 
a   colliery   explosion,   to   find   that  a  member  of  the 
family   has  been    adopted  by   other   miners.     I   have 
known   a  case  where  the  foster  parent  has  forgotten 
which  is  the  adopted  child  and  which  is  his  own. 

5243.  I  think  I  may  finish  that  part  of  my  examina- 
t:on  by  saying  that  you  feel  trom  what  vou  have  seen 
of  your  own   experience  in   visiting   mining   districts 
that  the   time  has  come  when   there  ought  to  be   a 
revolution  in  the  housing  of  the  working-class  popu 
lation    and    especially   the   miner? — As    the   house    is, 
so  is  the  individual;   and  as  the  individual  is.   so  is 
the  State. 

5244.  Should  I  be  right  to  say   that  on  your  visit 
to  Scotland  to  see  the  housing  conditions  and  to  see 
the  houses  owned  by  the  mine-owners  there,  you  saw 
houses  there  worse  than  you  have  ever  seen  in   Dur- 
ham and   Northumberland,   so   far  as   accommodation 
goes?— On  the  occasion  you  allude  to  when  I  visited 
one   village  in   particular,  I   certainly   saw   no  houses 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  comparable  in 
badness    to    those    particular    houses,     not    only    in 
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respect  of  houses,  but  in  respect  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

.  Now  the  higher  death  rate  amongst  the 
children  of  all  ages  in  the  mining  districts  might  to 
some  extent  be  attributable  to  the  low  rate  of  wages 
of  the  bread-winner  of  the  house.  I  put  it  to  you 
if  wages  are  under  the  point  that  the  mother  can 
secure  proper  clothing  and  proper  food  and  give 
proper  attention  to  the  children,  that  will  also  tend 
to  a  higher  mortality  amuiign  the  children? — That 
is  all  governed  by  the  word  "  if." 

5246.  It  is  covered  by  the  word  you  have  already 
used;'— It  is  governed  by  the  wo'rd  "  if  " — if  all 
those  conditions  exist,  then  the  deduction  you  draw 
would  appear  to  be  a  legitimate  deduction 

5347.  Perhaps  I  may  put  it  in  this  way:  If  you 
take  it  from  me  that  the  average  earnings  of  the 
ordinary  mining  population  prior  to  the  war  were 
under  :i~>».  a  week,  1  put  it  to  you  is  it  possible  with 
wages  of  that  kind  to  raise  a  family  of  3,  4  or  5 
children  and  keep  the  father  and  mother  in  the  state 
they  ought  to  be  kept  I" --It  would  he  hard  on  the 
average 

6943.  Might  I  put  it  that  it  is  harder  than  hard. 
Would  Lady  Redmayne  and  yourself  like  to  try  it? 
—Well,  you  put  it  to  me.  I  do  not  care  to  brine 
in  the  penonal  factor,  but  as  you  put  it,  I  should 
like  to  lay  that  from  the  age  of  'JO  to  the  age  of  -1 
my  weekly  expenditure,  on  the  average,  was  Itfs.  4Jd.p 
for  which  I  paid  my  board,  lodging,  clothing,  travel- 
ling expenses,  daily  newspaper,  tobacco,  and  I  had 
sufficient  at  the  end  of  the  vear  to  buy  some  book*. 
That  is  why  I  say  "  hard."* 

6349.  I  put  it  to  yon  that  in  1888  .in  I  1889  my 
income  was  18*.  a  week,  and  there  were  seven  to  keep? 
—  As  I  say,  it  is  bard. 

'.  The  fact  that  I  am  still  living  doe»  not  prove 
that  it  was  too  I  it  1  n  hard. 

1 .  I  put  it  to  yon  that  that  comet  to  6s.  a  day, 
with  .V»v  a  week  on  which  to  live,  pay  rent,  taxes, 
coal,  light,  food,  education  and  clothing.  U  tint 
the  state  in  which  miners  or  any  other  worker*  ihould 
be  kept? 

6853.  Now  you  know  a  very  Urge  number  of 
mine-owners  of  thu  country,  do  yon  not? — I  do. 

0368.  And  you  have  been  in  touch  with  them? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

8854.  D  i  '<>  i  know  many  of  them  are  very  syro- 
pstbetic  •  iesires  of  the  workers  to  improve 

standard  of  life?— Yes,  certainly. 

8866.  And,  indeed,  in  many  caws,  have  used  their 
influence  and  sometimes  their  money  in  emleavouring 
to  brighten  the  »ive«  of  their  people  in  the  village* 
in  which  they  live? — Quite  true. 

6258.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that   it  would  be  Im- 
possible  for   an    individual    mine-->»ner    or    a   mining 
rnmpiny  U>  raiw  to  any  extent  the  standard  of  life 
nf    workers    in    their    own    employment    unleu   other 
mpeting    with    them    were    raised    in 
the  sa'me  way?— I  would  not  say  that  altogether,  for 
reason.       -  -      I      am     Chairman     of     a 

torate  of  a  Company  earning  30  per  cent,   per 
annum.  If  the  honses  in  which  the  workmen  »h.>  were 
working  in  the  collieries  were  below  what  they  should 
the  wages  could  properly  be  advanced  I  might 
If  at  the  same  time  I  had  a  poor  colliery,  and 

:>ake  both  »nd*  meet.  I  coiil.i 

If  the  conditions  regarding  wages  are  governed  by  the 
poorer  colliery,  I  irrant  yon  that  would  be  the  limiting 
factor.  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  mean. 

normal  condition*.  I  think  under 
normal  condition,  competition  i«  pretty  keen  between 
aaaplnje*  and  empl  <  -  >uth  Wales? 

635?.  I  pot  it  to  you,  if  an  rmployer  made  up  hi* 
mind  that  instead  of  7s.  a  day  it  would  require   1 <« 
a  day  really  to  keep  the  families  of  his  workers  in  th 
rtate  they  ought  to  be,  and  instead  of   working   10 
hoars  a  day  they  ought  to  work  8.  would  it  l>e  possi- 
ble for  the  very  good   paying  collieries  to   meet  an 
outlay  of  that  kind-     It   would  be  possible  to  meet 
wime  extent :  th»  extent  would  be  governr 
hy  the  amount  of  pro6t 

6380.  I  want  to  get  at  the  point  which  yon  have 
that  it   m  quite   impossible  for   the 


standard  of  life  of  the  miners  to  be  raised  to  a  very 
great  extent  as  long  as  competition  goes  on  amongst 
the  employers,  and  the  wages  depend  upon  the  worst 
situated  colliery)' — That  brings  me  back  to  this  point 
that  just  as  the  workmen  are  combined,  so  the  owners 
are  combined ;  and  the  tendency  must  be  in  a  given 
district  for  the  poorer  colliery  to  govern  the  pace  in 
wages  and  so  forth,  because  if  you  raise  the  standard 
of  wages  in  a  given  district  to  surli  a  ]»unt  thai  the 
poorer  colliery  cannot  meet  them  without  going 
under,  it  must  necessarily  act  as  a  deterrent; 
whereas,  if  you  combine  the  poor,  good  and  indifferent 
together  you  can  get  your  average  and  thereby  secuiv 
a  higher  standard.  Do  I  make  myself  plain:- 

6360.  Yes.  There  have  been  a  great  many  inino- 
owners,  I  think,  or  at  least  a  number  of  mine-owners, 
assisting  the  Government  during  the  war  in  local 
control,  munitions  or  other  directions}1 — Yea. 

take   it  you   bflieve  that   they   would 

L»  honest   services   to  the  Government   in    their 

particular   department   as   they  previously     gave     in 

their  own  business  if  the  minea  were  nationalised ?— 

Yes. 

6383.  May  I  take  it  that  they  gave  that  service 
without  hope  of  reward? — Yes. 

6963.  May  I  take  it  that  if  the  nation  take  over 
the  mines  of  the  country  and  begin  U>  di-vi-lop  them 
on  behalf  of  the  nation  we  may  expect  these  g. ml,- 
men  to  give  to  the  nation  those  services  which  they 
now  give  to  their  own  country? — I  can  only  express 
a  pious  hope  that  they  would ;  whether  that  would  be 
•o  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

6364.  You  seem  to  have  your  doubts?— Well,  I 
would  rather  put  it  in  this  way.  I  am  perfect  h 
tain  that  those  same  coal-owners  which  you  have  in 
mind  and  I  have  in  mind  would  be  as  patriotic  th.  n 
ai  they  are  now.  Whether  they  would  devote  th.  ir 
patriotism  to  working  along  the  channels  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

6366.  I  think  you  read  from  a  report  of  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee  that  millions  of  toas  of  small 
coal    are  being  thrown    into   the   waste?— 3J    milffon 
tons  per  annum. 

8966.  In  South  Wales?— In  the  whole  Kingdom. 

6367.  You  know  very   well,  generally   speaking,    in 
South  Wales  the  workmen  are  not  supposed  to  send 
oat  small  coal  at  all?— They  do  send  out  a  certain 


•  Y.>a  may  take    it    they   are  paid  for     mum! 
l.   generally    speaking,   and    are    not    supposed    to 

-end  nut  any  small  ooal?— I  think  them  is  an 
arrangement  whereby  if  they  send  out  small  coal  they 
are  paid  for  it.  I  think  you  will  get  that  more 
thoroughly  from  Mr.  Evan  William*. 

6909.  I  might  get  it  more  thoroughly  from  Mr 
Frank  Hodgn?  \\VII.  combine  the  two  and  strike 
nn  average. 

0.  I  may  take  it  over  a  very  largo  |i-.-l  of  the 
coalfield  they  are  not  supj  •>«.-<l  to  x-nd  out  urn  ml 
eoal?  The  greater  |,;,rtior  •  '  'he  small  conl  'eft 
underground  i*  in  South  Wales. 

'  Am  I  fight  in  saying  that  you  believe  that 
coal  ought  to  be  a  national  asset  and  ought  not  to 
lie  in  the  hand*  of  any  particular  individual  to  say 
whether  they  should  leave  it  in  »r  take  it  out:  it 
ought  to  bo  saved  for  the  nation? — In  the  way  VOM 

•  it   i*  rather  difficult   to  answer.     I  rgree   that 
coal  is  one  of  the  most  important  assets  to  the  nation, 
iiul  I  do  think  that  the  ownership  of  th«>  coal,  which 
i*  at  present  vested  in  the  hands  of  many  individual* 
who  are  called  royaltv  owners,  might,  probably,  with 

itage,  be  vested  in  I  imt  that  is  not  sav- 

ing that  I  believe  that  the  working  of  that  coal  hhouM 
be  vested  in  the  State.  That  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires a  very  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  is  .1 
very  big  subject. 

6373.  I  was  not  asking  your  opinion  upon  State 
ownership  st  the  moment?'  I  beg  your  pardon;  I 
misunderstood  you. 

!.  I  put  it  to  you  that  conl  is  rather  different 
to  a  table.  The  table-  is  a  product  of  men's  hands 
r.nd  brains  in  the  trade,  but  coal  cannot  be  repro- 
duced by  men.  This  nation  cannot,  unlc«  we 
discover  new  met  hob,  live  without  it  has  coal,  and 
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it  ought  not  to  be  wasted  as  it  has  been? — No,   no 
doubt  there  has  been  a  very  great  waste  in  the  past. 

5274.  You  did  not  mention  much,  I  think,  about 
the  coal  that  is  being  lost,  and  has  been  lost,  through 
being  drowned  out  by  water? — No,  I  felt  that  per- 
haps I  was  going  beyond  the  terms  of  reference  to 
this  Commission  should  I  deal  with  that,  and  I  thought 
also  I  had  wearied  the  Commission  long  enough  and  I 
did  not  go  into  the  whole  case.  A  great  quantity  of 
coal  has  been  lost  in  South  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere 
through  insufficient  drainage  facilities,  and  a  great 
deal  more  is  likely  to  be  lost  if  action  is  not  taken, 
and  apart  from  that  a  great  deal  of  coal  is  being  lost 
owing  to  their  not  being  a  price  which  would  enable 
ite  being  brought  to  the  surface  and  sold.  I  mean  all 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  small  coal.  Take  some  of 
the  collieries  in  the  Doncaster  area  which  have  been 
opened  out  in  the  last  10  or  15  years :  there  is  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  coal  on  the  top  portion  of 
the  seam  which  is  being  left  because  it  is  of  inferior 
quality  and  does  not  pay  to  work  under  existing  con- 
ditions. If  great  super-power  electric  stations  were 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colleries  at 
which  that  coal  exists,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  might  be  worked  to  a  profit  and  much  would 
be  used  that  at  present  is  being  lost,  and  not  only  lost, 
but  being  lost  probably  for  all  time. 

5275.  You  are  aware  at  one  time  within  the  last  30 
years  small  coal  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  useless, 
and  was  thrown  down  the  pit  bank  and  could  be  se- 
cured for  a  few  pence  per  ton.     That  coal  is  a  very 

valuable  asset  now  to  the  mine  and  to  the  nation? 

Yes. 

5276.  Then  do  you  think  that  if  the  nation   were 
working  the  mines  as  national  concerns  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  pay  greater  attention  to  development  of 
that  kind  in  future?— I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  raise  coal  to  the  surface  at  a 
loss. 

5277.  Raise  some  coal  to  the  surface  at  a  loss?— 
That  particular  coal  which  has  at  present  to  be  left 
below  ground  because  it  cannot  be  raised  and  sold  at 
a  profit. 

5278.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with  private  ownership  it 
is   not  likely   that   any   coal  which   cannot   be   raised 
without  losing  on  it  will  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
but  it  might  in  the  stress  of  the  nation  be  well  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  surface  ?— Well,  that  is  an 
economic  problem  which  these  gentlemen  on  the  right 
will    be    perhaps    better    able    to   solve   that    I    can; 
but   looking   at   it   from   the   plain   inan-in-the-street 
point  of  view,   it  seems  to  me  that  looked  at  from 
the  present  day  point  of  view  it  would  be  false  eco- 
nomy on  the  part  of  the   individual  colliery  owner 
or  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  produce  something 
which  cannot   be  sold   at   a   profit.     That   is   a   pure 
point  of  economics.       I   may  be  wrong,   but  that  is 
the  way  in  which  it  strikes  me. 

5279.  It    icr   the    commercial    view;    it    is    not    the 
national  view.       Take  the  Post  Office  at  the  present 
time,    and   all   the   national   concerns,    the   telephone 
and  all  those  things,  do  not  they  carry  on  some  part 
at  a  loss.       They  cannot  carry  a  letter  for  you  4  or 
5  miles  without  losing  on,  it,  but  they  carry  one  20 
yards    and    another    200    miles.       Do  you  say  they 
should  give   up   the   letters   they  are   to   carry   at   a 
loss? — No,  I  do  not.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
carried  at  a  loss  or  profit,  hut  even  carried  at  a  loss 
and   at    an    immediate   loss,    yet   the   benefit    to   the 
nation  and  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  every  branch 
of  industry  as  well  as  the  private  individual,  is  such 
that  it  might  be  regarded  (letter-carrying)   as   part 
of  the  working  expenses  necessary  to  carrying  on  of 
every  branch  of  industry. 

5280.  That  is  exactly  what   I   say  with   regard   to 
tho  coal  trade? — If  you  can  bring  coal  into  that  posi- 
tion it  would  alter  my  views  very  much,  but  it  pre- 
supposes that  the  coal   is  wanted.       I   should   have 
thought  it  pro-supposes  a  dearth  of  coal. 

5281.  Do  you  suppose  the  Heavens  will  fall  if  the 

miners  get  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages? No,  the 

Heavens   would    not    fall. 

5282.  Do  you  suppose  the  coal  trade  and  the  steel- 
trade  and  all  the  industries  in  this  couatry  will  suffer 


very  severely,  and  that  any  gentleman  will  have  to 
leave  here  and  go  to  Sweden  and  to  a  waterfall  in 
Sweden? — That  is  a  very  general  question  which  is 
very  difficult  to  answer.  1  would  want  to  work  it 
out  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

6283.  But  it  has  to  be  met  in  the  next  fortnight, 
and  this  Commission  has  to  meet  it.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  give  an  answer  which  you  do  not  want  to 
give.  All  of  us  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
nation's  affairs  as  you  are  yourself? — Yes,  of  course. 

5284.  On  your  past  experience,  and  in  view  of  past 
profits,  do  you  think  if  what  the  miners  ask  is  granted 
it  is  going  to  ruin  the  industries  of  this  country? — 
It  depends  upon  how  it  is  granted.     Take  the  ques- 
tion of  reduction  of  hours  alone.     No  one  would  be 
happier  than  myself  to  see  tho  miners  have  leisure, 
which    they    well    deserve,    for    bettering    themselves 
mentally    and  socially    in  every   way — no   one  would 
bo  better   pleased.     But  if   the   granting  of   the   re- 
quests put  forward   by  them  was  attended   with  the 
various  hardships  to  other  branches  of  industry  that 
we  have  heard  in  this  room  for  the  last  five  or  six 
days,  it  may  not  be  the  advantage  that  they  desire. 
I  would  like  to  say,  further,  that  if  a  reduction  of 
working  time  is  possible,  I  would  strain  every  nerve 
to    render    it   possible    and    to    carry    it   into    effect. 
Might  I  express  a  personal  opinion,  Sir? 

5285.  Chairman:    Yes,  please? — It  seems  to  me,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  proper  way  to  meet  the  request  for 
shortened  hours  would  be  by  stages.     I  say  that  after 
the   gravest   consideration.     The    industry   is   not   at 
present  in  a  position  to   suffer  a  great   reduction  of 
hours.     Again,  I  say  that  I  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  carry  a  demand  for  a  considerable  shortage  of  hours 
into   operation.     But    if    I   were   a   Dictator    (which, 
thank  God,  I  am  not)  I  would  carry  it  out  by  stages. 
Not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  benefit  to  the 
miners,  but  from  the  national  point  of  view,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  other  industries  which  are 
to  a  great  extent  based  on  the  coal-mining  industry, 
that  is  my  honest  opinion. 

5286.  Mr.  Smillie :    You  heard  evidence  given  here 
that  the  hours  of  workers   in   every  employment  on 
the  surface  have   been   reduced  per  day.     I  daresay 
you  read  this  morning  that  the  transport  people  and 
their  employers  have  agreed  and  are  on  the  verge  of 
settling  on  a  48-hour  week? — I  had  not  time  to  read 
the  papers  this  morning.     I  was  thinking  of  my  evi- 
dence and  your  cross-examination. 

5287.  If  you  had  time  you  would  see  that  in  the 
papers.     I  think  you  may  take  it  that  that  is  correct, 
that  they  axe  just  about  to  settle  on   that? — I  will 
take  it  from  you. 

5'28S.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  miners'  em- 
ployment and  considering  he  is  down  away  out  of  the 
sunshine  and  not  altogether  in  the  best  of  fresh  air 
and  the  atmosphere  not  altogether  very  good — very 
often  wet  from  roof  water  and  side  water  and  in  some 
cases  lying  on  his  side  the  whole  of  the  6  or  7  hours 
he  is  at  the  face — do  not  you  think  that  he  of  all  men 
deserves  shorter  hours  of  labour.  Is  not  6  or  7  hours 
•from  bank  to  bank  a  reasonable  claim.  Is  the  claim 
for  increase  in  wages  to  enable  him  to  live  fairly 
decently  a  reasonable  claim  in  view  of  the  miner's 
life  and  occupation?  If  you  say  we  are  not  entitled 
to  it  I  can  understajid  it,  but  if  you  say  the  claim 
ought  to  bo  granted,  but  the  industries  will  not  aJIow 
it,  that  does  not  answer  our  claim  at  all? — I  should 
like  to  say  that,  viewing  all  other  branches  of  industry 
the  minor  certainly  in  point  of  claim  for  leisure  should 
go  properly  into  tho  first  category. 

52S9.  Mr.  Arthur  Jialfour:  In  your  evidence  you 
refer  to  tho  lact  that  owing  to  tho  war  conditions 
development  in  mines  has  been  somewhat  checked?— 
Yes. 

5290.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  nn  appreciable 
effect   upon,   profits? — I    do   not    quite   know    how  to 
answer  that  question,  because  profit  depends  not  only 
on  the  state  of  tho  development  of  the  mine  but  on 
the  amount  for  which  you  soil  your  coal. 

5291.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  amiowit 
•of  general  development  going  on  in  the  mine  all  the 
time  which  goes  against  the  cost,  as  we  have  heard 
in   evidence? — I  should   like  to   put  it  in   this  way. 
If  I  were  valuing  a  collipry  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
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I  should  have  to  take  into  consideration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  my  annuity  what  would  be  the 
probable  annuity  year  by  year  for  the  perio-1  yet 
remaining  undetermined  ot  the  lease,  and  that 
amount,  of  course,  is  dependent  on  the  annual  output 
of  coal  and  that  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
development  of  the  mine.  Do  you  follow  me? 

5393.  Quite.  So  that  some  of  this  development  has 
to  be  made  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  easier  coal  has 
been  worked? — The  fact  that  the  development  is  back- 
ward would  affect  the  capital  value  ot  the  concern. 

5393.  And  would  reduce  the  future  profits? — 
Naturally. 

6394.  You  mention,  with  regard  to  wagons,  that 
amongst  private  wagons  there  were  probably  300 
varieties  of  axle-boxes.  Surely  that  is  a  thing  can 
be  put  right? — I  believe  so. 

6385.  By  the  railway  company  refusing  to  take  any- 
thing but  a  standard  axle-box  r1 — I  was  rather  taken 
•  ith  the  point  you  put  forward  some  time  ago  in 
examining  a  witness,  that  the  process  might  be  made 
gradual  in  so  far  as  bringing  the  wagons  broadly  into 
line  with  railway  requirements  was  concerned  and 
rendering  it  possible  for  thorn  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  railways.  Of  course,  the  quicker  that  can  be  done 
the  better  for  the  industry. 

6290.  Are  you  aware  th.it  in  America,  although  they 
have  not  nationalised  railways  there,  they  have  a  most 
accurate  builder's  standard,  and  every  car  put  on  to 
the  railway  track  must  be  to  that  standard? — I 
believe  so. 

6297.  Is  there  any  reason   why  that  could   not  be 
adopted  here-  tie  that  1  can  see. 

6298.  When   the   Eight   Hours   Act  waa  being   da- 
cussed,  were  all  the  matters  which  yon  hare  sketched 
out  to  us  very  dearly  to-day  explored  at  that  time? 
—They  were.    I  wrote  that  part  of  the  Eight  Hoar 
Committee  Report  which  dealt  with  then. 

6299.  Do  you  think  the  saving  from  that  baa  been 
discounted  to  that  extent — the  possible  future  saving? 
— I  said  so  vary  early  on. 

6800.  With  regard  to  Pit  Safety  Committees,  do 
they  exist  at  the  collieries?-  The  Horn*  Omce  '»  very 
anxious  to  get  them  established  at  all  collerie*. 

5301.  Where  they  exist  do  they  do  th«ir  work 
•eo  no  reason'  why  they  should  not. 

Mr.   Kobttt  timUlit:    Do  they  exist? 

8809.  Mr.  Frank  llodgtt :  Do  they  exist  at  any  col- 
liery??—There  is  a  Joint  Pit  Committee. 

6803.  That   is    not   a   safety  committee?— It   could 
easily   be  converted    into   a   safety   committee.     The 
Horns  Office  is  anxious  that  they  should  be. 

6804.  Mr.    Attkur   Bat /our .    Do   they   exist?— Not 
under   that   name. 

6306.  You  spoke  about  the  possibility  of  working  in 
greater  units  and  maintaining  the  selling  price.  Surely 
as  regards  the  export  trade  no  unit  in  this  country 
ran  control  the  export  trade.  It  would  be  controlled 
by  the  export  of  coal  from  America  and  Germany?— 
If  it  waa  affected. 

6306.  It  would  be  affected.— Would  it? 

6307.  Yes;  would  it  not?— You  asked  me  would  it 
he? 

6808.  Well,  would  ;  You  asked  me  a  question 
is  to  which  I  have  not  given  any  evidence  heretofore. 
May  I  translate  it  into  my  own*  language? 

6809.  Yea,  put  it  in  your  own  words?— Is  it  likely 
that  we  will   find  a  very  severe  rival   in  our  export 
trade   and  competing    for   our   export   trade  in   ooal 
in  Germany  and  America?    That  is  your  question,  is 
it    i. 

5310.  Yes,  how  that  affected  the  export  pri<r  i  other 
than  a  combm-ilion  IKTB  f.ntrolling  the  price-  It 
I  if  it  exiftcd.  It  is  all  a  question  of  price,  1 
grant  you  and  at  what  they  can  supply  coal  of  the 
•ame  quality  to  those  nations  that  require  it.  I 
have  purposely  kept  off  tint  q<  Of  course 

I  think  utronglv  that  the  |.rnent  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  !(!••  norfd  are  »<  'hat  it  is  n't-' 
possible  to  draw  any  deduction  therefrom.  Germany 
ta  ia  such  a  state  that  one  does  not  know  what  may  be 
'itooroe  from  the  f  int  of  virw  of  the 
coat-mining  industry  in  that  country.  It  may  be  that 
alto  will  secure  higher  rates  of  wages  and  lessened 


working  hours.  If  so,  the  probability  is  that  she  may 
cease  to  be  a  rival.  Kven  in  pre-war  days  she  took  a 
large  quantity  of  ooal  from  us  because  we  own  certain 
HasaotT  of  coal  which  she  docs  not  own.  As  you  know, 
we  have  the  finest  coking  ooal  and  we  have  the  finest 
steam  ooal — better  even  than  the  Pocahontas  coal,  of 
which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal. 

5311.  You  have  sketched  out  several  ideas  which 
obviously  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  into  effect 
without  some  kind  of  unification  in  districts  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind?— Yea. 

6313.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  can  be  done 
more  easily  and  more  effectively  by  some  voluntary 
arrangement  rather  than  by  forced  nationalisation? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so,  inasmuch  as  all  arrangements 
come  to  voluntarily  are  better  than  arrangements 
come  to  compulsorily.  That  is  a  generalisation. 

5313.  You  stated  that  some  very  large  quantities  of 
small  coal  were  left  in  the  pit? — Yes,  21  million  tons 
per  annum. 

5314.  Is   that   coal  which   has  been  mined   and   for 
which  the  miner  has  been  paid?— It  has  been  mined, 

.nly,  in  respect  of  small  coal;  paid  for,  no,  be- 
cause the  miner  Is  paid  only  on  what  he  fills  and  sends 
out  of  the  mine.  * 

5315.  Mr.  Smillie  has  put  it  to  us  that  the  average 
wage  of  persons  employed  in  mines  ia  35*.  a  week. 

Mr.  Siilnty  \Vtbb  :  Pre-war. 

H' ilnen:  Yes,  pre-war,  I  think  he  said. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Yea,  that  is  right,  pre-war. 
What  was  your  question,  Mr.  Balfonr? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfovr:  I  am  asking  the  witness 
whether  he  puts  it  that  35s.  per  week  wss  the  average 
wage  per  person  employed. 

Mr.  Jtobtrt  Smillie:   Yea. 

6316.  Mr.  Artnvr  Bnlfovr  (to  the  Witnr u) :  If  35s. 
a  week  was  the  average  wage  of  persons  employed 
in  mine*,  in  view  of  the  wages  paid  to  bowers,  whi.li 
we  have  had  before  us,  some  must  have  been   very 

Inasmuch  as  86s.  was  an  average  same 
must  have  been  lower  and  some  must  have  Men 
higher. 

6317.  Some  very  much  higher,  and  some  very  much 
lower?— I  ihould  have  thought  so  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  average  of  36s. 

6318.  Do  you  think  a  percentage  basis  of  any  kind 
is  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  theee  lower  paid  workers? 
—It  is  hardest  for  those  tn  live  who  have  the  lowest 
wag*.     By  a  percentage  advance  the  greatest  incre- 

•i  the  highest  wage.     That  is,  of 

course,  on  the  roal  hewer  and  the  pi«x-e  men  generally, 
so  that  with  a  view  to  improving  the  standard  of 
living  generally  of  the  mining  class  I  would  suppose 
that  a  percentage  advance  was  not  so  calculated  to 
meet  the  thing  desired  as  the  granting  of  a  fixed  sum 
--what  I  would  call  a  flat  rate. 

6319.  In  other  words  you  really  do  not  alter  the 
relative  position  of  the  two,  but  yon  rs'her  accentuate 
the  difference  between  the  two  r— Yea. 

5320  Itnot  that  the  real  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  tnTWRnd  of  the  miners,  or  such  part  of  it 
as  is  possible  to  meet  by  any  increased  production? — 
Yes,  with  qualifications. 

5331.  Will    YOU    give    me   the  qualifications?— If    a 

man  works  regularly,  and  is  doing  a  fair  day's  work, 

it  might  IK-  th  <  but  to  the  injury 

health.     I  am  supposing  a  rather  extreme  sort 

of  ca*e.     \Vhil"  I  would  not  ask  that  man  to  produce 

if,  on  the  other  hnnd.  that  man  is  capable  of 

producing   more    without    injury    to   his  health,    cor 

tainlv  I  uould. 

6322.  Have  we  not  two  plain  facts  before  us,  the 
first  being  that  the  Kight  Hours  Act  at  first  re<! 
production,  but  it  afterwards  increased  it? — 
I  attempted  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  explain 
so  far  as  I  seo  it  what  was  tho  effect  of  the  Kight 
Hours  Act,  and  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  shown  the 
unreliability  of  the  figures  in  point  of  output  per 

5333.  I    agree    they    are   difficult    to   explain,    but 

IKT    p" nt   was   that   we   had   in   evidence   last 

night  that  there  are  (I   think  the  figure  was  40  per 

from   memory,  but  I   am   not  quite  certain  of 

that)    a   considerable    number   of   men    who    are    not 
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turning  out  us  much  us  they  could:1— i  believe  that. 
1  allude  to  that  us  one  of  the  measures  of  mitiga- 
tion of  intensity  of  effort,  and  I  gave  its  value  at 
,">  per  cent.,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

5U21.  How  can  we  bring  that  about,  because  it 
would  answer  the  whole  question? — I  might  put  it 
in  this  way.  Recognised  or  unrecognised,  there  is 
what  Sir  Henry  Cuniugham  used  to  call  a  man's 
optimum ;  that  is  to  say,  a  coal-hewer  will  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  coal.  He  will  produce  that 
whether  he  works  10  hours  or  whether  he  works  (shall 
we  say?)  7  hours.  Therefore,  he  spends  his  energy 
in  producing  (shall  we  say?)  2  tons  of  coal  or  3  tons 
of  coal  over  the  10  hours.  He  will  expend  the  same 
amount  of  energy,  only  in  a  shorter  time,  in  the  7 
hours,  to  produce  the  same  amount.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  make  myself  clear. 

5325.  Yes,   quite  clear? — I   think   there   is   a   good 
deal  in  that,  and  therefore  the  reduction  would  not 
be   in    arithmetical    proportion    to   the    reduction   of 
hours. 

5326.  Of  course,  of  recent  years  there  has   been  a 
combination   on    the   side  of    the   employer    and    the 
side  of  the  employee,  and  wage  questions  have  been 
settled    largely    by    associations    or    combinations? — 
Yes. 

5327.  Has    not    that    led    to    the    standardisation 
of     a     wage     for     a     man       regardless    of     his     in- 
dividual     capacity? — I       would      suppose,      dealing 
with    masses    of    men    in    respect    of    wage    rates, 
that     the     effect    is,     with     regard     to     a     certaip 
number  of  the  individuals  affected,  precisely  in  the 
way   you    indicate.     There   are  two   extremes.     There 
is  the  man  who  gets  a  wage,  and  there  is  a  common 
system  affecting  100  men.     That  mass  is  made  up  of 
100  units.        It  may    be    the  wage    capable   of   being 
earned  fully  by  some ;  it  may  not  be  the  wage  capable 
of  being  earned  fully  by  others.     That  is  inherent  to 
all  wage  settlement  in  the  mass  as  against  settlement 
with  the  individual. 

5323.  So  that  you  have  the  same  situation  as  you 
have  with  the  colliery  where  it  does  not  pay,  and 
another  where  it  pays  well? — Yes,  quite — or  perhaps 
not  quite;  I  said  "quite,"  perhaps,  thoughtlessly. 
What  is  applicable  to  the  human  unit  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  the  colliery  unit. 

5329.  It  is   more   difficult  to   manage? — Yes,    more 
difficult  to  manage. 

5330.  Mr.    Sinillie    asked    you    questions  about    the 
Post  Office  and  its  service.     Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the   Postal   Department   of   the  Post   Office   makes    a 
profit  of  between  five  and  six  million  pounds  a  year? 
— I  do  not  know. 

5331.  We  had  it  in  evidence? — I  take  it  from  you 
absolutely,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

5332.  But  does   it   not   follow  that  the    Pest  Office 
could  carry  letters  for  less  than  a  penny? — Certainly. 

5333.  And  it  is   a  profiteer  to  that  extent  at  the 
expense   of   the   public? — Yes. 

5334.  And  has  now  become  one  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  means  of  levying  taxation? — Yes, 
but  we  all  benefit  from  it. 

5335.  Ho  obtains  taxes  by  it? — AVell,  the  more  they 
get  from  all  these  sources,  presumably  the  more  our 
income  tax  would  be  reduced,  and  about  t;me  it  was 
too. 

5336.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  we  pay  the  less 
income   tax   we   pay   and  -the   less   supertax   we   pay 
and  the  less  death  duties? — And  so  it  goes  on  in  a 
vicious  circle. 

5337.  Is   it    conceivable,    if    the   coal    industry    was 
nationalised,  that  one  of  the  easiest  things  would  be 
to  put  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  on  coal  every  time 
the   Chancellor     of     the     Exchequer   wanted     half     a 
million  P 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    He  has  done  it. 
Witness:   He  could  play  all  sorts  of  pranks. 

5338.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  That  brings  me  to  this 
point.     The  half-a-crdwn   on   coal   which   was  said   to 
produce    25    millions    was    exactly    due    to    political 
considerations.       Mr.   Dickinson,   in  answer  to  Ques- 
tion   151,    said:    "We   camt    to   the   conclusion   very 
reluctantly  that  in  order  to  make  this  agreement  n's 
w<>    wen-    instructed    to    do    by    Parliament    and    the 


pledge  the  Government  had  given  with  regard  to  self- 
supporting,  it  was  absolutely  essential  we  should  put, 
the  price  of  coal  up."  In  other  words,  if  the  col- 
lieries were  nationalised  would  you  not  be  at  any 
lime  at  the  mercy  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  was  short  ot  money  and  who  would  be  thereby 
extracting  money  from  the  consumer? — 1  presume  he 
could  do  so  if  he  wanted  to. 

5339.  And  he  could  turn  the  thing  into  u  taxation 
bureau,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Post  Office? — He 
might.     Of   course,    I   really   do   not   know    what   the 
Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  would  do.     It  is  all  in 
the  womb  of  the  future. 

5340.  But  lie  suffers  from  political  necessities? — It 
seems   to   me   that   everyone   who   enters    Parliament 
does. 

5341.  That  is  why  you  would  object,  I  take  it,  to 
the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines,  because  they  would 
become  the  plaything  of  party  politics? — I  have  not 
said  so. 

5342.  But  I  ask  you? — What  are  you  asking  me? 

5343.  I    ask   whether  you  think   if    the  coal  mines 
were  nationalised  they  would  be  liable  to  become  tho 
playthings  of  party  politics  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons? — I  really  do  not  know. 

5344.  I  am  going  by  the  experience  of  this  half-a- 
crown    and   the   Post  Office.     Do   you   see   neither   of 
those  experiments  is  sound? — It  is  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion. 

5345.  Mr.    Frank   Hodges :    Are  you  aware  of   the 
agreement  that  is  entered  into  between  the  Durham 
Miners'     Association     and    the    Durham    Coalowners 
which  in  effect  limits  the  working  day  of  a  hewer  to  6| 
hours   from  bank  to  bank? — Is  that  recent? 

5346.  No? — I   was  calculating  on  7   hours  bank  to 
bank.     Does  it  say  bank  to  bank  or  how? 

5347.  That  is  the  agreement  7  hours  bank  to  bank 
Mr.  Jl.  W.  Cooper:   Hewers'. 

Mr.   Frank  Hodges;  Yes,  hewers. 

Witness :    Then  I  was  correct  in  taking  7  hours. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Yes,  7  hours  bank  to  bajik  for 
hewers  only. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  What  you  said  was  that  the 
:ic:ual  hours  of  hewers  in  Northumberland  was 
actually  below  a  day  of  8  hours  in  all  counties. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :  He  said  7  hours  37  minutes  for 
Durham.  I  was  going  to»  ask  about  that  because  I 
could  not  understand  it. 

5348.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  (To  the  Witness) :   In  the 
light  of  that   agreement  how  did   you   come   to  that 
conclusion  ?— I    took  Northumberland    at   7   hours    25 
minutes  and  I  took  Durham  at  7  hours  and  I  added 
to  both  of  them  the  37   minutes,   which   is  half  the 
time  in  lowering  and  half  the  time  in  winding.     That 
is  why  I  asked  the  question  just  now :    Was  it  bank 
to  bank  ?     I  say  at  once  that  my  calculation  is  wrong 
by  37  minutes. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  thought  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take somewhere. 

Witness :  In  answer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  I 
promised  to  work  out  the  factor  for  Northumberland 
and  Durham  and  that  you  shall  have  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow. 

5349.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    If  you   had   not  had   a 
long  experience  of  Durham  I  could  have  understood 
your  coming  TO   a    wrong   conclusion   there,    but   this 
agreement   was   entered   into    in  1890   for   a   bank    to 
bank  of  seven  hours?— Yes,  I  was  there  in  Northum- 
berland   in   1890.     It   is  a  slip   of  memory  which   we 
are  all   capable  of,   but  my  calculations  will   be  cor- 
rected  to  the  extent  of  37  minutes,  and  you  will  have 
it  to-morrow,  and  I  will  let  my  evidence  stand  subject 
to  that. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cooper:  I  will  get  on  the  notes  through 
Mr.  Guthrie  the  official  figures  for  Durham  and 
Northumberland. 

•"),')•">().  Mi-.  Fin nl;  Iluiliicx:  Perhaps  in  the  light  of 
that  we  can  get  your  actual  revised  estimate  upon 
the  notes  later? — Yes.  1  have  stated,  you  see,  in 
evidence  that  the  figures  !  have  given  to  you  are 
subject  to  a  small  correction  resulting  from  the 
lessened  time  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  a 
co-efficient  which  I  had  not  worked  out  when  1 
entered  the  witness-box,  but  that  shall  be  forthcoming 
to-morrow. 
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[L'viitinued. 


1.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  another  calcula- 
tion you  made  as  regards  the  number  of  hewers  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  I  notice  that  between 
them  you  estimate  there  is  138,445 ?— I  took  the 
figures  for  1910. 

s,  and  the  rest  of  the   Kingdom  336,890? 
V 

(.  Hare  you  got  any  fairly  reliable  information 
to  indicate  that  one-third  of  the  hewers  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  ?— One- 
Mvratli.  is  it  not:' 

Mr.  It.  II'.  Cii'iper:  That  is  more  than  one-third, 
Sir  Richard.  I  cannot  understand  that  either. 

Mr.  Hobcrt  SmiUit:  Forgive  me,  but.it  is  more 
than  a  third— 130  against  336. 

Mr.  /.'.  II.  Cooper:  137  against  336.  There  must 
be  a  mistake. 

/.   T.  t'unjir  .    It  is  for  the  whole  Kingdom. 

Hubert  Smillic:    Yes,  for  the  whole  Kingdom. 

'••:     I   quite  agree  there  is  something  wrong 

there,   but  I  am  having  the  figures  extracted.     This 

was  a  calculation   made  between  my  arrival   here  at 

10  o'clock  this  morning  and  entering  the  witness-box 

at  half-past  10.     I  am  having  the  figures  got  out  in 

respect  of  the  1'nited  Kingdom  and  those  two  quanti- 

5355.  .Sir  Arthur  Durkham  :  Doe*  it  affect  the  times 
you    gave,   6    hoars    and    7    hours?— No.      All   those 
figures  were  subject  to  a  co-efficient  which  you  may 
call    the   Northumberland    and    Durham    co-*rFv 
which  I  was  going  to  make  out.     It  shall  be  given  in 

•  re  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Fntnk  Uotigtt :  The  first  five  did  have  a  direct 
bearing  OB  the  length  of  the  working  day.  If  that 
were  the  fact  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
miners,  because  they  could  say  more  than  one-third  of 
the  men  are  enjoying  what  we  hope  to  enjoy  under 
the  arrangement. 

:za  Money :  I  saw  an  important  point 
would  aria*  as  soon  as  the  evidence  was  given,  and  I 
askrd  fur  the  figure*,  and  Sir  Richsrd  has  promised 
thai 

\\  itnru:   They  ihall  l<*  forthcoming,  but  there 

•  this  fart  is  quite  evident  and  certain,  that  the 

<oal  hewer*  to  underground  labour  n 
higher  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  th.m  anv 
other  coalAsU. 

6S56.  Mr.   ¥mnk    I  Have  yon   any  data   to 

help  us  on  that!'  YM.  Would  you  like  "them  for 
characteristic  collieries  throughout  tlic  kingdom,  be- 
cause I  can  give  them  to  yon  now? 

6367.  Perhaps  that  would  take  too  long?  I  will 
submit  them  with  the  statement. 

•v  I  asked  for  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
ratio  of  increase  between  hewers  and  the  rest  of  the 
mine'-  That  is  a  ratio  I  can  give  you  forthwith  the 
percentage  hewers  bear  to  the  underground  l.il. 

6360.  May  I  put  this  proposition  to  you?  I  am 
sore-  you  will  be  able  to  answer  it  with  scientific 
accuracy.  I«  it  true  that  the  "!  lln-ry  the 

further    the   face  from   the 'pit   bottom,   the   greater 
•i   of   day-wage  men   there   must  be   to    the 
-r  of  hewen  employed? — Yes,  as  a  general  pro- 
position. 

6360.  80  that  in  the  counties  where  you  ha\ 
oldest  collieries  you  would   have  on   that  generalisa- 
tion a  larger  proportion  of  day-wage  men  to  hewers? 

i   hare   misned  out   one    important    fn 

Ymi  may  remember  I   said  in  evidence  in  chief  that 

mpare    countries   with    count ri-.«.    ii'>r 

ties,    nor   coalfield    with   coalfield. 

•mist  compare   like  with    like.     I    grant    you    in 

the  same  coalfield,  where  the  general  condition*  may 

npossd  to  b*  the  same  with  every  •    Ili-ry.  within 

t    that  proposition   would  he  true.   Imt  not 

'th'imberland    with    South    Wales,    for 

nre,  where  t\ir  condition*  are  entirely  different. 

You  see  my  point? 

6361.  Yea,  at  one*.    If.  however,  yon  took  the  figures 
f»r  Durham  and  Northumberland,  say  ten  years  ago, 
and  gave  the  proportion  of  hewers  to  dar-wage 

spd  made  the  comparison  in  the  Mime  •  what 

do  yon  think  von  would  find?  Inasmuch  a*  the 
•  «}]•..  ri«  .••••  '<!•  •  •  m  •  •  ild  ••  ••  •  ikal  h.  ;  •  • 


ceatage  that  the  hewers  bore  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  underground  has  decreased— that  is  to  say, 
that  the  otf-hand  men  have  increased.  That  would 
I »•  the  natural  supposition,  always  supposing  that  the 
tield  was  a  fully  developed  held,  and  that  the 
collieries  had  grown  bigger;  but  in  a  developing  tield 
it  would  be  dilferent,  because  yuu  \\ould  always  have 
the  new  collieries  coming  in  with  their  laci-.s  near  10 
the  shaft. 

5362.  One  would  set  off  the  other!- — Yes,  one  would 
set  off  the  other. 

5363.  If  you  had  in  a  similar  group  of  collieries  a 
less  proportion  of  hewers  to  day-wage  men  or  a  less 
proportion  than  you  had  two  years  ago,   it  would  be 
unfair  to  calculate  the  output  from  that  colliery- on 
the  total   number  of  persons  employed,    with   a   view 
to  showing  that  there  had  been  a  ilei-rea.se  per  person 
employed!' — Quite  so. 

5364.  As  a  matter  of   f.i.  t.    th.u-   might  have  been 
an    increase   per   hewer   employed? — Yes,   I   see  your 
point;  it  is  a  good  one. 

5363.  You  said  in  your  very  interesting  statement 
that  you  thought  that  the  margin  for  the  application 
of  remedial  measures  is  not  now  so  great  as  it  was  in 
1008,  inasmuch  as  many  remedial  measures  were 
adopted  after  the  paving  of  the  Act.  What  do  you 
mean  specifically  1>y  that:-  I  am  glad  you  have  asked 
that  qu.--!i..n.  because  it  clean*  up  what  I  felt  perhaps 
1  had  left  a  little  indefinite.  If  you  read  that  portion 
of  the  Kight  Hours  Report,  which,  as  I  say.  1  wrote 
myself,  we  pointed  out  I'M--  possible  use  of  the  venti 
lating  or  upcast  shaft  to  u  greater  extent  than  was 
current ;  we  pointed  to  the  question  of  Minul- 
taneoiis  dec-kin.  I  of  the  men  under- 

ground by  mechanical  haulage,  the  greater  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  means  for  getting  and  I..H\.\;M_ 
coal,  and  so  forth,  and  .-aid  thin  will  Mitigat*  the 
effect  of  the  lessened  hours  of  work  and  also  to 
Mime  extent  the  application  of  the  clouMc  -hift. 
think  much  le*a  has  been  done  with  re- 
gard to  that;  but  Kith  regard  to  the  field  covering 
the  other  remedial  measures,  it  is  only  right  to  sup- 
pose— and  I  can  speak  from  some  knowledge  fjoin 
ni;  the  dilferent  districts —that 

those    :  to    some    extent        |    i| |    s.iy    the 

full  extent  I.-.-H  .1  |.vtc.|  Then-tore,  the  margin 
becomes  less.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  convey, 

6366.  That  would  be  i:  ..  I  think,  in  fact  had 
M.nr  remedial  measures  of  1908  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  int. -i  i ,  mug  years? — Quite  so;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

C387.  For  example,  the  greatest  labour- sav'ng  de- 
vice— at  least  the  device  to  enable  tin-  In  iver  to 
give  the  longest  effective  working  time  at  the  -on I 
face — has  not  been  put  into  opeiation:  Am]  that 
is  what? 

6368.  That  is  the   mechanical  haulage  ot   the   men 
to  and  from  their  working  places?- -To  some  extent 
men   are  being  hauled    into   their   working    place,   or 
at    any    rate    some  distance    towards    their    working 
place,  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent   than  they  were 
in   19fH,   but   I  grant  yon   not  to  anything   like  the 
full   extent   possible ;   but   the   margin   winch   was  X 
then   is  X.  wrsju*  something  now. 

6369.  Not    necessarily,    if    your    number    of    hours 
have   been    increased  or    the   di-r.ini-.,   have   li.-cn    in- 
creased from  th"  pit  bottom  to  the  working  pin- 
Quite  so;  but  ft  ill  I   think  yon  will  find  that  X  has 
suffered    some    diminution.     I    do    consider    there    is 
considerable  room  there,  and  I  pointed  to  that  as  one 
of  the  mitigating  measures. 

A«  a  matter   af   fact,   during  the   war,   when 
we  were  discussing  the  question  of  absenteeism,    did 

up  for  discussion  at  the 
Comm  did. 

And  it  was  urged  upon  the  Committee  that 
might  be   a   set-off   against   absenteeism   if    the 
men  who  did  work  regularly  could  get  to  their  work- 
ing place  quicker? — It  was. 

.'    It   rather   indicates  that  there  has  not  !••  •  -n 
in    lliHt    dirc.tion   nine    I'.MiH:-     There  has 
•  otiiething  done,  hut  though  the  margin  is  not  so 
was:  there  is  still  n  margin. 

<  still  a  margin?'     Yes,   a  sulwtantial 
margin. 
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5374.  Do  you  think  that  the  remedy  that  you  sug- 
gested, the  remedy  which  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  a 
very  excellent  ono  in  every  way,  of  using  more  regu- 
larly and  more  completely  the  up-cast  shaft,  has 
been  adopted  to  any  great  extent  since  you  made  your 
original  suggestion? — To  some  extent. 

6375.  To  any  great  extent? — To  some  extent.  I 
nm  not  trying  to  fence  with  you,  but  I  could  not  say 
offhand  to  what  extent.  Yes,  I  should  say  to  some 
considerable  extent  but  not  exhausted.  The  margin 
is  less. 

5376.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour — and  this 
takes   one   rather   away   from   the  technical   points — 
that,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment to  establish  unification  than  a  compulsory  ar- 
rangement,  the   voluntary   arrangement   implying,   I 
gather,    a  voluntary    unification    between    groups   of 
colliery  companies.     IB  that  what  you  mean,  because 
it  sounded  rather  too  much  like  a  generalisation  for 
you? — Well,   you  know,  dealing   with  generalisations 
is  dangerous.     I  am  more  happy  when  you  deal  with 
technical  problems;  but  it  seems  to  me,  generalising, 
that  there  are  three  possible  alternatives,  apart  from 
the  present  method,  of  what  you  may  call  government 
of  collieries :   one  is  nationalisation,  which  I  take  to 
bo  ownership  and  control  by  the  State  of  the  industry. 

5377.  I  do  not  agree  with  your  definition? — I  say 
that  is  one  alternative.     You  must  grant  that  it  is 
an  alternative. 

5378.  If  we  use  the  bare  word  "  nationalisation  "? 
— I  am  only  using  the  bare  word.     I  am  defining  the 
word  "  nationalisation,"  for  my  own  mental  comfort, 
as  ownership  and  control. 

5379.  By   whom? — By  the    State.     You    must  allow 
that  is  one  form,  though  it  may  be  a  wrong  form. 

5380.  Yes,  that  has  been  a  form  P— There  is  a  second 
way:  ownership  by  the  owners  in  combination.     Then 
there  is  a  third  alternative,  which  is  ownership  by 
the  owners  and  the  workmen  of  the  industry ;  and  I 
daresay  probably  you  would  say  there  was  a  fourth, 
which  is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  syndicalism, 
ownership  of  the  mines  by  those  who  work  them. 

5381.  I    will    not    admit    that,   but    that  has    been 
stated? — There    are   those    four   ways.     I    was  ruling 
that  out,  but  you  must  rule  it  in,  because  there  are 
those  four  ways.     I  am  not  saying  which  alternative 
is  the   best  at  all.     I  am   not  in  a  position  to  say. 
It   would    require  very   long   and   close  enquiry   from 
my  point  of  view  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion of  that  matter. 

5382.  Of    course,   a    group    of    companies    forming 
themselves  into  a  trust  proceeds  entirely  upon  a  volun- 
tary arrangement,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

5383.  Do  you  think,   if  such  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment resulted  in  a  trust,  that  that  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  nation? — There  are  so  many  "ifs" 
in  that  situation ;    it   depends  on  the  nature   of  the 
trust,   and  what  its  powers  were.     If  it  put  up  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  nation  to  any  figure  it  liked  it 
might   be   disastrous. 

5384.  I  suppose  it  would  endeavour  to  do  what  all 
trusts  have  hitherto  done,  that,  is,  to  exploit  the  con- 
sumer to  the  greatest  possible  degree? — Yes,  but  you 
could  introduce  safeguards  which  could  make  a  trust 
of  a  different  kind. 

5385.  It  would   not  go   along  classical  lines,   I   am 
afraid,  if  it  was  hampered  by  legislation  in  its  opera- 
tions?— It   would    be  different    from  some   trusts    we 
have  heard  of. 

5386.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  control,  you 
rather  suggested  that  there  were  committees  in  being, 
called    Safety   Committees,    but  that   was    afterwards 
modified? — What  I  really  had  in  mind  then  was  the 
joint  pit  committees,  which  are  composed  of  manage- 
ment and  men,  an  offshoot  of  the  absentee  committees, 
a    development  of    the   absentee    committees    dealing 
with     questions     affecting     employees     at  the   mine 
generally.     Those  cannot  be  designated  as  safety  com- 
mittees  altogether,    but    they    would    naturally   deal 
with  safety  questions  as  well  as  other  questions,  and 
might   be  made  into  safety   committees. 

5387.  One  of  your  divisional   inspectors,  I  think  it 
was  Mr.   Walker,   in  his  report  a  year  ago,  df  I  re- 
member rightly,  indicated  that,  owing  to  the  increase 


in  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  casualties 
at  the  collieries,  there  should  be  set  up  safety  com- 
mittees?— Yea. 

5388.  None  have  been  set  up  as  a  matter  of  fact? — 
No,  but  the  matter  is  receiving  the  consideration  of 
the    Home  Office.     Unfortunately,    for    the    last   two 
years  and  a  few  odd  months  I  have  been  away  from 
the  Home  Office.       Perhaps  it  is  fortunate    for    the 
sake  of  the  Home  Office  because  my  colleague,   Mr. 
Walker,  is  there;  but  I  mean  unfortunate  in  respect, 
of  my  not  being  able  to  give    you    information    on 
those    points.     Mr.   Walker    is   here  and   could    give 
you  information  on  those  points,  but  I  am  a  little  out 
of  date  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  Home    Office 
except  what  I  derive  from  conversations  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  Walker,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  Home 
Office  is  seriously  considering  this  report. 

5389.  What  would  you  say  to  a  colliery  company 
or  an  association  of  colliery  companies  which  said  to  a 
tiade   union   which   was   making   application  for   the 
setting  up  of  pit  committees  which  have    for    their 
object  the   increase  in  the  output  of  coal  as  well  as 
safety — what   would  you   say   if   that   association     of 
colliery  companies  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  that  would  be  an  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment?— Well,  I  might  say  a  good  deal. 

5390.  It  is  a  fact,  I  assure  you? — I  think  it  is  a 
pity,  that  is  all.     I   think  the  closer    the    relations 
between  the  management  and  the  men  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  control  of  the  government  and  manage- 
ment of  collieries,  the  better. 

5391.  You  think  that  the  workmen  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  the  control  of  a  colliery? — "  Control  "   is 
such  a   wide  term ;   I   should   want  to  know   what   is 
meant  by  that.     The  function  of  a  manager    is     to 
manage,  of  necessity,  and  I  would  not    do    anything 
to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,  because 
I  think  danger  lies  in  that  direction. 

5392.  What   is  the   function  of  the   workmen — not 
merely  to  work? — It  is  the  function  of  all  of  us  to 
work. 

5393.  Yes,  with  some  degree    of    responsibility  and 
interest  in  one's  work? — Certainly,  I  quite  agree. 

5394.  What   hope    can    a   workman    have   when    he 
puts  forward  suggestions  that  he  shall  have  some  sort 
of  responsibility  in  the  work  he  is  undertaking,  that 
he  should  share  some  of  the  responsibility,  and  should 
have  some  form  of  direction,  and  then  he  is  turned 
down    by   his   employers,    who   say   to  him,    "  Every 
step   you   take   in   that  direction  you   interfere  with 
management,   and,   therefore,  you  cannot  be  allowed 
to  do  it  "? — I  suppose  on  the  principle  that  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

5395.  No,    presumably    on    the    principle  that    the 
workman   has    no    right    to    do    other    than    exercise 
physical  energy  and  expend  it? — I  think  any  means 
that  lead  to  a  workman  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
in  his  work,  the  better.     It  is  very  hard   for  me  to 
give  any  other  sort  of  answer  than  that. 

5396.  You   are  aware  that  in  the  proposals  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  for  Great  Britain  for  nationalisa- 
tion  they  do   not  mean,   and  have  not  stated,   that 
they     are     merely     anxious     for    the    mines    to     be 
nationalised.      They    have    stated    that    the    control 
should   be   jointly   shared   between   the   men  engaged 
in  the  industry  and  the  nation,  and  not  merely  the 
men  engaged  in  the  technical  side? — I  see  what  you 
mean  now.     I  would  sympathise  with  that. 

5397.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  more  likely  to 
lead  to  good  administration,  rathar  than  if  it  were 
governed  by  a  bureaucratic  Minister  here  in  London? 
— They    cannot  do   it ;    and    if    the    Government   are 
going  to  take  over  the  mines   and  administer  them 
from  Westminister,  I  devoutly  hope  they  will  not  ask 
me  to  manage    the   mines,    because    I   cannot   do   it. 
To   manage   the  mines  effectively,    it   must   be    done 
locally. 

5398.  Does  the  Federation's  proposal  for  nationalisa- 
tion,   with   joint   control    between    the    technical   and 
manual  workers  in  the  industry,  strike  you  with  such 
terror  as  nationalisation  itself  would? — What  do  you 
mean? 

5399.  I    mean    to   say   you    have  been    particularly 
anxious  to    indicate   that   a    voluntary    arrangement 
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between  employers  for  the  purpose  of  unification  is 
better  than  a  compulsory  arrangement? — If  I  were 
Dictator— which,  1  say  again,  thank  God  I  am 
not — and  had  the  ordering  of  the  industry,  I  should 
very  likely  make  some  ghastly  error,  but  my  ghastly 
error  would  probably  take  this  form :  I  would  ask  the 
•>  to  combine  all  their  interest*.  I  would  devise 
a  plan  whereby,  over  and  above  the  payment  of  their 
weekly  wage,  the  workmen  could  automatically  com* 
to  hare  an  interest  in  the  concern. 

5400.  In  short,  a  profit-sharing  interest?— Sharing 
their  interests.  Their  interest-sharing  should  go  in 
the  form  of  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  concern, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  appointment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  director*.  That  is  the  sort  of  scheme, 
but  it  is  very  vague.  Of  course,  we  are  talking  very 
illy  just  now :  we  are  not  coming  quite  down  to 
bras*  tacks. 

6401.  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  are.  You  will 
pardon  my  pressing  you  rather  on  this  point.  I  feel 
sure  yon  do  not  wish  to  misunderstand  the  Federation 
plan  for  nationalisation!"  No.  If  I  am  misunder- 
standing it,  it  is  i«n  honest  misunderstanding:  I  am 
not  trying  to  get  out  of  answering  any  questions. 

5409.  I  would  like  to  convince  you  that  all  you  have 
said  about  unification,  th*  elimination  of  waste,  the 
removal  of  barriers,  the  nationalisation  of  small  coal 
—those  technical  feature*  of  the  industry  are  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Miners'  Federation?— I  am  glad 
to  hear  it. 

6403.  But  when  it  is  suggested  that  we  want  that 
unification  exercised  first  in  nationalising  ownership, 
it  is  not  suggested  that  it  should  be  left  there.     Do 
yon  not  think  that,  if  the  minds  of  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  the  industry,  plus  the  mind*  of  the  technical 
men  in  the  industry,  concentrated  upon  making  the 
industry    the  most   scientific    industry,    or    the   most 
economical  industry,  that  would  be  better  for  the  in- 
dustry in  the  long  run,  judged  from  Tour  scientific 
point  of  view,  than  if  it  were  left  to  voluntary  effort, 
wb:ch   might  lead  to   trustification? — What   are  yon 
going  to  do  with  the  poor  coal-owners? 

6404.  Whom   do  you   describe  a*  the  coal-owners? 
They  are  only  trustees  for  shareholder*?— What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  existing  shareholders? 

6406.  A*  you  put  that  question  to  me,  I  should  pro- 
vide for  hi*  removal  from  the  industry  ?_ And  replace 

by  the  workman? 

6408.  I  think  the  workman  is  certainly  more  en- 
titled to  be  interested  than  the  shareholder,  and  is 
more  entitled  to  take  a  responsible  share  in  it  than 
the  shareholder,  i.  he  not?-Then  the  workman  be- 

6407.  Certainly?— That  ie  oot  of   the   frying   pan 
into  the  fin.     I  ahonld  like  to  think  it  over  a  b'ttic 
more.     I  have  not  perhaps  thoroughly  grasp*  d  these 
refinement*.     It  Mem*  to  mo  it  is  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference. 

6408.  Are  they  refinement*?     I  do  not  want  you  to 
be  evaaive  on  thin  point.     What  I  am  anxious  to  loam 
from  you   is  whether  you  think  that  everybody,  both 
technical  and  manual  wor~ 


worker*  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try, concentrated  upon  making  the  industry  arrive  at 
the  pinnacle  of  economy-  that  that  would  be  the.  line 
to  g°  on  rather  than  to  remove  the  workman  from 
any  respomihility  in  the  industry?—  Of  coarse,  it  i* 
all  governed  by  a  very  big  "  if."  If  the  workmen 
combined  with  the  management  to  effect  all  these 
desiderata,  would  it  be  a  good  thing?  Of  course  it 
would.  It  would  equally  bo  a  good  thing  if  they 
n-niUl  do  BO  now. 

it  i*  the  sort  of  allianro  which.  M  I  harp 

itcfl  to  you  before,  we  do  not  regard  an  practical 

nr  <!i»jranle?     I  nhonW  like  to  spend  a  day  with  yott 

talking  it  over  with  you  in  detail.     It  is  a  very  big 

'  TI'Tt.rrt  Smith :  Not  before  tho  90th? 
fainlr.  after  the  90th. 

641 1.  Jfr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  I  gather  from  tho  line  of 
your  a  mm  em  that  yon  dn  not  quite  «oo  your  way  to 
traiWor  to  the  Htato  for  nothing  the  ownership  of 
these  shareholders? — T  am  not  ont  to  rob  any)- 

6419.  I  suppose  von  would  ABT<O  with  mo  that  them 
would  be  no  juitiro  at  all  in  pppnlinin^  thn  share- 
holder*? I  do  not  we  that  they  hare  done  sny  harm, 
poor  thing*! 


5413.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  have  said  about 
the  desirability  of  co-operation.     Of  course  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  it  is  most  desirable,  but  1  suppose 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  co-operation  is  human  nature, 
the  character  of  mon,  the  character  of  the  individual?1 
—Mr.   Squeers  remarked   that  human   nature  was  a 
"  rum  "uu." 

5414.  I   gather   that  your  suggestion  to   this  Com- 
mission appears  to  be  in  effect  that  there  ought  to  be 
a     compulsory     acquisition     by     the     State     of     the 
royalties,    but   that    tho    colliery-owning    interest  by 
colliery  owners,  I  mean  the  persons  who  are  the  lessees, 
and  the  takers  of  the  royalties,  that  they  should  be 
left  to  combine  voluntarily? — I  have  hardly  said  either 
one   or  the   other.     I   have  endeavoured   to  indicate 
the    advantages  that  would    accrue   from    the    State 
ownership  of   the  royalties,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out  what  would  be  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination, of  collective  production. 

5415.  By  voluntary  combination? — Without  stating 
how  that  was  to  be  brought  about,   because  really, 
a*  I  said  to  Mr.  Hodges,  this  is  such  a  huge  matter, 
and  one   must  preserve   an  open  mind   on  it.      One 
would  like  to  weigh  all  tho  proa  and  cons  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  one  has  already  done. 

6416.  Now   on    the  question    of    the   ownership    of 
royalties,   it   is  'a  fact,  is  it  not,   that  the  Crown   is 
th!-  owner  of  certain  royalties  already ?— Ye*. 

6417.  How   doe*   the  Crown   deal  with   those  coal 
field*  now?— Are  you  speaking  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners? 

6418.  No,    the    Crown?— The    Crown     royalties    I 
presume  it  deal*  with  them  very  much,  though  on  a 
larger  scale,  a*  weuld  a  private  individual  on  a  smaller 
-.  air.  I 

6419.  Doe*  not  the  Crown  actually  lease  its  coal  ex- 
actly the  same  a*  a  private  individual?— Yes.       The 
main  point  which  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  that  since 
one  has  been  at  the  Coal  Control  .>n««  has  been  brought 
up  face  to  face  with  difficulties  that  have  occurred  as 
between     private     royalty    owner*    declining    to    or 
putting  obstructions   in   the  way  of   the  working  of 
tli.-ir   minerals,   and  that  where  the  royalty  is  {pate- 
owned  that  difficulty  would  not  exist. 

6490.  Now    let   me   ask   yon    a   question   on    that. 
Have  ron   had   any    personal   experience  of   dealing 
with  the  Crown?— I  am  a  servant  of  the  Crown. 

6491.  I   mean  have  you  ever  negotiated   with   the 
Crown?— No,  only  for  my  salary,  and  I   found  them 
uncommonly  stiff— the  Treasury  to  wit. 

6499.  In  Northumberland,  of  course,  as  you  pro- 
bably know,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  sub- 
marine coal  which  belongs  to  the  Crown?— Yes. 

6493.  There  are  several  collieries  there  which  work 
submarine  coal? — Ye*. 

6434.  For  which  they  pay  a  dead  rent  and  a  ton- 
nage rent? — Ye*. 

6495.  And  in  their  lease*  there  are  provisions  for 
the  leaving  of  barriers? — Ye*. 

6496.  They  are  insisted  upon  by  the  Crown? — Yes. 

6497.  You    probably    know    that    the    Crown,    in 
addition     to      being      the     owners      of      submarine 
coal    by    virtue   of    being    the   owner*   of    the    fore- 
shoro  M4  ted  of  the  se*,   also  own  the  coal  under 
tidal   anil   navigable  rivers? — Ye*;  that  comes  undor 
the  Woods  and  Forest*. 

6498.  That  u  particularly  tho  case  in  the  Weir  and 
the  Tyne?— Yes. 

6499.  You   would    probably    know    that    tho  Crown 
are  also  the  owner*  of  the  foreshore  adjacent  to  the 
river  bank  in  •  river  like  the  Tyne? — Yes,   a  tidal 
river. 

6490.  Supposing  you  had  a  coal  staith  on  the  river 
Tyne,  and  you  desire  to  extend  that  staith  further 
into  deep  water,  you  would  have  to  negotiate  with 
the  Crown? — Yes,  I  presume  you  would. 

6431.  Apd  the  land  that  yon  would  occupy  would 
be  present  land  covered  with  water? — Yes. 

6439.  You  would  simply  extend  your  quay  further 
into  the  river? — Yea. 

5433.  The  accommodation  to  that  coal  ntnitli  in  get- 
ting deeper  water  access,  of  course,  is  obvious? — Yes. 

6434.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Crown  would  allow 
that  liberty  of  extending  that  staith  into  the  river 
for  n'  tl'ini;.'  I  apprehend  you  have  had  difficulties 
with  them? 
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5435.  I  have.— I  thought  you  were  coming  to  that. 

5436.  Mr.  It.  II.  'fawney:  Do  you  think  the  Crown 
ought    to    dispose   of    public    righte    for    nothing?— 
No.      Mr.    Cooper  has   evidently   been   trying   to   get 
something  out  of  the  Crown,   but  has  not  got  it. 

5437.  Mr.  11.  W.  Cuuper:    On  the  contrary  I  did, 
but   at   a  very   heavy  price. —  But   that   was    not   the 
sort  of  case  1  had  in  mind. 

5438.  What   was   the  sort  of  difficulty  you   had   in 
mind? — Without  mentioning  names,  I   will  give  you 
three  cases—  one   in    South   Wales. 

5439.  Ah,   South  Wales  ! — I  am  going  all  over  the 
country — in  South  Wales,   and  that  was   a  coalfield. 
They  were  working  all  round  this  area,  but  there  was 
an  area  like  that  little  box  in  the  middle  (Illustrat- 
ing), and  they  wanted  that.     "  Oh,"  said  the  owner  of 
this,  "  you  certainly  shall  not  have  it." 

5440.  The    owner   of    the  part   surrounded   by    tht; 
rest? — The  internal  part — "  You  shall  not  have  it." 
I  said,  "  Why  will  you  not  let  them  have  that?     It 
will  be  lost  for  ever."    He  said,  "  I  do  not  care  if  it  is 
lost  for  ever;  you  shall  not  have  it." 

5441.  Was    he    sane? — Quite    sane;    but    he    said, 
"  These  people  once  did  me  a  shot  in  the  eye  some 
years  ago," — that  is  how  he  expressed  it—"  and  I  am 
not  going  to  let  them  have  that  coal."     Now  the  State 
would  not  say  that. 

5442.  Because  they  could  never  have  been  given  a 
shot  in  the  eye? — Certainly. 

5443.  Is  not  that  an  exceptional  case? — Yes,  that  is 
an  exceptional   case.     I   am   now   going   to  give  you 
another,.     There  was  a  dear  old  gentleman  in  the  Mid- 
lands who  was  a  strong-minded  Roman  Catholic,  and 
everybody   wanted    him    to    let   his   coal.     The  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  large  colliery  firm  came  to  me  and 
said:    "  We  want  to  work  all  that  coal,  but  Mr.   So- 
and-so   will  not  let   us   his  coal.      His   solicitors   are 
agreeable  to   it;  his  wife   is   agreeable  to   it;  he   has 
lost  his  sons  in  the  war;  he  has  no  interest  in  life; 
but  he  will  not  let  that  coal."     "  Why  will  he  not  let 
that   coal?"      "  Well,   Charles   I.   once   resided  in    a 
house  there,  and  he  regards  Charles  I.  as  a  saint,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  have  the  house  in  which  Charles  I. 
rested  his  head  let  down." 

5444.  Supposing  you  had  been  a  devotee  of  Charles 
I.     I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  are? — No. 

5445.  Or  supposing  the  head  of  the  State  were  a 
great    admirer   of    Charles    I.   and  thought   that   his 
person  was  sacred? — They  did  not. 

5446.  They  did   not  then,  but  they  might  now? — 
They  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Anyway,  that  coal 
would  have  been  available. 

5447.  Is  not  that  again  a  very  exceptional  case? — 
Yes,  but  every  mickle  makes  a  muckle. 

5448.  It  would  take  many  mickles  to  make  a  muckls 
of  that  description? — These  all  happened  within  three 
months  of  each  other.     Now  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  third  case. 

5449.  Before   you   do   that,  what  was   the   area   of 
coal   in  the  last  case  where  the  old  gentleman  was 
afraid  to  have  the  historic  mansion  let  down? — Some 
hundreds  of  acres.     The  first  was  26  acres;  the  next 
some  hundreds;  but  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  one 
where  it  is  a  case  of  1,500  or  2,000  acres.     I  am  taking 
them    in    an  ascending  ratio.    This    is   round    about 
Sheffield.     There  happened  to   be   a  large  number   of 
property  owners — I  hesitate  to  say  how  many. 

5450.  A  large  number  of  small  freeholders? — Yes 

and   they   owned   the   mineral   rights.     Some  can    be 
traced,    some    cannot.     A    company   was    desirous   of 
working  that  coal;   it  had  a  very  fine  long  wall  face 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Sheffield.     They  came  to 
me    and    said    "What    can   we    do?     Some   of    these 
freeholders  are  agreeable ;  some  are  not  agreeable,  and 
some  cannot  be  traced."     Well,  we  applied  9  G.G.G. 

.R.A.,  and  they  are  working  it.  But  she  is  de- 
funct, and  if  a  similar  case  arises  again  we  cannot  do 
anything.  The  State  would  say  "  Go  ahead."  There 
you  have  three  different  cases  that  occur  to  me  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  I  thought  over  it  I 
could  find  more. 

5451.  You  think  cases  of  that  sort  are  a  sufficient 

justification   for  the  change  of   ownership? No;   the 

broad  piinciple  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  ownership 


f.f  tho  internal  parts  of  the  earth  should  not  be 
vested  in  the  individual  who  did  not  put  the  stuff 
thoie  and  did  nothing  to  it,  but  in  the  State,  as  in 
ali  new  countries,  self-governing  Dominions  and  so 
on,  I  l/elieve  it  is. 

5452.  In  Australia  do  you  not  know  that  there  are 
large  tracts  of  coal  belonging  to  individuals? — I  was 
thinking  more  of  Natal. 

5453.  Turn    your     mind    to    Australia     and     New 
Zealand.     You  have  heard  of  the  Maitland  coalfield? 
— Yes. 

5454.  Is  that  not  a   famous   coalfield? — It  is. 

5455.  Is  not  the  coal  there  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  leased? — I  believe  it  is;  but  much  better 
in  the  hands  of   the  State. 

5456.  Are  not   the  Australians   fairly  advanced? — 
They  are  not  backward. 

5457.  Have   they   not,  as   regards   wayleaves,    very 
extensive  powers  lor  bringing  about  the  construction 
of    railways   free   from    all   wayleave    rents? — I  have 
kept  off   wayleaves.     I  should  like  to  deal   with   the 
subject   of    wayleaves,    because  that   strengthens    my 
argument.      Those    do     really    prevent    development 
very  greatly. 

5458.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that?— We  will 
concentrate  on  royalties  for  the  moment.     I  have  put 
forward  three  cases  where  the  nation  suffered  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  royalties  being  in   private  owner- 
ship. 

5459.  What   do  you   mean     by    saying   the     nation 
suffered? — The  coal  could  not  be  worked. 

5460.  Not   immediately;     but     when     could     it     be 
worked,  supposing  it  had  been  settled  at  once? — Now. 

5461.  Could  they  have  gone  into   the  coal  at  once 
and  worked  the  coal? — Yes,  now,  at  once. 

5462.  Is   it   altogether     wise   to   exhaust    our     coal 
supply  too  rapidly  ?- -No ;  but  what  I  thought  I  made 
clear  was  that  unless  it  is  worked  now  it  would  be  lost 
for  ever.     For  instance,  in  the  first  case  it  would  not 
have  paid  to  sink  a  shaft  over   1,000  yards  deep  to 
work  26  acres  of  coal.     In  the  second  case,   it  could 
be  got  at  and  worked  as  a  separate  concern,  and  in 
that  case,   I   grant  you,   it   would   be  deferred   until 
the    old    gentleman    became    deceased.     In    the    third 
case,  it  might  have  been  worked   by  sinking  a  shaft 
in  Sheffield,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  everybody  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

5463.  Was  there  no  adjacent  royalty  in  the  third 
case,    by   means   of   which   the   coal   could   have   been 
worked? — No. 

5464.  Or  was  the  difficulty  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  ownerships?- -A  number  of  small  owner- 
ships, and  the  face  was  advancing;  and  if  it  was  not 
got  from  that  particular  colliery  the  probability  is  it 
would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

5405.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  State  should  buy 
out  the  royalty  owner? — I  am  simply  pointing  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  1  take  it  it  is  not 
for  me  to  make  any  suggestions  really.  I  have 
pointed  tc  the  advantages  of  State  ownership  as 
against  private  ownership. 

5466.  Now    the    Coal    Conservation    Committee    no 
doubt   reported   on  matters     such     as     barriers     and 
leaving  small  coal  underground,  but  they  also  reported 
on  other  matters  which   at  present  tend  to  a  waste 
of  coal,  did  they  not? — Yes. 

5467.  For  example,  they   reported  on  the  question 
of  leaving  coal  for  the    support    of     railways? — Yes. 
That  is  the  Howley  Park  case. 

5468.  There  was  a  very  large  quantity  supposed  to 
bo  involved  in  what  is  called  the  Howley  Park  case? — 
There  was. 

5469.  I  would  just  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
Northumberland  and  Durham.       You  referred  to  the 
scheme  there  of  providing  houses  for  the    miners? — 
Yes. 

5470.  Are  the  houses  occupied  bv  the  miners  rent 
free?— Yes. 

5471.  And  all  local  rates  and  taxes    paid    by    the 
owners? — Yes. 

5472.  I  think,  in  addition  to  that,    the    men    who 
occupy  these  houses  receive    a    periodical  allowance  of. 
coal? — Yes — usually     a    load    onoe     a     fortnight     in 
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winter  and  once  in  three  weeks  in  summer.  I  think 
that  is  a  fairly  general  rule.  They  pay  tkl.  a  ton  for 
leading  it. 

"173.  That  is  about  15  cwt.,  U  it  not:-- It  is  a 
heaped  cart.  It  varies,  of  course. 

5174.  Your  times  are  right,  I  think — once  a  fort- 
night in  winter  and  once  in  three  weeks  in  summer. 
With  regard  to  what  you  have  said  about  infantile 
mortality,  1  must  say  I  am  concerned  to  hear  it? — You 
will  remember  the  figures  were  put  to  me  by  Mr. 
Smillie.  I  said  I  was  unaware  of  them,  but  I  said  I 
would  accept  the  figurea  because  I  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain he  was  not  putting  before  me  figures  he  was  not 
sure  of  himself. 

-thumberiand  and  Durham  and  in 
other  place*  as  well,  are  not  the  miners  an  exceed- 
ingly hardy  race?— Yes.  But  that  is  a  two-edged 
argument. 

is  a  fact.  We  need  not  bother  about  the 
argument:---!  say  yes.  You  know  that  it  is  a 
singularly  hard  calling,  and  that  naturally  the  weak 
do  not  go  into  the  mine. 

6477.  In  Northumberland  and  Durham  U  there 
not  a  constant  succession  of  families  going  into  the 
mine? — Once  a  miner  always  a  miner. 

-    Do  not  the  children  at  the  age  of  14  go  into 
the  mine:-     Yes,  in  the  majority  of  case*. 

5479.  So  far  aa  you  know,  there  is  no  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  those  youngsters  to  go  into  the  mine:- 

6480.  I  never  beard  of  any  ? — No. 

6481.  Now  with  regard  to  wage*:    let  nie  take  the 
Durham  wages;  yon  spoke  of  a  figure  whk-b  is  called 
the  county  average  wage,   and  you   describe,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  quite  correctly  the  regulation 
by  which  that  county  wage  may  be  made  by  either 
party  a  sort  of  datum? — Yea. 

6489.  Speaking     for    the    moment  of   the  hewers' 
county  wage,  do  you  know  what  the  actual  average 
for   hew.-M    is  at    the   present   time    for    Durham    aa 
compared  with  the  county  average?  — No,  I  could  not 

**y 

6183.  I  suppose  there  u  no  obligation  on  the  pan 
of  either  one  party  or  the  other  to  put  the  rule  into 
force?— No;  I  made  it  clear  that  it  waa  purely 
optional  I  used  the  word  "  may,"  1  think. 

6484.  Yea,  yon   did.       I   want   to   understand   this 
qnotinn    of     the    hours.       Mr.     Smillie    aske<l 
whether  the  transport  workers  were  not  able  to  get 
or  practically  had  not  obtained  44  hour*  a  week? — 
Yea,  he'! 

6485.  How  does  that  compare  with  7  hours  bank  to 
bank?     I   want  this    for  my  own    information 

yon  mean  in  point  of  weekly  hours? 

6486.  Yea.     Take  Northumberland  and  Durham,  if 
yon  do  not    mind:-     As  you   know,    you   must   reckon 
on   a  fortnight   in    Northumberland   and  Durham,   be 
cause  it  is  11  days  a  fortnight.     Now  11  times  7  are 
77,  and  half  77  would  be  3.HJ.     I  am  taking  7  hour* 
bank  to  bank. 

6487.  So  am  I.     Supposing  vou   translated  that  44 
hours  a  week  into  a  daily  bank  to  bank  rate  number 
of   hours,  what  would    that  work  out  at? — Working 
how  many  hours  a  week? 

5488.  Working   11    days  in  a    fortnight,  which,   of 

course,  is  the  maximum?-  -That  would  be  88  hours  in 

a  fortnight.   '.I  hours  a  week.    You  want  me  to  trans- 

n  per  week  into  a  day  shift     41  divided 

64-'  i   are   quite    ri^ht.     I   think 

yon  can  do  the  calculation  an  quickly  as  I  can. 

6490.  That  is  practically  8  hours  bank  to  bar 

6191.   Mr    !I.  ,<    rt  Smith:  Taking  the  last  qne 
do  net  transport  workers  work   13  days  a  fortnight;1 
must   not   ask    me   anything   about   transport 
workers:  it  would  be  ouUide  my  purview. 

5493.  Yon  may  take  it  fron>  >nn  that  they  do  work 
13  day*  a  fortnight?  Yea. 

fkham:   It  i*  %S  bt  sirs. 

6493.  Mr  flrrl.Tf  fi,,,Hh:  Whi!.-  Northumberland 
and  Durham  may  hare  worked  5J  hour*,  others  are 
working  r,  rionr«'-  What  you  mean  is  88  hours  a  fort- 
night, and  twice  6  is  13,  and  13  into  88  goea  7). 


5494.  When  you  were  giving  your  evidence  I  some- 
what questioned  how  you   arrived  at  a  reduction  of 
'A>  minutes   when  the  8  hours   was   reduced;   will  you 
tell  us  how  you  got  at  it? — You  have  a  copy  of  my 
proof  before  you,  and  you  will  see  that  the  calculation 
inu-t  of  necessity  be  what  I  put  there.     In  some  dis- 
tricts the  hours  were  very  long,  and  were  considerably 
shortened  by  the  Eight  Hours  Act.     In  other  districts 
they  were  not  so  long,  and  in  some  districts,  as  for 
instance,   Northumberland    and    Durham,    tliey    were 
considerably  leas.     The  total,  taking  the  average  over 
the  United  Kingdom  of  all  classes  of  workers  under- 
ground, works  out,  as  I  make  it,  a  diminution  to  the 
extent  of  26  minutes. 

5495.  You     are     including     Northumberland      and 
Durham  in  that  calculation  ?   -Yes. 

5496.  You   would  not  call  Yorkshire  a  particularly 
long-hour  county,  would  you?— -No. 

5497.  In  reply  to  a  question  that  Mr.  Balfotir  put 
with  regard  to  developing,  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  they  had  been  working  the  best  part  of  the 
coal  to  get  big  outputs,  and  leaving  the  worst  pnrts 

Yer  that  waa  a  generalisation,  and  I  stated  that 
the  Coal  Mining  Organisation  Committee  endeavoured 
to  bring  about  that  temporary  state  of  affairs  with  u 
view  to  meet  the  greatly  decreased  output  of  coal 
owing  to  the  number  of  men  who  had  gone  into  the 
Army. 

5498.  Have  you  any  figures  to  prove  it,  because  I 
very  much  question  it  from   practical  experience? — I 
do  not  think  you  can  prove  it  by  figures.     You  can 
only  prove  it  by  observation. 

5499.  When  you  say  "by  observation,"  I  am  going 
to  submit    to    you   that   observation    will    not   reveal 
facto  like  that? -It  is  a  question  of  opinion  largely. 

6600.  Your  opinion  and  mine  differs?— It  doea  some- 
times, hut  remarkably  rarely. 

6601.  On    this    point    I    mean.      I    want  to   submit 
to    you    that,    generally   sp«aking,    coal-owners   have 
been  working  the  worst  part  of  the  mine  while  they 
have  been  controlled?—  W.  11    I  .1..  not  think  no,  speak- 
ing generally,  but  still,  aa  I  say,  opinions  differ. 

6503.  On  the  question  of  absenteeism,  do  I  usnler 
stand  that  you  talco  the  actual  number  of  days  thai 
a  mine  u  open,  some  counties  working  6  days  a  week 
and   some  5}? — Yea. 

6908.  So  that  a  o-day-a-neek  county  would  have 
16  per  cent,  and  that  would  not  be  counted  an  a  play 
day? — Absenteeisn>  i*  worst  in  Yorkshire  and  North 
Staffordshire  ;  hut,  as  you  oiicc  instanced  to  me,  and 
I  think  very  properly,  if  I  may  say  so  with  respect, 
Yorkshire  is  13  days  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  high 
teeism  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  fact. 
You  might  have  a  10  day*  a  fortnight  pit  with  a 
lower  rate  of  aoaent0ei/:;ii  in  it,  uml  yet  the  men  wouM 
ntte:,d  more  days  in  tht  di»tnVt  where  they  are  work- 
ing the  greater  number  of  d.iys  than  he  would  in  the 
•t  where  they  are  working  the  shorter  numlx-i 
of  days. 

6504.  Guild  you  give  <u  roughly  the  percentage  ot 
tin-   collieries   thai    have   adopted'  the    rii'ing   in?— It 
would   take   some   considerable    time  to  do  that. 

650&.-flb  «ku  think  there  U  1  per  cent.?— I  would 
not  like  to  mod  myself  to  a  figure. 
_5506.  Can  vou  give  u.i  the;  numlxr  of  collieries 
since  the  8  hrur*  have  « .•!.••  into  operation  which 
l).iv.»  adopted  simultaneous  decking?— That  also  I 
nhnul'l  have  -o  collect.  I  could  not  give  you  the  num- 
ber of  collieries,  but  it  is  not  very  great. 

6507.  You  will  agree  that  a  large  number  do  not? 
—Yea,  the  'vast  majority  do  not ;  some  for  very  good 
reasons. 

6608.  And   some   for   no   reason   at  all   except  that 
they   will    not   adapt   themselves   to  circumstance*?— 
That  is  their  reason   presumably. 

6609.  It  u  not  a  very  good  reason,  is  it? — I  would 
n<>t   like  to  judge  any  case  till  I   had  all  the  (.• 

>•  me,  I. lit  I  think  there  in  a  margin  of  recovery 
there. 

i   rather  emphasised  the  point  that  work- 
ing double  shifts  le-1  to  more-  safety.     Have  you  any 
s  to  prove  thi  VP— No,  I  think  it  is  an  obvious 
fact. 
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5511.  It  would  be  worth  getting  the  figures  out, 
would  it  not? — I  see  what  you  mean;  to  take  a  dis- 
trict which  had  worked  a  single  shift,  and  then 
worked  a  double  shift? 

0512.  Yes? — That  would  be  a  very  interfiling  com- 
parison to  take,  but  there  are  not  many  cases  where 
one  can  take  it,  because  the  figures  have  not  pro- 
bnbly  been  kept;  but  I  grant  you  it  is  a  distinctly 
good  point. 

5513.  Prior  to  the  war   railway  companies   always 
stocked  coal?— Yes. 

5514.  They  made    it  a   policy  to  stock  coal? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

5510.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
depreciation  that  takes  place  in  stocking  coal? — I 
did  go  into  that  at  one  time,  and  it  varies  so  greatly 
in  respect  of  the  class  of  coal  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions that  it  is  very  difficult  to  institute  com- 
parisons. 

5516.  You    do    know    that    we    have    some    large 
collieries  in  Yorkshire  where  they  do  adopt  a  policy 
of  stocking  coal  ? — I  know  one  in  particular,  that  you 
know,  which  stocks  thousands  of  tons  of  house  coal, 
gas  coal  and  manufacturing  coal. 

5517.  I   noticed   in  your  report  on  the  eight-hours 
day  you  drew  this  comparison,  that  when  the  hours 
are  less  the  miners  are  healthier? — Rather  the  con- 
verse— where  the    hours  are    longer  the  miners    are 
less  healthy. 

5518.  There   is   a   tremendous   lot   of   n-en  who,   as 
soon    as    they  get  over  50,   are     past  A  ork    through 
asthma    and    other    chronic    complaints? — I   cannot 
honestly  say  that  mining  is  an  unhealthy  occupation. 

5519.  I   was    going   to   ask   you  if    you  have    any 
figures  as  to  how  soon  they  are  knocked  out  hy  these 
complaints  ? — No. 

5520.  Mr.    R.    H.    Tawncy:    Mr.  Smith's  \oint    is 
that  the  working  life  of  a  miner  is  a  short  one.     Do 
you  know  the  census  figures  for  1911?     If  you  take 
agricultural  labourers,  the  proportion  between  20  and 
45  is  42;  if  you  take  all  occupied  males,  the  propor- 
tion between  20  and  45  is  58 ;  if  you  take  ;niners,  it  is 
69-3?— Coalminers? 

5521.  No,    miners    at    the   face;    it    is   69-3.     The 
figures    suggest    the  same    conclusion  as  Mr.    Smith 
was  indicating? — No,  not  necessarily.     They  are  very 
interesting   figures,    and    they    are   new    to    me.     At 
least,  I  suppose  I  have  seen  them  find  have  forgotten 
them,  because    so   many    figures    pass    through  one's 
head ;  but  Mr.  Smith  was  speaking  on  health.    Those 
figures  would  be  affected,  would   they  not,   from  the 
point  of    view  of    health  plus    accident.      Accidents 
tend  to  shorten  life. 

5522.  That    is   quite  true,    but   what    they    say    is 
miners  are  an  abnormally  young  class  compared  with 
other  occupied  males? — Yes. 

5523.  Therefore,  if  their  condition  of  health  is  above 
the  average,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  fiom  that 
fact  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  they  arc  at 
an  unusually  healthy  age;  that  is  Mr.  Smith's  point? 
— Yes,  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:   What  figures  arc  those? 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  The  Census  of  1911. 

5524.  Mr.    Herbert  Smith:    These    things    do    not 
ordinarily   come   under  your  notice.     I   suggest   they 
come    under  the   notice  of    those   attending    mining 
villages  who  sec  the  incapacity  at  a  very  early  age 
through  sickness? — Health   and   safety   in   the   mine, 
but  not  out  of  the  mine,  is  what  the  chief  inspector 
is  concerned  with. 

5525.  I  was  simply  trying  to  direct  your  mind  to  the 
occupation   in   the   mine.      There   may   be   unheatlhy 
conditions,    as   Mr.    Smillie   was   saying,   tnd   he    put 
questons   to   me   to   hring  out   that   fact   outside   the 
mine  which  affect  the  individual,  but  what  I  wish  to 
say  is,  -in   comparson   with   certain   other  industries, 
I   cannot  truthfully   say   that   mining   is   unheatlhy. 
It  is  dangerous,  but  I  could  not  say  truthfully  it  is 
an  unhealthy  occupation. 

5526.  Will  you  agree  that,  as  a  class,  rs  Mr.  Tawncy 
puts  it,  they  are  a  young  class? — Yes. 

5527.  That    would    be    rather  backing    up  George 
Blake  Walker's  statement,  would  it  7iot? — I  do   not 
know  what  his  statement  was. 

5528.  I  thought  I  read  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  you  did ;  I 
beg  your  pardon. 


5529.  That  the  pit  ponies  in  Doncaster  district  had 
to  be  withdrawn  owing  to  the  effect  upon  them  and 
mechanical  appliances  introduced? — Yes. 

5530.  It  would  affect  the  men  equally  as  much? — 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  there  is  a  condition 
of  mine  which  renders  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
pit  ponies  on  account  of  health,  there  is  something 
that  wants  looking  into  at  the  mine,  and  very  much 
so.     I  would  like  to  know  a  good   deal  more  about 
that  case.       I  cannot  imagine  the  case  where  those 
pit  ponies  were  working. 

5531.  I    am    not    preventing    you,    nor   your    staff, 
from   going   and  getting   to   know,    but  the   point  I 
want  to  make  to  you  is  this — the  miner  has  a  very 
short  career   in    that   coal   pit,   owing   to   the  atmo- 
spheric conditions;   he  is  done  with   at  50  years  of 
age? — I   cannot  say   that  the   atmospheric   condition 
in  the  mines  of  this  country,  taking  them  as  a  whole, 
is  bad.     The  atmospheric  conditions  of  this  room  last 
night,  I  should  say,  were  considerably  worse  in  point 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  many  a  mine. 

5532.  If   you   would    let   me   stay    in   this   room    I 
would  have  it  like  it  was  last  night  rather  than  any 
mine   I  have  ever  been   down;  that  is  talking  prac- 
tically?— It   is  a   question   of    percentage   of    carbon 
dioxide. 

5533.  However,  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  Is  not  the 
tendency  to  fetch  more  out  of  men  the  deeper  they 
get  down?     These  men  practically  work  nude? — I  beg 
your  pardon.     You  are  not  on  questions  of  humidity 
and  heat? 

5534.  Yea. — Those    vary     very    considerably,     and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  a  humid  atmosphere  a 
man  cannot  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

5535.  Have   you    any    doubt   about  this   statement 
of  George  Blake  Walker's?     If  you  have,  we  might 
have  him  here.     It  was  not  an  after-dinner  speech, 
you  know;   it  was   before  he   had  his   dinner? — You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  thing  like  that  that  you 
read  out  the  other  day   is  something  quite  extraor- 
dinary. 

5536.  It   is   extraordinary,    but   it  is   true,    and    I 
thought    you    people    would    know? — Being    true,    it 
renders   it  the  more  extraordinary. 

5537.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  that  you  should  get 
some  reports  from  Doncaster  as  to  the  conditions? — 
A  point  like  that  must  be  looked  into,  I  quite  agree. 

5538.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   Do  you  deny  the  state- 
ment I  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Knowles  when  he  said  that 
the  ponies  could  not  live.     He  made  that  statement 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders? — I  noticed 
you  read  that  out,  but  it  might  be  that  the  going  was 
so  bad. 

5539.  It  was  the  air — the  depth    of    the    pit? — It 
should  not  be. 

5540.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    It   need   not  be? — It 
certainly  need  not  be. 

5541.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :    Whose  duty   was   it  to 
put  it  right?     It  appeared  publicly  in  the  newspaper; 
I  read  it  myself? — The  mine  should  be  inspected  and 
a  report  produced   upon  it;   probably  that  has  been 
done,  for  all  I  know. 

5542.  Mr.  Smith:    Of  course,    this    statement  has 
been  on  record  since  September,   1918? — I  have  been 
away  from  the  Home  Office   for  the  last  two  years, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  looked  into. 

5543.  Now  come  to  the  question  of  what  the  owners 
would  do  under  nationalisation.       We  need  not  talk 
about   patriotism.       If   tho   mines   were  nationalised 
equally  as  much  as  you  would  expect  the  workman  to 
adapt  himself  to  it  you  would  expe,ct  the  owner  to 
adapt  himself  to  it;  he  would  be  called  upon  to  play 
his  part? — Yes. 

5544.  With  regard  to  the  work  in  tho  pits,  do  not 
you  think  that  under  nationalisation  you  would  ge~ 
what   are  called   now   doubtful   mines   worked    along 
with  good  mines — or  would  you  let  them  be  privately 
owned    until   all   the   good    mines   were   worked,    and 
then   nationalise  them? — I   have   made  it  clear  that 
by   a  system  of   collective  production   you   would   be 
able  to  work   the  good,   bad   and   indifferent   at  the 
same  time 

5545.  You  would  not  be  able  to  compel  them  with 
private  enterprise,  would  you?— No. 
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5546.  But  under   nationalisation  you  would   natur- 
ally  expect   they  would   look    forward  to   it  for   the 


purpose  of  benefiting  the  country? — On  a  system  of 
collective  production  I  prefer  to  call  it. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


•V>!7.  I  waa  just  going  to  ask  you,  when  we 
adjourned,  w  hether  the  theory  had  been  accepted  that 
when  you  gave  an  advance  to  miners  they  attended 
work  more  irregularly?—!  think  that  it  was  brought 
forward  at  the  time  the  Eight  Hour  Committee  waa 
sitting,  and  we  investigated  that  before  the  Coal 
Mining  Organisation  Committee.  Facts  and  figure* 
were  quoted  to  show  that  behind  every  extensive 
advance  of  wages  there  followed  an  increase  in  ab- 
senteeism. I  instanced  that  fact,  and  then  showed 
thai  that  was  not  true  in  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as 
regard*  recent  events,  though  I  think  it  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  historically. 

6648.  One   is    rather    surprised   to   hear    that    you 
have  not  made  up  your  mind  on   nationalisation?  — 
Dut  I   have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  hundreds  of 
things. 

6649.  Ton  know  there  was  a  Bill  before  Parliament 
in  1913?—  Yet. 

5660.  Have    not    you    given    any   consideration    to 
that,  as  to  iU  practicability  •'—Yes. 
6661.  And  it*  adoption,  or  otherwise?—  Tea. 

6659.  What  has  been  your  summing   up  on   that? 
—  Still  a  state  of  mental  semi-rhaoa. 

5668.  It  is  because  yon  have  been  brought  up  in 
•  certain  school,  and  do  not  like  to  come  out  of  that 
school?  —  I  never  waa  at  school  in  my  life. 

6664.  I  meant  a  school  of  thought?-  It  is  personal 
to  myself. 

6666.  You  were  reared  under  private  enterprise?— 
We  all  wen. 

666(1  And  you  rather  hare  a  liking  for  that,  al- 
though now  yon  are  a  Nationalist  yourself  as  a  public 
kervant?—  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  try  to 
approach  everything  in  an  unbiassed  way,  and  I  try 
to  preserve  an  open  mind,  and  I  am  quit*  open  to 
conviction. 

5667.  Qsn  yon  tell  us  what  makes  you  doubt  the 
practicability  of  ibat  Bill?  -What  do  yon  mean  by 
nationalisation? 

6658.  Nationalisation  of  the  mines  by  the  State,  ami 

ontrol    between    workmen    and    State,    as    Mr. 

Hodges   pointed   out   to  you?     Mr.   Hodges   did    not 

that  out.     Mr.  Hodges  pointed  out  something 

quite  fiifT>Ti-nt  from  nationalisation.     Mr.  Hodges,  aa 

I  iinder«t«.-l  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  working  on 

th.'  lines  of,  so-railed,  Syndicalism  —  ownership  of  the 

mines  by  the  miners. 

6660.  Mr.    J1odge»:    No.  Sir    Richard?-!    may   be 
entirely  wrong. 

5600.  If  that  is  still  your  view,  the  whole  purpose 
of  my  cross  examination  is  thrown  away  absolutely. 

6061.  Mr.  Robert  Smittit  :  He  has  told  you  quite 
frankly  "  1  am  not  a  Syndicalist,"  and  he  baa  told 
yon  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  miner* 
taps  I  used  the  wrong  term  ;  Mr.  Hodges 
will  forgive  me  if  that  is  the  case.  What  I  understood 
him  to  mean  was  thiv  You  objected  to  my  definition 
of  nationalisation,  and  yon  submitted  one  of  your  own, 
wh'rh  I  understood  to  be  this:  the  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  with  the  management,  with  a  view 
to  securing  certain  benefits  which  we  all  have  at 


6662.  Mr.  Hodge*:    Yes,  with  the  mining  industry 
as  a  whole  ae  State  property?  —  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
did  not  understand  you  that  way;  yes,  I  nee. 
that  MJCT-  th.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 

your  question  :  What  i*  my  objection  to  nationalisa- 
tion, if  I  have  any.  IVfimnjr  "  Nationalisation  "  in 
.anner  defined  by  Mr.  Hodges,  I  say  I  am,  like 
everybody  rise,  desirous:  of  learning  and  hearing  all 
side*.  As  my  mind  at  present  stands.  I  look  at  it 
*hi<  point  of  view,  that  there  iv  unfortunately, 
ingrained  in  human  natv-o  an  attribute  whi 
known  by  the  name  of  "  selfishneM."  It  does  not 
matter  who  we  are.  we  are  all  possessed  of  thi< 
attribute. 


5564.  Yes? — Hut  it  is  not  the  age  of  miracles;   it 
is  a  slow   process.        Until   that   is   eradicated    from 
human  nature,  enterprise,  effort,  and  initiative  will 
be  forthcoming  to  the  greatest  extent  where  there  is 
a  prize.     We  so  acknowledge  that  in  our  educational 
system   that   we  offer   prizes.       The  whole  spirit  of 
progress  is  through  emulation,   and  if  you  do  away 
with  that,  you  do  away  with  effort. 

5565.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb ;   But  you  do  not  give  the 
children  a  share  in  the  profits!' — You  give  them  the 
whole  prize,  if  they  get  it. 

5066.  Mr.  Hubert  Xmillte :  Let  us  try  and  get  an 
answer  to  the  question;  do  not  make  a  long  story  of 
it.  You  can  say  Yes  or  No:  you  are  either  against 
State  ownership  of  the  mines,  or  you  are  in  favour 
of  it? — I  do  not  favour,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  pre- 
sent, State  ownership,  though  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  collective  production. 

5567.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  We  may  be  transformed 
to  a  worse  position  than  we  are  now  in  with  collec- 
tive production? — (juite;  you  might,  unless  provided 
with  certain  safeguards. 

6668.  Take  the  example  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany?—I  would  not  take  that. 

5569.  We  should  get  worse  off  than  wo  are  now. 


but  we  may   take   it   from  you  that  at  present  you 

are  opposed  I 

mind. 


to  nationalisation? — I  preserve  an  open 


6570.  Mr.  11.  11.  Tatcney:  I  do  not  think  you  quite 
said  that.  You  were  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation 
of  certain  mineral  rights?  —  Quite. 

I.  Mr.  lltrbtrt  .Smitn  :  Following  on  that,  you 
said  you  could  not  manage  mines  from  London.  You 
would  not  like  to  undertake  that  work.  Does  not 
that  rather  prove  that  there  is  not  as  much  in  that 
Clause  in  the  Mine*  Act,  that  managers  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  aa  you  can  make  them  out? 
The  difficulty  is  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
right  person  «hen  a  colliery  accident  takes  niace. 
The  Manager  says,  "  It  is  not  me;  it  i*  the  undiT- 
manager."  The  under-manager  says,  "  It  is  not  me; 
it  is  the  deputy.''  The  deputy  says,  "  It  is  not  me; 
it  is  somebody  else."  Ought  not  there  to  he  a  State 
paid  servant,  so  that  we  should  have  more  security 
and  aafety  of  inspection  ••  I  think  you  mu.st  make  the 
manager  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  hin 
under-official*,  otherwise  I  think  you  striko  nt  tin- 

root  of  safety  and  proper  control  in  tin-  mines. 
6679.  So  yon  do  not  favour  State  ap|x.mtrn,-nt  of 
deputies?  —  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  dual 

in  a  mine  —  an  official  in  the  mine  responsible 
to  somebody  outside  the  mine.  I  can  understand 

having  the  deputies  State  officials  if  tlu>  min<- 
were  a  State-owned  concern,  but  I  cannot  understand 
your  advocating  State  deputies  in  an  enterprise  whicn 
is  not  a  State  enterprise. 

6673.  Of  course,  you  find  that  in  many  ways?— 
No. 

"1 
with 


tly  th*"  has  been  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to     compensation.      The     Government 


6668.  I*    not   it   time 
that* 


?  -  that    we   eliminated 


manages  it,  but  the  colliery  company  pays  for  the 
doctor?  —  I  think  that  i*  a  very  different  pair  of  shoes 
altogether. 

6676.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  what  we  get 
now,  aa  inspection*  of  mines,  are  simply  samples 
and  not  inspections;  it  is  imnossible  to  do  it?  —  It 
is  a  question  of  degree  entirely.  I  grant  you  it  is 
not  possible  with  the  existing  staff  to  continuously 
inspect  every  part  of  a  mine  —  certainly  not. 

5676.  With  regard  to  this  Joint-Safety  Committee, 
is  this  a  ni>w  idea  that  has  come  up?—  It  has  been 
thought  about  at  the  Home  Office. 

6577.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Hodges  said,  that  the 

owner*  have  fought  every  time  every  attempt  to  in- 

•••     with     their    management,     or     even     every 

attempt  to  make  suggestions  as  to  safety?  —  I  heard 

>hat  Mr.    Hodgca  naid. 

6678.  Yon  said  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  reduc- 
tion in  hours  you  would  iidopt  it  in  stages.  Will 
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you  tell  us  what  is  in  your  mind — because  you  must 
keep  in  mind  that  hours  have  been  reduced  in  nearly 
all  industries,  and  that  the  mining  industry  ought 
to  have  consideration  equally  as  any  other? — What 
I  said  was  this,  that  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
effect  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  less  drastic 
on  the  output  as  tending  to  reduce  output,  that  it 
should  be  adopted  by  stages,  and  not  at  one  fell 
swoop,  because  it  would  allow  of  the  mitigating 
influences  that  I  have  mentioned  coming  into  opera- 
tion, and  so  rendering  the  immediate  effect  of  tho 
adotion  of  shorter  hours  less  severe. 

5579.  Have  you  worked  out  the  idea  in  what  steps 
you  would  take  it? — No,  I  take  it  that  if  any  such 
idea  found  favour  with  the  Commission  it  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  Commission  to  work  out. 

5580.  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  from  the 
other  side  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  men  were 
not,  getting  out  the  amount  of  coal  that  they  might? 
-  What  I  said  was  this,  I  think,  that  in  some  cases 
the   men  were   producing  all   with     due     regard     to 
health  and  safety  that  they  should  and  could  produce 
and  in  other  cases  they  were  not. 

5581.  This  is  rather  interesting.     Five  letters  came 
this    morning     from     Yorkshire    representing     over 
15,000  men  and  they  say  there  is  no  attempt    made 
by  colliery  companies  to  get  traffic  away  from  them 
and  supply  them  with  empty  trucks ;  these  came  this 
morning? — A  better  service  of  tubs  to  the  miners  at 
work  is  a  very  important    mitigating    circumstance. 
I    am   very   glad   Mr.   Smith   has   brought   that   out, 
Sir,  because  that   is  a   point  which  has  often     been 
present   to  one's  mind,   and   it  is   a   very   important 
point. 

5582.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  It  does  mean  really  more 
than  this  Commission.     It  means  that  at  the  present 
time  the  nation  is  practically  starving  for  coal,   and 
hero  are  letters  to  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  from  Yorkshire 
saying  that  the  men  cannot  get  coal  taken  away? — 
A  very  important  point. 

5583.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    They  say  there    is    no 
attempt  made  to  supply  them.     Does  your  statement 
apply  to  the  men  that  some  men  are  not  doing  their 
duty? — Well,  men  vary.     Some  men  work  hard;  some 
men  do  not  work  hard,  that  is  all. 

5584.  Yes,  I  know,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
this:    Is  it  a  large  proportion  of  men  that  you  talk 
about  that  do  not  do  their  duty ;  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent? — I   think    there    is     a     considerable    margin 
to  be  recovered  in  that  respect;  it  is  only  an  opinion. 

5585.  You  do  know  particularly  well,  I  expect,  now 
that  miners  are  somewhat  agitating  to  abolish  piece- 
work?— So  I  heard  you  say  yesterday. 

5586.  Because  of  wages  that  are   being  given   are 
fictitious  wages   and   they  would   not  work  for   any- 
think    like  the   wages   put   down   there   if   they  were 
earned  by  day? — Yes. 

5587.  Is  not  this  rather  pointing  to  it  that  if  the 
owners  are  not  playing  up  and  you  say  the  men  are 
not  playing   up,  or   a   fair   number  are   not  playing 
up,  there  is  room  for  enquiry  into  that  to  see  whether 
it  is  correct  or  not,  because  all  this  will  bear  investi- 
gation?— Quite.     I  am  all  for  investigation. 

35S8,  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  will  try  and  confine 
myself  to  simple  questions  and  keep  somewhere  nearer 
the  point? — Thank  you. 

5589.  With  regard  to  the  time  authorised  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  men,   is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  the  whole  of  the  time  authorised  is  occupied  in 
the    actual   operation    of    lowering    or   raising? — The 
whole  of  the  time  authorised  as  winding  times? 

5590.  Yes?— I  take  it  so. 

5591.  You    think    it    is? — Well,     within     reasonable 
measure.     There  is  a  margin  allowed  by  tho.  inspector 
for  safety,  of  course,  so  that  it  may  not  be  unduly 
hurried. 

5592.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  within  your  know- 
ledge or  not  that  far  more  men  are  put  down  during 
the  second  half  of  the   authorised   time  than   during 
the  first  half? — You  mean  they  congregate. 

5593.  Yes? — Yes.    I    daresay.     It    probably    is  true 
that  the  winding  is  quicker  towards  the  end  than  it 
is  at  the  beginning. 


I 


5594.  And  quicker  at  the  beginning  of  the  raising 
time   than   towards   the   end  of   the  raising   time? — 
1  should  say  that  was  a  reasonable  surmise. 

5595.  It  is  natural?- -It  would  be  in  my  opinion, 
nould  be  out  there  to  the  minute. 

5596.  So    that   would    rather    tend    to    reduce    the 
j-verage  of  37  minutes  that  you  spoke  of? — Yes,  but 
for  practical  purposes   I    put   no  value  on   that.     It 
is   no  good  taking  a  factor   into  consideration  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  it. 

5597.  Unless  you   know   there  is  anything  in  it? — 
Or  a  reasonable  chance  of  making  it  good. 

5598.  In   the  time  occupied  that   takes  meal   time 
is  taken,  is  not  it? — Yes. 

5599.  Have   you  any   idea   what  length  of   time   is 
taken  on  the  average? — No.     We  made,  as  you  know, 
estimates,   and  so  forth,   from   returns  sent   in  to   us 
at  the   Eight  Hours  Committee,  but  you  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do  that  a  miner  takes  his  "  bait  "  as  they 
call  it,  as  and  when  he  can  get  it.     Mr.   Smith  just 
instanced  a  case  of  slackness  in  supplying   pit  tubs 
to  the  workers.     When  the  hewer  is  waiting  for  pit 
tubs  he  will  very  likely  have  his  "  snap  or  bait,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be  locally  termed,  so  that  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  deduction  which  can  be  made  good  for 
getting  of  coal. 

5600.  Whenever   he    takes    it    he   does    take    time 
to  eat  his  food ;  he  cannot  eat  his  food  and  work  at 
the  same  time? — But  if   there  is   no  tub   for  him  to 
fill  there  is  no  loss  of  time   if  he  eats   his   food. 

5601.  But   it  is  an   equal   reduction  off  the  shorter 
time  as  off  the  longer  time? — It  is  the  same  in  both 
cases 

5602.  So  the  net  effective  time  worked  is  bound  to 
be  less  in  both  cases? — If  I  take  ten  minutes  under 
the  eight  hours  to  eat  my  food  and  I  eat  it  when  the 
tubs   are  going  slack   and  I   do  the   same  in  the  six 
hours  period  there  is  no  more  time  lost  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

5603.  But   if   you  take   the  same   time  out   of   the 
busy   six   hours   as   you    now  take  out  of  the  longer 
eight  hours   is  not   tho   reduction   more?  Is   not   the 
effect      upon      the      whole      working      time       even 
more? — You     are     pre-supposing     now     that     he     is 
kept    constantly   going  with    tubs    in    the    six    hour 
period.     I  grant  you  the  six  hours  whatever  way  you 
look  at  it,  meals  or  no  meals,  are  less  leisurely  if  I 
may  put  it  in  a  comparative  form  than  in  the  case  of 
the  longer  period,  but  I  cannot  put  any  actual  value 
upon  that  for  the  purposes  of  calculation. 

5604.  So    if    it   is    shown    that    an    average    of   20 
minutes    is    taken    every    meal    that    would    make    n 
difference    to    the    percentage    deduction    that    you 
arrived  at? — Yes,  but  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  factor  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

5605.  Then   you   have   made   no   allowance    for  the 
time   a  man   takes   to  get   his  coat   off   and  prepare 
himself  for  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  shift,  and 
to  do  the  same  operation  at  the  end  of  the  shift? — I 
have  not  gone  into  fine  divisions  of  seconds,  no. 

5606.  When  it  comes  to  a  shortening  of  hours  five 
minutes    is    an    important   matter    if    it    takes    five 
minutes  at  each  end? — I  think  your  case  would  be  a 
very  poor  one  if  you  were  depending  on  those  sort  of 
items  to  prove  it 

5607.  It    does   make    a    material  difference    to   the 
percentage   deduction   on  your   own   calculation? — It 
makes   a   difference,   but   not   a    material   difference ; 
riot  worth  while  taking  into  calculation,  I  think. 

5608.  Is  2  per  cent,  worth  tnking  into  calculation? 
— If  it  is  a  2  per  cent,  reduction  of  actual  effective 
working  time — there  is  a  very  big  "  if  "  there. 

5609.  I  think  that  discrepancy  about  the  Durham 
miners  has  been  touched  upon? — I  promised  Sir  Leo 
to  work  that  out  and  let  him  have  it  to-morrow.     I 
am  getting  the  right  figures  out. 

5610.  You  have  given  some  figures  as  to  what  would 
be  the  result  if  eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank  were 
substituted  ? — Yes. 

5611.  That    means,    does   not   it,    that   there   would 
be  eight  hours  from  the  first   man  down  to  the  first 
man  up? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5612.  And  eight  htyrs  from  the  last  man  down  to 
the  last  man  up? — Yes. 
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5613.  So  that  one  period  of  winding  is  taken  out 
of  the  actual  winding  time  of  the  eight  hours,  assum- 
ing that  30  minutes  is  taken  to  put  down  the  men? — 
If  you  refer  to  the  Eight  Hours  Report 

5614.  It  is  a  very  simple  point  I  want  to  put  to 
you? — Yon   will   find  the   Eight   Hours   Act   contem- 
plated, when  it  left  the  Eight  Hours  Committee,  the 
inclusion  of  one  winding  time  and  not  the  other. 

5615.  In  the  eight  hours?— And  then  the  House  of 
Lords  excluded  throughout  the  winding  time. 

5616.  Take  a  pit  that  requires  30  minutes  to  lower 
it*  men? — Ye*. 

5617.  That  30  minutes  would  be  taken  out  of  its 
available  winding  time  for  coal? — Yes. 

5618.  If  a  pit  could    put    its    me*  down    in    15 
minutes  that  pit  would  hare  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  to  wind  coal? — Yes 

5619.  So  that  on  a  system  of  eight  hours  from  bank 
to  bank  yon  do  intrxfuce  differences  in  the  available 
time  for  winding  coal  from  pit  to  pit? — I  see  your 
point. 

6690.  The  big  pit  would  have  lea*  time  and  the 
•mail  pit  would  hare  more  time? — That  is  true. 

5631.  Is  that  a  practicable  proposition? — I  think  so. 

5633.  You  think  it  is  in  the  right  direction  to 
shorten  the  time  of  winding  to  allow  for  a  pit  with  i 
large  number  of  men  ? — With  due  regard  to  safety. 

5638.  Apart  from  the  question  of  safety,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  have  longer  time  for  winding 
•  lot  of  men?— Yes. 

6634.  And  the  greater  the  number  of  men  the  lea* 
the  available  time  for  winding  coal;  doe*  not  that  fol- 
low P— True. 

5635.  I*    thai   a   desirable   state  of    things? 
desirable   from  the  point  of   view  of  output,   quite. 

I  see  your  point. 

6696.  When  the  Eight  Hour*  Commission   sat  did 
you  make  any  estimate  yourself  as  to  the  redi. 
which    would  take   place  in  output?— In   the    Kight 

II  irs  Committee  did  we  come  to  any  conclusii 

6697.  No,  I  »e*n  yon  personally.     What  was  your 
opinion  then  as  to  the  result?— It  is  13  yean  ago,  and 
I  hare  no  doubt  I  made  many  deductions,  but  what 
they    were   I   cannot    remember    at   this   stage.     All 
I  can  do  is  to  take  the  written  word  which  I  signed. 

6698.  What  did  you  sign  in  that  respect  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  output?— Well,  I  will  refresh  my 
memory  if  I  may. 

6099.  It  is  not  important;  I  will  not  waste  time 
over  it?— I  will  take  it  from  you  whatever  it  is. 

6680.  I  do  not  know;  I  hare  not  read  it?— Well,  it 
is  here  for  you.     Yon  will   find  my  opinion   in  this 

6681.  Yon  are  of  opinion  that  the  position  is  rery 
different  from  what  it  was  then?— In  what  respect? 

6633.  The  reduction  to  eight  hours  of  actual  wind- 
ing time  from  the  previous  system  is  one  which  did 
not  at  any  time  involve  such  a  reduction  of  output 
or  anything  like  such  a  reduction  of  output,  as  a 
reduction  from  eight  hours  winding  to  six  hours 
winding?— Quite  true. 

6688.  The  two  are  not  comparable  at  all?— Every- 
thing is  comparable  They  were  comparable,  but  the 
latter  was  very  much  greater,  of  course. 

6684.  And  if  snybodv  expressed  an  opinion  a*  to 
a  reduction  then  which  has  not  been  borne  out  it 
does  not  follow  that  hi*  opinion  now  as  to  a  big  re- 
n  is  to  be  allowed?— I  stated  in  all  fairness,  and 
I  gave  the  reasons  why.  I  gave  the  two  sides  of  the 
case,  one,  to  show  that  the  reduction  had  not  been 
anything  like  what  was  anticipated,  and  two,  the 
reason*  why  it  had  not  been  aegreat  as  was  anticipated, 
ne  of  the  reasons  was  that  the  reduction  in  point 
of  time  was  not  so  great  a*  was  anticipated  when  the 
proposition  was  before  the  Committee  and  witnesses 
gave  their  evidence,  though  I  think  even  then  the 
deductions  they  made  were,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it.  somewhat  extravagant  very  extravagant. 

6686.  As  you  know,  doubt  has  been  rant  upon 
opinions  given  here  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  now 
because  the  same  persons  gare  opinions  13  years  ago 
whirh  are  not  borne  out?— I  hare  not  heard  anybody 
•ay  that  there  will  not  be  a  reduction.  I  think  there 


is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  reduction. 

5636.  There   is   rather    a    curious    figure    which    1 
wonder  if  you  can  explain  in  any  way.     The  reduction 
in  output  per  man  from  1907  to  1908  was  from  365, 
taking  underground  men,  to  339.     That  was  the  year 
before  the  Eight  Hours  Act  came  in?— I  think   Mr. 
Balfour  put  that  point  to  me,  and  my  answer  was  that 
you  must  take  a  long  stretch  of  time  to  make  a  cal- 
culation. 

5637.  You  will  find  a  gradual  decrease  down  to  1907 
and  then  a  sudden  drop  of  26  tons  per  annum  per 
man? — You  are  taking  the  1889  and  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  393  was  the  output  per  person  employed,  and 
it  has  gradually  dropped  you  see  on  the  average  right 
down  to  the  year  1907,  when  it  is  365. 

5638.  Yes..   Then  there  is  a  sudden  drop  to  339,  and 
there  has  been  a  gradual  drop  sinoe  then?— Well,   I 
explained  the  reason  of  the  gradual  drop  since  then 
that   there   were  abnormal  circumstances   altogether. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1909  the  Eight  Hours  Act 
came  practically  into  operation,  and  in  the  year  1910 
fully  into  operation  ;  in  the  year  1913  the  Coal  Mines 
Act   came  ration    and   there   was   a    national 
strike,  and  1914,  inn.   1916,  1917  and  1918  were  war 
years,  and   there  was  the  influx  of  the  poorer  class 
of   man.               . 

5639.  But  taking  a  long  period  of  years  the  ten- 
diT-c)   has  boen  a  gradual  reduction? — Yea.    I  think 
you    would    be  on    stronger  ground    if  you  took  the 

period  from  1H89  to  1907,  and  there  you  bar*  393 
falling  more  or  IMS  gradually  to  365.  On  that  p  int. 
of  course,  you  must  remember  that  tin-  mines  are 
getting  probalily  more  difficult  to  work  and  finih.  - 
away,  and  so  on. 

6640.  Then  you  hare  no  explanation  to  give  as  to 
the  sudden  drop  from  1907  to  1908,  a  drop  which  has 
never  been  recovered? — That  sudden  drop  from  365  to 
889  worried  me.  I  wonder  if  you  hare  an  explana- 
tion? 

5641.  I  hare  not  an  explanation,  but  I  have  an 
opinion  which  I  cannot  gire  yon  for  the  moment. 
It  would  not  be  perhaps  rery  palatable  to  the  other 
side.  *' 

Mr.  Robert  Smillir :  That  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  keep  it  to  yourself. 

6643.  Mr.  Evan  W Miami:  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  bearing  upon  this  enquiry? — It  would  be  rery 
interesting  to  hoar  rt. 

6643.  You  said  that  the  rate  of  productirity  was 
sot  the  same  hour  by  hour?— No. 

6644.  It  is  less  in  the  first  hour  and  less  in  the  last 
hour?— I  should  say  least  in  the  first  hour,  and  least 
in  th.-  I..   • 

6646.  There  will  be  the  first  hour  and  the  last  hour? 
—There  will  be  the  first  hour  and  the  last  hour. 

6646.  With   the   six  hours   the   same   as  with    the 
eight?— Quite. 

6647.  Do  yon  expect  that  there  will  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  production  in  the  first  and  last  hour 

and  now?— This  is  again  in  the  way  of  surmise.  I 
would  expect  that  curre  instead  of  being  a  curve  like 
that  to  be  a  curve  like  thai,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
!>••  more  productive  than  the  present 


6648.  But  the  first  hour  would  not  be  any  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  present  first  hour?— May  I  draw  the 
curve5 

6649.  Shall    we    put    it    rather    more    into    words 
than  into  diagram*?     Assuming  seven  hours'  work  at 
the  face  you  hsre  five  fat  hours  and  two  lean  hours? 

Y. 

6650.  Is  not   it  a   fair  assumption   to  say   that  if 
you   reduce  those  to  fire  you   retain   your  two  loan 
hour*  and  only  have  three  lean  hours  in  the  five? — 

There,  again,  yon  are  on  the  arithmetical  pro- 
portion which  will  not  hold  good.  I  grant  yon  thnt 
the  probability  i«  in  the.  central  portion  of  the  period. 
Yon  can  put  out  no  more  than  you  are  putting  out 
now.  T  grant  you  also  the  probability  is  that  nt 
the  first  hour  yon  put  out  little  more  than  you  do 
at  present,  but  when  you  come  to  tho  latter  portion 
of  tho  shift,  I  take  it  you  would  put  out  morn  than 
von  do  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  prment  shift, 
would  be  a  reduction,  but  not  a  reduction  in 
arithmetical  proportion. 
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5651.  The  first  hour  would  be  the  same  as  now?— 
Presumably. 

5652.  The   second,   third    and    fourth   hours   would 
be  the  same  as  now;  the  fifth  hour  would  be  rather 
more  than  the  present  seventh? — Yes,  and  the  sixth. 

5653.  There  will  be  no  sixth? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
there  will  be  no  sixth. 

5654.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Do  not  you  be  mistaken ; 
there    will    be    a   sixth    hour.     It    is    unnecessary    to 
take  it  on  a  five-hours  day.     It  is  going  to  be  a  six- 
hours  day  at  the  face  practically  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  am  amazed  to  hear  you  talking  about  a  five- 
hour  day? — Mr.  Smillie  is  quite  right,  there  will  be 
sixth  hour. 

5655.  Mr.    Evan  Williams:    A   sixth   hour    at    the 
face? — Yea,   there  will   be   a   sixth  hour.     I  think   I 
gave  it  in  my  evidence. 

5656.  There  is  37  minutes,   at  any  rate,  after  the 
end  of  the  five  hours? — Well,  that  is  the  sixth  hour. 

5657.  Assuming  your  figures,  which,  I  think,  must 
be   reduced,    because   you   can    take   no   account   for 
meal-times  and  other  stops,   when  you  have  got  the 
first  hour  the  same  as  now,  the  middle  hours  the  same 
as  now,   and  a  slight   increase  on   the  last   hour,   is 
it   possible   to   say   you   can   calculate  arithmetically 
the  proportion  of  the  decrease  in  hours?     Does  not 
it   rather    tend   to    show    that    it  is   more   than    the 
arithmetical   proportion? — No,   I   think   not. 

5658.  You  have  got  to  get  a  very  much  bigger  in- 
crease in  the  last  hour  now? — I  think  you  will. 

5659.  Sufficient  to  counteract  the  fact  that  you  still 
have  one  lean-  hour  and  two  fewer  fat  hours? — I  think 
it  stands  to  reason  that  inasmuch  as  the  production 
hour  by  hour  is  not  the  same,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
13  a  considerable  margin  in   intensity  of   effort,   the 
reduction  would   not  be   in   arithmetical   proportion. 
I  cannot  say  more;  I  cannot  say  less. 

5660.  Your   estimate   of   the    increase    in    intensity 
of  production  is  about  5  per  cent.? — Five  per  cent. 
Mr.    Hann    and    Mr.    Bramwell    attribute    a    higher 
figure. 

5661.  That  is  on  the  former  reduction  of  hours}1 — 
That  is  on  the  former  reduction  of  hours. 

5662.  Assuming  that  they  were   correct,    then   you 
would  not  get  the  same  percentage  now  as  you  would 
then? — Not    quite — diminished    by    the     diminution 
of  hours. 

5663.  And  your  estimate  is  5  per  cent.? — Yes.       I 
did  not  put  it  at  as  high  a  figure  as  they  did. 

5664.  In    your     proof    you   gave   as   the   probable 
result  of  that  a  figure  of  21  per  cent,  as  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  instead  of  26.     I  think  your  arithmetic 
is  rather  wrong?— Yes,   it  should  be  20—1   see  what 
you  mean.       I  took  into  consideration  the  intensity 
of  effort  and  sundry  other  items  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  proof,  and  I  wiped  the  5  per  cent,  off  the  26.2 
leaving  21.2—1.2  to  be  accounted  for.     Is  my  arith- 
metic wrong? 

5665.  I  think  so? — Five  from  six  leaves  one,  does 
not  it? 

5666.  I     was     taking     5     per     cent,     of     the     26 
per  cent,  reduction;  you  have  taken  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole?— Yes.        I    think   my    arithmetic    stands. 

5667.  I   am  not  certain  that  you  are  wrong  still, 
but  I   understand  how   you  have  worked   it?-- -Then 
there  are  other  items  that  I  bring  into  operation 

5668.  Now   come   to   the   question   of   development 
It  is  your  opinion,  is  not  it,  that  on  the  whole  there 
has  not  been  the  development  necessary  to  maintain 
output  as  efficiently  as  in  normal  times;  development 
has  been   retarded  ? — Yes. 

5669    By  instructions    of    the    Coal    Organisation 
Committee ? — Not  instruction — request. 

5670.  By  the  request? — By  the  advice. 

5671.  That  means  that  the  apparent  profit  is  higher 
at  the  colliery  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  normal 
amount  of  development  had  gone  on? — Yes,   that  is 
the  point  that  Mr.  Balfour  brought  out,  I  think,  in 
cross-examination. 

5672.  You  are  clear  about  that.     It  has  been  raised 
again  by  Mr.  Smith  ?— I  do  not  want  to  go  back  upon 
anything  that  I  have  sail. 

6673.  There  is  a  good   deal  of   development  to   be 
done? — I  believe  so. 

5674.  Before  output  can  be  maintained     and     in- 


creased more  than  the  normal  amount? — I  believe  so. 

5675.  There  are  arrears  to  make  up? — I  believe  so. 

5676.  You  are  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  conveyance 
of  men  to  work  is  going  to  mitigate  the  reduction  of 
output? — I  say  there  is  a  margin. 

5677.  What  speed  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  draw 
men  in  and  out  at? — 5,  6,  7,  8  or  9  miles  an  hour. 

5678.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  run  at  that? — Yes. 

5679.  Without  any  risk  of  accident  ? — Yes,  with  the 
erection  of  proper  safeguards  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  it  should  not  be. 

5680.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  state  of  the  colliery 
main    roads? — With     the     proper     safeguards     and 
special  rules  which  the  Home  Office  would  see  to  it 
were  carried  out. 

5681.  If  you  haul  the  men  in  and  out  do  not  yon 
then  interfere  with  the  haulage  of  coal  during  that 
time?- — No,    not   necessarily    during   that   time.        It 
presupposes   that  the    men   travel    in    at  present   by 
separate  roads,  and  it  presupposes  that  there  is  coal 
to  haul  out  and  there  will   not  be  coal  to  haul  out 
unless  there  are  men  to  fill  it,  do  you  see? 

5682.  I  quite  see,  yes.     There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  about  the   face  that   is  not  cleared. 
You  do  not  clear  off  your  coal  every  night? — No,  but, 
there  must  be  somebody  to  fill  it. 

5683.  There   must;    quite  true.        There-   are     full 
trams? — By    your    main    and   tail     rope     system     of 
haulage  the  presumption  is  that  you  draw  out  your 
coal  at  the  end  of  each  day.     I  grant  you  there  would 
be  some  little  coal  lying  about  in  tubs  on  the  landings 
each  morning. 

5684.  Unless     you     can     ride     all     the     man     in 
the    district   in    on   one    journey?— Just    stop    there 
a  minute.       I  do  not  think  it  would   affect   it,  and 
I  will  tell  you  why.     I  instanced  the  fact  with  which  I 
think  you  agreed,  that  the  first  hour  was  the  hour 
which  was  the  lowest    in    productivity.       For    that 
reason  there  will  not  be  coal  sufficient  to  keep  the 
haulages  going.        Therefore,   there    is    a    very    con- 
siderable margin  wherein  to  draw  out  the  coal  that, 
is  in  the  landings.     Therefore,  I  think,    in    fact,    I 
more  than  think,  I  believe  that  the  carrying  of  the 
men  in  by  mechanical  haulage  to  the  workings  will 
not  affect  adversely  the  haulage  power.     It  will  havt> 
no  effect  at  all  on  the  daily  haulage  power  where  the 
main  and  tail  rope  system  is  in  operation. 

5685.  So  you  anticipate  that  there  will   still  be   a 
margin  that   the  haulage  will   have   over  and   above 
the   production  on  the   face? — Quite.     You     see    my 
point? 

5686.  Yes.     So  the  output  is  going  to  be  limited  by 
the  production  at  the  face  and  these  places  and  not 
by  tho  haulage  power? — I  said,  if  you  remember,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  limiting  factor  was 
the  face. 

5687.  And  improvement  in  haulage  power  and  im- 
provement in  winding   are   really   secondary   matters 
compared  to  production  at  the  face? — Except  in  those 
cases  where  they  constitute  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
bottle. 

5688.  Which  are,  I  think  you  say,  in  the  minority? 
— Which  I  think  would  distinctly  be  in  the  minority. 
You  must  take  one  thing  with  another. 

5689.  Double  shift  you  agree  is  only  applicable  in 
certain  districts? — I   think  there   is   a  great  deal  to 
be  recovered  from  double  shift,  but  chiefly  in   South 
Wales. 

5690.  A  great  deal  could  be  done  by  double  shift? — 
A   great  deal  could   be  done   inasmuch   as  you   have 
not   double   shifts    except    in   a    few   cases   in    South 
Wales. 

5691.  You     said     you    thought    we   could    not    get 
double  shifts   in    South   Wales   because  the   men  ob- 
jected?— Because   I    feared  the   men    would   object. 

5692.  You   are  aware  that  in   many  cases  the  men 
have  refused  to  work  double  shifts  in  order  to  make 
room   for   men  who  have  come  back   from  the  army 
in   South  Wales?- -Yes. 

5693.  In  order  to  get  as  economically  a  second  shift 
ns  a  first  shift  you  would  have  to  get  as  many  men 
in  the  second  shift  as  you  have  in  the  first  shift  ?- 
Pits  are  divided  into  districts,  and  you  could  double 
shift  some  districts,  but  not  all  the' districts  if  need 
be. 
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5694.  Apart  from  the  district  expense  you  would 
have  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  colliery  with  a 
small  output  as  against  a  bigger  output  in  the  morn- 
ing?— Yes.  it  would  be  better  economically  to  double 
all  your  shift*  I  grant  you. 

5696.  Fully?— Fully. 

5696.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  hare  come 
back  from  the  Army  to  the  mines  since  November  of 
last  year,  since  the  Armistice?— To  South  Wales? 

5697.  To  the  who!e  country?— Yes.     I  have  not  the 
latest  figure*,  but  it  is  over  900,000. 

6696.  Do  you  know  how  many  more  are  expected 
to  come?—  No,  I  could  not  say. 

6899.  It  could  not  possibly  be  another  900,000,  of 
course?— It  could  not  be  more  than  went,  certainly 
not. 

6700.  But  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  figure? 

6701.  Sir  Arthur  l>uckham:  What  is  the  total  that 
went? — Just  over  400,000  went. 

6702.  Mr.  Evan  William*:    Just  over  400,000  went 
and  271,000  have  come  in  since? — I  should  say  on  a 
fairly  liberal  estimate,   taking  casualties  of  all  sorts 
into  consideration  owing  to  men  being  killed  in  tht- 
war  or  rendered    unfit  for   the  resumption   of  their 
faiuw  occupation  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reckon  on 
more  than  300,000. 

6703.  So  there  may  be  roughly  about  100.000  men 
to  come   back   yet?— There  would   be  something   leu 
th*n  that. 

6704.  To   what  extent  do  yon   think   doub'e   shift 
could    be    introduced    throughout   the   country   with 
another  100,000  men?— But  that  is  not  fair. 

6705.  It  is  a  fair  question,  I  think? — I  said  in  my 
examination  in  chief —I  foresaw  that  that  point  would 
be  put  to  me,  and  I   instanced  the  fact  that  rather 
more  than  400,000  men  had  gone  from  the  mines  to 
the  Army,   and  yet   to  within    129,000   I    think   that 
deficiency  had  been  mad»  good  from  various  sources. 
If  that  happened  in  the  last  three  or  four  year*  it 
is  capable  of  happening   again.     Therefore  the  pro- 
bability   is  you    hare  a   greater   field    than   the   men 
returning  from  th«  Army  to  draw  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  your  doable  shift. 

5708.  You  are  anticipating  that  men  are  to  come 
from  other  industries  to  coal  mining?-  They  come  oat 
of  t  B  Wue:  they  omme  and  they  will  cone  again. 

an  occupation  that  attracts  nanP— Well, 

pot  what  point  you  like  upon  it.     I  am  simply  stating 

rannot    explain     the    reasons     st    all.      I- 

happened  and  it  may  happen  again.     W»  were  greatly 

<ed  in  oar  minds  at  the  time  we  were  consider- 

ing  the  possible  effects  of  the  incident*  of  the  eight 

hours  Men  when   I  sat  on  the   Eight  Hoars  Cbm- 

-,  und  one  of  our  problems  wss  where  would  the 

men  come  from  for  double  shifts.     I  think  if  we  knew 

then  what  we  know  now  we  might  have  been  exerc'sed. 

but  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.     Th. 

remain*  the    industry  doss  grow,    and  year   by  year 

UMTS  are  more  persons  in  it. 

6708.  It  is  sn  industry  that  does  attract  men  from 
othar  occupations?— The  industry  grows. 

6709.  The  very  fact  that  there  are  more  men  coming 
in  shows    that   it   is   sn   indi»try  that   they  prefer   to 
other*  that  they  were  in  before'?-  I  merely  utate  the 
'•**;  'ri»h  to  say  it  is  a  delightful  occupation 
that  people  rush  pell  mefl  to  go  down  a  mine,  am}  I 

t  w  sh  to  say  they  are  debarred  therefrom.     TV 
•••mnin«  that  they  do  enter  the  mines. 
5710    To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  addition  of 
•  •)  men  would  enable  the  rollierie*  of  thin  country 
to  put   in    a   doable  shift?     It   wonild 
men  to  be  doable  shifted  by  another  100.000  men 
rannot  make  more  of  it.  and  you  cannot  make  leas. 

Would  you  say  what  extent  of  increase  in  out- 
put von  would  expert  from   that?— I  expert  it  woiiM 

••lit  wherever  it  was  put  in  operation. 
That  w   not   an   answer  to  my  question - 
yoo  mean  to  what  extent  it  would   affect   the   whole 
n? 

-npposing    South    Wales   agreed    i 
snH  eTervhody  else  agreed  to  it? 

i  hare   100.000  men   available,  and  von  ptlt 
them   into  the  collieries   and   put  a   double  thift  on 

MMI 


where  you  cau?—  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  men  with- 
drew their  opposition  iu  South  Wales? 

5715.  1  cave  South  Wales  out  of  account.    Put  them 
all  in  the  Midlands  if  you  like.     To  what  extent  will 
the  output  increase  from  the  introduction  of  another 
100,000    men    into   the  coalfield?—  That    is    a    simple 
calculation  of   arithmetic   which   you  can  make  just 
as  well  as  me.     100,000  coal  hewers  producing  - 

5716.  No,  for  every  coal  hewer  you  must  get  another 
man  at  least  underground?  —  You   are   not   going  to 
make  them  all  into  coal  hewers. 

5717.  The    number  of  hewers    is   less    than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  men  underground. 

5718.  Chairman  :    Perhaps   you   might    work    these 
details  out  and  let  Mr.  Williams  have  them  later  on? 

—  It  is  such  a  simple  calculation.    Mr.  Williams  knows 
the  answer.     43  per  cent,  are  coal  hewers,  -and  43  per 
cent,    or    whatever    the   percentage  may    be    for    the 
district  and  you  have  it. 

5719.  Mi.  Knin  \\  til  turns:   And  the  introduction  of 
these  men  will  take  some  time;  they  are  not  available 
at  once?  —  It  Will  be  gradual. 

5720.  The  introduction    of    machinery   is  bound  to 
be  gradual  ?—  Yea. 

6721.  Is  the  introduction  of  machinery  generally 
welcomed  by  the  men  in  this  country?  —  I  think  the 
opposition  that  used  to  exist  on  the  part  of  th<>  turn 
to  machinery  is  a  decreasing  factor.  It  is  getting 
less  and  leas. 

5722.  It  is  a  very  curious  fsct.  It  appears  from 
the  form  you  gave  us  that  while  in  America  the 
output  per  machine  was  14,000  tons  in  1906,  snd  in 
this  country  9,000  tons  per  machine,  in  America  it 
has  increased  to  16,000  tons  per  machine,  while  in 
this  countnr  it  is  reduced  to  7,000  tons  per  machine? 

—  A  very  d*angerous  argument  that. 

i-  I    am    not   arguing.     Is   there   any   explana- 
tion?    A  very  Rood  explanation. 

6724.  What  to  ft  I  want  to  know  P—  That  the 
figures  are  not  comparable  at  all;  the  conditions 
geologically  and  everything  else  are  entirely  different. 
I  laid  great  emphasis  on  that  in  my  evidence  in 


.. 

6785.  I  am  asking  for  information  for  the  Ohm- 
mission?  —  I  have  given  it  all  already  in  evidence  in 
chief.  I  have  said  thes«  are  tho  figures  for  America 
and  UMM  are  the  figures  for  Britain.  You  will 
observe  I  remark  the  greater  number  of  machines  and 
the  greater  output  of  coal  therefrom  as  compared 
with  Britain.  I  said  that  is  interesting,  but  no 
deductions  can  b*  drawn  from  it  because  of  the 
differences  in  physical  and  geological  con<l 
Therefore,  I  dismiss  that  portion  of  the  statement, 
and  I  *ay  the  deduction  I  do  draw  is  that  the  intro- 
duction of  coal-cutting  machinery  in  the  Briti-h 
mines  has  been  on  an  increasing  scale;  tli-  • 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  on  an  increasing  scale  up  to 
now,  we  may  rightly  expect  it  to  continue  to  be  on 
an  increasing  scale. 

6736.  But  my  point  is  thin,  that  the  production 
achine  in  thi«  country  has  gone  down  and  the 
production  per  machine  in  America  has  gone  up  ; 
is  that  because  the  American  geological  conditions 
are  improving  snd  ours  are  getting  worse?-  Ours 
certainly-sMs)  getting  worse. 

6727.  And  the  American  conditions  are  improving? 
—  I  do  not  know  ;  probably. 

572R.  There  is  one  rather  important  matter  that 
was  put  to  you,  the  rate  of  accidents  per  hour  of 
shifts.  The  first  hour  is  the  worst?  Yea. 

-'    That  first  hour  will  remain.     Is  it  a  fair  de- 

•  n  to  say  the  rate  of  accidents  per  hour  of  work 
und  to  increaser4—  No,  I  should  not  say  so. 

6730.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  first  hour  should 
be  less  with  «ix  hours  work  than  with  8  hours  work?— 
S'-i  I  should  not  say  so. 

'    You  have  a  hip  hour  ;  even  if  all  the  bourn  are 
the  same  there  i*  one  big  hour  against  the  five  small 

•  1  of  one  hip  against  seven  small  ?—  Presumably. 
I  The  rate  per  hour   is  bound  to  go  upP—  I  do 

not  quite  follow  your  method  of  reasoning;  I  daresay 
it  it  my  density.  The  rate  would  not  go  up  ;  the  rate 
would  remain  the  same.  I  see  what  you  mean  :  if  n 
man  worked  24  hours  on  end  the  nrcidents  would  lie 
in  the  fir«t  hour  and  none  in  the  Inst  hour,  and  if 
you  chop  off  12  hours  the  rate  would  go  upP 
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5733.  Yes?— Presumably    it    would;    but    no    more 
persous  would  be  injured. 

5734.  The   average   rate   of    accidents    per   hour  is 
bound  to  be  less  with  six  than  eight  hours?-  That 
rate  would  go   up,  but  no  more  persons   would   ba 
ini  ured. 

5735.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   Probably  fewer  persons!' 
—Probably  fewer  persons. 

6736.  Mr.  Evan  WiUiaiM :  On  the  same  output  you 
would  have  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  men?— 
Always  supposing  the  reduction  is  not  made  good. 

5737.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self to  four  points.  You  gave  us  your  explanation 
why,  if  you  had  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the 
reduction  of  output  would  be  it  would  be  something 
like  26  per  cent.? — No,  that  was  a  reduction  of  time 
only. 

6738.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  if  you  had  to 
give  a  figure  for  reduction  of  output  you  would  say 
21  per  cent.? — 20  per  cent.,  taking  every  immediate 
effective — I  would  like  to  lay  stress  upon  that  im- 
mediate effective  mitigating  effect. 

5739.  That  is  only  for  the  immediate  effect? — Yes. 

5740.  You  do  not  suggest  the  reduction  in  output 
would  be  20  per  cent,  if  you  enquired  5  years  hence? 

No.     I  have  not  put  a  value  purposely,  and  I  am 

quite  prepared  for  somebody  to  ask  me  why. 

5741.  Therefore  your  hypothetical  estimate  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  is  no  doubt  the  best  that  can  be  arrived 
at  for  the  immediate  result,  has  very  little  bearing 
indeed  on  what  you  may  call  the  long  run  result;  it 
does  not  give  us  any  indication  of  what  the  reduction 
of  output  is  likely  to  be  5  years  hence? — I  grant  that. 

5742.  On    that    you    are    going    to    give    us    more 
accurate  figures  when  you  have  worked  out  the  exact 
oo-efficient   of   Northampton    and    Durham    with  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

5743.  May  I  remind  you  the  influence  of  short  days, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Saturday?     There  is  not  so  much 
reduction  there  as  there  would  have  been  if  you  had 
given  a  full  day? — No. 

5744.  Therefore  I  think  you  ought  to  allow  for  that 
in  making  your  estimate? — Quite  true.    You  mean  the 
pay  Friday  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

5745.  Yes.     All  that  is  a  reduction  per  man,  or  per 
hewer  rather? — I  put  it  on  hewers. 

5746.  Have  we  not  to  consider  in  some  way  what 
reduction  of  output  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  aggre- 
gate?    It  may  be  assumed  if  more  men  can  come  into 
the  mines  that,  of  course,  makes  a  great  difference  on 
the  on  cost? — That  is  rather  the  point  Mr.  Williams 
was  cross-examining  upon  as  to  the  value  to  be  placed 
upon  the  incoming  men.     That  is  an  effect  on  standing 
charges. 

5747.  If  we  may  assume  the  industry  is  likely  to 
go  on  progressing,  that   is  to  say,    the   demand   for 
coal  will  be  great,   and  we  shall  presently   probably 
arrive  at  an  output  in  the  aggregate  greater  than 
in  past  years  when  men  will  have  come  in,  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  per  man  will  have  become  less? — That 
passed   through   my   mind,    and    it   is   an    important 
consideration  which  might  be  said  to  have  a  mitiga- 
ting effect  which  I  have  not  alluded  to,  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  cross-examined  upon,  and  that  is  of  a 
necessity  as  years   roll  by   the  mining  conditions  in 
this    country    will   become    severer   and    severer — the 
geological  conditions. 

5748.  We  know   nothing  about  the   rate   at  which 
that   is  happening.       We   cannot   assume   that  it   is 
going  to  happen  more  in  the  next  five  years  than  in 
the  past? — No. 

5749.  That  is  offset  by  our  engineering  powers  over 
nature  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  mine? — Of 
course  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  gradually 
getting  into  the  same  position. 

6750.  I  do  not  attempt  to  put  any  numerical  value 
on  those  things;  they  are  too  difficult? — And  I  can- 
not. 

5751.  They  may  be  taken  as  some  deduction  from 
what  you   imagine  to  be  the  immediate  output  per 
man? — Yes. 

5752.  Therefore,  20  per  cent,  is  more  than  is  pro- 
bably going  to  happen  in  the  future? — Yes. 

5753.  You  said  there  were  various   mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, the  margin  of  possible  improvements? — 
Those  are  the  mitigating  circumstances  I  was  taking 


into  consideration  as  tending  to  wipe  out  to  some 
extent  the  20  per  cent,  or  to  reduce  the  20  pei 
cent. 

5754.  You  said  you  have  taken  them  at  a  comparu. 
tively  small  figure  because  the  margin  now  is  not  so 
great  as  in  1908? — I  would  not  take  them  at  a  small 
figure.     I  attributed  the  greatest  importance  to  their 
mitigating  effect.     I  say  the  margin  is  not  so  great  as 
in  1908. 

5755.  1  have  looked  up  the  part  of  the  report  ol 
1908  which  you  were  good  enough  to  say  you  wrote, 
and  you  gave  then  as  mitigation  of  this  extreme  effect, 
seven   different  items,  some  of  which  you  have   men- 
tioned   already,    and    those    you    tell    us,    no    doubt 
rightly,  that  in  those  cases  the  margin   is  not  quite 
so  great  as  in  1908? — That  is  so. 

5756.  Will  you  think  of  your  proof.    You  said  there 
are  a  large  number  of  economies  which  you  look  for- 
ward to  as  a  possible  off-set  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  you  begin  by  saying  that  the  present  system  of 
individual  ownership  of  collieries  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  as  a  whole,  or  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
Then    you    give    nine    heads    under   which  economies 
may  be  expected,  and  those  I  take  it  are  really  miti- 
gating circumstances  for  a  loss  of  output  equal  with 
the  others? — Yes. 

5757.  When   you    were   considering   this  matter  in 
1908,  when  so  very  much  alarm  was  expressed  by  the 
coal  owners  with  regard  to  the  threatened  reduction 
of  hours  then  you  did  not  mention  any  of  those  miti- 
gating circumstances? — Quite  true. 

5758.  Though  in     1908     the     system   of    individual 
ownership  of  collieries  was  at  that  time  extravagant 
and  wasteful  that  did  not  appear  as  a  mitigating  cir- 
cumstance at  all? — We  have  progressed. 

5759.  In  1908  the  Committee  under  Mr.  Rea,  it  is 
true,   did  not  mention  the  individual  ownership  was 
wasteful  and  extravagant.     In   1919  that  is  brought 
forward  as  the  principal  source  of  economy  to  which 
we  must  look? — We  have  progressed. 

5760.  Therefore,  I  take  it  from  your  evidence  that, 
assuming    we    were    compelled    by   force    maje-ure    to 
submit  to  this  reduction  of  hours,  and,  therefore,  to 
this   immediate    reduction   of    output,    I    gather    the 
only   thing   which    would   enable   that   to   be  carried 
on  without  serious  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  would 
be  to  admit  some  of  these  mitigating  circumstances 
you  are  here  setting  forth ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have 
to   reduce  hours  as  you   have  been   calculating,    and 
we  have,   therefore,  to   submit  to   reduction  of   otit- 
put  to  something  like  20  per  cent.,  that  must  mean 
an   increase   in   the   price   of   coal   unless   you   bring 
in  something  else  and  you  have  already  used  up  the 
possible  mechanical  improvements? — Not  used  up. 

5761.  You   have    already    allowed    for   the   possible 
mechanical   improvements? — No. 

5762.  On  paper? — Yes,  I  agree. 

5763.  Then,  in  that  case,   unless  we  are  to  submit 
to  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  you  suggest 
we   must   change  the   present   wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant system? — I  am  not  denying  it. 

5764.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,   if  we  should  be 
driven  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  I  am  sure  we 
all  want  to  do  it,  the  only  way  that  we  could  contem 
plate  doing  that,  unless  we  are  to  risk  a  serious  rise 
in  the  cost  of  coal,   is  the  alteration  of  the  present 
svstem   of   individual  ownership   of   collieries.     That 
is    the    inference,    is   it    not?— That    is    the    extreme 
inference  but  not  altogether.    I  am  with  you  to  a  great 
extent.     The  mitigating   circumstances   divide   them- 
selves into  three  heads— those  immediately  operative, 
which  I  have  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at 
the  20  per  cent. 

5765.  That   leaves    us   with   20    per    cent,    loss    of 
output? — Yes.     That  leaves  us  with  20  per  cent,  loss 
of  output?     Those,  as  you  very  rightly  say,  if  I  may 
say  so,   will   in   5    years   hence  have    brought    about 
I  hope  and  trust,  a  very  important  further  reduction 
of  the  20  per  cent.     Thirdly,  and  lastly,  those  which 
are  mentioned  under  the  head  of  collective  production 
will  still   further  possibly  not  much  reduce  but  give 
a  further  margin. 

5766.  Take  it  another  way.     Here  we  have  pressed 
upon  us  an  advance  in  wages  and  a  reduction  in  hours, 
and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  to  show 
it  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.     Suppose 
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the  Commission  should  feel  bound  to  report  to  that 
effect,  and  the  effact,  therefore,  that  the  increase  of 
wages  and  reduction  of  hours  could  not  conveniently 
be  granted,  would  not  the  miners  Have  a  very  strong 
case  against  us  that  we  had  left  untouched  the  system 
of  individual  ownership  of  collieries  that  is  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful,  and,  -therefore,  we  compel  the 
miners  to  remain  two  hours  a  day  longer  in  the  pit 
and  get  no  increase  of  wages  because  we  refused  to 
alter  this  wasteful  and  extravagant  system? — They 
might,  or  might  not. 

6767.  Do  not  yon   think   in  their  present  state  of 
political  education  they  would? — I  do  not  think  the 
miners  are  devoid  of  reason.     You  can  read  that  two 
way*. 

6768.  I    am    perfectly   confident   of   the   appeal   to 
reason.     You    laid    some   stress    on    the    probable   or 
possible  advantage  of  introducing  the  shortening  of 
hours  by  stages?— Yes. 

6769.  Yon   had    the   same   question   to   consider   in 
1908?- Ye*. 

•On  page  38  yon  reported  that  a  good  deal  of 
'ice  from  coal-owners  and  managers  was  against 
making  two  bites  at  a  cherry.  They  said  if  they 
were  to  be  disturbed  in  their  oporition  they  would 
lather  be  disturbed  onre  than  twice.  The  result  was 
you  did  not  recommend  any  division  into  stages? — 
Quite  true. 

'.  Is  there  not  a  certain  extravagance  in  making 
two  revolutions  when  one  will  do? — No,  1  do  not 
think  so.  The  situation  is  somewhat  different  now 
than  it  was  then  It  was  much  more  complex  than 
it  is  now.  The  industry  was  comparatively  in  a  dis- 
organised state.  Take  one  case  alone — Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  Preceding  1908  they  opposed  any 
eight  hours,  bees  nee  they  said  the  coal-hewers  would 

>.»  the  eight  hours. 

-'.  And  did  not  care  about  the  boys?— I  do  not 
«iy  that.  Perhaps  yon  camouflage  the  boys  and  the 
boys  work  10  hours.  They  approached  the  matter 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  bridging  shift.  When  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  was  brought  into  operation  in 
Northumberland  there  was  much  trouble  and  search- 
ings  of  heart  over  it.  The  owners  said,  let  us  have  it 
and  be  done  with  it.  Not  ao_  long  ago,  when  Mr. 
BssssVl 
u  •  • 

during  the  period 
very  strongly  opposed  (though  some  were  in  favour  of 
it)  because  they  said  it  has  eome  into  birth  with  groat 
pain  and  trouble,  leave  bad  or  well  alone  and  do  not 
let  us)  have  the  trouble  over  again :  if  yon  so*pen<l  it 
we  shall  have  all  our  trouble  of  bringing  it  in  again  ; 
leave  it  alone.  Now  the  industry  is  in  a  more  highly 
organised  state  and  the  further  reduction  of  hour* 

y  means  a  lopping  off.     The  reduction  akkerl  for 
'  «  part  of  the  minor*  is  ronsideraMy  more  than 
that  a..k.-d  f»r  or  sought  under  the  190A  Act. 

l  I  appreciate  that  aad  allow  for  that.  In  100H 
it  was  in  those  collieries  where  the  reduction  was 
sought  was  the  greatest  where  the  strongest  oppon- 

WM  against  the  suggestion  of  having  it  in  two 
stage*.  They  said  the  bigger  the  revolution  tho  more 
we  prefer  to  have  it  at  onre>  in  ord.-r  to  bo  driven 
into  multiple  shifu  and  other*  devicea?-  I  am  trvm- 

plain  my  mental  attitude;  1  signed  this  report. 

'•     I    am   anxious  to  know  whether  you   do  not 

think    if  the   colliery    owners  and    managers   became 

a«are  and  realised  that  the  change  bad  to  be  made 

•  hoy  would   not  come  and   beg  it  should  be 

made  all  at  once  rather  than   in  two  instalments?  — 

might. 

••  must  not  aamune  it  would  be  a  ooncemton 
to  the  collieries  to  make  it  in  two  instalments?—! 
would  not  like  to  speak  for  their  case. 

•'.  We  mtut  not  aswome  it  would  he  a  concession? 
T  a.m  thinking  of  the  industry  myself  from  my 
point  of  view. 

••'i  aay  this  preaent  rvntem  of  individual 
ownership  of  collieries1  is  ao  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful. wh«  th«r  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coal 
mining  indn.trv  as  a  whole  or  the  national  point 
of  view,  ass]  vou  aay  that  i*  generallv  aereptod.  and 
you  suggest  therefore  it  is  extremely  important  from 


e     one  w  .       o     so    ong  ago,  wen       r. 

llis  was  on  the  Coalmining'Organisation  Committee 
n  it  was  considering  the  suspension  of  ill*  1908  Act 
ing  the  period  of  th«  war.  there  were  coal-owners 


a  national  point  of  view  that  that  should  be  altered. 
You  say  it  is  extravagant  and  wasteful.  We  are  not 
rich  enough  as  a  nation  to  carry  on  such  a  system 
that  is  extravagant  and  wasteful? — I  was  speaking  of 
collective  production. 

5778.  You  said  you  thought  some  voluntary  arrange- 
ment among  the  colliery  owners  would  be  preferable 
to  anything  else  ? — I  am  •  man  of  peace,  and  I  always 
seek  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  voluntaryism 
always  appeals  to  me.  I  would  always  rather  ask  or 
persuade  a  man  to  be  good  than  put  him  into  prison. 
You  can  sometimes  hasten  voluntary  action. 

6779.  Quicken  it  up  with  a  poker? — One  hat  known 
that  done. 

6780.  Call  it  voluntary  action? — It  is  a  nice  word. 

6781.  You    would   not     expect     to     induce     1,500 
various  concerns,  varying  from  dukes  to  joint  stock 
companies,   not  merely  to  combine,  but  to  merge  all 
their   financial  interests ;    it   is   dependent   upon    the 
merger?— You   might  make   a  duke;   the  joint  stock 
company  would  be  the  trouble— yet  I  do  not  know. 

-'.  It  has  been  suggested  before  and  did  not 
come  off.  I  suppose  vou  could  imagine  it  happening 
in  a  voluntary  way,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  the  way 
of  doing  that  is  to  ask  each  of  the  people  to  write 
<i  i  their  capitalisations  and  say:  "Take  us  all  in, 
not  on  the  basis  »f  10s.  a  ton  output  but  of  15s.  or 
KB."  —One  has  heard  of  that. 

6783.  Is  it  not  obvious  a  voluntary  amalgamation 
of  that  sort  would  take  a  watering  of  the  capital  to 
effect  to  overcome  the  objections  of  those  persons  to 
come  in?— It  might  or  it  might  not. 

6784.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  safe  operation  of 
British   nation   to  allow  such   a   voluntary  amal- 
gamation if  accompanied  by  a  capitalisation  of  that 

There  would  have  to  be  safeguards. 
6786.  The  safeguards  would  have  to  be  baaed  on 
something,    and    it    would    be   difficult   to   base  safe- 
guards on  a  fictitious  capitalisation?— Quite  true. 

6786.  If  you  were  going  to  make  a  gigantic  coal 
in  capitalists'  hands,  would  it  not  be  like  rather 

arranging  for  the  full-siaed  tiger  and  then  having 
safeguard*?  Is  it  not  a  tiger  in  electing  to  have  a 
capitalistic  trust  and  then  cutting  its  claws?— It  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  tiger. 

6787.  We  are  to  have  a  special  kind  of  black  tiger  f 
I  would  see  to  it  before  it  becomes  a  tiger  that  it* 

ctawt  are  drawn. 

would  be  rather  a  large  animal,  even  only 
a  tigt-r  cu>>,  that  would  take  over  all  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Kingdom,  all  the  interests  concerned,  which 
would  have  a  capitalisation  of  perhaps  £150,000,000, 
and  paving  something  like  £900,000,000  a  year  in 
wages.  It  is  a  'bigger  vigor  than  the  Standard  Oil 
pany  t — Tea. 

6789.  Do  yon  think  tin-  British  public-   I  am  on  a 
Government   Committee   at    this    moment    to   enquire 
into  the  progress  of  trusts  and  combinations — would 
stand    a   coal    trust   to  that   extent?— It   stood    tin- 
rail  ways. 

6790.  It    has    not    stood    a    railway   combination, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  just  because  the  public 
will     Bptrttfd    •     railway    combination    that     the 

idmMsl  SB*  determined  upon  tho  nationalisation 
of  railways?— It  all  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
l«v  nationalisation. 

' .  Rx-propriate  the  shareholders  and  make  the 
Government  the  sole  proprietors? — Are  they  going 
to  <lo  that  ? 

>75»2.  Did  you   not  know  that?— No. 

6793.  That  was  settled  three  month*  ago?— Was  itt 
I   am   learning  a  lot.     With  regard   to  that  tiger,   I 
think  if  you   will   give   me  some   few   weeks  I  could 
put  my  views  into  a  more  concrete  form  which  might 
make    you    quite    prepare*!    to    walk    out    with    that 
tiger. 

6794.  rnfnrtnnatelv,    we    have    to    put    our    views 
before  March  2<Hh  with  regard-  to  this  tiger? — I  can- 
not tame  the  tiger  before  March  20th. 

6795.  Therefore,    perhaps    we    might  be   driven    to 
say    we    cannot   stand    the    tiger?     I    do    not    know 
what  you  may  be  driven  to  nay.     It  is  a  big  subject 
t.i  Heal   with 'by  March  20»h 

8  A  «trike  on  the  24th  March  Is  a  bigger 
subject?— That  is  a  question. 

P  » 
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5797.  On  this  question  of  collective  production  I  take 
it — I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  what  you  have  said — 
your  argument  is  in  favour  of  what  I  may  call  unifica- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

5798.  It  is  unification  of  financial  interests,  and  unifica- 
tion of  general  management  ? — Yes. 

579'J.  Leaving  the  pit  management  alone,  but  the 
general  management  of  the  trade  ? — I  think  it  would 
make  other  great  economies  in  the  pit  management,  in 
tfie  purely  managing  engineering  section. 

5800.  You  say  you  would  have  great  economies  in  the 
pit  management,  even  in  the   managing  engineering? — I 
think  so. 

5801.  There  are  a  number  of  other  economies  ;    you 
conld  get  a  better  price  for  the  exported  coal? — I  think 
so. 

5802.  That   is   iu  accordance  with   the  suggestion  for 
collective  selling  that  is  being  pressed  by  the  Government 
on  so  many  industries  ? — Yes. 

5803.  You  put  down,  there  would  be  control  of  freight. 
Freights  are  squeezable  ? — I  should  say  so. 

5804.  All  that  is  irrespective  of  the  economy  in  admin- 
istration ?— Yes. 

5805.  Then  there  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  purchase 
of  material? — Yes. 

5806.  That  involves  the  centralisation  of  administra- 
tion ?— Yes. 

5807.  The  reduction  of  colliery  consumption  is  a  mere, 
matter  of  management  ? — Colliery  consumption  is  largely 
due  to  inefficient  plant,  and  is  generally  characteristic  of 
the  poorer  concerns.     If  those  poorer  concerns  by  virtue 
of  combination  of  interest  had  capital  available  to  carry 
out  improvements  which  they  have  not  at  present  there 
would  follow  a  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 

5808.  You  look  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  backward 
mines  to  more  of  a  level  of  the  other  mines  ? — Yes. 

5809.  To  a  bringing  up  of  the  machinery,  plant  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  mines  to  a  better  level  ? — Yes. 

5810.  Then  you  suggest  that  you  would  get  the  oblitera- 
te a  great  extent  of  other  interests  and  middlemen,  which 
is  evidently  regarded  as  part  of  the  source  of  waste  ? — I 
think  were  you  to  have  a  unification  of  coal  interests  it 
would   follow    naturally   that    that   composite    body   of 
whatever  character,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  would  be 
able  to  sell  direct  instead  of  through  the  series  of  middle 
men,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  at  the  beginning  of  this 
inquiry. 

5811.  Therefore  the  saving  of  the  unnecessary  expense 
involved  in  these  middlemen  is  dependent  on  your  getting 
this   unification,   in   your  view  ? — To  a  large  extent,   I 
think  so. 

5812.  You  suggest  the  unification  would  bring  the  best 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  assistance  of  the  worst  mines  ? 
— I  think  so. 

5813.  Also  that  such  unification  would  permit  of  tha 
provision  of  capital  for  the  worst  mines  which  have  at 
present  a  difficulty  in  getting  capital  ?     Yes. 

5814.  Therefore,   altogether,   these    sources   of   saving 
represent  items  of  loss  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes,  national 
loss. 

5815.  And  not  only  national  loss  but  also  loss  to  the 
coal  owners,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — I  am  speaking  of  them 
nationally. 

5816.  Not  only  to  the  colliery  owners'  loss  but  loss  to 
the  coal  miners  ? — Yes. 

5817.  Therefore    the    coal   miners    are   getting   lower 
wages  for  working  longer  hours   than  they  need  do   if 
these  savings  had  come  into  force  ? — I  think  that  is  to 
some  extent  a  logical  conclusion. 

5818.  The  miners  will  think  so  when  they  read  this 
evidence  ? — One  has  thoroughly  to  look  at  this  from  an 
unbiased  point  of  view. 

5819.  We  have  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  strike  on  the  24th  March. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  No,  it  should  be  entirely  a 
national  point  of  view. 

5820.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  It  is  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  strike  on  24th  March  is  not  a  national  probability. 
It  is  not  a  theory  that  we  are  up  against  but  a  condition. 
We  have  to   avert   the   strike   or  "not   with   calamitous 
results  ;   that  is  to  be  got  over  by  unification  ? — Those 
are  the  advantages  of  collective  production. 

5821.  Has    your    attention   been   called   to   a   scheme 
enunciated  in  "  The  Times  "  of  the  Mino  Owners'  Associa- 
tion called  joiut  control  ? — I  have  seen  it.     I  have  been  sa 


hard  pressed  with  work  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  have 
perhaps  not  given  it  the  attention  I  should  have  done. 

5822.  Nothing  at  all  published  is  like  the  scheme  you 
have  suggested  here  ? — From  a  casual  perusal  of  it  I  should 
say  no. 

5823.  There   is  in   that  scheme   of  Joint  Control  no 
getting  rid  of  the  present  system  of  individual  ownership 
of  the  collieries  which  is  so  extravagant  and  wasteful  ? — 
It  goes  some  distance  but  not  very  far. 

5824.  Does  it  go  any  distance  towards  altering  indivi- 
dual ownership  ? — No,  individual  ownership  remains. 

5825.  It  is  called  Joint  Control.     Docs  it  go  any  dis- 
tance   in    interfering    with    individual   control   of  each 
colliery  concern  ? — Not  as  I  read  it. 

5S26.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  unified  control  or 
unified  operation  at  all  ? — Of  coal  mines  ? 

5827.  Yes. — No,  I  should  have  to  give  more  attention  to 
it  than  I  have  done. 

5828.  As  far  as  it  has  yet  been  revealed,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  there  would  be  any  unified  purchase  of  material. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  They  may  change  their  mind 
before  quarter  day. 

5829.  Mr.  Sidney    Webb:    They   may.      There   is   no 
suggestion  of  unification  of  financial  interests? — Broadly 
speaking,  I  think  no. 

5830.  Turning  from  that  particular  scheme  which  you 
have  mentioned  several  schemes  of   nationalisation  have 
been    suggested.     You    perhaps    did   read    the    Miners' 
Federation  Scheme  in  1912? — Yes. 

5831.  Was  there  any  investigation  or  enquiry   of  an 
official  character   into   the   effect   of  that? — There  may 
have  been  ;  I  do  not  know. 

5832.  There  may  have  been  reports  upon  it  ? — There 
may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  know. 

5833.  There     were      very    detailed     reports    of     the 
Nationalisation  Coal  Supply  in  1916.     It  may  have  come 
to  your  notice.     It  was  published  by  the  Fabian  Research 
Department  ?— I  think  I  read  it. 

5834.  That  perhaps  penetrated  into  the  Home  Office 
and  there    may  have  been  an  enquiry  and  report  upon 
that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

5835.  It  might  be  of  advantage  if  we  had  a  report   that 
has  been  made  on  all  the  Bills  or  that  pamphlet. 

Chairman:  Is  that  pamphlet  No.  171,  the  Nationalisa- 
tion of  Mines  and  Materials  Bill. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  That  is  a  reprint  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  Bill. 

5836.  That  particular  project   that   is  worked   out  in 
GO  pages  of  detail  lor  the  Nationalisation  of  Coal  Mines, 
if  you  have  read  it,  does  not  leave  you  in  any  doubt  as  to 
what  form  of  nationalisation  is  asked  for  ? — I  am  clear 
what  form  is  asked  for  in  that  document. 

5837.  You   are   clear   that   was   the   expropriation   of 
shareholders  with  compensation  ;  it  means  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  mines  and  materials  and  you  are 
clear   it   means   the   administration   of    the    mines    and 
minerals  ? — That'  is  so. 

5838.  A   national   council  and   local    councils    of    the 
chief  mining  officials  with  a  representation  of  the  workmen 
on  those  national  and  local  councils? — Yes. 

5839.  That  is  a  form  of  nationalisation  as  to  which 
there  could  not  be  any  doubt  what  it  means  ? — Quite. 

5840.  It  includes  the  nationalised  organisation  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal  right  to  the  consumer? — Yes. 

5841.  Using  the  local  authorities   as   the  distributing 
agents  ? — Yes. 

5842.  With  a  fixed  price  of  coal  which  it  is  suggested 
might  be  made  with  regard  to  household  coal  invariably, 
except  in  emergency,  universal  all  over  the  Kingdom? 
When  you  are  talking  about  nationalisation  might  you 
not  take  thaD  as  a  typical  scheme  and  avoid  any  doubt? — 
One  might  take  that  as  a  typical  scheme. 

5843.  Therefore,  it  would   be   convenient   not   to  say 
there  was  any  doubt  what  was  meant  by  nationalisation  ? 
— When   I   used    the    expression   what    was    meant   by 
nationalisation  I  meant  what  was  meant  by  nationalisa- 
tion by  the  British  public.     One  hears  not  what  is  put 
forward  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

5844.  You  are  not  in  any  doubt  about  that  ? — I  take  it 
that  contains  their  view. 

5845.  I  am  not  authorised  to  say  ;  I  think  their  view  is 
pretty  clear  ? — It  seems  to  me  it  synchronises  very  closely. 
I  have  seen  the  draft  Bill. 

5846.  Nationalisation  is  entirely  different  from  a  col- 
lective  production    by    a    voluntary    amalgamation    of 
owners  ? — Yes. 
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6947.  It  baa  nothing  to  do  with  syndicalism  ? — No. 

5848.  It  would  not  be  called  Bolshevism  ?— No.  It 
occurs  to  my  mind  there  is  a  most  interesting  file  of 
"  The  Time*,"  of  September  20th,  1893,  which  contains 
columns  on  this  very  subject.  It  contains  the  full  details 
of  the  scheme  pat  forward  by  Sir  George  Elliott  and  most 
interesting  notes  by  my  late  friend  Sir  George  Livesey 
thereon,  and  a  leading  article  in  "  The  Times  "  thereon. 

You  do  not  say  yon  were  not  asking  the  Commis- 
sion to  infer  that  is  not  to  do  with  nationalisation  ? — On 
the  subject  we  are  talking  about  this  afternoon. 

5850.  It  is  neither  nationalisation  or  the  scheme  for 
joint  control. 

.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  A  great  deal  of  the  ground 
has  already  been  covered  which  I  was  going  to  put  to  you, 
so  I  hare  only  one  or  two  questions  to  ask.  It  has  been 
stated  fairly  frequently  that  coalowners  had  very  gloomy 
prognostications  of  what  the  output  would  be  after  the 
:  action  of  the  Act  of  1908.  Can  you  tell  us  the 
reduction  in  the  time  at  the  collieries  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  Act?— What  was  the  reduction  after  the 
Act  came  into  operation  V 

5852.  The  Act  of  course  was  in  the  coalowners'  view  an 
Eight  Bonn  Act  from  bank  to  bank.  It  was  changed 
after  that  and  the  gloomy  foreboding*  were  modified 
under  the  Coal  Mine*  Act  of  1908.  What  was  the  actual 
reduction  in  time? — 26  minutes,  I  think. 

i«y  Webb  :  That  was  not  what  was  ex- 
pected ? — What  was  expected  was  an  Eight  Hours  Act  in- 
clnnire  of  one  winding  time — a  very  different  thing. 

5854.  It  was  only  really  a  reduction  of  26  minutes  of 
the  time  of  winding  coal  that  resulted  from  that  Act  ?— 26 
minutes  was  the  reduction  of  the  effective  time. 

i.  Then  it  did  not  require  a  very  strenuous  altera- 
tion or  remedial  measure  to  corer  that  26  minute*  ? — No, 
it  was  very  much  less  than  was  expected. 

5856.  Yon  appreciate  the  fact  this  is  two  hours,  120 
minutes) ;  this  is  a  more  serious  matter  ?— Ye»,  I  appreciate 
that. 

5857.  The  further  yon  go  down  the  more  serious  it  is  ? 
—True. 

5858.  Too  can  reduce  from  8  to  6  much  more  easily 
than  from  6  to  4  ?— It  all  depends  upon  what  is  there. 

5859.  I  do  not  think  it  depend*  very  much.     Take  the 
actual  facts?— Yon  have  not  heard  what  I  was  going  to 
say.     It  all  depend*  upon  what  is  the  figure  in  point  of 
hoars  within  which  a  man  can  produce  what  you  call  his 
utmost.    I  do  not  know  what  that  figure  is. 

6860.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  these  from  2  to  nothing 
and  produce  an  output  ? 

6861.  The  lower  yon  go  the  more  terions  the  prnlilssa 
gets?- Yes. 

6862.  From  8  to  6  is  more  serious  than  from   10  to  8  ; 
6  to  4  is  more  serious  than  8  to  6  ?— With  regard  to  th« 
reduction  of  output,  yes. 

6868.  Tb*  effect  of  the  shorter  work-day  at  the  face  In 
a  mine  whet*  there  are  some  old  men  and  some  weaker 
men  who  prefer,  I  think,  to  hare  a  longer  time  to  do  the 
work  thin  to  do  it  rapidly  in  a  short  time,  are  you 
not  going  to  injure  these  men  by  reducing  their  hours 
materially  ?— That  is  the  class  of  man  from  whom  nothing 
could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  intensity  of  effort,  because 
be  could  not  intensify  his  effort  without  injury  to  him- 
self. 

5864.  It  ultimately  means  the  elimination  of  those 
older  men  from  the  pit*  ? — Not  necessarily. 

6866.  They  onnld  not  claim  the  ume  wage  for  doing 
a  rery  much  reduced  amount  of  work  ?— Yon  might  pay 
them  higher  wages  for  doing  less  work. 

68M.  Yon  recognise  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  those  older 

and  weaker  men  ;  they  are  bound  to  hurry  through  in  six 

hours  what  they  had  eight  or  nine  hours  to  do  it  in 

•  ?— It  depend*  upon   whether    they  would   hurry 

through  their  work. 

6867.  Yon  say  these  men  cannot  possibly  produce  the 
same  work  as  before  ?— In  respect  of  those  men  I  should 
say  the  reduction  would  be  quite  obvious. 

-.  Something  was  said  that  any  reduction  of  output 
that  took  place  ought  be  remedied  in  five  years.  I  sup- 
pone  at  the  present  moment  there  is  great  shortage  of  coal 
in  the  country  ?—  Yes. 

'.  Some  places  are  very  scarce  of  coal  ?— Yes. 

my  case  we  have  not  sufficient  coal  to  export 
to  those  pjople  to  whom  we  would  Itke  to  export  coal  for 

IM  • 


the  purpose  of  getting  goods  and  food  back  ? — That  is  so. 

5871.  In  five  years  you  think  this  reduced  output  will  be 
overcome,  and  there  will  be  plenty  in  that  time  ? — I  can- 
not nay. 

5872.  The  output  will  be  up  ?— I  cannot  say. 

5873.  Do  not  yon  think  it  would  be  better  to  maintain 
the  present  output  and  wait  for  a  year  or  two  to  see  how 
things  go,  and  then  see  if  we  could  not  reduce  the  hours. 
It  is  admitted  at  the  present  moment,  I  think,  that  the  out- 
put is  bound  to  be  reduced  immediately  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  six  hours.     Are  we  not  reducing  the  output  at  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  increasing  it  ? — Yes. 

5874.  Do   you   see    any    hopes    of    getting   over   that 
difficulty  and  putting  the  country  in  no  worse  condition 
with  regard  to  the  output  of  coal  ? — I  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility should  be  considered  of  introducing  any  shortening 
of  hours  by  a  period  of  stages. 

5875.  Then  you  are  against  the  introduction  of  shorter 
hours  at  the  present  moment  to  the  extent  of  two  hours, 
at  all  events  ? — I  am  not  against  anything,  I  am  merely 
stating  what  in  my  opinion  would  be  the  possible  effect  of 
a  reduction  of  hours  and  what  remedies  would  be  applied 
to  minimise  the  effect  ;  but  when  you  put  the  question  to 
me  am  I  for  this  or  against  that,  well,  my  opinion  would 
be  valueless.     It  is  simply  a  personal  feeling. 

5876.  Are  yon  Against  it  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying  against  it  ?    I  would  like 
to  see  the  miners  have  greater  leisure,  certainly. 

5877.  Is  it  in  the  national  interest    at   the  present 
moment  that  this  reduction  of  hours  should  take  place? — 
It  is  not  in  the  national  interest  at  the  present  moment 
that  there  should  be  any  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal. 

5878.  A*  the  result  of  this  reduction  in  hours  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  reduction  of  output  ? — I  have  said  so. 

5879.  An  immediate  reduction  of  output  ? — Yes. 

5880.  And    a    very    serious    immediate    reduction  of 
output  ?— Yes. 

5881.  You  say  it  is  against  the  national  interest  to  have 
a  reduction  of  output  ?— It  is  obvious  to  anybody  that  it 
is  against  the  national  interest  to  reduce  output  at  the 
present  time. 

688?.  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  get  over  Uat 
immediately  by  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
men  multiple  shifting  ?— 20  per  cent. 

6883.  I  suppose  the  men  are  not  in  the  country  to  be 
got  at  the  present  moment? — There  is  more  hope  for 
mitigating  immediately  or  rapidly  the  loss  inherent  to  a 
reduction  of  hours  by  the  introduction  of  double  shifting 
than  any  other  process  I  can  suggest.  It  depends  upon 
the  number  of  men  available. 

5884.  Is  it  likely  to  be  a  possibility  within  a  short 
time  ? — It  depends  upon  what  yon  mean  by  a  short  time. 
It  depends  when  the  hours  would  come  into  operation. 

6885.  In  a  month  or  two  ? — They  could  not  wipe  out 
the  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  a  month  or  two,  in  my 
opinion. 

5886.  With  regard  to  the  coal  cutting  machines  in  this 
country  and  America.    Yon  said  that  was  due  to  the  geo- 
logical conditions  of  the  coal  mining  in  this  country  that 
the  output  of  coal  per  machine  was  diminished  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  said  that.     I  said  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
cut   per  inachipp  in   the  States  as  compared  with  thin 
country   wae  greater  was  due  to  the  entirely  different 
physical  and  geological  conditions. 

5887.  I  am  only  taking  it  from  memory.    1  think  you 
did  say  that  while  the  output  per  machine  in  America  was 
rising,  ibe  output  per  machine  per  annum  in  this  country 
was  decreasing  ?— Yes. 

5888.  Yon  gave  as  the  reason  why  the  output  in  this 
country  wss  decreasing  was  because  of  the  physical  and 
geological  conditions — the  thinner  seams  ? — We  are  more 
or  less  applying  machinery  to  thinner  and  thinner  seams. 

5889.  Do  yon  consider  it  is  a  geological  and  physical 
condition  that  has  enabled  the  Americans  to  increase  their 
output  from  10,500  tons  per  machine  to  15,600  tons  per 
machine.    That  is  50  per  cent,  more  coal  per  machine 
within  the  period  of  your  statement  ?— I  can  explain  that 
in  this  way.     The  Americans  have  been  naturally  clever 
in  the  way  they  have  applied  these  machines  and  they  have 
applied   machines  to  work  seams  which  they  could  not 
apply  them  to  before.     They  have  devised  machines  to 
work  thicker  seams  than  was  possible  earlier  on  and  they 
get  per  machine  in  consequence  a  higher  rate.     We  were 
the  criginators  in  that  case  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  but 
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they  are  the  pioneers  in  the  application.  It  is  they  who 
have  carrie  J  on  the  development  and  acted  as  developers 
of  the  idea.  The  Americans  have  done  that  more  than 
anybody  else,  so  much  so  that  we  have  come  to  import 
from  America  this  class  of  machine  to  this  country. 

5890.  I  think  you  admit  we  have  been  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  ability  and  attention  to  making  machines  to  suit 
every  seam  in  the  country? — The  last  type  of  machine 
introduced  to  this  country  is  an  American  machine.    It  was 
introduced  within  the  last  12  months  by  one  of  the  biggest 
makers  of  machines  and  one  of  the  best  makers  of  coal 
cutting  machines  in  this  country,  but  we  went  to  America 
for  this  machine. 

5891.  Do  you  limit  this  decrease  in  output  of  machines 
and  want  of  increase  in  output  by  machine  entirely  to 
the  geological  and  physical  conditions  ? — I  think  so. 

5892.  And  no  other  reason  ? — I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  for  the  moment. 

5893.  You  never  heard  another  reason  ascribed  to  it  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  the  moment. 

5894.  Do   not  you  think  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
mine  the  great  hurry  to  gst  through  work  in  six  hours 
instead  of   eight   hours  will   have   some   little   tendency 
towards  increase  in  accidents  ? — Where  would  the  hurry 
be  ?     The  winding  would   be   the  same  ;    do  you  mean 
hurry  at  the  face  ? 

5895.  I  think  you  should  understand  if  you  draw  the 
same  amount    of  coal  in  six  hours  as  has  been   drawn 
in   eight   hours   out   of    the  same  shift   there  must   be 
greal   hurry  on   everybody's   part?— It  depends   on   the 
worker  in  each  case. 

5890.  If  there  is  to  be  any.  increased  effort  it  appears 
there  must  bs  hurry  ? — It  depends  upon  the  worker  entirely 

5897.  You  would  he  more  likely  to  increase  your  acci- 
dents in  the  reduction  from  eight  hours  to  six  hours  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  have  any  pre-conceived  opinion  upon 
that  point  because  I  have  nothing  to  go  upon  in  arriving 
at  it. 

5898.  Mr.  II.  R.  Tawtiey  :  You  were  asked  whether  a 
diminution  in  output  was  against  national  interest.    Look- 
ing at  your  paper  I  think  you  pat  it  that  the  output  was 
res.rioted  owing  to  the  present  extravagant  and  wasteful 
system  of  individual  ownership.     Since  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,  the  miners  might  retort 
to  the  suggestion  that  shorter  hours  would  limit  output 
by  saying :  "  Output  is  limited  by  the  management's  in- 
efficiency and  the  first  thing,  instead  of  working  miners 
harder  or  refuse  to  work  them  less  hours,  is  to  explore  the 
limits  of  organisation  to  the  utmost."     That  would  be  a 
true  answer  ? — It  would  be  a  good  debating  point. 

5899.  It  would  be  more   than   a   debating   point? — I 
think  it  would. 

5900.  With  regard  to  the  royalties  you  say  the  royalties 
correspond  to  the  differential  advantage  of  the  superior 
colliery  over  the  inferior? — Roughly. 

5901.  That  is  the  principle  of  it?— Yes. 

5902.  It  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  ;  it  enables  the 
inferior  colliery  to  be  worked  by  putting  them  back  on  the 
same  footing  ? — Yes. 

5903.  That  does  not  mean  the  royalty  need  be  paid  to 
th o  persons  to  whom  it  is  paid  now  ?— No. 

5904.  It  is  in  fact  a  tax  levied  on  industiy  by  private 
individuals  ? — or  levied  by  the  State. 

5905.  And   might   be   levied   by  the  State  ? — What  is 
sauca  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

5906.  You  began  to  speak  about  way-leaves.     You  left 
it  and  said  you  would  return  to  it  ? — Mr.  Cooper  said  he 
would  return  to  it. 

5907.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  said  I  did  not  think  there 
was  much  differenca  between  you  and  I  on  that  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon.     We  agree,  with  regard  to  way-leaves,  we  do 
not  like  them. 

5908.  Mr.R.H.Tawney:  Canyoutell  ussomethingabout 
way-leaves  ? — The  way-leave  as  applied  to  the  mine.     You 
are  working  an  area  of  coal  owned  by  say  hal  f  a  dozen  different 
royalty  owners,  and  you  are  not  working  the  coal  in  the 
area  in  which  the  shaft  is  placed,  the  shaft  pillars  are  there. 
The  owner  of  the  area  in  which  the  shaft  is  placed — I  can 
give  quite  a  common  case  which  points  the  moral — may 
charge  you  a  half-penny  on  every  ton  of  coal  coming  up  the 
shaft  from  the  other  people's  property.     He  has  not  sunk 
the  shaft,  the  coal  is  intact  and  he  is  getting  a  half-penny 
on  everybody  else's  coal. 

5909.  In  other  words,   it   is   one   of   the   blessings  of 
private  ownership  ? — AVould  you  like  to  call  it  u  blessing? 


5910.  The  word  is  your  own  ?— Ah  !     Royalty  on  coal 
obtained,   but  I    left    way-leaves    out   of   consideration 
entirely  because  I  thought  they  were  on  the  face  of  them 
quite  obviously  bad.     I  cannot  see  what  useful  function 
a  way-leave  fulfils.     For  the  moment  I  do  not  see  it. 

5911.  On   the  question   of   nationalisation    you   were 
asked  whether  there  was  some  danger  that  to  meet  its 
financial  exigencies  the  State  might  put  half-a-crown  on 
coal.     I  do  not  remember  the  answer  you  gave  ? — Perhaps 
I  gave  none. 

5912.  Then  I  think  you  were  wise.     Is  it  not  the  case 
that  sometimes  half-a-crown  has  been  put  on  the  coal  even 
under  the   present  system? — Under   the  control  by  the 
Government  ? 

5913.  And  before  the  control  by  the  Government  ?— 
Yes.     I  should  say  the  colliery  owner  is  not  backward  in 
taking  advantage  of  a  rise  in  the  market. 

5914.  Is  there  any  greater  loss  to  the  community  if  the 
State  puts  half-a-crown  on  coal  than  if  the  private  owner 
puts'  a  half-a-crown  on  coal  ? — It  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

5915.  If  thej  State  puts  half-a-crown  on  coal  to  whom 
doss  the  profit  of  the  half-a-crown  go  ? — To  the  State. 

5916.  If  the  private  owner   puts   on  half-a-crown  to 
whom  does  that  go  ? — To  the  owner  and  the  workman. 

5917.  In  the  one  case  it  goes  to  the  community  and  in 
the  other  to  a  section  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

5918.  Prima  facie  there  is  not  any   greater  loss  even 
assuming  the  hypothetical  case  that  the  State  would  put 
on  half  a-crown  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  fair. 

5919.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
hours  ;  when  you  say  that  a  reduction  of  hours  might  be 
followed  by  greater  effort,  that  does  not  imply,  does  it, 
that  the  men  are  not  making  their  fullest  efforts  now  ? — 
No.     What  I  mean  is  they  may  be  making  their  fullest 
effort  and  extending  it  over  an  eight-hour  day,  but  the 
same  effort  might  be  compressed  within  a  six-hour  day. 
It  is  a  like  effort  but  it  is  the  man's  optimum. 

5920.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it  that  the 
intensity   of   work   per   hour   varies  inversely   with    the 
number  of  hours  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  quite  well  put. 

5921.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  am  rather  interested  in 
the  conditions  of  the  miners  and  so  on.     Can  you  speak 
as  to  their  physical  condition  at  all  ? — Oh  !  they  are  a  fine 
race. 

5922.  On  the  medical  examination  for  enlistment  and 
recuiting  did  they  come  out  very  well  indeed  ? — Yes. 

5923.  So  that  they  are  a  good  race  ? — They  are  a  fine 
race. 

5924.  Even  although  they  are  brought  up  in  these  very 
bad  conditions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  What  about  those  that  did  not  ? 
Witness  :  I  do  not  like  to  speak  broadcast  of  their  con- 
ditions ? 

5925.  Sir  Arthur  Duclcham  :  They  have  spoken  broad- 
cast  of   that  ? — The   housing  conditions   no   doubt    are 
shocking  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Hubert  Smillie  ;  Have  you  figures  to  prove  that  the 
miners  came  out  higher  on  medical  examination  ? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  If  you  have  I  should  like  those 
figures. 

Witness  :  I  have  not  the  figures  myself,  but  no  doubt 
they  are  procurable. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  All  I  know  of  it  is  that  the  men 
who  have  led  the  miners'  battalions  at  the  front  speak 
very  highly  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Robert  Snullie  :  Oh,  certainly. 

5926.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham  :     That    is   the     point. 
Taking  these  points  as  I  have  put  them  down,  you  gave 
us  an   idea   there   would   be  a   saving  underground   by 
carrying  colliers  to  their  work  and  also  by  coal-cutting 
machinery  ?— Yes. 

5927.  For  our  guidance  can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of 
the  percentage  that  that  would  be  ? — No. 

5928.  You  gave  us  5  per  cent,  as  one  figure.     Could  we 
take  5  per  cent,  as  a  figure  for  two,  because  it  would  help 
us  very  much  if  you  could  give  us  any  indication  ? — It  is 
easier  to  give  the  5  per  cent,  in  the  cases  in  which  I  gave 
it,  Ibecause  one  is  dealing  with  the  human  factor  as  to 
which  we  have  a  good  deal  of  evidence.     The  other  is 
conditioned  entirely  by  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  that  would  moan  a  very  close  and  lengthy 
enquiry,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  although 
I  have  tried  desperately  to  put  a  figure  on  it,  I  cannot  do 
it  myself,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  bind  the  Commis- 
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5929.  Yon  cannot  bind  yourself  to  a   figure?  —  No,  I 
prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Webb  put  it— 
that  I  wonld  not  be  surprised  at  the  end  of  fire  yean  to 
•ee  the  figure  considerably  reduced. 

5930.  Ton  also  spoke  about  big  electrical  generating 
station*  and  the  great  savings  they  are  going  to  make.     I 
agree  with  yon  on  that,  but  it  will  be  a  very  considerable 
length  of  time  before  those  things  can  come  into  being, 
will  it  not  ?—  Yes. 

1.  It  will  be  from  five  to  ten  yean  before  they  can 
be  complete  and  running  ?  —  Yes,  it  mnst  be  gradml. 

•  that  there  can  be  no  large  saving  from  that 
point  of  view  for  a  long  time  ?  —  No  ;  it  is  ultimate  bat 
not  immediate. 

II  .tve  you  any  knowledge  of  restriction  of  output  ? 
I  put  this  question  because  it  is  a  question  which  is  told 
to  one,  bat  I  know  very  little  of  mining  and  I  hare  no 
connection  with  mining.  Do  yon  know  of  a  restriction 
of  output  by  workers  in  a  mine  ?  I  hare  been  told  very 
often  by  people  that  the  miner  will  mine  a  certain  amount 
of  coal,  and  if  be  doe*  it  in  three  or  four  hour*  or  any 
time  be  will  not  mine  any  more,  although  be  may  hare  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  in  a  district  a  certain  quantity 
is  considered  a  proper  output  for  the  mine  and  be  will 
not  do  any  more  ?  —  Have  I  had  direct  knowledge  coming 
under  my  management? 

I    I    only  pnt  it   because  this  ease  is  pat  up  and 
lit  to  be  squashed  or  proved?  —  Have  I    beard  of 

:  it  yon  have  no  direct  knowledge  ?—  No,  I  cannot 
•ay  that  in  any  case  of  colliery  management  with  which 

been  deliberate  restriction 


I  bare  been  concerned  there  ha* 


I  hare 


itpnt  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but 
had  cases  brought  to  my  notice  where  it  has  been  stated 
on  good  authority  that  there  was  restriction,  and  in  one 
ease,  not   many  weeks  ago,  where  there  was  confessed 
restriction. 
6936.  A  nanjaswid  restriction  ? — Yes,  confessed  rest  ric- 

bot  there  were  factor*  in  the  case  whkh  frankly 
stated  why  there  was  restriction. 

7.  \VouM  it  bs  possible  to  get  proof  or  disproof  of 
CouM  yon  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  Com- 
mission could  get  it  ? — It  wonld  be  very  hard  to  prove — 
very  hard  to  prove. 

6938.  I  asked  a  question  yesterday  and  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opinion  on  it  as  well.  Do  increased  wage*  have 
any  effect  upon  the  bousing  conditions  of  minen  or  is 
that  a  separate  subject  to  wages?— Yon  - 
the  increased  wage*  would  conduce  to 

DU? 

Yea,  conduce  to  better  boosing  f— No,  I  do  not 
think  they  wonld  for  this  reason  :  the  house*  are  not  UMTS. 
5940.  It  k  a  separate  subject  to  U  dealt  with  under, 
say,  the  present  bousing  scheme  of  toe  Government  ? — It 
i*  a  subject  which  should  be  dealt  with.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  the  housing  question. 

We  cannot  feel  that  we  will  remedy  the  hooafef 
conditions  of  the  miner  if  it  is  agreed  to  give  them  extra 
wage*  «  a  separate  subject  which  re- 

quires to  be  dealt  with  and  dealt  with  » 

6942.  Having  been  for  a  considerable  time  a  Oovern- 
nent  servant,  aJIbough  not  in  quite  such  a  happy  • 

•,ion  as  yonntelf  bteaaai  yon  are  under  bettor  condition* 
•ban  I  am,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  yon  say  to-day  that  the 
control  of  mines  by  a  department  of  the  Government  i* 
mpnssible?— Well.  I  >ut  it  <(mt«  in  that  way. 

6943.  I  think  yon  pat  it  almost  as  directly  as  that?— 
I  pnt  it  in  this  way  :  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  manage 
;be  mine*  from  Westminster  and  that  seemed  to  meet  with 
jeneral  approval. 

Mr.  Hrrbtrt  Urn,*  :  We  all  approve. 

6944.  Sir  Arthur   Duckham  :  I    felt,   having   some  ex- 
perience, that  you  might  have  put  it  as  strongly  as  I  do. 
It  baa  been  suasialeil  the  mine  should  be  managed  by  a 
committee  of,  I  believe,  the  technical  advisen  and  the 
workmen  — I    believe   that  i*  the  ex  press  i 

imagine  a  mine  being  managed  an'l  <li.<u  iplme  k.  |.t  in 
the  mines  and  a  proper  policy  carried  out  by  one  com- 
mittee?— I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  when  the  directon 
interfere  too  much  with  the  management  of  the  mine. 

6946.  I*  not  the  only  way  to  run  any  concern  by  giving 
ioms  man  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  saying  yes 
or  no  -Get  a  good  manager  and  trust  him. 

3946.   Have  you   not    f..mi<l  yourself  asaG 
servant  that  the  difficulty  of  managing  anything  for  the 
Government  as  s  Government  "errant  is  the  pix-mure  pnt 


up  >n  Members  of  Parliament  by  the  people  who  have  pnt 
them  into  Parliament  ? — Do  not  rub  the  sore. 

5947.  Members  of  Parliament  rub  it  into  the  Ministers 
by  questions  and  the  Ministers  rub  it  into  the  servant  in 
charge  of  the  department,  not  because  it  is  right  or  »  rung 
but  simply  because  of  the  pressure  which  is  put  from  the 
bottom  ? — You  mnst  have  suffered  from  it. 

-  I  have.  Now  my  last  question  is  :  If  a  mint'  is 
properly  looked  after  is  that  mine  a  proper  and  suitable 
place  to  work  in  ? — A  properly  managed  and  properly 
ventilated  mine  is  a  good  place  for  a  man  to  work  in,  but 
tlu-re  is  a  good  deal  in  "  properly." 

5949.  The  point  is  this  :  Take  a  percentage  if  yon  like. 
Could  all  mines  be  properly  ventilated  and  kept  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  are  projerly  luilthy  for  the  nun  to 
work  in  ? — Yes.     It  still  it  mains  a  risky  operation  becauce 
tin  TO  are  uncontrollable  forced  of  the  nature. 

5950.  I  did  not  mean  the  accidents  ;  I  am  speaking  of 
health  ?— Oh,  yes. 

.V.'.'il.  N  ••  /..  Chiozza  Money:  I  have  a  few  questions 
which  aristi  cut  of  what  Sir  Arthur  Duckhani  says.  Do  I 
understand  yon  to  say  there  is  no  connection  between 
wages  and  housing  and  that  they  are  separate  subjects. 
Did  you  sgree  with  Sir  Arthur  Durkham? — In  this 
respect,  that  I  say  the  houses  are  not  there. 

5952.  That  is  not  the  same  thing. 

>'•••  Arthur  Duckham:  May  I  explain  my  question  as 
you  are  asking  a>  qoeMion  on  it  ?  The  point  I  made 
yesterday  was,  if  you  take  a  minit.g  village  and  you  have 
in  one  a  smaller  amount  of  wages  being  paid  into  it  and 
in  the  other  yon  have  a  greater  amount,  did  it  mean  that 
the  one  with  the  greater  amount  was  better  condition* d 
than  the  one  with  the  smaller? 

>'T  L.  Ckintta  Money  :  That  is  not  the  fame  quet>ti«n. 
The  question  was  whether  the  wages  and  houses  were  in  a 
separate  compartment. 

6955.  I  put  it  to  you  if  the  Government  institutes  a 
bousing    scheme    whether    for    miners    or    agricultural 
labourers  the  boosing  rcbcme  is  tiinrtly  romJitic.mil  l.y 
the  wages  of  the  miner*  or  agricultural  labonren  ? — That 
i«  true. 

5954.  If  we  do  not  raise  the  wsges  of  the  miners  no  one 
will  be  able  to   build   them    bouse*  for  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay  rent  ? — The  higher  the  wage  the  more  y.,n 
can  pay  for  rent. 

5955.  Is  there  not  a  direct  connection  between  the  two  ? 
— Yea,  in  that  connection. 

6956.  With   regard  to  the  health   of  minen,  are  you 
aware  the  Heart*  of  Oak  Friendly  Society  many  years  ago 
determined  to  have  no  more  minen  a*  members? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

5967.  Will  yon  take  it  from  me  as  a  fact  that  they  made 
a  rul«-  that  if  any  one  of  their  members  became  a  miner 
be  would  not  get  the  benefit  for  accident*  and  be  wonld 
have  to  pay  a  higher  contribution  in  respect  of  bis  health  ? 
—I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  I  will  take  it  from 
yon. 

6968.  Doe*  not  that  throw  a  further  light  on  the  ques- 
tion pnt  to  you  by  Sir  Arthur  Durkham? 
A  nhur  Duckham  :  1  do  not  think  so. 

6961*  'iotso  Mmtty  :  Another  thing  Sir  Arthur 

Duckham  suggested  to  you  was  if  the  mines  were  nation- 
alised a  fresh  interest  wonld  be  created  in  Parliament  ?— 
A  fresh  interest. 

59CQ.  Yea,  £e  interest  wonld  work  in  Parliament?— 
"•  •  "••  .  ' 

5961.  Ye*  ?-It  might 

Are  yon  aware  the  Parliaments  of  the  last  UK) 
yean  have  done  nothing  else  but  work  for  intenwU  <>r 
little  el«-  ?  Have  they  not  worked  largely  for  private 
interest*  ?— I  am  not  a  politician. 

6963.  How  other* i«e  do  we  explain  the  continuance  of 
the  way-leaves  which  you  object  to?  You  do  not  like 
way-leaves,  but  yon  bare  them  continued  and  Parliament 
has  been  there  all  the  time?— That  is  true. 

5964.  How  iuve  these  economic  conditions  in  mines 
which  yon  have  denounced  in  your  very  interesting 
memoranda  continued  if  there  lias  not  l>  <-n  an  interest 
in  Parliament  to  protect  them  ? — We  progress  and  are 
progressing  now. 

6966.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Hill  was  before  Parliament,  rolliory  ownere  were 
ii|>  in  tlie  committee  room  fighting  it  lint-  by  line?  To 
my  knowledge  they  were  doing  it? — Thoy  are  snleudid 
fighters. 
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6960.  You  replied  to  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  that  interests 
would  be  introduced  into  Parliament.  I  ask  you  whether 
the  mine  owners  have  not  continually  worked  for  their 
interests  in  Parliament? — That  is  a  general  sort  of 
question. 

5967.  If  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  that  is  a  very 
specific  question.  Have  not  the  coal  owners  in  Parliament 
for  years  fought  for  the  interests  of  coal  owners  through 
members  of  Parliament  ? — They  will  fight  like  cats. 

The  last  11  or  12  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
in  fighting  coal  owners  over  Acts  of  Parliament. — They 
are  not  backward  and  the  workmen  fight  too.  Between 
them  I  am  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

5969.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a  great  combination  oE 
capitalists  formed   in   connection   with  the  present  Par- 
liament with  members  in  Parliament  pledged  to  certain 
doctrines  ? — I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  am  very  ignorant  of 
politics. 

5970.  And  pledged  to  vote  for  certain  things? — I  did  not 
know  that. 

5971.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  that  also  throws  fresh 
light  on  the  suggestion  of  interest  in  Parliament. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  did  not  specify  the  interest. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  It  might  be  political  interest. 
Witness  :  I  am  very  ignorant  of  Parliament. 

5972.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  ;  The  suggestion  is  that  if 
mines  were  nationalised  you  would  have  an  improper  in- 
terest working  against  the  community  in  Parliament.     Is 
not  that  the  suggestion  ? — That  was  the  general  inference 
1  think. 

5973.  Do   you   not   think   it   would  be   a  much   more 
proper  kind  of  interference  than  that  which  now  obtains? 
—  My  answer  to  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  was  that  I  said 
neither  yes  nor  no.     I  said,  "  Oh  you  have  suffered,  have 
you  not?  "  which  seemed  to  content  him,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful it  did. 

5974.  In  other  words  you  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Arthur 
l!uckham? — I  should  have  to  think  that  out. 

5975.  Now  may  I  come  to  your  very  interesting  memo- 
randum again.     You  made  a  very  careful  calculation,  and 
while  you  do  not  properly,  if  I  may  say  so,  pledge  yourself 
to  any  definite  figure,  you  rather  think  on  the  balance  of 
probabilities  that  the  leading  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
hours  would  not  be  an  arithmetical  reduction  in  propor- 
tion, but  a  reduction  of  about  '20  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that 
expresses  my  opinion. 

5976.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.   Hodges  that  you  do 
not   take  into   consideration    the   Northumberland    and 
Durham   factor  ? — Quite   true,    and   I   am   having    that 
worked  out.     It  was  present  in  my  mind  the  whole  time 
but  I  did  not  put  a  figure  on  it. 

5977.  I    expect   you    were    bored   with    arithmetic  as 
mnch  as  I  am,  so  that  I  am  not  wondering  you  did  not 
pay  .sufficient  attention  to   the  point  ? — The  point  was 
present  to  my  mind  and  I  am  having  it  worked  out,  but  I 
was  a  little  bit  hurried. 

5978.  Is  it  true  that  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
output  is   one-fifth  of  the  whole  ? — In  round  figures  I 
think  you  are  within  the  mark. 

5979.  And  therefore  a  very  simple  calculation   shows 
the  reduction  of   output  will  not  be  20  per  cent.,  but 
16  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  That  is  assuming  no  reduction  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham. 

Witness  :  I  should  like  to  think  that  out  a  little  more. 

5980.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Someone  else  has  worked 
it  out  at  12'6  per  cent.     I  am  content   with   my   own 
figure  ? — I  would  rather  trust  your  figure.     I  rather  think 
that  your  figure  was  possibly  on  the  narrow  side,  but  I 
would  rather  work  it  out  myself. 

5981.  At  any  rate,  it  is  less  than  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5982.  That  being  so,  may  I  bring  to  your   attention 
what  I  may  call  your  mitigations  of  the  20  per   cent, 
which  have  been  reduced  to  about  16  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not 
say  it  has  been  reduced  to  16,  but  it  is  something  less 
than  20. 

5983.  Now  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mitigation, 
you  have  first  the  class  of  mitigations  which  arises  from 
improvements    which    can    be    made     under    individual 
ownership  ? — True. 

5984.  Now  is  it  net  historically  true  that  the  payment 
of  low  wages  directly  leads  to  the  neglect  of  machinery  ? 
— Ah  !  I  see  your  point.     May  I  twist  it  round  ? 

5985.  Yes  ? — Of   course  it   is   not   with    any   ulterior 
motive. 


5986.  No.     I  only  want  to  make  it  clear? — When  a 
district  or  colliery  is   faced   with   a   high   wage   bill   the 
management  naturally  casts  about  to  see  how  they  may 
reduce  it,  and  there  is  always  present  the  idea  of  machinery. 
Had  it  not  been  of  course  for  the  continually  ascending 
demands  in  respect  of  the  increasing  standard  of  comfort 
it  is  conceivable  that,  to  reduce  the  thing  to  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  there  would  be  no  machinery  in  action. 

5987.  Is  not  that  true  historically  ? — I  am  trying  to 
put  it  from  that  view. 

5988.  When  you  have  labour  cheap  enough  you  do  not 
want  machinery  ?— Quite.     That  is   the  great  argument 
economically  with  regard  to  slavery. 

5989.  Is  it   not  true  of   America  that   industry   arose 
there  under  conditions  in  which  the  men  had  so  much 
access  to  land  that  they  were  rather  indifferent  to  going 
into  industry,  and  forced  upon  the  American  capitalist 
the  payment  of  high  wages  ? — I  believe  that  is  historically 
true. 

5990.  And  that  being  so  did  it  not   lead   with   every 
industry  in  Amerca,  whether  mining  or  otherwise,  to  the 
capitalist  making  the  best  use  of  his  men   by  assisting 
them  with  the  best  machinery  he  knew  of  ? — Yes. 

5991.  Has  that  not  run  such  a  length  in  America  that 
very  often  the  American  capitalist  will  scrap  £50,000  to 
£100,000  worth  of  plant  which  he  bought  within  five  or 
ten  years  and  replace  it  by  better  plant  to  get  the  very 
best  value  out  of  the  wages  ? — I  was  sent  over  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  to 
visit  America  and  report  on  the  mining  departments  of 
American   Universities  and   colleges   before  establishing 
the  mines  department  in  Birmingham.     I  remember  the 
conclusion   was   very   vividly  brought  before  one,  and  I 
incorporated    it   in   my   report   to   the   Council    of    the 
University,  that   the   difference   between    the   American 
mine   owner   and   the   British  mine  owner  was  that  an 
American  built  plant  to  last  ten  years,  then  to  be  scrapped, 
and  we  built  plant  as  a  permanency. 

5992.  Is  that  not  why  you  can  look  in  vain  in  America 
for  engines  in  a  colliery  which  are  as  old  as  yourself  ? — 
That  is  about  it.     We  are  preserving  them  here. 

5993.  Are  there  not  engines  running  in  this  country  at 
collieries  which  leak  steam  at  every  pore  ? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  That  is  not  because  of  the  age 
of  the  engine  but  through  bad  maintenence. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  The  case  I  am  thinking  of  was 
a  very  poor  engine. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  am  speaking  as  an  engineer. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  know  someihing  of  engineer- 
ing too. 

Witness  :  We  had  a  remarkable  engine  called  the  No.  7  at 
a  colliery.  It  was  the  seventh  ever  made.  It  had  vertical 
beams  and  it  used  to  work  up  and  down  and  did  wonderful 
work. 

5994.  But  not  economic  work? — Well,  I  would  not  have 
scrapped  it.     It  was  old  and  worth  keeping. 

5995.  Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  why  you  can  give 
us  this   remarkable  table   of  coal-cutting   machinery   in 
America    which    shows    they    have    16,200    coal-cutting 
machines  in  the  United  States — is  not  that  a  reasnn  quite 
apart  from  any  question  of  geology?— I  think  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the   American  flies  to  machinery  more 
readily  than  we  do  and  that  does  to  some  extent  explain 
the  greater  increase  of  coal-cutting  plant  in  America  as 
compared  with  this  country,  but  the  greater  output  per 
machine  is  due  to  geological  conditions. 

5996.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  answer.     Is  it  not  true 
that  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  coal-cutting  machinery 
during  the  war,  there  was  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  our 
eoal  cut  ? — The  increase  during  the  war  is  quite  remark 
able  and  I  think  that  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
labour  was  scarce. 

5997.  Scarce  and  dear.     Is  not  the  amount  even  now 
cut  by  machinery  10  per  cent,  of  the  normal  ? — That  is 
true,   but    the   conditions  for  the  employment  of  coal 
cutting  machinery  in  this  country  are  more  difficult  than 
they  are  in  America. 

5998.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  there_  is  a  very 
large  margin,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
there  is  a  very  large  further  margin  to  which  coal-cutting 
machinery  could  be  applied  ? — Yes,  we  are  conservative  in 
this  country. 

5999.  Do  you  realise  in  your  memorandum  there  are 
named  about  a  dozen  different  items  of  improvements 
which  could  ba  even  effected  under  private  ownership  •' — 
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Oh,  yes.     M»ny  of  these  improvements  could  be  effected 
under  private  ownenbip. 

6000  And  many  of  them  can  be  readily  improved,  can 
they  not.  Take  coal-catting  machinery.  Bare  we  not 
shown  during  the  war  how  rapidly  it  can  be  improved, 
it  ha*  improved  during  the  war  from  2,000  machine*  to 
nearly  4,000  machines  when  sbipn  were  short  and  it  was 
difficult  to  do  it? — I  am  rather  hampered  in  answering 
that  question  (I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical)  from  a 
little  too  much  knowledge.  I  cannot  help  visualising  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  manager  who  wishes  to 
introduce  coal-cutting  machinery  and  perhaps  they  may 
hare  been  so  evident  to  my  mind  that  it  renders  me  less 
ready  to  answer  than  I  otherwise  would  be.  But  I  think 
there  ia  a  considerable  margin  for  improvement  in  that 
respect.  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  stronger  than  that. 

6001.  If  yon  take  all  these  items— I  would  not  for  a 
moment  ask  such  an   unreasonable  question — could  you 
pot  a  valuation  upon  them,  any  percentage  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — I  cannot. 

6002.  Bat  i»  it  not  true  in  general  and  yet  in  quite 
sprcifi.-  term*  that  there  ia  a  very  considerable  laving  to 
be  effected  even  under  private  ownership  on  your  20  per 
cent    or  rather  the  figure  to  which  the  20  per  cent,  is 
reduced,  by  the  factor  we  have  considered?—!   think 
there  is. 

6003.  Bo  that  that  16  per  cent,  would  only  stand  for  a 
certain  period  dnring  which  these  improvement*  could  be 
brought  into  operation  ?— It  is  something  leas  than  20 
per  cent. 

6004.  Xow,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  mines  in  which  improvement*  might  be  made 
are  used  by  companies  who  an  not  in  a  position  to  make 
the  improvement*  ? — That  is  true. 

6005.  Meanwhile  very  Urge  chunks  of  profit  are  being 
drawn  off  by  fortunate  companies  ? — That  is  true. 

6006.  I*  not  that  a  very  strong  argument  indeed  for 
pooling  the  profit  and  n*ing  the  profit  of  a  good  mine  to 
improve  that  of  the  Is**  developed  mine  ?— I  think  that  is 
a  logical  conclusion. 

6007.  Xow  I  come  to  the  improvement*  under  another 
head— the  improvement*  which  you  think  could  be  effected 
under  collective  production.    Are  yon  aware  also  yon 
have  named  very  nearly  a  doaen  item*  of  improvement 
each  of  which  is  important  ? — I  have  tried  to  compress 
them  a*  much  a*  posaitle. 

6008.  Mr.  f  ramie  llodgu  :  Otherwise  there  would  have 
bean  more  ? — In  some  of  those  item*  are  involve'!  other 
item*.     I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a*  few  bead* 
a*  powible  so  a*  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  hop*. 

6009.  Sir  L.  CKiarta  Monty  :  Ton  are  aware  that  yon 
have  n»m  -d  ten  bead*  of  improvement  ?— I  have. 

6010.  Each    of     which    is    a    considerable    bead  ?— I 
think  so. 

6011.  Xow  yon  are  quite  rare  that  those  improve  t  enU 
are  important  ?— I  would  not  have  mentioned  them  other- 
wise. 

6012.  And  they  could  not  be  effected  otherwise  than 
under  some  form  of  collective  ownership? — May  I  look  at 
them  again  ?     I  think  they  must  be  a*  I  have  put  them 

r  it. 

6013.  They  aro  to  prevent  the  wiping  out  of  competi- 
tion in  sales ;   economy  of  administration  ;   capital  for 
backward   mines ;  control  of   freight*  ;   co-operation  in 
buying  material*  ;  and  reduction  of  colliery  consumption 
of  coal? — Tea,  that  i*  possible  under  private  ownership  of 
conn?,  but  more  possible  under  a  scheme  of  collective 
production. 

6014.  Co-operation  in  buying  material  ;   reduction  of 
oollicry  consumption  of  coal ;  more  harmonious  working — 
I  am  shortening  what  yon  have  stated  of  course?— Ye*. 
They  are  either  doe  to  collective  production  or  would  be 
enhanced  by  collective  production. 

6016.  Getting  rid  of  vested  interest*  and  of  the  middle- 
man?-Ye*. 

6016.  Working  np  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  few  to 
serve  a  larger  number?— Ye*. 

6017.  All  those  thing*  ire  thing*  which  either  belong 
directly  to  collective  ownership  or  are  very  intimately 

'   J  with  it:— Te* 


6018.  That  being  so  will  you  address  yourself  to  this  ? 
It  is  because  these  are  important  that  you  have  brought 
yourself  to  the  position,  1  will  not  say  of  advocating,  but 
favouring  collective  ownership? — I  have  put  forward  the 
points  in  favour  which  appear  in  my  paper. 

6019.  I  put  it  to  you  next,  if  I  may,  that  if  that  desira- 
!•!••  collective  ownership  is  to  be  brought  about  there  are 
only  two  ways  :  one,  the  voluntary  way  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ;  and  the  other,  the  nationalisation  way.     They 
are  broadly  the  two,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  broadly. 

6020.  Take  the  first  :  I  think  you  said  that  you  would 
like  to  tee  all  the  owners  come  together  to  do  these  things? 
—I  would. 

6021.  Suppose  they  did  not,  would  you  force  them  ? — 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  said  something  about  applying  a  poker. 
There  are  methods  by  which  yon  can  bring  people  to  see 
what  is  to  their  best  advantage. 

6022  Then  what  do  you  contemplate?— I  am  talking 
round  the  subject  to  tell  yon  the  truth. 

6023.  It  is  so  very  important.  "We  are  practical  men. 
As  Mr.  Webb  says,  we  have  to  face  a  condition  ? — That 
is  true. 

602-1.  What,  therefore,  do  yen  mean  ?  Do  yon  mean 
you  want  all  the  owner*  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  come 
together  ?— Yes.  . 

6025.  To  make  one  trust  ?— Te*.  it  might  be,  might  it 
not.  in  some  such  way  as  this?  The  conditions  are  so 
divergent  and  what  we  may  call  the  grnui  loci,  and  the 
physical  conditions  are  *o  different  aa  between  district 
and  district,  that  I  would  approach,  I  think,  the  problem 
the  point  of  view  of  creating  district  combinations- - 
district  by  district — district  trust*  with  district  boards  on 
»hu-h  the  owner*  and  workmen  might  be  represented, 
and  those  district  board*  might  be  governed  or  brought 
together  by  a  central  board  or  council  elected  from  the 
district  board*  and  the  Government  might  probably  have 
it*  nominees  thereon  alun,  and  the  interest*  of  the  con- 
sumers would  be  protected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  that  which  they  are  under  the  Lighting  Act*.  That  i* 
very  roughly  it.  Some  ides  of  that  sort  i*  floating  in  my 


6025.  So  that  you  would  get  a  sort  of  syndicalism  ?—  It 
is,  is  it? 

6027.  Why  do  3 on  prefer  it  to  socialism? — I  do  not 
know    much    about  syndicalism  and  rather  less  about 
socialism.     I  am  simply  enquiring. 

6028.  If  you  get  different  group*  of  people  in  possemu  n 
of  part  of  the  national  property  in  this  way  and  working 
it  in  thin  way  yon  have  really  a  lyndicalist  system.     Do 
yon  think  public  opinion  would  tolerate  either  one  great 
trait  owning  the  coal  in  thi*  country  or  another  great 
number  of  tract*  owning  it,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
which  you  of  conne  fully  appreciate  from  what  you  said. 
Do  yon  think  public  opinion  would  tolerate  that  ? — I  do 
not  Know.    I  am  not  a  politician. 

6029.  I  suggest  to  yon  that  the  coal  of  this  country  is 
a*  fully  important  to  it  and  even  more  important  than 
the  navy  of  this  country? — I  regard   the  coal  of  the 
country  a*  being  of  the  highest  importance. 

6030.  I*  it  not  the  bails  of  all  our  wealth?— Nearly 
all  our  vesitfc.     It  i*  our  second  biggest  industry. 

0031.  It  is  our  basic  industry P — That,  snd  agricul- 
ture. 

6032.  Agriculture  is  not  the  boai*  of  it,  but  coal  is 
the  basis  of  it,  is  it  not?— I*  not  agriculture  our 
biggest  industry? 

6083.  I  am  not  speaking  of  numbers,  but  in  this 
sense :  While  this  country  was  sn  agricultural  country 
it  wss  the  poorest  in  Europe,  was  it  not? — It  was  s 
most  delectable  place  to  live  in.  I  think  s  country 
devoid  of  commercialism  is  a  delightful  place  to  dwell 
in. 

6034.  But  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 

in  those  day*  wa*  dreadful.    Goal  is  the  very  basis. 

Would  yon  consent  to  that  very  base  of  our  wealth 

boin^  in  the  hands  of  one  trust  or,  let  u*  say,  eight 

•  !i-irpt    trn-t--      I-  it  .1   emu -i-iviililo  position  for  this 

Tin-    word    "trust"     has    a    disagreeable 

sound   an   applied   to   industry,    but    if   it   is   for  the 

nnl    advantage  I  do  not  think  the  country  would 

oppose  it,  would  it? 
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6035.  That  is  what  I  ain  suggesting  to  you  ?— If  it 
was  duly  controlled.     What  I  would  be  out  to  secure 
would   be  the   very  advantages    that    nationalisation 
would  give  you   with  none  of   what  to  my  ignorant 
mind  appears  to  be  the  disadvantages.     I  would  like 
to  retain  the  force  of  initiative  and  yet  to  give  to  the 
nation  all  the  benefits  that  may  be  said  to  accrue  from 
nationalisation. 

6036.  This  is  a  very  practical  matter.     Have  we  not 
practical  experience  of  trusts  in  this  country?     Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  Cement  Trust  or  the  Wall-paper 
Trust? — I    am    lamentably    ignorant    of    everything 
except  mining. 

6037.  In   those  cases   where  they  voluntarily  came 
together  they  came  together  by  eliminating  competi- 
tion at  the  price  of  watering  their  capital  to  a  very 
large  extent  ? — I  think  you  would  have  to  see  to  it  that 
that  did  not  occur. 

6038.  And  in  spite  of  watering  that  capital  we  get 
the    Wall-paper    Trust    paying    10    per    cent,    on   its 
watered  capital? — I  am  quite  ignorant  of  that. 

6039.  But  you  say  there  are  very  serious  things—  • 
claws  to  cut?- --Yes,  but  they  can  be  cut. 

6040.  Are  you  sure  you  can  find  a  clause  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  cut  them? — A  clause  to  cut  claws? 

6041.  Yes?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  could. 
I  think  the  State  can  do  a  good  deal. 

6042.  That  is  what  I  suggest  to  you.     If  the  State 
can  do  a  good  deal  in  that  indirect  way,  had  it  not 
better  get  about  the  work  directly? — But  it  may  crush 
initiative. 

6043.  What  is  the  result  of  initiative?     You  havw 
said  we  have  had  it  for  150  years  in  the  coal  mining 
industry.     The  result  is  that  you  write  a,  memorandum 
to  denounce  the  result? — Is  that  a  fair  interpretation 
to  put  upon  my  memorandum? 

6044.  This   is   what   you   say:     "That  the  present 
system  of  individual  ownership  of  collieries  is  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful."     It  is,  indeed,  is  it  not?— Yes,  the 
present  system,  biit  we  are  a  progressive  people  and  I 
wish  to  re-organise  beyond  that  individual  system,  but 
not  to  do  away  with  the  initiative  that  exists. 

6045.  In  so  far  as  you  create  a  trust  you  do  cut 
out  individual  initiative,    because  you  say  to  an  in- 
dividual who  wants  to  do  a  thing  in  one  way  that  he 
must  do  it  in  another  way.     That  is  cutting  out  initia- 
tive, is  it  not? — It  would  be. 

6046.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  your  system  which 
you  suggest? — I  think  necessarily  so. 

6047.  But  surely  the  present  position  is  that  our 
mines   are   owned    by   1,500   different   firms   behaving 
themselves  in  1,500  different  ways.     That  is  individual 
initiative,  is  it  not?— The  Wesphalian  Syndicate  has 
been  a  success. 

6048.  That   is  my   point.     In  so  far  as  you  get  a 
great   control,    do   you   not   rule   out   an   amount   of 
individual   initiative,    and   do  not  you  get   a   better 
result? — By   ruling  out   initiative? 

6049.  Yes?— I  would  not  like  to  say  that,   and  in 
fact  I  do  not  think  that. 

6050.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  larger  you  make 
the  region  within   which   a   talented   individual   can 
operate  the  more  he  can  do? — I  do  not  know. 

6051.  Take    the    German   railways.     Is    it    not    the 
fact  that  the  technical  equipment  of  the  German  rail- 
ways,   if  you   take  their   ordinary   railway   carriages 
for  example,  and  take  the  latest  carriages,  say,  before 
the  war,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Cologne  Exhi- 
bition showed  development  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
this  country? — I  will  take  it  from  you. 

6052.  Take  their  railway  stations.     Were  they  not 

developed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  this  country? 

They  were  wonderfully   arranged   for   the  movement 
of  troops. 

6053.  Take  Denmark  and  the  terminus  ab  Copen- 
hagen.    Was  it  not  wonderfully  better  than  the  aver- 
age   terminus    in    London? — They    might    easily    be 

better. 


6054.  Do  not  these  things  change  your  mind  with 
regard    to    the    virtues    of    individual    initiative? — 1 
am  trying  to  preserve  an  open  mind. 

6055.  I   suggest  you  would   have   very   great   diffi- 
culty in  curbing  your  suggested  trusts,  and  that  the 
best  way  for  the  State  to  operate  would  be  the  other 
way? — One   is     naturally     conservative     by    instinct, 
although  one  may  be  a  radical  by  conviction. 

6056.  With     regard     to     the     distributing     trade, 
which  I  understand  you  also  think  needs  amendment, 
how  do  you  think  that  should  be  controlled— also  by 
a  trust?     How  is  that  to  be  controlled?     I  think  if 
the   merchants,    say,    of    the    London    area   were    to 
combine  they  could   distribute   coal   cheaper   than   in 
the  pre-war  days. 

6057.  Would  not  that  be  another  trust— that  would 
be  a  merchants'   trust? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  mer- 
chants' trust. 

6058.  So    that   you    propose    to   cover   the   country 
with  trusts? — No,  I  do  not  propose  to  put  that  for- 
ward.    That   requires    a    good  deal    of  consideration 
and  move  than  I  have  given  to  the  subject. 

6059.  We  have  also  given   it  consideration  and  we 
suggest  a   better  way. — May  I  sit  at  your  feet  and 
learn? 

6060.  This  is  a  very  serious  subject? — I   am  quite 
serious   about  it.     On  the  question  of   the  best   way 
of  distributing  the  coal  produced  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  given  sufficient  consideration  to  it  to  warrant 
any   opinion   of  my  own   being  of   very  great  value, 
and  I  should  like  to  think  it  over  seriously. 

6061.  May  I    suggest    to    you   that  it    is    probable 
that    under    national   ownership    combined    with    the 
distribution  by  local  authorities  you  could  get  a  much 
more  ideal  system  than  under  your  net-work  of  trusts 
and    that    you    cut    out    a    lot    of    middlemen    and 
wasters? — I  did  during  the  war  consider  the  possibility 
as  a  war  measure,  of  distributing  coal  through  local 
authorities  and  I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  notes 
upon  that  but  that  was  a  purely  war  measure. 

6062.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  thing  which  is  rather 
important.     In  the  Eight  Hours  Report  at  pages  24 
and  25,  you  get  this:   "In  planning  a  colliery  every- 
thing is  designed  to  a  scale  with  the  view  to  the  pro- 
duction  of    a    certain    ideal  output,    calculated    with 
reference  to  the  area  of  coal  taken,  the  capital  ex- 
pended, and  the  duration  of  the  lease,  so  as  to  furnish 
an    adequate   return    for    the    capital  and  provide  a 
sufficient    sinking    fund.      Consequently,    colliery    en- 
gineers   endeavour    to    avoid    excessive  equipment." 
That  is  to  say  they  have  to  have  regard  to  an  ade- 
quate   return    on     the    capital    when   they   plan   the 
colliery? — Quite  true. 

6063.  Therefore,  is  it  not  true  that  as  the  State  can 
take  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  private  capita- 
list, it  is  obvious  that  the  State  could  give  a  better 
equipment    than   the    private    capialist    could? — The 
same  would  be  true,  would  it  not,  of  the  Trust  idea? 

6064.  No,  because  the  Trust  must  have  a  larger  rate 
of  interest  than  the  State  can  take,   and  it  cannot 
borrow  money  so  cheaply? — I  presume  the  State  would 
probably  be  able  to  borrow  money  more  cheaply  than 
the  Trust  because  its  security  would  be  greater. 

6065.  Could  not  the  State  afford  to  sink  a  new  shaft 
on  what  you  would  call  a  more  extravagant  scale,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  save  life,  because  it  has  not  to 
pay  such    a    great    return    to    shareholders? — If   the 
State    purchased    the   colliery    undertakings    of    this 
country,  it  would  have  to  get  a  return. 

6066.  I    am   speaking   of   putting  down   new   plant 
and  sinking  a  new  shaft? — In  as  much  as  the  State 
would  be  able  to  get  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
oven,  I  presume,  a  Trust,  it  could  spend  more  money. 

6067.  It  could  spend  that  money  on  saving  lives  and 
on  saving  limbs? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair 
argument  to  say  that  anything  the  Slate  could  do  in 
respect  of  expenditure  of  money  towards  saving  life 
and  limb  could  not  equally  be  done  by  a  Trust. 

6068.  You  have  just  shown  that  it  could  not? — I 
say  the  saving  of  life  and  limb.     I  have  no  doubt  the 
State    could    expend    more    money,   but    that    extra 
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expenditure    would    not    necessarily    conduce    to    a 
greater  saving  of  life  and  limb. 

6069.  You  hare  had  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  this 
matter,   first    in  the   practical    working  of  collieries, 
and  secondly  in  a  position  from  which  you  hare  seen 
as  much  and  more  of  colliery  working  than  any  one. 
Is   it  not  a  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  profits 
which   has    been   drawn    off    your    shareholders    and 
royalty  takers,   if  expended  on  equipment   of   mines, 
would  hare  sared  thousands  of  lires  in  this  country  in 
the  last  50  years  ? — By  far  the  greater  number  of  acci- 
dents are  due  to  falls  from  the  roof  and  sides,  and  you 
might  expend  all  the  money  you  liked  without  reducing 
those. 

6070.  An  there  not   a  rery   large  number  due  to 
other  causes?— The  greater  number  of  accidents  are 
due  to  that.    Then  a  great  source  of  deaths  are  colliery 
explosions,  and   it  is  only  as  we  get   to  know   more 
and  more  by  scientific  investigation  that  we*  shall  bo 
able  to  rule  those  out,   and   I    think  we  are  nearing 
the  day. 

6071.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  there  had  not  been 
only  one  neck  to  a  bottle  in  the  but  •'»>  N.-  .is  » 
large    number    of    lives  of   miners   would    hare   been 
saved?— Not  in  recent  years,  but   there  are   notable 
esses  in  the  past. 

6073.  I  say  in  60  yean  the  number  of  live*  which 
would  bare  been  sared  by  what  the  private  colliery 
owner  would  call  extravagant  ex|>enditure  is  very 
considerable  indeed?— I  am  rery  anxious  to  say 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  the  truth,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  say  yes  or  no  to  a  sweeping  statement  like 
that. 

6073.  How  far  can  you    put   it-      Tut   it   in  your 
own  way,   and  say  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  trne,   and,  if 

to  what  extent,    that    prirate   capitalism    has 
destroyed  lire*   in  this  country.      This   is  a    serious 
question,  and  yon  are  well  competent   to  an<«< 
I  suggest   to  yon  that  private  capitalism   has  kill.d 
hiiinlr.-.U.  if  nut  thousands,  of  miners  in  this  country 
who  need  not  hare  been  killed  of  they  had  had  better 
equipment — more  than  one  neck  to  the  bottle,  better 
winding    appliances,   and  all    the   rest  of 
not  think  in  recent  years — and  by  that   I  mean   th<- 
last    10,   15  or   30  yean- that   that   can  be  u. 
be  true  of  the  mines  to  any  extent,  at  any  rate,  to 
any  but  a  small  extent,  for  this  reason.     The  Mines 
require  that  there  shell  be  carried   into  effect 
certain  measures  making   for  the  health   and   safety 
miners,  and  the  State  sees  to  it  that  those  are 
carried  into  effect;  but  that  in  ancient  timm,  it 
early   Victorian  tines,  there  was   Ions  of  life   nhuli 
need  not  hare  taken  place,  owing  to  the  non-existence 
of  measures,  such  as  you  hare  intimated,  ii  tt 

6074.  Is  not  winding  a  rery  serious  and  dangerous 
business?— You  know  that  the  death  rate  fr..m  wind 
ing  is  extraordinarily  inn  all.     I  should  say  the  actual 
death  rate  from  winding  accidents  is  not  any  greater 
than  that  from  railway  travelling. 

6075.  Taking  the  actual  number  killed  from  wind- 
ing eceioVnu  is  it  not  considerable?-  No.   it  is   in- 
considerable.   - 

6076.  How  many  is  it? 

6077.  '.'hair man:  Can  you  look  up  that  figure  and 
let  os  hare  it  to-morrow P — Yes,  if  I  might  do  that. 
I  happened,  before  I  became  a  Government  servant, 
to  hare  carried  out  for  the  Government  a  series  of  in- 
restigatiems  into  accidents  in  shafts.     They  were  rery 
serious    accidents,    all    of    which    might    hare    been 

1  crant  yon.  That  goes  outsiil<>  tin-  tin  •  I 
have  since  taken  out  figures  to  show  what  was  the 
rate  of  accident*  for  so  many  million  winding*,  and  it 
cam*  out  extraordinarily  low,  and  that  I  attribute  to 
the  clans  of  person  employed  as  a  winding  engine  man. 
»  most  sober,  admirable  person,  generally  speak- 
ing; and  I  also  attribute  it.  on  the  average',  to  the 
high  claas  of  machinery  adopted  and  tho  Government 
regulating  winding;  but  the  accident* 
from  winding  are  extremely  small  in  number,  and  I 
think  would  compare  favourably  with  any  country  in 
the  world. 

607-  '  hiotta  Money:    Yon  will   let  us  hare 

them?     I  will  certainly. 


Chairman:  You  will  find  them  on  page  13  of  the 
last  report  of  the  inspector. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:  Before  asking  you  any  other 
questions,  I  should  like  to  take  up  this  matter  that 
Sir  Leo  has  brought  up,  namely,  the  question  of  loss 
of  life  to  miners.  I  think  that  it  is  a  misstatemem 
to,  as  Sir  Leo  just  now  did,  accuse  the  private  colliery 
proprietor  of  deliberately,  in  order  to  increase  his 
profits,  destroying  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
miners. 

•Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  was  not  the  statement 
I  made. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoyden  :   It  was  substantially. 

/,.  Chiozza  Money  :  I  said  the  methods  of  private 
capitalism,  leading  to  inefficiency,  did  lead  to  the 
loss  of  lire*. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   You  said  tens  of  thousands. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes:  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  last  60  years. 

Thomtis  Hoyden:  Sir  Leo's  statement  is  that 
th«-  private  equipment  of  the  collieries,  in  order  to 
sare  money  to  the  prirate  proprietor,  was  so  inade- 
quate that  tens  of  thousands  of  men  hare  lost  their 
lire*. 

'  kiozza  Money:  Yes:  cheap  labour  led  to 
inefficient  machinery,  and  inefficient  machinery  led  to 
the  loss  of  life. 

6079.  .Sir  Thomat  Royden  :  Admittedly  a  great  deal 
of  progress  has  led  to  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  conditions  of  mining  in  the  last  60  years?  —  Yes. 

6060.  Conditions  that  were  considered  tolerable  60 
years  ago  by  the  Government  would  not  be  U>1. 
now?—  That  is  so. 

6081.  The  conditions  existing  at  that  time  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Government  in  the  light  of  their  know- 
ledge as  it  then  existed,  or,  I  presume,  they  would 
hare  interfered?  —  GoviTiiiin-nt  di.!  •>  to  inter 

much  with  mining  till  about  1842,  the  date  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Commission. 

6063.  I  am  going  back  60  years  ;  so  that  when,  £0 

years  ago,  Government  began  to  interest  itself  in  the 

f  coal-mining,  it  led  to  certain  regulations 

which,  according  to  the  standard  of  knowledge  then 

available,  were  considered  adequate?—  Yes. 

6063.  It  was  no  question  of  option  with  the  colliery 
proprietor,  he  did  what  he  was  told?—  He  did,  doubt- 
less, what  he  thought  was  right. 

6064.  So   tint.    I   repeat,   this  suggestion  that  the 
privato   ownership   of    mines   has   o.ii'i.  ninod    tens  of 
thousands  of  miners  to  death,  is  nut  really  justifiable: 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts?  —  I  would  not 
put  it  in  that  way,  certainly.     I  agree  with  you.     I 
do  not  think  you  could  say  with  justice  that  prirate 
ownership  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lires,  for  had  the  State  owned  the  mines  in 
those  days,  with  scientific  knowledge  being  what  it 
then  was,  numbers  of  lires  would  hare  been  lost  that 
would  not  hare  been  lost  if  scientific  knowledge  had 

now. 


6065.  Then  is  no  economic  aspect  in  that?  —  No. 

6066.  I   have  been   anxious  to-day,   if  possible,   as 
the  result  of  your  eridence,  to  try  to  get  some  figure 
before  the  Commission,    which   admittedly    won!. 
tome  extent  be  hypothetical,  of  the  probable  increased 
cost  of  the  output  of  coal  with  the  proposed  increase 
of  wages  and  the  reduction  of  hours.     That  figure  was 
given  us  by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  8s.  3d.  a  ton,  his  calcu- 
lation being  based  on  the  calculations  that  you  hare 
put  before  us  again  to-day?  —  Yes. 

6067.  I  understand  that  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
factor,     namely,     the    working    in     Northumberland 
and    Durham,   that   calculation    of   yours   of    30  nor 
cent,    will    bo    modified?  —  Yes,    it    will    be    modified 
to  the  extent  of  the  producing  effect  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  which  I  will  work  out. 

6068.  So  that  T  am  afraid  we  cannot  to-day  get  tt 
tho  effect  of  the   probable  extra  cost  on   production 
of   these  suggested  alterations   in   the     minors'     con- 
ditions.    We  shall  hare  to  wait    till     to-morrow.     I 
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think  we  all  agree  that  there  will  be  a  certain  extra 
cost  of  production  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  simple  mathematical 
calculation  provided  the  figures  put  before  you  are 
correct. 

6089.  So  that  we  can  leave  that?— Yes. 

6090.  Provided  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  living 
conditions  and  working  conditions  of  the  miners  or 
anyone  interested  in   a   colliery  the  cheaper  we  can 
produce  coal  the  better  for  all  of  us? — Yes. 

6091.  That  is  a  truism? — Yes;  the  cheaper  we  can 
pioduce   coal,    the   better    for  all     of     us,    with    the 
possible   exception  of   those   who   produce    the     coal. 
To  reduce  the  thing    to     an    absurdity,   they  might 
produce  the  coal  and  get  no  payment  for  it. 

6092.  I    am    pre-supposing  that    the   conditions   of 
labour  are  as  they  should    be? — Subject    to    that    I 
agree  with  you. 

6093.  And   the    rights  of   other   people    who     have 
interests  in  collieries  being  safeguarded;  but  subject 
to  those  conditions,  the  more  cheaply  we  can  produce 
coal,  the  better  for  all  concerned? — Quite  so. 

6094.  So  that  on  the  one  side,  if  these  alterations 
in  the  working  conditions  were  given  effect  to,    wo 
have  a  higher  price  in  the  oase  of  the  coal;   on  the 
other  side,  we  hope  to  effect  economies  which  will  be 
to  some  extent  set  off  against  that  extra  cost? Yes. 

6095.  In  the  first  place,  what  you  advocate  is  some 
substitution  for  individual  ownership,  which,   as  you 
say,  is  extravagant  and  wasteful? — Yes. 

6096.  That   is  a   very   strong   accusation    to    bring 
against   the  present   form   of   administration    of   col- 
lieries,   that   it   is   wasteful   and   extravagant? — Yes, 
but  perhaps  you  are  looking  at  it  from   a  different 
point  of  view  from  what  I  am.     I  mean,  not  wilfully 
extravagant  and  wilfully  wasteful,   but  extravagant 
and  wasteful  of  a  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  inherent 
to  individual  ownership.     You  see  the  difference? 

6097.  I  do.     I  do  not  wish  to  level  the  accusation 
against   any    individual    concern   that    it   is   qua  an 
individual     concern     extravagantly     and     wastefully 
managed. 

6098.  Your  statement  is  that  the  present  method 
of    administering    collieries  is    per   se    wasteful    and 
extravagant  ? — Yes,  inasmuch  as  the  collieries  could  be 
more  cheaply  and  less  wastefully  managed  were  they 
combined. 

6099.  Is    it   within    your  knowledge   that    a    great 
many  paper  economies  which  should   attach  to  com- 
bined    administration    and    ownership     are     apt    to 
disappear  in  what  I  may  call  the  inherent  extrava- 
gance   of    a    large    administration? — I    have    heard 
that  criticism  advanced  as  being  true  in  respect  of 
all    large    combinations.     Equally   one    has    heard    it 
denied,  and  personally  I  lean  to  the  view  that  large 
combinations    can   be    more    cheaply    managed    than 
small  combinations ;  but  I  know  that  there  are  others 
who  are  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  able  to  express 
an  opinion  than  myself,  who  take  the  contrary  view. 

6100.  So  that,  without  putting  it  any  higher  than 
that,   it   is  a   controversial   point? — Certainly,   but  I 
am  giving  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

6101.  I  will  leave  it  at  that;  it  is  a  controversial 
point? — It  is  a  controversial  point. 

6102.  There  is  the  other   side  to  that  question? — 
Certainly. 

6103.  You  said  just  now  in  evidence  that  you  did 
not  attempt  to   put  down   all   the   items  of  possible 
economy    under    the    unified  system    of    control    and 
management,  but  you  are  probably  aware  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  even  here  that  you  put  down 
which    again    are    matters    of     controversy,     as     to 
whether  in  effect  you  would  get  economy  out  of  them 
or    not? — The   whole   matter    is  one   of   controversy. 
Of  course,  the  supporters  of  what  you  may  call  tho 
small  scheme  as  against  the  big  scheme  say  the  per- 
sonal  factor  accounts  for  so  much,   and  the  smaller 
the   entity   the   more   easily    it  is   subject   to   super- 
vision.      That  is  their  argument. 

6104.  You  probably  admit  that  there  is  something 
in  it,  though  it  may  not  outweigh  the  other  advan- 


tages?— Seeing  the  people  who  maintain  it,  there 
must  be  something  in  it.  They  must  have  some  good 
reason ;  but  still,  with  the  greatest  deference,  I  think 
they  are  wrong. 

6105.  Clearly,  you  have  so  stated? — Yes. 

6106.  Sir  Leo  asked  just  now  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  railways.     Are  you   familiar  with  America? 
• — I  have  been  to  America. 

6107.  Do  you   know   whether   railway   rates   under 
private  ownership  before  the  Government  took  con- 
trol were  cheaper  there   than   in  Germany? — No.     I 
will  take  it  from  you  if  you  say  so;  but  that  appa- 
rently  is  controversial,  too. 

Sir  L.  Ohiozza  Money :   It  is  not  so  really. 

6108.  Sir  Thomas  Hoyden:    It  is  a  small  matter; 
but,   for    instance,    their    railway   termini    are    finer 
than  any  in  the  world? — They  are  exceedingly  fine. 

6109.  You  cannot  compare  our  railways  with  them 
— our  railways  which  suffer  from  all  the  disabilities 
of  the  experimenter? — The  experimenter,   vested  in- 
terests,    and    one    thing    and    another.     They,     the 
Americans,  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

6110.  The  conditions  are  not  the  same? — No. 

6111.  You  mentioned  just  now  with  regard  to  the 
application    of    coal-cutting    machinery,    that    there 
might  be  some    objection ;     I     think     you   instanced 
South  Wales — on  the  part  of  the  men  to  the  intro- 
duction of   these  •  machines  ? — No,   I   do   not  think   I 
did.       It  was  not  a  human  objection,  not  a  psycho- 
logical one  at  all;  it  was  an  objection  from  purely 
physical  reasons. 

6112.  We  may  take  it  that  so  far  as  machinery  is 
labour-saving  it  might  be  introduced? — The  prejudice 
against  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  did  un- 
doubtedly exist  among  miners  as  among  all  workers, 
as  they  became  educated  and  realised  that  so  far  from 
being  a  disabling  factor  which  was  contrary  to  their 
interests  was  in  favour  of  their  interests,  decreased,  I 
think   the   opposition,    if   it  is   not   already   dead,    is 
dying. 

6113.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  fairly 
close  estimate  of  what  the  additional  cost  of  the  out- 
put would  be  on  these  reduced  production  hours  and 
increased  wages.     On  the  other  hand,,  on  the  counter- 
balancing side  there  are  a  number  of  items,  but  you 
do  not  care  to  put  any  value  on  them  ? — With  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  I  cannot  put  a  figure  to  it.      They 
are  nebulous  rather. 

6114.  Still,    they    are    there? — They   are  very   im- 
portant.    They  may  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  situation,  but  I  cannot  put  a  value  on  them. 

61 15.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  on  one  sido 
one  has  to  take  into  account  a  certain  rise  in  the  cost 
of  output — we  will  see  later   what  it  is — and  on  the 
other  side  we  have  factors  which  taken  together  will 
amount  to  a  good  deal,  but  which  it  is  impossible  at 
this  moment  to  put  any  value  on? — Yes,  I  go  so  far 
as  to  say  it  is  impossible. 

61 16.  Mr.   liobert  Smillie :    Do   you  remember   any 
safety   proposal   which   was  going  to   cost   the   mine- 
owners  any  money  that  they  freely  accepted  without 
being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  House  of  Commons? — I 
am  trying  to  think.     Yes,   I  do — the  introduction  of 
safety  lamps.     It  was  opposed  by  the  miners  and  in- 
troduced by  the  owners. 

6117.  Might  I   call  your  attention  to  some  things 
which  had  to  be  forced  on  them?     Do  you  remember 
how  long  it  is  since  the  winding  control  of  an  engine 
was   practically  perfected   and   was  made   a  machine 
that  everybody  admitted  was  perfect? — Yes. 

6118.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — Twenty  years, 
I  should  think. 

6119.  Is  it  true  that  some  of  the  mineowners  im- 
mediately fitted  them  to  their  engines? — It  is. 

6120.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Home  Office  and 
the  miners  begged  of  the  employers  for  years  to  fit 
their  engines  with  controllers  preventing  overwinding, 
and  it  ultimately  had  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?— The  latter    is  undoubtedly   true,   that    it    is 
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quite  within,  recent  year*  that  it  was  made  a  neces- 
sary regulation. 

6121.  From  the  time  that  it  was  known  and  ad- 
mitted by  engineers  that  a  perfected  control  to  pre- 
vent overwinding  existted  would  I  be  right  in  saying 
there  have  been  20  overwinding  accidents  by  which 
over  20  men  and  boys  lost  their  lives,  which  accidents 
would  have  been  prevented  bad  there  been  con- 
trollers put  on? — I  think  you  are  quite  right,  if  I 
may  put  it  in  my  own  words,  because  I  want  to  be 
quite  accurate.  It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  within 
that  period  there  have  been  lost  the  lives  of  cer- 
tainly 20  persons  which  would  have  been  saved  had 
a  controller  been  in  use;  but  I  would  not  say  that 
the  controller  was  perfect  then,  nor  would  I  say 
that  it  is  quite  perfect  now.  "  Perfect  "  is  a  very 
strong  word.  The  point  that  you  are  trying  to  get 
at  is  undoubtedly  true — the  lives  would  have  been 
saved  had  the  controller,  as  we  know  it,  existed. 

6133.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection? — No. 

'.  It  has  been  admitted  for  20  years  that  then 
has  been  a  controller  in  use  and  attached  to  engines? 
-Yea. 

6134.  And  the  management  at  the  collieries  and  the 
inventor  were  prepared  to  go  into  the  cage  and  ask 
the  engine  man  to  try  and  take  them  over  the  pulley*? 
—Yes. 

6136.  It  is  tin*  that  accidents  in  which  four  men, 
and,  in  one  case,  eight  men  lost  their  lives  from  over- 
winding, would  not  have  happened,  if  that  precaution 
had  been  taken  ?— Quite  true. 

6136.  Ha*  it  not  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
detaching  hooks  which  were  for  the  same  purpose  were 
also  in  nse  in  some  mines?— Yes;  their  use  was  made 
compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

17.  H*«  not  the  Home  Onice  over  and  over  again 
endeavoured  to  have  those  thing*  adopted  at  the 
collieries  and  failed?-  It  has  forced  them  to  be  used 

6138.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  deaths 
have  taken  place  which  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  colliery  owners  had  been  prepared  to  spend  money 
oa  it.  Now  the  Government  were  asking  the  colliery 
owners  to  attach  those  safety  appliances.  Do  you 
funk  that  if  the  Government  were  the  owners  of 
the  mine  they  would  have  had  them?— You  are  quite 
right.  The  Government  advocated  them,  and  ;f 
they  owned  the  mine,  they  would  probably  have 
adopted  them. 

6130.  Do  yon  know  that  for  30  years  a  method  ha* 
been  known  to  mining  engineers  of  reversing  the  air 
current  in  the  mine  so  that  if  a  fire  took  place  the 

.rrent  could  be  reversed  with  the  movement  of  a 
door  or  two?— One  has  known  that  oneself  for  20  years 
tbst  under  certain  conditions  you  ought  to  reverse 
your  air  current. 

6180.  I  am  not  dealing  with  whether  you  ought 
ijht  not,  but  I  am  dealing  with  the  facts,  and 
I  think  a  plainer  answer  might  come,  that  it  has 
been  known  to  mining  engineers  for  20  years  that 
it  was  po*siMe  to  reverse  the  air  •  nrrcnt  in  a  few 
minutes  if  it  was  thought  wise  to  do  10?—  Certainly. 

6131.  Did  we  not  require  to  force  the  mine  owners 
by   A"t   of   Parliament  to  erect   those  doors  for   the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  men,  if  the  manager  thought 
wise,   to   reverse  we   air   current    when   an   accident 
took  plarr?      It  wan  not  quite  that.     I  am  not  trying 
to  quihhle  and  get  out  of  answering  your  question. 

•  hat  WP  did  require  was  that  there  ahould  he 
available  the  means  for  revetting  the  air  current,  but 
we  left  it  to  toe  judgment  of  the  manager,  and  very 
properly  so,  as  to  when  he  should  reverse  it. 

6183.  Just  as  yon  said  there  must  be  safety  lamp* 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  no  particular  kind 
of  safety  lamp?— Quite  true. 

.  My  point  was  that  it  was  known  that  it  was 

possibkt  to  place  in  the  manager'*  hands  the  means  of 

>n  air  current,  nnrl   Parliament  did  not  say, 

»ak*  that  particular  mr.-in*  that  has  been 

patented;  Parliament  said,  You  mint  hare  some  means 

approved  of?— It  a  only  right  and   fair  to  tay  that 

great   difference  of  opinion   existed   among  the  best 


mining  engineers  as  to  tho  advisability  of  having 
means  of  reversing  the  air  current,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  Home  Office  experts  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable,  then  and  there  it  became  obligatory. 

6134.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  not  whether  they  should  have  it;  the  difference 
of  opinion   was,  under   what  circumstances  it  should 
be  used? — It  was  brought  to  a  head  after  the  White- 
haven  disaster,  on   which  I   reported. 

6135.  Those  two  things  are  sufficient,  and  I  could 
go  over  many  others  to  prove  the  contention  put  for- 
ward by  me  here,  that  where  a  question  of  money  cann- 
up,  to  a  very  large  extent  human  life  is  set  aside.     I 
am  prepared  to  say,  so  is  Smith,  so  ia  Frank  Hodges, 
that  it  is  not  hundreds  of  lives  that  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, but  thousands  of  lives  have  been  unnecessarily 
sacrificed  through  this  very  thing.     We  are  prepared 
to  put  in  any  proof  of  that  that  is  necessary.     You  are 
afraid,  I  think,  that  if  the  mines  were  nationalised  the 
miners  would  have  so  much  power,  through  Members 
of  Parliament,  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Government? 
— I  never  said  so. 

6136.  Was  not  that  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Arthur 
Duck  ham? 

6137.  Sir  .4rf Aur  Duckham :  No— That  was  not  the 
question,  but  the  question  he  did  put  to  me  I  did  not 
answer. 

Irttur  Duckham:    He  said  I  had  suffered  with 
him. 

6138.  Iff.  Robert  Smillir :    You  have  read  that  at 
one  time  it  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  landlords  to 

«  the  people's  common  lands  in  this  country?— 
I  have  read  that. 

6180.  You  do  not  doubt  it,  I  suppose?— I  do  not, 
indeed. 

6140.  A  favourite  pastime,   especially  during   war, 
when  the  men  were  away  at  the  war?-  I  think  we  have 
lost  a  great  many  of  our  commons  through  that. 

6141.  Have  we  not  lost  millions  of  acres?— I  should 
not  like  to  put  forward  a  figure,  but  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  we  have  lost  a  great  deal. 

6142.  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea,  it  took  400 
Bills  to  pass  through  Parliament  to  legalise  the  effect. 

t  took  the  miners  30  yean  to  get  an  eight  hours  Act 
passed  before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  land- 
lord class  of  this  country  got  sn  enormous  number  of 
Bill*  through  in  a  very  short  time  to  legalise  the 
robbery  of  the  people's  land.  It  not  it  time  the 
workers  were  having  some  influence  in  Parliament, 
when  the  other  people  have  had  all  the  influence  all 
the  time?— Certainly. 

6143.  I  would  not  have  raised  the  matter  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  said  influence  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Parliament. 

fir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  said  it  was  brought  to  bear. 
Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  We  have  brought  our  influence 
to  bear  over  and  over  again,  and  will  do  so  again. 

Sir  Atlh***  Duckham :  I  said  improperly— not 
properly 

6144.  Ifr.  Robert  Smillie  :  You  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  mine  workers  who  have 
been,  and  are  from  day  to  day,  totally  incapacitated 
from    following    their    employment    by    accident.        f 
think  you  are  aware  that  the  beneficent  Parliament 
some  time  ago,  after  great  pressure,  forced  th«  em- 
ployer  to   pay  60  per  cent,   of  the   wages  that  the 
person  previously  esrned  up  to  20s.  when  they  were 
totally  incapacitated?— Yes. 

6146.  A  person  earning  £3  a  week,  and  it  took  £3 
a  week  to  keep  his  family,  though  he  was  totally 
incapacitated  by  accident,  the  Bill  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment allowed  him  to  get  £1  a  week.  You  are  aware 
that  during  the  war  thoiw  unfortunate  retnnants  of 
our  socialistic  system  got  5s.  added  to  their  compensa- 
tion. Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  men  are  only 

•reiving  12s.  6d.  a  week,  pl.m  2.1  per  cent.,  or  about 
i.  a  week,  at  the  present  time,  in  compensation? — 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  figures,  but  if  yon  say  so,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  correct. 
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6146.  You    are   aware   that   somewhere    as    low    us 
8s.  Gd.  in  the  pay-bills  for  this  week  is  being  paid  for 
total  incapacity? — If  you  say  so,  I  quite  accept  it. 

6147.  Are  you  aware  that  we  approached  the  Home 
Secretary  some  time  ago  to   ask  for  an   increase  of 
75  per  cent,  in  addition  to  tho  25  per  cent,  to  make 
it  up  to  100  per  cent,  to  enable  these  people  to  live? — 
I  heard  that  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, but  I  was  not  present. 

6148.  Are  you  aware  that  after  that  statement  had 
been  made,  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  very  strong 
case  made  out  for  some  of  these  poor  people  because 
of  their  poverty,  but  he  said:   "  It  is  no  use,  as  you 
know,  the  Government  asking  the  House  of  Commons 
to  legislate  in  this  matter   because  of  the   interests 
that  we  would  meet  there  "? — I  was  not  present. 

6149.  That  would  show  considerable  interests  repre- 
sented surely,  if  the  Home  Secretary  would  have  to 
admit,  that  while  a  good  case  was  made  out  in  some 
of  these  cases,   they  could   not  at  the  moment  pass 
through  the   House   unless  it  was  non-controversial ; 
you  are  not  aware  of  that? — I  was  not  present,  and 
I   do   not   like   to   say   yes  or  no   to  anything  when 
I  was  not  present. 

6150.  I  was  not  sure  at  the  moment  whether  you 
were  present  with  the  Home  Secretary  or  not? — No, 
I  was  not. 

6151.  Just    one    question    about    the    wonderfully 
comfortable  conditions  under  which  the  miners  work 
— a  kind  of  health  resort,  where  the  people  should"  go 
when  the  people  are  broken  down,  just  to  take  a  few 
months  in   the  mine  to  recover  their  health,   I   sup- 
pose ;  that  is  about  the  state  of  it.     I  put  it  to  you, 
it  is  a  considerable  time  since  you  gave  up  your  real 
active  connection  from  day  to  day  near  the  mine? — 
Yes. 

6152.  Had  you  very  long  experience  of  the  colliery 
working  in  the  ground  outside  of  Durham  and  South 
Wales? — Yes,  pretty  considerable  in  Staffordshire. 

6153.  Had  you  very  considerable  experience  in  any 
of   the  'Scottish    coalfields? — From    day   to   day,    no. 
My  experience  in  Scotland  has  been  as  an  inspector, 
visiting  the  mines  and  going  underground. 

6154.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  working  seams  of  coal  there  from  16  inches  up  to 
18  inches,  or  20  inches  or  22  inches,  2  feet,  2^  feet, 
and  so  on? — I  have  been  in  them. 

6155.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  working  them 
longwall  ? — Yes. 

6156.  And  that  a  man  or  a  boy  who  has  to  work  at 
the   coal   face   has   to   lie    on   his   side   all   day    with 
hardly  room  to  turn  himself? — I  have  worked  in  2  feet 
myself,  and  travelled  along  the  face — I  was  going  to 
say,   for  miles. 

6157.  Have  you    worked    in    them   yourself    2    feet 
thick,  where  the  water  was  running  down  from  the 
roof  on  you  all  day? — I  have  had   it  running  down 
my   neck. 

6158.  Is   it  a  nice  comfortable  situation? — No,   it 
is     very     uncomfortable — extremely     uncomfortable 
under  those  conditions. 

6159.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  is  a  position 
you  would  put  one  of  your  own  lads  to,  if  you  could 
find  anything  else  for  him  to  do? — Permanently,  no. 

6160.  Unless  you  wanted  to  make  a  mining  engineer 
of  him,  which  is  another  matter? — Quite  so,  I  agree. 

6161.  I  think,   really,   Sir  Arthur  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  as  comfortable  as  the  ordinary  work- 
shop? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  No,  the  question  I  asked 
was  this:  Could  the  conditions  in  the  mines  be  made 
so  that  they  are  healthy  for  the  worker — not  against 
accidents ;  that  is  the  only  question  I  asked,  and  Sir 
Richard  said  yes. 

6162.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   There  is  this  question  : 
Are  you  aware  that  in  many  mining  districts  the  men 
and  boys  going  to  the  mine  have  to  travel  2  miles  to 
the  railway  station,  and  travel  12  miles  in  the  train, 


and  then  travel  a  distance  from  the  station  fco  tho 
mine  before  you  go  down  the  pit  at  all? — Yes. 

6163.  And  that  they  have  to  return  that  same  dis- 
tance at  night? — Yes. 

6164.  Which  adds,   in  some  cases,  3  hours  to  their 
day   at  the   mine? — Yes,  we  had   a  case  recently,  as 
you  know,  in  South  Wales. 

6165.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  tramway 
companies,    private    or    municipal,    and   the    railway 
companies,  in  some  cases,  provide  trains  or  trams  to 
run  men  on  the  surface  to  their  work,  and  that  the 
men  have  a  greater  distance  to  travel  underground 
and  have  to  walk  it,  while  public  companies  provide 
them  with  workmen's  cars  to  run  them  on  the  surface  ? 
— That   is  true. 

6166.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  way  it  would 
have  been  if  the  nation  had  been  working  the  mines 
and    wished  a   large  output.      Do  not  you   think    it 
would  have  run  them  in  and  out  to  the  work  under- 
ground, and  so  given  more  time  to  produce  coal  at 
the  coal  face? — Quite  possibly. 

61'67.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reforms  proposed  if  it 
were  carried  out  that  might  tend  to  increase  very 
considerably  our  limited  output? — You  mean  the 
men  would  arrive  fresher  at  their  work? 

6168.  Yes,   because  it  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  have 
to  walk  2  miles  underground? — No,  it  takes  the  edge 
off  a  man. 

6169.  There  are  men  who  walk  4  miles  to  work  at 
Whitehaven? — Thai   district   is   now   shut   off.     That 
was   an   extreme  case,  but   there  are  lots  that  walk 
2  miles. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  Many  statements  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Smillie  that  one  ought  to  contradict, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  let  them  pass  without  some 
comment. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  If  I  have  made  any  statement 
which  is  not  true,  I  would  like  it  contradicted  now. 

Sir  L.  Ghiozza  Money:  In  view  of  the  questions 
asked  by  Sir  Thomas  Royden,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  in  the  last  50  years  that  the 
number  of  lives  lost  in  our  mines  approaches  100,000? 
— I  have  not  the  exact  figure  with  me,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  less  than  70,000. 

Sir  Thomas  Royden :  It  is  rather  important ; 
100,000  is  a  large  statement. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  There  is  a  difference  between 
70,000  and  100,000. 

Witness :  No,  it  could  not  be  100,000. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Would  it  be  70,000;  I  have 
not  the  figure  with  me. 

6170.  Chairman:  Do  you  know? — I  can  find  out. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Then  I  will  ask  for  a  return 

of  that.     I  will  a&k  one  more  question,,  if  I  may. 

Chairman :   We  have  two  more  witnesses  to-night. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   This  is  rather  important. 
Chairman:  Yes,  I  know  it  is,  but  so  is  March  20th. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  think  this  bears  on  March 
20th,  if  I  may  say  so. 

6171.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  from  Mr.  Frowen, 
from  the  Firemen  and  Deputies  Union.     He  was  told 
if  he  were  a  State  servant  he  would    be    in    a    more 
independent  position  to  make  reports  than  he  would 
under  private  ownership.     Do  you  think  that  state- 
ment was   justified,   that  he   would     be     in     a     more 
independent  position  to  make  reports  on  safety  than 
if  he  were   under   private  ownership? — No,    I   think 
he  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  he  is  now. 

6172.  But  he  said  under  State  ownership  he  would 
bo  in  a  more  independent  position  to  make  reports? — 
He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  and  I  have  a  right  to 
mine. 

6173.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :    Can   Sir  Richard  tell 
us    of    any  colliery   owner    who   has    refused,    on   !''•• 
score  of  expense,   to  put  into   Irs   mi«e   anything  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  the  workers? — None  occurs  to 
me  at  the  moment. 

6174.  You  do  not  know  of  one? — No. 
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6175.  Chairman:    You   are   Mr.   Reginald   Guthrif, 
Coal  Trade  Office,  Newcastlo-upon-Tyne,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Coal  Owners'  Associations  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland since  the  year  1888? — Yes. 

6176.  You  say:    "  As   deeired   by   the  Commission, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  particulars  regarding 
the  working   time,   earnings  and  production  of   coal 
miners  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

"  At  the  end  of  the^ear  1890  an  Agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Owners'  and  Miners'  Asso- 
ciations limiting  the  hours  of  coal  drawing  at  the 
mines  and  providing  for  a  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  coal  hewers,  so  that  they  should  not  exceed  seven 
from  the  time  of  the  last  man  going  down  to  that 
of  the  last  man  coming  to  bank:  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  shift. 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  collieries  in  the  County 
were,  prior  to  the  Agreement,  drawing  coal  for 
eleven  hours  per  day,  a  few  were  drawing  for  twenty 
or  more  hours,  and  the  remainder  ten  or  ten-and-a- 
half.  The  arrangement  of  working  was  by  a  mul- 
tiple-shift system,  under  which  at  most  of  the  col- 
lieries the  hewers  worked  in  two  separate  shifu  per 
day,  and  were  served  by  one  shift  of  other  classes  of 
labour  engaged  in  connection  with  the  transit  of 
coal  from  the  face  to  the  shaft,  and  referred  to  as 
transit  hands.  At  the  other  collieries,  commonly 
known  as  night-chift  pits,  there  were  three  shifts  of 
hewers  and  two  of  transit  hand*.  The  first  shift  of 
hewers  descended  before  the  commencement  of  coal 
drawing.  Succeeding  shifts  relieved  the  men  of 
the  earlier  shifts  at  the  coal  face  iUejf,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  loss  of  time;  later  shifts  coming  out 
after  the  conclusion  of  coal  drawing.  There  was  no 
limitation  in  the  hewers'  hours  so  long  as  this  was 
carried  out.  The  hours  hewers  were  in  the  mine 
varied  from  slightly  under  seven  hours  per  shift  up 
to  about  seven-and-a-half.  The  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  coal  drawing  automatically  shortened  the 
boars  of  the  hewers  which  were  further  reduced  on 
the  average  by  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  of  7  hours 
bank  to  bank. 

"  This  arrangement  continued  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Miners'   Eight  Boars  Act  reduced  the  boars  of 
all   underground   hands,    with  certain  ex 
eight  hoars  per  day,   M  set   out   in   the  Act,    wl 
was  in  effect  rather  more  than  eight  hours  bank  to 
bank. 

meet  the  new  condition*  brought  about  by 
this  legislation,  and  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  any 
consequent  redaction  of  output,  an  extension  of  the 
ti|.I«v«hift  system  was  arrangwl.  »n<!.  r  whirli 
nearly  all  the  collieries  in  the  county  worked  with 
three  shift*  of  hewer*,  and  two  shift*  of  transit  hands, 
ami  this  system  continues  in  operation  at  the  present 
time,  .-ve'pt  that  during  the  w.ir  it  was  found  that 
at  certain  collieries,  owing  to  the  large  number*  of 
workmen  who  joined  His  Maierty't  Forces,  it  was 
found  dnirable  to  impend  the  three-iihift  system, 
•  ml  arrangement*  were  made  (or  them  to  revert  to 
the  two  »hift«.  it  l.-ini:  understood  that  this  was  a 
temporary  arrangement  to  continue  until  the  men  re- 
turned from  military  service. 

"With  respect  to  the  question   put  l.v   the  Cmnmis- 
n  to  output  and  wages,  the  following  information 
is  taken   from   returns  in   the  possession  of  the  coal 
owners:  — 

"The  average  quantity  of  coal  worked  per  hewer's 
shift  was  in  1879  4-33  tons;  with  certain  fluctuations 
this  average  gradually  declined.  In  I --7  it  was  4-04, 
1888  348,  1880  3-90,  1800  3-81  tor,-.  In  1-01.  the 
first  y«ar  after  the  Agrtfnirnt  limiting  rr>sl  hewers' 
hoars  it  fell  to  3-59  tons.  There  wan  very  little  varia- 
tion up  to  1896  when  the  average  was  3-57  tons.  After- 
wards the  average  still  further  declined  until  in  1913. 
the  year  preceding  the  war. -it  wa«  3-21  tons.  During 
1914-15  the  figure*  rose  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
av»nge  wan  38  tons;  since  then  there  has  been 
a  further  decline  to  3-17  tons  in  1918. 


"  During  the  same  period  the  net  average  earnings 
of  the  coal  hewers,  after  deducting  amount  for  powder 
and  Lud-ont,  were  in  1879  4s.  3-6d.  per  shift.  In  1890, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  year  wages  were 
30  per  cent,  above  the  basis  of  1879,  the  net  earnings 
per  shift  were  5s.  ll-87d.  In  1891  the  wages  were 
33  per  cent,  above  the  basis  and  the  net  earnings  were 
13d. ;  in  1900  the  wages  varied  from  38}  per  cent, 
to  66  per  cent,  above  the  basis,  and  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  hewers  were  6s.  10-8d.  In  1910  wages 
varied  between  3SJ  per  cent,  and  43}  per  cent.  abov« 
the  basis,  and  the  average  earnings  were  6s.  10-33J. 
In  the  year  1913,  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
wages  were  1074  P«r  cent,  above  the  basis,  the  average 
earnings  per  shift  were  12s.  4-70d.-  These  figures  arc 
exclusive  of  the  war  wage. 

"Tables*  are  attached  showing  the  variations  for 
each  of  the  years  within  the  periods  referred  to. 
'•  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  place  before  the 
immissicn   any   information    comparing    the    figures 
fchown  above  with  the  produce  or  earnings  per  shift  in 
other  colliery  districts. 

•  ii  regard  to  the  Commission's  enquiry  respect- 
ing accidents  I  submit  a  table  showing  the  accidents 
at  the  Associated  Collieries  in  Durham  since  the  year 
98.  For  the  figures  of  earlier  years  I  have  not  com- 
plete information.  The  particulars  can  probably  be 
obtained  from  the  Home  Office. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  supply  the  Commission  with  in- 
formation regarding  the  arrangement*  for  the  regula- 
tion of  wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  the  Counties 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  the  means  which 
were  adopted  of  discussing  these  matters  with  the 
workmen's  representatives,  and  also  with  reference  to 
negotiations  now  proceeding  for  an  alteration  of  the 
prinr.pl*  upon  which  wagea  are  determined  in 
Durham. 

•'  It  is  not  correct,  as  ha*  been  stated,  that  wages 
baaed  on  the  figure*  of  the  worst  collieries.  They 
•re,  in  fact,  baaed  on  average*.  The  average  selling 
price  being  the  chief  determining  factor.  Owner*  of 
collieries  who  rannot  pay  tho  wages  determine*'  in 
accordance  with  this  average  without  losing  money 
most  either  continue  to  lose  in  hope  of  recovering  the 
loss  in  better  time*  or  they  cease  to  work  the  collieries. 

11  In  Durham  negotiations  have  been  proceeding' 
for  some  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Board 
of  Conciliation  with  regulations  providing  that  th<> 
average  working  cost*,  as  well  a*  the  average  selling 
price*,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  settling 
rate*  of  wage*. 

"  Thia  principle  ha*  also  been  accepted  by  the 
North  of  Kngland  United  Cod  Trade  Association 
whirh  comprise*  the  owners  of  the  two  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland." 

Then  you  giie  a  table  showing  the  output  of 
coal  per  person  and  another  one  giving  the  hewers' 
average  net  earning  from  1871  to  1918.  Thee*  are 

stati  Yes. 

"'  /•'  II'-  <'•••]'••  r:  \  i|>i.-Minn  was  raised 
ve*terdjyr^«jil  you  tell  us  exactly  what  the  hours 
of  demtinrfni  in  Durham? — The  hours  of  deputies 
are  7}  from  bank  to  bank;  at  the  week-end  they 
have  a  shorter  shift  of  six  hours. 

6179.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  just  very  briefly 
-i'i-n    of    the    negotiations    of    the    Durham 
Miner*'    Conciliation     Board    as    to    the    method    of 

:ing   wages?— The   present   Conciliation    Board 
i-   under  notice  to  terminate,  and  negotiations  have 

.ror.xvling,  as  I  *ay  in  my  proof,  for  a  very 
Inng  time  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  new  Board. 
It  has  b«>«>n  practically  agreed  up  to  now  that  this 
Board  shall  have  an  entirely  new  method  of  regulating 
the  wages.  Previously  the  Board  determined  wages, 
having  regard  mainlv  to  the  average  selling  price 
of  coal.  The  miners  have  since  asked  that  the  Board 
-liould  have  placed  before  it  information  not  onlv 
iing  the  average  wiling  priced,  but  regarding 
the  average  working  cost*  of  the  mine*.  That  prin- 
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ciple  has  been  accepted  by  the  colliery  owners,  and 
the  question  then  arose  as  to  how  the  costs  were  to 
be  determined  and  what  items  were  to  be  included 
in  the  elements  constituting  the  cost  of  working  the 
mine.  Three  eminent  firms  of  accountants  were 
appointed  by  the  employers  to  advise  them  upon  that 
point,  and  the  miners  also  appointed  three  eminent 
firms  of  accountants  to  advise  them  upon  the  same 
question.  Long  discussions  took  place  between  the 
owners  and  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  and 
these  two  sets  of  accountants,  and  finally  an  agreement 
has  practically  been  arrived  at  upon  the  method  by 
which  these  average  costs  shall  be  determined.  There 
is  one  point  of  detail  which  is  rather  an  im- 
portant detail  which  is  still  unsettled,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  in  a  fair  .way  of  arrangement,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  colliery 
owners  of  the  county  will  be  investigated  by  two 
firms  of  accountants,  one  appointed  by  the  owners, 
and  one  appointed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen.  They  will  report  to  the  Board 
what  are  the  average  costs.  The  Board  will  then 
have  before  it  the  ascertainment  of  selling  prices  and 
the  ascertainment  of  costs.  They  will  be  able,  by 
making  a  small  subtraction  sum,  to  say  what  is  the 
difference  which  naturally  represents  the  profiti  Then 
the  Board  will  determine  what  is  to  be  the  rate  of 
wages  for  that  ensuing  quarter. 

6180.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   What  reduction  do  you 
estimate  you  will  get  in  the  working  time  at  the  face 
if  the  miners'  proposal  is  adopted? — In  Durham,  from 
the  returns  recently  obtained  in  connection  with  this 
enquiry,   it   appears   that  the  net  effect   on  working 
time  at  the  coal   face  of  the  hewers  is  5  hours  20 
minutes.     That  will  be  reduced  to  4  hours  36  minutes 
under  the  proposed   arrangement,   or  a  reduction  of 
13-75  per  cent. 

6181.  You  say  you  have  two  shifts  of  transit  men 
to  three  shifts   of  coal  hewers? — In   the   three   shift 
pits. 

6182.  If  the   miners'   proposed   rtduction  of  hours 
comes  about,  does  it  mean  that  you  would  have  to  get 
three  shifts  of  transit  men? — That  is  rather  a  matter 
for  the  skilled  mining  engineers  to  say  how  they  would 
regulate    the   working    of   the  mines.     It   is   a    very 
difficult   thing   owing   to   our  multiple  shift    system, 
which  we  think  is  the  perfection  of  arrangement  for 
the  division   of  labour,   and    a    total    re-arrangement 
would  be  necessary,  and  I  would  rather  not  say  how 
that  is  to  be  worked  out,  but  leave  that  to  the  skilled 
mining  engineers. 

6183.  Mr.  B.  H.   Tawney:    There  is   one   point  on 
page  4  of  your  proof.     You  say  it  is  not  correct  to 
state   that  the   wages  are  based  on   what  the   worst 
collieries  can   afford   to   pay   because  collieries   which 
cannot  pay  the  wages  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  County  Average  must  either  continue  to  lose  or  go 
out.     If  they  go  out  ithat  diminishes  the  supply  of  coal 
and  brings  up  the  price,  which  means  that  if  a  colliery 
is  to  go  on  it  must  be  getting  a  price  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  County  Average  wage? — Yes. 
Of  course,  in  many  cases  it  cannot  do  that  in  that 
particular  period  and   it   goes  on   in   the  hope  of  re- 
covering when  times  a.re  good.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is   usually  what   takes   place.     Collieries   do  not 
often   close  down.     They  go   on  losing  money  in   the 
bad  year  and  then  comes  a  boom  year  or  two  and  they 
recover  all  or  more  than  they  have  lost. 

6184.  But  the  colliery   which   cannot  hope  ever   to 
pay   the   County   Average  must   go  out? — Naturally; 
under  any  system  of  working  that  would  be  so. 

6185.  There  was  a  rather  slight  but  quite  natural 
misunderstanding   in    the   hurry   of    discussion    as    to 
what  is  meant  when  it  was  said  that  wages  are  based 
on  the  circumstances    of  the  marginal  or  worst  con- 
stituted colliery :   your  explanation  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  at  all?— No. 

6186.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    Will   you   tell   ns  how 
you  arrive  at  this  reduction?     You  say  at  the  present 
time  it  is  5'2  at  the  face  and  in  the  new  conditions 
4-36.?     In  Durham  at  the  present  time  the  maximum 
is  7  hours  bank  to  bank.     They  are  actually  in  the 


face  for  5  hours  20  minutes.  Under  the  six  hours 
proposal,  if  the  six  hours  were  put  into  the  Act  instead 
of  eight  I  am  advised  by  the  mining  engineers  on 
their  returns  which  they  have  sent  me  and  by  working 
it  out  into  an  average  that  would  be  reduced  to  4 
hours  36  minutes. 

6187.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  know  how  that  comes . 
about,  because  six  hours  is  not  from  bank  to  bank? — 
No. 

6188.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  reduce  it  to  7$ 
hours  bank  to  bank? — And    they    got    5    hours    20 
minutes  at  the  face? 


6189.  You  say    they    would 
minutes  at  the  face? — Yes. 


only    get  4  hours    36 


6190.  Tell   us  how  you    arrive    at    that?— Say  64 
hours,  and  you  have  to  take  the  travelling  time  off, 
which  is  something  short  of  two  hours. 

6191.  But  will  you  have  anything  to  take  off? — Yes. 

6192.  Take  7£  hours  from   bank  to  bank.       What 
will  it  be  on  6  hours?     We  are  not  asking  6  hours 
from  bank  to  bank? — No,   I   know  that.     What  you 
are  asking  is  6  hours,  which  is  now  8  under  the  Act. 

6193.  It    is   not    Durham? — You    are    making    the 
maximum  hours  in  Durham  about  6J. 

6194.  I  do  not  see  how  we  do  ? — What  would  be  the 
maximum;  may  I  ask  you  the  question? 

6195.  You  say  it  is  7  hours  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
all  we  are  asking  for  is  6  hours  down  below? — Yes. 

6196.  Tell  us  how  that  is  going  to  affect  you?      Does 
it  mean  that  it  is  going  to  affect  your  men  at  the 
face    to   that   extent    from    5    hours  20    minutes   to 
4   hours  36   minutes? — That   is   what   I   am   advised. 
Mr.  Hare,  the  skilled  mining  engineer,  will  be  giving 
evidence  -from. Durham. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  think  the  witness  is  really 
under  a  misapprehension.  If  he  is  going  to  give 
evidence  of  that  description,  we  cannot  possibly  argue 
it  out  to-night. 

Chairman:  Would  you  rather  do  it  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Mr.  Guthrie  has  just  said  that 
Mr.  Hare,  the  mining  engineer,  is  coming. 

6197.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    The  witness  appears  'to 
be  under   the   impression  that  the  reduction  of  the 
working  day  from  8  to  6,  being  a  reduction  of  two 
hours  in  the  collieries  that  are  now  working  the  9 
hours.       He  is  assuming  that  it  means  a  correspond- 
ing two  hours  for  the  hewers  in  the  Durham  coal- 
field?— Oh,   no.     The   figures   are,   of  course,    from  5 
hours  20  minutes  to  4  hours  36  minutes,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Chairman:  Even  the  human  machine  cannot  turn 
out  more  work.  This  is  important  evidence,  and  1 
think  we  had  better  perhaps  adjourn  now.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  finish  this  to-night,  but  Mr.  Hodges 
says  that  he  questions  this. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  If  they  are  putting  in  a  tech- 
nical man,  I  will  not  question  him  any  more. 

6198.  Chairman:  I  understand  Mr.  Guthrie  simply 
gives   certain    statistics.     He   does    not   say    whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong ;    the    technical     people    do 
that? — These   are  returned    to    me     by   the    colliery 
managers   and    the    averages   are    worked    out    from 
the  information  which  they  sent. 

6199.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith :     Can     you     give     us 
Northumberland    now? — There    is    a    difference,    be- 
cause in  Northumberland  the  hours  are  rather  longer 
than  those  in  Durham,    5    hours  59  minutes.       The 
net  effective  of  working  time  at  the  face  if  6  hours 
weir-  substituted  for  8  linurs  in  the  Mines  Eight  Hours 
Act  would  be  4  hours  52  minutes,  that  is  if  you  have 
6  hours,  as  under  the  Act  there  would  only  be  4  hours 
52  minutes  available  at  the  working  face. 

6200.  Chairman:    I   want   to  be   quite  clear   as  to 
your    figures.        They    are    simply   mathematical    cal- 
culations  based   upon   certain    information   that   has 
been  given  to  you? — Entirely. 

6201.  You  are  not  a  mining  engineer,  and  you  are 
not  giving  any  expression  of  opinion;  you  are  simply 
giving  statistics? — That  is  so. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 
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Puuirr : 
Tan  HONOURABLE  Mr   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in   the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHIK   HAI.KU  It 

MR.  R.  W.  COOP  I 

SIR    ARTHCU    I>l  <  K1IAM. 

MR.  J.    T.    FORGIK. 

MK    FRANK    HODGES. 

SIB    LEO   CHK.//A     M» 


SIB  THOMAS  ROYDEN. 
MB.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
MB.  HKHBKHT  SMITH. 
MK  It.  H.  TAWNKY. 

MB.  SIDM:\   \\KBB. 

MB.  K\  \N    WILLIAMS. 


SIB  RICHARD  A.  8.  REDMAYNE  (Autuor). 


MB.  H.  J.  WILSON  (.4 
MB.  ARNOLD  D.  MrNAIR  (.Secretory). 
MB.  GILBERT  STONE  (Auittant  Secretary). 


I  fir*t  .,(  ill  wsnt  to  circulate  •  small 
note  which  Mr.  Gibson  promised  as  to  fuel  cost, 
not  want  any  comment  upon  it  at  present.  It  is  the 
note  ha  promised  us.  Gentlemen,  I  should  like  at  once 
to  a*y  we  *re  fairly  abreast  of  oar  work  now,  and 
we  shall  be  abb  to  adjourn  punctually  at  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Humanly  speaking  the  report  by  the 
90th  is  now  a  certainty.  Before  Mr.  Pinlsy  Gibson 
goes  into  tit*  box  I  want  to  circulate  a  very  import- 
ant Table,  perhaps  the.  most  important  Tablo  we  cer- 
tainly hare  had  aa  yet.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  got  oat 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  return*  with  all  the 
divisions  of  the  information  given  on  Forms  G.  and 


i  I  propose  to  do  this.  I  think  it  is  better  that 
he  ahould  return  to  the  box  for  a  few  moments  to 
explain  the  Table,  because  it  is  of  vital  importance. 
I  wiU  aak  the  members  of  the  Commission  not  to  ask 
any  questions  upon  it  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  result 
of  statistics,  and  after  he  has  explained  it,  every 
member  will  be  able  to  study  it,  and,  if  any  member 
•wants  to  ask  any  question  about  it,  Mr.  Pickins.  M 
will  go  back  into  the  box  later.  It  is  no  use  asking 
questions  now ;  it  is  the  result  of  statistics. 

Mr.   H.   W.  Cooper:    Do  you  mean  by  later  soms 
other  day? 

Ye». 


Mr.    ARTHCR  Lowu   DICKIMBOM,    Recalled  and  Further   Examined. 


pise*  of  paper  is 
of    the 


0909.  C'aotrwMin :    The  first  lit'!.- 
the   key   to   the    division*    and    subdivisions 
United  Kingdom*— Yes. 

6903.  Yoa  have  got  out  the  table*  from  the  whole 
of  the  returns  sent  in  from  all  over  the  country  for 
thequarUrr  ending  Stnh  September,  1918*— Yea. 

8304.  Please  go  through  it,  because  you  will  be 
•hie  to  explain  it  better  than  I  can?-  I  ahould  first 
explsin  that  the  form  G.  ('..  which  I  think 
most  s»ei»ben  of  the  Commission  have  aeen  already, 
has  oome  in  somewhat  slowly,  asjd  in  many  caaes  all 
the  particular*  ashed  for  were  not  filled  in.  Many 
colliery  owners  amid  it  was  impossible  to  give  some  of 
the  information  and  they  sent  them  in  blank.  We 
therefore,  in  making  this  nummary,  have  had  to  take 
only  tho«e  forms  which  were  complete,  and  in  that  way 
we  hare  covered  just  under  06  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  for  the  quarter  ending  September  29th.  The 
top  eight  linea  of  the  form  gives  these  totals  for  the 
whole  country.  Tho  first  line  shows  the  average,  oat- 
put  per  man  shift  worked  finefading  boys)  based  on 
about  42  per  cent,  of  the  toUlUMage;  that  being  tho 
total  number  of  forma  that  had  those  particulars  in, 
which  show*  that  the  output  per  man  shift  worked 
in  that  quarter  wan  17$  rwU.  The  total  number  ••!" 
war  wage  earners  dealt  with  on  those  forma  is  tho 
next  Hne.  The  next  line  ie  the  total  war  wage  paid. 
The  next  line  is  a  slightly  Inrger  figure,  the  total 
war  wage  plus  bonon,  which  in  the  boniM  given  to  the 
clerks,  Jtr  .  whif-h  is  a  nmsll  figure.  The  next  line 
fa  the  total  contribution  paid  hr  the  owners  to  meet 


the  war  wage,  showing  a  surplus  on  those  figures  of 
£74,000;  that  is  to  say,  the  contribution  which  the 
Controller  collected  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
mar  wage,  had,  on  this  65per  cent,  of  the  total, 
yielded  a  surplus  of  £74,000  on  payments  of  just 
under  £6,500,000.  The  contribution  required  over 
the  whole  country  on  those  figures  to  cover  the  war 
wage  and  bonus  comes  to  9s.  9d.  a  ton,  whereas  the 
tuition  raised  waa  4*.  The  next  total  gives 
tin*  total  figures  divided  over  the  districts  which  are 
shown  on  the  first  sheet,  and  it  shows  that  in  the 
different  iliia|ii  In  in  the  country  output  per 
man  nhift  wormed,  including  boys,  varied  from  just 
over  16  owt.  in  North  Wales  and  Ireland  to  just 
over  30  cwt.  in  North  Derby  and  Notts,  which  is 
the  highest.  The  lowest  is  14-69  cwts.  in  Lancashire 
nnrl  Chnthinv  Th»  m>xt  table  gives  the  percentage 
of  ahift*  loot  during  this  same  quarter  owing  to 
voluntary  absenteeism  and  sickness;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  men  of  their  own  will  do  not  work.  Those 
percentages,  yon  will  see,  vary  considerably  in  tin 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  next  one  we 
have  called  time  lost  involuntarily.  That  is  the 
time  lost  by  reason  of  the  pit  not  working  and  in 
respect  of  which,  therefore,  the  war  wage  had  to  be 
The  next  table  shows  the  details  by  the  sain* 
district*  of  the  total  amounts  pnid  for  war  wage 
.in  1  war  bonus.  The  last  one  shows  the  contribu- 
tion* in  rmpect  of  that  made  for  each  division,  the 
difference  between  the  two  for  each  division  being 
the  surplus  or  deficit,  aa  the  case  may  be.  The  note 
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at  the  bottom  should  really  bo  taken  out.  There  are 
no  figures  for  boys  separately  on  this  summary 
but  only  on  the  detailed  sheets  which  I  have  here,  but 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  have  copied,  the 
boys  and  men  are  separated  for  certain  purposes,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  detailed  sheets 
are  a  fairly  large  packet,  as  you  can  see.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Commission  would  think  them  of 
sufficient  interest  that  they  should  be  printed  or  not. 
Chairman :  I  think  we  will  do  this.  You  can  keep 
those  detailed  sh.eets,  and  any  member  of  the  Com- 


mission who   wants   to   see  them    cau    ask   for  them. 
If  we  have  time  to  get  them  copied,  we  will. 

Mr.  It.  IF.  Cooper:  May  I  ask  when  the  return 
showing  the  inland  sales  and  receipts  and  export  and 
bunker  sales  and  receipts  will  be  ready? 

Witness :   To-morrow. 

Mr.  It.    W.  Cooper:    May   1  ask  Mr.   Guthrie   two 

questions? 

Chairman  :    Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  REGINALD  GUTHBIB,  Recalled  and  Further  Examined. 


6205.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  You  told  us  last  night  of 
the  state  of  the  almost  complete  negotiations  between 
the  Durham  miners  and  owners  with  regard  to  the 
future    method    of    regulating   wages.     Has    it    been 
agreed   between    both    parties?     Is    the    following   a 
fact  that  the  accountants,  which  means  the  account- 
ants on  both  sides  appointed  to  ascertain  the  prices 
and    costs,   should    be    at    liberty   to    report   to   the 
parties    the    matters    relating    to    the    county    as    a 
whole,    but    they    should  be  prohibited    from   giving 
information    with    regard    to    particulars  respecting 
any  individual  company  or  firm? — That  is  agreed. 

6206.  Has  an  agreement  been  come  to  with  regard 
to  the  basis  rates  of  the  various  classes  of   persons 
employed? — That    is    to  say,   an    amendment   to   the 
existing  basis  rates  and  an  amendment  of   the  'per- 
centages thereto. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  need  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mission with  details  of  that. 

6207.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Do  you  mean  by  that  you 
raised  your  original   standard  basis  described  on  the 
1888  basis?— The  1879  basis. 

6203  You  have  rearranged  that  basis  and  brought  it 
up  to  a  modern  standard  ? — Yes,  and  re-arranged  the 
percentages  so  that  it  does  not  represent  any  actual 
alteration  of  the  existing  wage. 

6209.  That  is  what  the  other  districts  have  done? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  think  it  will  be  important 
to  have  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  7  years,  both  as  regards 
aeeets  and  liabilities,  and  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  profit  and  loss. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  You  might  have  some  loss  but 
not  much  profit. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Might  we  have  the  balance 
sheets  of  the  Miners'  Federation  for  Great  Britain 
for  the,  last  7  years  showing  the  assets,  liabilities  and 
profit  and  loss,  if  any? 


Mr.  Smillie :  Providing  we  get  the  same  from  thu 
employers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  You  are  getting  it. 

Mr.  Smillie :  We  are  not.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  provide  you  with  our  balance  sheets  of  every  kind 
provided  you  provide  us  with  yours. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  thought  it  was  already  ad- 
mitted we  should  have  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  It  is  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  May  I  ask  leave  to  put  111 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Professor  Watson 
of  the  University  of  Liverpool  showing  the  actual 
amount  of  coal  used  per  ton  of  steel  produced.  In 
this  letter  he  says  that  the  weight  of  coal  required 
per  ton  of  finished  steel  under  the  conditions  given  on 
page  220  of  his  paper,  which  I  also  hand  in,  is  ap- 
proximately 23  cwt.,  when  the  weight  of  coke  required 
is  16  cwt.  per  ton. 

Chairman:  I  am  not  saying  you  are  not  right.  My 
view  with  regard  to  that  is  that  Mr.  Talbot  gave 
evidence  on  oath  and  told  one  story,  and  your  gentle- 
man is  telling  another  story.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
impugn  his  veracity.  No  doubt  what  he  says  is 
quite  correct  on  information.  He  ought  to  be  hero 
to  give  it  upon  oath.  If  you  will  give  me  his  address  in 
the  interval,  we  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
here.  iThe  gentleman  must  come  and  give  evidence. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  In  the  meantime,  he  en- 
tirely contradicts  the  evidence  which  has  been  given. 

Mr.  Smillie :  We  will  provide  this  Commission  with 
our  balance  sheets.  How  many  years  do  you  want 
them  for? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Say  seven  years. 

Mr.  Smillie  :  Very  well. 

Chairmen  :  Mr.  Smillie  says  lie  will  provide  the 
whole  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Federation  for  the 
last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   I  hope  they  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Smillie:   Leave  it  to  their  honour. 


(The  Witness  irithun'ic.) 


Mr.   FINLAY   ALBERT   GIBSON,   Sworn  and  Examined. 

Chairman :  May  I  say  with  regard  to  the  evidence  The  returns  will  show  the  earnings  in  four  weeks  in 
of  Mr.  Gibson  in  some  ways  it  stands  in  the  same  sort  June,  1914,  and  four  weeks  in  November,  1918,  of 
of  way  as  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson  just 
now.  As  I  gather,  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  is  a  statis- 
tician, and  will  put  in  a  great  number  of  returns. 
It  is  difficult  to  ask  him  questions  upon  those  at 
once,  and  I  suggest  this  should  be  done.  The  tech- 
nical witnesses  who  speak  as  to  the  particular  facts 
and  the  statistics  will  be  called  immediately.  I  should 
think  the  best  thing  is  to  put  in  their  evidence,  and 
then  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  be  able 
to  read  it  and  we.  can  recall  him  later  if  any  member 
wants  to  ask  him  any  questions  on  the  statistics. 

6210.  Mr.  Finlay  Arthur  Gibson,  you  are  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Coal- 
owners'  Association,  and  were  asked  by  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain  to  obtain  from  all  the 
Colliery  Companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  returns 
containing  statistical  particulars  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  as  to  earnings,  cost,  etc.  The  Forms 
of  Return  were  sent  only  to  Colliery  Companies  em- 
ploying more  than  50  workmen,  and  copies  of  such 
forms  have  already  been  supplied  to  the  Commission. 


various  classes  of  workmen  employed  underground, 
on  the  surface,  and  of  boys,  youths  and  girls.  These 
figures  will  show  the  present  earnings  of  each  class 
of  workmen  as  compared  with  the  earnings  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  war,  both  for  each  district  sepa- 
rately, and  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
earnings  do  not  show  the  values  of  privileges  which 
the  workmen  receive  in  different  districts,  such  as 
free  house  coal,  house  coal  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
free  houses.  Witnesses  for  the  different  districts 
will  give  evidence  as  to  these  privileges  and  their 
monetary  value.  Will  you  now  kindly  circulate 
Summary.*  You  produce  a  Summary  (No.  3)  showing 
(a)  The  number  of  colliery  companies  to  whom  returns 
were  sent,  and  the  number  from  whom  returns 
have  been  received,  (b)  The  number  of  pits  owned 
by  the  companies  to  whom  returns  were  sent,  and  the 
number  of  pits  covered  by  the  returns  received  (c) 
The  gross  output  of  the  collieries  in  four  weeks  in 
June,  1914,  and  in  four  weeks  in  November,  1918, 
from  which  returns  were  received.  Do  you  want  to 


*  See  Appendix  49. 
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add  anything  to  that?  —  No,  only  that  this  has  been 
prepared  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  that 
ire  have  had  very  good  returns  from  the  colliery  com- 
paniea. 

.  Will  TOII  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  them? 
—  Of  the  total  371  companies  to  which  the  forms  were 
tent  we  received  returns  from  622,  and  the  number  of 
..n«"  I  t>y  the  companies  to  whom  forma  wer<-  ••  nt 
were  2,205,  and  we  received  return*  covering  1,731 
pit*.  I  may  say  in  my  experience  in  dealing  with 
returns  from  the  colliery  companies  I  have  never  yet 
received  a  larger  number  of  returns  from  the  mlln-ry 
companies  in  the  time. 

.t-ant    to   come    now    to   Summary    No.    5 
Look  at  Summary   >  '  ou  produce  a  Summary 

for  each  coal  mining  district  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  showing  the  average  earnings  per  shift 
of  each  of  the  undermentioned  classes  in  June,  I'1!  I 
and  .November,  1918,  excluding  the  amount  paid  hy 
the  coal  getter  to  any  penon  on  day  wage.  These 
are  the  persons:  — 

Underground    (Adulli). 

1.  Piece  Work  Coal  Getters. 

2.  Coal  Getters  on  Day  Wage. 

3.  Putters,    Fillers,    Hauliers    and   Trammers. 
limberm«-n,    StoMma,   Brothers   and    Rip- 

pars. 

5.  Deputies,   Firemen  and   Examiners 

6.  Other  Underground  I*abonr 

Surface  (Adults 

7.  Winding  Knginemen. 

8.  Enginemen  other  than  Winding  Engmemen. 
-•toktT*   »ml    BoiU-rrnen. 

1'itheadmea. 

Persons  on  and  about  S.  n^n*. 

Tradesmen,  i.-.,  M-  b..m.n.  Joiners,   i.lark- 

smiths  and  other  Skilled  Workmen. 
All    other   surface    labour    not    included    in 
11.   and   ]-.' 


in 
11 


13. 


It       I      l,.r*ioond 

If.    Surface 

16.     Wnmc-i  and  Girl* 

•hat  th*  average  wage  per  man 

•hift  for  the  puiv  work  coal  n.-tt.T»  in  the  four 

week-    n.  amount   paid 

the  coal  getter  to  an>    |~-r«.n  on  day  wage,  was 

8/9-97  ami  in  the  four  week*  in  November,  191«.  it 

was   16/11^0. 

6313.  Do  you  wUh  to  add  to  that?-  -I  should  like 
to  give  th*  figures  for  e-,ch  clawt.  As  regards  the 
nrrrage  wag*  for  the  piece-work  coal  getten  that 
excluded  th*  amount  paid  by  the  coal  getter  to  any 
person  as  day  wage. 

6214.  Mr.    II  i      it   excludes    him, 

how   do  yon   make  up  your  amount'-' 
tioM  given  to  the  Colliery  Companies  were  in  regard 
to  the  earnings  of  piecework  coal  getters  to  sMMi 
the  amount   paid   by   the  cofel  getter*  to  any   person 
on  day  work.     Those  are  th*  instruction*. 

'         Ih*    point     i«     this: 

what  •!»  have  you  got?     On  the  prices  list 

there    are   varinn*    price*.      The    miner    pays   I. 
wage*  than   they;   do  you  exclu>!  •    is  a 

matter  that  must  be  put  to  the  di«trn  t   witnesses. 
nm  putting  in  a  compilation  of  the  returns  received 
from    the    Colliery    Companies    as    they   were    issued 
Irom  my  offlee. 

6216.  Mr.    Frtink    Hndgrt:    A  day   wage  worker  j» 
Una    excluded,    also   the    boys.     Do    you    regard    the 
boys  a*   being   day    wag*  worker*  ?    That  you    must 
put  to  th*  district  witnesses. 

6217.  Mr.    Ilobrrt    Smillir  :     Is    there    any   use    in 
getting  the**  statistics  when  Mr.   r  inlay  Gibson  can- 

•  •vklence  upon  them  and  he  expect*  in  to 
rail  1.400  managers,  or  at  any  rate  flOO  manager*, 
from  those  collierio*  to  give  evidence  upon  the 

i  Me  district  manager*  will  inform  you  as  to 
bow  they  were  arrived  at. 

6218.  Mr.     Sobrrt     Smilli'  :      I     i.r..te»t.     W. 
th<w>  figure*  and   then   WP  »m   told   we  ahull  h.> 
call  the  people  making  up  the  6gurea. 


6219.  Mr.  Sidney  \\eib:  These  are  colliery  re- 
turns, not  official  returns:' — They  are  colliery  returns. 
They  are  taken  from  Form  H  in  every  case. 

•.  These  are  ti  /mitrr — The  colliery  managers 
were  asked  to  use  the  figures  they  used  for  the 
returns  to  the  Controller  in  every  case. 

0221.  Are  they  put  in  by  the  colliery  owners  or  are 
they  in  any  way  official,  or  are  they  otherwise  than 
•  r  ixtrtr'f  They  are  ex  \iarte,  are  they  not?  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  put  in  by  the  colliery  owners  without 
an  official  check ? — I  hare  prepared  them  at  the  request 
of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain.  I  pre- 
.  tin-in  myself.  I  have  had  no  owner,  or  oom- 
initi'  e,  or  anybody  to  confer  with. 

-'.  The  materials  are  furnished  by  the  colliery 
owner  ives? — As  far  as  possible  they  are  the 

figures  as  furnished  to  the  ('<  nit  roller;  they  are  the 

•   ••     .  .'  • 

6233.  3/r.  .4rf/iur  Hiilfmir:  These  are  the  returns 
handed  to  us  the  first  day  we  met  by  the  owner  P — 
Form  HP 

0934.  Thee*  are  the  compilation  of  those  forms? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  They  are  not  made  by  the  Coal 
Conti 

6225.  .Wr.  It.  ir.  Cooper:  Mr.  Gibson,  you  say  these 
compilations  are  Ua*ed  upon  the  information  rendered 
by  the  colliery  companies  to  the  Coal  Controller  P— As 
far  a*  possible.  There  were  alterations  in  one  or  two 
das***  because  in  the  returns  to  the  Coal  Controller 
the  amount  paid  by  the  coal  getter  to  any  person  ,.,, 
day  wage,  was  included,  and  it  was  felt  it  would  not 
be  a  fair  return  if  that  was  so. 

096  Mr.  llohrrt  Smilltt :  How  do  yon  get  the  re- 
turn of  the  actual  wag*?— I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

0227.  Was  it  on   the   form  used  to  the  Coal  Con 
troll**-?— Except  in  an  alteration  with  regard  to  one 
or  two  classes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillir  :  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal  to  your 
sens*  of  fairness.  These  are  not  figures  given  by 
the  Government  Department.  They  are  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson,  and  immediately  wo 
put  a  question  to  him  he  says,  "  I  cannot  toy 
anything  about  the  accuracy  of  those  figures;  it  is 
the  members  of  the  Coalmasters'  Association;  yon 
must  speak  to  them."  I  put  it  to  you.  this  inf.. in,., 
light  not  to  >»•  put  i-i  hero  and  then  dealt  with 
by  the  person  putting  it  in  in  thU  way  by  saying, 
must  call  the  mine-owners  making  this  return 
if  yon  want  to  enquire  into  tlio  accuracy  of  the 
figures."  May  I  put  a  case  in  point.  Before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Mines,  a  gentleman,  a  mining 
engineer  of  high  st  i  >i<l«rtook  to  get  informa- 

iml  gut  nlioiit  .'*>  returns  from  the  collieries 
in  the  country  and  put  them  in  to  prove — it  was 
with  regsrd  to  firemen  or  examiners — that  they  had 
had  great  experience.  Ho  put  in  figures,  and  one 
would  show  that  a  firemin  had  gone  into  the  pit 
five  years  before  he  was  born;  another  one  went  in 
two  yean  before  he  was  born,  another  went  in  at 
three  years  old  ;  one  at  five  years  old.  When  we  put 
to  him.  "  Can  you  speak  to  the  nccuracy  of  tli'-w 
figure«T^h*aay«.  "  No.1'  He  says  «hcwo  are  return* 
frnm  tMMftmeries  which  I  asked  and  these  are  the 
returns  I  got. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfn'ir :  Are>  not  these  returns  made 
by  the  colliery  owners  in  putting  lY-ir  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commiwinn'' 

rkpirmnn  -.  I  nndi-r*t.ind  that  most  of  the  evidence, 
up  to  now,  that  we  hnre  called,  I  say  advisedly  most, 
not  all,  has  been  in  the  nature  of  official  evidence. 
We  are  now  beginning,  thiit  witnc<«  being  the  first 
witnens  to  go  to  the  ooal-ownor's  evidence,  and,  as 
1  nnderxt.ind  it.  Mr  Finlay  Gibson  is  putting  in 
certain  statintics  on  behalf  of  the  coal-owners.  Mr. 
Smillie  says,  and  says  rightly,  if  I  may  say  so,  that 
this  evidence  must  be  received  with  caution,  because, 
as  far  an  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  in  concerned,  it  is  what 
we  call  in  law  only  hearsay  evi<len.-<-.  and  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  quite  wrong.  All  that  Mr.  Finlay  'jibson 
can  say  is  this,  "  I  sent  out  certain  returns,  or  cer- 
tain questions,  to  be  answered  by  a  number  of  col- 
lii-rien.  and  n«  far  M  I  am  concerned  I  told  them  t" 

E've  the  samp  information  as  they  ho/1  Ix-en   in  the 
ibit  of  giving  to  the  Coal  Controller  "  "Now,"  says 
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Mr.  Finlay  Gibson,  "  These  are  the  figures;  I  can- 
not say,  personally,  whether  they  are  right;  I  cannot 
say,  personally,  whether  they  are  wrong."  It  may 
well  be,  as  Mr.  Smillie  says,  that  some  of  these 
figures  are  entirely  inaccurate.  Had  we  not  better 
just  at  the  moment  take  these  figures  for  what  they 
are  worth.  It  may  turn  out — I  am  not  expressing 
any  opinion  at  all — they  are  correct ;  it  may  turn  out 
they  are  incorrect.  As  far  as  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  >'s 
concerned,  all  he  can  say  is,  "I  asked  A,  B,  O,  and 
D  for  certain  information,  and  this  is  what  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  told  me."  I  quite  appreciate  Mr.  Smillie's 
difficulty,  because  what  he  says  is,  "I  do  not  care 
very  much  what  they  told  you,  I  want  to  ask  them 
the  information  and  to  ask  them  questions  upon  it." 
What  I  suggest  we  should  do  is  this.  That  we  should 
take  this  evidence  merely  for  what  it  is  worth.  It 
may  be  worth  nothing,  it  may  be  worth  a  good  deal. 
I  do  not  know;  when  the  district  witnesses  come  you 
can  ask  them.  I  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  wo  are 
going  to  call  here.  I  do  not  say  Ihis  list  contains  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  called.  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
will  be  called  and  others.  I  suggest,  when  they 
come,  Mr.  Smillie  should  put  to  them  some  of  the 
questions  that  he  has  been  trying  to  get  from  Mr. 
Finlay  Gibson.  It  may  turn  out,  1  do  not  say  it 
will,  that  this  evidence  can  only  be  received  subject 
to  the  note  of  caution  which  Mr.  Smillie  has  already 
raised.  Do  you  not  think  at  present  it  is  better  to 
have  this  before  you  for  what  it  is  worth;  it  may  be 
worth  nothing?  I  am  not  going  to  express  my 
opinion.  Perhaps  I  take  too  much  of  a  lawyer's  view 
of  what  hearsay  evidence  is  worth.  Shall  we  take  it 
merely  as  statistics? 

Mr.  Smillie :  There  are  not  any  witnesses  that  can 
speak  to  all  these  figures.  We  shall  have  to  have 
every  form  returned  from  every  colliery,  analyse  the 
form,  and  call  a  witness  from  every  colliery  returning 
those  forms,  if  we  think  they  are  wrong. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  have  already  raised  a 
question  with  regard  to  receiving  these  forms 
officially.  We  have  sat  for  some  ten  days  and  we 
have  not  yet  these  figures  officially.  If  we  had  these 
official  figures  before  us  to-day  we  should  not  have 
to  discuss  here  whether  these '  figures  are  right  or 
wrong.  If  we  are  going,  as  it  seems  likely,  to  spend 
a  whole  day  discussing  figures  which  may  be  right  or 
wrong  and  to-morrow  we  get  the  official  figures,  we 
should  have  been  saved  our  day's  discussion.  Is  it 
not  better  to  wait  for  the  official  figures? 

Chairman:  The  official  figures  sent  to  the  Coal 
Controller  will  not  be  open  to  the  same,  but  r  early 
the  same,  objection.  See  what  will  happen.  We 
send  to  the  Coal  Controller  saying:  Please  let<  us 
have  all  form*  sent  in  by  the  collieries.  In  one  way 
it  is  just  the  same  ?.s  the  present.  He  says  this  is 
what  tho  colliery  people  have  sent  me,  and  there  it 
is;  that  is  hearsay.  Sir  Arthur  is  quite  right.  It  is 
a  little  different.  Whereas  the  returns  sent  to  Mr. 
Fiulay  Gibson  were  sent  at  his  request  simply ;  the 
returns  sent  to  the  Coal  Controller  were  not  only 
sent  at  his  request  but  had  to  be  verified  on  oath. 
Therefore,  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  the  official 
returns  are  better  than  these  returns,  to  this  extent, 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  them  had  to  do  it 
under  the  penalty  of  his  oath.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Smillie:   No. 

Chairman:  I  am  told  I  am  wrong  upon  that.  If 
I  am  wrong  as  to  that,  the  whole  returns  are  precisely 
the  same.  They  are  what  the  colliery  people  told  the 
Coal  Controller  and  this  is  what  the  colliery  people 
told  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  Cannot  any  witness  come 
here  and  bring  information  which  he  says  is  correct? 
It  is  a  document  which  is  put  in,  and  is  it  not  for 
the  other  side  to  prove  it  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Does  this  witness  prove  it  is 
right? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  This  is  not  put  in  as  being 
correct-.  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  does  not  tell  us  these 
figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  The  witnesses  to  follow  will 
say  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Will  they? 


Mr.  Smillie:  Will  Mr.  Wallace  Thorneycroft  say 
the  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  It  is  the  first  Commission 
upon  which  I  have  sat  which  has  sought  to  put  in 
evidence  that  is  not  germane  to  the  case. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  We  have  not  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  strict  legal  views  of  evidence. 

Chairman :    N  o. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  shareholders  vould  not 
accept  the  word  of  the  colliery  company.  It  has  to 
be  verified  by  a  chartered  accountant.  Why  should 
this  Commission  take  these  unaudited  figures  when 
they  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  shareholders 
without  attestation. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  have  had  to  take  a  lot 
of  unaudited  figures  from  various  members  of  the 
Commission  who  have  given  us  figures  and  they  have 
been  accepted  by  the  others  in  the  nature  of  figures 
and  have  not  been  audited.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  have  made  statements  that  have  not  been 
audited. 

Mr.   Smillie:    The  person  giving  them    says: 
know  they  are  true  and  know  them  to  be  true." 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  says  that. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  He  cannot  explain  tho  difficulty 
with  regard  to  them.  I  do  not  ^hrow  any  doubt 
upon  them  at  all.  I  want  to  know  what  they  include 
and  what  they  exclude.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Fmlay 
Gibson  cannot  tell  us  apparently  what  they  include 
or  what  they  exclude. 

Mr  J.  T.  Forgie :  That  information  will  come  out 
from  the  witness.  Is  not  the  position  this ;  the  wit- 
nesses are  entitled  to  put  forward  their  evidence. 
There  is  then  their  evidence,  and  it  rests  with  the 
Commission  whether  they  accept  it  as  having  any 
value  or  not.  I  see  no  objection  to  put  in  the  whole 
evidence. 

Chairman :  For  the  very  first  time  I  have  had  to 
talk  about  law.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  law.  I  am  of 
opinion  the  less  we  do  with  technicalities  and  legal 
things  the  better.  We  want  to  get  at  bed  rock.  J 
I  were  discussing  this  as  a  lawyer  I  might  be  inclined 
to  say  it  is  not  evidence.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
it  as  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  want  to  run  down  my  own 
profession,  but  we  are  a  little  technical.  Does  it  not 
really  come  to  this.  The  real  objection  to  this  class 
of  evidence  in  a  Commission  like  this  is  not  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  it,  but  as  to  the  weight  of  it; 
what  the  value  of  it  is.  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  puts  down 
certain  figures,  which  he  says  are  merely  statistical 
figures.  If  they  are  not  backed  up  by  some  cogent 
proof  of  the  sort  Mr.  Webb  suggests — do  not  put  me 
in  the  position  of  pre-judging  the  thing — I  use  the 
word  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  if  they  are  not  backed 
up,  in  a  way,  they  are  worthless.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  idle  at  this  moment  to  say  we  will  not  look  at 
them  now;  let  us  look_  at  them  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Let  us  admit  tliem  without  any  objection  to 
admissibility.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
weight,  if  "it  turns  out,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  very 
properly  said,  they  are  not  substantiated  any  more 
than  on  this  piece  of  paper  we  shall  be  able  to  know 
what  our  opinion  of  them  is.  At  the  present  time, 
is  it  not  better  to  accept  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  keeping  it  clearly  in  our  minds  unless  we  can 
be  satisfied  these  figures  are  correct  we  are  not  going 
to  pay,  I  will  not  say  the  same  attention  to  them, 
but  not  attribute  to  them  the  weight  they  ought  to 
have. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  Is  there  any  other  practical 
way  in  which  these  figures  in  the  coal  owners'  case 
can,  be  put  in? 

.  Chairman :  Do  not  discuss  practical  ways.  Do  you 
not  think  it  is  better  to  do  that  at  the  moment. 
You  all  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  that. 

6228.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Before  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson 
passes  on,  I  want  to  ask  him  on  what  he  concludes 
the  average  would  be  per  man  for  the  piece-work  coal 
getters.     It  was  8s.  9-97d.,  and  it  is  now  16s.  ll'99d. 
Have     you     worked    out     the     percentage    of    that 
increase? — In  some  of  the  cases  I  have. 

6229.  Taking  this  as  the  biggest  case? — I  have  not 
in  that  case. 

6230.  Is  it  not  89  per  cent.? — It  would  be  about 
double. 
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6331.  Do  you  notice  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  130  per  cent. '?— That  is  a  question  1  am  not  dis- 
coMing. 

6962.  You  hare  not  considered  that?— That  is  a 
question  1  am  not  discussing. 

Mr.   11.   II".   Cooptr:    Instead  of  arguing,  will  you 
ulay  (jibaon  proceed  with  his  evidence,  such 
M  it  i»? 

Sir  /.  Chiozza  Money:  Cannot  we  ask  questions:' 
We  arc  continually  interrupted  from  the  other  side. 
Directly  we  say  anything  Mr.  Cooper  immediately 
mak.j.  an  objection. 

Witness:  1  have  not  put  the  figures  yet.  1 
hare  not  explained  what  1  hare  prepared. 

8333.  Chairman:     Up    to    the    present    moment,    I* 
think  1  have  rather  given  the  e\  i  All  1  have 

done  has   been   to   read   it  out.     Now,    Mr.    Gibson, 
do  you  want  to  say  anything  ou  tho  Table  Summary, 
.  do,  please  say  it,  ami  r  Leo 

will  come  along  with  any  point  to  illustrate  it,  but 
not  in  the  way  of  cross-examination.-  1  want  to  ex- 
plain we  took  J  unc,  1914,  and  November,  1'Jl-,  and  we 
look  the  headings  as  they  are  given  in  the  columns  in 
accordance  with  the  Form;  tnat  is  to  say,  we  took 
January,  1914,  and  November,  1918,  and  the  headings 
as  given  on  the  Forms  in  accordance  with  the  rorm 
H.  issued  by  the  Controller  in  asking  for  the  same 
information,  so  that  there  might  be  no  contradiction 
of  the  figure..  You  have  the  daily  average  ot 
on  pay  rolls  for  the  period ;  the  aggregate  number 
of  men  shifts  in  the  period;  the  total  earnings,  and 
tho  average  wage  per  man  per  shift  for  each  class 
of  workman  which  1  will  go  through.  The  average 
for  the  piece-work  coal  getters  in  J  914,  was 

8s.  9-d.,  and  in  November,  1918,  16s.  11  99d.,  the 
highest  figure  being  18s,  8-54d.  per  day. 

Leo  Cnioua  Monty.   And  the  lowest. 
6834.  Mr.    Sidney   Webb:    Why    do   you    give  ns 
only    the  highest   figure?— The    lowest   is   11s.    lid. 
19t.   2-57d.    is  the  highest. 

«B6.  Mr.  Etan  W  Miami:'  That  is  the  highest 
atcrace  not  the  highest  individual  colliery  ?— The 
highest 'average  for  coal  getUrs  on  *»•"••*? 
j£*7  1914,  averaged  6s.  1191d.;  November,  1 
13s.  o-34d.;  the  highs*  being  14s.  3  41d. ;  the  lowest 
being  10».  5  SfldTPuttera,  fillers,  hauliers  and 
trammer,,  June.  1914,  average  *•  5  **d ,;  J10*??- 
.  average  13s.  9- 13d.;  the  highest,  14s. 
8-89A  Timbermen,  stonemen,  brushera  and  rippers, 
Jane,  1914,  average  7i.  '  .vember, 

average  14s.  4  60d  ;  the  highest  being  17s.  0-02d. 
Mr.    Wtbb:    What  was  the   lowest? 
0986.  Ckairman :  Will  yon  give  the  highest  and  the 
Iowemt?-The  lowest  is  10..  &16d.     D. 
and    examiners,    June,    1914,    average,    7s.    ****-i 
November,     1918,     average,     14s.     6-03,1. ;     highest, 
16s.  3-lld.,  lowest,  10s.  II  34.      Other  nnderground 
Ubon  t  Average,  .r».  9-4d. ;  November,  II 18, 

average,  11s.  6-06d.;  highest,  18s.  9-8d. ;  lowest, 
9s.  0-96d.  Winding  ent  •'""«.  19U-  *I*2f*> 

7s.  l-87d.;  November,  1918,  average,  13*.  3-38d. ; 
highest,  15s.  l-6d.;  lowest,  10s.  10-14d.  EngineMB, 
other  than  winding  enginemen,  June,  1914,  "•»§•> 
6s.  7-13.!  her,  1918?  average,  10»-  n'nd-j 

highest,   13s.  I  west,  8s.  8-7Sd.    Stokers  and 

boiWman.  June,  1914,  average.  4..  1 1  44d;  November, 
1918,  average  10».  8-23.1. ;  highest,  18s.  5-16d. ;  lowest, 
7s.  3-48d.  Pithead  -  no,  1914,  average, 

6*.  l-85d. ;  November,  1918,  average,  10s.  9-«9d. ; 
highest,  18s.  MM.:  lowest,  ft..  9-G3d.  Persons  on 
and  about  screens,  June,  1914,  average,  4s.  '•• 
November,  1918,  average,  9».  11-91H.;  highest, 
11s.  2-03d.;  lowest.  7».  R-96.1.  Tradesmen,  that  i*, 
mechanics,  joiner*,  blarkmniths  and  other  workmen, 
Jane,  1914,  average,  6s  IT,  1919,  aver- 

age,    11s.      l-l&T;     high«.t,     Ms.      M9d.;     lowest, 
All  other  surface  labour  not  included  in 
form*  7.  8,  9,    10.    11    and   12,  June,    1914,  average, 
4,     9-94,1  .her,    1918,    avorago,    9s.    9-70.1.  : 

hijrhmt.  11.  3-3*1.;  lowest.  7s.  11H-I.  Youths  and 
boy*  underground.  Jnn<\  1914.  average,  3s.  ' 

mW.     191*,     average.      7s.      4-Old.;     highlit, 
9»  4-eid. ;  few***,  «•.  7-W.    Y«wths  and  boy.,  surface, 


June,  1914,  average,  2s.  5-42d. ;  November,  1918,  aver- 
age, 5s.  4-7CU. ;  highest,  6s.  9-37d. ;  lowest,  3a.  8'66d. 

.  Mr.  H.  II.  1'aicney:   You  say  youths  and  boys? 
NY  i  re   they   getting  2s.    in   1914? — The  average   was 
I2d. 

6238.  What  age  are  they?  I  want  to  get  at  what 
the  statistics  mean;' — The  instructions  to  the  colliery 
companies  were  only  workmen  over  21  years  of  age  are 
to  be  included  in  this  return,  except  in  special  cases 
»h-  re  the  rate  for  adult*  is  applicable  to  a  lower  age. 

Mr.  Sidnty  11  'rlili:  We  do  not  know  whether  th«ae 
youths  are  between  1-1  and  21,  or  between  It  and  some 
other  age. 

Chairman:   I  follow. 

0939.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  -.  Aro  they  under  16?— Up 
to  2.1. 

Mr.   I!.  II.  Tiitcney:    Boys  over  14  getting  2a.  5d.? 

Mr.  Kvan  ll'i//i'<iiru :  There  are  places  in  South 
\V*I<¥.,  for  instaoce,  where  the  daily  wage  is  payable 
in  other  districU  the  daily  wage  is  paid  at  Iti, 
in  other  districts  the  daily  wage  is  paid  at  21.  With 
regard  to  surface  labour,  youths  and  boys,  the  aver- 
age boy  is  considerably  younger  than  the  average  boy 
underground. 

Mr.  I:.  II .  /"'1'iiwy:  I  want  the  minimum  ago.  They 
are  not  under 

Mr.  Kwn  William* :  They  are  employable  at  13. 

Mr.  Frank  llodget:  I  want  to  analyse  this.  I  can 
emphatically  contradict  that  unless)  Mr.  Gibson  can 
give  evidence  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  I:    II     >•••!••  r:   On  that  I  want  to  say— 

>"T   /  i  Monry.  If  we  put  anything  on  this 

side  we  are  accused  of  making  speeches.  On  tho  other 
side  the  statements!  with  regard  to  tho  mine-owners' 
experiences  are  put  in  as  evidence.  Sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  1  rather  like  it,  but 
ist  have  the  right  to  do  the  same  thing. 

0840.  Mr.  Robert  Smilhe :  Mr.  Finhiy  Gibson  says 
the  returns  he  asked  for  were  tho  return*  of  boys  and 
youths  up  to  21  wears  of  age,  unless  it  is  the  custom 
co  pay  higher  wages  at  an  earlier  age ?— That  is  so.  If 
are  accustomed  to  the  rate  for  the  adults  they 
would  be  in  the  return,  for  the  adults. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  That  was  my  point.  We  do  not 
know  on  these  figures  what  tho  wagea  are  for  boys. 
The  boy*  may  be  16,  18  or  91. 

''h-iirman:  It  »  open  to  that  construction,  cer- 
tainly. 

\  ith«  and  boys  surface,  June,  1914, 
average  2*.  643d. ;  November,  1918,  oa.  4-76d. ; 
-t  6«.  9  37d. ;  lowest  3s.  8-66d.  Women  and  girl«, 
Juno.  1014.  avcraKo  In.  11--U.1.  ;  November,  »18. 
average*  6s.  II  T'-l  :  highest  6s.  8-29d. ;  lowest 
as.  8-2ld. 

rmnn:    Will  yon  please  oomo  now  to  Summary 
No 

6241.  .Sir  /,.  Cttinzza  Money:    I  should  like  to  ask 
whrther   Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  has  the  respective  num- 
bers of   these  different  classes  of   persons?     He  has 
ti.M    us   atx>ut   the   women    and    girls.        How   many 
women  nn.l  girls  are  includi*!  in  this? — They  are  on 
the  statement;   Juno,    19H.    average   number  on   tho 
pay  r.Jis  lyt  tfep  period,  5.546. 

6242.  .Vr.  Kldnry  \  li.it  is  women  and  girls 
together '     Yes. 

6243.  .Sir    L.    rhiosza   Monry:     Hsve     you     those 
fie u res  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole,  for 
example,  on  the  front  of  your  summary  statement  it 
gives  tho  total   number.       Have  you    with   you   tho 
various  classes  expressed  as  percentages  of  that  num- 
ber?—I   do   not   quit*   follow   the   question.     Do   you 
mean  the  total  number  omployed? 

6344.  N".  Whnt  proportion  do  the  women  and  girls 
bear  to  the  total?  Have  you  got  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  whole?— No,  I  have  not,  but  I  could 
easily  obtain  it. 

684S.  Chairman:  Now  let.  ns  romo  to^he  next  Mim- 
mnr  N  »rnt  hnndnl.)  You  say: 

i  Mimmnrr  No.  t  f..r  ea.  h  of  the  above  men 
I«MM  separately,  showing  the  average  earn- 
ings per  »hift  in  four  w«>*«  in  June.  I'M  ».  and  four 
week*  in  Novomlwr,  1!H«.  for  all  the  district*.  ' 
Will  you  junt  tell  us  about  tha',?— No.  5  gives  yon 
th«  information  for  ouch  clniw  for  «11  the  dirtricU. 

Q  4 
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No.  4  now  gives  you  all  the  classes  for  each  district, 
that  is,  you  have  got  the  Northumberland  District, 
and  it  gives  you  the  average  for  June,  1914,  and 
November,  1918,  for  each  class;  it  gives  you  the 
average  for  underground  adult  labour,  it  gives  you 
the  average  for  surface  adult  labour,  it  gives  you  the 
average  for  the  grand  total  of  adult  labour,  the  aver- 
age of  youths  and  boys,  underground  and  surface,  and 
the  average  for  women  and  girls. 

6246.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    That    is    to    say,   this 
really  summarises  the  sheets? — No,  it  does  not.     It 
gives  additional  information  to  Forms  4. 

6247.  Chairman :   Just  take  a  typical  one  and  then 
we  will  look  into  the  rest.     Take  the  first  page ;  that 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other — Northumberland? — I  will 
take  Northumberland.     You  have  the  average  for  tjie 
piece-work-   coal     getters,     June,     1914,     8s.     5'38d., 
November,,    1918,    13s.    7-96d.     Coal    getters    on    day 
wage,     June,     1914,     7s.     2-81d.,     November,     1918, 
13s.  7-96d.       Putters,  fillers,  hauliers,  and  trammers, 
June,  1914,  6s.  5'54d.,  November,  1918,  14s.  8'82d. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  have  such  a  lot  to  get 
through ;  is  it  really  necessary  to  read  all  these  figures 
out?  We  have  got  them  all  before  us? 

6248.  Chairman:    No,   I   do  not  think   it  is.     Now 
that  the  witness  has  explained  what  he  has  done  in 
Northumberland,  we  will  just  rapidly  go  through  the 
others.     The  next  is  Durham ;  then  we  have  Midland 
Counties   (Notts,   and   Derby),  Leicestershire,   Shrop- 
shire, Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  West  York- 
shire,   North   Wales,    North   Staffordshire,    Warwick, 
South   Staffordshire   and   East  Worcester,  Lancashire 
and    Cheshire,    Cumberland,    Cannock    Chase,    South 
Yorks,  Somerset,  Forest  of  Dean,  Bristol,  Notts,  and 
Erewash,  South  Derby  and  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  B.  II .  Tau-ney:  May  I  point  out  that  the  note 
at  the  bottom  of  this  form,  I  think,  answers  my  pre- 
vious question. 

Chairman  :  Will  you  read  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  E.  E.  Tawney:  "Adults  a're  taken  as  being 
over  21  years  of  age  except  in  special  cases." 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  That  is  what  was  said  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  "Except  in  special  cases  where 
the  rate  for  adults  is  applicable  to  a  lower  age." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Quite  so ;  I  have  not  left  it 
out  for  any  sinister  reason. 

6249.  Chairman:    That  seems  to  be  so? — In  special 
cases.     There  may  be  a  very  large  number  of-  those 
special  cases. 

6250.  Chairman :   Now  let  us  have  Summary  No.  6, 
please.     (Document  handed.)   You  say:   "  I  produce  a 
summary  (No.  6)  showing  the  average  earnings  per 
shift  of  all  the  above  classes  of  workmen  including 
boys,  youths  and  women  and  girls,  in  four  weeks  in 
June,  1914,  and  four  weeks  in  November,  1918,  for 
the   United   Kingdom,  which  shows  the   average   for 
•the  four  weeks  in  June,   1914,  as  6s.  5'64d.   and  the 
average  for   the   four  weeks  in   November,   1918,    as 
12s.   5-28d."     Have  you    any  remark  to   make  upon 
that? — The   figures  on    No.    6  are  taken    from  sum- 
maries No.  4.     They  give  the  average  earnings  per 
shift  of    all   classes,    including  -youths    and  boys  and 
women  and  girls  for  each  district,   and  the  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is  a  summary  of  No.  4. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  31  per  cent,  below  the  rise  in 
prices. 

6251.  Chairman:  Now  let  us  have  Summary  No.  1, 
please.  (Document  handed.)  You  say:  "I  produce 
•  a  summary  (No.  1)  of  returns  from  all  the  coal- 
mining districts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
the  wages  cost  per  ton  of  coal  raised  in 
the  quarter  ending  the  31st  December,  1918, 
(a)  excluding  war  wage,  (6)  including  30  per  cent, 
on  the  total  earnings,  (c)  including  30  per  cent,  on 
the  total  earnings  and  the  war  wage."  Do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  about  that? — Yes.  If  you  refer  to 
column  No.  1  you  will  see  that  the  actual  output  in 
the  quarter  ending  31st  December,  1918,  was 
53,850,369  tons.  The  total  wages  paid  during  the 
quarter,  excluding  the  war  wage,  was  £29,440,790, 
which  gave  a  cost  per  ton  of  wages  paid  of  10s.  lid. 
Assuming  30  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  total  wages, 
you  get  a  sum  of  £38,273,027,  or  a  cost  of  14s.  2d. 


per  ton.  Then  yon  have  the  total  wages  paid  during 
the  same  quarter,  including  war  wage,  a  total 
amount  of  £38,647,769,  or  14s.  4d.  per  ton.  In 
column  8  you  have  the  total  wages  including  30  per 
cent,  and  the  war  wage,  which  gives  you  47,480,000 
tons,  or  a  cost  of  17s.  7d.  per  ton,  which  is  an 
increased  cost,  comparing  the  30  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  with  the  wages  as  they  are,  of  3s.  3d.  per  ton. 
That  is  dealing  only  with  the  30  per  cent,  and  not 
the  reduced  output. 

6252.  Chairman:    Let  me   understand  this  myself 
Assuming    30    per    cent,    increase    given,     and    not 
troubling    for    the    moment   about    the    others,    that 
30  per  cent,   increase  means,   according  to  your   in- 
formation on  this  table,  3a.  3d.   increase  per  ton?— 
On   the  output,  but   assuming   it   was  calculated   on 
the  vendable  coal,  it  would  be  an  increase  of  about 
4s.  lOd.  per  ton. 

6253.  Mr.  Frank   Hodges:    Are   you   putting   in  a 
statement? — No,  I   am  giving  you  the  figures. 

6254.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    Could   Mr.    Gibson  give 
us   the   comparative   figures  for  June,    1914?     What 
do  these  compare  with?     These  are  merely  different 
ways  of    reckoning   out   the   December  quarter.     No 
statistics   are  worth  anything    unless  they   are  com- 
parative?— These  are  comparative. 

6255.  With   what? — These    are   the  wages   actually 
paid  in  the  December  quarter,  and  if  the  demand  of 
the  men  was  conceded  30  per  cent,  would  have  been 
added  to  these  wages. 

6256.  We  see  that;  that  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic, 
but  what  is  tho  corresponding  figure  for  June,  1914? 
—Why  June,   1914? 

6257.  Because   you   gave   June,   1914,  with    regard 
to  all  the   other  tables? — That   is   earnings  prior  to 
DIP  war. 

6258.  Quite  so.      If  you  have  given  that  in  all  the 
other  tables,  would  not  you  work  it  out  for  us  now. 
and  give  us  June,    1914,    for  this  table   also? 

Chairman:  No  doubt,  you  could  do  that,  but  not 
now. 

6259.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:    May  I   ask   one  ques- 
tion.    In  my  understating  the  30  per   cent,   is  on 
the  wage,  not  on  the  war  wage? — Yes. 

6260.  You  have  included  in  here  on  the  war  wage? 
— No,  the  war  wage  does  not  carry  the  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  On  the  last  summary  can  you, 
Mr.  Gibson,  give  us  a  table — not  now,  perhaps 
to-morrow — showing  these  figures  ag  the  disposable 
coal? 

6261.  Chairman:   I  quite  agree  with  both  those  re- 
marks— not  now,  but  to-morrow.     Now  may  we  have 
Summary   No.    2h.     (Document   handed.)     You   say: 
"  I  produce  a  Summary  (No.  2h)  of  returns  from  the 
various  coal  mining  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
showing   the   loss  of   output   that   would   have   been 
occasioned     had  -a  six-hour  day  been  in  operation  in 
the  quarter  ending  the*31st  of   December,   1918,   in 
each  of  the  districts   separately,  and   for   the  whole 
country"? — This  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  from 
the  colliery   companies  which  shows   the   actual   ton- 
nage raised   in   the  December   quarter  of   53,850,369 
tons.       It  gives  the  estimated  output   if  six   hours 
had  been   in   operation,  calculated  in  direct  proper 
tion  to  reduced  effective  working  time  at  the  face. 

6262.  Mr.    Kidney   Webb:    And   on   no  other   con- 
sideration?— Which    gives   an    output    of    39,612,81 
tons,  and  the  output  that  would  have  been  lost  if  the 
six  hours  had  been  in  operation  is  14,237,550  tons, 
or  26-43  per  cent,  for  the  country. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  This  in  indeed  what  the 
soldier  said,  is  it  not,  Mr.  President;  it  is  not 
evidence. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  The  26'3  agrees,  approxi- 
mately, with  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  figure,  without 
his  other  deductions;  it  is  purely  arithmetical. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  arith- 
metic. It  is  not  the  estimate  of  what  the  coal  would 
have  produced. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  It  is  the  same  as  Sir 
Richard's  was. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Sir  Richard  went  on  to  say 
why  he  thought  the  loss  in  output  would  be  much 
less. 

Chairman:  This  gentleman  is  not  giving  reasons; 
he  is  only  giving  arithmetic.  , 
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Mr.  £id*«y  Webb :  It  is  not  estimated  output  that 
would  have  been  made,  but  the  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation. It  is  not  at  all  an  estimate  of  what  would 
have  been  produced. 

8968.  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Gibson  has 
don«  it  and  not  I.  I  would  much  rather  bo  did 
the  arithmetic.  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Webb;  he 
is  quite  right.  Now  let  us  have  Summary  No.  i , 
please,  (document  Handed.)  You  »ay:  "1  produce 
a  statement  (No.  7)  giving  the  Minimum  Wage  Kates 
plus  percentage,  and  war  wage  in  November, 
for  each  class  of  underground  workmen  in  each  of 
the  districts  named  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  1912." 
Just  tell  us  about  that,  please,  quite  briefly? — 
The  object  of  this  statement,  which  1  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  in  detail,  is  to  give  the  minimum  wag* 
for  every  class  of  workman  in  each  district  which  M 
can  earn  if  he  works  six  days  a  week,  th«se  I.eing 
the  minimum  rates  awarded  under  the  Coal  > 
Minimum  Wage  A  For  example,  if  YOU 

take  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  on  piece  work,  tneir 
minimum  for  six  days'  work,  excluding  any  I/onus™ 
or  allowances  or  extras,  would  be  £4  2s.  3d.  a  week. 

8904.  I  du  not  want  to  trouble  with  that  further 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  tl>rtjtrt  Smith  -.  We  have  here  South  Yorkshire 
minimum  wage  for  a  qualified  coal  getter  7s.  6-  Id. 
An  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  three,  and  neither  of 
them  are  7s.  5-ld.  One  is  7s.  3d.,  one  is  7s.  and 
one  fls.  9d.  West  Yorkshire  is  in  a  worse  position. 
There  he  gets,  according  to  this,  7s.  4d.  in  an  are* 
where  it  is  7s.  If  the  standard  u  wrong  the  figures 
are  wrong  all  the  way  through. 

8966.  Chairman:    Yon  hare  beard  what  Mr.  Smith 
has  aaid.     He  suggest*  that  your  figures  with  regard 

•rkshire  are  not  accurate;  where  do  you  get 
thos»  from?— The  figure  as  regards  Yorkshire  was 
corrected  rery  late  lest  night.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Association  who  seat  me  the  return,  when  be  saw 
the  information  in  print,  said  thai  be  had  made  a 
mitteke  in  the  figures  and  he  corrected  it  last  night. 
Late  hut  night  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  altera- 
tion oa  the  statement. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  The  award  of  Sir  Edwaid 
Clarke  give*  the  figure*  so  there  cannot  be  any 
mietake. 

Chairman  :  Y«*,  I  have  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  award 
here;  I  think  you  are  right. 

8906.  Mr.  K.  IV.  Ox>p<r  :  Have  you  corrected  the 
figure*  in  one  of  vour  sheet*  to  hand  in?— I  ran 
correct  theoi  now,  bere. 

/:    IF.  Cooper:  We  had  better  have  the  figures 
now. 

Chairman :    Ye»,  please  make  the  corrections. 

Mr.  It.  U'.  <•,.,]' r  Perhaps  we  may  hare  the  cor- 
rections put  in  a  little  later. 

8967.  Chairman:     >  .  if  you  will  put  in  th* 
corrections  later;  we  will  not  take  up  time,  because 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to  the  witnesses  who  are 
non-statistical.     Now   let   us  come  to   the   Summary 

•  um'nt  hand'-t.)  You  say:  "I  pro- 
duce a  summ  .  irns  from  the  coal 
mining  districts  in  the  '  mgdom  showing  the 
amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1918,  excluding  the  war  wage,  and  assum- 
ing the  colliers  have  their  piece  work  rates  altered 
to  enable  them  to  earn  the  same  money  in  six  hour* 
as  they  previously  earned  in  eight  hours,  including 
the  90  per  cent,  on  present  earnings.  The  sum- 


mary shows  the  cost  per  ton  of  such  wages  calculated 
on  the  reduced  output  if  six  hours  had  been  in  opera- 
fa)  On  total  wages,     (b)  On  total  wages,  plu» 


80  per  cent.  (<•)  On  total  wag«n,  plus  30  per  cent, 
and  including  war  wages."  Will  you  just  draw  our 
attention  to  anything  you  want  there,  please? — I 
have  already  y.  the  cost  of  10s.  lid.,  which 

is  the  wages  paid  in  the  JWen>l«»r  quarter  on  the 
'.  I  also  gave  you  the  figure  of  14s.  2d.,  which 
i'  tho  wages,  plus  SO  per  cent.  I  gave  you  that  in 
statement  No..  1.  The  wages  and  the  30  per  cent, 
have  been  calculated  on  the  reduced  output. 

Mr    It    It    1  It  in  ansnme-1  thf-  f, 

is   the   arithmetical    figure?     It     i*     the     figure 


which  the  colliery  companies  say  would  have  been  the 
output  if  six  hours  had  been  in  operation  ill  thn 
December  quarter. 

6269.  Mr.  Sulnty  Webb :  Do  the  colliery  companies 
say  that:'  Is  not  it  rather  that  ihey  have  given  you 
the  arithmetically  reduced  output  merely  on  the 
statistical  figure  r  They  do  not  make  an  estimate 
that  their  output  would  hare  been  reduced  by 
that  amount ;  of  course,  there  are  many  other 
contingencies;1 — They  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
••  Tho  net  effective  working  time  of  coal 
getters  at  face  at  present;  the  net  effective  working 
time  at  the  face  if  six  hours  were  substituted  for 
eight  hours  in  the  Mines  Eight  Hours  Act;  the  esti- 
mated output  for  the  quarter  if  the  six  hours  had 
been  iu  operation  calculated  in  direct  proportion  to 
tho  reduced  effective  working  time  at  the  face." 

Mr.  /.'.  II.  Vuirn'y:  That  is  what  1  wanted  to 
know ;  it  is  an  arithmetical  calculation. 

neij   Webb:    It  is  not  an  estimate  by 

the  coal  owners  ot  what  they  would  have  produced ; 

it  is  only  a  statement  of  what  the  effect  of  a  reduc- 

r  hours  would  be  if  no  other  contingency  came 

'  -lunate. 

6271  No,  it  is  not  their  estimate  of  what  would 
have  happened.  It  is  their  estimate  of  what  would 
have  happened  if  no  other  contingency  had  entered 
into  it:-  It  is  their  estimate  of  what  would  have 
happened  if  six  hours  had  been  in  operation  in  the 
December  quarter  instead  of  eight  hours. 

d  all  other  circumstances  had  remained 
unchanged?— That  other  witnesses  will  reply  to— the 
•-..•••• 

8978.  Clearly  that  is  what  yon  have  asked  them? 
— I  have  given  the  questions  that  1  asked. 

Mr.  r'rank  II  .'id  there  was  a  common  figure 

for  the  whole  kingdom? 

/,.  Chiozza  Monty:  When  a  witness  is  here 
under  oath,  is  it  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  plain 
answer  to  a  plain  quest 

Chairman:  Certainly  it  is;  but  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  follow  the  question  sometimes. 

Mr.    /.'.    II     Tatenty:    I   believe  that  question   was 

pie, 

irnwin:    Absolutely   simple. 

Mr.  It.  11.  fiiu-nry.  And  the  answer  he  gave  at 
first  was  equally  simple  and  satisfactory;  it  was 
purely  an  arithmetical  calculation. 

0274.  Chairman:  That  is  right.  Now  we  come  to 
Summary  No.  10.  ?— I  hare  not  explained  9h  yet.  I 
said  I  have  given  the  figure  previously  on  statement 
1  showing  the  10s.  lid.  the  present  cost  on  the 
wages  and  14s.  2d.  assuming  the  30  per  cent,  was 
given.  Now  I  give  you  the  calculation  assuming  that 
the  output  bad  been  reduced  as  tho  result  of  six  hours 
being  in  operation  in  the  December  quarter.  Th« 
cost  per  ton  of  wages  calculated  on  tho  reduced  out- 
put irrespective  of  the  30  per  cent,  would  hare  bean 
I4s.  10d.,  or  an  increase  of  3s.  lid.  per  ton.  Thn 
cost  per  ton  on  the  wages,  assuming  tho  30  per  rent, 
had  been  given  and  calculated  on  the  reduced  output, 
would  bo  10s.  4d..  or  an  increase  of  Re.  5d.  per  ton. 
Then  you  hare  the  total  wages  including  the  30  per 
•§fejte  war  wage  calculated  on  tho  reduced 
output,  which  would  give  a  cost  of  23*.  1  Id.  per  ton, 
or  an  increase  of  9s.  7d.  per  ton.  That  9s.  7d.  is  the 
increase  assuming  the  .TO  per  cent  had  boon  given,  and 
with  the  reduced  output  as  a  result  of  six  hours  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  in  tho  December  quarter  In- 
stead of  tho  eight  hours,  or  if  yon  calculate  it  on 
vendable  coal  the  cost  would  be  26s.  a  ton,  or  an 
increase  of  Us.  8d.  per  ton. 

Mr.  /.'.  //.  Tavnry:  Have  we  tho  figures  for  the 
vendible  coal  ? 

rmnn:  We  have  not  at  the  moment,  but  we 
shall  have  thorn  to-morrow.  It  is  important  that  we 
•hould  have  them. 

Mr.  /,'.  //  T  i  ...  ., :  I  think  until  wo  have  them  the 
general  calculation  should  not  be  given  because  there 
w  no  way  of  chirking  it. 

027.".  Mr.  .Wn«.y  Wrbb:  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
simply  a  percentage  has  been  taken  from  tho  tonnage 
raised  to  get  the  tonnage  vondnMe?— I  will  tell  yoa 
now  how  tho  vcmlaMo  coal  wa«  arrived  at.  Eight  per 
has  been  taken  off  tho.  total  output.  We  find 
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from  the  returns  which  we  were  only  able  to  receive 
very  late  on  Monday  night  that  the  percentage 
varies  from  7  to  16.  Therefore  1  have  taken  tne 
lowest  figure,  8.  The  average  would  probably  have 
been  10  to  12,  but  I  have  taken  the  lowest  figure 
that  1  received — 8. 

6276.  Chairman:    I    think    Mr.    Dickinson's    table 
showed  8i-     Is  that  all  on  9h?— Yes. 

6277.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    In  your  summary  that 
you  gave  a  moment  ago  you  omitted  to  state  what 
you  state  in  your  written  summary  here,  that  that 
9s.  7d.  in  the  last  column  representing  the  total  in- 
crease includes  the  cost  por   ton   assuming  the   rate 
is  altered  to  enable  the  workmen  to  earn  the  same 
money   in   six   hours   that   they   are  now  earning   in 
eight  hours? — Yes. 

6278.  You  did  not  mention  that.     It  embraces  in- 
creases for   piece  rates? — Yes,   certainly. 

6279.  Chairman:    New   we  come  to   Summary   No. 
10  (Document  handed).    You  say:   "  1  produce  a  sum- 
mary   (No.    10),    showing    the   additional    number   of 
workers,  surface  and  underground,   which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  if  the  word  six  is  substituted  for 
the  word  eight  in  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  and  a  similar 
reduction  was  made  in  the  hours  of  surface  workers. 
(1)  Assuming  tha/t  the  output  is  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  in  hours.     (2)  Assuming  tnat  the 
output  remains  the  same."     Have  you   anything   to 
add  to  that? — Only  to  give  the  totals.     Assuming  that 
the  output  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  hours  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  underground 
throughout  the  country  an  additional  45,821  men  and 
on  the  surface  16,614,  or  a  total  of  62,435  men.    Then 
the  additional    number   of    men,    assuming    that   the 
output   remains   the   same,    underground    is    163,146, 
on  the  surface  34,331,  or  a  total  of  197,477. 

6280.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   But  you  explain  that  in 
the    districts    of    Northumberland    and    Warwick    no 
additional  men  would  be  required  ? — I  had  no  returns 
from  those  two  distr  cts. 

6281.  It  merely  means  that  you  have  no  returns?— 
That  is  so. 

6282.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  blank,  but  no  returns? 
— No  returns. 

6283.  Chairman :  The  next  one  we  come  to  is  Sum- 
mary SA   (Handed).     You  say:    "  1   produce  a  Sum- 
mary (No.  SA)  showing  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  underground   and   working   at  the  face   in 
each  district"? — I  do  not  think  I  need  take  up  the 
t;me  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  this.     This  is 
only  put  in  in  order  to  show  the  number  of  returns 
which  were  received  for  the  following  tables.     There 
are  no  calculations  made  on  this  in  any  way. 

6284.  I    understand.     Now    we    come    to    No.    8b. 
(Document  handed.)     You  say:    "I  produce  a  Sum- 
mary (No.Sb)  showing  the  distances  travelled  from  the 
pit  bottom  to  the  working  face  by  colliers,  hewers,  or 
coal  getters  in  each  district  and  the  distance  walked 
from  pit  bottom  to  working  places."     Will  you  just 
go  on  and  explain  that? — This  shows  the  number  of 
persons    working    at    the   face;    hewers,    colliers,    or 
getters,  machine  men  and  others  who  get  mineral,  who 
have  to  walk  to  their  working  places.     This  is  divided 
into  half-miles — under  half   a  mile   63,610   men,  who 
walked  less  than  half  a  mile ;  between  half  a  mile  and 
under  1  mile,  199,717  men ;  1  mile  and  under  1£  miles, 
84,464  men ;  1^  miles  and  under  2  miles,  26,736  men ; 
2  miles  and  under  2£  miles,  7,046  men ;  2J  miles  and 
under  3  miles,  1,958  men;  over  3  miles,  1,149  men; 
and  the  total  number  of  men  included  in  the  return 
is  314,680. 

6285.  Now     we     come     to     table     8c.     (Document 
handed) :   "I  produce  a  Summary  (No.  8c),  showing 
the  average  time  occupied  in  ascending  or  descending 
the  shaft,  average  time  occupied  in  walking  a  mile 
from      the     pit     bottom     to     the     face,     average 
time      taken      for       getting      eyesight,      obtaining 
tools,     lamps,      <fec.,    and    the    average    time    taken 
for      meals      in      each      district"? — With      regard 
to    the    time   occupied    in    lowering    or    raising    the 
men,  we  have  taken  the  first  shift  only :    15  minutes 
and  under  30  minutes,  69,541 ;  30  minutes  and  under 
45  minutes,  81,308;  45  minutes  and  under  60  minutes, 
39,705    men ;    60    minutes    and    under    70    minutes, 
24,520  men. 


6286.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    Might   I   ask  where  are 
the  other  casee — above  75  minutes? — There  are  none 
above  75 — not  one  way. 

6287.  Mr.  Kobert  Smillie :   You  have   not  got  any 
returns   above  75    minutes? — We   have   not   got  any 
return   showing  above   75  for   one   way.      Then   you 
have  the  same   information:    "  Average  time   taken 
to   walk   a   distance  of    1   mile    from   pit   bottom   to 
working  place."     There  you  see,  under   15  minutes, 
1,777  men;  15  minutes  and  under  30  minutes,  141,645 
men ;  30  minutes  and  under  45  minutes,  75,477  men ; 
45  minutes  and  under  60  minutes,  5,586  men.     Then 
you  have  the  average  time  required  for  getting  eye- 
sight,   examining    lamps,    obtaining    tools,    &c. :     5 
minutes  and   under  10   minutes,  72,364 ;    >0  minutes 
and  under  15  minutes,  105,839  men ;  15  minutes  and 
under    20    minutes,    42,165    men.      Then    we    have: 
"  Average'  time  taken   for   meals  "  :    5   minutes   and 
under  10  minutes,   1,292  men. 

6288.  Chairman:    Will  you   just  tell   me   how   you 
get    those    figures? — That  is   a  return.      The  colliery 
companies   were   asked   in  a   series  of   questions   the 
average  time  taken  for  meals. 

6289.  I  know  they  were  asked  that;   is  that  your 
estimate? — That     is     the     figure     they    give.       The 
district  witnesses  will  be  able  to  tell  you  how  they 
arrive  at  those  figures.     Five  minutes  and  under  10 
minutes,    1,292;    10   minutes   and   under  15  minutes, 
3,973  men ;  15  minutes  and  under  20  minutes,  38,494 
men;  20  minutes  and  over,  180,117  men. 

6290.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   Might  I  ask  on  that  what 
question  you  asked  in  order  to  get  that  information. 
Did  you  send  up  a  series  of  headings,  5  minutes  and 
under  10  minutes,  10  minutes  and  under  15  minutes, 
and  so  on? — No.    The  question  asked  was:   "  Average 
time   taken  for   meals,"    and  we   dissected   it. 

6291.  I  suppose  your  question  meant  that  they  were 
to  add  up  the  time  taken  by  each  man  for  his  meals, 
and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  men.     That  would  be 
the  meaning  of  "  average  "  would  not  it? — The  dis- 
trict witnesses,  as  I  say,  will  explain  all  these  details. 
They  will  explain  to  you  what  is  meant  by  the  average 
time  taken  for  meals. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  believe  there  is  a  mis-print 
on  this  form:  "  Average  time  taken  to  walk  a  dis- 
tance of  1  mile  from  the  pit  bottom  to  working 
place."  I  think  that  what  is  really  meant  is 
"  Average  time  taken  to  walk  from  the  pit  bottom  to 
the  working  place."  The  words  "  a  distance  of  1 
mile  "  should  come  out. 

Chairman:  We  will  cross  out  "  a  distance  of  1 
mile."  It  will  then  be  "  Average  time  taken  to  walk 
from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  working  place." 

6292.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Is  that  what  Mr.  Gibson 
means  to  tell  us?     Could  not  we  ask  Mr.  Gibson  what 
he  is  putting  in;  is  it  "Average  time  to  walk  1  mile," 
or   "  Average  time-  to  walk  from  the  pit  bottom  "? 
•—The  question  put  to  the  Colliery  Company  is,  the 
average  time  taken  to  walk  a  distance  of  1  mile  from 
the  pit  bottom  to  the  working  face. 

6293.  This,  of  course,  is  a  measure  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  walk   apparently;   that   is  all   we  can   assume 
it  to  be. 

Chairman  :    And  the  ability  of  the  man. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  What  did  they  do ;  did  they 
get  someone  to  walk  beside  the  walker,  or  did  they 
measure  it? 

Chairman :  I  do  not  know ;  you  will  be  able  to  elicit 
that,  no  doubt,  when  your  turn  comes. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  One  sympathises  with  Mr. 
Gibson  in  his  difficulty  in  having  to  compile  statistics 
from  returns  of  this  kind,  but  he  says  we  must  ask 
the  district  witnesses.  I  gather  the  district  wit- 
nesses have  not  necessarily  made  up  the  answers  in  a 
common  form,  and,  if  so,  how  are  we  to  interpret 
these  totals? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  We  can  at  any  rate  get  from 
Mr.  Gibson  what  he  meant  by  his  question. 

6294.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    What  ha  meant  by 
his  question    about  average    time  taken   to    walk    a 
distance  of  one  mile.     Did  he  really  mean  that  he 
wanted  to  get  the  average  speed  of  tics  different  coal- 
getters   in   doing    that  measured  mile — or   what  was 
the  object  of  the  question? — The  object  of  the  quee- 
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tion  was  to  ascertain  the  time  taken  to  walk  a  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  working  face. 
6295.  You  wanted  to  ascertain  the  average  speed 
of  walking  of  the  coal-getters  over  a  measured  mile, 
which  is  an  interesting  point.  I  suppose  it  would 
hare  same  bearing  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 


8396.  Mr.  Arthur  Baljovr:  Must  yon  not  read  this 
table  in  conjunction  with  "  8b " ;  is  not  that  the 
point?— Certainly. 

6297.  "  8b  "  gives  you  the  distances,  and  you  must 
read  that  in  conjunction  with  that  table? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodget:  Except  that  "  8b  "  gives  you 
the  actual  distances.  The  head  lines  of  these  columns 
should  surely  have  been  '•  The  average  time  taken 
to  walk  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  pit  bottom 
towards  the  working  face." 

Mr.  Arthur  Baljour:    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    It  cannot  really  be. 

•Mr.  Frank  Hodge* :  Obviously,  because  there  are 
1,148  men  who  walk  over  three  miles. 

6298.  Sir    /..    Chi.,zza    Money:     May    I    ask    Mr. 
Gibson  to  tell  as  in  what  form  this  information  on 
this  interesting  point  came  to  him.     Was  it  in   the 
form  of  letters  in   which  different  persons  expressed 
shesBswrves  in  different  ways,  and  if  so,  bow  did  he 
interpret  these  different   kinds  of  expression   statis- 
tically?    I  know  something  about  compiling  statistics, 
and    I  know   the  difficulty  of  doing   it ;  how   did   he 
proceed? — The  whole  of  these  statistics  were  obtained 
by  means  of   forms  which   were   issued    in   the  same 
way  to  every  colliery  in  the  Kingdom  employing  more 
than  50  workmen. 

6999.  You  did  not  ask  how  they  measured  this— by 
what  method ;  you  simply  took  their  result  ?— I  gave 
no  instructions. 

6300.  Mr.  Sulney  rat  told  me  a  little 

while  ago,  as  I  understood  you,  that  with  regard  to 
the  meals  yon  did  not  issue  any  form?— Certainly. 
This  information  on  which  I  am  putting  in  this 
ng  is  the  result  of  returns  rer<  n  the 

colliery  companies,  and  every  return  was  issued  in 
the  same  way  to  every  company. 

6801.  But  yon  hare  mot  answered  my  question. 
Yon  have  just  told  Kir  Leo  Money  that  yon  drew  np 
a  form  with  regard  to  the  average  time,  but  when 
I  asked  yon  about  the  average  ton*  Uken  for  meals, 
and  whether  you  hare  put  it  under  columns  5  and 
under  10,  10  and  under  16,  and  an  on,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  had  not  issued  a  form?— The 
form  which  I  issued  contained  this  question  No.  6 — 
I  need  not  go  through  the  Irst  ire— "  (Average  tim« 
taken  ti.  walk  a  distance  of  on*  mile  from  pit  bottom 
to  working  face." 

6903.  Did  yon  give  "  under  15  minutes  "  and  thos* 

.  •      •     .     i  ....     .  -    . .  •        \  . 

6806.  There  were  no  headings?— So,  I  dissected 
th.-m  myself. 

6804.  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  vou  had 
supplied  those  headings  or  whether  you  asked  the 
question  merely.  When  one  nays  it  was  on  a  form  it 
M  generally  implied  that  there  are  columns  snd 
headings.  I  gather  you  did  not  issue  a  form.  You 
only  asked  the  questions.  Then  Sir  Leo  Money  asked 
you  when  those  answers  were  given  to  you  they  moat 
have  come  np  in  different  shapes?-  They  did.' 

6806.  On  different  sued  pieces  of  pa|  '    •    they 

all  came  in  one  form  like  this. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgtt:  1  should  like  to  try  to  har- 
rooniae  these  two  statements.  For  example,  here 
there  are  in  Summary  8c  2,096  men  in  Scotland, 
or  if  TOO  liko,  take  the  total  6,586  men  who  took  45 
minntea  and  under  90  minutes  to  walk  a  mile.  There 
am  in  the  other  column  1.149  men  who  walk 
three  miles ;  therefore  probablr  one  must  assume  that 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  take  3  hours  to  walk 
to  their  working  face. 

Mr.  71.  If.  Tatrnry:  And  3  hours  back,  that  is  to 
say,  6  hours  walking. 

•a  Monty:   That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr  It  can  hardly  be  correct. 

h'vntn  Monty.  In  fact  thews  statistics  are 
not  worth  anything  particularly.  Had  not  we  better 
pass  on  to  another  sheet  of  paper? 


Chairman:  Very  soon,  but  some  gentlemen  wanted 
to  ask  questions.  Now  they  have  done,  we  come 
to  the  next  summary,  please,  No.  11.  (Document 
handed.) 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  We  have  had  these  figures 
officially.  Need  we  trouble  about  what  1  may  call 
these  ex  parte  statements  on  the  figures  when  we 
have  already  had  them  officially:-  \Ye  have  got  such 
a  lot  to  do.  I  love  figures,  ot  course,  and  all  that, 
but  really  one  can  have  too  many  of  them. 

6306.  Chairman:    1  quite  agree  with  you,   but  still 
the  owners  are  entitled  to  put  their  case  before  the 
Commission,   and  that  is  what  they   are  doing.     (To 
the    Witness.)     You    say:     "I    produce    a   statement 
giving  the  output  per  person  employed  underground, 
and   number  of   persons  employed    underground,   and 
surface   in   each  coal-mining  district   in    the   United 
Kingdom  for  each  year  since  1874  "y — These  figures 
are   prepared    from   the   Mines   Book   issued    by   the 
Home  Office,  and  I  just  give  you  the  highest  figure 
for  each  county  and  1913. 

6307.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    Would  you  not  also  give 
us  the  lowest   figure? — I   am  going  to  give  you   the 
highest  figure  for  the  moment  for  each  county  and 
the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Sidney  Wtbb:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  quite  a 
fair  way  of  presenting  it  to  pick  out  of  the  last  50 
yean  the  highest  figure  and  compare  it  with  the 
present  without  also  giving  us  the  lowest  figure? 

>ir  L.  Chiosta  Money:  I  do  protest.  We  have  to 
finish  our  evidence  on  Friday  night,  and  hero  we  are 
on  Wednesday  morning.  He  have  had  all  this  evi- 
dence. We  are  acquainted  with  the  Home  Offive 
Returns  on  the  subject.  What  advantage  is  then*  in 
Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  reading  out  figures  with  which  we 
are  perfectly  acquainted? 

6306.  Chairman:  The  owners  are  entitled  to  put 
their  case  before  the  Committee,  and  they  are  doing 
it,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  only  lengthen  it  by  inter- 
"g,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so.  (To  the 
Witnrti.)  Will  you  proceed,  please? — Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wsles,  1HK1  I  am  giving  the  underground 
figures — the  output  por  man  employed  underground. 
aft  tons,  and  in  1913,  286  tons. 

6909.  Mr.  Sidney  Wtbb:    1875  was  233?-  Xorthum 
berland,  1*83,  885  tons,  1913,  298  tons. 

631i      '•'•  you  look  at  1887  where  it  is  only  S05; 

is  not  that  so?— I  am  giving  comparisons. 

•...I     Would  you  mind  answering  the  question.     Is 
I   1887  266  Urns? -It  is. 

6312.  That  is  the  lowest  figure,  showing  an  increase 
in  1913  to  296  tons?— 1887  is  one  year. 

6318.  Quite  so.     You  have  been  giving  us  one  year's 
nnly.     Now,  perhaps,  you  will  give  us  the  highest  and 
•:.;..,.•    • 

6314.  t'l,tiiimnn  ;  I  quite  agree  with  that? — Am  I 
to  give  1843,  ll>13  ami  the  lowest? 

6316.  Mr.  Ni./n../   Wrhb:  Give  us  the  highest  and 
tin-   lowe*t  in   each  case  in   romp.iri.Min   with   1913? — 
My  evidence  i*  the  year  1883  and  the  year  1913.     If 
the  Commission  derides  that  the  lowest  is  to  be  given, 
I  will  givi- 

0316.   Mr.  K.   II.   Tatrnry:    Why    1*8.1,   may  I   ask? 
In  «»!••  -MS»S  it  may  be-;  in  other  cases  it  may  not. 

6317.  .V  '•:     Are    you     picking    and 
choosing  the  year  to  suit  vour  case? — I  nin  giving  tha 

:  ••   to  thnw  the  highmt  output. 

lirmmi  :   You  can  easily  give  the  lowest?-  - 
I  can. 

6319.  Just  cast  your  eye  down  and  do  that? — Dur- 
ham. 18*3.  493  tons;   1918,  313  tons. 

6320.  3fr.    Sidney   Wtbk:      What     is     it     in     1892. 
please?— 321. 

6321.  Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:   There  was  a  strike  that 
year  in  Durham? —Cumberland,   1883,  383;  1913,  277. 

6322.  Mr.    Siilnry    Webb.    Would   you    kindly    give 
as  the  figure  for  1892?— 232,  but  I  believe,  speaking 
from   memory,   that  there  was  a  national  strike  in 
1892  in  the  Midland*. 

Mr.  Hrrl.fr!  Smith.    Not  in  1892— in  1893. 
Mr.    n.    W.    Cnnp-r:    Was   not    there   the   Durham 
strike  in  1892? 

6323.  Mr.   llrrl.rrf  Smith:    ».-  mid  the  Midlands? 
-Yorkihire,   1883,  384;   1913,  344. 
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6324.  Chairman:  Do  you  mind  stopping  a 
minute.  I  quite  see  the  principle  you  have 
gone  on  and  I  am  very  much  obliged.  YOP 
take  one  year  and  you  take  another  year.  We 
can  just  glance  our  eye  through  those  figures  and  then 
go  on.  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
.Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Lan- 
cashire, North  Wales,  Cheshire,  Salop,  Gloucester- 
shire, Scotland.  No  return  from  Kent,  Ireland,  total 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  we  will  come  to  the 
next  table,  please,  No.  12.  (Document  handed.)  You 
say:  "I  produce  a  statement  (No.  12)  giving  the 
shifts  lost  through  avoidable  absenteeism  and  through 
strikes  quarterly  and  weekly  in  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  since  1916  "? — In  order  to  shorten  it  I 
will  give  you  the  figures  for  the  year,  the  quarter 
ending  September  16th,  1916,  to  June  16th,  1917,  as 
a  result  of  avoidable  absenteeism  there  was  a  loss  of 
shifts  in  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  3,077,615 ; 
the  estimated  output  lost  was  3,415,413  tons.  There 
was  also  an  output  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes  of  106,569 
tons.  From  September  15th,  1917,  to  June  15th,  1918, 
attendances  lost  through  avoidable  absenteeism, 
2,647,476.  The  output  lost  was  2,889,391  tons.  The 
output  lost  through  strikes  was  748,015  tons.  Then 
there  are  two  quarters,  October,  1918,  to  January 
15th,  1918,  which  are  not  handed  up.  Roughly  the 
number  of  attendances  lost  through  avoidable  absen- 
teeism was  1,800,000  and  the  output  lost  2,100,000 
tons,  and  through  strikes  200,000  tons  lost. 

6325.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Could  you  give  the  figures 
for  the  unavoidable  absenteeism? — Yes,  the  unavoid- 
able absenteeism  for  the  year  ending  June  16th,  1917, 
number  of  attendances  lost,  1,191,248. 

6326.  Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney :  Have  you  got  the  figures 
of  the  loss  of  output  due  to  management  sending  the 
men  home  for  want  of  work? — No. 

6327.  That  is  rather  important,   is  it  not? — 'ihese 
are  records  which  I  keep. 

6328.  Do  I  understand  that  the  management  keeps 
records  of  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  the  men   but 
keeps  no  record  of  loss  of  time  due  to  faults  of  man- 
agement?— District   witnesses  will  tell   you   that. 

6329.  Chairman:    Now  we  come  to  the  next  table, 
No.    13,   please.     (Document  handed).     You  say:    "I 
produce  a  statement  (No.  13),  giving  the  amount  of 
war  wage  paid  since  September,   1917,   in  Monmouth- 
shire and  South  Wales  for  which  no  shifts  have  been 
worked."     That   just  shows  the   war   wages,    does  it 
not? — Yes,  that  shows  a  sum  of  £313,258  as  having 
been  paid  in  war  wage  when  no  shifts  were  worked 
at  the  colliery — paid  to  the  workmen. 

6330.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  That  means  when  the  col- 
liery owners  did  not  work  the  collieries,  does  it  not? 
It  does  not  mean  when  the  men  were  absent? — When 
tin  pit  was  unable  to  work ;  that  is  the  amount  that 
was  paid  to  the  workmen  for  war  wage. 

6331.  You  do  not  mean  unable  owing  to  the  absence 
of   men ;   you   mean    unable   for   some   reason  of   the 
colliery   owners? — It  may  be    through   want   of    ton- 
nage. 

6332.  That  is  a  case  of  colliery  owners?— It  might 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  colliery  owners. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Foryie:  Could  it  possibly  be  the  fault 
of  the  colliery  owners  under  war? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb.:   I  said  nothing  about  fault. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  You  said  it  was  the  colliery 
owners'  fault. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  the  witness  if 
he  has  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  war  wage  drawn  by  the  shareholders  when  the  col- 
lieries were  lying  idleP 

6333  Chairman:  Have  vou  such  a  statement? — 
War  wage  to  the  shareholders  ? 

6334.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes.    They  drew  their 
dividends   all   the  time  with   regularity? — I  am   not 
dealings  with  dividends. 

6335.  Chairman:    Now  we   come  to   table   No.    14. 
(Document  handed).  You  say:  "I  produce  a  statement 
(No.  14)  showing  the  increased  labour  and  stores  cost 
since  1887  on  large  coal  and  also  on  through  coal  in 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  "? — I  will  give  it  to 
you  in  two  figures.     An  audit  has  been  taken  by  the 
So'-.th  Wale*  Coalowners  since   1893  continuously  of 


the  total  labour  cost  and  the  stores  cost.  It  has  been 
taken  on  the  same  basis  on  each  occasion  and  from  the 
same  collieries.  The  total  labour  plus  percentage  and 
stores  in  1887  on  large  coal  at  the  pit  was  5s.  ll-77d. ; 
in  the  quarter  ending  September  1st,  1918,  not  includ- 
ing the  war  wage,  29s.  7-97d.,  or  including  the  war 
wage  35s.  l-16d. 

6336.  Chairman :    Mr.   Hodges  is  rather  interested 
in  this  part  because  he  knows  all  about  South  Wales ; 
will  you   let  him   have  a   copy  of   that  table? — Cer- 
tainly.    (Document  handed.) 

Chairman:  I  should  like  to  say  this  that,  whether 
your  figures  are  right  or  wrong,  I  am  sure  you 
personally  must  have  worked  very  hard  to  get  them 
into  shape  by  this  time,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  what  you  have  done.  May  I  suggest  'to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission  that,  however  good 
you  are  at  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  cross-examine 
Mr.  Gibson  upon  a  mass  of  material  put  in  like  this 
Therefore,  I  should  think  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
it  would  be  to  try  to  digest  these  tables  when  we  have 
a  moment  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  cross-examine  upon  them  now.  It  would 
be  really,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  physical  impossibility, 
and  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a  waste  of  time.  Is  it 
not  best  for  us  to  call  the  first  of  the  district 
witnesses  and  look  through  these  figures  when  we 
have  the  time  to  spare?  Is  it  any  use  asking  Mr 
Gibson  on  any  points  at  all  now? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes,  Sir,  I  consider  it  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Chairman:    Very  well,  Sir  Leo. 

Sir  L.  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  should  in  the  first  place 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  the  Chairman  has 
said  about  the  preparation  of  these  papers,  and 
I  hope  that  nothing  I  may  say  will  be  taken  to  reflect 
on  your  ability  and  kindness  in  bringing  them  for- 
ward. May  I  direct  your  .attention  to  the  wages 
summary,  No.  1  ? 

Chairman :  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  postpone  your  cross-examination? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  get  this  out  at  once,  if 
you  do  not  mind:  it  will  not  take  long.  It  is  really 
for  the  purposes  of  elucidation. 

6337.  On  Wages   Summary   No.  1   you  there  show, 
after  making  allowance  for  30  per  cent,   in  the  in- 
crease in  total  wages,  and  adding  the  war  wage,  an 
increased  cost  per  ton  of  3s.  3d.? — Yes.     I  take  it  you 
are  referring  to  the  totals? 

6338.  Yes.     That    is    an    increased    cost     for     the 
United  Kingdom  as  far  as  the  increase  in  wages  alone 
is  concerned? — That  is  so. 

6339.  That  is  to  say,  your  increase  of  100  tons  would 
be  325s.  ?— Yes. 

6340.  If   the  output    were    reduced    26    per   cent., 
according    to    your    arithmetical    calculation — let    us 
call  it  25  per  cent.,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity — how 
many  tons  would  you  get  per  hundred  tons  of  what 
yo'i  got  before? — 1  should  want  to  have  some  time  in 
order  to  make  these  calculations. 

6341.  Surely   it  is   very   simple.      If   the  output   is 
reduced  25  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  balance  ?- 
What  output  are  you  taking? 

6342.  100   tons.      If   the    100   tons  are  reduced   by 
your   assumed  reduction  of   25   per  cent.,  how   many 
tons  would  you  get? — 75  tons. 

6343.  WTiat   would  those   75  tons   cost  you   in   the 
total  wage?     It  is   very  simple? — Are  you  going   to 
take  it  at  the  10/11? 

6344.  No.     Your   100   tons    at   the   increased  wage 
costs  you  325s.,  but  instead  of  getting  100  tons,  you 
get  75  tons.     How  much  per  ton  is  that? — You  have 
to  calculate  that  on  your  first  cost.     I   have  shown 
what  it  would  cost  in  my  table  9  H. 

6345.  Your  table  9  H.  is  not  explained,  and  I  am 
asking  you  to  explain  it,  because  it  is  very  important? 
— I  will  explain  table  9  H. 

6346.  I  might  point   out    that    it    is  respectful    to 
this   Commission   to   answer  questions   that   are   put 
to  you,  and  not  questions  you  choose  to  answer.     The 
question  I   ask   you   to   answer  is :    If   the  output  is 
reduced   by   25   per  cent.,    what   would   you   get  pe» 
100  tons;  would  you  not  get  75  tons? — Yea. 
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'.  Those  7".  ton-,  in  wage  cost  would  cost  you 
3i5s.  aa  before,  would  they  not?  It  is  very  simple;' 
—  What  cost  are  you  taking  originally:' 

6348.  Your  own  figure,  an  increase  of  3s.  3d.  per 
ton,  therefore,  the  increased  cost  fur  100  tons  is 
326*.,  I  suggest  to  you:'—  That  is  right:  I  agree  that. 

'.  But  you  only  get  75  tons  because  of  your 
aaiumed  loss  of  output:'  —  Yes. 

'.  Therefore,  bow  much  per  ton  of  increased  cost 
do  you  get  for  75  tons?  —  Over  6s. 

6351.  Uo  you  mind  explaining  how  that  is  arrived 
at?  —  You  are  taking  100  tons? 

8352.  Yes,  I  am.    It  is  a  simple  figure  to  take?— 
At  3s.  3d.? 

8353.  Yw.     That  is  385s.?—  Then  YOU   are   taking 
...  at  3s.   3d. 

8354.  No.   it   would  ».<•  3s.,  would   it  tons 
at  3a.  3d.  ;  that  would  be  4s.  3d. 

8855.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  that 
figure  and  the  figure  in  your  table  9  H?  Will  you  ex- 
plain how.  you  arrive  at  the  figure  in  9  H  ?--  You  hare 
the  tonnage  raised  in  the  quarter  in  column  1.  You 
hare  the  actual  wage*  paid  in  the  quarter. 

6356.  No,  no?—  Let  me  follow  my  table  through. 

6357.  Certainlvr     You    hare    the    actual    tonnage 
raised  in  the  quarter.       You  have  the  actual  wage* 
paid  in   the  quarter  excluding  the  war  wage,  which 
give*  you  a  cost  per  ton  of  wages.       That,   I   think, 
w  clear  up  to  that.       You  have  the  total  wages  plus 
30  per  cent.,   »hnh  give*  the  coat   per   ton.       Then 
yon  hare  your  estimated  output  if  ti  hours  had  been 
in  operation,  which  gives  you  a  new  tonnage.     Then 
yon  hare  your  cost  per  ton  of  wage*  calculat. 

the  reduced  output,  which  is  1,915,410.     I  am  taking 
Northumberland; 

6359.  Will  you  take  the  total?—  Yes;  39,61. 
divided  into  the  £29,440,790,  »huh  girt*  the  cost 
per  too  calculated  on  the  reduced  output  on  Uw 
actual  wages.  Then  you  get  your  cost  per  ton  on 
wags*  including  the  30  per  cent.,  that  is  the 
>  tone  divided  into  the  £38,273,027. 

6359.  Divided  into?  Yes,  divided  into,  which  gives 
you  a  cost  per  ton  of  !•«•.  4d.  Then  you  hare  your 
reduced  output  of  39,612,819  ton*  divided  into  your 
total  wages  including  the  30  per  c.nt.  and  the  war 
wage,  and  that  is  divided  into  the  £47,480,006,  which 
give*  you  23s.  lid. 

6MO.  Then  will  you  explain  the  difference  between 
that  figure  and  the  figure  that  we  arrived  at  by  the 
-   method  t    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
the  difference  that  arises  and  what   factors  are  left 
ont  of  account?     Could  you   do  that-      '  These 

are  the  actual  figures,  and  I   take   it   it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  they  are  wrong. 

h.ioz:a  Jf  oary  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
Mr.  Kinlay  Gibson  to  be  good  enough  to  address  Inn. 
self  to  it  by  the  path  which  I  have  pointed  out  to 
him,  and  explain  thn  diftVr.  n,  .  which  arises  in  the 
figure*  by  my  calculation  and  the  figure*  he  has  on  his 
paper  here.  I  only  want  to  be  quite  dear  about  it. 

Ckairmnn:  Ye*.  You  will  get  that  a*  soon  as  you 
can.  We  will  recall  you  on  that  point. 

6361.  Mr.    frank  hould    like   you    to 

explain  to  the  Chairman  the  principle  that  you  have 
adopted  in  working  out  this  last  table  which  has  been 
handed  in,  and  of  which.  I  understand,  there  is  only 
one  copy.  You  apparently  adopt  two  methods  of  caf 
ng  the  coat;  both  store*  and  labour  in  South 
Wnl.-.  Ton  calculate  on  the  total  output  of  large  and 
•mall  coal.  I  should  like  YOU  to  explain  the  principle 
on  which  yon  arrive  at  tie  average  cost  per  ton  of 
coal  prodttcni  P—  We  have  the  cost  per  ton  of  largo 
mal.  Wo  know  the  output  of  large  coal  in  th« 
quarter.  We  know  the  total  output  of  the.  coal  in 
the  quarter.  Therefor*,  you  multiply  your  outi 
lary  coal  I  an.  I  divide  by  the  total. 

6392  Would  you  kindly  say  that  again?  Yon  mul- 
tiply tJi*  output  of  larg*  mil  by  the  mat  J«T  ton  of 
large  coal  and  divide  by  the  total  output.  That  gives 
you  the  eoat  per  ton  of  through  coal. 


'  munt  canfmw  that  it    s 

not  quit.-  clear  to  me.  Yotir  eo«t  per  ton  in  the 
il  ca««-  i*  the  cost  per  ton  of  .ill  tho  coal  rained, 
ot.  both  large  and  smai  vrhich 

we  have  is  the  cost  of  large  coal  only. 


6364.  As  the  large  coal  is  got  along  with  the  small 
coal,  how  do  you  get  at  the  separate  cost  per  ton  of 
the  large  coal  as  compared  with  the  small  coal  — Our 
coal  is  screened  in  South  Wale*.        • 

6365.  It  is  not  stored  by  nature  as  large  and  small : 
you  must  get  the  small  with  the  large,  and  if  you  are 
giving  us  the  cost  per  ton  of  getting  the  coal,  it  does 
not  seem  quite  obvious  bow  you  can  separate  those? 
—This  is  an  audit  of  6c*t  of  the  large  coal  only,  and 
the  small  coal  is  not  taken  into  account. 

6366.  You  mean  that  you  take  the  entire  coat  of 
getting  the  coal  and  charge  it  to  the  large  coal;   is 
that  what  you  mean?     That,  I  believe,  is  so. 

6367.  Then  we  get  the  cost  of  all  the  coal  charged 
exclusively   to   the  large  coal,   and   then   you   get   a 
hypothetical  cost  of  large  coal? — That  is  so. 

6368.  The   small     coal,    in    that     argument,     costs 
'nothing  to  get? — The  cost  of  getting  the  small  coal 

is  included  in  the  price  of  getting  the  large  coal. 

6369.  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  the  position 
of   the   colliery,   but    <as     regards   the  cost   per     ton 
standing  in  the  colliery  books,  evidently  if  you  charge 
the  entire  charge  of  getting  to  the  large  coal,   the 
small     coal     must    stand    in    tii-   colliery     books     at 
nothing? — Tho  colliery  accountant   would   be  able  to 
tell  you   that. 

637<  n   are  giving  evidence  as  to  the  cost 

per  ton  of  small  coal? — No,  I  am  giving  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  large  coal. 

6371.  Then,  by  inference,  if  you  have  included  in 
the  coat  of  large  coal  the  cost  of  the  small  coal,  does 
it    n»t    follow,   on  your   argument,    that   the  cost  of 

•>g  the  small  coal  cost*  nothing? — I   would   ask 
•  n    that  to  refer   to   tho   accountant. 

6372.  You  are  quite  clear  that  what  you  hare  put 
as  the  cost  of  getting  the  large  coal  includes  the  cost 
of  getting  all  the  coal? — I  should   not  like  to  speak 

as   to   that.     The   audit   is   taken    in    th< 
same  way  on  every  occasion. 

6373.  Mr.    Frank   Hodget:    Suppose    you   have     • 
colliery  where  tin-  «>.il  i>  produced  as  through  coal, 
there  you  can  have  obviously  the  actual  cost  per.  ton 
of  coal   produced? — The  audit  is  only  taken   a»  col- 
lieries   which    produce    large  coal    and    small    coal 
separately. 

6371.  So  that  the  collieries  in  South  Wale*  that 
are  producing — and  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
them  nrough  coal,  are  not  included  in 

the    .in.! i'    '<f    t)i»   '  .-il    for   your    associated 

meml  '         f<>r     this     reason:    The   audit     com- 

menced to  be  taken  from  1887,  and  in  order  to  have 
a  proper  comparison,  you  were  obliged  to  include  the 
same  collieries  in  every  audit,  otherwise  you  would 
have  had  no  basin  of  companion.  If  you  included 
GO  collieries  in  1887.  and  then  you  take  in  an 

'  ho*  gone  at  < 

•    I  am  putting  to  you  what  is  a  verv  familiar 

argument,   tint  I    think   it  ought  to  bo  elucidated  for 

t'i.'  l»>nefit  of  the  member*  of  this  Commimion 

have  put  l»  fore  the  Commission  a  statement  knowing 

that  the  total  labour  cost,  plus  store*,  is  on  Urge  conl 

and    on    through    coal    19s.  The 

collidnat-thsfc  you   h.ivi-  taken  are  the  same  collieries, 

«  that  you  took  in  I«-7.      \Vhat  about 

th  •   new   collieries  that  hare  grown    up   nince?     They 

O.nflO   tons   of   roa'l 

r.  lint,  an  I  have  explaii  •  k  in  other 

.  -      voiir    basis  of    comparison    is   gone.       You 
have,  nothing  to  compare  with. 

i    have    informed    the    C'ommixMon   of   tho 

cost   of  producing  conl   st    vour   oldmt  collieries,  and 

«hi<h  are  not  a  lii^  percentage  of  the  total  rollierie* 

ith   Wmlc**     It  would    include   new   iollirrie«   if 

^ed   to  a  company  whi-h  have  collieries  in- 

I  in  thin  audit.     Awiume  a  colliery  company  nince 

n    new   pit.   "  A."  we  will  say,'  that   would  be 

included  in  this  audit. 

/'•••in  IFi'Miami:  The  name  colliery  com- 
pnni.-..  not  the  name  pits?— The  samo  colliery 
companies 

>.'./  If''./.:  Your  desire  to  get  a  fair 
ha»U  of  comparison  is  founded  entirely  on  the  owner- 
ship of  the  colliery;  it  is  not  a  comparison  betwegn 
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the  same  pits  and  the  same  collieries? — No,  the  eame 
ownership. 

6379.  Consequently,  if   the  colliery   company  enor- 
mously enlarged ,  its   property,    it  would  come  in   in 
comparison,  and   if   it  did  not  enlarge  its  property, 
the  old  pits  would  only   be  compared? — That   is  the 
only  way  that  you  could  compare  them. 

6380.  Does  it  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  compari- 
son?— Certainly  not:   I  think  it  is  the  other  way. 

6381.  You  do  not  know  how  many  new  pits  and  how 
many  old  pits? — It  cuts  both  ways. 

6382.  From    the    point    of    view    of    statistics,     it 
depreciates  the   value  of   the  comparison? — No. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this,  that  the  actual  cost  of  production 
has  been  shown  in  his  tables,  and  his  tables  are  based 
upon  this  method  of  arriving  at  the  oost  per  ton 
large  and  small,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  that,  they 
take  apparently  the  same  collieries  as  they  took  in 
the  'eighties.  They  represent  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  collieries  in  that  area,  in  fact  they  represent 
but  a  very  small  percentage,  and  they  represent  the 
oldest  collieries,  therefore,  I  want  to  suggest  that  that 
rather  vitiates  any  calculations  that  Mr.  Gibson  has 
made  in  showing  the  cost  per  ton  of  both  wages  and 
stores  for  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

6383.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :    May  I  intervene    for    a 
moment?     Is      there      any     connection      whatsoever 
between  that  last    statement    you  have  put    in   and 
these  other  forms? — No. 

6384.  The  forms  that  you  have  put  in  are  got  from 
all  the  collieries  in  South  Wales? — Yes. 

6385.  A    method    of   obtaining     that     cost     is     by 
dividing  the  total  wages  paid  by  the  total  output? — 
Certainly. 

6386.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  last  form  that 
Mr.  Hodges  hae? — No. 

6387.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Then  is  this  f-v*n  value- 
less?— I    should    like  to  add    that  those    returns   are 
received  from  companies    which    produced     in    1917 
22,400,000  tons,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  the  coalfield. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  My  point  is  that  anything 
that  you  may  say  on  that  form  has  no  bearing  on  the 
others. 


Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  You  are  not  in  the  box  for 
the  moment,  therefore,  I  cannot  ask  you  for  what 
purpose  it  is  put  in. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Mr.  Gibson  will  tell  you. 

6388.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :   If  it  has  no  relation  to 
the  preceding   documents,    why  was  it    put    in? — As 
showing  the  increased  cost  per  ton  of  producing  coal 
in   Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  comparing  the 
September,  1918,  quarter  with  1887. 

6389.  I  point  out  to  you  that  it  shows  it  only  for 
certain  collieries? — It  shows  it  for   collieries     which 
produced  in  1917  22,400,000  tons,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the 
output  of  coal. 

6390.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :    A   comparison  with   an- 
other set  of  pits  altogether? — No. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    They  are  not  the  same  pits. 

6391.  Mr.  B.  II.  Tawney:  Were  they  the  same  pits 
or  not? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney :  It  is  essential  that  you  should 
tell  us. 

6392.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :   Is  the  figure  which  you 
gave  for  the  latter  year  relating  to  the  same  pit  as 
the  figures  you  gave  for  the  former  year? — It  relates 
to  the  same  combination. 

6393.  Therefore,  it   depends   entirely   on   their   fin- 
ancial operations,  and  not  on  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  pits.     Evidently  the  comparative  return  given 
relates  to  different  pits.     You  tell  us  that.     Have  I 
not    it    from    you    that    they    are    different   pits? — I 
have  not  said  so  yet. 

6394.  Pardon  me,  you  told   me,  did  you  not,  that 
if  a  company   had   opened    up  new   pits,   those    new 
pits  were  included? — I  did. 

6395.  Therefore,  you  have  told  me,  have  you   not, 
that  these  pits  in   the  later  year  are   not  the  same 
pits  as   in   the   former  year? — I    could   not   say   how 
many. 

6396.  Quite  so,   but  will  you    please   answer.     Are 
they  the  same  or  not  the  same? — Some  of  them  are 
the  same. 

6397.  Therefore,    the  others    are    not    the  same? — 
They  are  not. 

Chairman:   What  is  the  date  of  the  original  agree- 
ment?— I    think    it   is    the    llth    of  December,   1875. 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  That  is  so. 

6398.  Chairman:   You  will  come  back   in  order  to 
apswer  those  questions  of  Sir  Leo? — Yes. 


Mr.  RALPH  RICHARDSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  I  propose  to  do  what  I  have  done  with 
other  witnesses.  I  will  read  your  proof  and  leave 
any  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission :  — 

"  I  am  General  Manager  and  Mining  Agent  at 
the  collieries  of  the  Barrow  Haematite  Steel  Com- 
pany, Limited,  near  Barnsley. 

"  I  am  a  mining  engineer  with  28  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  collieries,  the  first 
seven  years  in  Durham  and  the  last  twenty-one 
years  in  South  Yorkshire. 

"  I  am  Vice-Chairman  of  the  South  "Vorkshire 
Coal-owners  Association  and  the  South  Yorkshire 
Cqal  Trade  Association,  and  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  district. 

"  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  South  Yorkshire 
Coal-owners'  Association  to  give  evidence  on  their 
behalf  before  the  Commission  on  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours. 

"  The  South  Yorkshire  Association  comprises  47 
firms,  and  there  are  a  few  small  concerns  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Association,  but  these  have 
made  all  the  necessary  returns  so  that  the  infor- 
mation might  be  complete.  The  annual  output  is 
from  25,000,000  to  26,000,000  Ions. 

"  The  main  seam  in  the  South  Yorkshire  Coalfield 
is  the  Barnsley  Bed,  which,  speaking  generally,  is 
a  thick  seam,  and  the  men  working  in  this  seam 
are  able  to  produce  mord  coal  per  day  than  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  area  where  lower  and 
thinner  seams  are  being  worked.  Higher  wages 
arc  naturally  made  in  the  thicker  seams,  and  when 
the  minimum  wage  was  fixed  for  the  district  a 
differentiation  was  made. 

"  I  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
.  Agreement  (marked  No.  1),  showing  the  minimum 


wages  fixed  in  1914  and  what  those  wages  are  to- 
day owing  to  the  different  additions  which  have 
been  made  since  then." 

6399.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  comment  on 
that? — No.  I  think  the  statement  is  simply  a  copy 
of  the  award. 

6100.  "  Before  dealing  with  the  questionnaire,  I 
think  it  desirable  to  place  before  you  what  alterations 
have  taken  place  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
I  hand  in  statements  (marked  Nos.  2,  3  and  4)  show- 
ing the  increased  amount  per  day  and  the  increase 
per  cent.,  which  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
on  the  surface  and  underground  have  received  in 
wages,  and  the  equivalent  due  to  reduction  in  hours." 
You  have  there  statements  2,  3  and  4;  do  you  desire 
to  make  any  comment  on  them  before  I  read  on? — 
No,  that  statement  is  simply  put  in  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  alterations  in  wages  which  have  taken 
place  up  to  the  present. 

6401.  "  I  also  hand  in  further  statements  (marked 
Nos.  5,  6  and  7)  showing  what  the  percentage  in- 
creases would  amount  to  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war rates  if  the  present  application  for  30  per  cent, 
advance  in  wages  and  the  alteration  in  hours  was 
acceded  to."  I  will  leave  the  gentlemen  on  the  Com- 
mission to  ask  about  that  statement.  They  have  it 
before  them :  — 

"  I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  questionnaire 
as  set  out  in  the  communication  dated  the  27th 
February,  1919:  — 

(1)  What,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  would 
be  the  probable  increase  in  working  cost 
per  ton  of  conceding— 

(a)  a  30  per  cent,  increase  on  the 
present  earnings  of  workmen, 
exclusive  of  war  wage. 
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"  From  the  returna  from  the  different  collieries 
for  the  three  months  ending  31st  December,  1918, 
the  output  in  South  Yorkshire  was  5,304,408  tons. 

"  The  effective  working  time,  that  is,  the  time 
at  the  face,  which  includes  the  time  for  getting 
meals,  U  approximately  6  hours  and  50  minutes; 
*ay  7  hours. 

(6)  If  the  hour*  are  reduced  by  the 
alteration  of  the  wording  of  the 
Act,  by  substituting  "  six  " 
for  the  word  "eight"  in  tho 
Eight  Hour*  Act,  and  a  similar 
reduction  made  in  the  hours  of 
the  surface  workers,  the  effec- 
tive time  would  be  4  hours  and 
50  minute*;  say  5  liours. 
"If  these  hours  had  been  in  force  the  output 

for  the  three  months  ending  31st  December,  1918, 

would  have  been  3,723,591  tons. 

"  These  figures  prove  the  proposed  alteration* 
would  increase  the  cost  a*  follows:  — 

"  If  30  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  present 
earnings  of  the  workmen,  exclusive  of  war 
wage,  the  cost  would  be  increased  by  2s.  IN. 
per  ton. 

If  the  reduction  in  boors  above  referred  to 
was  conceded,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  war  wage, 
would  be  increased  by  -is.  3d.  per  ton. 

If  80  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  present 
earnings  of  the  workmen  and  the  r«ilii'  H..M  of 
hours  above  referred  to  was  conceded,  exclu- 
sive of  war  wages,  the  cost  would  be  increased 
by  Si.  4d.  per  ton. 

These  figure,  only  deal  with  the  direct  increase 
due  to  the  wages  of  workmen  at  present  employed 
and  do  not  include  anything  on  account  of  the 
various  items,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  1- 
creased  indirectly  and  would  consequently  increase 
the  selling  cost  beyond  these  figures. 


intrtate — More  people  required. 

1  am  of  opinion  there  would  be  a  considerable 
reams   in   the    number  of    people   required    both 
above  and  below  ground  if  the  hour*  were  r.- 
underground  and  on  the  surface  aa  suggested,  aa 
additional    men    would    be   required    underground, 
representing  an   increase  of  thirty-three  and  one- 
third    |  •  f    deputies,    people   employed    in 
.maintain  roads  and    return   airway*, 
and  additional  pumpmen.     On  the  surface  quite  a 
large  number  of  additional  men  would  be  required 
in   the  shape  of   winding  enginennn,   fan   en 
»<-r    housemen,    pumpmen,    firemen,    I- 
>TS,    banksmen,    Ac.,    in   direct    ratio    to    the 
•ti.,n    in    h..urs.     This    means   that   four    men 
Id    be   required    in   the   place  of   three,    nml    in 
addition  a  proportion  of  4.1)1   r  ourfacemen  who  have 
to  do  the   repairs  would   not   be  able  to  keep   up 
the  repair*  in  the  six  hours. 

"  I  estimate  the  increase  in  cost  to  cover  this 
would  amount  to,  for  the  surface,  3d.  per  ton,  and 
f-r  the  underground  n  per  ton. 

In.lir>,t  IncTttue—Siorti, 

"  r"urt!  'here   would   be  an    indirect   In- 

crease from  the.  increased  price  of  stores,  brought 
about  by  the  increase  in  tin  ...il.     All  iron 

and  steel,  casting*,  bolts  and  nuU,  wn 
girders   and    machinery,    would    !>•     proportionately 

•  .wd  ;  also  rates  and  taxeii,  national  insnr.-i- 
workmen's  compensation,  are  •  hat-fen  would 

i\\   inctease,    which    inrreaso    would    amount   to    at 
lease  4d.  per  ton. 

liulinrt  Inrr'ilir  V,n. 

-ry  oon^ninpliori   and  coal  supplied  to   the 
workmen    wonlrl    also    increase  the    coat,    as    tl 
would  >>«  very   little  decrease  in   thi- 
snmptinn.  and  the  same  quantity  «>"ulr|  I,.. 

ired  for  the  workmen  whether  they  work---! 
present,  honnt   or   shortene<l   hour%.    which,    in   mv 

would  represent   an   increased  cost   of 
per  toa. 


"  The  total  increase  will  therefore  be  _ 

"  If  30  per  Crtnt.  was  added  to  the 
present  earnings  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  reduction  of  hours  above  referred 
to  was  conceded,  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
war  wage,    would    be   increased  by   a 

per  ton. 
t.     d. 

direct  increase  in  the  wages  cost  of  ...     8      4 
Indirect  increase  in  wages  cost      ...     0    5-25 
»  »        stores  ......    0    4-00 

n  „        colliery        eon- 

sumption    and 
workmen's  coal    0    6-00 

Making  a  total  increase  of    ......     9     7-35 

of  output.     If  calculated  on  the  saleable  coal  it 
I  be  higher  than  tho  cost  per  ton  of  coal 


U'.ir   Wage—  Cott  Increate. 

"  j  W*/  wag*'  which  at  Ule  Pr«*»nt  time  is  3s 
per  day  for  persons  16  year,  of  age  and  over  and 

'         th~  UDd<)r  W  ye*"  °f  » 


"  If  a  .edutuon  of  hour.  M  granted  the  war  wage 

I  also  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  re- 

duction  in  hours,   but  I   have  not  taken   this  into 

account  in  my  figures,  as  it  ie  at  preeent  paid  by  the 

Coal  Control  Department,  but  it  will  bTneofW? 

T  you  to  consider  it  aa  it  will  mean  an  increase  in 

the  cost  par  ton  if  Uiere  i*  any  shortening  of  the 

hours,  probably  about     .     .     .     lg.  per  ton 

(2)  C'oHtpentating  /ac/or*._Would  there  be 
any  oompenaating  factors,  which,  if 
these  concession  were  made,  would  tend 
3  diminish  the  working  cost  per  ton; 
for  instance,  more  regular  daily  attend- 
ance in  consequence  of  shorter  hours? 

'In   my  opinion,   tho  onhr  compensating  factor 

would  be  that  in  .11  probability  thonTwoSd  be  a 

«  'gh  attendance  of  the  workmen,  bco*M 

tho  hours  were  reduced  to  six  instead  of  eight, 

the  men  would  probably  not  be  expected  to  start 

wk  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  whereas 

now   start   at  six  o'clock.     This   would  apply 

particularly  to  single  shift  piU. 


i.  U  room  for  '«>provenient  in  the 

daily  attendance  I  put  in  a  statement,  No.  8»  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  lost  time  for  the  whole  of  tho 

wna  employed  underground  in  South  Yorkshire 
from  July,  U>16,  to  December,  1918.  These  are 
--  of  men  idle  from  sickness  or  accident." 


,  'i         y°?    """*   *°  ^   "nything   about   those 

-ables    before  I   go   on?-.  No,    I    thinkthey    explain 

'  '    '  -  '    I  '•  • 

6403.  Now  we  are  coming  to  this  heading:   "  Men's 
Antagonism   to   Machinery"  :_ 

'If    the    workmen's    antagonism    to    machinery 

x>nld  begot  over  probably  a  slight  increase  might 

bt«i»gfttfs»bout   ty   th«   introduction  of   further 

coal  cutting  machinery   and  the   use  of  conveyors 

thin  seams;   but  in  a  great  many  cases  where 

i  have  been   introduced   no  advantage  has  re- 

ilted  due  to  thi-  mm  objecting  to  thorn,  and  not 

willing  to  make  any  concession  from  the  price 

paid   to  thnn   for  doing  work   which   they  are  re- 

•m    doing   bv    the    introduction    of    such 

This   i*   borne  out   by   the   fact  that 

the  output   |wr   person   per  shift  employed  at  the 

coal   face  for  four  weeks   in  June,   1914,   was  2-96 

tons  and  in  November,  191H,  2-94  tons,  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  cutting 

machinery  and  conveyors  have  been  introduced  in 

r   to  try  to   improve-   the  output,   and  that  in 

many  caw*  the  womt  portion*  of  the  pits  have  been 

Mopped  either  partially  or  entirely,  and  the  bettei 

portions  worked   aa   fully  as  posniiilo. 

"If  in  a  n  hole*  had  not  to  be  provided  in  roads 
where  men  were  ridden  to  and  from  their  work, 
and  no  person  travelled  these  roads  excepting  for 


•  See  Appendix  27. 
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the  purpose  of  inspection,  the  men  would  be  longer 
at  the  face.  This  cannot  be  done  till  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  is  amended. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  for  everything  to  be  done 
both  by  the  owners  and  the  workmen  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  to  increase  the  output  if 
there  is  to  be  any  alteration  in  the  hours. 

(3)  Aggravating  Factors. — Would  there  be  any 

aggravating  factors  which,  if  these  con- 
cessions  were  made,    would    tend   to   in- 
crease the  working    cost    per  ton.     For    ' 
instance,    an    increase   in    voluntary    ab- 
senteeism. 

"  If  single  shift  pits  become  double  shift  pits 
the  cost  would  be  increased  from  the  fact  that 
where  shifts  are  worked  an  increased  price  has  to 
be  paid,  amounting  to  in  the  most  cases  OJd.  per 
ton  on  the  base  rate,  to  which  all  percentages  and 
war  bonuses,  etc.,  have  to  be  added. 

"  The  men  should  only  be  able  to  work  eleven 
shifts  per  fortnight  instead  of  12  as  at  present. 

"  Each  increase  in  wages  has  hitherto  meant  an 
increase  in  voluntary  absenteeism,  which  has  been 
proved  from  what  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

"  Break-downs  will  occur,  and  they  will  bear  a 
greater  percentage  to  6  hours  than  they  did  to  8 
hours. 

(4)  Supposing  the  reduction  in  hours  claimed, 

or  some  less  reduction  to  be  conceded, 
what  consequential  re-arrangement  of 
shift  would  be  necessitated? 

(a)  as    between    surface    workers    and 

underground  workers. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  forecast  what  will 
be  done,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  labour  that 
can  be  secured. 

"  At  present  70  per  cent,  of  the  collieries  are 
working  double  shift.  It  seems'  to  be  certain  that 
those  at  present  working  double  shift  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  sufficient  workmen  to  work  a  third 
shift,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  three  shifts 
of  workmen  could  be  employed  at  coal  getting  and 
leave  sufficient  time  for  the  ripping  and  repairing 
to  be  done  by  the  shift  which  is  employed  at  that 
work.  Possibly  a  certain  number  might  be  em- 
ployed in  filling  coal,  which  could  be  wound  in  the 
following  shift. 

"  It  seems,  however,  to  point  to  the  necessity, 
if  the  output  is  to  be  maintained,  of  making  the 
present  single  shift  pits  into  double  shift  pits, 
which,  of  course,  would  necessitate  an  additional 
complete  set  of  workmen,  both  underground  and 
on  the  surface,  to  deal  with  the  output  from  the 
second  shift.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  men  at 
present,  and  I  am  afraid  sufficient  will  not  be 
forthcoming. 

"  Supposing  the  reduction  in  hours  claimed,  or 
some  less  reduction  to  be  conceded,  what  consequen- 
tial rearrangement  of  shift  would  be  necessitated : 

(b)  As  between  the  various   classes  of 

workers,  surface  or  underground 
"The  surfacemen  have  already  had  their  wages 
very  considerably  advanced  and  their  hours 
shortened,  and  in  my  opinion  the  hours  of  all  sur- 
face workers  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  ought  to 
be  the  same  as  similar  classes  of  workmen  work 
when  engaged  in  other  trades,  such  as  engineer- 
ing shops. 

"  If  any  reduction  at  all  is  made  in  the  under- 
ground hours,  it  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,'  to 
follow  that  there  ought  to  be  a  further  reduction 
in  the  surface  hours  beyond  what  has  been 
arranged  in  other  trades  for  similar  workmen. 

'•'  In  any  arrangements  for  alteration  of  shifte 
the  present  stoppage  of  winding  for  20  minutes 
on  each  shift  would  have  to  be  done  away  with. 

(5)  What  further  number  if  any,   of  workers, 

surface  or  underground,  would  it  be 
necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  employ  if 
tho  word  "six"  were  substituted  for 
the  word  "  eight  "  in  the  Eight  Hours 
Act,  and  a  similar  reduction  made  in  the 
hours  of  surface  workers? 


"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  dealt  with  in 
No.  1  (b),  where  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  underground  workers  in  the  shape 
of  deputies,  repairers  of  roads,  both  haulage  and 
return  airways,  pumpmen ;  and  on  the  surface 
an  extra  shift  of  men  engaged  in  winding,  pump- 
ing, minding  fan  engines,  power  house  men,  banks- 
men, a  proportion  of  the  craftsmen,  etc. 

(6)  Face  workers. — (i)  What  is  the  present 
average  time  spent  at  the  coal  face  in 
your  district? 

"  From  returns  filled  by  the  whole  of  the  col- 
lieries in  South  Yorkshire,  the  average  time  spent 
at  the  coal  face  is  6  hours  and  45  minutes,  which, 
if  the  alteration  of  hours  takes  place,  would  be 
reduced  to  4  hours  and  45  minutes.. 

"  Included  in  this  is  the  time  occupied  in  getting 
their  meals,  which  varies  'at  different  collieries 
from  15  to  20  minutes." 

(ii)  What  would  be  the  percentage  reduction 
(if  any)  in  output  involved  by  conceding 
the  claim  for  the  substitution  of  "  six  " 
for  "  eight  "  in  the  Eight  Hours  Act? 

"  In  my  opinion  the  reduction  would  be  29'8 
per  cent. 

(iii)  Would  there  be  any  compensating  factors 
which  if  this  concession  were  made  would 
tend  to  diminish  any  reduction  in  out- 
put. For  instance,  increased  effort 
resulting  from  shorter  hours? 

"  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  compensating 
factors  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  reduction 
in  output. 

(iv)  What  would  be  the  net  reduction  (if  any) 
in  output  resulting  from  the  suggested 
amendment  in  the  Eight  Hours  Act? 

(a)  Assuming    the    present    number   of 

coal  getters  shifts  to  remain  the 
same. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  would  result  in  a  reduction 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  hours — viz:  29'8  per  cent, 
of  the  yearly  output  of  approximately  25/26,000,000. 

(b)  Assuming    the  present   number   of 

coal-getting  shifts  to  be  in- 
creased in  your  district,  if 
possible. 

"  Assuming  the  present  number  of  coal-getting 
shifts  to  be  increased — it  could  only  be  done  -by 
introducing  a  second  shift  where  there  has  been 
one  only,  which  would  require  a  large  number  cf 
men  to  follow  them,  which  are  not  procurable  and 
probably  the  miners  would  object  where  there  has 
been  two  shifts  to  a  third  shift  being  introduced. 

"  If  where  more  than  one  shift  is  worked  the  men 
would  agree  to  join  in  their  earnings  probably  a 
better  output  might  result,  as  they  would  work  to 
each  other's  advantage. 

"  If  men  could  be  procured  possibly  the  double 
shift  pits  at  present  might  not  suffer  to  quite  the 
same  extent  as  the  single  shift  pits  if  tub  loaders 
could  be  procured  for  a  third  shift;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  give  an  answer 
which  any  witness  would  be.  satisfied  with  himself 
as  to  the  actual  reduction  in  output  under  such 
circumstances.  The  shortage  of  men  and  the  bottle 
neck  the  coal  has  to  come  through  limits  the  output. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  possible  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  coal-getting  shifts. 

(v)  What  i&  the  probability  in  your  district  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  coal-gettiug 
shifts  by  mutual  agreement? 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion in  our  district  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  coal-getting  shifts  whore  only  one  shift  is  being 
worked  at  present,  but  I  think  an  objection  would 
be  raised  to  an  increase  where  two  shifts  are 
already  in  existence. 

"  It  is  thought  by  many  that  if  any  alteration 
takes  place  in  hours  and  two  shifts  have  to  be 
worked  instead  of  one,  there  ought  to  be  a  break 
of  one  hour  between  the  first  shift  and  the  second 
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so  M  to  gire  six  houre  clear  winding  time  in  each 
shift. 

Apart   from  consideration  of    »«  rking  cost 

per  ton  and  of  output,  what  would  he  the 

chief   advantages    (if   any),    in    point  of 

health  and  rkik  of  accident,  or  otherwise, 

likely   to  accrue   from  the  concession  of 

the  reduction  of  hours? 

h  regard  to  health  and  risk  of  accident.    I 

do  not  think  mining  can  be  said  to  be  an  unhealthy 

occupation,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  much  as 

to  any  advantage   that  would  accrue  from  shorter 

hours  in  connection  with  the  point  of  health. 

"  So  far  as  risk  of  accident  is  concerned.  I  think 
it  is  well  known  that  accidents  are  fairly  well 
divided  over  the  different  portions  of  the  shift,  and 
if  anything.  I  believe,  from  statistic*  slightly  more 
accidents  occur  in  the  first  portion  of  the  shift 
than  in  the  latter  portions,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  fair  to  assume  that  accidents  will  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  time  the  men  are  in  the  min-  " 

6404.  You   also   give  evidence   with    regard   to    the 
West  Yorkshire  District?— Tea. 

6405.  "  The  West  Yorkshire  District  is  divided 

into  two  sections  for  the  purpose  of  wages,  one  section 
being   known   and    referred   to  as   the   Eastern   Sub- 
DirisioB  and  the  other  as  the  Western  Sub-Division. 
The     Eastern     Sub-Division     comprises     mainly     the 
thicker  seams  worked  in  this  district,  and  the  Western 
Sub-division  comprise*  mainly  the  thin  seams  of  the 
district.     It  should   be  made   clear   that   the  thicker 
seams  of  the  Eastern  Sub-Division  are  not  comparable 
with  the  thin  teams  in  the  Western  Sub-Division,  nor 
are  they  comparable  with  the  thick  seams  worked  in 
the  South  Yorkshire  District.    The  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  sub-divisions  is  represented  by  the  main 
line  of  the  Great   Northern   Railway   from   Leeds  to 
that  point  where  it  joins  or  intersect*  the  Midland 
Railway  Company's  line  at  or  about  Sandal  Station. 
and  on  from  thence  to  the  east  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way to  the  point  where  such  railway  enters  • 
Yorkshire  District.     The  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
West    Yorkshire    District    and    the    South    Yorkshire 

:.-t  is  shown  upon  the  plan  whic  h  !  now  produce 

(marked  W.Y.I),  thU  1m-  having  been  approved  by 

B  •anl  of  Trade  undrr  the  Coal  Mine*  i  Minimum 

Wage)  Act.   1913.     The  line  of  division  between   the 

Eastern    and    Western    Sub-Division*     ..f     the     Wait 

Meld  is  also  shown  upon  the  plan 

line    of    Hirmnn    having    been    settled    between    thin 
Association    and    the   Yorkshire    Miner*'    Association 
in.!    also   approved   and   confirmed   bv    the  Chairman 
of  the  Went   Yorkshire   Minimnm   Wage  Board      II 
<lg*  AmphMt     K  ('  <    'inder  the   Minimum 


Wane  Act.  The  Eastern  Sub-Division  of  the  Wt-.st 
Yorkshire  District  includes  all  pits  situate  on  the 
east  of  the  line  of  division  and  the  Western  Sub- 
Divisiun  comprises  all  pits  situate  on  the  west  of 
the  line  of  division.  *  To  illustrate  what  theee  sub- 
divisions of  the  West  Yorkshire  District  mean,  I 
may  explain  that  the  difference  in  the  niininuiin 
wage  fixed  for  qualified  coal  getters  (hand  and 
machine)  in  the  two  sub-divisions  is  6d.  per  day  MI 
the  basis,  the  lower  rate  being  applicable  to  the 
Western  Sub-division  where  the  thin  seams  are  mostly 
worked.  Expressed  in  gross  minimum  wages  (inclu- 
sive of  district  percentage,  war  bonus  and  war  wage), 
the  figure  for  the  Easiern  Sub-division  is  13s.  l'09d. 
per  shift,  and  the  figure  for  the  Western  Sub-division 
is  12s.  4'4d.  per  shift  for  coal  getters  in  each  case. 
A  similar  differentiation  exista  in  the  wages  fixed 
for  other  classes  of  labour.  Theee  minimum  wages 
are  in  each  case  lower  than  the  minimum  wages  fixed 
for  corresponding  rlnnm  of  workmen  in  the  South 
Yorkshire  district.  It  is  important  to  make  clear 
to  the  Commission  that  there  is  a  differentiation  in 
the  rate  of  wage*,  not  only  between  the  West  York- 
shire district  and  the  South  Yorkshire  district  but 
also  between  the  two  sub-divisions  of  West  York- 
shire, and  that  these  differentiations  have  been 
recognised  and  fixed  by  Judge  AmphU-tt  in  his  two 
Minimum  Wage  Awards  for  the  West  Yorkshire 
district,  dated  respectively  KHh  June,  1912,  and  21st 
July,  1914.  The  differentiation  existing  between 
West  Yorkshire  and  South  Yorkshire,  and  also  be- 
tween the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
district  have  been  preserved  from  the  date  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Award.  They  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, and  they  apply  not  only  to  underground 
workers  minimum  wages  but  also  to  all  rates  of  wages 
actually  paid  to  the  surface  workers.  In  the  case 
of  the  surface  workers,  however,  the  differentiation 
has  sometimes,  by  agreement  with  the  Surface 
Workers'  Union  Officials,  been  affected  by  a  variation 
in  the  basis  rate  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Underground 
Workers'  Minimum  Wages),  and  at  other  times  by  a 
variation  in  the  percentages  added  to  tht  basis  rate 
in  order  to  compile  the  grow  wages  payabja."  7 

Mr.  It   IF.  fnol>fr :  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
proof  of  Mr.  Walter  Hargreave*. 

I'huiimiin  :    That   IS  rii. 

Mr.  n.  IF.  Conprr:  Can  the  witness  speak  to  this 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

•    to  all  of   it.     It  is  a   very   difficult 
position  that  I   am   placed   in.     We  intended   to  call 
a  witness  from  Went  Yorkshire  as  well  as  South  :   a 
•    has   been    prepared    In     Mr      Hargreaves,    but 
time  does  not  permit  of  his 'appearing. 
:  Then  I  will  stop  there. 


(\djourntd  for  a  ihort   timt.) 


6406.  Mr    ll'i'',-l  .N'mi'n  :    In  your  evidence  (page 
3  of  vour  proof)  you  said  approximately  6  hours  and 
60  minutes  or  7  hours,  included  getting  meals.     How 
do  yon    arrive  at    that-     That    is    from    Mr.    Kinlar 
Gibson's   ascertainment    whinh   has    been    ma*:.-   from 
•  return  of  all  the  collieries  in  Yorkshire. 

6407.  Yes,  but  you  can  tell  a*  more  than  that,  be- 
cause Mr.    Kinlay  Gibson  could  not  tell  us  anything 
about  it.     You  must  start  and  tefl  ua  now  how  you 
arrive   at    that.     We    cannot    accept   simply    a    bald 
statement  without  any  proof?  —  I  daroa.iv   I  can  ex- 

it.    The    total  time    underground    is    8    hours 

•«•. 

•  i  i-  Mow  do  you  arrive  at  that?-  That  is  arrived 
at  by  taking  73  minutes  for  the  men  to  go  down  and 
tamf  out,  and  taking  the  average  it  is  36  minutes. 

6400.  But  the  average  is  not  86  minute*?-  -The 
average  in  8  hour*  36  minutes. 

6410.  For  all  pits  in  Yorkshire?—  Yes.     From  that 

yon    have   to   take   the  walking    time   and   the   time 

that    they    take    for    getting   their    eyesight,    which 

••a  it  by  1  hour  46  minutes,  making  6  hours  50 

minutes. 

6411  How  do  yon  arrive  at  that  for  getting  their 
•ymijfbt  and  meal  time?  That  h  <  :  ne  by  the 

actual  time. 
\Vh.n-     Muring  the  last  few  weeks. 


6413.  Yon  have  no  data  except  what  has  been  got 
within   the  last  few   weeks,  when   you   casually   took 
it?— Every   colliery   would  not  take   it  on    the   same 
day 

6414.  Yon  know,  on  the  statements  put  in  by  Mr. 
Finlay  Oij|aysji«hat  Yorkshire,  and  particularly  South 
Yorkshire,  seems  to  have  about  the  longest  distance 
to  travel  there  is.    686  travelled  underground  2J  and 
3  miles?— Yon  are  referring  to  8  (6). 

6416.  That  is  right.  In  South  Yorkshire  you  have 
it  that-  3,716  travelled  under  half  a  mile?— That  i- 
right. 

6416.  There  were  10.124  that  travelled  between  half 
a  mile  and  a  mile? — Yes. 

6417.  And  you  have  10,607  who  travelled  between  a 
mile  and  a  mile-and-a-half  ?— That  is  so. 

6418.  And  3,866  that  travelled  between  one-and-a- 
half  miles  and  two  miles?— Ye*. 

6419.  And    1 .31  I    that   travelled    between   two   and 
two-and-a-half  miles?— Yes. 

6430.  Ami  :*•**  thnt  travelled  between  two-and-a- 
half  and  three  miles? — That  is  right. 

6421.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  these  collierin. 
tin'  introduction  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  riding  men  in? — I  could  not 
tell  you  how  many. 

n 
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6422.  It  is  rather  important  that  you  should  know 
that,  is  it  not? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

6423.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  that  rode  in? 
— I  cannot. 

6424.  You  cannot  give  us  any  figures  at  all? — No. 

6425.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  not  one  per 
cent,  rode  in? — I  could  not  tell. 

6426.  And  that  not  one  per  cent,  in  all  Yorkshire 
rode   in? — I   should    not   have   thought   it   would    be 
correct  if  you  ask  me  to  give  my  own  opinion,   but 
I  have  no  statistics. 

6427.  What  would  you  think? — I  am  not  going  to 
guess. 

6428.  But  you  have  guessed  that  T  am  wrong  and 
you  ought  to  tell  me  what  is  right  now.    1  am  making 
the  statement  that   not  one   per   cent,    of   your   men 
ride  in  Yorkshire  all  the  way. 

6429.  I  did  not  know  you  made  a  statement,   but 
I  thought  you  said   "  if." 

6430.  You  said   it  was  not  correct? — I  thought  it 
was  a  proposition,  and  if  you  stated  so-and-eo,  was  it 
correct?     I  did  not  know  it  was  so.     If  you  say  it  is 
I  accept  it. 

6431.  Of  course  methods  could  be  adopted  of  riding 
men    in? — You   will   see  what   I   have  stated    in   my 
evidence. 

6432.  With  regard  to  the  amendment  to  the  Mines 
Act,   which  you   want  to  make  more   dangerous,   we 
want  to  make  it  more  safe? — I  have  explained  why 
and  under  what  circumstances  I  recommended  that. 
We  all  know  why  it  could  not  be  done  in  all  collieries, 
but  it  can  be  done  in  a  great  many,  and  would  not 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  mine  to  the  same 
extent   as  if   they  have  to  be  taken  in   and   out   on 
the  roads  on  which  the  coal  is  brought  out. 

6433.  What    amount   of  time   do   you   think   could 
be  saved?     Walking  in  and  out  is   as  heavy  as  any 
of  the  work,   is  it  not? — I   could  not.  form   an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  could  be  saved.     The  circumstances 
would    differ    at   every    colliery.     At  some  it   is  im- 
possible to   do   it  at  all,   but   at  others   it  might  be 
done  easily.     It  would  be  a   great   help   to  us  if  it 
could  be  done  in  the  way  I  suggested,  and  I  do  not 
see  where  the  risk  is  if  no  one  is  allowed  to  travel 
where  the  trams  are  being  run  with  the  men  at  the 
same  time. 

6434.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing  particularly 
with   regard   to   South    Yorkshire.     Is    there    not    a 
tremendous  amount  of  hand  tramming  done  by  men 
varying  from  18  years  of  age  to  45  years  of  age? — 
That  is  the  usual  system. 

6435.  Could   that   not  be   abolished  and   that   man 
utilised   to  get  coal   at   the   face? — What   would   you 
substitute  at  the  face? 

6436.  What    have    they    (substituted?     They   have 
substituted  compressed  air  for  pit  ponies,  have  they 
not?— We  in  Yorkshire  have  tried  to  do  away  wrWi 
pit  ponies  and  found  it  was  an  advantage. 

6437.  But    not    to    introduce    hand    haulage? — We 
put  in  mechanical  haulauge. 

6438.  If   mechanical   haulage   were   introduced    in- 
stead   of  hand   tramming,    how  many  men  would    it 
relieve?. — I    do    not   think   it   would    relieve  any.     It 
might    shorten    the    time    they   were    tramming    and 
permit  a  proportion  of  the  shift  to  get  coal,  but  you 
cannot  bring    the  coal    away    from   the    face    in    all 
cases  by  mechanical  haulage. 

6439.  1    put    it   to   you    that   you    work    with    one 
collier    and    one   trammer    in    South     Yorkshire? — It 
may  be  so,  but  it  would  not  be  the  general  rule. 

6440.  But   it   would    not   prevent   mechanical    haul- 
age?— Yes,    unless   you    altered   the    system    of    pay- 
ment,   because   the  collier   pays  the  trammer   out  of 
the  price   he   gets.     He    gets   paid   at  the    price    list 
rates  and  pays  the  man  who  assists  him. 

6441.  We  are  seeing  whether  this  cannot  be  done 
away   with   by    utilisation   of    mechanical    appliances, 
and  is  not  this  one  way  it  can  be  done? — I  think  you 
will    agree    mechanical    appliances    have    been    intro- 
duced  very   rapidly   in   South   Yorkshire. 

6442.  Have  they  not  made  very  poor  headway? — 
I   will   give  you   an   instance  in   my  own   place.     We 
had  187  ponies  in  the  pit,  and  we  now  have  37. 

6443.  How   many  trolleys  have  you   now   and   how 


many  had  you  last  year? — It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of  a  comparison  of  that  kind,  because  the 
trammers  have  been  taken  to  the  war  and  have  not 
returned  yet. 

6444.  Taking  last  year  and  this  year,   1  put  it  to 
you,  you  have  as   many   trammers  this  year  as  you 
had    last   year? — No,    we   have   not. 

6445.  Although  there  are  a  lot  more  men  return 
ing? — No,  you  see  there  were  a  lot  taken  last  year. 

6446.  And  a  lot  havo  come  back? — I  might  as  well 
explain  that  mechanical  haulage  does   not  do   away 
with  the  trammer's  work  but  with  the  driver's  work 
who  is  the  intermediary. 

6447.  It  does  away  with  the  trammer's  work  in  the 
Doncaster  district,  does  it  not?—  Not  in  some  of  the 
cases. 

6448.  In  most  of  the  pits  it  is  straight  to  the  face, 
is  it  not? — I  have  not  seen  it  do  away  with  the  work 
at   the    face. 

6449.  Of   course,    they   have  been   compelled   to   do 
it   there  owing   to  the   injury   caused   to   the   pony's 
health? — I   suppose   you    are   referring   now     to     the 
statements  which  you  have  made  once  or  twice  when 
we  have  been  meeting  in  Yorkshire  about  Mr.  George 
Blake  Walker's  opinion  of  the  pony. 

6450.  Mr.  George  Blake  Walker  has  been  put  up  by 
you  many  times  as  being  an  eminent  man  ? — I  have 
no  idea  that  any  colliery  ponies  have  had  to  be  taken 
out  for  the  reason  you  suggest. 

6451.  You   do   not  agree  with  the  statement   that 
Mr.  George  Blake  Walker  makes  that  they  have  been 
taken  out?. — No. 

6452.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  collieries  where  they  have 
beea  taken  out,  so  that  you  will  know  ?     They  are,  for 
instance,  Bulcroft,  Brodsworth  and  Edlington.     That 
was  owing  to  the  injury  it  did  to  the  pony's  health. 
In  your  evidence  you  say  that  men  are  antagonistic 
to  machinery.     That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it 
of   a  Yorkshireman.        Will   you    tell    us   how   many 
machines  and  conveyers   were  introduced   five  years 
before  the  war  in  Yorkshire,  and  how  many  have  been 
introduced  since  the  war? — I  think  I  said  they  were 
antagonistic  to  machines  and  that  they  showed  it  by 
refusing  to  meet  the  alteration  of  their  work  in  the 
price  paid  for  doing  the  work. 

6453.  What  you  do   say  is   that  they   wanted   the 
same   price   paid  for   doing  it  with   machines  as  for 
other   work? — That   is   what   I   am   stating   in  other 
words. 

6454.  I  put  it  that  that  is  not  correct  and  that  you 

cannot  give  us  a  single  colliery  au  an  instance? I 

need  not  go  further  than  my  own. 

6455.  Have    you    tried    to    introduce    coal-cutting 
machines? — Yes,   and   we  have   had   no   reduction  in 
prices. 

6456.  How  long  have  you  had  them  ? — Five  years. 
C457.  And  no  reduction  in  price? — Yes. 

6458.  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  is  not  correct.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  you  introduced  that  machine  you 
were  paying  allowances  over  and  above  the  price  list 
from  Sd.  to  Is.  4d.  a  ton? — We  were  not  paying  any. 

6459.  Were  you  not  paying  any  at  that  time? — No, 
we  were  not  paying  any. 

6460.  We   will   get   that   from   a   witness   who   will 
come  later  on.      Do  you  mean  you  are  paying  exactly 
the  same  ton  rate  for  filling  with  machine  as  with 
hand-gotten  coal  before? — We  are  cutting  coal  5  ft. 
6   in.   under,   and  the  men   are  getting  it  and  they 
are  paid  exactly  the  same  price  as  they  were  when 
they  were  paid  by  ton. 

6461.  Can   you   give   me   another    instance? — Yes. 

6462.  Suppose   I   give   you    40   where   the   tonnage 
rates  have  been  reduced  9d.  ? — That  is  quite  good. 

6463.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  owners  when  they 
were  attempting  to  put  machines  in,   and  there  has 
been  a  standard  price  of  2s.,  have  offered  8d.  when 
the  machines  were  produced,  and  the  men  are  filling 
coal    to-day    for    the     Is.   a  ton  standard? — I  think 
where  you  refer  to  they  have  put  in  more  than  coal 
cutters.     They  have  also  put  in  conveyers. 

6464.  I    am   speaking   about   machines,    and   I    will 
talk    about   conveyers  later.     There    are    men    filling 
machine  coal  to-day  for  Is.  a  ton  standard,  are  there 
not?— In  the  tubs  P 
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GHV  !   do  not  know  of  that. 

6466.  Has    not    all    the    difficulty    with    regard    to 
machines   between   the  employer   and   workman   l«-i-n 
that  in  the  case  of  the  workman  they  hare  had  too 
great  a  reduction  in  the  price  as  against  coal  got  by 
band?  —  I  hare  given  you  what  I  can. 

6467.  Yes,  I  know,     fan  you  give  me  any  mot 
I  think  I  can  find  you  some  more. 

6468.  Will  you  tell  us  one  if  you  can?-  I   cannot 
tell  you  at  the  moment. 

6460.  We  had  bettor  name  tome.  Did  they  got  any 
reduction  at  Wharncliffe  Silkstonc?  They  did.  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  that  when  you  were 
referring  to  the  price  of  Is. 

1   they  get  any  reduction  at  Orgreaves  in 
Tritton?     Yes,  but  not  8d.  a  ton. 

1  .  It  WM  not  far  away  ;  it  was  nearer  8d.  than  6d. 
With  regard  to  this  payment  for  shift  work,  is  that 
an  extortionate  price  for  men  to  pay  working  thifta 
|d.  a  too  on  standard  rates?  —  I  aid  not  say  it  was. 
I  simply  said  if  that  system  WM  introduced  that 
would  have  to  be  paid. 

6472.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  look  like  having  to 
pay  more.     I   had  better  warn    you    there?  —  I    have 
endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  aa  far  as  possible 
to  facts  and   I   think  it  is  a  fact  that  in  most  cases 
that    jd.  is  a  correct  figure  where  they  are  working 
two  shifta. 

6473.  I  think  that  is  about  correct.     You  say  70  per 
cent,  of  the  colliers  are  working  double  shifts.     That 
applies  to  South  Yi.rk-.hir.-.  doe*  it  not?  —  Tea. 

6474.  What   percentage  of  colliers  will  be  working 
double  shift  outside  the  Doncaster  area,  which  is  a 
new  area  -I  hare  not  had  them  tak- 

parts   of    the    diiti  inr   the  wh 


the    district    but    for   the   whole 

i  do  admit  there  it  a  bigger  percentage 
of  -hifts  worked  in  the  Doncaster  area  than  what 
then  has  been  in  the  past?— I  should  think  that 
is  so. 

6476.  Yon   tell   as  there     is    a    scarcity  of  men  at 
present  and  yon  are  afraid    numcient    will     not    bo 
oming.     Do  yon  know  we  hare  a  fair  number 
of  n,  it  of  work?— Coal  gotten  P 

:.  Mine  worker. -—I   did  not  know  it.     They  do 
not  need  to  be  oat. 

6478.  When  yoa  say  they   do  not  need   to  bo   out 
what  do  yoa  mean   by   that  P— I    will    Uke    1,000  nf 
them  if  they  will  start  work. 

6479.  As  a  matter  of  fact  hare  yoa  not  refuted  somo 
who  have  come  back'— I  think  not. 

6480.  I    think   you    will    find    vou    h.i-  .   you 
say  on  pa:-                   ir  pr«-f     ''  In  any  arrangement 
for  alters'                  -hiftt     the     present    utoppn. 

minutes  on  each  shift  would  hivo  to  tw> 
done  awav  with."  That  i»  your  (.pin ion!'  Yea.  It 
Wfioaalv  interfere*  with  the  output,  and  would  more 
jsjtiiiuslj  interfere  with  it. 

1.   Have   you     pr..v«l     it'-     I     think    it  M  self- 
proving. 

6482.  I   made  a  statement  yoitcrday  that  evident" 
can  be  prodnco-1  that  there  has  br.  r.iade 

•'  ii  ing  tho 
20  minute  stop 

most  coal  in  the   pit.   tn<l   it   in 
not    utilised    t  -.on  assert, 

namely,   what  «nap    time,      \early    all   tho 

men  have  ha<!  -hat  timo  a'rri-. 

6489.  When   yon   talk   about    this  irtoppago   that  i» 
•sjtirelv  sarface  work?-  YM. 

64*4.  There  is  iw>  recognised  time  for  stoppage  for 
•ndavgruiind    work-  n    «>me    oases 

M  i-      •    i.      •'•,  •    •  •  |  .  U'        ,     -.          •      •  ..      •  .     •  , 

yon  cannot  run  the  ropon  nnlew  the  cagm  are  running. 
6486.  In  other  collieries  you  mean?  -Yes. 

6486.  And    the    piece-worker    has    no   settled    food 
time? — That  is  so. 

6487.  Yon  sa;.  irn-  filM  in  by  the  collieries 

average  -it  at 

*l  face  U  6  h-  -nite*,  and  if  tho  altora- 

ik«  plare  if  will  !»•  ri-durod  to  -4  houro 

<•  whole  of  the  rrt 
ivo.  I  think,  nuffir  • 

64W.  Tbis  says   that    it    w   from    returns   filled  in 


to  get  coal   from   many 

niit«  «top   in 
i«   the  time  there  is 


ny  i    rka 

Yorkshire?  —  The 


by  the  whole  of  the  collieries? — I  think  it  has  been 
Mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  that  we 
excluded  collieries  employing  less  than  50  people. 

6489.  Yes,  and  then  it  does  not  represent  them?- 
All  but  one  of  the  large  collieries,  I  believe. 

6490.  Can  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  re- 
turns for  Yorkshire,    where  I  think  he  shows   about 
70   odd   collieries  in    South    Yorkshire    to    whom    the 
form  was  supplied,  and  from  South  Yorkshire,  44  were 
r.-turned? — You  know  as  well  as  1  do  how  many  there 
are  employing  less  than  50  men. 

_  6491 .  That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  collieries  in  South 
Yorkshire  employing  more  than  50  men? — No,  it  is 
not. 

6492.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  the  differ- 
ence of  6  hours,  50  minutes?— That  is  proportionate 
to  the  rest. 

6493.  Is   this   first   figure    right,    this   6    hours    50 
minutes?— That  is  from  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  return. 
I  gave  particulars  of  how  it  is  made  up. 

6494.  As   a   matter   of   fact    w.«   have    not  got   the 
figures  of  how  it  is  made  up.     All  we  have  from  Mr. 
Finlay  Gibson  u  that  he  got  some  forms  from   v<m 
^  ill  yon  gire  us  tjio  kind  of  form  it  was  and  the  kind 

of  information  it  applied  to?— The  6  hours  50  minutes 
s  arrived  at  by  the  returns  made  up  by  Mr.  Finlay 
Gibson,  of  which  you  have  particulars.     Those  returns 
are  the  same  M  made  in  connection  with  any  returns 
••4  into  in  Blue  Books  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
lou  must  rely  upon  the  returns  being  correct.     I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  have  any  object  in  not  return- 
ing them  correctly. 

6495.  They  give  n«  returns  of  piece-workers'  wages 
on  the  form  supplied  by  Mr.  Gibson  (No.  6).     They 
mre  as  wage*  there  in  1914  of  coal-getters  in  South 
Yorkshire  at  10s.  2-95d.P— That  is  right 

6496.  That  U  in  June.  1011=     Yes 

t   In-fore  Sir  K<l»ard  Clarke  in  that 
year  for  an  alteration  of  the  minimum  wage-?— That 
!d  not  tell  you.     It  was  in  1914,   but  I  oannot 
tell  you  whether  it  was  June  or  not. 
6498.  I  am  asking  whether  it   was  that  yrnr'-     Oh 
that  year.     There  was  an  alteration  in  1914. 

ill   you  tell   me  which   figure   was  correct  P 
Yon  put  before  Sir  E<lwar<l  Cl.irke  as  a  figure  that 
was  the  average  wage,   and  asked  him   not 
o  gire  too  big  a  minimum  woge,   ax  it   might  con- 
duce to  contract  workers  not  doing  their  beat  getting 
too  big  a  minimum  wager— Was  it  in  June,  1914? 

it  was  two  month*  before      It  would  not 
alter  so  much  in  that  two  months?— There  would  bo 
an  alteration  under  his  award.  wouM   thrt 
workers? 

iwe-ro    before     Sir     Edward     Clarke    in 

-Yes.     He,  gave  an  advance,   nn.l   that 

I  be  in  the  figures  which  you  arc  now  asking  me 

6502.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  win  not  be  in  the 
figures,  because  these  nro  tho  average  wagoe  of  the 
men  on  contract  work.  You  told  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
8«:£d.wa«  about  the  average  wage  at  that 
time.  Whisjk  ia»roirect?— I  am  trying  to  point  out 
that  there  must  bo  a  difference  between  March 
.m.l  Jun..  bora  ii«.  of  the  alteration  in  th.-  Minimum 

In  Mara  tho  minimum  would  bo  6s   9d 
<p<-nkinc  from  memory  ami   I  think  in  Juno  it  would 
M. 

What  I   am  trying  to  get  at   it  thin.     With 
•bo«o    pi.-<-o-work    roal-irrUor*      you     were 
•mg  the   average  wage  of  them  as  8*.   4d.   a  day. 
M-WV.    in    tho  same   year  two  month*   later 
'*  «»  '      Whi.-h  is  tlfe  correct  figure ?_Pro-' 

h.iblr   both. 

misleading  Sir  Edward  Clarke? 
I«  thi,  the  correct  figure?  I  do  not  think  it  follow* 
that  cith«r  is  in<v>r 

-o  aoking  nHout   the   minimum   wagn, 

'I  you  noro  ..how  ine  tho  piece-work  roal-(f«>ttnr's  wnn 

only    tint    »«.    td     and   you   now   como  and   *av   it  is 

\V-    were   asking    that    in    MnM,,    and 

iro  Juno  figures. 

If  -w  ran  that  alt«>r  thr  rr«i]- Cotter  by  pioocP 

;«   total   rarnine*. 

BW7.  Y«.  but  vou  said.  "  Tf  you  givo  th<w>  mon 
anything  like  what  they  enrn  hy  rontrnrt  aa  n 
minimum  wsgo.  it  will  Uke  away  tho  inronMvo  of 
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encouraging  him  to  earn  more  money."  Which  figure 
is  correct — 10s.  2d.  or  8s.  4d.? — I  should  think  pro- 
Oably  both. 

6508.  Will  you  tell  us  how  they  are  both  correct? 
— I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 
If  you  increased  the  minimum   wage   by  6d.  a  day, 
that  must  have  had   a   very  serious  effect  upon  the 
wages  of  the   mm. 

6509.  Tell  me  how  it  can  affect  the  piecework  coal- 
getter  wage? — It   must   do  so,  because   this   is   total 
earnings. 

6510.  Yes.     This  is  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 
I  will  deal  with  that  minimum  wage  later  on.     I  am 
speaking  of  the   pieceworker   who  works   by    results. 
You   say  the  results  of  average  wages  in  1914  were 
10s.  2'95d.     I  am  asking  you  which  figure  is  correct — 
thp  figure  before  Sir  Edward  Clarke  or  this  figure? 
— I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  either. 

6511.  I  have  a  reason  to  doubt  one.     One  is  bound 
to  be  right.     If  you  tell  me  this  is  right,  then  you 
have  misled  Sir  Edward  Clarke — that  is  all? — I  can- 
not change  what  I  have  said.     I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion,   that    both    are  correct,    but    I    cannot   help 
thinking  that  you   must  know  that   if  you   alter  the 
minimum  wage  by  6d.  a  day  the  man  is  bound  to  earn 
more  money  in  June  than  he  did  in  March. 

651S.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you — you  are  giving 
the  piecework  coal  getters'  wage  and  not  the  minimum 
wage  what  they  earn  by  contract.  I  ask  you  which 
figure  is  correct? — Yon  are  just  as  well  aware  of,  it 
as  I  am,  that  the  piecework  earnings  are  affected  by 
the  minimum  wage,  whether  they  are  working  by 
piece  or  day.  If  they  an-e  working  by  piece  and  do 
not  make  the  minimum  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
it,  and  it  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  wages. 

6513.  I  do  not  agree.     What  I  put  to  you  is  this : 
that  you  gave  a  misleading  figure  in  1914,  or  you  are 
giving  one  now.     I  ask  which  of  those  figures  is  right. 
— I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  which  is  night.     So  far  as 
I  can  see  they  are  both  right 

6514.  You   are   not    able   to   say   whether  they    are 
right  at  all? — They  are  from  the  returns  sent  in  to 
Mr.   Finlay   Gibson,   and  I   have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  are  correct. 

6515.  And  the  figures  sent  in  in  1914  were  returns 
«ent  in  by  you.     You  told  Sir  Edward  Clarke  that. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir,  this  is-  very  important 
because  it  throws  such  a  light  upon  the  value  of  these 
colliery  statistics. 

6516.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   (To  the  Witness.)     You 
cannot  help  us  any  further? — No. 

6517.  The  same  thing  applies  to  West  Yorkshire? — 
Am  I  supposed  to  deal  with  West  Yorkshire? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  No,  the  witness  is  not. 

Chairman :  I  think  the  witness  was  originally  taken 
for  South  Yorkshire,  and  then  there  was  tacked  on 
to  the  end  of  his  proof  the  proof  of  Mr.  Hargreaves. 
It  was  thought  he  would  be  able  to  speak  as  to  both, 
but  he  is  not.  Is  MT.  Hargreaves  coming? 

Witness:    Yes,  he  is  here. 

Chairman :  Then  we  will  have  Mr.  Hargreaves 
afterwards. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  It  was  done  to  save  time,  I 
gather.  Obviously  Mr.  Smith  ought  not  to  speak 
to  West  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Well,  I  thought  it  would  save 
time.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  this  thing,  we  ought 
to  have  a  workman  from  there  as  well  to  give 
evidence  and  simplify  it. 

Chairman :  We  will  have  Mr.  Hargreaves  next. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Sotith  Yorkshire. 

Chairman :    I  quite  agree ;  I  think  you  are  right. 

6518.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  (To  the  Witness).  Before 
leaving  that  figure,  there  is  a  bis;  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  you  have  given  one  wrong  figure,  if  not 'two? — 
That  is  in  your  mind.     I  have  stated  that  I  can  see 
they  are  both  correct. 

fi."19.  Then  I  do  not  accept  this  18s.  M5d.  by  the 
same  method? — Quite  so. 

6520.  Now  coming  to  the  minimum  wage,  you  give 
in  South  Yorkshire  in  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  wagp 
summary  that  minimum  wage  in  South  Yorkshire 
as  7s.  4d.? — If  you  look  at  my  No.  1  statement,  you 
will  see  I  put  in  quite  a  different  statement. 


6521.  So   that   Mr.    Finlay    Gibson's   wrong? — Yes, 
and  he  knew  it  was  wrong  before  he  came  here  this 
morning,  only  he  had  not  time  to  alter  his  proof. 

6522.  He  had  it  supplied  from  Yorkshire? — Yes,  but 
he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong. 

6523.  Are  there  no  less  than   four  different  mini- 
mum wages  for  colliers  in  South  Yorkshire? — Yes. 

6524.  One  on  the  7s.  3d.  standard  which  works  out 
at  13s.  4-96d.?— 13e.   11-96. 

6525.  No,   that  is  ordinary  day   wage,   I    want  to 
submit.     It  is  a  matter  of  calculation  I  should  like 
to  calculate  it. 

6526.  You  have  7s.  3-23id.  is  Is.  6'9d.    The  present 
working  minimum  is  8s.  9-9d.     War  bonus  Is.  7'06d. 
Total    wage    10s.    4-96d.,    3s.    6d.    on    that    must    be 
13s.  4-96d.? — You  may  be  right.    It  may  be  a  further 
mistake.     We  only  got  these  after  we  came  here  this 
morning.     You  are  right  that  it  is  13s.  4d 

6527.  13s.  4-96d.?— I  think  it  is  a  further  mistake. 
I  have  not  had  my  own  proof  back  from  the  printer 
yet 

6528.  And   that   was  given  because  you   impressed 
upon   Sir  Edward  Clarke  that  the  ordinary  average 
wage    for    the  coal   getter   was  only    8s.    4d.     Am    I 
right   in   saying   that  the  trammer  or   filler,   who   is 
a  man  varying  in  years  from  20  to  45,  has  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  that  district  11s.    ll-49d.? Including 

everything. 

6529.  That    includes  all?— Yes. 

6530.  Am    I    right    in   saying    that    other   superin- 
tendent workman's  wages  at  present  are  12s.  3-86d.? 
— Yes. 

6531.  And    that    young    men's    over    21    are    10s 
10-40d.?— Yes. 

6532.  That   is   in   No.    1   group.     Now  we  come  to 
No.  2  group.     His  minimum  w?ge  there  is  13s.  l-42d. 
That   is  for   the  coal  getter   at  the   present  time?— 
That  is  right. 

6533.  And  for  the  able-bodied  man   with   him  lls 
7-95d.?— Yes. 

6534.  And    for    a    qualified   coal   getter    in   No     3 
district,  12s.  9-88d.?— Yes. 

6535.  And  lls.  4-4d.  for  the  filler?— Yes. 

6536.  That  is  all   in? — Yes.     I    think   it  is  just  as 
well  to  say  it   is  quite  apparent  if  you  look  at   my 
statement,    that   the    addition   comes    to    13s.    4-49d. 
It  is  likely  to  be  a  printer's  error  in  the  first  one 

6537.  Now  take  the  ordinary  day's  wage.       There 
again  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  has  been  supplied  with  some 
wrong   evidence    so   far    as    Yorkshire    is    concerned 

[  think  he  gives  it  as  14s.  2d.  in  South  Yorkshire?— 
Which  sheet  is  this?  If  you  talk  about  the  haso 
rate  no  doubt  I  can  deal  with  it. 

6538.  Am  I  right  in  saying  when  you  talk  about  a 
miner  that  earned  this  big  money  when  he  worked 
for  the  company,  that  in  July,   1914,  you  paid  him 
at  that  time   8s.   3d.    a   day   all   told?— In  very    few 
instances. 

6539.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  5s.  basis 
in  1888?— That  is  7s.  6d.  in  1911. 

6540.  Plus    23^    per  cent.? — I    did    not   know    you 
meant  that.     I  asked  you  to  stick  to  base  rates.       J 
cannot  deal  with  the  percentages  in  my  head. 

6541.  You  ought  to,   because  you  have  had  just  as 

wide  experience  in  this  as  I.     It  was  5s.  in  1888? Yes, 

in  most  cases. 

6542.  Some  less? — And   some   more. 

6543.  Only    4    more     in     all    Yorkshire? — 5s.    and 
7s.  6d.  on  the  1911  rate. 

6544.  And  8s.   3d.   in   1914?— Yes. 

6545.  Now  it  has  got  to  13s.  lid. — it  is  not  14s  ?-- 
It  has  got  to  13s.  5-34d. 

6546.  No,  it  is  more:   7s.  6d.  plus  23J?— 14s.  6d. 

6547.  Oh,   no;  7s.  6d    plus  23£,   plus  18  per  cent., 
plus  3s.  war  wage  is  less  than  that?— Which  form  are 
you  reading  from? 

654S.  I  am  reading  from  my  own  head,  and  it  is 
on  your  price  list  at  your  own  colliery  if  you  want 
to  mystify  us?— What  is? 

6549.  This  is? — I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  you. 

6550.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is?-  -I  think  that 
you  had  belter  produce  it. 

6551.  Are  we  correct  in  saying  that  in  1888  wages 
were  5s.  P— In  most  of  the  cases  5s. ;  in  some  less  and 
in  pome  one  or  two  more. 
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6552.  In  1914  we  put  50  per  cent,  on  that  5s.  and 
made  it  it.  6d.?— That  is  what  we  call  the  1911  rate. 

6553.  Then    10    per    cent,    put  on    that    made    up 
8s.  3d.  ?— That  is  correct,  where  the  rate  was  5s.  6d. 

in  1888. 

6554.  And  that  8s.   3d.   becomes  13s.  ll-94d.?— Do 
you  want  me  to  calculate  it? 

6555.  If   you   dispute    it   you  can   calculate    it?  - 
8s.  3d.  becomes  what? 

6556.  13s.    lid.?— I    should   think    that   is    about 
right. 

6557.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  8s.  3d.  wages 
were  based  upon  the  selling  price  in  July,   1914,  of 

Bs.   2-05d.   per  ton?— Is  that  the  Conciliation   Board 
returns? 

6658.  They  are  your  figures  and  not  mine? — I  have 
not  got  them  in  front  of  me.  If  they  are  on  the 
Conciliation  Board  return  they  will  be  correct. 

6669.  It  is  9s.  2-05d.  ?— I  do  not  dispute  that. 
6560.  Am  I  right  in  saying,  now  wages  are  13s.  lid. 

that  the  selling  price  on  your  own  admission,  without 
selling  to  neutrals  and  allies,  is  19s.  8d.  at  pit?— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  that  exactly  or  not.  That  is 
also  in  the  returns  which  you  hare  got. 

6661.  But  you  do  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
Parliament  limited  yon  to  4s.  excess  of  pre-war  price? 
— I  see  what  you  are  driving  at — the  increase  in 
prices. 

C663.  Ye»?  But  the  increases  altogether  amount  to 
10s.  6d.  less  4s.  returned  to  the  Coal  Control!. -r. 

6663.  If  you  say  less  4s.  you  had  Nrtter  also  say  3s. 
which  is  not  paid  to  the  men  by  the  Coal  Controller? 
—It  is  as  well  it  should  be  made  perfectly  plain  as  to 
how  much  the  coalowner  gets  and  the  Coal  Controller 
pah 

6664.  And  it  should  be  made  clear  what  the  work- 
man gets  from  the  pair  of  you Tes. 

6660.  I  put  it  that  wages  were  8s.  3d.  on  a  basis 
rate  at  9s.  2  06d.  Now  Tearing  the  Coal  Controller 
out,  wages  are  10s.  lid.  now  with  a  wiling  price  (I 
"ill  take  that  4s.  off)  of  16s.  8d.  Is  that  rieh-  I 
will  put  it  either  war  you  want  it? — It  seems  rixht 
from  the  way  in  which  you  are  adding  it.  Of  course, 
it  requires  some  explanation  if  you  are  trying  to 
compare  one  with  the  other.  Wages  and  selling  pries 
are  not  the  only  thing. 

6666.  You    rsmsmnsr  the   wages  and   selling   prtnt 
were  in  the  9s.  2-06d.     Tea  argued  that  before  Lord 
Coleridge?— That  is  the  selling  price.     I   argue  that 
wages  and  selling  price  are  not  the  only  factors  »h-<  h 
yon  hare  to  consider,  because  there  are  stores  which 
during  the  war  hare  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 

6667.  There  were  stores  to  reckon  in  the  %.  . 
Not  to  the  same  extent. 

6568.  Were  the  stores  reckoned  in  the  9s.  3d.?  No, 
that  is  selling  price. 

6666.  Was  all  cost  reckoned  in  that?-  That  «as  U»o 
tailing  price,  not  the  cost. 

6670.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.     For  the  selling 
price  of  9s.  3d.  we  add  165  per  cent,  all  told,  and  the 
cost  price  has  gone  np  from  9s.  3d.  to  19s.  8d.,  and  we 
hare  68-68  per  cent.  more.     Do  yon  agree  to  that? — 
I  perhaps  do  not  agree  to  the  68  per  cent.,  but    I 
cannot  say  without  calculation 

6671.  We  will  dissect  it.    Take  your  8s.  3d.  snd  j.-it 
on  what  makes  13s.  lid. — I  say  there    is    not    much 
between  us.     I  say  yon  hare  75  per  cent 

6672.  Will    you    show   that? — I    do   on    my   state- 
ment 4. 

6673.  I  want  to  aee  how  we  hare  got  76  per  cent  t 
—It  is  on  statement  4. 

6674.  But  I  want  yon  to  prore  it.     We  hare  some 
hypothetical  figures  here.     We   hare  standard   wage 
in  1888  brought  to  1911  and  brought  np  to  date.     I 
want  you  to  show  how  we  hare  76  per  cent.  ?     Tlix 
rate   per    shift,   including    10    per   cent.,    on   the  old 
basis  was  10s.  2  95d.     There  was  5  per  cent.  Decem- 
ber, 1916    6  per  cent.   February,   1916.  and   3}  per 
cent,  in  June,  1916,  which  make  a  total  of  Is.  2-86d. 

6675.  How    murh    J-T    cent,    is    that?— 13}.      The 
rate   per   shift,    including    23},   was  lls.    5-8d.,    and 
war  bonus  of  18  per  emit.,  which  U  2s.  0-86d. 

6576.  It  has  been  riried  from  time  to  time?-  Hut 
whirh  is  now  18  per  jent.  war  wage,  3s..  making  a 
total  wage  per  shifl  taeluding  additions,  16s.  ' 


6577.  I    am    taking    a   simple   figure    to  help  you, 
because  I   am  disputing  it;  but  this  we  cannot  dis- 
pute, that  the  wage  was  5s.  a  day  in  1888 ;  it  became 
in   1914  8s.  3d.,   and   it  is  now   13s.   lid.?— That   is 
on  the  assumption  that  all  men  had  5s.   in  1888.     I 
hare  explained    that  all   men   had    not  5s.    in   1888. 
Some  had  less,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  more. 

6578.  I   do    not   care.     I   want  to  prove   we    have 
68-68.     How  do  you  prove  there  is  more? — I   prove 
it  because  I  make  my  figure  7s.   10-6CJ. 

6579.  Do  you  mean  for  day  wage?-— Yes. 

6580.  Tell  us  how  you  make  it?— That  is  from  Mr. 
Finlay   Gibson's  return. 

6581.  Will   you   tell    us    how?     There    are    only   4 
collieries  which  pay  more  than  7s.  6d.,  and  there  are 
l.'i    which   pay  lees   than   5s.?— I   could  not  tell   you 
how  many  pay  more  or  how  many  pay  less,  but  the 
returns  from  the  colliery  show  7e.   10-66d. 

6582.  I  put  it  to  you  again  we  hare  68-68  per  cent ,  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  120  per  cent,  without  any 
other  consideration  ?— I  thought  it  was  stated  it  had  gone 
up  by  114  per  cent.,  and   of  course   that   includes  coal 
which   probably  should   not  enter  into   the  calculation 
which  yon  are  making. 

6583.  I   want  to  deal  with  jour  coal.     I  see  in  your 
statement  you  say  that  coal  is  supplied  and  I  think  you 
gire  the  price  starting  at  Gd.  a  ton  ?— I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  in  West  Yorfhiie. 

6684.  It  raries  in  South  Yorkshire  ?— Yes. 

6586.  From  6d.  to  ISe.?— I  think  if  I  gave  you  my 
figure  it  is  frum  fid.  to  12s.  I  am  only  speaking  from 
memory  so  that  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  that  with  you 
We  hare  quite  recently  gone  into  it  as  yon  are  aware. 

6686.  A'nother  thing  I  notice  in  your  return  is  with 
regard  to  working  shifts.    Can  yon  tell  me  many  pits 
where  they  do  not  join.     I  make  this  statement,  that  orer 
90  per  cent,  of  them,  working  shift*,  join  ?— I  am 
surprised  to  bear  you  say  that,  been  us.-  the  information  I 
bare  is  that  the  majority  oi  them  do  not  join      All   1 
want  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  it  that  if  they  did 
join  it   wnuld  I*  U-tt.-r,  l«can*e  yon  can  understand,  if 
they  do  not  join,  there  is  a  loss  towards  the  end  of  its 
shift.     If  a  man  is  afraid  be  is  not  going  to  fill  anotlu-r 
tub,  be  is  not  going  to  do  it  for  the  man  following 

6687.  I  am  not  frightened  of  putting  another  10  per 
cent,  on  that,  and  saying  that  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the 
men  join  shifts  in  Yorkshire?— Well,  you  surprise  me. 

6688.  When  these  factors  are  put  we  ought  to  bare 
some  proof.     I  know  about  five  pits  where  they  do  not 

it  of  all  pits  in  South  Yorkshire.  I  should  have 
liked  to  know  what  is  happening  in  South  Yorkshire,  and 
I  took  it  this  paper  would  hare  told  us.  With  regard  to 
health,  are  you  going  to  admit  in  evidence  that  it  is 
healthy  in  our  deep  mines  in  Yorkshire  for  men  phyiiically 
fit  and  that  we  bare  not  a  fair  amount  of  bronchial  com- 
plaints and  asthma  which  put  men  out  of  being  able  to 
work  ? — I  bare  always  understood  that  the  miner  was  as 
healthy  as  any  other  class  of  labourer  and  that  the 
breathing  of  coal  dust  was  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise because  it  prevented  certain  illnesses. 

6689.  The  figures  do  not  prore  that,  do  they  ?— I  rather 
think  so. 

6690.  Will  yon  gire  us  anr  figures  which  prove  it  ?— I 
cannot,  but  I  think  yon  will  be  able  to  find  that  is  so. 

659X_J£iiWregar<i  to  the  old  theory  of  yours  which  I 
tbougmlaWmen  worn  ont,  that  every  advance  in  wages 
gave  a  bigger  percentage  of  absentees,  did  you  hear  Sir 
Richard  Uedmayne  gire  evidence  yesterday  of  figures 
which  upset  that  theory  ?— I  bad  no  idea  bis  figures  had 
upset  it  in  any  way.  I  thought  that  Sir  Richard  was 
dealing  in  his  percentages  with  the  whole  of  the  people 
employed. 

6692.  Sir  l!i.  lianl  Redmayne  was  dealing  with  figures 
from  South  Yorkshire  snd  several  other  districts  in  the 
Federation?—!   do    not    think    he    divided    them    into 
colliers  snd    trammers  and    other    people    underground 
which  I  have  done.     The  men  working  at  the  face— the 
colliers  and   the   trammers— are    the    men*   who    would 
increase  the  output  by  better  attendance. 

6693.  Where   have    you   got   these   figures  from,   the 
collieries  in  Yorkshire?— These  are  returns  ma-'«  week 
by  week  not  f«r  this  purpose  st  all,  and  have  been  kept 
for  years  now  by  our  own  association. 

6.VJ4.  And  been  sent  to  London  ?— That  I  could  not  say. 
'"..  An  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  know.     We  have  dis- 
puted them  from  time  to  time.     Do  you  keep  a  record  of 
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the  number  of  times  the  miners  were  absent  by  being  sent 
back  at  the  pit  ? — There  is  a  record. 

6596.  How  many  ? — I  cannot  say. 

6597.  Why  did  you  put  up  some  Absentee  Committees 
in  Yorkshire  ?-- They  reduced  the  absentees  considerably 
in  consequence. 

6598.  You  know  we  put  those  up  ? — Yes. 

6599.  We  applied  these  rules  to  workers  and  managers, 
and  the  first  time  a  manager  was  fined  you  said,  "  We  will 
have  no  more  of  that."     Is  that  correct  ?  —Not  as  you  put 
it.    It  would  require  a  long  discourse  to  explain  the  thing 
and  going  through  the  circumstances,  and  we  should  be 
no  nearer  when  we  were  finished. 

6600.  I  put  it  to  you  the  same  night  that  the  manager 
was  fined  25  men  were  fined  before  him  for  absenting 
themselves  from  work,  and  he  caused  65  men  to  play,  ;  nd 
you  would  not  have  any  more  of  the  Absentee  Commutee 
because  the  manager  was  fined  at  Rotherham  ? — In  the 
Agreement   it   said   if   a   train  was   late   the   men  were 
allowed  to  go  to  work,  and  you  tried  to  contend  a  tvam 
was  a  traia. 

6601.  I  put  it  again.    Did  that  break  up  the  Committees, 
because  the  manager  would  not  be  fined  ? — I  think  it  did, 
undoubtedly,  because  a  tram  and  train  were  contended  to 
be  two  different  things. 

6602.  Air.  Sidney   Webb  :    The   question   is   what   ths 
Committee  did  hold  ? — That  is  what  the  Committee  held. 

6603.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :    Which   Committee  ?  —  In 
South  Yorkshire  you  had  not  tram  included  in  the  agree- 
ment    In  West  Yorkshire  you  had  tram  included.     You 
tried  to  contend  although  it  was  not  in  South  Yorkshire  and 
it  ought  to  be  inferred,  and  we  would  not  agree  to  that. 

6604.  With  regard  to  conveyors     Do  you  know  there 
are  managers  that  have  caused  the  introduction  of  con- 
veyors in  Yorkshire?--!  know  where  they  have  bean  tried 
and  proved  a  failure. 

6605.  The  men  do  not  care  for  them  ?— I  do  not  mean 
where  they  have  refused  to  work  them  but  where  they 
have  been  worked  and  they  have  not  filled  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  they  were  doing  when  they  filled  into  tubs  and 
trammed  it. 

6606.  Where  was  this  case? — My  own  colliery.     They 
are  all  pulled  out  and  lying  in  the  gateways  doing  nothing. 

6607.  Handcross.     Take  another  colliery.     There  would 
be  about  two  tons  per  man  psr  shift.     When  they  got  no 
conveyor  how  much  did  they  get  when  they  abolished  the 
tramway  ? — I  did   not   know   they   had  trams  there,     I 
thought  they  started  from  the  pit  bottom. 

6608.  Was  it  30  hundredweight  psr  man  per  shift  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you.     In  that  particular  case  it  was  worked, 
I  think,  piece  work,  in  most  cases  it  is  worked  by  day  work. 

660'J.  Some  places  are  worked  by  tonnage  ?- -That  is  a 
piece-work  rate. 

6610.  Not  tonnage.     You  refer  in  your  note  to  a  third 
shift  ? — That  is  so. 

6611.  You  do  not  suppose  that  Yorkshire  miners  will 
run  to  a  third  coal  shift  ? — I  think  I  have  said  I  do  not 
think  they  would. 

6612.  I  do  not  think  they  will.     I  think  we  are  clear  on 
that.     On  page  3  you  say  something  about  reduction  of 
hours.     The   surfacemen   have   already  had  their  wages 
very  considerably  advanced  and  their   hours  continued. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the  standard  rate  of  wage  for  able-bodied 
men  was  3s.  7J.  a  day?  — Which  class  of  men  do  you 
refer  to  ? 

6613.  The  class  of  men  that  is  largely  covered  by  the 
wages  5s.  4d.     The  standard  before  was  3s.  7d.  for  able- 
bodied  men  V — I  cannot  find  a  3s.  7d. 

6614.  I  put  it  again,  you  made  an  agreement  in  1U1.">  to 
raise  it  to  3s.  lOd.  ? — I  am  trying  to  find  a  3s.  4d.     I  am 
trying  to  find  what  you  are  asking.     I  think  it  is  3s.  lOd. 
you  are  referring  to. 

6615.  No,  you  raised  it  to  3s.  lOd.  ?— I  have  3s.  loJ. 
down.     You  must  explain  there  was  on  that  26i  per  cent. 

6616.  That  was  all  there  was,  26J  par  cent.  ? — It  was  a 
different  percentage  to  whit  it  is  now  calculated  upon. 

6617.  As  a  matter  of   fact,  they  were  earning  wages 
that  were  not  as  good  as  some  corporation  employees  at 
that  time  ? — Of  course,  they  have  had  big  advances. 

6618.  The   big  advances  brought  tham  to   about  the 
same,  10s.  9d.  ?— 10s.  9d. 

G619.  With  regard  to  shorter  hours,  would  you  argue 
that  winding  eiigiuemeii's  hours  ought  not  to  be  reduced 
oven  more  than  six  hours  with  these  big  pits  and  powerful 
engines  which  they  have  to  contend  with  ? — No  ;  in  many 


cases  with  big  pits  and  powerful  engines  the  winding 
enginemen  are  relieved. 

6620.  You  say  so,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  you.  We- 
know  it  is  more,  and  you  do  too.  Do  you  contend  they 
ought  to  work  longer  hours  than  six  ? — I  think  they  are 
not  distressed  by  working  the  eight.  They  have  six  at 
week  ends. 

(iii'.M.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  that  the  enginemen's 
hours  should  not  be  more  than  four,  for  a  man  to  do  his 
duty,  with  those  powerful  engines? — I  think  you  know 
somewhere  where  four  is  worked  ;  two  on  and  two  off. 

6622.  I  do  not  know  any.     Do   you   contend  that  an 
ordinary  surfaceman   and   boiler  fixer,   and   these  other 
people,  have  a  right  to  work  49  hours  a  week  as  they  are 
at   present  ? — I  have  said  so  far  as  1  am   personally  con- 
cerned they  ought  to  have  their  hours  the  same  as  similar 
men  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion.    I  mean  that  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  craftsmen. 

6623.  There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  put  to  you 
on  your  case.     During   this  period  of  control  you  have 
been  limited  to  development,  have  you   been  working  the 
worst  part  of  your  mines  that  will  take  some  time  and 
expense   to   develop   owing   to   this   expensive    develop- 
ment ;     I   do  not  suppose  you  accept  this  statement,  do 
you  ?     We  have  been  down  ths  pits  and  seen  ? — I  think 
you  would   be  able  to   find  out  whether  the  statement  is 
perfectly  correct,  whether  you  have  been  down  the  pits  or 
not.     In  all  districts  there  are  many  pits  with  thin 
which  were  stopped  entirely  and  will  not  be  re-opened. 

6624.  And  were  being  stopped  because  the  men  refused 
to  work,  as  they  could  not  get   the  wages  ? — That  is  not 
correct. 

6625.  It  is  right,  and  if  I  tell  you  they  have  been  saving 
hundreds  of  yards  of  the  best  workable  coal,  what  then? — 
They  are  not  very  patriotic. 

6626.  Anyway,  it  is  true? — I  do  not  kuow.     I  am  only 
replying  to  your  questions. 

Sir  Arthur  Duel-ham  :  Mr.  Smith  gave  us  a  figure 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Commission  of 
95  per  cent,  of  the  shifts  joining  in  Yorkshire  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  shift  agreeing  to  join  on  with  another  shift. 
That  figure  is  interesting  to  us.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Smith 
where  we  can  get  those  figures  ;  I  mean  the  actual  figures 
there  ? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  It  would  take  us  a  couple  of  days 
to  get  them  for  you.  . 

Sir  Arthur  Daokham  :  Another  point  is  this  with 
regard  to  the  increase  in  the  work  of  conveyors.  We  have 
had  several  differences  of  opinion  on  that  here.  If  Mr. 
Smith  can  give  us,  as  he  stated,  and  I  am  certain  be  can, 
from  the  collieries  where  they  get  an  increase  by  the  work 
of  conveyors  of  coal  getting  that  will  help  the  Commission 
in  arriving  at  some  of  their  decisions  later  on. 

Chairman  :  I  am  sure  Mr.  Smith  will  help  us  all  he  can. 

6627.  Mr.  -I ,  thur  Jiulfour  :  You  know  an  estimate  was 
given  of  8s.  2d.  a  ton  as  being  the  increase  that  is  likely  to 
occur  from  the  30  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  8  to  6.     Making  all  allowances,  that 
would  be  an  estimate? — Yes. 

6628.  That  figure  does  not  agree  with  the  figure  you 
have  given  us? — It  would  probably  vary  in  every  district. 

6629.  The  figure  you  gave  us  is  for  your  district  ? — 
South  Yorkshire. 

6630.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  in  pence  or  shillings 
per  ton  of  coal  raised  of  the  savings  you  think  might  be 
effected  by  real  concentration  of  mechanical  appliances 
and   other   improvements  ? — That    depends    to    a    large 
extent  as  to  whether  the  men  are  going  to  accept  them  in 
a  different  way  to  what  they  have  done  in  the  past.     My 
experience  has  been,  they  have  been  antagonistic  to  the 
introduction    of    machinery   and    they    have    not    been 
prepared  to  meet  us  in  the  getting  process  when  intro- 
duced, so  obviously  the  output  has  not  improved  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done. 

Ot531.  Do  you  consider  the  best  way  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  increase  of  wage  and  shorter  hours  and  improved 
standard  of  living  by  the  miners  is  by  increased  produc- 
tion i1 — That  is  the  only  way,  I  think,  increased  produc- 
tion. 

6632.  Are  the  miners  prepared  to  help  you  to  give  that 
increased   production   to   solve   their   problem  ? — By  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  in  the  past  they 
have  «ot  been  prepared.     That  is  my  statement. 

6633.  If  the  whole  of  your  coal  gettel-s  worked  on  a 
tonnage  rate  would  that  increase  your  output  ? — They  do. 
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6634.  If  they  all  work  on  a  tonnage  rate  in  your  mines 
and  were  paid  on  the  bans  of  the  total  output  from  the 
pit,  would  that  increase  your  output  ?  —  I  do  not  think 
that  is  possible. 

6635.  What  would  be  the  difficulty  ?—  You  could  not  do 
our  stone  work  by  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  produced. 

hat  is  a  varying  quantity.     It  isdone  by  piecework  rates, 
bat  not  fixed  on  the  tonnage. 

6636.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  fix  on  a  basis  rate  all 
workers  of  different  grades  and   pay   a   bonus   on    the 
total  tonnage  raised  each  month  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  so.     Each  district  would  vary.     There 
would  be  a  separate  price  for  each  district.     The  number 
of  person*  employed  in  one  district  might  be  three  or  four 
times  the  number  in  another. 

6637.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  yon  could  induce  the 
miners  not  only  to  increase  the  tonnage  by  their  efforts 
but    assist    in    the    introduction    of    every    mechanical 

;i  I  '  ,  1  .  i  •    • 

6638.  Mr.  Htrbtrt  Smith  :    Ton  can  get  it   from  the 
Yorkshire  Miners'  Association?—  If  machines  were  intro- 
duced and  conveyers  were  introduced  and  the  miners  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  saving  in  labour  by  an  equivalent 
redaction  or  i  proportionate  reduction  in  the  cost  there 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  output.     If  there  is  no. 
redaction  at  all  in  the  fixed  prices  paid  for  getting  coal  by 
hand  and  the  machine  was  introduced  they  take  care  it 
doe*  not  increase  the  price  at  all  ;  it  simply  reduces  the 

;,'...      ;.-     •      | 

6639.  Mr.   Arthur   Balftmr  :   Is  it  beyond  anybody's 
ingenuity   to   find   some  method    by   which    the   whole 
workers  in  a  pit  are  interested  in  iu  output,  and  it  is 
their  interest  to  inert  ase  the  output  of  tons  per  person 
working  ?  —  Yon  could  not  pay  everybody  on  a  tonnage 
rate. 

6640.  You  could  nay  them  on  a  base  rate  and  pay  then 
on  the  tonnage  at  the  end  ef  the  month  ?—  Every  man  is 
paid  on  piecework  or  tonnage  rate,  or  so  much  per  yard, 
or  many  other  ways  that  piecework  i*  arranged  ;  that  is 
already  in  erietenoe. 

6641.  There  is  no  other  inducement  you  can  suggest  to 
as  by  which  we  could  make  it  to  the  advantage  and  inte- 
rest of  the  workers  in  any  wmy  to  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  ton*  possible?  —  No,  I  cannot  sae  bow  it  can 
be  done. 

6642.  With  regard  to  the  advance  of  30  per  cent 

e  advance  is  a  very  unm 

factory  method  of  advancing  wages  with  regard  to  the 
lower  paid  workers?—  The  lower  paid  workers  in  this 
instance  have  already  bad  considerably  greater  advances 


you  not  eonsjdar  the  percentage  advance  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory 
lower  pi 
instance 
than  the  higher  paid.' 

6643.  Thirty  percent,  on  40s.  is  a  very  different  number 
of  -hilling*  per  week  to  30  per  cent,  on  £5?— It  is  not  a 
propei  way  to  do  it  if  yon  want  to  make  the  advances 
agree  in  all  cases. 

6644.  Would  not    one  method  of  improving  the  ap- 
pliance need  in  a  pit  be  to  have  a  Research  Committee, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Scientific  Research  ' 
mittee  snider  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  mine  owners 
and   representative*  of  the   worker*,  with  a  permanent 
secretary,  to  investigate  in  all  the  different  appliances 

ag  oat  and  kr«p  in  touch  with  improvements  in  every 
r  country  ?— That  would  be  a  good  idea. 
6646.  And  purchase  soch  appliance*  ind  tiring  t>>> 
his  country  and  have  them  properly  tested  here  ? — Yes. 

6646.  Yon  see  no  difficulty  in  that  at  all  ?-   I 

6647.  What  is  the  real  objection  to  a  miner  working 
three  shift*  ?   -I  do  not  know.     They  always  have  objected 

-kfthirv  to  working  three  »hift».     Mr.  Smith  has  said 
to-day  if  we  attempted  to  do  it  now  they  would  object. 

6648.  It  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  reduction  in 
,e considerably  -.•  were  men  available.     I  •!•• 
link  it  i*  possible  to  get  the  number  of  men  to  do  it 

at  the  present  time. 

6649.  It  has  hern  pat,  that  the  great  difficulty  is  the 
question  of  repairs  ;  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  and  so 

• 
6660.  Is  that  an  insuparable  difficulty  '.' — I  do  not  think 

ould  do  it  in  nix  hours. 

6651.  Mr.  Evan  William*  :  You  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  Durham  ? — Eight  year*  and  the  time  I  wax 

ig  my  time  as  well. 

6662.  We  bad  some  talk  about  Durham  at  the  begin- 
ning of  inir  proceedings.  I  think  it  was  rather  contended 
that  the  Durham  system  was  more  beneficial  to  output 


than  the  rest  of  the  country's  system.  Is  the  Durham 
system  applicable  at  all  to  Yorkshire  ?— The  Durham 
system  that  I  know  about  is  22  years  ago  and  at  that  time 
there  were  two  systems  of  working  the  collieries.  I  mean 
at  one  it  was  from  6  to  4  with  two  shifts  of  coal  getters 
and  one  shift  of  people  to  follow  them.  The  other  was 
three  shifts  of  coal  getters  and  two  shifts  of  people  to 
follow  them.  If  I  understand  correctly  the  present  appli- 
cation would  alter  that.  They  would  have  to  have  one 
shift  to  follow  one  shift  of  coal  getters  the  same  as  we  have 
in  Yorkshire  to-day. 

6653.  There  are  some  remarkable  figures  of  the  output 
per  person  employed  underground  from  Durham  as  com- 
pared with  Yorkshire.     Have  you  any  explanation  to  give 
us  with  regard  to  them  ?      In   1887   the  rate  per    man 
employed  was  483  tons  per  annum.     In  1913  it  was  313 
tons  per  man  employed.     That  is  a  reduction  of  170  tons 
per  man  employ  i*l  nadwvroond  per  annum.    In  Yorkshire 
the  output  per  man  employed  in  1887  was  371  tons  ami  in 
1913  344  tons,  a  reduction  of  only  28  tons  as  against   170 
for  Durham.    Have  you  any  explauatiou  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  to  give  with  regard  to 
that? — I  do  not  know  why  there  should  have  been  as 
great  a  difference  as  that.     I  presume  in  Durham  they  will 
not  be  winding  coal  now  the  same  length  of  time  as  when 
I  was  there.     They  will  have  the  boys  working  on  the  shift 
following  the  coal,  getter  working  a  shorter  number  of 
hours  than  then.     At  that  time  they  worked  10  hours  and 
probably  now  they  are  working  considerably  les«. 

6654.  At  present  in    Durham   they  work  seven  hours 
bank   to   bank?— The  alterations  will  have  taken  place 
because  the  men  who  do  what  we  call  "  tramming*,"  what 
they  call  "putting,"  will  have  worked  much  shorter  hours 
in  i)urham  since  1  was  there  than  they  did  then. 

6666.  In  that  case  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  pr 
system  in   Durham  that  this  great  reduction  has  taken 
place?— I,  think  that 

6666.  The  introduction   of   the  seven   hours  bank  to 
bank  ? — I  cannot  see  anything  else  that  could  do  it. 

< .  In  answer  to  Mr.  Balfonr's  question  with  regard 
to  piecework  yon  said  as  far  aa  possible  everything  was 
being  done  by  piecework  at  the  present  time?— I  think 
that  is  so. 

6668.  Do  yon  find  in  Yorkshire  there  is  opposition?  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  an  extension  of  piecework  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  there  is. 

6669.  Do  you  know  it  is  a  part  of  the  '  •dera- 
tion'* policy  to  abolish  piecework  ?— They  talk  of  waiiting 
everything  on  day  rate. 

6660.  What  effect   would   that   have  on   output?  -It 
would  seriously  reduce  it. 

6661.  Ami  increase  the  cont?— And  increase  the  coat. 

6662.  If  as  Mr.  Smith  said  on  the  point  mentioned  by 
Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  that  at  present  95  per  cent,  of  the 
men  on  two  shifts  had  joined  their  earning*,  there  is  very 
little  left  far  improvement  in  that  respect  ?— Nothing  at 
all  I  think. 

6663.  Mr.J.  T.  h'nrgif  :  In   being  examined  yon  were 
asked  how  you  ascertained  the  time  of  the  piecework  at 
the  face— how  the  time  taken  for  his  meals  was  ascer- 
tained?—Yon  simply  ascertain  from  the  deputies. 

6664.  Mr.  Smith  objected  to  your  giving  information 
tee  you  cannot  calculate  it?— It  is  calculated  in  the 
way  as  all  the  other  information. 

6»56.y  fae  pieceworker   working  at   the   face   requires 
food?— And  gets  it. 

•  Fifteen  nun  it--  or  2"  I  minutes  is  not  an  unreason- 
able time  to  allow  him  to  have  that  food  ?— It  is  only  fair 
to  say  there  is  no  fixed  time  for  taking  it ;  he  only  takes 
it  as  r< 

I  With  regard  to  mechanical  coal  getters  while  pro- 
bably the  miner  does  not  place  any  visible  obstacle  in  ;li,- 
way  of  tlie  introduction  of  coal  getting  machinery,  I  think 
the  coalowners  know  an  a  fact  that  they  do  not  encourage 
the  introduction  of  it  ?— I  have  stated  that  repeatedly. 

6668.  They  give    so    little    encouragement    that    the 
machinery  in  very  often  taken  out  and  scrapped  ? — Yes. 

9.  And  they  go  back  to  coal  getting  by  band  ?— Thai 
is  right. 

6670.  With   the   full  support  of  the   miners   f»r   tho 
introduction  of  machinery  are  yon  satisfied  there  would 
tie  a  great  deal  more  of  it  used? — I  am   certain   there 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  used  and  the  output  would  In- 
increased. 

6671.  The  output  |».-r  man   in   this  country  would  be 
very  much  increased  ?—  That  is  so. 
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6672.  Are  you  satisfied  the  reduced  hours  would  mean 
reduced  output  of  coal? — It  could  not  be  anything  else. 

6673.  You  will   admit  in   the  future  it  may  hare  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  output  V  -At  once. 

6674.  No  matter  what  remedial  measures  you  take?  — 
They  would  take  time. 

6675.  Suppose  you  could  adapt  them  it  would  take  some 
very   considerable  time  before  you   came  back  to  your 
present   output,  if   that   is  ever   possible  ? — Yes,   many 
years. 

6676.  Take  the  present  moment  when  this  nation  is  in 
desperation  for  coal  to  introduce  these  things  into  the 
country  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  ? — Yes. 

6677.  It  is  the  wrong  time  to  adopt  any  measure  to 
reduce  the  output  of  coal  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

6678.  It  is  against  the  national  interest  to  reduce  the 
output  at  the  present  moment  ?— Yes,  decidedly. 

6679.  Later  on  the  improvements  that  the  workmen 
desire  may  be  got  without  having  such  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  country  ? — They  could  not  choose  a  worse  time 
than  the  present. 

6680.  Regarding  research  work,  you  know  I  suppose 
the  coal-masters  are  considering  the  question  of  research? 
— That  is  so. 

6681.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  :  About  this  question  of  ab- 
senteeism.    Mr.  Gibson  was  asked  if  he  had  auy  figures  as 
to  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  management.     He  said 
we  must  ask  the  witnesses  from  the  district  with  regard  to 
it.     Have  you  those  figures  ? — The  loss  of  time  from  the 
management. 

6682.  Cases  of  men  being  turned  back  from  the  work  ? 
— I  have  not. 

6683.  Are  those  figures  available  ? — I  should  think  not. 

6684.  Do  the  managers  keep  a  record  of  the  time  lost 
due  to  the  men  and  not  the  time  lost  due  to  the  manage- 
ment.     Is    not    that    a    one-sided    proceeding? — It    is 
probably    in   a   certain   sense,   but    in   cases   where   the 
management  or  the  men  have  not  the  slightest  control  it 
would  be  difficult  to  differentiate  whether  the  fault  was 
due  to  the  management  or  due  to  the  men. 

6685.  It  would  include  such  cases  where  some  break- 
down of  organisation  took  place  which  might  have  been 
avoided.     I  am  sure  you  are  anxious  to  be  fair.     When 
talking  of  absenteeism  and  increase  of  output  we  want  to 
know  the  loss  of  output   caused  by  the  management  as 
much  as  any  loss  of  output  caused  by  the  men.     May  I 
ask  for  those  figures  if  they  are  available. 

Chairman  :  I  have  made  a  note  of  what  you  want,  and 
I  have  made  a  note  they  shall  be  inquired  for. 

Sir  Arthur  'Duckham  :  Do  you  want  the  ones  the 
management  cannot  help  or  those  they  can  help  ? 

Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney  :  I  want  them  classified. 

Chainuan  :  Voluntary  or  involuntary. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Yes. 

6686.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney  :  It  is  essential  to  get  at  these 
figures  unless  we  are  going  to  waive  the  question  of  ab- 
senteeism.    The  mine  owners  have  no  right  to  criticise  the 
absenteeism  on  the  part  of  the  men   if  it  is  due  to  the 
management  ? — You  can  ask  for  them  but  I  do  not  think 
you  will  get  them. 

6687.  In  statement  No.  4  of  the  figures  you  put  in,  you 
give  a  comparison  of  pre-war  wages  and  present  wages? — 
That  is  right. 

6688.  In  the  last  column  of  that  statement  you  give  the 
total  advance  over  column  1,  column  1  being  the  pre-war 
wage  ? — That  is  correct. 

6689.  The  total   advance  appears  to  range   from   the 
lowest  figure  of  75  per  cent,  to  the  highest  figure  of  88'24 
per  cent.  ? — Up  to  and  including  coal  getters. 

6690.  Those  are  the  only  ones  you  can  give  ? — I  gave 
you  all  bricklayers  and  boys. 

6691.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  staff,  but  actual  mine 
workers  ?• — That  is  correct. 

6692.  Have  you  compared  those  figures  with  the  rise  of 
the  cost  of  living  ? — The  cost  of  living,  I  think  you  said, 
was  114  per  cent. 

6693.  The  last  figure  with  regard  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  was  120  per  cent.  ?• — We  include  coal.     That 
would  want  to  be  excluded  from  these  wages  in  question. 

6694.  That  is  quite  correct.    Coal  does  not  form  a  very 
large   proportion   of   a   family's  expenditure  ? — It    is   a 
serious  item  for  every  class  of  labour. 

6695.  I  suggest  to  you  your  figures,  as  far  as  they  go,  show 
that  though  the  money  wages  ha-\e  risen  the  real  wages 
have  fallen.     T»  not  that  correct  ? — I  do  not  follow  you. 


6696.  The  money  wage  is  what  a  man  gets  in  a  week. 
The  real  wage  is  what  he  can  buy  with  what  he  gets.     If 
the  prices  have  risen  in  proportion  to  such  wage  and  the 
others  have  fallen  ?— You  mean  he  has  not  had  114  per 
cent.  ? 

6697.  Yes?— He   has    not    had    that.     He   does    not 
require  all  his  wages  for  the  purpose  of  buying  things 
that  cost  114  per  cent.  more. 

6698.  Mr.  Evans  Williams  :  Is  the  war  wage  included 
in  the  figure  ? — The  war  wage  is  included  in  the  figure. 

6699.  Mr.  R.  U.  Tawney  :  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  on  the  figures  you  put  in  the  miners  are  worse  off 
now  than  before  the  war  ? — I  do  not  think  the  class  you 
refer  to  are  any  better  off. 

6700.  That  is  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
The   figures   actually  suggest   they  are  worse  off  ?— Of 
course  you  are  dealing  with  the  particular  classes  you 
have  named. 

6701.  I  am  dealing  with  the  classes  for  which  you  have 
given  figures  ? — I  have  given  a  lot  more. 

6702.  Take  the  right  baud  column,  total  advance  over 
column  1  ? — If  you  go  further  down  some  classes  have 
had  200  per  cent,  on  the  same  page. 

6703.  Boys,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

6704.  I  will  give  you  the  boys  if  you  will  give  me  the 
adults  ?— That  is  right. 

6705.  You   have   been   asked   several   questions  as   to 
whether   the   output  would  not  be  increased,  and  there 
has,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  been  some  suggestion  it  has 
been  the  miners'  fault  if  it  has  not  been  increased.     Did 
you  hear  the  evidence  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  ? — I  did. 

6706.  Do  you  know  he  gave  us  a  long  list  of  measures 
by  which  the  output  could  be  increased  ? — -I  heard  that. 

6707.  Did   you   hear  him  say  the   present   system  of 
individual    ownership   of    collieries   is   extravagant   and 
wasteful  ? — I  think  that  is  part  of  his  proof. 

6708.  Again,  is  it  not  relevant  in  considering  output  to 
lay  considerable  stress  upon  these  economies  in  produc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  method  of  increasing  production 
by  their  considering  whether  tho  miners  ought  to  be  asked 
to  forego  shorter  hours  ? — Would  not  it  be  better  to  test 
the  improvement  from  the  arrangement  you  are  suggest- 
ing now. 

6709.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  test  it.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  improvements  have  not  been  intro- 
duced  if   Sir   Richard   Redmayne's  evidence   is  correct, 
except  in  certain  places,  that  is  to  say,  any  deficiency  in 
output  is  partly  due  to  the  faults  of  management  ? — I 
do   not   know  that  there  is  much  due  to  the  faults  of 
management  as  far  as  output  is  concerned. 

6710.  If  that  is  your  opinion,  that  ia  your  opinion.     I 
only  put  we  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

6711.  Sir  L.  Chiozza   Money:    Kindly   tell   me   what 
allowance  you  have  made  in  your  calculation  for  the  fall 
in  price  of  stores  or  the  possible  fall  in  price  of  stores  ? 
—There  would  possibly  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  timber 
but  there  would  be  more  used  proportionately.    The  main 
roads  will  require  some   heavy  timber  for  maintenance 
whether  the  mine  is  working  five  hours  or  seven.     That 
does  not  depend  upon  the  output ;  it  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  road  that  is  to  be  maintained  as  an  outlet 
for  the  coal.     There  is  the  same  breakage  of  timber  there 
and  possibly  a  larger  breakage  on  the  face  when  working 
a  shorter  time.     It  is  generally  found  when  working  a 
shorter  time  you  use  more  timber. 

6712.  Have  you  considered  the  present  output  if  reduced 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  number  of  men,   I  do  not  say 
derogatorily,    who    were   inferior   to    the    normal    men 
because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  best  men  for  the  war  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible  that  has  affected  output  because  a 
large  number  of   men  who  had  retired  altogether  from 
the  mines  felt  it  their  duty  to  come  back  and  work  in  the 
mine   who  were  older  than  the  people  taken  from  the 
mines. 

6713.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  before  the  war  the  normal 
output  was  270,000,000  tons  ?— That  is  about  right. 

6714.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's 
ostimate  of   the   possible  reduction   in   output,  and   not 
yours,  and  if  we  accept  his  amendment  which  I  hope  he 
will  forgive  me  for  mentioning 

Chairman  :  I  will  circulate  it  now.  I  am  going  to  ask 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  to  explain  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  think  it  better  to  have  it  in 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  own  evidence.  I  urn  sure  Sir 
Leo  will  agree  to  that. 
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Si'  L.  Chioaa  Money  :  It  was  brought  out  in  my  cross- 
examination  hut  nigh'. 

L-hum  .-  It  was  a  wrong  figure  that  was 
brought  out,  I  understand. 

6715.  Sir  L.  Ckio&i  Money  :  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's 
estimate  was  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  He  said  that 
!0  per  ount.  must  be  less  because  of  the  omissions  that  had 
been  made  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  and  therefore  the  reduction  on 
normal  output  would  be  something  lees  than  20  per  cent, 
f  it  were  20  per  cent,  on  the  270,000,000  the  amount 
would  be  not  far  from  the  1918  aggregate  ?— If  I  remember 
correctly,  Sir  Richard  said  the  reduction  would  be  26- 
something  per  cent.  ;  but  the  remedial  measures  would 
reduce  it  to  20  per  cent. 

:  it  wss  not  a  question  of  remedial  measures  ? 
•I  think  that  is  what  be  said  yesterday.     I  think  it  was 
86-2  per  cent ,  speaking  from  memory. 

It  is  not  a  <|uestion  of  remedial  mean u res  at  all. 
He  said,  baring  accounted  for  certain  questions  as  to  the 
rate  of   productivity   per   hour   the    reduction    came  to 
!1  per  cent.,  which  he  thought  the  immediate  effect.     He. 
said  that  as  the  remedial  measures  operated  the  reduction 
woold  be  mitigated. 
Sir  Arthur  Ductkam  :  It  was  hypothetical. 

L.  Ckiona  Money :  There  it  put  a  perfectly 
fair  question  to  this  witness.  I  am  speaking  in  Si'r 
Richard  Redmayne's  presence,  and  I  say  that  fairly 
represents  bis  statement  ?— I  did  not  answer  wrongly  on 
purpose  to  mUropreeent  anything.  I  said  from  mam 
I  think  be  said  262  per  cent,  which  wa«  altered  to  21  per 
.  •) 

1  He  said  2)  per  cent,  was  a  fair  estimate  in  bis 
opinion,  and  it  i«  a  i  opinion  baaed  on  great  knowledge  a -id 
of  toe  immediate  facts.  I  pot  it  tint  20  p  >r  cent,  reduc1 
would  only  bring  the  normal  production  of  this  country 
down  to  about  the  ftgare  obtained  in  191H  (with  all 
the  miners  back,  including  the  best  men)— will  you  answer 
that?— Will  yon  repeat  that  question  :  I  do  not  grasp 
wb 

6720.  I  aay  the  normal  output  of  tbis  country  was  about 
•OU  tons  If  we  accept  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's 
estimate  of  the  reduction  that  brings  the  output  down, 
supposing  all  the  men  to  be  back,  including  the  best  men, 
to  just  about  the  actual  output  in  1918?— I  see  what  yon 
mean.  Too  mean  by  the  introduction  of  these  men 
daring  the  war  whom  you  said  were  not  as  efficient  as  the 
others,  sssoming  they  all  remain,  which  they  have  not 
done,  a  Urge  number  have  left,  the  output  would  remain 
the  tame  as  before  ? 

Yes  ?— In  my  'opinion,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
will  remain  as  it  was  or  not 

'  That  is  your  opinion.  I  put  a  particular  ques- 
tion on  Sir  Richard  Rcdmayne's  evidence.  It  is  usakss 
to  fence  with  tbis  ?— I  do  not  accept  his  estimate. 

6723    Will  you,  with  all  doe  respect  to  your  opinion, 
make  it  an  assumption    'Does  it  not  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  normal  output  to  the  actual  output  of   1  • 
<>r  thereabouts  ?— Yon  have  to  take  into  consideration 
these  men  that  came  in  are  not  remaining  in  the  mine. 

•  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  men  coming  back  from  the 
war  are  in  many  respects  better  ?— It  is  a  fact  that  a 
Urge  number  of  the  poor  fellow*  hare  been  killed  and  a 
large  number  will  not  come  back  again. 

6725.  Is  not  that  tr>:'  ••  I  know  the  facts.  I  know 
the  date  when  the  War  Cabinet  ordered  the  last  batch  of 
men  t<>  France.  I  was  present.  I  know  they  at  least  are  not 
maimed  and  not  killed,  and  they  are  coming  back  as  well 
aa  before?— I  beard  South  Yorkshire  state  they  bad  a 
tremendous  death  mil 

6786.  That  i*  tone,  bat,  it  is  not  true  many  went 
and  returned  because  the  war  came  to  an  end,  fortun- 
ately ?— From  the  hat  comb  out  a  Urge  number  came  back. 
I  put  it  to  you  again  that  it  is  highly  probabl-  in 
spite  of  the  redaction  of  output  we  may  rery  nearly  reach 
the  year's  aggregate  in  U18  ?— I  cannot  agree  with  yon. 

6728.  To  the  extent  to  which  that  is  realised  yon  will 
bare  to  make  a  considerable  amendment  in  your  figure*  of 
toe  extra  cost  of  output  per  ton  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

67».  YO»J  do  not  agree  ?— No.  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
did  not  estimate  for  an  indirect  increase  in  cost. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  "indirect  increase  in 
coat"?— Due  to  stores  I  will  ?ive  you  th>-  item,  if  you 
like  ;  the  innreassil  number  of  men  yon  are  compelled  to 
hare  for  o_nly  a  6-bowr  nhift  on  the  surface  ;  yon  will 
b*vp  windine  men.  pump  men.  fjn 


men,   firemen,    as    yon    cannot   do  without    a    shift    of 
those. 

673.1.  On  the  question  of  stores,  is  it  not  a  fact  the  pit 
wood  went  up  three  or  four  times  the  cost  during  the 
war  ?— It  is  a  fact. 

6732.  Is  it  not  a  fact  it  will  go  down  again  ? — It   is  a 
fact  it  will  go  down  again,  aud  that    wiil   be   counter- 
balanced  by  increased  consumption.     That   will  go    up 
with  the  price  of  coal. 

6733.  Will  oats  go  up  with  price  of  coal  ?— Oats  are  a 
fixture  now. 

6734.  Will  not  many  of  the  other  things  come  down  ? — 
It  is  doubtful  if  oats  will  come  down. 

6735.  They  will  not  come  down  to  the  old  figure,  but  a 
lower  figure  than  the  present  figure? — They  will  have  to 
come  down. 

6736.  Have  you  made  an  allowance  for  that? — Yes, 
I  hare  considered  the  items  of  stores  that  have  gone 
up.     They  are  all  stores,  which  are  more  or  lees  made 
up  of  iron  and  steel,  and  that  will  go  up. 

6737.  That  only   covers  a    part   of   the  stores.     It 
does  not  cover  timber  or  hay.     It  does  not  cover  ex- 
plosives,    to    a    certain    extent.      Surely    explosives 
cannot  continue  at  the  height;  that  is  purely  a  war 
height;   a   quite    abnormal    price?— There   are   other 
things  that  will. enter  the  charges  aa  well  aa  wages, 
which  will,  in  my  opinion,  increase  and  make  up  the 
money  I  hare  said.     Rates  and  taxes  will  increase. 

6738.  If  you  count  them  as  item*  in  production? — 
They  hare  to  be  paid  for.    General  charges  will  in- 
oreaaa;  colliery  consumption  will  increase  and  the  coal 
burnt  by  the  workmen. 

'.  The  colliery  consumption  will  increase? — Yes. 

'.  TheCoalConimisHiot)  which  preceded  this  Com- 
mission and  several  Committees  since,  have  already 
decided  that  collieries  burn  too  much  coal? — I  am 
comparing  the  coal  that  will  have  to  be  burnt  if  we 
have  a  6-hour  shift  instead  of  8. 

6741.  Do  not  you  think  that  will  be  compensated  for 
bv   checking    the    great    waste  of    coal    in    collieries 
(firmer Ires? — If  we  nave  more  men  they  require  more 
home  coal.     If  they  are  getting  their  home  coal  at  a 
considerably   lea*  price  than   the  market  value,  that 
will  be  an  increase  in  cost;  that  is  all  included  in  my 
estimate. 

6742.  That   is  taking  no  account  whatever  of  the 
point  I  have  put  to  you  that  the  return  of  the  men 
from  the  Army  will  bring  up  the  aggregate  output 
to  the  aggregate  of  1918,'  which  you  refuse  to  accept? 
•  I   do   not  think  the  men   will   return   to  make  up 
what   we  had   before. 

6743.  You  said  the  men   were  antagonistic  to  the 
machinery.     Are  they  antagonistic  to  being  conveyed 
to  their  working  places  in  the  mine?— I  dare  say  some 
would  be. 

6744.  Do  you   really  want  me  to  accept   that  as  a 
common  sense  answer  to  a  perfectly  ;>lain  <|iiest 

— Some  of  them  were.  An  attempt  bad  been  made 
to  ride  them  in  and  they  preferred  to  walk  rather 
than  to  leave  at  the  fixed  time  the  train  left. 

6745.  That  really  does  seem  largely  to  discount  the 
value  of  your  evidence  on  the  question  of  the  men. 

V  Herbert  Smith  :  There  are  a  fair  amount  of 
lunatMBflpBTorkshire. 

674f>  -  /  t'hiozta  Money.  Quite.  On  similar 
ground*  do  you  reject  the  points  made  by  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  with  regard  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  mines?  Do  you  reject  those  grounds  each 
»n-  of  them  as  boin^  worthless?— I  shall  have  to 
deal  with  them  separately. 

6747.  Take  the  points  one  at  a  time.     Tak*  con- 
veyance  of   workers.     You   say   the   minets   will    not 
ride  P— I  say  that  there  will  be  improvement  in  that  if 
we  could  send  them  in. 

6748.  I  thought  you  said  there  would  be  consider 
able  improvement?-' In  riding  them  in? 

6749.  Yes?— I  did  not  say  that. 

6760.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  asked  you  whether  any 
proportion  of  the  men  were  conveyed  to  their  work 
in  the  mine,  and  you  said  it  was  an  increasing  pro- 
portion?— I  said  a  small  proportion.  I  said  it  would 
increase  if  we  could  do  what  I  suggested. 

6751.  Would  there  be  improvement  on  that  sub- 
ject or  not?  Cnn  wr  lum-  :-.  plain  answer?—  Certainly 
there  would. 
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6752.  You  admit  on  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  was 
right? — I  do  not.  because  I  say  it  would  have  to  be 
under  circumstances   which,   at  the  present  moment, 
are  not  permitted. 

6753.  What  are  they? — You  could  not  take  a  man 
ii>    without  having   refuge   holes   every   ten   yards. 

6754.  Assume  the  possibility.     Do  you  contend  the 
men   on   the  whole   would   object   to    be  conveyed  '(— 
1  did  not  say  the  whole,  I  said  there  would  be  some. 

6755.  We   are  not   dealing   with  exceptional  cases, 
but  the  average  man.     Might  I  direct  your  attention 
to   the   fact   it    is   only   reasonable   to  suppose   these 
costs  will  fall  per  ton  by  at  least  Is.  6d.  in  the  next 
few  years? — When  you  say  these  costs   to  which   do 
you   refer? 

6756.  Materials  and  stores  which  are  estimated  for 
tlie  whole  country  at  7s.   3d.    a  ton. — Do  you   mean 
if   the  application  for  30  per  cent,   increase  and  re- 
duction in  hours  is  granted  there  will  be  a  drop  of 
Is.  6d.  a  ton  in  stores? 

6757.  Yes. — Quite  impossible. 

6758.  On  the  assumption  we  get  the  same  output 
for  the  larger   number   of   men? — I   cannot  agree   to 
that. 

6759.  You    admit    there  is    a   possibility    of    a    fall 
in   stores? — There  is  a   possibility  of  a   fall  in  some 
of   them.     There    is  a    quite   certain    fact   there   will 
be  a  fall  in  timber. 

6760.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  eight  hours  upon 
your  collieries? — It  altered  our  system  of  working. 

6761.  Did  it  produce  a  fall  of  output?— Yes. 

6762.  To  what  extent? — I  cannot  say. 

6763.  Has  it  recovered? — No. 

6764.  Do   you    know    it    recovered    for    the    whole 
country? — It  recovered  for   the   whole    country    with 
more  persons  employed. 

6765.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Considerably 
more  persons  employed. 

6766.  The  output   per  person   recovered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent? — I  thought  from  the  figures  put  in 
there  had  been  a  considerable  reduction  per  person, 
particularly   in   Durham. 

6767.  You  are  aware  that  the  aggregate  output  of 
the  collieries  improved? — That  is  so. 

6768.  What  do  you  say  was  the  effect  of  a  general 
application  of  the   Eight  Hours   Act? — It  caused   a 
reduction  at  the  time.     I  thought  it  would  be  worse 

than  it  was,  because  I  supposed  it  was  going  to  be 
different. 

6769.  But  even  as  it  was/were  you  not  pleased  to 
find  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as  you  expected? — Yes. 

6770.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  come  here 
to  express  views  that  are  rather  exaggerated? — No; 
I  do  not,  think  there  is  any  comparison. 

6771.  Sir  Thomas  Eoyden:    I  see  from  your  proof 
that  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business  for 
28  years? — That  is  so. 

6772.  Of  which  21  years  was  spent  in  South  York- 
shire?— Yes. 

6773.  In  the  few  questions  I  propose  to  address  to 
you,  I  would  ask  you  to  answer  from  your  own  ex- 
perience of  your  own  colliery,  as  considerable  doubts 

have  been  thrown  on  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  that  cover  the  whole  district.  When 
the  Eight  Hours  Act  was  brought  in,  did  it  reduce 
the  time  on  the  face  of  your  colliery? — Yes. 

6774.  To  what  extent,  do  you  remember? — I  could 
not  tell  you  that,  but  nothing  like  what  we  expected. 

6775.  But  it  did  reduce  it? — Yes,  it  did  reduce  it. 

6776.  So  that  you  had  some  opportunity  of  forming 
a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  reduction  in  time  did 
or  did  not  induce  the  workers  to  put  a  greater  in- 
tensity  of    effort   into  their   work ;    in    other  words, 
whatever  percentage  of  time  you  lost  at  the  face,  was 
shown  more  or  less  exactly   in  the  reduction  in  the 
output? — I    think    it  was    pretty    well    proportionate 
to  the  time. 

6777.  In  other  words  there  was  no  added  intensity 
of  effort? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

6778.  You  would  infer  from  that,  would  you  not, 
that  a  reduction  of  a  further  2  hours — I  am  assuming 
that  the  reduction  would   all  fall  on  the  time  spent 

at  the  face  would  have  shown  a  proportionate  re- 
ducti<m  in  the  output  pea-  man? — That  is  so. 


6779.  Based  on  that  you  made  a  calculation   that 
the   extra  cost,    owing    to   the    reduction    of     hours, 
would  be  4s.  2d.  a  ton,  and  if  the  additional  wages 
that  are  demanded  were  granted,   there  would  be  a 
further  2s.   lid.   a  ton,  making  altogether  8s.   4d.  a 
ton? — That  is  correct. 

6780.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  conclusion  as 
to  what  the  ultimate  cost  will  be,  because  the  effect  of 
remedial  measures,  whatever  they  are,  would  necess- 
arily   follow   at    a   considerable   interval? — Yes,    they 
arc  bound  to  take  time.  They  could  not  be  introduced 
at  once. 

6781.  On  your  own  estimate,   those  two  items,   tho 
reduction   of   hours   and   the   increase   in   the   wages, 
would  add  8s.  4d.   a  ton  to  the  cost  of  coal? — That 
is  so. 

6782.  That,   of   course,   is   a   mathematical   calcula- 
tion?— That  is  so. 

6783.  In  addition  to  that,  you  make  an  addition  of 
indirect  increases  in  connection  with  stores,  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  so  forth,  partly  on  the  surface  and 

•  partly  in  the  pit,  of  another  Is.  3Jd.? — Yes. 

6784.  Bringing  the  total  cost  to  9s.  7Jd.  per  ton?— 
That  is  so. 

6785.  There  is   a  note  over  the  page  in  your  evi- 
dence that  the  war   wage  cost  might   add   a  further 
shilling? — Yes,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  give  you 
that  now   exactly.     It   would   cost   Is.   3d.    for   York- 
shire. 

6786.  So  that  that  brings  us  up,  assuming  all  thesu 
calculations    are    correct,    to    10s.    lOjd.,    I    think? — 
Yes.     Of  course,  I  have  excluded,  as  I  have  said,  the 
war  wage. 

6787.  I  am  endeavouring  to  summarise  your  proof. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,   in  your  opinion,  speak- 
ing   as    a    practical    man,    if    you    had    to    found 
your  future  policy  on  your  conclusions,  there  would 
be  no  set-off  against  that  in  the  way  of  economy? — 
No,   I  think  I  have  understated  it,   if   anything;   I 
have  tried  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

6788.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:    Is  it   possible  for  you 
to   give  us   any  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to   which 
the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  would  mitigate  it 
by   the   opening  of   new   and   large   collieries   in    the 
keeping  up  of  the  output? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

6789.  That  has  had  a  very  appreciable  effect  on  the 
output,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

6790.  Can  you   tell  me  which   collieries  have   been 
opened    since    the    Eight    Hours   Act? — Most   of    the 
large  collieries  in  our  district  and  in  the  Doncaster 
area. 

6791.  Since  when? — Since  then. 

6792.  I  thought  the  Eight  Hours  Act  cam©  in   in 
1910.     Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  return  of  the 
new   pits   opened   since   the   Eight   Hours   Act   camo 
into  operation?     ' 

6793.  Chairman:    Can  you  give  us  that? — Yes. 

6794.  Mr.    W.    li.    Cooper :    Were   there    any    new 
sinkings  begun  but  not  yet  finished? — Yes,  there  are 
not  many  of  those. 

6795.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges :     Can    you    tell    us    the 
number  of  coal-cutting  machines  you  had  in  the  year 
1914  in  Yorkshire? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

6796.  Can   you   tell    us   how    many    thefe    were    in 
1916? — No,   I   could   not  tell  you   how  many   at  any 
time. 

6797.  The  official   figures  give  the  nuniber  at  802, 
and   they   yielded   a   total   output   of   7,700,000   tons. 
In  the  face  of  those  figures,   can  you  really  suggest 
that  there  is  any  definite  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Yorkshire  miners  to  the  introduction  of  coal-cutting 
machinery? — I  am   not   talking   about  the   Yorkshire 
Mining    Association ;    I    am    talking    about    members 
who  do  object   to   the   introduction  of   machinery. 

6798.  You    are    producing    nearly    as    much    as   the 
highest   district   in   the   country   by   the   coal-cutting 
machinery.     Do  you  really  suggest  that  thes«  figures 
indicate  any   official   opposition   to   the   introduction 
of  <x>»l-cutting  machinery? — I  do  not  know  that  the 
figures  do.       Of  course,   you  have   to   look   at  a   lot 
of   things   before  you   can   settle   a   question   of   that 
kind  by  figures.     It  is  a  question  whether  the  seams 
that  are   being  cut  are  thick  seams  or   thin  seams. 
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6799.  You  rather  led  the  Commission  to  think 
that  tlu-ro  was  some  form  ot  organised  opposition  in 
Yorkshire  to  the  introduction  of  coal-cutting 
machinery? — Ihere  is  an  organised  opposition  to  the 

.e  price  of  coal  cut  by  machinery. 
'.  Is  it  fair  to  suggest  to  the  Commission,    in 
the  light  of  these  figures,   that  there  is  any  opposi- 
•  r  the  principle  of  the  change  from  hand-cutting 
.  hiue-cutting  coal? — I  do  not  think  so,  so  long 
as  you  give  the  same  price. 

toOl.  >'ir  L.  Chiozsa  Money :  l»  not  that  the  whole 
difference  between  us  as  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chine* Do  not  the  Americans  give  the  men  the 
value  of  the  machine,  whereas  you  attempt  to  deny 
it  to  them.-  \Vii.  n  you  introduced  the  machine,  did 
•it  knock  the  rate  down? — When  Mr.  Smith  was 
.i-kiiiy  me  about  this,  he  stated  that  he  knew  cases 

it  had  been  got  for  6d. 

6803.  Mr.  Robert  XmtHi«  :  On  page  3  of  your  proof 
there  is  a  statement  made  that  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to:  You  say : '•  I  am  of  opinion  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  required  both  above  and  below  ground  if  tin 
noun  were  reduced  underground  and  on  the  aur faci- 
as suggested,  as  additional  men  »«uld  be  require*! 
underground  representing  an  increase  of  33}  per  cent. 


of  deputies,  people  employed  in  maintaining  the 
main  roads,  and  return  airways,  and  additional  pump 
men."  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  how  there 
would 'be  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  if  the  hours  were 
reduced? — You  would  have  to  have  deputies  her<>  t<> 
examine  the  place  before  the  men  went  in,  under  the 
Act.  You  could  not  do  it  if  everyone's  hours  wore 
reduced  to  six. 

8603.  You  have  deputies  now  in  Yorkshire?— Yes 
but  they  work  different  hours. 

6804.  The  short  hours  are  at  present  in  force  in 
Yorkshire:-  No,  the  deputies'  hours  are  different. 

6306.  If  the  miners'  hours  were  reduced,  it  would 
simply  mean  that  the  deputies'  hours  would  be  re- 
duced with  them?  — Proportionately. 

6806.  Reduced  down  to  the  same  hours  as  the  men  • 
— That  is  what  would  cause  the  extra  number  to  be 
required. 

6807.  You  are  speaking  here  in  the  presence  of  fifty 
or  sixty  practical  mining  peaple:    do  you  really  say 
that?— I  do. 

6808.  When  you  are  dealing  with  8-hour  shifts?— 
There  must  be  four. 

J/r.  Robert  .Smi/fie :  I  put  it  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  33  per  cent,  increase  in  your  present  deputies. 


(Tke    Witneit  vithdrru-\ 


M*.  WAIXAC»  THOHXKYIBOVT,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


680  in.  1    tii  ink   you    are     the     managing 

tor  of  to*  i  .uiv,   Limited,  of 

i  I  :  '    :    '  ,  ..'  _        .:.  1 

chairman  el  Company  of  Scotland,    u. 

are  submitting  evidence  to  the  Coal  Industry   Cum 

miMion  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Coal  masters'''  —  Ye». 


'.  You  have  been  requested  by  the  So 
master*  to  supply  information  on  their  behalf    is  to 
the  effect  on  the  cost  of  raising  coal  of  granting  the 
miners'  demands  which   are   understood    to  be:  —  <,1) 
That    the    workers  should   receive     a     30    per 
JBCMIMS  on   their  present  earnings,  exclusive   of  tin- 
war  wage,   which  would   then  be  added  to  the   totnl. 

I  oat  the  word  '   six  "  should  be  substitut. 
the  word  "  eight  "  in  the  Kight  Hours  Act,  and  that 
a  similar  i-  >lm  ti»n  should  be  made  in  the  hours  of 
surface    workers    without     any    reduction     in     their 
earnings.    As  to  days  worked,  In  the  Scottish  Coal 
field*,   apart   from    Lanarkshire,   the    working    , 
of   the    Miners'    Union   allows  the   collieries   to  work 
II  days  per  fortnight,  but  in  Lanarkshire  the  Union's 

ir  policy  was  5  days  per  week.  For  a  period 
during  the  war  the  Lanarkshire  Miners'  I  ni.ui 
adopted  an  11  days  per  fortnight  poliry,  but  about 
three  weeks  ago  they  went  back  to  their  old  policy 
of  6  days  per  week.  If  the  miners  wish  to  improve 

standard   of   living  they    have     a    very   simple 
method  of  doing    so    in    Scotland  by   im-rea-nn. 
working  days  to  6  per  week   as  in   all   other  trades. 

regard  to  hours  worked,  the  collieries  in  Soot- 
land  are  almost  all  worked  on  the  •'  one  shift 

>  pie  —  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  coal  drawing 
iihift  of  8  hours.  On  this  shift  practically  all  the 
coal  setting  is  done  and  most  of  the  men  are  em- 
ployed. On  the  other  two  shift*  brushing,  coal 
cutting,  shifting  of  -.  repairing  of 

haulage  roads  and  examination    of    the    shafts    and 
machinery  l>o*es  of   safety    are   carried 

It  ha*  been  found  from  practical  experience  that  it 
i*  MOT*  expensive,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
'  •  work  "  double-shifted,"  that  u,  to  hare  two  coal 
drawing  shift*.  In  regard  to  earnings,  -n  consider- 
ing tin-  earnings  of  underground  workmen  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  earnings  of  youth*  and  boys  in  Scotland 
are  high.  The  coalfields  of  Scotland  are  much  cut 
up  by  fault*  and  whin  gaws.  and  the  gradient*,  as 
a  rule,  are  high  and  irregular,  while  the  presence 
of  intrusive  whiiMtonr  in  many  oases  renders  the 
coal  useless.  In  addition,  the  seam*  are  very 
irregular  in  their  thirknnw  ami  character.  Owing 
1  tf-.-iti.ii!-i  «.f  the  strata,  a  largo  number  of 
shaft*  have  to  be  sank  to  win  the  coal.  With  regard 
to  the  increased  cost  of  insuring  the  miners'  demands, 
in  examining  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  raising  coal  if 


the  miners'  demands,  or  either  of  them,  are  con- 
ceded, we  have  based  our  estimates  on  the  costs  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1U18,  being  lUs.  Dd.  per  t.,n  i»r 
wages  (excluding  war  wage,  which  amounts  to  3s.  3d. 
per  ton;,  and  -J.-,  I'd.  IMT  ton  for  supplier  and  cli. 
exclusive  of  royalties,  which  costs  are  ascertained 
by  returns  sent  by  collieries  producing  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  output  of  Scotland.  It  is  believed 
that  a  30  per  cent,  increase  on  present  wages  would 
mean  an  increase  of  3s.  3d.  in  wage*  on  the  cost  of 
raising  each  ton  of  coal.  Under  present  condition.-, 
the  effective  working  time  of  coal-getters  at  th. 

hours  45  minutes.  If  the  same  meal  1 
which  total  30  to  40  minutes,  are  taken,  the  effect 
of  substituting  the  word  "six"  for  the  word 
"  eight  "  in  the  Kight  Hours  Act  would  be  to  r«  .|u<-. 
UM  effective  working  time  at  the  face  to  4  hour* 
45  minutes — a  reduction  of  29  per  cent.  It  is 
btJieved  that  the  combined  effect  of  increasing 
the  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  as  claimed 
would  entail  an  advance  of  10s.  fid.  in  wages, 
Is  in  timber  and  supplies,  and  7d.  for 
other  charges,  or  a  total  of  12s.  per  ton  of  coal  raised, 
exclusive  of  increases  in  cost  duo  to  extra  men  being 
required  ami  .1  larger  |>n>|x>rtion  of  fuel  being  burned 
In  regard  to  the  replica  to  the  secretaries'  Questions 
to  keep  the  pits  going  on,  even  the  reduced  output 
would  entail  increases  of  workmen  as  follows:  Surface 
workers,  10  per  cent. ;  underground  workers,  5  per 
The  present  average  effective  working  time  of 
facsnen  is  6  hours  45  minutes.  The  reduction  of 
output  would  be  30  ;  There  might  be  a  slight 

increase  (sV4sssrfacemen's  rate  of  production  per  hour 
but  this  is  problematical.  The  estimate  of  30  |><  r 
M  in  output  is  based  on  the  working 
policy  of  11  day*  per  fortnight,  and  the  muni  • 
coo>  getting  shifts  remaining  the  same,  but  reduced 
in  duration  from  tj  hours  i">  minutes  to  4  hours  45 
minutes.  'I  'In-  l.anark<>hire  Minors'  I'nion  has 
recently  refused  to  allow  collieries  in  Lanarkshire 
to  work  more  than  5  days  p>T  week.  This  policy, 
if  continued,  would  increase  the  percentage  rcdm 
•I..M.  '  little  prospect  of  the  number  of  coal 

getting  shift*  Ix-ing  increased  beyond  this  by  agree- 
The  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of 
fa-e  workers  in  the  working  places  has  been  consider.  •!. 
and,  if  sufficient  men  were  available,  this  might  be 
done  in  i-ertain  phic-e-..  |uuvieled  the  tnuis|xirl 
facilities  to  the  aurface  have  ruffieioiit  margin  to 
deal  with  an  increased  outim*  per  hour,  hut  our 

.•i I    introducing  .nldiliniial   men   U  generally 

•  >ry.  leading  to  decreased  productivity  per 
man,  whi-h  necessitates  higher  raUw.  The  mon  are 
generally  against  this  policy.  The  question  of  housing 
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accommodation  is  also  involved,  and  houses  in  most 
mining  districts  are  not  available.  There  is  no 
jx>ssibility  of  a  complete  double  shift  as  a  general 
policy,  neither  men  nor  houses  being  available.  In 
view"  of  the  extra  workmen  who  will  be  required  to 
work  the  pits  on  6  hours'  shifts,  the  Scottish  mines  in 
their  pre-war  state  of  development  would  absorb 
on  single  shift  all  the  men  who  have  still  to  return 
from  the  Army.  The  standard  of  health  in  the 
mining  industry  is  high,  and  there  is  little  room  for 
improvement.  The  number  of  accidents  per  1,000 
persons  employed  will  not  be  materially  affected  by 
the  reduction  in  working  hours,  because  although  the 
men  are  a  shorter  time  in  the  mine  they  are  still 
subject  to  the  same  risk  of  accident  in  travelling 
between  the  surface  and  their  working  places,  and 
there  would  be  greater  liability  to  accidents  from 
falls  of  roof  on  account  of  the  longer  exposure  of 
the  roof,  and  the  timber  being  submitted  on  that 
account  to  a  greater  strain.  Expressed  in  terms  of 
accidents  per  million  tons  of  output,  which  is  the 
proper  basis  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the 
figures  would  show  a  considerable  increase?  I  should 
like  to  hand  in  a  diagram  which  explains  my  evidence 
and  makes  it  much  easier  for  me,  and  I  hope  for  the 
Commission.  (Same  handed.*) 

6811.  I    am   very    much  obliged    to  you.— I   should 
also  like  to  hand  in  the  health  statisticsf  :   we  make 
a  statement  about  health. 

6812.  I  will  come  to  that.     I  will  do  the  diagram 
first,    if    I   may.       This   is   a  diagram   to   show   the 
normal   Scottish   trade   for   two   cycles,   pre-war,  and 
for   the    period     of     the     war,     compared    with     the 
probable  result  of  the  miners'   claim.     Will  you  just 
explain     that     to     us,     please?— On     the     left-hand 
side  of  the  diagram  you  see  the  scale  half   inch  re- 
presents a  shilling.       At  the  bottom  of  the  diagram 
you  see  the  dates,  various  years,  beginning  with  the 
year   1905  to  the  year   1918.     The  dark  line   that  is 
travelling  up  and  down  the  years  is  the  average  price 
of  coal  raised     as    per     Conciliation    Board    figures. 
These   Conciliation  Board   figures  are   quite  familiar 
to  Mr.  Smillie  at  any  rate,  and  they  are  collected  from 
the  same  croup  of  collieries,  representing  about  one- 
third,    or    more,    of    the    output    of    Scotland    from 
figures     that      regulate      the     wage      according     to 
the    sliding    scale    in    Scotland.      The    dotted     lino 
immediately    below    represents    the   basis    wage,    the 
nominal    wage:     1888    in     Scotland    was    the     oasis 
wage      There  is  a  solid  line  drawn  to  show  where  the 
percentage  starts  from.  The  dotted  line  represents  12J 
per  cent,  above  1888,  or  25  per  cent,  above  whatever 
it  happens  to  be  at  the  time,  rising  with  the  rise  and 
fall  or  the  price  of  coal.     That  has  governed  the  wages 
in  Scotland  for  a  very  long  time— since  1905,  at  any 
rate  when  the  official  figure  started.     That  goes  on 
right  up  to  the  war.     There  is  an  arrow  head  just  to 
make  it  clear   where   the   war   begins.     The   coloured 
part  is  perhaps  the  interesting  part.     The  first  two 
years  that  are  coloured  are  the  years  1910  and  1 
Those  figures  are  put  in  from  statements  that  were 
collected   from  something    like  90    per    cent,    of    the 
output      of       Scotland       at      the      time      of 
minimum  wage  arbitration.     They  were  audited,  and 
if  not  accepted,  I  am  prepared  to  put  in  an  auditor's 
certificate    to   give    you    the   exact   figures    for    that, 
period. 

6813.  What   does   the   red    show?— The   red    repre- 
sents the  cost  per  ton  of  wages  during  that  period 
The    green    shows    the    cost    per    ton   of    timber    and 
supplies.    The  yellow  shows  the  other  costs.     Royalty 
is  coloured  blue,   and  the   balance  is  the  margin   of 
profit,  coloured  purple.     Whenever   I   speak  of   costs 
per    ton   I    should    like    it   to  be    understood    that  I 
mean  costs  per  ton  of  output  raised.     If  I  am  ques- 
tioned  as  to  the  costs   per  ton  of  disposals,   I  shall 
have  to   be    warned,    and    try  to    convert    that   into 
the  other   figure,   but  it  is  a  very  confusing  figure, 
that  we    are   very    apt  to  get   tangled   over,   to    use 
a   Scottish  word.     The  next  coloured  column  is  Mr. 
.Dickinson's  figures  for  the   first  two   quarters  of  the 
year  1918.     Those  represent  Mr.   Dickinson's  figures 
with   the  same  colours  to   the   same  items  as  I   have 
shown  here  for  the  years  1910  and  1911.     The  next 
little  narrow  column  that  is  coloured  is  the  cost  for 


the  three  months  ending  December,  1918;  that  is 
the  column  representing  the  present  costs  on  which 
we  base  our  arguments  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
printed  paper. 

6814.  That   little  thin  one?— That  little   thin  one. 
You  will  notice  that  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  be- 
comes a  double  line  since  1917,   the   bottom  line  re- 
presents the  ordinary  wage  and   the  higher  line  re- 
presents   the    war    wage.     The    first    big   step   there 
makes  the  first  eighteen   pence  war  wage,   the   next 
big  step   is  the  second  eighteen   pence  war  wage,   so 
it  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  first  two 
quarters  exclude   the  second  war  wage,   but  the  last 
quarter  includes  the  second  war  wage. 

6815.  I   quite   understand,  yes. 

6816.  Now   you  come   to  the   broad   column,  which 
represents    what    has    been    called    the    arithmetical 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  miners  two  claims 
of      30      per      cent.       wages      and      reduction      of 
hours    from    eight   to   six.     The   second   column    is    a 
problematical  one.      It  represents  what  to  my  mind 
gives    credit    for    what    are    the    maximum    possible 
amelioratory     features   of    any     arguments     I     have 
heard,   either  from   Sir  Richard  Redmayne,   or  from 
any  other  quarter,  and  I  give  it  away  freely.    No  man 
can   tell   what   is   going   to   happen    if   this  claim    is 
granted.     The   effect   of   the   six    hours   is   extremely 
difficult. 

6817.  It   is? — I   am  not  pinned  down  to   any   par- 
ticular   figure.     It    is    more    instinct    than    anything 
else  when  you  come  to  tho  finish,  I  admit.     If  that 
be  the  result,  I   tvant  pointedly  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion from  the  very  first  to  what  is  the  effect.     The 
effect  is,  if  you  cast  your  eye  on  the  10  or  15  pre- 
war years  that  you  have  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper 
and  cast  your  eye  up  to  the  top  of  the  paper  you  see 
we  have  carried  on  the  trade  of  this  country  on  a  level 
all  round  between  8s.  and  9s.  per  ton  on  an  average 
realised   price   for   coal    raised   in   Scotland.     If   this 
claim  were  granted,  you  will  find  that  the  trade  of 
the  country   has  got   to   be   carried  on   round   about 
the  level  of  27s.  and  28s.  per  ton  on  the  raised  coal 
and  a  very  much  larger  figure  on  the  disposable  coal. 
What  we  submit  is  that  the  real  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Commission  is :  — Can  the  trade  of 
this  country   be  carried   on   at   that  level,   or  can   it 
not?     We  hold  that  if  these  two  claims  are  granted 
the  output  will  be  reduced,  and  the  exports  of  coal 
from    Scotland    will   be   practically   cut   out.     Would 
you  rather  I  went  on?     I  would  rather  like  to  make 
one  or  two  points,  if  you  will  allow  me? 

6818.  The   Commission    is   very    anxious    that   you 
should  just  tell  us  now  what  your  views  are.     I  will 
not  ask  any  questions;  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
go  on? — The  former  output  of  Scotland  that  we  were 
hoping  to  get  back  to,   if  we  were  let  alone,   would 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  in  a  few  months  of 
38,000,000  to  40;000,000— I  am  not  to  be  t:ed  to  these 
figures  except  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration — I 
will  call  it  40,000,000  tons  for  the  sake  of  making  it  an 
easy  calculation.     Of  that  40,000,000  the  demand  for 
homo  industries  is  something  over  30,000,000.     That 
has  been  about  the  quantity  of   coal  that  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  home  industries  in  Scotland  during  the 
war,  and  there  is  round'  about  that  quantity  just  now. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  get  back  to  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  40  million  tons,   and  you  take 
30  per  cent.,  in  round  figures  again  off  that,  I  think 
you    will     find     that     that    comes     down     to     about 
28,000,000     tons;    consequently     the     whole    of     that 
28,000,000   tons   will    be   absorbed    in    keeping   going 
the     industries   of   Scotland    if   they   could     be     kept 
going    at   this   level    of    prices,    and    would    leave   no 
balance   for   export   at   all.     That   is   a   condition   of 
affairs  that  we  in   Scotland  contemplate  with  great 
and   grave   concern.     I   think    I   have   explained    the 
meaning  of  the  diagram. 

6819.  Yes,   admirably? — I   would   now   ask  leave  to 
hand  in  a  small  table  dealing  with  health  statistics, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  am  unable  to  give  you   them 
separately  for  Scotland.     I  have  had  to  take  the  table 
for  the  whole  country.     It  is  "  Death  rate  from  all 
causes  per  thousand  living  at  each  age  period."    The 
point  1  want  to  make  here  is  that  the  occupation  of 
a    coalininer    is    not    an    unhealthy    occupation.     The 
first   line  there  gives   you   the  death   rates   from   all 
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cou       ner    rom      em      a        ere   s  a    arge  cass 
persons  over  66  who  reach  the  age  of  about  130 
also  never   were  born  and   never  were  employed. 
mention   this  to  emphasise  why   the  existing   figu 


causes  per  thousand  living  at  each  age  period,  15  to 
35,  25  to  35,  35  to  45,  and  45  to  55.  The  first  is 
occupied  and  retired  males,  and  the  second  is  occupied 
and  retired  coalminers.  The  proportions  are  3-5  in 
the  first  cane  against  3~8  in  the  second,  a  little  against 
the  miners'  occupation.  The  next  one,  25  to  35,  is 
6-3  against  5-1  in  favour  of  the  miners'  occupation. 
The  next  one,  35  to  45,  is  10-9  against  7-6.  These 
are  taken  from  Dr.  Haldane's  statistics.  The  original 
figures  are  from  the  Registrar's  papers.  The  next, 
45  to  55,  is  18-7  against  14-7. 

6890.  Mr.  Robert  Smiltie  :  Can  you  give  the  figures 
up  to  70?  —  No,  I  cannot. 

6831.  Do  yon  know  how  they  come  oat?  —  I  should, 
of  course,  very  much  prefer  that  Dr.  Haldane  was 
here  to  speak  for  himself  on  this  question. 

Chairman  :  We  have  not  much  time,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  but  if  yon  can  give  Dr.  Haldane'a  figures  we 
will  accept  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

.  0899.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  They  are  from  the  Regis- 
trar General?—  Quite  so.  I  should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Haldane  and  what 
he  explains  to  me  I  should  like  to  explain  to  yon. 

6833.  Chairman  :    Kindly  do  so?—"  I  enclose  three 
short  tables*  in  which  I  hare  endeavoured  to  condense 
the  figures  so  far  as  they  seem  relevant.     They  are 
taken  from  my  paper  on   the  health  of  old  colliers, 
and  compiled   from   the  latest   figures  issued   by   the 
Registrar-General."      I  should   like    to   put    in    that 
paper  :    "  Health  of  Old  Colliers." 

6834.  Yes,  certainly—"  In  my  paper  it  was  shown 
that  the  figure*  for  colliers  for  the  age  period  above 
66  are  totally  unreliable.     If  they  were  correct,  one 
could  infer  from  them  that  there  is  a  large  class  of 

and 
I 

phasise  why  the  existing  figures 
for  age  periods  above  55  have  been  omitted.  Various 
people  have  faBen  into  the  trap  presented  by  these 
figure*,  and  have  inferred  from  them  that  cottiers 
become  prematurely  worn  out." 

6825  Hi  I  Chioua  Monty:  What  figures  were 
they?—  I  have  not  got  them. 

6896.  I  only  want    to    know  whst    figures    he    is 
alluding  to.     Which  are  the  figure*  that  were  quoted 
that    made    people    believe   that   colliers    were   pre- 
maturely worn  out?  —  Those  above  66. 

6897.  That  is  why  they  are  omitted  here?—  That  is 
why  they  are  omitted  here. 

Kotta  Money:  That  is  curious. 

6898.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tourney:   What  figures  are  they— 
eesjeus  or  what?  —  The  figures  are  compiled  from  the 
latest  decennial   statement   of  occupation   mortality, 
Registrar-Goneral's    Report,    Parliamentary    Papers 
Cd.  9619,  1908. 

Chairman:  I  daresay  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  will 
probably  be  able  to  help  us  here.  We  will  try  snd 
get  those  figures. 

Sir  L.  Chinaa  Money:  Nobody  can  draw  a  deduc- 
tion from  this. 

6829.  Chairman  (io  the  Witneu)  :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Do  yon  want  to  add  anything  more 
to  what  yon  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  us?  — 
Perhaps  it  might  save  the  Commission's  time  if  I 
explain  in  detail  right  away  how  the  figures  that  we 
have  given  in  the  print  were  arrived  at.  Perhaps 
one  explanation  might  possibly  nave  time.  I  begin 
with  wsgre.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  diagram,  please; 
it  will  save  a  little  trouble.  10*.  9d.  is  the  cost  per 
ton  on  the  output  raised  in  1918  last  quarter.  Add 
30  per  cent,  to  that  and  you  come  to  14s.  Add  the 
war  wage,  3».  3d.,  and  yon  come  to  17s.  3d.  Add  the 
proportion  dun  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  out- 
put— 100  to  71  —  our  percentage  you  perceive  is  29 
per  cent.—  that  amounts  to  7*.  3d.  Add  up  the 
figures  and  you  get  34*.  5d.  We  require  a  certain 
n  timber  of  additional  m«-n.  10  per  cent,  surface  men 
5  per  cent,  below-ground  mo  n  ;  on  the  present  rate 
of  wages  basis  that  would  amount  to  9-6  per  ton. 


Add  30  per  cent,  to  that  2-9d.,  total  Is.  0-5d.  Add 
output  percentage  again,  5d.,  total  Is.  5.5d.,  addi- 
tional cost  for  the  additional  men,  making  a  total 
wages  cost  of  25s.  ll-5d.,  which  is  the  height  of  that 
pink  column  on  the  diagram.  The  supplies  cost  1 
started  with  3s.  3d. ;  that  is  the  little  thin  line.  I 
have  not  got  the  figure  for  Scotland  put  in  by  Mr. 
Kinlay  Gibson.  I  put  that  figure  in  with  reserve, 
believing  it  to  be  approximately  the  figure  that  will 
come  out  in  Mr.  Kinlay  Gibson's  figures.  I  could  not 
start  fair,  so  to  speak,  because  I  had  not  got  the 
figure.  The  hustle  and  bustle  of  getting  these  things 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  your  figures  cor- 
rect. We  are  disposed  to  admit  a  saving  of  3d.  per 
ton  on  reduced  quantities  of  supplies ;  that  brings  you 
down  to  3s.  The  proportion  of  increased  output, 
la.  Id.,  makes  it  up  to  4s.  3d. ;  that  is  an  increase  of 
Is.  above  the  present  cost.  That  is  how  the  Is.  above 
the  present  cost  is  got  at.  I  should,  therefore,  ex- 
plain that  the  green  patch  there  is  not  to  scale, 
because  I  had  not  got  the  figure  at  the  time. 

6830.  I  understand  that  it  ia  diagrammatic  ?— It  is 
not  quite  to  scale  there.     I  am  giving  you  about  6d. 
to  9d.    against   us   there.     It  was  simply    because    I 
began   with   Mr.    Dickinson's  original  figure   when   I 
made  the  diagram.     All  other  costs,  that  is  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  so  on,  taxes,  fire  insurance,  surface 
damages,  and  so  forth,   practically  remain  the  same 
with  the  smaller  output,  and  they  amount  to  10|d. 
againct  "Jd.    Compensation,  and  so  on,  National  In- 
surance, 7]d.  against  3id.     Of  course,  that  'includes  a 
certain   amount   for  additional  number   of  men  that 
will  be  employed.     This  does  not  include  an  essential 
factor,   which   is -the  reduction   in  proportion  of  the 
disposable  output.     An   increased  proportion  of   fuel 
will   be  burnt    at    the    collieries,  and   therefore    the 
realised  value  for  the  output  raised  will  be  reduced. 
Further,  on  the  reduced  output,  the  pence  per  ton 
required  to  pay  interest  on  capital  will  be  increased. 
We  sell   89  tons  out  of  100    now;    that    was    Mr. 
Dickinson's  figure  on  the  first  two  quarters.       With 
reduced  output  we  estimate  that  we  shall  only   sell 
85  tons  out  of   100.     Again,   taking   Mr.  Dickinson's 
figures  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  89  tons  at  19s.  5d, 
which  was  about  the  average  for  the  two  quarters, 
equals  100  tons  of  coal  raised  at  17s.  3d.,  that  is  to  say, 
the  realised  value  of  the  89  tons  that  we  sell  out  of 
100  tons  of  coal  that  we  raised  gives  a  realised  value 

r,e  100  tons  of  19s.  3d.  per  ton.  Applying  the 
same  figures  to  the  86  tons  that  we  anticipate  we 
shall  be  able  to  sell,  and  taking  the  same  17s.  5d.  price, 
the  value  of  the  100  tons  raised  is  only  16s.  4d.,  that 
is  lid.  a  ton  comes  off  the  value  of  the  coal  raised  due 
t<>  the  lower  proportion  of  disposable  coal  available. 
Applying  that  to  the  higher  scale — I  am  using  now 
the  right  hand  bit  of  the  diagram — giving  credit  for 
a  great  many  compensating  factors  which  are 
extremely  problematical,  if  in  future  the  miners' 
claims  are  granted,  but  allowing  for  every 
conceivable  compensating  factor,  85  tons  at  33s.  will 
have  to  be  sold  to  make  100  tons  at  28s.  If  you  will 
draw  yoy  eye  across  the  diagram  you  will  find  the 
'"I1  i  nliiiTn jjpinns  about  opposite  28s.  on  the  scale. 
•  average  figures  for  large  and  small  coal 
together.  Taking  bouse  coal  got  at  93s.  6d.  at  the 
pit — 

Mr.  Arthur  Bol/our:This  is  all  cost,  is  not  it;  you 
are  talking  about  cost  price  only.  It  is  all  right  if 
H  is  clear. 

6831.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:   I  think  yon  recently  have 
been  talking  about  prices? — I   have  the  point  now. 
If  you   look  at  the  top  right  hand  column  you   will 
see  I  put  in  "what  I  call  the  average  Is.   profit.       I 
have  not  seen  the  evidence  but  from  the  papers  I  find 
w>mnbody  said  Is.  was  the  average  profit.      I  simply 
put   that   in   as  a   problematical   profit   to   arrive   at 
some  attempt  to  fix  the  average  price  of  the  future. 
Therrfore    if   yon    look    across  yon    will    find    the   top 
tif  the  purple  on  the  right  hand  iiule  is  round  about 
V*«. ;   therefore  it  is  price  I  am  talking  about;  that 
is  cost,  on  this  occasion,   plus   Is.   profit.     I   want  to 
show   what   would   be  the  effect  to  the  householder. 
Taking  house  coal  at  32s.  6d.  a  ton   at  the  pit  the 
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new  price  would  be  37s.  to  balance.  In  other  words, 
the  households  in  Scotland  would  have  to  pay  at  the 
pit  head  about  three  times  as  much  for  coal  as  they 
paid  in  normal  times  pre-war.  In  considering  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  big  consuming  indus- 
tries I  take  the  steel  works,  and  I  take  the  steel 
works  that  I  am  connected  with,  and  that  I  know. 

6832.  Chairman  :The  Lochgelly  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany?— No,  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland.     I  know 
the  average  prices  paid  for  fuel  delivered  at  the  steel 
works  which  are  situated  close  to  the  coalfields  are  as 
follows :   The  price  we  pay  for  fuel  synchronises  with 
the    Conciliation    Board    prices    fairly    closely ;    it    is 
always  a   little  above.     It   is  mostly  small  coal,  you 
understand,   and   it   is   at  a   much   lower  price  than 
the     large,      but     our     price     synchronises     pretty 
closely  with  the  movements  of  the  Conciliation  Board 
price.       It   is  largely  small  coal,    and   therefore   the 
actual  price  paid  is  not  far  removed  from  the  actual 
Conciliation  Board   figures   plotted  on   the   diagram. 
Taking  9s.  as  an  average  pre-war  figure,  the  corres- 
ponding figure  if  the  two  parts  of  the  miners'  claims, 
wages  and  hours,  were  granted  would  be  27s.,  a  rise 
of  18s.  per  ton.       We  burn  somewhat  less  than  the 
average  of  Scotland,   and  you  may  take  33  cwts.  as 
the  quantity  of  fuel  used  by  us  in  converting  pig  iron 
into  plates — a  direct  increase  in  steel  works'  costs  of 
30s.  a  ton  on  plates.     The  indirect  cost  is  much  more, 
because   over   two   tons  of   a   higher   priced  coal   are 
used  to  smelt  the  pig  iron  than  we  melt  into  steel. 
If   the  third   part  of  the  miner's  claims  be  granted 
and  the  mines  be  nationalised,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  coal  would  be  greater,  and 
we  would   be  subject  to  the  great  disability  of   not 
being   able   to    select   freely    the   quality   of   coal   we 
want  for  our  various  purposes.       At  any  rate,   that 
has    been  our    experience    during    the    control,    that 
the  more  centralised   you  get  the  control  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  class  of  coal  you  require.     I 
think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Chairman:   I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

6833.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   There  is  a  part  of  this 
diagram  to  which  we  are  no  Mi-angers? — I  am  aware 
of  that. 

6834.  I  think  this  diagram  ustd   to  be  referred  to 
as  the  thin  and  the  fat  years.     T>o  you  remember  the 
lalo  Mr.  McCosh  used  to  refer  to  the  peaks  here  as 
the  fat  years  and  the  hollows  as  the  thin  years  for 
the  coal  trade   of    Scotland? — Yes.     They  have   been 
very  fat  lately. 

6835.  Evidently,  in  the  last  few  years  Scottish  coal 
hus  been  better  than  at  any  otner  period  in  its  his- 
tory;  is  not  that  so? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that — 
at  any  other  period  in  its  history,  no.     I  would  pro- 
bably say  the  year  1900  was  the  most  profitable  year 
in  the  Scottish  trade. 

6836.  Would   you   believe   that   I   have    known   the 
Scottish    coal   trade   to  be   ruined    at  least   10   times 
during  the  last  40  years — absolutely? — I  do  not  think 
you  have.  0 

6837.  Oh,  yes,  if  you  could  b<;l'eve  the  coal  wasters. 
It  has  been,  on  the  average,  ruined  10  times  nearly 
during  the  past  40  years — It  has  not  been  ruined? — 
No,  it  has  not  been  ruined. 

6838.  I   would  like   to  call  your   attention   to   the 
1888  period  of  your  diagram?— It  does   not  go  back 
past  1895. 

6839.  But  you  gave  us   the  1888  basis  here?— Yes, 
I  do. 

6840.  Do  you  remember  exactly  to  what  point  wages 
fell  in  1888?— Yes,  they  were  at  the  basis. 

6841.  Is  that  all?— Yes,  that  was  all. 

6842.  Are  you  aware  that  wages  in  Lanarkshire  fell 
to  3s.  3d.  per  day  for  the  10  hours'  day? — No,  I  am 
not. 

6843.  Will  you  take  it  from  me?— No,  I  will  not. 

6844.  Whether  you  take  it  from  me  or  not,  I  think 
I  will  prove  it  to  this  Commission? — T  should  like  the 
opportunity  to  criticise  your  proof,  sir. 

6845.  It  was  only  in  the  last  5  months  of  1888  that 
wages  went  up  from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  a  day? — In  1888  I 


was  the  manager  of  Merryton  Colliery  at  Larkhall, 
where  you  live,  and  I  tell  you  that  wages  were  not 
3s.  3d.  at  that  time;  they  were  4s.  nominally  th« 
v.hole  of  that  year. 

6846.  At  Merryton  Colliery  coal  used  to  be  produced 
at  5Jd.  per  ton  by  the  coal  cutter? — Not  in  my 
time. 

G847.  I  want  to  put  it  here  that  wages  fell  9d. 
below  what  you  call  the  basis? — I  deny  that. 

6848.  And   it   was  only  in   the  last  five   months — I 
flatly  deny  it. 

6849.  I  will  be  able  to  prove  it,  I  think.     At  least 
when  it  came     before     the     Conciliation  Board,   Mr. 
McCosh,    the    Chairman,    did    not   deny    it? — I    deny 
it  flatly  that  in  the  district  I  know  about.     You  are 
going   back   a   long   way    to    1888.      I    was    there    as 
manager  of  the  Merryton  Colliery,  and  I  say  definitely 
that  the  wages  did  not  fall  below  4s.  at  that  colliery 
or  in  that  district  in  that  year. 

6850.  At  two  periods,   1879  and   1888,   wages  went 
down   to  3s.   3d.? — When  you   go  to  1879  you  defeat 
me. 

6851.  I  will  defeat  you  also  on  1888?— No. 

6852.  However,  take  4s. — that  is  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  on  which  Scottish  miners'  wages  have  been 
regulated.     If  full  time  were  made  that  would  give 
24s.    a   week;    that   was  on   a   10-hour   day.     Do  you 
think  that  was  a     reasonable     wage    on     which     the 
workers  in  the  coal  mines  ought  to  live? — To  begin 
with,   the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  was  a  rate,  of  course, 
that  was  paid  to  the  shift  men  and  so  forth,  but  the 
miner  to  whom  you  are  referring  I  suppose  at  the 
moment  earned  rather  more  than  that.     We  always 
admit  that;  that  was  always  the  fact. 

6853.  I    am    afraid   not.     I  am   afraid   your  adult 
surface  worker  had  2s.   6d.   a  day? — It  is  the  miner 
1  was  talking   about. 

6854.  But    you    are  speaking  about    it    as  if    that 
was    the    adult    figure— as    if    4s.    was   the    basis   for 
the     adult     male     worker;     but     the     miner     made 
more     than    that.       T     tell     you     your    screen     men 
and  labourers  on  the  surface  had  2s.  6d.  and  2s.  9d. 
at  that  time?— I  really  cannot  carry  my  mind  back 
to  what  the  shift  men  and  the  surface  men  got  at 
that  date,  but  I  think  you   are  understating  it. 

6855.  The  miner  drew  4s.   a  day,   but  that  is  one 
period.     When   you   speak   of   the   difficulties  of   the 
Scottish  coalfield,   I  agree  with  you   with   regard  to 
the  thin  seams.     Is  not  it  rather  amazing  that  under 
all  those  difficulties  the  output  of  the  Scottish  miner 
is  the  highest  in  the  Kingdom? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it   is.     I   am    not.jery   familiar   with   all   the   other 
districts   of   the   Kingdom.     I   have   been   down    pits 
in  most  of  the  districts,  but  you  have  to  consider  all 
the   factors   in   the   question,    and   if   we   have   some 
difficulties   we   have   some    benefits    at    times.        Our 
roofs  are  not  very  bad,  as  a  rule,  for  one  thing. 

6856.  But  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Lanarkshire  miners   work  five  days    as    a    separate 
policy    and    have   been    working   during   the   war    It 
days  a  fortnight.     Is  not  it  rather  amazing  that  the 
five-day   district  had   the  largest  output  per   person 
of    any    district    in    Great   Britain.        Is    there    any 
reason  that  you  know  of  for  that? — The  Lanarkshire 
district?     There   are   other   parts  of   Scotland   liesido 
Lanarkshire;   there  is  Fife,  for  instance. 

6857.  I    am   dealing   with   Lanarkshire.     That    was 
on  the  five-day  a  week  policy  with  the  largest  output 
in    Great  Britain'? — I    have    not   got   the    figures   of 
output  for  Lanarkshire  alone. 

6858.  Have  you   any  idea  what  the  percentage  of 
absenteeism    was    from    the    Scottish    Coalfields,    and 
especially    from    Lanarkshire? — I   have    not    got   the 
figures  here. 

6859.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  the  lowest  in  the 
Kingdom  as  to  percentage  of  absenteeism? — No,  I  do 
not. 

6860.  If  the  Government  figures  are  placed  before 
you  and  prove  that,  you  would  accept  that? — I  will 
accept  figures  that   are   vouched   for  by  tho  Govern- 
ment, yes. 
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6861.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  IB  well  known  to  Sir 
Richard  Redmarne  and  others  that  that  is  so.  \V<- 
hare  had  the  figure*  here  before  us  this  week  allow- 
ing that  their  percentage  of  absenteeism  is  the 
lowest,  and  at  one  time  has  been  reduced  to  Ii  per 
cent.? — I  can  hardly  credit  that. 

'.-<.•.'.  Whether  you  credit  it  or  not,  that  is  the 
Government  figure? — How  are  they  made  up? 

6863.  Well,  that  is  your  business,   not  mine.     You 
supply  them,   and   if  you   are  doubtful  of   your  own 
figurt*,    that   is   all    right.     I   am    doubtful   of  them 
always?— I   ask   you   what   figures  you   are   referring 

If  you  give"  me  the  figures,  I  shall  be  able  to 
answer  your  question. 

6864.  The  Government   ask   for  a  return  from  the 
mine  owners  of   the  country;   that   return   was  sent 

.•  Government,  and  they  have  made  out  the 
statistics?— Yes. 

6865.  'That  is  the  position.     Do  you  think  that  the 
fact  that  the  miners  of  Lanarkshire  and  in  Scotland 
had  an  idle  day  a  fortnight  had  anything  to  do  with 

•  v-ing  the  attendance  at  the  mines? — Obviously, 
IF  they  have  one  idle  day  a  fortnight  there  is  leas 
reason  for  them  to  lie  idle  on  one  of  the  other  1 1 . 


6866.  I  suppose  you  know  that  this  Commiwion 
arise*  out  of  a  claim  by  the  miner*  for  higher  wages 
.prove  their  standard  of  life  and  for  shorter 
hours  of  labour  for  the  same  purpose?— Tea. 

'  -  r  How  many  companies  are  you  connected 
with? — I  am  connected  with  coal  companies,  the 
LoohgeUy. 

686-  '^kiotta  Money:  Is  not  Lochgelly  coal 

ami  iron?— Ye*.  Plean,  the  steel  company,  have  a 
colliery,  and  Forrester's;  I  look  after  Forrester's  to 
a  certain  extent. 

6860.  That   is  four  oollierie*?— Yes. 

6870.  And  you  are  interested  in  at  least  two  steel 
concerns?— No,   only  one, 

6871.  Is  that  LochgeUyP— No,  Locbgelly  was  ruined 
by  the  iron  trade. 

6879.  Sir  Leo  Chiotta  Monty:  Do  yon  mean  the 
company  was  ruined?- -Yea,  it  was  very  nearly  put 
into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  over  that. 

6873.  Mr.    Robert   Smillit:    Yon   are  interested    in 
having  cheap  iron  to  produce  cheap  steel? — Yes. 

6874.  It  requires  two  tons  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron,  does  it  not?— A  little  more. 

6876.  Rather  more;   would  you  say  three?— No,  I 
would  say  42  J  cwts.,  to  be  accurate. 
6876.  A  little  over  two  tons?— Yes. 

>.-:r  How  many  tons  of  pig  iron  does  it  take  to 
make  a  ton  of  steel?— You  may  take  it,  about  a  ton. 

6878.  And  then  it  take*  30  cwt.  of  coal  to  convert 
the  pig  iron  into  steel? — 38. 

6879.  There  is  a  Royalty  rent  nn  the  coal,  and  on 
the"!  '     '    in  point  of  tact,  the  bulk  of  tho  iron 
that  is  made  in  Scotland,  come*  from  imported  ore. 

6880.  Is  not  it   mixed  with   home   produced  ? 
high  wages  that  have  been   paid   in   the  mining   in- 

-v  havo  kilW  all  tho  homo  produced  ore  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  Blackband  and  tho  Clay  band  are  almost 
knocked  out. 

6681.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  producing 
now?  Trifling  quantities— 300,000  or  400,000  tons  a 
year. 

6899.  But  there  is  a  Royalty  on  that?  On  the 
Clayband  and  tho  Blarkband,  yes. 

6683.  Do  yon  know  what  it  i»?  I  «h<>uM  say  about 
6d.  a  ton  on  Clayband  and  Od.  on  Blarkband.' 

6884.  Would  you  say  there  was  6d.  on  the  coal  too? 
—Yes. 

6885.  Then  your  throe  tons  wonM   pay  1*.  6d.,   as 
far    '  il  was  concerned.     How  many  ton«  of 
Rlarkhand  would  it  take  to  mako  a  ton  of  pig  ii 
Ahoot  thru-. 

6886.  That  wonld  be  In.  6d.   also  on  the  oro ;  that 
would    bring   it  to  8s.    for  Royalty  rents?    Oh,    no. 


You  must  eliminate  the  Blackband  and  the  Clayband 
biiMiH.ss  from  steel-making  iron,  because  it  does  not 
go  into  it.  \\"(.  use  in  Scotland  practically  all  en- 
tin  Iv  acid  process,  and  it  is  all  hematite,  and  in  tho 
manulacture  of  hematite  it  is  impossible  to  use  Black- 
band or  Claybaud,  because  of  the  phosphorous. 

6387.  It  would  serve  my  purpose  quite  as  well  it 
I  took  pig  iron? — I  thought  you  were  talking  about 
steel. 

6888.  So  I  was,  really.  I  was  going  to  the  total 
royalties,  if  you  use  that,  of  making  steel? — But  you 
do  not  use  it  for  making  steel. 

68S9.  You  use  it  in  making  iron?— The  iron  that 
you  make  out  of  the  Blackband  or  Clayband  is  not 
used  for  making  steel. 

6S90.  Whether  you  make  steel  with  it  or  pig  iron, 
it  bears  a  Royalty  rent? — Yes. 

6891.  Do  you  think  that  you  should  concern  your- 
self more  with  preventing  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  miners  and  preventing  an  increase  in  their  wages 
rather  than  trying  to  get  rid  of  Royalty  rents?-  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  getting  rid  of  Royalty  rents.  I 
take  it  that  the  Royal  Commission  that  reported 
some  20  years  agp  or  more  went  into  the  question  very 
thoroughly,  and  with  certain  reservations  generally 
speaking  did  not  report  against  royalties. 

6893.  No,  they  did  not.  They  reported  that  it  did 
not  greatly  restrain  trade  in  the  country,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  believe  always  all  Royal  Commissions 
even  say? — I  pay  very  great  attention  to  what  Royal 
Commissions  say,  especially  when  they  are  conducted 
not  quite  so  hurriedly  as  this  one. 

6893.  The  miners  are  really  claiming,   because  of 
their  usefulness  to  the  State  because  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of   their  employment,   that   they   are  entitled 
to  a  higher  standard  of  life,  and  you  are  here  opposing 
that?— I  did  not  say  I  was  opposing  them  getting  a 
higher   standard  of   life;    it   is   the  economies   I    am 
opposing. 

6894.  Quite  so.     If  the  miners  could  live  on  figures 
it  would  be  all  right ;  but  they  cannot.      They  require 
food,     clothing     and     housing,     and     their    children 
require  education.       We  are  out  to  get  them   that. 
I    want    to   say    that   you    do   not    really   care   very 
much   for  the  condition  of  the  mining  community  as 
to  whether  their  standard    of    life    is    low    or    high, 
is  that  so? — On  the  contrary,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  I   think  the  standard  of  life  of  the  miners 
has  increased  in  my  generation  very  greatly. 

6896.  Has  the  housing  of  them  improved  in  your 
generation? — Yea,  it  has,  very  much. 

6896.  In  what  part?— All  over  Scotland. 

6897.  Are  you    proud     of     the    housing   conditions 
under    which    the    Scottish   miners   live    in   the    em- 
ployers' houses,  owned  by  the  employers? — I  am  not 
at  all  ashamed  of  the  recent  houses  that  hare  been 
built. 

6898.  Are  you  ashamed  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Scottfa*  ••••!'  houses  that  hare  been  built  20,  30, 
and  40  years  ago  and  are  still  standing  and  drawing 

i  am  not  here  to  defend  them  old  houses. 
They  came  down  to  us  from  a  previous  generation 
They  are  the  product  of  shallow  pits  or  short-lived 
pits  rather.  They  are  not  unhealthy;  they  are  not 
comfortable ;  they  may  be  dirty  ;  a  groat  deal  depends 
the  type  of  person  that  lives  in  them.  I  know, 
and  you  know  as  well  as  me,  lots  of  very  nice  decent 
houses  with  two  rooms  that  are  well  ko'pt.  They  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  the  p.  ..pi.-  lire  quite  com- 
fortably in  them.  I  have  lodged  in  thrm  in  my 
younger  days  when  I  was  going  surveying  frequently. 
I  deny  that  they  are  necessarily  unhealthy. 

6899.  Yon  give  us  some  figures  as  to  the  health  of 
the  miners? — Ye*. 

6900.  Have   you    any    figures    with    regard    to   the 
Ii  of  tin-  minors'  rhildron,  for  instance,  the  death 

rate  amongflt  minor*'  rhildron  under  12  months  old? — 
have  not  got  them  here. 

6901.  Are  you  aware  that  it  i*  in  por  rout,   undor 
12  months  old   for  the  miner*'  children  as  against  5 
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per  cent,  for  the  whole  Kingdom? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  those  figures. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  May  we  call  for  those  figures? 

Chairman :   We  have  called  for  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  It  would  be  very  valuable  to 
have  them. 

6902.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    You   are  aware   that  a 
very  large  number  of  miners'  houses  in  which  miners' 
families  live,   a   mother   and  father,   and  from  three 
to  five  children,  are  single  roomed  nouses? — I  do  not 
think  a  very  large  number  now. 

6903.  You  will  not  take  anything  from  me,  but  I 
am  amongst  them  every  day.     There  is  a  very  large 
number  now? — My  experience  is  that  when  I  had  any 
single  roomed  houses  that  I  was  responsible  for — I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  now,  but  I  am  not  making  that 
as  a  statement  on  oath  that  I  have  not— they  were 
always  in  demand.     A  young  miner  leoently  married 
was  rather  anxious  to  get  a  single  roomed  house.    The 
houses  were  in  fact  in  demand.     I  am  not  upholding 
them ;  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact. 

6904.  They  always  will  be  in  demand   in  the  land 
where  people  cannot  get  sufficient  wages  to  pay  for  a 
better  class  house.     My  point  is,  is  it  not  a  disgrace 
to  the  men  who  have  been  drawing  fortunes  out  of  the 
Scottish    mines   for  60   years    that   their  workpeople 
should  be  housed  under  conditions  which  I  hope  this 
Commission  will  go  down  and  see  in  Lanarkshire,  in 
Ayrshire  and  in  other  districts;  is  it  not  disgraceful? 

6906.  Do  you  still  think  that  any  family  of  human 
beings  could  live  in  a  one-roomed  house  where  the 
cooking  and  cleaning  and  births  and  deaths  take 
place? — No,  I  do  not. 

6906.  You   remember   the    Minimum    Wage   Act? — 
Yes,  well. 

6907.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  it?     Are  you 
aware  that  it  applies  only  to  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land?— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

6908.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  reason  why  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  applies  only  to  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land ? — Yes,  1  can  give  you  the  history  of  that  story. 

6909.  I  do  not  think  you  would  like  to,  but  you  will 
have  to  give  it  ? — It  was  because  in  the  Island  of  Raasay, 
which  is  one  of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  not  on  the 
mainland,  an   ironstone  deposit  of  a  peculiar  character 
was  being  developed,  or  about  to  be  developed,  and  it  was 
not  coal  mining.     Its  condition  was  very  doubtful,  and  I 
presume  those  that  looked  after  it  thought  it  would  be 
better   to   confine   this   Minimum  Wage  Act    to  coal   if 
possible. 

6910.  Surely  not  to  coal.     It  was  not  confined  to  coal  on 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  was  it  ?  Did  not  it  apply  to 
ironstone  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  ? — It  applied  to  all 
the  mines  where  coal  and  ironstone  were  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, yes. 

6911.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  confined   to  coal? — The 
ironstone  at  Raasay  is  quite  a  different  affair  altogether 
It  is  more  like  the  Lincolnshire  and  that  class  of  ironstone' 

6912.  I  am  really  wanting  to  make  out  that  many  of  the 
Scotch  mine-owners  have  no  interest  in  the  social  conditions 
of  the  people  if  I  can  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.    I  think 
the  Scotch  coal  owners  that  I  know  take  a  very  great  deal 
of  interest.     I  do  not  want  to  be  egotistical,  but  you  know 
I  have  lived  in  a  mining  village  all  my  life,  and  I  am  not 
the  least  ashamed  to  live  beside  them  and  try  to  do  all  I 
can  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  am  on  good  terms  with  my  neighbours. 

6913.  You  must  know  all  the  good  Scotch  mine-owners 
I  know  a  good  many  good  ones  amongst  them  ? — Thank 
you. 

6914.  But  in  the  main  they  have  not  taken  any  deep 
interest  in  the  villages  in  which  the  miners  live  ;  that  is 
my  own  experience  ? — Well,  I  cannot  be  taken  to  agree 
with  that.     I  have  taken  personally  a  very  great  interest 
in   the  development  of  the  miners'  houses  in  Scotland. 
The  late  Mr.  Dixon  whom  you  knew  well  enough  was  a 
colleague  of  mine,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  know 
how  much  interest  was  taken  in  th>s  question.     There  are 
many  difficulties  ;  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 

6915.  The  miner's  home  you  say  is  not  an  unhealthy 
place  ? — I  do  say  the  miner's  home  is  not  an  unhealthy 
place. 


6916.  Do   you  know  that   the   Officer   for   Health   in 
Lanarkshire  took  Dr.  Haldane  and  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  round  there  to  see  the  houses 
and  he  pointed  out  on  his  own  map  several  black  spots 
and  said  :  "  When  I  hear  of  any  infectious  disease  at  once 
without  enquiring  where  it  is  I  can  go  to  four  or  five 
spots  on  this  map  and  tell  the  people  where  it  will  be 
before   it   has   finished."     We   asked   why,   and   he   said 
"  Because  of   the   housing  conditions   under   which   the 
people  are  living."     Would  you  believe  Dr.  Wilson  if  he 
told  you  he  could  actually  pick  out  on  the  map  the  places 
that  disease  would  spread  to  when  ic  broke  out  ? — I  would 
rather  quote  my  own  district  if  you  will  allow  me.     I  do 
not  know  Dr.  Wilson  ;  I  do  know  Stirlingshire. 

6917.  And  you  know   Lanarkshire  ?— Yes,   >'Ut   I   am 
raising  this  rather  to  prove  that  these  vital  statistics  may 
be  sometimes  in  error.     I  have  here  Dr.  McVail's  report 
for  Stirlingshire  for  the  year  1914  :  "County  Council  of 
Stirling  29th  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  McVail."     Stirling- 
shire is  divided  iuto  three  districts  ;  there  is  the  central 
district  which  another  part  of  the  report  shows  contains 
the  most  modern  miners'  houses.     The  death-rate  in  this 
part  of  the  county  is  16'3(>6  per  thousand.     In  the  western 
part  of  the  county  where  there  are  no  miners'  houses  the 
death-rate  is  14'905.     Then  there  is  the  eastern  district 
where  practically  all  the  old  miner's  houses  are  situated, 
some  of  them  very  old,  and  very  few  modern  bouses,  and 
the  death-rate  there  is  12'85  per  thousand.     That  is  the 
other  side  of  the  question  as  to  what  the  figures  are. 

6918.  I  was  trying  to  put  one  or  two  points  before  you 
to  explain,  if  I  possibly  could,  the  amount  of  discontent 
amongst  the  mining  community  against  existing  condi- 
tions.    I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  you  are  the 
person  that  discovered  that  there  was  a  deposit  of  iron  in 
the  Isle  of  liaasay  ? — No,  I  am  not  the  person  who  dis- 
covered it,  but  I  am  the  person  who  more  or  less  developed 
it.     The  man  who  discovered  it  wus  Dr.  Woodward,  of 
the  Geological  Survey. 

6919.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  firm  of  William  Baird 
and  Co.? — It  was. 

0920.  I  understand  that  they  employed  a  number  of 
miners  from  the  mainland  to  help  develop  ironstone? — In 
point  of  fact,  I  had  a  few  miners  up  there  when  I  was 
proving  it,  and  I  think  they  remained  there,  yes. 

6921.  They  also  employed  a  number  of  the  natives  of 
the  Island,  Highland  men? — Yes. 

6922.  Do  you   know  that   there  was   a   strike   on   the 
Island  there  at  one  time  ? — No. 

6923.  Among  those  men? — I  do  not. 

6924.  Do  you  know  that  the  wages  paid  to  those  men 
were  so  low  that  people  could  not  live  decently  ? — No. 

6925.  And   they   asked  for  an  increase  in  wages  :  are 
you  aware  of  that  ? — No. 

692fi.  Do  you  know  that  a  strike  took  place  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

6927.  And  that  the  firm  put  German  prisoners  in  to 
take  the  place  of  the  men  on  strike.     Do  you  say  you  are 
not  aware  of  that  ? — I  know  there  are  German  prisoners 
there,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them  being  put 
there  to  take  the  place  of  the^men  on  strike. 

6928.  Do  you  know  that  we  had  to  threaten  to  bring 
out  the  Scottish  miners  unless  the  German  prisoners  were 
withdrawn? — I  think  the  German  prisoners   have  been 
working  there  all  the  time. 

6929.  German  prisoners  took  the  place  of  the  men  who 
came  out  on  strike  to  try  and  get  an  increase  in  wages 
from  about  £1  a  week  ? — You  are  asking  me  to  speak  to 
things  I  know  nothing  about. 

6930.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  here  representing  the 
Scottish  mine  owners,  are  not  you  ? — Yes. 

6931.  And  I  am  cross-examining  you  as  representing 
the  Scottish  mine  owners  ? — Quite  so. 

6932.  And  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  points  that  explain 
the  discontent  amongst  the  miners.     Winston  Churchill 
had,  ultimately,  to  send  a  peremptory  telegram  that  the 
German  prisoners  were  to  be  withdrawn,  on  the  threat  of 
a  strike  all  over  Scotland.     I  want  to  say  that  that  kind 
of  treatment  does  not  prove  the  very  great  love  that  the 
employers  have  for  the  workmen  if  conditions  of  that 
kind  would  be  allowed  ;  I  put  it  to  you,  is  not  that  true  ? 
— I  cannot  either  deny  the  statement,  or  prove  it. 
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6933.  Too  would  not  believe  it,  I  suppose,  coming  from 
me? — I  think  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question. 
Ton  are  putting  it  your  way.  I  think  perhaps  if  we  had 
the  other  way  of  it  there  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion. 

6V34.  Yc.u  say  the  probability  is  that  if  our  claims  are 
satisfied,  the  iron  and  steel  trade  would  be  very  seriously 
interfered  with — if  not  mined  altogether,  and  that  the 
Scottish  home  and  export  coal  trade  will  not  be  able  t  j  go 
on.  Do  yon  pat  it  as  high  as  that  ?— What  I  stated  was 
that  if  the  reduction  of  output  was  anything  approaching 
what  we  understand  it  will  be,  the  whole  of  the  opal  pro- 
duced would  be  required  for  the  home  industries,  and 
consequently  there  would  be  no  balance  left  over  for 
shipment  at  any  price.  Too  cannot  take  a  quart  out  of  a 
pint  pot ;  it  will  not  do. 

6936.  Have  we  a  higher  production,  per  man,  from 
collieries  that  are  using  coal-cutting  machinery  than  we 
have  where  they  are  worked  by  band— I  mean  taking  the 
same  thickness  of  seam.  Perhaps  I  may  pat  it  plainer. 
Taking  a  U)-foot  seam  of  the  same  kind  at  two  collieries, 
would  you  expect  a  higher  production  per  person 
employed  if  you  were  using  coal-cutting  machinery  than 
yon  wonld  where  it  was  being  cut  by  hand?  — Well,  I 
should  expect,  but  I  do  not  always  get  it.  I  should 
expect  a  higher  production  per  person  employed,  bat,  in 
my  experience,  I  have  not  always  got  it. 

MBS.  Then  might  be  natural  difficulties  why  you  could 
not  get  it,  but  would  you  expect  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  there  not  a  far  larger  output,  per  person,  employed  in 
collieries  that  take  advantage  of  com!  catting  machinery. 
Has  not  it  increased  enormously  in  many  cases?— I  cannot 
give  you  any  figure.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  pro- 
don  figure*  to  prove  that. 

€937.  Have  you  any  idea  of  tb»  output  per  coal-cutter 
in  an  ordinary  two-foot  or  two-and-a-half  foot  seam 
wt.rk.-l  at  long  wall  with  a  pxk  I  »:•!  it  ran  more  than 
two  ton*  per  cotter  ?  -  A  two-foot  Beam  ? 

6988.  Yes?— That  is  socb  a  difficult  question.  Take 
the  Kiltongoe  seam  in  Hbettlestooe  district,  which  is 
one  being  worked  by  band  and  by  machine,  pretty 
close  together,  and  it  runs  round  about  two-foot  thick ; 
not  think  the  output  ptr  man  is  very  materially 
different. 

0989.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Lanarkshire  there  have  been 
many  seams  developed  and  worked  which  could  not  have 
been  worked  by  band?- Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

6940.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  ten*  of  thousands  of 
tons,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tone  per  year  coming  out 
at  the  present  time  in   L*nark*hire  that  would  not  hare 
come  out,  bat  would  have  been  left  in  had  we  not  had 
coal  cutting  machinery— I  mean  at  any  price  that  coal  has 
touched  for  a  very  long  tine  it  ooold  not  be  pot  out  -  - 
Tea,  places  with  bard  holdings  ;  that  is  quite  right. 

6941.  Is  not   it  possible  to  enormously  develop  coal 
catting  machinery  and  conveyors,  which  perhaps  will  be  of 
more  importance  in  the   future  than  even  coal-cutting 
machinery,  in  order  to  in iue.su  the  output''— The  con- 
veyor question   is  a   very   difficult   one.      I   have   more 
conveyor*  in  the  concern  that  I  am  connected  with  lying 
on  the  scrap  heap  than  in  lb. 

6942.  They  nave  not  been  a  •access  with  TOO  ?— No.  In 
some  eswee  yea,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  tolerably  safe  in 
saying  that  we  have  more  conveyors  on  the  scrap  heap 
than  we  have  working  at  the  moment,  and  with  the  beet 
of  intentions  too.     We  have  done  our  bent  to  work  them. 

694  (.  Do  not  yon  believe  it  is  possible  that  even  with  the 
conveyor,  with  a  six  boors  day  for  the  eight  hour*  which  we 
call  a  seven  boors  day,  we  could  within  a  very  few  years,  if 
we  cared  to  develop,  restore  the  output  to  its  pre-war 
tore!  ?-Un  the  ban*  of  the  six  boors  day  ? 

6944.  Tea  ?-No,  I  do  not  think  to. 

..  Have  you  given  the  men  employed  in  your  iron 
and  steel  works  a  tbortrr  working  day  ?— We  have  recently 
come  to  an  agreement,  at  least  I  believe  it  is  now  an  agree- 
ment, in  implement  of  a  distinct  pledge  or  at  any  rate 
what  I  understood  was  a  distinct  pledge,  given  before  the 
war  that  an  eight  boors  day  should  be  arranged  for  the 
steel  worken . 

6946.  And  they  have  second  that  now  ?— They  have, 


and  one  of  the  interesting  parts  of  that  arrangement  is 
that  a  number  of  the  higher  paid  men  have  voluntarily 
reduced  their  rates  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  carry 
through. 

6947.  What  rates  were  they  getting,  do  yon  remember 
—I  mean    the    higher    paid  men  in  the  steel  works?— I 
will  have  to  ask  you  to  allow  Mr.  Simpson  or  some  of  the 
steel  managers  to  speak  to  that.     I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  to  that.     The  agreement  is  only  just  made,  and  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

6948.  The  general  body  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  I 
think,  have  secured  considerably  higher  advances  than  the 
miners — higher  percentage    advances    on    their    pre-war 
wages? — Excuse  me  one  minute,  I  have  the  facts  here. 
What  date  are  you  basing  on— immediately  pre-war  ? 

6949.  Yes?— 1914? 

6950.  Yes  ?— As  it  happens  at  the  end  of  1914  the  steel 
workers'  wages  were  more  than  usually  depressed,  as  they 
are  governed  by  the  sliding  scale  on  plate  prices.    German 
competition  in  the  latter  part  of  1913  and  the  beginning 
of  I1.' 14  had  forced  the  price  of  steel  plates  down,  and  the 
steel  workers'  wages  were  not  quite  at  the  standard.     I  do 
not  want  to  give  the  figure  because  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  it  is.  but  they  were  not  very  far  above  the  standard  ; 
they  were  low. 

What  is  the  percentage  advance  since  1914?— I 
am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  that  if  you  will  give  me  a 
moment.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  answer  these  questions. 

I  think  we  have  had  it  put  in  here  by  Mr.  Talbot  ? 
— They  were  round  about  H  JUT  cviit.  above  the  standard 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  work  it 
out,  because  they  have  gone  so  high. 

Is  not  it  abont  150  per  cent.  ?— No.  I  think  they 
are  about  87  per  cent,  above  the  standard.  I  have  it 
written  down  here  ;  I  beg  yoor  pardon,  it  is  87). 

6954.  That  is  rather  a.  different  utatement  from  what 
Mr.  Talbot  gave  us? — I  ask  permission  to  be  sure  of  my 
facts  and  pot  them  in  correctly,  Sir.  I  believe  I  have 
given  it  to  you  rightly.  Steel  melters'  wages  during 
Aogost.  September  and  October,  1914,  were  8|  per  cent. 
above  the  standard  ;  at  present  they  are  82)  per  ce»t. 
above  the  standard. 

Millmen's  wages  from  3rd  August,  1914,  were  at  base 
rates.  At  present  they  are  75  per  cent,  above  the 
standard. 

Certain  war  bonuses  were  granted  to  the  lower  paid 
men  during  the  war  which  emerged  into  scale  advances. 

£966.  Mr.  Sidnry  Wtbb  :  Including  the  last  agreement 
for  redaction  of  boar*,  which  includes  an  increase  in 
tonnage  rates  so  as  to  prevent  any  falling  earning*?— No, 
the  8  boars  agreement  is  not  yet  in  force.  I  nave  not 
seen  it  in  writing.  I  do  not  say  yoo  cannot  question  me 
on  it.  hut  I  would  rather  bare  the  facts  before  me.  I 
simply  cannot  answer  it. 

695'  •  'ulli' :  My  only  point  in  I  do  not 

object  to  your  steel  and  iron  worker*  having  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  I  only  thought  it  was  rather  unfair 
that  gentlemen  who  had  reduced  the  hours  of  their  iron 
and  steel  workers  and  increased  their  wages  should  come 
and  try  to  prevent  the  miners  having  their  hours  reduced 
an'1  tli'-ir  sj|gsjsj|ncreased  ;  it  did  not  seem  very  consistent, 
that  is  alt?— I  should  like  to  answer  that.  The  real 
question  that  we  are  agitated  about  in  the  steel  trade  is 
tlimt  we  shall  not  lie  able  to  carry  on  the  trade  at  all,  and 
there  will  be  idleness  and  nm-mploymi nt,  lioth  in  the 
steel  trade  and  ultimately  in  the  coal  trade.  I  am  not 
saying  anybody  is  going  to  be  ruined  necessarily  ;  it  is  a 
warning  rather.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  and 
the  whcle  country  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
|i>nnt  out.  If  you  can  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country 
at  the  coal  prices  shown  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  paper 
that  yon  have  got  there,  by  all  means  do  it. 

6957.  Mr.  R.   W.  Cooper  :  Yon  said  in  Scotland  steel 
making  was  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of   imported 
ore?- Yes. 

6958.  Does  that  ore  come  from  Spain  ? — Yes. 

''.  Does  that  ore  pay  a  royalty  in  Spain?  Do  yon 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  Spanish  mines  ? — Yes,  it 
does  psy  a  royalty. 


to  to-morrme  morning  at  10.30.) 
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FIRST    STAGE.— TENTH    DAY. 

THURSDAY',  13TH  MARCH,  1918. 


PRESENT  : 


THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  R,  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 

MR.  J.   T.    FORGIE. 

MR.  FRANK   HODGES. 

SIR    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONEY. 


SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 
MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY, 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN   WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

Mr.    H.    J.   WILSON    (Assessor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman:  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  I  propose  to 
circulate  this  morning  is  a  report  on  the  German  State 
Railway  Wagon  Union.*  The  letter  I  have  is  from 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  McNair. 
Dear  Mr.  McNair,  I  have  received  your  wire  this 
morning  and  confirm  my  own  in  reply  regarding  the 
report  of  the  Scottish  Railway  Companies  as  to  the 
pooling  of  wagons  in  Germany.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Neilson,  General  Manager  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company,  presently  in  London, 
who  has  assistants  here,  and  have  obtained  the 
enclosed  two  copies  of  the  report.  1  regret  1  could 
not  secure  the  number  of  copies  you  desire,  as  it 
was  not  possible.  I  understand  Mr.  Neilson's  con- 
sent on  behalf  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company, 
together  with  the  consents  of  the  other  railway  com- 
panies concerned,  has  been  obtained  to  enable  you 
to  bring  the  report  before  the  Commission." 
Gentlemen,  when  I  got  that  letter  we  had  only  two 
copies  of  the  report  and  I  did  not  circulate  them 
because  Mr.  McNair  thought  he  might  be  able  to  get 
more.  It  is  a  valuable  report  upon  the  German 
system.  AVe  have  now  been  able  to  get  six  more 
copies  and  I  propose  to  circulate  those  and  you  will 
be  able  to  see  how  that  is  done  under  the  German 
system.  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  the 
Railway  Companies  for  the  assistance  they  have  given 
us. 

The  next  thing  I  propose  to  circulate  are  Tablesf 
as  to  the  Increased  Cost  of  Mining  Stores,  &c.,  during 
the  period  1909  to  1918.  I  suggest  to  you  that  those 
should  be  circulated  and  that  we  should  not  call  a  wit- 
ness on  them.  It  is  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  who  are  concerned  and  the  figures 
are  accurate  figures.  It  is  no  use  wasting  time  by 
having  a  witness  here  merely  to  formally  prove  them. 
I  will  circulate  them  now  and  draw  attention  to  one 
or  two  points.  I  must  very  briefly  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  them  and  then  I  must  pass  on.  Table  1  is  a 
Statement  showing  the  Average  Annual  Declared 
Value  of  Imported  Pit  Wood  or  Pit  Props,  1909  to 
1918.  1909,  £1-11  per  load;  1913,  £1-29;  1917, 
£4-27;  1918,  £4-19. 

Table  2  is  a  Statement  showing  the  Average  Annual 
Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  (a)  Gunpowder  and  (&) 


High  Explosives;  Dynamite  and  other  high  explo- 
sives for  1909  to  1918.  Gunpowder,  1909,  per  cwt., 
£2-44;  1913,  £2-54;  1917,  £3-97;  1918,  £4-77.  I  will 
not  trouble  with  the  High  Explosives  Table.  It  is 
dynamite  and  other  high  explosives,  and  they  show  :i 
corresponding  rise  in  value. 

Then  Table  3  is  a  Statement  showing  the  Average 
Annual  Declared  Value  of  Oats  ond  Beans.  That  is 
on  the  question  of  food.  In  1909,  oats  per  cwt.  were 
6- 10s. ;  1913,  6-25s.;  1917,  18- 31s. ;  1918,  20-99s.  I  am 
not  going  to  trouble  about  beans,  which  have  the  same 
relative  increase. 

Now  we  come  to  Table  4a:  Monthly  Average 
Prices  of  British  Oats  in  England  and  Wales.  I 
will  take  the  first  on  the  list  there.  In  January, 
1909,  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  price  per 
quarter  of  312  Ibs.  was  17s.  6d.  For  1918  it  was 
47s.  8d. 

The  next  table- is  4b:  Monthly  Average  Prices  of 
Hay  in  England  per  Ton.  I  am  not  going  through  the 
whole  column,  but  you  will  see  in  January,  1909,  First 
Quality  was  78s.  6d.  Then  in  1918,  First  Quality  was 
349s.  The  comparison  is  between  78s.  6d.  and  149s. 

Then  Table  4c :  Summary  Statement  showing  the 
Fluctuations  in  the  Average  Market  Price  of  British 
Oats  for  a  Number  of  Markets  adjacent  to  certain 
Coalfields  in  England  and  Wales.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  about  that.  That  shows  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  respect  of  particular  markets. 

Then  I  come  to  Table  5 :  Statement  showing  the 
Average  Annual  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  Wire 
Manuf actures :  Cables  and  Rope  (except  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Cables)  from  1909  to  1918.  There  are 
no  records  kept  separately  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  so  you  start  in  1912  when  the  price  per  ton  was 
£30-91;  in  1918  the  price  was  £62-62. 

The  next  is  mining  explosives,  Table  6a:  Summary 
Statement  showing  the  Rise  in  the  Cost  of  Minng 
Explosives  between  June,  1914,  and  June,  1918, 
according  to  returns  furnished  by  a  large  number  of 
collieries.  That  you  will  be  able  to  see.  I  will  not 
trouble  about  going  through  that,  except  I  will  read 
the  increases.  You  understand  this  has  come  from  the 
collieries.  Permitted  Explosives  between  1914  and 
1918.  leaving  out  decimals,  show  an  increase  of  &* 
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per  cent.  Then  it  gives  the  price  of  bobbinite,  gun- 
powder and  gelignite,  and  then  come  detonators, 
which  last  show  78  per  cent,  increase. 

The  next  i*  Table  6h:  Statement  showing  the  Fluc- 
tuations in  the  Prices  paid  for  Wire  Ropes  by  a  large 
Number  of  Collieries  between  June,  1914.  and  June. 
101s.  I  will  not  go  into  that  except  to  say  the  |>«-r- 
centage  has  increased.  The  increase  in  101S  over  I'M  4 
for  hnuli'  -how  an  increase  in  price  of  1:<7 

per  cent.  :  win<linu  rope*  show  an  increase  in  price 
of  100  [)•  ropes  not  distinguished  show  an 

increase  of  141  per  cent.  TL««  total  for  .ill  wire 
ropes  M  13"  per  cent.  That  is  on  ropes  of  19s.  per 
hut  less  than  23s.  <-n  r..;vs  2&J  bu',  low  than 
Si's  the  total  increase  was  1  i  S  j  er  rout .  ' 
57s  but  not  over  32s.  the  totai  .ncreasr  on  ail  wiir 
roies  was  77  per  cent. 

The  next  table  says:  "  The  movement  of  prices  was 
not  uniform  for  each  claia  of  rope.  Thus  the  extreme 
prices  of  each  of  the  groups  shown  on  the  preceding 
page  changed  as  follow*."  Then  I  do  not  think  it 
u  necessary  to  read  those.  Those  are  the  statistics 
taken  oat. 

Mr.  llrrhtri  Smiik:  It  i*  rather  important,  sir. 
It  does  not  show  thr  cost  of  tooU.  Miners  hare  to 
bur  a  lot  of  took. 

Chairman:  It  U  unfortunate  it  U  not  actually 
there,  but  that  shall  be  obtained  by  Monday.  ThU 
was  got  oat  because  of  a  question  by  Mr.  Smillio  and 
to  fulfil  the  promise  I  gave  him. 

Now  the  next  thing  is  thw :   The  London  School  of 

Jff^ff^ftff  has  very  kindly  sent  for  each  member  of 

the  Commission  one  of  their  Bulletins  of  the  Briti-h 

'  litical    Science.       It  contains   a    r«ry 

useful 'li*t  of  the  books  upon  this  subject  called  the 

/raphv  of  thr  Nationalisation  of  Coal  Supply. 

which  will  be  found  on  page  0.     It  is  just  a  hst  of 

book*,  and  I   am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 

•ndon  School  of  Economic*  for  their  kindness  in 

showing  as  where  we  can  go  for  information  on  this 

•abject.    Then  they  hare  also  sent  us  rather  a  useful 

table,  which  I  am  going  tn  circulate,  explaining  that. 

It  i*  entitled :  "  A  short  select  Bihliogrsphy  of  Wages 

ami  Profits  in  the  Coal  Trade."    It  seta  oat  the  book* 

which   will  give  you   information  on  that  (object   in 

England   and    al»o    in    the    United    StaUs.      We  are 

•«d  to  the  London  School  of  Economies 

•heir  kindness  in  sending  those. 

Mr.    Rohrrl   Smi!:  there   are  some    figure* 

you  promised  in  get  us,  and  they  are  the  figures  given 


as  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Government  have 
taken  out  of  excess  profits  and  also  the  memoranda 
prepared  by  the  Departments  and  presented  to  the 
Government  on  those  questions  which  we  are  desirous 
of  having. 

Chairman :  Yes.  In  regard  to  that  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  yourselves,  Gentlemen.  The  Inland 
Revenue  witness  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  evidence, 
but  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  call  him  after  the 
owners  have  given  their  evidence,  and  I  am  going 
to  make  either  a  suggestion  or  an  appeal  to  the 
Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirely  for 
you,  but  I  was  rather  going  to  suggest  this  in  the 
interests  of  time.  When  we  get  a  local  witness,  as, 
for  example,  Mr.  Wallace  Thorneycroft,  I  should 
rather  hope  that  Mr.  Smillie  would  take  up  the 
examination  and  then  that  Mr.  Forgie  should  put 
any  questions.  Of  course  any  other  member  of  the 
Commission  who  wanted  to  ask  questions  to  elucidate 
the  matter  could  do  so  very  briefly,  but  I  suggest 
that  the  main  burden  should  be  upon  the  gentlemen 
who  have  interests  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Take, 
for  instance,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Smith  (if  he-  will  for- 
give my  saying  ao)  was  most  helpful  yesterday  in 
putting  th«  Yorkshire  point.  After  Mr.  Wallace 
Thorneycroft  we  shall  have  a  gentleman  from  South 
Wales,  and  I  rather  suggest  that  Mr.  Hodges,  who 
knows  all  about  South  Wales  (if  he  will  allow  me 
to  say  so)  should  take  the  main  burden  of  asking  him 
questions,  and  then  that  Mr.  Evan  Williams  should 
put  any  points  he  wants  to  elucidate.  If  we  have 
any  difficult  questions  of  statistics,  Sir  Leo  Money 
could  assist  us;  and  on  the  question  of  policy  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  questions  from  Mr.  Tawney  and  Mr. 
Webb.  All  I  put  is, — Let  there  be  one  man  who 
will  bear  the  chief  burden  of  asking  questions  on 
either  side  of  the  table,  .tnd  then  if  there  are  other 
brief  Questions  to  elucidate  the  points  we  shall  get 
through  easily.  I  may  have  to  ask  you  to  sit  a  little 
later  to-night. 

Sow  I  propose  to  pnt  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  into 
the  box,  just  as  I  pit  Mr.  Dickinson  into  the  box 
yesterday,  because  it  is  far  better  that  he  should 
explain  '  hi*  revised  figures  than  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  explain  them. 

Itnlrrt  Smillir:   We.  can  take  it  that  the  Com- 
mission agrees  with  your  suggestion  now. 

Jfr.  Arthur  Balfovr:  Yes.  we  are  entirely  agreed 

Chairman:   I  thank  you  very  much. 


Sir  RKHABH  RBDMATKB,  Recalled. 


6960.  Ckatrman  Sir  Rirhard.  it  is  far  better  that 
TOO  should  explain  these  figures*  than  that  I  should. 
Will  you  please  do  so?— I  will  do  my  beat.  It  will 
be  in  the  memory  of  the  Commission  that  the  figures 
I  gave  in  my  last  examination  showed  the 
actually  *pent  at  the  face  under  existing  conditions 
as  7  hoars  and  87  minute*,  and  that  the  effect  of  a 
reduction  to  a  ft-bour  day  reduced  that  to  5  hours 
and  87  minute*,  and  that' the  effect  of  a  true  R-hour 
Hay  brought  u»  to  6  hour-  and  231  minutes.  It  wiR 
f'irt1  -he  memory  of  the  Commission  that  I 

deducted  6  per  cent,  as  exhausting  all  the  immediate 

.tion.  which  brought  the  26-2  percent,  reduction 
in  effective  working  time  under  a  6  hours'  arrange- 
ment down  to  a  21-2  reduction  in  output,  and  I 
stated  fit  will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  C'ommis- 
sioners  and  also  on  the  notes)  "thst  I  regarded 
the  redaction  as  amounting  to  20  per  cent.  That 
is,  th*  1-2  remaining  vanished  and  was  supposed 
to  exhaoct  the  difference  due  to  the  shorter 

w..rk»-«l  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  I 
think  it  «  >-  -ir  I,.-..  Chiona  Money  who  was  de*irou« 
of  having  the  rxa  M.  xo  far  as  one  could 

•  rriro  at   it.  in  rrspect  of  Northumberland  and   Dur- 
ham.    I    have   worked    that   out.    and    I    civo    it    here 
It  will  r*.  *ern  that  thr  thrw  figure* 
TO  th«  f..l|r.winn.     Taking  the  whole  of  tix» 

1  Kingdom  nn-l  allotting  for  Northumberland 
.in*!  I»-ir)i»m  <>n  the  lin**  worked  out  in  dotail  on  this 
short,  the  7  hour*  37  minute*  become  7  hour* 
i4  minute*,  the  •">  hour*  37  min'ites  bivome*.  •">  hours 


M  minutes,  and  the  6  hours  23  minutes  become 
6  hours  19  minutes ;  ao  that  the  ultimate  figure  for 
reduction  in  output  instead  of  becoming  20  per  cent., 
becomes  19  per  cent,  reduction  in  output. 

6961.  Sir  /..  Chinzta  Monty:  That  is  the  imme- 
diate reduction  (can  we  have  this  plainly?)  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  those  mitigations  to  which 
: -n'nted  in  your  memorandum? — True.  What  I 
said  then  holds  good  exactly. 

6MB.  Forgive  my  mentioning  it,  but  I  repeated 
your  fltakMMp  yesterday  and  it  was  immediately 
contraoaHHy  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  other 
of  the  table,  and  therefor*  I  wanted  it  from 
you  again.  It  has  the  immediate  effect  without 
regard  to  mitigations,  such  as  you  suggest  would 
operate  in  the  near  future  or  could  operate  in  the 
near  future? — It  i*  the  mitigation  taking  into  oon- 
xideration  only  what  I  may  call  the  immediate  mitiga- 
which  was  the  immediate  mitigation  in  respect 
of  the  human  factor,  namely,  the  intensity  of  effort. 

6068.  It  had  no  regard  to 'such  matters  as  bringing 
ib  the  conveyance  of  men?— Quite  ao. 

6004.  Mr.  Siflnry  Webb:  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  point,  but  perhaps  you  can 
dispose  of  it.  Have  you  taken  into  account  thst  the 
reduction  in  vorking  time  would  be  less  in  the  case 
of  the  short  d  lys  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  days, 
or  have  yon  taken  all  the  days  as  being  long  dayaP — I 
have  averaged  the  whole  thing. 

6965.  Sir  Arthur  Duekham:  May  I  ask  you  where 
your  10  per  cent,  on  this  paper  ia? — There  is  no  19  per 
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cent,  on  this  paper,  but  if  you  will  take  my  proof  it 
will  be  a  correction  of  the  figure  there. 

C966.  We  have  to  remember  that  you  said  19  pel- 
cent.  There  is  no  19  per  cent,  on  this  paper? — No. 
I  am  only  translating  this  into  my  evidence. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Sir  Richard,  would  they  clear  it  up? 
Yesterday  when  I  asked  a  question  as  to  a  statement 
Sir  Richard  made  they  immediately  contradicted  me. 
If  they  have  any  doubt  about  it,  would  they  ask  Sir 
Richard  now? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  My  only  point  is  that  Sir 
Richard  has  not  given  the  19  per  cent,  upon  the 
paper. 

WHness:    No,  not  the  19  per  cent.       The  20  per 


cent,    is  on  the  paper.     This  is   purely  dealing  with 
page  2  of  my  proof. 

6967.  It  is  purely   a  correction  of  that? — It   is  an 
amendment  of  that  brought  about  by  the  question  Sir 
Leo'  put  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  details   as  explanatory  of  the   allowance  of   1-22 
which  now  becomes  2  per  cent,  in  respect  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham. 

6968.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   You   have  left  out  the 
fact  which  has  been  brought  out  in  the  coal-owners' 
evidence  that  it  will  require  more  men  to  produce  the 
reduced  output  in  the   reduced  hours   than   does   the 
present  output  in  the  longer  hours? — I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  was  put  in  the  witness  box  again  to  prove 
these  figures.     That  question,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  am 
quite  prepared     to     answer,   but   it  leads    to    other 
avenues  of  thought. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman  :  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  having  explained 
that  paper,  I  have  some  other  papers  to  circulate, 
and  the  first  is  this.*  At  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  there  has  been  prepared  a  summary  of 
Return  of  Earnings  obtained  by  the  Controller  of 
Coal  Mines,  to  which  is  attached  a  statement  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  proportion  of  getters  to  the  under- 
ground workers  and  all  persons  employed  Jn  the 
years  1913  to  1918.  This  has  been  an  effort  to  comply 
with  Mr.  Hodges'  request.  There  is  attached  to  it 
Form  H,*  the  form  of  return  of  the  earnings  of  work- 
men to  be  made  by  coal-owners  for  four  weeks  in  June 
and  November  in  the  years  1913,  1914,  1916,  1917  and 
1918.  You  will  see  the  class  of  workman  and  the  infor- 
mation asked  for.  Now  will  you  go  to  the  first  page, 
the  second  page,  the  third  page,  the  fourth  page, 
the  fifth  page,  the  seventh  page,  and  the  eighth  page, 
which  I  do  not  think  I  need  read.  The  last  page  :s 
the  best  we  can  do  at  the  moment  for  Mr.  Hodges. 
It  is :  "  Statement  showing  the  proportion  of  getters 
to  the  totals  of  underground  workers  and  of  all  work- 
people employed  in  November,  1913,  and  November, 
1918  (based  on  returns  as  to  earnings  supplied  by 
the  Coal  Mines  Department)."  I  will  not  ask  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham  or  Mr.  Hodges  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  that.  They  will  have  to  look  into  it.  If 
it  satisfies  them,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  does  not, 
will  they  kindly  see  me  in  the  adjournment  and  I 
will  get  any  further  information  possible,  but  it  is 
the  best  I  can  do  to  redeem  my  promise  to  these 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Was  not  the  point  that  it 
was  not  so  much  earnings,  but  we  wanted  to  know 
the  wages  received. 

Chairman  :  Yes,  you  are  quite  right.     I  am  on  that. 

Mr.  Frank  "Kodges :  I  think  the  last  sheet  there, 
although  it  is  based  on  returns  as  to  earnings,  does 
actually  show  the  proportion  of  getters  to  the  total 
of  underground  workers  and  of  all  workers.  It  rather 
satisfies  me  on  that  point. 


Chairman :  I  am  obliged  to  you.  We  are  getting 
out  the  net  wages  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Now  the  next  table  to  circulate  is  a  statement  in 
respect  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money's  request  as  to  the 
Statutes  regulating  labour  in  coal  mines  since  1865. 
I  will  circulate  those  and  make  no  further  remarks  on 
them.  If  anyone  wants  any  particular  Statute,  will 
he  let  me  know,  and  I  can  have  it  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour.  Most  of  the  Statutes  I  have  here,  and 
if  anyone  wants  to  see  them  he  can  have  my  copy. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Have  you  all  the  Statutes; 
have  you  the  Scottish  ones? 

Chairman:  I  have  only  some  of  the  Scottish 
Statutes  here.  I  have  that  very  interesting  Statute 
which  Mr.  Smillie  was  good  enough  to  refer  to,  and 
it  is  being  not  only  copied,  but,  if  I  may  so,  without 
offence  to  Scotland,  it  is  being  translated.  It  is  only 
right,  however,  to  say  that  it  will  be  quite  necessary 
to  translate  the  English  Statutes  into  modern  English, 
so  that  England  is  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Scotland.  It  is  old  language,  and  we  must  get  it  into 
modern  language. 

Now  I  will  circulate  Mr.  Dickinson's  further  sheets. 
This  is  a  Summary  of  production  of  Costs  and  Profits 
for  the  Quarter  ending  September  30th,  1918.  f  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  recall  Mr.  Dickinson  as 
to  that. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  come  to  the  last  two 
documents  I  have  to  circulate.  These  are  from  Mr. 
Dickinson  also.  The  first  is  a  Summary  of  Colliery 
Returns  for  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1917,  comprising  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage, 
and  the  first  one  I  hand  round  is  the  Summary  of 
Collieries  making  Losses.  {  The  next  one  is  Collieries 
making  a  Gain.§ 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  With  regard  to  this  Summary, 
when  there  is  no  entry  opposite  a  certain  division, 
does  it  mean  there  are  no  collieries  making  a  loss  in 
that  division? 

Chairman:  We  will  ask  Mr.  Dickinson. 


MR.  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON,  Recalled. 


C969.  Chairman :  When  there  is  no  entry  opposite 
in  a  particular  division,  what  is  the  signification  of 
that? — It  means  there  are  none  of  that  particular 
me.  These  are  graded  in  sizes.  That  is,  collieries 
producing  one  million  tons  or  over  per  annum ;  the 
next  is  collieries  producing  half  a  million  to  one 
million  per  annum;  then  collieries  producing  50,00(1 
to  100,000  per  annum,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  I  follow. 

6970.  Chairman  (To  the  Witness) :  Will  you  tell  us 
the  signification  of  those  totals  ? — This  '  is  the  first 
statement  we  got  out  in  the  Coal  Mines  Department 
as  to  the  profits  and  losses  of  collieries  after  we  began 
to  get  our  monthly  returns  in.  I  think  I  have 
already  explained  that  we  took  the  months  of 
November  and  December  because  the  first  war  wage 
camo  into  effect  partly  in  September  and  partly  in 
October,  and  November  and  December  were  the  first 


two  clear  months  we  could  get  when  the  conditions 
were  stabilised.  The  return  covers  75  per  cent, 
approximately  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  for  our 
own  purposes  we  divided  it  at  that  time  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  get  some  idea  as  to  how  the  results 
varied  as  between  collieries  of  different  sizes,  and 
it  shows  for  each  class  of  those  collieries  in  the  two 
sheets,  (1)  those  making  profits  and  (2)  those  making 
losses;  the  output  for  the  two  months,  the  cost  per 
ton,  the  average  selling  price,  and  the  profit  per 
ton.  The  summary  of  those  I  have  already  given 
you  in  my  evidence. 

6971.  Mr,  R.  W.  Cooper:  May  I  ask  you  when 
we  may  have  the  return  showing  the  inland  prices 
and  percentages  and  the  export  prices  and  per- 
centages. I  do  not  wish  to  be  pressing  about  it 
as  long  as  it  is  not  lost  sight  of? — I  have  just  told 
some  one  to  telephone  for  it  now.  It  was  to  be 
ready  this  morning. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


*  See  Appendix  23. 


f  See  Appendix  11. 


See  Appendix  6. 


§  See  Appendix  7. 
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6973.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgit:  In  your  evidence  you  made 
tome  reference  to  the  health  of  the  miners  as  com- 
pared with  other  classes  of  labour.  Can  you  give 
us  any  reasons  for  making  you  come  to  the  opinion 
that  the  health  of  miners  is  above  the  average  of 
the  community? — Tho  table  I  put  in  yesterday  is  the 
statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  health  of  the 
miners  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  one  natur- 
ally looks  for  an  explanation  on  account  of  the 
accident  death-rate  for  the  miner  which  is  always 
referred  to  as  very  high  and  it  is  a  deplorable  thing 
that  miners  get  killed  frequently.  There  is  only  one 
safe  way  to  work  a  mine  and  that  is  to  shut  ft  up. 
You  are  hound  to  have  accidents  in  mines.  The 
reason  why  the  miners  are  more  healthy  or  their 
expectation  of  good  health  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  because  they  are  sin- 
gularly immune  from  tuberculosis  and  such  diseases. 
I  have  not  a  table  to  put  in  because  I  was  depend- 
ing upon  Dr.  Haldane's  evidence  for  that,  but  I  refer 
you  to  the  paper  Dr.  Haldane  wrote  in  which  this  is 
fully  explained.  The  further  reason  as  to  why  miners 
are  comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis  is  to  be 
found  in  an  additional  piece  of  evidence  to  be  looked 
My  authority  is  again  Dr.  Haldane,  and  he  is 
of  opinion  that  coal  dust,  that  gives  those  of  us  who 
go  below  ground  very  dirty  faces  and  clothes  when 
we  come  up,  goes  into  the  miner's  lungs,  snd,  curiously 
enough,  coal  dust  in  the  lungs  has  a  beneficial  effect. 

tnulates  the  lungs  to  throw  off  all  delet. 
matters  that  have  got  into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  quite 
different  from  the  silicions  dust  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  snd  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  which  causes 
ulosis  when  it  lodges  in  the  lungs.  It  is  ejected 
from  the  lungs,  and  in  the  process  of  ejecting  the 
coal  dust  Dr.  Haldane'*  opinion  in  that  many  • 
germs  that  are  harmful  to  the  human  organisation  are 
ejected  and  among  them  the  tuberculosis  germ.  That 
is  his  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  miners  are 
comparatively  free  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  subject,  and  I  should  prefer  to  see  Dr. 
Haldane  put  in  the  witness-box  to  upesk  to  it  for  him- 
self. 

0973.  Could  you  very  shortly  explain  the  system 
that  existed  up  to  a  rear  or  two  years  ago  in  Scot- 
land for  regulating  the  wsges  of  the  miner*?— The 
•'•n  made  that  the  interests  of  the  coal- 
miners  and  owner*  are  opposed.  In  fact  their  in 
terests  are  identical  up  to  the  point  of  the  division 
of  the  balance  available  after  paying  the  agreed 
minimum  rate  of  wages.  Before  the  days  of  collective 
bargaining  in  Bcotlind  it  was  always  recognised  that 

*-ner  shared  the  increased  profit  in  good 
»  it h  the  men  he  employed.    The  collieries  were  smaller 
and   the  number  of    owners  larger.     In    good    times 
every  owner  tried   to   increase  h  and    this 

created  competition  for  men,  a  fact  that  was  very  well 
understood  by  the  men.     Prices  and  wages  in  those 
lower  than  they  have  been  of  recent  yean, 
I  think  the  profit  retained  by  the  owner  was  also 
lower,  but  probably  the  profit  per  rent,  on  the  capital 
employed  was  shout  the  same.     Collective  bargaining 
developed  and  the  sliding  scale  method  of  regulating 
wages  came  into  use.     It  was  a  rough  and  ready  way 
.-  the  balance,  but  the  capital  employed  in 
reased  owing  to  more  expensive  shaft* 
g«.     The  profit  per  ton  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  industry  has  probablv  been  greater  and  must 
be  greater   in   the   future.     The   natural   evolution  of 
rocess  therefore  seems  to  be  in  the  direct! 
> ting  wsges  by  the  ascertained  profits  instead  of 
by  the  ascertained  prices  only. 

6074    Then   you  say   it   is   possible   to  adopt  some 
method  of  regulating  wages  than  by  prices?— 
I  have  bee*  ,ijtn  a  number  of  year* 

that  the  arbiters  at  various  discussions  on  the  rates 
ges  are  put  into  an  impossible  position.     I  would 
'o  *ee  them   (I    welcome  this    inquiry   in  const- 
<nd  the  men  know  the  profit*  ss  well  as  the 
ascertained  prices.     I  am  not  committing  the  . 
the  owner*  to  that,  but  that  i*  my  personal  opii 

6975.  I  suppose  you  will  sgree  thst  in  the  psst  the 
"-•Res  forming  tuch  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  product  of  coal  ha*  bren  the  main  reason  for 

I  N 


so  much  disturbance  in  the  coal  trade  with  regard  to 
wages — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  division  of  the 
balance  after  paying  the  minimum  wage,  and  so  on, 
has  been  equitably  divided.  If  you  look  at  the  dia- 
gram, you  » ill  see  that  the  profit  in  the  years  1910 
ami  1911  in  Scotland  was  meagre.  It  is  that  little 
bit  of  purple  on  the  diagram,  and  out  of  that  little 
bit  of  purple  has  to  come  the  necessary  charge  for 
depreciation.  There  is  no  depreciation  charged  in 
the  other  costs.  The  necessary  depreciation  has  to 
come  out  of  that  profit,  and  to  me  it  is  as  clear  as 
possible  that  during  periods  of  depression,  when  the 
capacity  for  output  of  the  collieries  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, that  the  average  selling  price  is  run  down  to 
approximately  the  average  cost  of  production  in  any 
district. 

6076.  Jfr.  Arthur  Bui/our:  Does  that  purple  also 
include  taxation? — No,  income  tax  has  to  be  paid 
out  of  that.  The  local  rates  and  taxes  are  included 
and  all  other  cost*. 

6977.  Mr.  U.  H.  Tatcnry :  Do  not  the  wages  also  in- 
clude taxation  ? — The  wages  are  wages  paid  to  the 
v.orkmen  empl. 

0978.  That   is  to' say,  they  do   include  taxation?— 
The  Indirect  taxation  they  pay. 

0979.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   And  also  the  income  tax 
that  they  pay? — Yes,  now,  certainly. 

Mr.  Sidney  Welb:    But  you  do  not  mention  that. 
IrtAur  nuekham:  Thero  was  none  in  1910-11. 

6980.  Mr.  B.  JI.  Taicnty.  In  paying  taxes  they  do 
not  get  the  advantage  of  the  three  years'  average 
which  the  ordinary  trader  gets.  If  they  did  they 
would  not  pay  income  tax,  would  they? — I  am  not 
sure  about  the  last  three  years.  I  should  think  they 
very  likely  would.  May  I  deal  with  that? 

6961.  Chairman:  Yes,  please?-  \Vill  you  look  at 
the  diagram?  You  will  see  after  the  strike  of 
1913-13  prices  rose  and  so  did  the  wages.  Now 
those  two  years  represented,  of  course,  the  stanaaVd 
years  for  the  purposes  of  the  Finance  Act.  I 
industry  was  given  the  choice  of  two  years  out  of 
three  to  form  their  standard  of  profits.  Conse- 
quently y.ni  may  take  it  that  the  coal  trade  as  a 
whole  had  a  pretty  fair  standard  much  above  the 
average  profit.  That  is  true,  and  that  accounts  for 
what  we  near  a  good  deal  about,  the  additional  profits. 
Yon  will  see,  if  you  look  at  the  diagram  again,  that 
those  good  years  in  the  cycle*  of  trade  are  separated 
(I  could  carry  the  diagram  bark  for  a  great  many 
years)  by  3,  4  or  6  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  bad,  and  it  is  obvious  that  although  1914  and 
the  period  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  an 
extraordinarily  bad  year,  in  the  coal  trade  especially 
the  later  part  of  it,  still  the  remainder  of  the  war 
period  has  been  a  profitable  period.  I  make  no 
attempt  to  conceal  that  in  any  shape  or  form.  Tho 
point  is  that  it  is  out  nf  these  periods  of  high  prices 
that  the  poor  colliery  you  bear  so  much  about  is  able 
to  carry  n»  jf  depends  upon  these  periods  of  high 
prices  in  irry  on.  Amthrr  point  I  should 

like  to  make  is  that  these  poor  collieries  are  not 
always  the  same  collieries.  The  phvsii  al  conditions 
underground  change  vith  great  rapidity.  What  may 
be  a  good  colliery  one  year  may  within  a  year  or  two 
be  a  bad  one,  and  tin-  reverse  equally  takes  place. 
The  owner  of  the  bad  colliery  has  under  the  ]« 
system  every  imfiitu.-  to  strive  to  make  his  colliery 
a  good  one  and  above  the  average.  He  has  the  high- 
entire  that  is  possible.  If  he  doe*  not  succeed 
he  knows  quite  well  that  he  cannot  go  on  for  an 
unlimited  period.  He  hangs  on  to  the  next  boom 
if  lie  can.  but  if  the  !«>•  long  delayed  or  the 

nces  are  too  bad  the  colliery  has  to  close, 
and  the  nnml.<T  of  these  bad  collieries  that  have  to 
close  is  not  very  great.  It  is  a  very  small  affair  in 
tin-  last  30  years.  Now  I  han>  dealt  with  the  profits, 
ant)  perfectly  frnnkly  admitted  that  the.  profits 
during  th»  whole  period  of  the  war  have  been 
good.  Now  a  question  was  raised  about  the.  wages. 
If  you  look  nlong  the  dotted  line  in  tli«  diagram, 
•iill  find  the  wages  in  1913  and  1914  were  not  as 
high  as  they  were  in  1900  but  they  were  nrnrly  a* 
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high,  if  not  as  high;  as  they  were  in  1907.  In  the 
middle  of  1914,  just  before  the  war  began,  we  in 
Scotland  wore  having  a  very  very  bad  time  at  the 
pits  and  pressing  for  a  reduction  of  the  wages,  and 
necessirily  so.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  trouble.  It 
was  dropped,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  that 
the  men  agreed  to  put  aside  any  friction  and  tried  to 
carry  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  in  harmony  on 
the  understanding  that  if  we  continued  to  pay  these 
high  wages  (comparative  to  the  price)  during  the 
autumn  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  would  uot 
be  taken  as  a  basis  when  the  prices  rose.  May  I  ask 
Mr.  Sniillie  if  that  is  fair? 

6982.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  No,  we  told  you  we  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  any  reduction  of  wages? — Very 
well,  I  drop  it;  that  is  my  side  of  it. 

0983.  I  think  perhaps  we  did  say  we  did  not  want 
any  trouble,  and  if  the  reduction  was  not  pressed  at 
that  time,  probably  you  would  get  an  equivalent  when 
things  got  better? — Then  we  are  in  entire  agreement. 
The  point  1  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  jumping- 
olf  place  (to  use  a  colloquial  expression)  for  the  wages 
was  correspondingly  high  for  the  jumping-off  place 
for  profits.  Therefore,  in  answer,  Sir  Leo  Money,  I  do 
think  it  is  possible  that,  if  we  went  into  the  figures 
with  regard  to  income  tax  over  the  last  three  years,  it 
would  not  have  made  any  very  material  difference. 
Am  I  right  now? 

6984.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :   But  you  realise,  do 
you  not,  that  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
making   workmen  subject  to   income  tax  as  masters 
are  not  subject  to  income  tax :   in  other  words,  it  de- 
prived them  of  the  effect  of  the  three  years'  system? 
Are  you  aware  of  that? — I  am  quite  aware  how  the 
income  tax  is  collected. 

6985.  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  very  unfair?— 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  that  the  miners  or  any 
other  body  of  men  should  have  to  pay  income  tax.     I 
think  the  income  tax  is  the  fairest  tax  we  have. 

6986.  If  a  small  master  came  into  the  business  he 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  three  years'  average. 
Why  should  not  a  workman  have  the  same  advantage  ? 
— If   it  were  practicable  there  is  a   good  deal  to  be 
said    for   your   argument. 

6987.  It    was   quite   practicable,    but    I   suggest    it 
was  done  because  it  was  known  that  under  the  three 
years'    average   which    applied    to    the    masters    the 
men  would  escape  income  tax,  and  therefore  a  Parlia- 
ment   consisting    largely    of    masters    specially    made 
»    class   (namely  the    men),    taxable   as   masters    are 
not  taxable.     Is  it  true  or  not? — The  fact  is  the  Act 
is  there  to  speak  for  itself. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   I  am  quite  content. 

6988.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    Mine  owners  have  a  five 
years'  average,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

6989.  And  the  workmen  have  not  a  5  years'  average. 
If   you  take   the   income   tax    assessment   upon   your 
company,  you  are  able  to  take  a  5  years'   average, 
and  therefore  you  are  able  to  bring  in  the  early  part 
it   the   war,    the   bad  year,   whereas   your    workmen 
when  their  wage  gets  over  £130  a  year  are  not  able 
to  bring  in  their  bad  year? 

•Sir.  Thomas  Royden:  Similarly  when  your  profits 
go  down  you  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  your 
high  years.  When  the  wages  go  down  the  man  is 
only  assessed  on  the  wages  as  he  gets  them.  Is  that 
not  so? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kidney  Webb :  Yes,  but  I  say  the  Inland 
Krvonue  have  always  proved  this  system  of  aver- 
ages is  a  great  advantage  to  the  employers  and  the 
Government  loses  by  it,  but  it  does  not  lose  in  the 
case  of  workmen. 

6990-  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  very  special  regulation  was 
made  to  hit  workmen  especially,  very  few  workmen 
would  ever  have  become  subject  to  Income  Tax  if  it 
applied  to  them  as  it  applied  to  employers? — I  would 
rather  like  to  look  at  it  in  comparison  with  the 
salaries  of  the  administrative  staffs  of  the  collieries 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  country  who 
earn  in  salary  or  otherwise  anything  round  about 
£200  to  £500  a  year — that  class  of  people;  do  they 
get  three  years'  average? 

6991.  Ob.  ves.— I  do  not  think  so. 


92.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  1  do  not  think  the  com- 
ment was  made  with  regard  to  salaries  or  otherwise. 
The  three  years  average  is  for  the  ordinary  profits  of 
business.  It  is  five  years  average  for  profits  of 
mines?— I  do  not  dispute  your  facts  at  all. 

6993.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    1  think    you     have 
answered  very  fairly,  if  1  may  say  so;  but  may  1 
vou  if  you  will  make  representations  to  your  men 
in   Parliament   and   get  it   altered?— I   will   consid. 
that. 

6994    Mr   J.  H.  T.  Foryie  :  It  has  been  stated  t 
labour  only  gets  about  one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the 
coal  trade.     Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  that.'— 
Yes    The  question  was  raised  of  the  amount  of  wealtl 
that  the  wage  earners  got.     I  think  you  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  diagram  in  front  of  you  and  you  wil 
see  that  so  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned,  the  t 
value  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  represented  by  the  whole  of 
the  coloured  part— all  the  colours— and  the  wages  are 
the  red  colour.     Obviously,  round  about  two-thirds  or 
rather  more  of  the  total  wealth  as  represented  by  a 
ton  of  coal  is  paid  away  in  wages,  and  if  you  turn i  t< 
the  right  hand  side  you  will  see  in  the  event  of  1 
miners'  claims  being  granted  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion will  be  paid  away.     I  should  like  to  carry  that 
<me  step  further.     Coal  enters  into  the  manufacture 
of  every  other  article  of  commerce  in  this  country,  or 
nearly  so.     It   is   a  cumulative  business.     The  wages 
paid  on  a  ship  sailing  on  its  trial  trip  down  the  Clyde 
I  could  not  tell  you  accurately,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  work  out  that  calculation  ;  and  assuming  that  a  shvp 
going  down  the  Clyde  on  its  trial  trip  cost  £100,00 
pre-war,  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  £80,00 
of  that  was  wages  paid  in  Scotland.     That  would  be 
a   most  valuable  calculation  to  have  made  to  set 
rest   once   and   for   all   what  proportion  of  the  totaj 
price  of  9.  ship  or  other  article  of  commerce  as  paid  in 
wages.       It  would  show  everybody  and  bring  sharply 
and   clearly   before   them   what   amount   more   wages 
could   be  paid  on   any  given   price  of   ship   or  other 
article  of  commerce  that  the  world's  markets  are  able 
to  absorb. 

6?l95.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Is  not  the  ship  beginning 
its  profit-making  career  after  it  has  had  its  first  trip 
down  the  Clyde?— It  has  not  started  business  then. 

6996.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  point  really  was  put 
by  me.     Do  you  seriously  deny  the  statement  that  the 
wage  earners  only  get  one-third  of  the  total  wealth 
produced — or  as  near  as  possible  one-third?     Do  you 
deny   that   statement?— I   do    not    agree   with   it. 
should  like  to  be  shown  how  it  is  true. 

i-iir  Arthur  Duckham:  Can  we  get  any  figures  on 
it,  because  it  ds  an  interesting  point?  Can  you,  Mr. 
Smillie,  tell  the  Chairman  where  the  figures  can  be 
obtained? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   We  will  try  to  do  ao. 

6997.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Is  it  your  point  that 
the  workmen  ought  to  look  to  increased  output  for 
more   wages?— I   think   if  every   workman   about  the 
colliery  did  his  best,  that  the  output  of  the  colliery 
would  be  increased,  and  thereby  the  profits  would  be 
increased,  and  in  the  end  you  would  get  more  wages. 
Tinder  the  old  system  of  sliding  scale  the  argument 
that  has  been  used  often  and  often  is  "If  we  restrict 
the  output  we  will  keep  the  price  from  falling." 

6998.  Mr.  J.  H.  T.Forgie  :  I  suppose  what  you  mean 
by  saying  that  labour,  especially  in  the  coal  trade,  has 
got  that  percentage  that  you  referred  to  of  the  wealth 
of  the  coal  trade  is  that  of  the  whole  price  that  is  got 
for  the  coal  that  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  coal 
owner  at  least  80  per  cent,  goes  out  in  wages  of  some 
kind  or  other? — For  every  sovereign  that  we  get  for 
coal  sold  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  and   in  fact, 
something  like  13s.  6d.  or  round  about  that  sum  is 
paid  out  in  wages  every  week  on  an  average  one  year 
with  the  other,  and  that  does  not  include  Workmen's 
Compensation  or  National  Insurance,  which  are  forms 
of  wages. 

6999.  I  was  referring  to  the  wages  on  the  material 
that    you   purchase? — The    timber    and    supplies    are 
largely  represented  by  wages  paid  to  other  Industrie?. 

7000.  I    dare    say    in    these   times    you    have   beer 
turning    yonr    mind    in   the   direction    of    nationali- 
sation—not   solely,    I    should    think,    for    your    own 
purposes       as    an    owner   of   mines — that    would    be 
natural      enough — but      I      suppose      in      order      to 
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thoroughly  and  seriously  consider  what  the  effect 
of  nationalisation  of  mines  would  be  on  the  nation. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  about  nationalisation 
specially:' — I  hare  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  ques- 
;:••"  lor  a  number  of  yean — in  fact,  ever  since  I 
hare  heard  it  spoken  or".  I  hare  read  with  interest 

-    •' -Mv      U.  ••      •  ,-.      :,-•:.•....     -  .•  _.-  :      .,:,.; 

with  all  respect  I  would  like  to  say  that  any  of  the 
scheme*  that  I  have  seen  seem  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  fact*.  One  simile. that  is 
often  used— I  do  not  know  quite  who  is  the  original 
author  of  it  -is  the  postage  stamp  idea — that  coal 
could  be  told  at  a  Post  Office  at  a  uniform  price 
year  in  and  year  out. 

7001.   Mr     lt-l,ert   Smillie:     It    wa«    not    that    coal 

be   sold   at   a    Pout   Office?— Your   words,    Mr 

Smillie,   at  Larkhall   had   reference   to  the  fact   that 

coal  could  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  postage  stamp. 

n ;   but   not   at   a  Post  Office?— I   was  sug- 

4   that   the   fallacy   of    that  argument   is   that 

the   Post  Office   sell   service    that   costs   a  good   deal 

lew  than  a  penny  for  a  penny.     If  that  service  costs 

lOa.  or  thereabout*  and  it  was  sold  for  £1,  the  Post 

Office  could  not  go  on,  because,  supposing  I  wanted 

a    letter    delivered    in    London    and    the   Post   Office 

charged  me  £1  while  it  only  coat  10s.,  I  should  give 

«  boy  5».  to  take  the  letter  for  me,  and  thus 

save  the   moaiey. 

7008.  On   the   other   hand,    ton  would   not  sand   a 
boy  to  the  Hebrides?—  No.   I  'should  take  advantage 
'wn      The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  act 
^reat  regularity.     That  -  of  argui 

I  will  not  »a-t<>  time  by  developing  it. 

.tfr.  ././//  I   suppose  jou  have  come  to 

the  conclusion,    after   looking  into   the  matter,    that 
the   nationalisation   of  coal    mines   would   not    be    in 
the  interest*  of  the  country  as  a  whole?  -  I  have  most 
distinctly         It    has    been*  stated    that    the    present 
system  of  conducting  the  roal  industry   is  wasteful. 
I    do   not   agree   with    that    at   all.        The    very   fact 
that  the  coal  industry  has  been  developed  as  it  ha« 
been,  that  the  output  baa  grown  year  by  year,  that 
the  whole   needs  of   the   nation  have  been   .uppli.d 
that  a   very   Urge  export  trade  has  been   built   up. 
are  pretty  good  evidence*  that    it  has  not   been  so. 
The  efficiency  question  is  very  often  raised.       Before 
yon    can    carrv    out   great    improvements,    obviously 
you  must  be  doing  new  work  fairlv  often  and  fairly 
regularly        Take   aa   a   contrary   example,    tb. 
iron  production  of  this  com 
production  of  this  country  baa  not  riaen. 
the    furnaces   are   the   old    type,   and   could    b. 
much    improved.       The   American   and   German 

output  baa  developed  very  rapidly.  Many  of 
their  furnace*  are  better  than  ours  I  reason 
obviously  it  that  any  person  who  builds  a  furnace 
knows  that  the  next  one  be  builds  be  can  build 
rather  better,  and  the  next  one  rather  better  still; 
but  if  you  are  never  building  new  ones  and  never 
developing  yon  have  not  the  chance  to  improv. 
plant  in  the  same  way  that  a  rapidly  developing 
industry  baa. 

7004."  Mr.  Sidnty  Wtbb:  Whjr  not  Win  is  it 
necessary  to  wait  till  you  must  nave  a  new  furnace- 
before  you  |>ut  in  a  new  furnace?  Does  the  Ameri- 
can do  that?  The  American  has  the  trade. 

7006.  The   point  is   this,   that   if   you   are  working 
with  a  machine  a  hundred  years  old 'in  a  colliei 

do  not  need  to  wait  till  you  open  a  new  pit  before 
you  can    replace  that   by  "an    up-to-date   marl. 

it  35  yean. 

7008  Yon  mu»t  know  that  there  are  engine*  still  at 
work  whirh  are  two  or  three  generation- 

,r    purposes   they    may    be   domK   quit.- 

7007.  Is    H   suggested    that  you    cannot    intr 
anv    imprwe»»ewt   in   *n    mdu.trv   except   when    vo, 

ncreasing  the  industry,  and.   therefore,   putting 
to  an  absolutory  new  thing?     No.  I  am  .uggeating  that 

very  much   n,,.re  rapid  ami 

•Mfer       Anv  .lewJopinK  indu.trv  i«  bound  to  I,. 
Orient   than   a  stagnant 

;rff-     !  |    think    tli.it.    if    Kriul 

Wvelopiag  at  the   \  rat*  snd  Am.-, 

«n  rate,  the  whole  in.  i.|.-n.«  -f  the  change  wouhl 

i  m 


have  been   in   correspondence,   or  it  is   not  a   little 
'logical?— If  the  pig-iron   development  had   nut 
been   so  rapid,   I  do   u»t   think   their   advance-   would 
have  been  so  efficient. 

Mi-.  -I.  11 .  T.  Furgie  :  I  think  we  are  rather  get- 
ting off  the  rails  a  bit.  Is  the  colliery  plant  at  the 
present  moment  so  inefficient  as  some  people  at  this 
table  have  mentioned? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7009.  It  suits  its  purpose,  does  it  not? — I  think  so. 

7010.  And  it  has  developed  a  very  large  output  in 
the  country? — It   1. 

7011.  It   has   always   produced    an   output- to   meet 
the  demands  of   tlio  country!' — It  has. 

7'il'J  Where  is  ilu-re  any  special  reason  for  people 
calling  it  inefficient:- — I  do  not  think  they  are  telling 
what  is  right  when  they  say  it  is  inefficient. 

7013.  I   .should   like   to   put   one   further  question   t  •  . 
<nd  that  is  with  regard  to  the  live  days  a  week 

.nk-hii.-  I  suppose  it  is  the  cose  over  the 
who].,  ,-..iiiiti\  that  they  work  11  days  a  fortnight, 
that  is  to  say,  six  days  one  week  and  live  clays  llu- 
I  cannot  speak  absolutely  for  all  the  otlu-i 
districts,  but  generally  speaking.  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  case. 

7014.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  miners  in 
Lanarkshire  only,  work  five  days  a  week? — It  has  been 
the  custom   for  such  a  long  period,  and  my  c<> 

i    the  original   idea  was   that   it    was  to  restrict 
output;   that  is  my  conception 

the-  score  of  health  or  bad  conditions 
underground,  have  the  Lanarkshire  miners  any 
leaann  to  work  only  five  days  aa  against  any  other 
part  of  the  country'?— No. 

7016.  Have  you     i-.  •  i    heard     any   special     reason, 
apart   from   what  you   have  said,   namely,   simply   a 
restriction    of    output?     Have   you    ever    heard    any 
other  reason   why  the  miners  of  Lanarkshire  shoul  I 
only  work  five  days  a  week? — No.  I  cannot  say  that 
I   have.     I  have  accepted   it  as  the  practice. 

7017.  Previous  to  the  war  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  time   worked   by  'ho  Lanarkshire   miners   was   5 
days  a  week? — Tea. 

•    during  the  war,   in   order   to 

exigencies  of  the  case,  and  the  demand  for  coal,  they 
did  extend  their  5  days  a  week  to  11  days  a  fort- 
night?—Ye*. 

'    The  result  of  that  was  to  produce  more  coal? 
-Yee. 

7090.  They  did  not  object  Uter  on  to  aofnc  collieries 
working  6  days  a  week  or  19  days  a  fortnight  ?-  I  can- 
not apeak  to  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  work 
13  day*  a  fortnight  in  Lanarkshire. 

.1  have  mentioned  that  3  or  4  weeks  ago  the 
Lanarkshire  Miners'  Union  went  back  to  their  old 
policy  of  S  days  a  week  and  instructed  the  mm.  r. 
to  reduce  their  work  to  5  day*  a  week P— I  understand 
that  ie  the  oase. 

7033.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  supppae  that  must 
have  been  because  I  wae  away  at  the  time  P— I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  doing  it  in  your  abaenco. 
bo*  that  i*  the  fact. 

:••.'.!  M-  1  II  'T  I  ,  •  I  IUMCM  '!  •'"  ••••  -i 
i»i»M3EBBSr  reduction  of  coal? — Undoubted! 

work  taken  off  the  week  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

702C  D  M  know  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  coal  in  the  Lanarkshire  district  at  that  time?— 

Tea, 

d  that  there  i-  still?     Yes. 

7026.  Not  only  for  home  coimuniption.  hut  also  for 
shipment  abroad?  Yi».  for  shipment  also. 

I  that  all  the  extra  coal  that  KOCH  abroad 
from  Scotland  it  is  necmwwry  for  us  to  export  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  back  food  and  other  supplies 
that  we  wantP— Very  neceasary. 

7028.  So  that,  therefore,  when  yon  reduce  the  out- 

<«).    generally    speaking,    it    oornen    off    the 
••U    ffmt?      U  *oii    reduce    the  output    of  coal 

it  is  bound  to  mine  off  the  exports  first,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Home  trade  going. 

7029.  Then  that  put.  t:.!<  country  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion for  getting  fo-.diti.rU  and  iron  ore*? 

70.10    That   was  done   .it    a    time   when    there    was  !» 
great  nec*s»ity  for  an   increased  output  rather  than 
• 
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a  reduced  output? — Yes.     The   necessity   for   an   in- 
creased output  is  still  very  acute. 

7031.  Do  you  consider  that  any  class  of  workmen 
who  are  claiming  improved  conditions  and  a  higher 
standard   of   life,   are  doing   anything  themselves   to- 
wards obtaining  it  by  cutting  otf  a  day's  work  in  the 
week,  and  thereby  losing  a  day's  wages? — No,  I  think 
they  are  wrong. 

7032.  So  that  you  would  say  they  have  not  assisted 
the  position   very   much  by  doing  what   they  did  in 
Lanarkshire,  at  all  events,  three  weeks  ago,  namely, 
reducing  the  output? — I  cannot  say  what  their  motive 
was. 

7033.  It  is  a  very  strong   argument   against   their 
case,  is  it  not,  when  they  can  afford  to  take  a  day's 
work  off  in  a  fortnight,  when  all  other  workmen  in 
the  country,  not  only  in  the  mining  industry  hut  in 
other   industries,    are  working   practically   11   and   12 
days  a  fortnight? — I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  as 
well    that,    although   it  would   probably  emerge   that 
when  the  collieries  are  going  12  days  a  fortnight  or 
6    days   a    week,    the    absenteeism    will   be   somewhat 
higher  than  when  they  are  going  only  5  days  a  week, 
the   point  is   that    if    the   colliery    itself   goes,    there 
always  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  men  who  will 
work  the  6  days  if  they  are'  allowed,  and  the  net  result 
from  the  colliery  is  better  than  it  is  with  the  one  idle 
day  in  the  week. 

7034.  At  all  events,  the  output  from  12  days  a  fort- 
night is  larger  than  the  output  from  11  days,  and  is 
still    larger   than    the    output    from    10    days? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

7035.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  You  have  mentioned  to 
us  the  cost  in  fuel  in  producing  plates.     Mr.  Talbot 
made  a  statement  to  us  that  4  tons  of  fuel  were  used 
to  produce  1  ton  of  finished  steel? — Yes. 

703t>.  Can  you  confirm  that? — Yes. 

7037.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  fuel  is,  and  how  it 
is    composed? — The    figure    that    was   given    by    Mr. 
Talbot  was  stated  to  him  by  Sir  William   Peat,  but 
he  had  not  the  precise  statistics  to  his  hands.     This 
figure  was  got  out  by  taking  actual  returns  from  as 
large       a      proportion      of      the      steel      trade       as 
possible,     and     I     should     much     prefer     that     Sir 
William     were     put    into     the     box     to     speak    to 
the  figure  himself ;  but  from  my  own  examination  I 
should   say   that   that  figure    is    true.     Having    seen 
the  figures,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  true. 

7038.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  the  normal 
output  of   coal  of  this  country   can   be  absorbed    at 
to-day's  high  prices  in  view  of  the  fact  that  industry 
is   falling? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    I  thought  we  were  just  going 
to  resume? 

7039.  Mr.  Arthur  Salfour:   I  said  it  "is  falling  "? 
— It  is  being  absorbed  now,   but  how    long    it    will 
continue  to  be  absorbed,  I  cannot  say. 

7040.  Does  your  experience  of  the  past  lead  you  to 
believe  that  it  could  continue  to  be  manufactured  at 
to-day's   price?— No,   the  diagram  before     me    shows 
that  when  the  price  of  coal  goes  too  high,  it  checks 
industry  and  it  comes  down  in  a  slump.     The  falling 
gradient  will  be  a  gradient  that  is  always  more  steep 
lhan  the  rising  gradient. 

7041.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb:    You  have  compared  the 
price  of  coal  now  with  the  price  in  pre-war  days,  and 
say  the   price  is   very   high;    but   surely   there   have 
been  alterations  in  price     level     and    currency,    and 
other  things? — Yes. 

7042.  It   is  not  as  easy   to   absorb   all  the   coal   at 
twice  the  price,  or  four  times  the  price,  or  40  times 
the  price? — In  so  far  as  it  is  an   alteration   in  cur- 
rency, does  it  make  any  difference  how  many  counters 
we  play  with? — No. 

7043.  It  is  not  the  high  price? — It  is  the  relative 
price. 

7044.  Not   even    the    relative     price,    because   the 
relative   price  of  coal  has  not  altered   from  that  of 
timber   or   anything   else?— That   is  what   I    am    not 
sure  cf. 

7045.  Then  why  do  you  say  we  cannot  absorb  it  at 
the    present    price?      Surely    the    present    price    is 
only  a  matter  of  counters.     If  the  price  of  coal  was 
60s.  a  ton,  and  if  the  price  of  everything  else  was  in 
correspondence  with  it,  would  it  make  any  difference 


to  anybody?  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  notion  that 
using  a  great  many  counters  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  carry  on  business,  and  using  a  few  counters  makes 
it  easy  to  carry  on  business,  is  a  complete  fallacy? — 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  fallacy.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  bewildered  by  currency  questions. 

7046.  I  can  understand  that  the  poor  manufacturer 
is  bewildered,  because  he  is  not  a  student  of  currency. 
The  manufacturer  likes  an  inflated  currency,  but  you 
are  rather  suggesting  that  the  inflated  currency  makes 
it  more   difficult  to   make  a  profit.        Surely  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it? — One  is  bound  to  be  guided 
as  far  as  possible  in  -these  matters  by  one's  experience 
in  the  past,   and  that  experience  is  so  tremendously 
upset  by  the  inflated  currency  that  you  are  speak- 
ing about,  -that  it   is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  it. 

7047.  Take  the  period  from  1900  to  1914,  that  was 
a   period,   on   the   whole,   of   very   good   profits? — Oh, 
dear,  no  \  not  in  the  coal  trade. 

7048.  Will  you  consider  your  diagram  again;   take 
your  period  from  1905  up  to  1914.     Now  that,  on  the 
whole,    was   a   profitable   period? — No.      In  1904  and 
1905  wo  had  a  very  bad  time. 

7049.  I    said    if   you   take   from    1905    onwards? — 
1910  and  1911  were  very  poor  years. 

7050.  Of  course,  you  do  not  get  every  year  a  boom 
year;   but  taking   the   whole   period,    as   a   matter  of 
fact  your  own  statistics  show  that  the  profits  on  the 
whole   period   from   1905   to   1904   were   much   higher 
than  in  the  previous  years,-  at  any  rate  your  income 
tax  assessments  were? — Yes,   I  expect  they  were. 

7051.  May   1   remind  you  that   that   was   a   period 
of  steadily  rising  prices  of  commodities  generally? — 
Yes. 

7052.  And    your    profits   were   larger.      Now    carry 
your  mind  back  a  bit  further;  take  the  period  1879 
onwards;  that  was  a  very  bad  time  for  profit,  was  it 
not? — Going   back  to   1879   you   defeat   me.     I   have 
not  any  personal  experience  of  1879.     1880  was  not 
a  bad  year  in  Scotland. 

7053.  As  a   matter   of   fact,    in   those  years   prices 
were    falling,    generally    speaking? — Yes,    prices    fell 
generally  till  the  year  1895. 

7054.  Does  that  not  indicate  to  you  that,  whether 
prices    are    generally   rising    or    falling,    it    does   not 
make  any  difference  to  the  manufacturer  or  anybody 
else? — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  I  am  inclined 
to  think. 

7055.  Now  to  go  on   to  another   point.     You   sug- 
gested to  us  that  80  per  cent,   of  the  cost  of  a  ship 
was  represented  by  wages,  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  coal  ? — Yes. 

7056.  Will    you    consider    what  else    there    is?     Of 
course,  you  would  have  to  reckon  that  all  the  clerks 
and   the   manager    and    anybody    who    rendered    any 
service    in   connection    with  the   acticle  ought   to   be 
included? — Yes,   in    the    wages.     I    include    my    own 
salary  as  wages. 

7057.  That  is  quite  right.     You  ought  in  that  figure 
to  include,   under  the  head  of  '"ages,  the  services  of 
everybody   who   has   co-operated    in   any   way,   either 
by  hand  or  by  brain,   in   making  the  article.     I  sug- 
gest that  you   might   properly   do  so? — Yes;   it  is   a 
most  interesting  calculation. 

7058.  You  would  get  it  up  higher  than  80  per  cent? 
—You    have    the   taxes   and    the   imported  materials, 
which  are  considerable  in  our  district. 

7059.  As    you    have    rightly  said,    the    material    is 
very    largely   represented    by    wages? — And    the    im- 
ported material. 

7060.  How   do   we   pay   for   that,   except   by  doing 
some  other  work?     My  point  is  that,  when  you  have 
your   wages   figure    up    to   the   point   that  you    have 
remunerated   everybody    who   has   co-operated   in   the 
production   of   the   article,   you  still   have  something 
left — some  trivial  percentage  is  left  out  of  the  cost. 
Is  not  that  the  effect  of  your  evidence? — Certainly 
there  is  something  left. 

7061.  Why     should      there      be      anything      left? 
Remember   you   have   remunerated   every   conceivable 
person   who   has    rendered    every    sort   of    service    in 
connection    with    the    production    of    the    article.      1 
grant  you   that  very  likely  90  per  cent,   of  thj  cost 
would  be  represented  by  salary,  wages  or  other  things. 
What  is    there   left?— There 'is   left  the    interest   on 
the  capital  that  is  employed  in  the  various  businesses. 
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-'.  Apart  from  any  services  rendered  by  the 
owner  of  the  capital  or  the  manager  of  the  capital, 
because  we  have  paid  for  that,  there  is  also  left  the 
rent  to  the  landlord?  —  Yes,  the  rent  to  the  landlord. 

7063.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  tribute  due  to 
property?  —  If  you  call  it  a  tribute. 

7U64.  There  is  a  payment  made  to  property  which 

is  exclusive  of  any  wages  rendered  of  any  kind   in 

connection  with  the  article!'  —  I  look  upon  it  that  the 

savings  of  the  thrifty  are  entitled  to  receive  reasonable 

rest. 

•  Have  you  any  alchemy  by  which,  in  Scotland, 
you   can   transmute   the   savings  of  the  thrifty   into 
coal?  —  No,    but  you   can    transmute   the   savings  of 
the  thrifty  into  the  pit  to  get  the  coal. 

7066.  But  hardly   into  the  coal  for  which  you  pay 
a  certain  amo  .  royalties. 

Mr  I:,'..  :t  .-:,:,  :i,f-.  M'ight  I  ask,  was  the  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton  a  very  thrifty  person? 

7067.  Mi.  liiilney  •  >,  bat  his  ancestor  was. 
He  made  the  coal?—  No,  I  did  not  say  he  made  the 
coal. 

7068.  You  suggested  that  you  thought  the  customary 
arrangement    by    which    wages   had    to    some   extent 
depend  nd    on    price*    under    the    Conciliation    Board 
Agreement  was  not  a  good  one,   and  that   it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  the  wages  could  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  ascertained  profits  from  time  to  time 
in  some  way.     That  is  an   interesting  suggestion  P  — 
Yes,  I  did  say  that.    That  is  my  op  in. 

7069.  May   I   put   it  to  TOO  that   in  that  way  you 
would  be  making  the  workman  suffer  whenever  you 
got  any  inefficient  management   in   the  mine?  —  1  do 
not  admit  inefficient  management  at  all. 

0.  But  sorely,  as  between  the  3,300  separate 
mines  in  this  country,  you  would  agree  that  they  are 
not  all  equally  well  managed?  —  No,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  badly  managed  mines  the  manager  toon  gets 
the  sack. 

i     We  know  from  the  figures  that  the  Coal 
luillsi   has  given  that  the  variation  in   productivity 
in   these   mines   is  extremely   considerable,    and    not 
merely  in  gross,  but  you  can  put  it  down  in  pa- 
lar    items;    that    is    to    say,    if    yon   apply   scientific 
costing  you  get  remarkable  divergencies?  —  I  say  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  as  disclosed  by  the  Coal 
trol  figures,  are  abnormal. 

t  as  to  cost?—  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
i  can  admit  that  there  are  differences   in 
advantageonsnee*  between  one  mine  or  another.    The 
difference  most  be  either  in  management  or  produc- 

-  —  Ye*,   I   have   already  stated   that  in  normal 


7074.  Then  you  are  suggesting  that  th*  price  mu«t 
bq  sufficient  to  enable  the  worst  mill*  to  go  on,  other- 
wise thg  worst  mine  drop*  out?—  What  I  said  was 
that  for  whatever  reason,  the  fact  is  that  the  average 
realised  price  falls  in  time*  when  the  caps'  it  r  for  nut 
pat  exceeded  the  demand  to  round  about  thr  average 
cost  of  production  of  the  dist- 

7076.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  the  average  cost  ot 
production?  —  Yes,  I  do 

7076.  I    submit    that,    whatever    the    price    has    to 

bear,  it  is  the  cost  of  production  of  the  worst  mine  — 

the  worst  mine  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  out 

That  is  where  we  differ.     I  am  stating  what  I 

believe  to  be  a  fact. 

ii  yourself  just  now  said  that  the  tnim- 
which  did  not  manage  to  make  a  profit  had  presently 
to  go  out*  —  Yes  or  get  better.  I  said  the  manager 
bad  to  go  out.  Physical  conditions  change. 

7078.  Either  the  mine  or  the  manager  had  to  on 
out    of    cultivation—  whichever    was    bad?  —  Or     th.- 
physical  conditions  change—  which  they  do,  in  fact. 

7079.  Obviously,    the    physical    conditions    change; 
'»  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mine  which  is  below  the 

margin  «:'  -•«  out;  that  means,  in  effect, 

that  th.'  price  roust  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  coal  of  the  worst  mine  P—  I  also 
said  my  experience  in  Scotland  is  tbat  the  number 
of  mines  that  go  out  is  small. 

7080    Tbat     means     that     the     pric*     has     been 
••fclMl     to     pay     for     the     cost     of     |> 

he     worst     mines     in     Scotland.        Surely,      if 
they    have    not    gone    out    of    use    it    proves    that 


they  have  not  been  bankrupted.  Consequently,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  all  the  mines  that  are  better  than 
the  worst  mines  are  making  more  profit  than  the 
worst  mines? — That  is  arithmetic. 

7u?l.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  enable 
the  workmen  to  share  in  the  profit  of  those  mines? — 
I  maintain  that  they  have  done  so  already. 

-  I   put  it  to  you   in   this  nay.     Take  the  last 
three' years  during   which   the  profits  of   the  entire 
mines  have  been  3s.,  4s.   and  os.   per  ton;  have  the 
workmen  shared  in  those  profits? — The  wages  in  the 
tt.ir  period  have  not  been  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

7083.  The  wage  earners  have   not   shared  in   those 
profits? — Nor    did    the    masters  get    the    full    profit. 

got  a  standard  which  was  admittedly  a  fair 
standard. 

7084.  Is  your  scheme  of    fixing   the   wages  by   the 
profits  a  scheme  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Mine 
Owners'    Association? — No.      It    has    been    discussed, 
and   in  one  of    the   districts    the    discussion    is   pro- 
gressing, but  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  before  anything  is  done. 

i.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  suggestion  is 
that  all  the  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
have  their  accounts  taken  out  and  profits  ascertained 
before  the  wages  are  adjusted?—!  did  not  follow 
that. 

7086.  What  I   asked  you  was  whether  the  scheme 

win.  h  is  known  as  joint  control P — 1  do  not  know 

what  scheme  is  called  joint  control. 

7087.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  you  that  then. 
I   want  now   to  go  to   the  question  of  the  health  of 
the  miners.        You    put   in  some   interesting   figures 
with  regard  to  the  death  rate  of  miners  and  in  other 
occupations  ? — Yes. 

7088.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the 

•  •> ;   but  do  you  suggest  that   that  indicates  the 
health  of  the  miners?-  It  indicates  their  anticipation 
of  life. 

7089.  Has  the  anticipation   of  life  any  relation  to 
the  amount  of  their  sickness?— I  do  not  follow  that. 

7090.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  I  have  lived  to 
something  like  the  same  age,  but  we  have  not  neces- 
sarily had  the  same  amount  of  sickness.     The  number 
of  days  in  a  year  that  a  miner  may  be  unwell  may  not 
be  at  all  in  relation  to  the  death  rate  of  the  miners? 

ive  not  any  figures  of  that. 

7091.  You  have  put  in  a  table  relating  to  the  mor- 
tality of  miners?— Yes,  1  did. 

7093.  And  you  describe  it  as  indicating  the  health 
of  miners.  Surely  they  are  two  different  things.  The 
rate  of  mortality  in  any  particular  class  does  not 
indicate  to  you  what  the  rate  of  sickness  is  in  that 
particular  class?— I  should  aay  that  it  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

7093.  I    point    out    to    you    that    it    has    not   any 
necessary  connect  on  at  all.     I  do  not  deny  your  facts 
as  to  the  actual   number  of  deaths.     Supposing  you 
assume  that  miners  leave  their  occupation  at  a  cer- 
tain age— it  is  a  hard  ix  they  may  drop  out 
gradtnjMgiMs)  take  to  other  occupations.     When  those 
men  die  thej  would  be  registered  in  respect  of  thei1' 
new  occupations-shopkeepers  or  something  like  that : 
would  not  that  explain  why  you  find  the  miners'  death 
rate  so  low,  because  all  the  people  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  be  miners  had  gone  out  and  had  died  in 
some  other  .occupation? — I  do  not  think  that  explains 

7094.  Take  the  miners  between  20  and  45,  and  com- 
pare the  death  rate  of  miners  at  those  ages  and  the 
death  rate  of  other  people?— Yes. 

7096.  You  put  that  in  as  proving  that  the  miner* 
are  more  healthy  than  other  people.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  those  two  lines  of  figures  are  taken  on 
different  clasaesP—  For  instance,  all  occupied  male* 
<-n  20  and  45  are  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
whereas  the  miners  of  th*t  age  are  69  per  cent.  Does 
not  that  prove  to  you  that  the  miners  begin  to  go  out 
of  the  occupation?— I  have  not  the  figures  to  |.r..v. 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  of  course,  but  I  would  say 
vea.  Those  miners  have  done  very  good  work  anil 
had  very  good  wa«w,  and  they  have  invested  their 
money  in  bouses,  for  instance. 
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7096.  They    have    all    become    capitalists  ?— Yes,    I 
think  they  have. 

7097.  You  say  with  regard  to  tho  health  of  miners 
that  you  prefer  to  go  on  facts,  which  is  quite  right. 
but  do   you   happen    to    know    what     the     Friendly 
Societies'  experience  of  miners  is  with  regard  to  sick- 
ness?— I  have  not  those  figures. 

7098.  Do  you   happen  to   know    that   the   Miners' 
Friendly  Societies  have  a  very  mucli  higher  average 
of  sick   benefit  per  year   than    the  typical    Friendly 
Societies?     Do  you  know  that? — I  do  not. 

7099.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Hearts 
of    Oak  Friendly    Society  has  absolutely    refused   to 
have  miners,  and  if  a  man  becomes  a  coal  miner  he 
is  required,    not  only  to   forego  all   benefits   due  to 
accidents,  but  actually  to  pay  an  increased  compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  the  additional  sickness  which  their 
experience  tells  them  he  will  be  subject  to  as  a  miner? 
— I  cannot  answer  for  the  reason  why;  but  I  know 
from  the  Shepherds'   Society  in  my  own  village  and 
others  that  all  the  societies  are  busy  and   thriving. 
I  cannot  speak  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak.     I  should  say 
there  are  two  sides  to  that,  and  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it. 

7100.  With  regard  to  houses,  you  said  quite  rightly 
that  a   good   many   of   the  Scotch   mine   owners   and 
managers  took  a  great  interest  in  the  housing  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  you  also  said  that  at  the  Lochgelly 
Goal  Company  you  did  not  think  you  had  any  one- 
roomed  houses? — I  do  not  think  we  have. 

7101.  I    have    here    the    Report    of    the    Scottish 
Housing  Royal   Commission,    1918,  and   on   page  137 
they   say,    of    1,024   houses   owned    by   the   Lochgelly 
Coal  Company  106  have  one  room,   121  three  rooms, 
and  tho  balance  two  rooms.    One  hundred  is  rather  a 
large  number,    is   it  not? — At   Lochgelly   the   houses 
are  occupied  by  us  in  the  meantime. 

7102.  Your  company  has  hired  them  to  let  again? — 
Yes. 

7103.  That  rather   affects  the  question  of  housing 
accommodation  for  your  miners.     I  am  not  blaming 
your  company,  but  if   you  were  interested   so   much 
in  the  condition,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  those 
one-room    houses    should     be    made    into    two-room 
houses? — I  agree. 

7104.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :    I  should  like  to  ask 
you   one   or   two   questions,    because   what   you    have 
said  has  been  very  interesting  to  me.     With  regard 
to   the  question   of   the  houses   at   Lochgelly.  may   T 
ask   if   it   is   a    fact  that  within   the   last  ten   years 
the    Lochgelly   Company   has   returned  the   whole   of 
the     capital    to    the    ordinary    shareholders?— Have 
you  taken  out  the  figures,  because  I  would  say  that 
that  was  not  right? 

7105.  The   record   which  has  been   got  out   for   me 
is   that   in    the   ten    years   preceding   last    May   the 
the   ordinary   shareholders  have   received  a   dividend 
of  197^  per  cent.,  which  is  very  nearly  the  return  of 
the  whole  capital?— Between  what  dates  is  that? 

7106.  For  the  last  ten  years  ending  May,   1918.— 
You  have  taken  out  the  figures,  but  I  have  not  them 
in  my  head.     Obviously,  from  the  diagram,  we  have 
had    six    good  years. 

7107.  It  is  your  own  company,  I  understand? — Yes, 
but  I  do  not  carry  all  those  figures  in  my  head. 

7108.  May  I  ask  further  whether  there  is  a  visible 
reserve  of  £150,000  and  that  that  is  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  preference  capital?— It  is  approximately 
so. 

7109.  May  I  ask  also  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
would  have"  been   advisable   out  of   those   very   large 
sums  of  money,  which  amount  to  £350,000,   in   addi- 
tion to  the  carry  forward  of  £48,000,  to  have  pulled 
down  those  ono-room  and  two-room  houses  and  built 
better  ones? — The  answer   is  an  easy  one.     We  had 
the  matter  in  nand  before  the  war,  and  we  could  do 
nothing  during   the  war. 

7110.  These  piofits  relate  to  a  period  of  ten  years 
ending  May,   1918?-- -May  I   ask  the  manager  at  the 
back  of  me? 

Mr.   Itobert  Sinillu', :   I  was  going   to  ask  how  many 
were  giving  this  evidence. 

7111.  Sir  //.   C/iiozzi:   Money4.    The   point  is  a   very 
important  one.    Are  you  a  member  of  the  Coalowners" 
Association? — The    company   I    manage   is. 


7112.  Are  you  aware  that  the  chairman  of  the  Fife 
Coal  Company  speaking  the  other  day  said  he  had 
been  asked  why  if  the  Fife  Company  was  so  pros- 
perous they  did  noo  do  more  for  the  employees, 
and  that  his  answer  was  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Coalowners'  Association,  and  had  to  act  loyally 
by  the  other  Companies  and  some  of  the  other  con- 
cerns could  not  possibly  pay  better  wages.  Do  you 
know  of  that  utterance  on  his  part? — No. 

7113-5.  Do  you  think  it  expressesthetruth? — I  quite 
understand  what  is  meant.  The  wages  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere  normally  are  regulated  by  so  much 
per  cent,  above  a  standard,  and  it  is  almost  a  duty, 
practically,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Conciliation 
Board. 

7116.  That  is  not  the  point.     The  point  here  is  that 
the  Chairman  of  a  prosperous  company  admits  that  he 
could  have  done  more  for  the  workers,  but  says  that 
he  had  to  act  loyally  to  this  Association  of  yours,  and 
that  some  of  the  other  concerns  could  not  possibly  pay 
better  wages? — The  gentleman  has  said  what  he  has 
said.     I  am  not  responsible  for  it. 

7117.  May  I  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  housing 
conditions  in  Lanarkshire  are  so  bad  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  recently  saw  them, 
expressed  himself  as  being  shocked  at  wha't  he  saw  :- 

I  do  not  agree  that  they  are  so  bad  as  all  that.     There 
are  some  indifferent  houses. 

7118.  \ou  come  here  to  oppose  a   very  serious  de- 
mand by  a  hard   working  body  of  men.     You  admit 
that  big  profits  have  been  made  in  Scotland.     I  put  it 
to  you  why  were  not  those  profits  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  those  working  men?— 
I  am  not  here  to  oppose  any  such  thing.     I  am  here 
to  give  the  Commission  the  benefit  of  any  facts  that 
I  have  on  the  subject. 

7119.  Have  you  not  given   us  an  interesting  state- 
ment in  which  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  set  out 
the  figure  put  forward  by  the  C'oalowuers'  Association 
of  from  9s.  7d.  to  12s.  per  ton  of  coal,  and  that  with- 
out  making   allowances,    you   say,    for   other   things? 
What   are   those   other    things    worth — 2s.? — No. 

7120.  How  much? — I  think  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
that  last  night. 

7121.  I  want  to  know  the  worst  that  the  companies 
are   in   for? — Something     like   eighteenpence     is     the 
direct  cost  of  the  increased  number  of  men  employed. 

7122.  So  that  that  is  13s.  6d.     You  represent  that  I 
as  a  coal  consumer  would  have  to  pay  13s.  6d.  more  a 
ton.     Is  it  so,  or  not? — I  am  talking  about  Scotland. 
We  do  not  send  coal  to  London. 

7123.  The   figures   do   not   apply   only   to   Scotland. 
My  coal  comes  from  Derbyshire.     Do  you  think  that 
applies  to  Derbyshire? — In  principle. 

7124.  Does   it   in   detail? — I   cannot   speak   for   the 
Derbyshire  figures. 

7125.  When   Mr.   Finlay  Gibson  speaks  of  9s.   7d., 
is  that  too  little? — It  is  an  arithmetical  calculation. 

7126.  That  is  what  we  say.     Do  you  think  it  is  too 
little? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7127.  Then  Scotland  is  the  worst  case — is  that  it? 
— Apparently  so. 

7128.  But  Mr.   Finlay   Gibson   was  speaking  of  an 
average  of  the  country.     Therefore,  if  Scotland  is  a 
worse  case,  and  Scotland  covers  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,   which  of  those  is  below  9s.   7d.  ? — I  have 
not  the  figures  at  hand. 

7129.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  might  just  as  easily 
have  made  it  18s.  ? — No.     I  have  done  my  best  to  give 
you  the  facts;  and  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the 
diagram  I  have  made  greater  reductions  than  any  of 
my  colleagues. 

7130.  In  other  words,    it  ought  to  be   rather  more 
than  less? — What  ought  to  be  more? 

7131.  The  13s.  6d.— No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

7132.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter.     May  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  that  you  began  with 
yesterday,  and  of  which  I  made  a  note  at  the  time:' 
You  began  by  saying  that  you  expected  in  the  course 
of  a  little  while,   before  this   trouble  occurred  which 
we  are  now  investigating,  that  the  total  coal  output 
of  Scotland  would  be  what — 38  million  to  40  million 
tons?-  I    said    we   hoped   to   get    back    to    something 
like  the  output  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  that 
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wa«  •  statement  that  I  made  before  a  Committee  in 
1916.  That  is  obviously  impossible  now. 

-•.  That  was  a  very  serious  statement.  It 
shons,  I  suggest  to  you,  that  you  exported  that  ulu-ii 
the  soldiers  returned  to  their  work  and  when  you  got 
settled  down  to  working  order  you  expected  to  return 
pretty  well  to  the  normal  output  of  Scotland  if  there 
had  not  been  this  wicked  demand  for  30  per  on; 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.-  1  purposely  safeguarded 
myself  there  by  saying  that  1  mentioned  40  million 
tons  for  the  sake  of  making  an  easy  calculation  to 
show  the  effect  of  a  30  per  cent,  reduction. 

M/  I.,  i  '  :~a  Munnj.  sir,  may  we  hare  the 
shorthand  notes  read  on  that  point: 

'i   'U  can  have  that  done  later  on. 

7134.  .Sir  Leu  t'Aiozza  Jiunty.    You  said  that  you 

ted  to  return  in  the  coarse  of  •  little  while  to  38 

million  or  4U  million  tons  a  year.- — I  say  I  used  those 

figure*  to  show  the  effect  of  a  30  per  cent,  reduction. 

•  uu  said  was  that  you  expected  to  re- 

tiirn    tu   :i-    million    to   4U    million    tons!' — I   said    we 

hoped  to  get  back  to  that  at  one  time,  but  not  now. 

>136.  You  do  not  now  because  of  these  claims-  I 
an  endeavouring  to  give  you  the  facts  as  to  the 
result  of  those  claims  to  the  bast  of  my  ability. 

ri.)~.  I  am  sure  you  are.     Assuming  that  that  had 
been  the  case,  that  your  hopes  bad  been  realised,  if 
you  look  at  Sir  Kit-hard  Redmayne's  evidence,  which 
yon   beard   tin-,   morning,    be   thought   the  reduction 
i  be  19  per  cent.     I  suggest  to  you  that  19  per 
cent,  niliii-iioii  on  38  million  to  40  million  would  bring 
.  the  actual  output  of  1918  or  thereabouts.9— No ; 
I  do  not  admit  at  all   that    the   ;  are  using 

is  the  right  one.  When  the  whole  of  the  men  come 
back  and  the  mines  are  put  into  order  the  fact  will 
be,  in  my  opinion,  supposing  the  hours  and  customs 
go  on  as  they  are  now,  that  it  will  be  something  like 
15  per  otnt.  store  the  last  quarter  that  will  be  the 


7148.  That  brings  us  pretty  near  to  what  I  say- 
I  hope  so.     We  are  both  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
the  fact*. 

7139.  That  bring*  us  pretty  nearly  together.  I 
suggest  to  yon  if  you  bad  put  out  of  your  mind  your 
fears  with  regard  to  this  programme  it  would  bring 
us  pretty  near  to  what  we  were  in  1" 
No.  Our  present  output  is  at  the  rat«  of  something 
like  X  millions  in  the  last  quarter;  add  15  per  rent 
to  that  and  you  come  up  to  .TJ  millions. 

i  have  expressed  the  hope*  to  get   up 
to  38  or    :  hare  heard  me  aar 

that  at  n»me  time,  or  words  to  that  effect     we  hoped 
to  art  bark  to  something  like  the  output  pre  war- 

•hall  hare 

to  a*k  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  reference  to  the  short- 
hand not**  on  that  point. 

rm/in :   The  reason  we  cannot  hare  it  mad*  now 
is  that  we  hare  not  the  shorthand  notsw  ret. 


7141.  .Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  you,  and  that  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion. 
You  have  been  in  this  trade  a  good  long  time,  and 
you  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  evidence  brought  before 
•i-  As  a  person  who,  speaking  for  myself,  knong 
\.TV  little  about  coal  mines,  it  has  been  show  n  that 
there  exists  to-day  a  great  deal  of  friction  bei 
the  mineou  ners,  the  managers  und  workmen  in  the 
mines.  Uoos  that  friction  actually  exist,  or  does  it 
only  exist  iii  this  room!' — The  friction  has  undoubtedly 
increased  in  the  last  few  years.  The  friction  between 
individual  miners  and  managers,  and  so  forth,  with 
whom  they  are  in  contact.  1  do  not  think  is  acute. 
The  reasons  for  tho  increased  friction  are  difficult  to 
define,  but  1  rather  think  one  of  them  is  the  gigantic 
scale  to  which  collective  bargaining  has  got.  \\  hen 
bodies  of  men,  on  one  side  the  owners,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  workmen,  get  together,  representing 
huge  volumes  of  output  and  numbers,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  those  sitting  round  the  table  to  have 
a  complete  _i.i-p  ui  the  details  of  what  they  are 

.  m     >-•:••.. 

7112.  Does  that  friction  which  exists  reduce  the 
ouput  to-day  .'  Is  it  a  cause  of  redu  :t  ion  of  output  :* 
—Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

711.1.  It  you  oo,uld  do  away  with  that  frntion.  it 
you  could  get  such  an  ideal  "thing  as  the  managers 
and  the  men  working  together  for  one  purpose,  what 
do  you  estimate  would  be  tho  increase  of  output  for 
the  same  hours  worked  ;  is  it  'M  per  cent.,  30  percent., 
:«•!•  cent.,  or  what:- — I  think  it  is  somewhere  in 
the  region  of  7}  per  cent,  to  ID  per  cent.  If  everybody 
about  the  puce,  from  the  manager  downwards,  did 
his  best  and  all  worked  together,  I  would  say  xome- 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  7J  to  10  per 
extra. 

7111.   You  ha\e  spoken  of  nationak«*tion  und  that 

•»>rt    of    thing.     How    that    could    be    obtained    is    a 

question,  I  am  afraid,  that  would  keep  us  too  long. 

it.    finuie  wan  the  thing  I   wanted?— 

That  is  tho  outside. 

71J.».  Mr.     II.     II.     I'-i'ini-j.      I*    it    your    serious 
.in     that  '      bargaining     has     increased 

It   it. 

71  io    It  you  cast  %onr  mind  back  over  the  history 
of  the  last  century.  -I"  you   not   think  that    with   Up- 
growth  of    collective    bargaining    the    friction    is    in 
.1  point    ><•»:  l>ut,  ot  r<-<eiit  years, 
I   think  it  has  got  worse. 

71  i7  That  is  a  question  of  historical  judgment,  of 
course.  Is  not  there  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  <>n 
the  part  of  the  miners  which  is  even  more  important 
than  that  which  you  have  mentioned?— I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  referring  to. 

71  I*.  Is  not  it  improred  educat;  I  do  not 

think  so. 


M      M.I. n  BBAHWKLL.  Sworn  und  Examined. 


make  one  correction   before  you 
begin?     On   page  0  the   third   line   from   the  b 

1  («  it  ought  to  be  6-13.  I  inad- 
•itly  put  tH»  reduction  of  output  |x-r  n  .in  under- 
ground. That  figure  has  to  be  corrected  on  ah 
page  too.  There  i»  one  other  point  In  the  sum- 
mary of  eridencf,  page  9,  you  will  -•••  the  figures 
SJs).  1M  or  1 1  to.  9d.  I  want  to  add  the  words  "  on  the 


output   and    on    reduced    output    they    become 
11s.  -•!    and  12*    II. 1 

•  ill  obserre,  Gentlemen,  that 
• 

Mr      Hugh    Mr.unw.il      Minuiic    Kn. 
>nie*.  Agent   for   and    l> 

I 

tons,   past    President    of   the  South   Wale* 
Instit  •  Hgiaeers;  past  Chairman   of   th. 

mouthshire  sad  South    Wales  Coal  Owners'    Aasocaa- 
ind  a  Member  of  the  Coal  Controller's  Adrisory 
Board         •  lie    heading    "Probable 

n  Working  C'o*t  "  :    "  Co)  By  conceding  *  30 
ftr  cent,   increase  on  the  prenent  earn 
of  war  wane.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  aO  per  • 
namod  abore   ia  on   earnings,    and    not   on    -t  mdard 
rate*  to  which  the  normal  percentage  adrances  and 


reductions  commonly  apply  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
actual  cost  per  ton  for  workmen's  earnings  (exclusive 
ot  war  wajn|  has  bean  ascertained  for  the  whole 
.  .iiutry.^ra*  figure  is  10s.  lid.  per  ton.  The  same 
h  Wales  is  13s.  4d.  jiir  ton.  AKMIIIIMIK 
the  production  remains  the  same,  and  one  must 
assume  this  to  answer  the  question,  the  increased  cost 
must  be  plus  30  per  cent,  added  U>  tliese  figures,  VIE., 

ue  country  Us.  2d  p.  r  ton;  increase  8s.  3d.; 
for  South  Wales  17s.  -id.  per  ton;  increase  4s.  The 
war  wage  has  been  specifically  t-x.  lud.-d.  (b) 
Ky  substituting  six  hours  for  eight  hours  in 

Mm-  Kinht  Hours  Act:  The  governing 
factor  is  'output  of  coal'  under  the  i»<> 
londitions.  The  output  of  coal  primarily  .!• 

tu.-  timi    tin-  i  i..il-l.i  wi  i    or  • 

has  at  bis  disposal  at  the  '  working  face.'  (2)  It  de- 
pends on  his  possible  rate  of  exertion.  (3)  The  pox- 
-iliihty  of  clearing  the  man's  work  at  the  face  at  a 
lumcient  rate  to  make  his  possible  exertion  fully 
effect  time:  Figure*  have  been  obtained 

as  to  this,  under  the  existing  conditions.  The  figure* 
are:  I  ••untry.  0  hours  51  minute«  in  the  fact. 

lea*  time  for  meals  19-3  minuter;  present  effective 
time,  6  hours  31-64  minutes  for  work.  For  South 
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Wales,  in  the  face,  6  hours  50  minutes,  less  time  for 
meals  19-6  minutes;  present  effective  time  6  hours 
30-4  minutes."  Then  there  is  a  marginal  note  show- 
ing the  time  in  the  face  at  the  witness's  own  pit,  the 
Great  AVestern,  6  hours  and  20  minutes.  "  Taking 
my  own  pits  as  typical  for  South  Wales  collieries,  the 
effective  time  for  working  with  6  substituted  for  8 
will  be  4  hours  45  minutes.  To  explain  these  figures  : 
One  shift  of  coal-getters  is  almost  universal.  (The 
exceptions  are  quite  unimportant;  it  is  really  a  one 
shift  district  as  regards  coal-getters.)  Number  of 
coal-getters  on  morning  shift,  1,794.  Mean  time 
allowed  under  Act  for  men  to  descend  and  ascend 
(each  operation)  48  minutes;  actual  mean  time  occu- 
pied for  each  operation,  30  minutes;  length  of  coal- 
winding  shift  under  Act,  8  hours.  Mean  time  of  any 
individual  man  from  entering  cage  to  go  down  to 
leaving  cage  on  the  surface,  8  hours  30  minutes ;  actual 
bime  each  man  is  in  the  face  6  hours  50  minutes. 
Difference  to  be  accounted  for  between  pit  top  and  the 
face  to  and  fro,  1  hour  40  minutes."  Will  you  please 
turn  to  Table  A*  now?  Have  you  anything  you  want 
to  say  on  Table  A? — I  want  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  time  at  the  face  in  the  particular  collieries 
that  I  have  to  do  with  we  did  not  make 
any  estimate  made  up  from  time  lowering  and 
time  travelling  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  took 
the  actual  time  that  the  men  spend  in  the  face,  and 
my  figure,  average  for  every  district  of  the  pit,  of  the 
time  the  men  started  work,  and  of  the  time  the  men 
left  work,  came  for  7  pits  to  6  hours  and  48  minutes; 
I  have  assumed  6  hours  and  50  minutes.  Table  "  A  " 
based  on  that  position  give  five  columns ;  the  first 
one  is  the.  hours  that  existed  before  the  Eight  Hours 
Act,  and  that  you  will  see  left  an  effective  time  of 
7  hours  15  minutes.  Then,  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1903,  I  made  some  estimates  for  an  8 
hours'  bank  to  bank  day  under  the  Bill  as  proposed. 
My  time  was  5  hours  55  minutes  in  the  face  effective. 
As  the  Act  was  based  on  winding  8  hours  the  figures 
became  6  hours  25  minutes.  Our  actual  times  now 
are  6  hours  20  minutes. 

7150.  Your  estimate  was  only  5  minutes  out? — Five 
minu'tes  wrong.     I  over  estimated  the  time  that  they 
would  spend  in  the  face  by  5  minutes.     Then  I  give 
an  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  time  with  6  hours 
winding  substituted  for  8,  and  I  make  an  allowance, 
you  will  see,  in  the  travelling  and  I  make  an  allow- 
ance  in    meals,    and    with   those  allowances    I    get   4 
hours  45  minutes  effective  working  time. 

7151.  I  just  want  you  to  make  your  point.     It  is 
not  my  business  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  your  point  is  that  your  estimate  in  1907  was  not 
very  far   out,    and    you    ask   us    to   infer   that   your 
estimate  now  will  bo  about  as  correct? — I  think  so. 

7152.  That  is  the  way  you  want  to  put  it? — Yes. 
You  notice  that  on  those  figures  of  4  hours  45  minutes 
compared  with  6  hours  20  minutes  it  is  really  a  re- 
duction of  effective  time  of   25  per  cent.     You  will 
remember     that     the     arithmetical     figure,     without 
making  any  allowances  such  as   I   have  made  in   re- 
duced travelling  time  and   reduced   meal  times     out 
on^actual  figures  was  29-26  as  put  in  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

7153.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  on 
vhat  table? — Nothing. 

7154.  Now  go  back  to  page  2,  please.     "  The  mean 
distance  that  the  men  have  to  walk  underground   is 
1,485  yards.     In  addition  to  taking  the  actual  time 
s|xmt    by   the    coal-getter    in  the    face,    the    collierv 
managers  have  taken  a  number  of  other  observations 
and  I  account  for  this  1  hour  40  minutes  as  below : 
(1)  Time  entering  cage,  in  shaft  and  emptying  cage 

bottom,  21  minutes;  (2)  men  getting  eyesight, 
examining  lamps  and  getting  tools,  15  minutes; 
d)  walking  m  to  face,  25  minutes;  (4)  resting^ 
stripping,  getting  tools  ready,  etc.,  5  minutes; 
(5)  putting  tools  away,  etc.,  5  minutes;  (6)  walking 
out.  25  minutes;  (7)  waiting  turn  to  ascend  (at  the 
pit  bottom),  20  minutes;  (8)  entering  cage  (in  shaft) 
and  leaving  cage,  2J  minutes;  total,  1  hour 
40  minutes. "  Please  turn  now  to  table  B.f 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  Might  I  ask  a  question  about 
these  figures? 

Chairman:    Certainly. 

7155.  Mr.  R.  E.  TawnKy:  Would  you  mind  telling 


us  how   many  collieries  they   are  based  on? — Seven. 

7156.  Chairman:   Now  please  look  at  Table  B,f  and 
toll    the   Commissioners   anything   you   desire  to  tell 
them   on   that   table? — The   first   column   shows   how 
the   1   hour  40   minutes  is  accounted  for  now.      The 
second   column    is   6   substituted   for   8.      I   have   to 
account  for   a  less  period   than   1   hour  40   minutes, 
namely,    1    hour    25    minutes,    and    I    do    so    below, 
.shortening  the  times  for  getting  eyesight,  examining 
lamps  (No.  2)  by  5  minutes  and  reducing  the  waiting 
time  at  the  pit  bottom  by  10  minutes  to  account  for 
the     1     hour     25     minutes.      I     am     making     those 
allowances. 

7157.  Yes,  I  understand.     Is  there   anything  more 
you  want  to  say  upon  that  table? — No. 

7158.  Now  go  back  to  page  3.     "  Any  reduction  in 
one  of  these  figures  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  one  or  more  of  the  others,   because  the 
gross  time  1  hour  40  minutes  has  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  1907  I  gave  similar  evidence  before  a  Committee 
or  Commission  when  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  was  under 
consideration.     My  evidence  then  was  that  under  an 
Eight  Hours  Bank  to  Bank  Act,  which  would  mean 
7  hours  30  minutes  winding,  the  collier  would  have 

5  hours  55  minutes  effective  time  (after  allowing  for 
meals)  in  the  face.     The  Act  passed  was  not  an  Eight 
Hours  Bank  to  Bank  Act,  but  an  Eight  Hours  Wind- 
ing  Shift   Act,    which     in     practice  nieans    8     hours 
30  minutes  bank  to  bank,  and,  therefore,  under  these 
conditions  my  figures  of  the  effective  time  would  be 

6  hours  25  minutes.     The  actual  present  figure  which 
I  now  give  is  6  hours  20  minutes,   so  that  my  then 
estimate  proves  to  have  been  5  minutes  wrong,  viz., 
I  overstated  the  effective  time  by  5  minutes.     I  am, 
therefore,  confident  that  my  present  figures  hold  good. 
Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  colliers  can  meet  the 
position  to  some  extent  if  they  chose  to  do  so.       I 
think  Item  2  "• — that  is  getting  eyesight,  etc. — "could 
be  reduced  to  10  from  15  and  Item  7  " — that  is  wait- 
ing time  to  ascend  at  the  pit  bottom — "  could  be  re- 
duced to  15'  from  20,  and,  therefore,  the  men  could 
spend  at  least  10  minutes  more  in  the  face  than  they 
now  do,  and  I  think  they  could  do  with  20  minutes 
for  meals  instead   of   30.     The  effective  times   would 
thus  compare     as     below?" — Those     figures    do     not 
matter,  as  they  repeat  the  foregoing. 

7159.  Then  I  need    not    trouble  with    them    now. 
"  Therefore,     the    effective    time     will     be     reduced 
by      31-6     per     cent,     if     the      men     do      exactly 
the    same    as    they     now    are    doing,     or    if     they 
expedite  their  travelling  underground     and    shorten 
their  meal  time  as  suggested  is  possible,  the  effective 
time  will  be  reduced  by  25  per  cent.     I  further  find 
that  reducing  the  hours  alters  the  proportion  of  the 
different   classes  of   men   employed.     I    put   in  Table 
''  C  "J   showing  the  effect  on  the  proportion  of  coal 
getters   to   the   whole   of    the   men   employed    under 
different  conditions  as  to  hours."     Now  turn,  please, 
to  Table   C,   page   14.     Will  you  please  tell  us  what 
you   desire  to  tell  us  about  Table  C? — It  shows  the 
effect   of  reducing   hours  on  the   proportion  of  coal- 
getters   to   the   rest  of  the   men  underground,   or   to 
the     whole    of    the    men     in     each    case.       In     1907 
I    took    it   out    for    200    collieries    in    South    Wales. 
prior   to  the   Eight   Hours   Act,  and   we   found   that 
the  coal-getters  were  49-7  per  cent,  of  tha  total  men 
underground  and  surface.     Then  I  made  an  estimate 
for  the  8  hours,  and  it  gives  40  per  cent.     The  actual 
present  position  is  34  per  cent.,  and  my  estimate  under 
6  hours  instead  of  8  would  be  that  at  those  particular 
collieries  our  coal-getters  will  only  form  32  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who   are   employed.     I    might    say,    that 
since  I    prepared   that   table  I   have   looked  tip   Mr. 
Gibson's  figures  that  have  been  put   in  here,   and  I 
find  that  if  you  take  the  underground  men — only  you 
will  see  the  surface  are  iu  the  first  table — for  South 
Wales,  the  men  at  the  face  form  55  per  cent,  of  the 
men  underground  ;  45  per  cent  are  other  classes  of  men 
underground;  Durham,  62  per  cent,  are  men  at  the 
face — hewers — and  38  per  cent,  the  remainder.     That 
is  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  South  Wales 
and  Durham.     My  own  collieries  are  still  more  accen- 
tuated.    I  have  only  41  per  cent,  of  my  underground 
men  who  are  coal-getters. 

7160.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that  table? — No. 


*  See  Appendix  24 A. 


t  See  Appendix  24u. 
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7161.  Now  go  back  to  page  4,  please.  You  say  as 
to  the  possible  rate  of  exertion:  "  On  two  occasions 
I  hare  given  evidence  that  in  my  opinion  the  colliers 
in  South  Wales  have  on  the  average  a  latent  capacity 
for  an  increased  production  if  they  choee  to  exert 
it.  Many  are  at  present  content  to  be  paid  a  datal 
wage  for  coal-getting  rather  than  work  on  a  price 
list  as  pieceworkers,  and  day  wage  men  never  work 
si  hard  as  pieceworkers.  Many  piecework  colliers 
when  the  physical  conditions  of  their  place  deteriorate 
drop  at  once  on  to  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  practically  become  day 
wage  men  until  the  conditions  of  their  place  return 
to  normal.  In  some  parts  of  the  coalfield  there  is 
a  recognised  production  which  the  men  will  not 
exceed,  even  if  they  could  comfortably  do  so.  The 
men  do  increase  their  rate  of  production  at  time* — 
viz.,  before  holidays,  and  when  Saturday  was  a  short 
day,  they  used  to  fill  as  much  coal  on  the  Saturday 
a*  on  other  days  of  the  weak,  by  increased  exertion, 
thus  increasing  their  rate  per  hour.  I  have  pre- 
viously estimated  this  latent  capacity,  if  it  were 
fully  and  continuously  exerted,  at  7  per  cent. 
Sine*  then  (1907)  I  am  inclined  t<>  think  it  has 
been  to  some  extent  used  up  (Fight  Mourn  Act) 
and  I  put  it  now  at  5  per  cent.  Possibility  of 
ML'  Men's  Work :  It  is  an  economic 
impassibility  to  provide  transport  between  the  face 
anil  the  surface  sufficient  to  meet  the  sudden  full 
exertion  of  the  coal-getters,  if  that  were  all  fully 
applied  at  the  same  moment.  Time  most  be  allowed", 
an.i  the  work  averaged  over  a  reasonable  period.  At 
on.-  part  of  the  shift  the  pressure  from  the  face  may 
be  in  excess  of  the  transport  •  capacity  and  at 
another  part  of  the  shift  the  transport  mav  be  waiting 
fur  coal.  Generally,  the  transport  capacity  in  South 
Wales  is  up  to  the  full  normal  face  prtdu 
rapacity,  but  the  shorter  the  hours  available 
thj  more  difficult  and  the  less  economical  is 

provision.  The  substitution  of  6  for  8  will,  in  my 
opinion  overtax  present  underground  transport  fa 

-,  and  this  will  for  SOBM  time  tend  to  reduce 
output.  It  might  Uke  some  years  to  provide  the 
necessary  increased  capacity,  and  then  this  would  only 
be  don*  at  an  increased  cost  of  working.  Further,  at 
some  of  the  older  pits  the  shaft  winding  plant  is  at 
present  working  at  its  fall  capacity  and  cannot  be  in- 
creased. Compensating  factors  tending  to  reduce  th« 
increased  cost  of  working  caused  by  substituting  6 
for  8  and  '•••  increased  wage*  of  ":<•  •  r.  I 

have    mentioned    the    possibility   of    a    6    per 
improvement    in    the    rate   of    exertion    of    the.   coal 

-«,   but    have   stated    that  this    depends  on    the 

.<!><  »f  -h.-  men  themselves.  Their  tendency  for 
years  has  been  to  reduce  their  rate  of  exertion,  and. 
personally.  I  do  not  think  they  will  exert  it.  In 
creased  wages  always  has  had  this  effect  as  regards 
exertion,  and  has  always  increased  voluntary  abaen 
teeism.  I  do  not  think  shorter  hours  will  reduce 

tary  absenteeism.    This  has  not  bean  the  experi- 
ence in  the  pact.    The  shorter  shift*  should  mean  a 
noons   shift,   and   this  will   completely   out 
the  shortening  of  hours  as  regards  absenteeism. 


With    regard   to   aggravating    factor*    tending   to   en- 
large the  increased  cost  of  working  cau«ed  by  substi- 
*    snd    increased    wages  SO   per   cent., 
f  think  there  are  several.    The  invariable  experience 
n    that    increased    wages    increase*    voluntary    absen- 
•i.     With  shorter  honn  in  the  face,  the  produc- 
-  ill  be  decreased,  and  the  fac«  will  travel  more 
«lowly.     In   South   Wales  this  will   increase  the  yield 
of  small  coal,  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce,  cause 
from   sqneese,   and   the   men    will 
have  less  time  for  repair*.     The  South  Wsle*  collier 
i<    s   '  repairer  '   as  well   as   a  coal   getter.     He   rip* 
•<>m   for  height  on  hi*  stall   road, 
.S»n>  hi«  own  utall  road  ;  for  these  items  of  work 
he  is  paid  special   rate*  per  yard  rut.  or  per  net  of 
timber*.      IT       :       ••••  t*     hi*    working    face     bv     tim- 
-.    thi*    work    being   inclurtod    in    his    priro    for 
s?  »nd  getting  tho  coal.     My  experience  i*  that 
90   per  eont     of   his   earning*    is    for   repairing    and 
74  per  ctnt.   Is  for  coal   cutting  and  filling        With 
shorter  htwrs  he  will   not  only  have  less  time  to  do 
thp  present  amount  of  repair*,  hut  he  will  have  more 
repair  work  to  do  than  now,  due  to  the  slower  travel 
of   the  face.       Leaving  the  collier  in   the  fare,   the 


'  roads  '  from  the  face  to  the  pit  bottom  are  under 
constant  repairs  and  enlargements  caused  by  the 
'  squeeze '  of  the  strata.  This  work  is  done  by 
tirubermen  and  repairers,  whose  hours  will  also  be 
reduced.  Substituting  6  for  8  as  regards  repairers 
will  mean  working  two  shifts  for  repairs  on  the 
34  hours  instead  of  one,  as  at  present,  because  in 
most  of  the  steam  coal  collieries  8  hours  is  barely 
sufficient  now,  and  compressing  more  men  into  one 
shorter  shift  cannot  generally  be  done.  At  each 
point  in  a  roadway  which  is  being  enlarged  and  re- 
timbered,  it  is  only  economically  possible  to  work 
two  or  three  men  at  the  job,  with  one  man  removing 
debris.  Putting  more  men  at  it  would  not  expedite 
the  work.  I  am  of  opinion  and  I  am  advised  that 
two  shifts  will  be  generally  necessary.  This  means 
additional  timbermen  and  repairers  to  get  through 
the  same  amount  of  work,  practically  in  proportion 
to  the  reduced  hours,  viz.,  2o  per  cent.  The  actual 
amount  of  these  repairs  will  not  materially  change, 
but  each  man  will  have  a  shorter  shift  (less  effective 
time),  more  men  will  be  required,  and  the  cost  of 
working  will  be  increased.  With  a  reduction  of 
90  per  cent,  effective  time  for  colliers  in  1907  under 
an  8-hour  bank  to  bank  arrangement,  I  estimated 
a  reduction  in  output  per  man  of  15  per  cent,  after 
making  allowance/.  The  Eight  Hours  Winding  Act 
actually  reduced  these  hours  by  12  6  per  cent.,  and 
my  estimate  becomes  9-7  per  cent,  reduced 
output.  Tho  actual  result  at  my  collieries  was 
•  .  l.t  per  cent.  The  present  proposal  is  to 
reduce  effective  colliers'  hours  in  South  Wales  by  25 
per  cent,  after  making  allowances  as  to  time.  And 
assuming  the  colliers  exert  their  possible  latent 
capacity,  I  estimate  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in 
output,  but  1  think  the  aggravating  factors  mentioned 
under  paragraph  3  will  cancel  this  possible  5  per  cent, 
saving  and  the  net  result  will  be  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent,  on  the  cost.  Tb»  present  cost  in  South 
Wales  for  labour  and  stores  (excluding  war  wage)  is 
-I  may  say  that  is  an  assumed  figure. 
I  had  not  the  correct  figure  for  South  Wales,  and  that 
is  approximate,  it  is  rather  under  the  amount. 

7163.     "  Including  war  wage  24s.   per  ton,  so  that 

no-eased  oust  from  substituting  6  for  8  w-h   bo 
ii  «-v  linling  war  wage,  and  6s.  per  ton  in- 
cluding war  wage."    I'u.li-r  the  heading  "  Consequen- 
tial re-arrangement  of  shifts"  you  say:  "I  think  this 
will   apply   less  to  -  Wales  than   to  other  coal- 

fields. It  ia  tho  practice  in  South  Wales  for  the 
surface  workers  handling  traffic  to  work  half-an-hour 
longer  than  the  winding  shift  of  the  pit,  viz.,  8} 
hours,  making  61  hours  per  week.  At  most  of  the 
pita  there  is  no  stoppage  for  meals,  tho  men  taking 
their  meals  in  turn.  At  a  few  there  is  a  stop,  but 
most  of  the  pits  where  there  used  to  be  a  stop  for 
meals  prior  to  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  abandoned  the 
stoppage.  Tradesmen  or  mechanics  until  recently 
worked  64  hours  per  week  exclusive  of  meal  time,  but 
their  hours  have  recently  been  reduced  to  49  exclusive 
of  meal*.  If  all  hours  are  reduced  by  substituting 
6  for  8,  I  assume  that  the  same  relative  difference* 
and  arrangements  as  between  surface  and  under- 
ground, and  between  the  several  classes  will  continue." 

yVlplKJPhi  regard  to  "  (•">>  Increase  of  Men  Rs- 
f|iiir«-  :  "On  the  surface  enginemen,  stokers, 

banksmen,  and  some,  others  who  w»rk  continuous 
ihift*  of  •»  hour*,  namely,  3  shifts  in  the 
24.  will  have  to  work  o  hours,  namely,  4 
ihift*  in  the  24,  and  their  number  will 
be  increased  by  one-third.  Thin  will  also  apply  to 
iindercniiiml  > -iiginemrii  at  haulages  and  pumps.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  as  the  traffic  will  be  com- 
pressed into  shorter  hours,  some  increase  in  traffic 
men  and  other  men  other  than  colliers,  both  on  the 

e  and  underground,  will  be  required.  When 
the  hours  wen-  rcilu  .-<!  from  64  to  48  hours  winding 
tho  proportion  .if  men  other  than  colliers  was  in- 
creased at  my  pita  by  3-23  per  ce>nt.,  and  I  estimate  if 
th-  lii.tirs  are  again  reduced  from  4S  hours  to  3f>  tho 

»e  in  such  men  necessary  will  be  at  least  7'7  per 
cent.,  ami  probably  more,  and  I  e*timnte  thn  increased 

this  atM.pVr  ton.    f,).    (1)  The  present  average 

time  spent  in  the  fare  is  6  hours  60  minute*.  (2)  The 

•   reduction   of  output  by  conceding  6   for 

8   will   be  20   per   cent.,   but,  owing  to   aggravating 

factors,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased  by 
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25  per  cent.  (3)  As  previously  stated,  I  have  already 
allowed  5  per  cent,  for  increased  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  men.  (4)  (a)  With  present  number  of  shifts, 
the  reduction  in  output  I  put  at  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  cost  of  working  increased  by  25  per  cent.  (4> 
(b)  With  an  increased  number  of  shifts :  I  do  not 
think  dividing  the  available  men  into  two  coal  get- 
ting shifts  instead  of  one  would  yield  any  immediate 
increase  in  production,  the  second  shift  of  coal  getters 
would  probably  only  work  five  days  per  week,  as  I 
doubt  whether  the  men  could  be  persuaded  or  forced 
to  work  a  second  coal  getting  shift  on  Saturdays. 
They  now  work  six  shifts  in  the  week,  and  those  that 
now  work  five  shifts  are  paid  for  six  shifts,  and  [ 
do  not  think  they  will  readily  give  up  this  privilege. 
The  Welsh  miner  is  not  an  early  riser  like  the 
Durham  pitman.  After  the  war  conditions  settle 
down  there  will  be  1'  million  less  men  workers 
in  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  the  mining 
industry  will  attract  sufficient  men  to  enable  a  Ftecond 
full  shift  of  workers  to  South  Wales  to  be  obtained. 
Unless  that  can  be  done  there  will  be  no  immediate 
advantage  in  two  shifts.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion 
that  if  two  full  shifts  of  men  could  he  obtained  there 
would  bo  a  great  increase  in  production,  and  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  cost  of  working.  Personally, 
I  am  in  favour  of  two  shifts,  provided  it  is  double 
shift  in  the  same  faces,  and  believe  it  would  even- 
tually be  a  great  advantage  to  the  coalfield  and 
country.  Personally,  J  think  any  reduction  in  the 
present  hours  should  be  conditional  on  two  coal- 
getting  shifts  being  put  into  force,  as  one  six-ho,urs 
shift  is  economically  unsound.  (5)  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  probabilit}'  of  increasing  the  number  of 
coal-getting  shifts  by  mutual  agreement  in  South 
Wales.  The  individual  man  is  against  it.  One  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  is  established,  as  given  in  their  Articles 
of  Association,  is  '  To  prevent  the  introduction  of 
double  shift  into  Wales.'  (6)  There  would  be  no 
advantage  as  regards  health  of  the  suggested 
reduced  hours.  The  mining  industry  is  not  an  un- 
healthy one.  I  think  reducing  the  hours  will 
increase  the  risk  of  accident.  Both  men  and 
machinery  would  be  '  speeded  up  '  and  the  tendency 
would  be  '  less  care  ' ;  even  with  the  same  care 
greater  speed  means,  on  the  average,  greater  risk. 
I  desire  to  summarise  my  evidence  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Effect   of   the   20   per   cent,  increase   on  cost   of 
working :    For  South  Wales  on  output,  4s.   per  ton. 

(2)  Effect   of    substituting    six    for    eight   in    Eight 
Hours  Act:    Hours — Effective  time   will   be   reduced 
by :    (a]  If  men  do  exactly  as  they  now  do,  31-6  per 
cent ;  (6)  if  men  expedite  travelling  and  lessen  meal- 
time,   25    per    cent.     Output — The   output   wiM    be 
reduced  by :    (a)  If  men  work  exactly  as  at  present, 
25   per   cent ;    (b)   if   men   exert   at  estimated   latent 
capacity,      20      per       cent.       Cost — The       cost       of 
working,     due     to     reduced     output,     will     be     in- 
creased by :   (a)  If  aggravating  factors  are  not  allowed 
for,  20  per  cent,  equals  5s.     (b)  If  aggravating  factors 
are  allowed  for,  25  per  cent,  equals  6s.     The  cost  of 
working  due  to  increased  number  of  day  wage  men 
will  be  increased  by  9d.  per  ton."     That  makes  either 
5s.  9d.  or  6s.  9d.,  and  I  come  to  the  last  table,  which 
is :    "  Combined  Effort  of  1  and  2  on  Working  Cost. 
Effect      of      the      30      per      cent.,      4s.      per      ton. 
Effect  of  substituting  6  for  8,  5s.  9d.  or  6s.  9d.  per 
ton."     That    makes   in    one  case  9s.   9d.    extra   cost, 
and  in  the  other  case   10s.   9d.   extra  cost  upon  the 
same  output.    Now  upon  a  reduced  output  those  figures 
read    lls.    8d.    and    12s.    lid.      Then    there    is    some 
additional   evidence  that   you  desire   to  give  on  the 
production    per   man   per   shift:    "I    notice    that    a 
comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the   production 
per  hewer  per  shift  in  Durham  with  short  hours,  and 
the  production  per  collier  per  shift  in   South  Wales 
with  longer  hours.     To  draw  any  fair  inference  from 
those   figures   one    has   to   know    a  good    deal    about 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding   them. 
I  spent  the  early  part  of  my  life  at  Durham  mines, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  the  practice  there  for  all  the 
hewers  working  in  one  place  on  two  or  three  shifts 
to  pool  their  earnings,  and  inferentially,  to  do  equal 
work.     Also  that  the  Durham  hewer  does  not  timber 
and  repair  his  working  place.     That  is  done  by  other 


workmen.  In  Wales  it  is  quite  different.  The  South 
Wales  collier  repairs  and  timbers  his  working  stall 
and  the  fact  on  which  he  works.  I  find  that  only 
74  per  cent,  of  his  wage  is  paid  for  coal  getting 
and  26  per  cent,  of  his  wage  is  paid  for  repairs. 
The  coal-getter's  work  in  Durham  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  South  Wales.  A  Durham  hewer  ran 
exhaust  his  full  energy  in  five  or  six  hours  under 
cutting  and  filling,  and  has  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
South  Wales  collier,  having  advantage  of  '  slips  ' 
in  the  coal,  gets  his  coal  down  easily,  but  has  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  exposed  roof  and  do  other  work. 
His  work  has  to  be  done  more  slowly,  and  is  fre- 
quently changing.  With  tins  knowledge  it  is  evident 
that  to  compare  tlie  hewer's  production  per  shift 
in  Durham  with  the  collier,  helper,  production  per 
shift  in  Wales  is  absurd,  the  figures  are  not  in  fact 
comparable  and  cannot  be  made  so.  Three  sets  of 
practices  exist.  fn  some  seams  two  men  work  in 
a  place  and  share  equally  and  do  equal  work,  in 
other  seams  one  man  has  the  place  and  he  employs 
a  'helper,'  and  many  of  such  helpers  are  boys — the 
collier  boy.  The  helper  or  boy  does  not  share  in  the 
produce,  the  collier  pays  them  a  day  wage  depending 
on  tiieir  capacity.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
colliers'  earnings,  the  value  of  the  helper  labour 
has  to  be  and  is  deducted  from  the  gross,  according 
to  what  the  collier  says  he  paid  his  helper.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  production  per  col- 
lier's shift,  it  is  the  practice  to  divide  the  gross 
produce  by  the  whole  of  the  men  and  boys  engaged 
in  cutting  and  filling.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it,  because  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  divide 
by  the  collier  only  and  exclude  the  work  of  his 
helper."  As  regards  development  you  say:  "I  think 
there  is  a  misconception  prevalent  as  to  this  expen- 
diture ait  coal  mines  and  its  allocation.  A  coal  mine 
is  a  wasting  asset,  and  continual  expenditure  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  position.  As  part  of  the 
mine  becomes  exhausted  not  only  has  another  part 
to  be  available,  but  expenditure,  other  than  normal 
working  cost  has  to  be  made,  to  render  sXich  other 
part  available.  Minor  developments  are  normally 
provided  for  in  the  working  cost,  because  on  the  aver- 
age these  are  fairly  constant  and  are  a  regular  charge. 
But  there  are  other  major  developments  not  for 
extension  but  merely  for  maintenance  of  production 
which  are  not  of  constant  occurrence,  and  which,  if 
charged  directly  against  the  working  cost  would  ren- 
der the  working  cost  figures  erratic  and  incomparable 
between  different  periods.  Such  development  works 
are  not  normally  or  usually  charged  directly  against 
the  working  costs,  and  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
'  suspense  accounts.'  or,  as  is  more  commonly  done, 
by  sorting  aside  part  of  the  profits  for  the  purpose. 
Developments  for  extension  of  the  undertaking  and 
covering  increased  production  are  also  sometimes  met 
by  profit  allocations  if  the  concern  can  afford  to  do 
so,  but  are  also  frequently  met  by  increased  capital. 
A  concern  which  does  not  allocate  part  of  its  profits 
towards  such  developments  will  certainly  go  to  the 
'  wall  '  and  eventually  become  unprofitable."  Do  you 
want  to  add  anything  to  what  you  have  said  there? — 
No,  I  think  anything  else  can  be  brought  out  in 
cross-exam  in  a  tion. 

7163.  Mr  Frank   Hodges  -.    There   are  just   one   or 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  put  to  you.     You  have 
indicated  in  your  evidence  that  the  colliery  companies 
(1  think  you  are  speaking  more  particularly  for  your 
own)  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  means  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  coal   equal  to  their  face  development? — 
Yes. 

7164.  Some  little  while  ago  the  South  Wales  Work- 
men  put   forward   a  proposition,   based     upon     their 
observation,   that  what  was  sadly  lacking   in   Welsh 
mines   were   the   means     of     keeping     up     transport 
arrangements   with    the   face   development,    and   they 
suggested  (and  I  think  this  is  within  your  own  know- 
ledge)  that   in   order   that  that  might   be   put   right 
they  might  meet  with  representatives  of  the  managers 
of  the   collieries   so   that   they   could   put  suggestions 
forward   for   the   improvement    of     the   underground 
conditions;    that    is   so,    is   it   not? — Yes.        You    are 
speaking  of  pit  committees  that  were  suggested? 

7165.  Yes.        And    they    drew    up    a    scheme   which 
would  enable  them  to  hare  the  right  to  make  su^gfs 
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tions  to  the  management  concerning  the  underground 
working,  but  the  Cool-owners'  Association,  when  they 
had  tb«  M-hfiue  up  before  them,  rejected  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  management 
»t'  the  colliery.  1  put  it  to  you,  whether,  in  the  light 
uf  the  industrial  unrest  in  the  South  Wales  mining 
•iat  step  ought  ever  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  South  Wales  Coal-owner*'  Association  I'— The  pro- 
posal came  from  the  Coal  Controller,  with  a  view  of 
increasing  production  during  the  war.  The  owner* 
were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could,  but  when  it  came 
to  discussion  at  the  individual  collieries  with  the. 
workmen's  representatives,  we  came  dead  up  against 
the  question  of  management,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  workmen's  committees,  as  was  hoped  for  and  in- 
tended by  the  local  workmen's  committees,  at  any 
rate,  were  going  to  be  a  management  committee,  and 
nfined  to  the  objects  that  tho  Coal  Controller 
proposed. 

7166.   I    agree.        They     even     went    so   far     as     to 

propose    to    change    the    title    of    the    scheme,  and 

instead    of    calling    it    an    Absentee    Committee,    1 

•  •  they  described   it  as  an   Output  Committee? 

Possibly  ;'  there  were  all  sorts  of   proposals. 

*.  And  the  purpose  of  that  committee  was  to 
increase  the  production  at  every  colliery  as  a  set- 
off  against  absenteeism? — Yes. 

7168.  I    put   it    to  yon   again,    the   workmen    who 
drew  up  that  scheme  drew  it  up  because  of  the  large 
number  of  complaints  of   mismanagement   that   were 
occurring    at    the    various   collieries:''  Generally    un 
founded. 

7160.  It  could  not  have  been  unfounded  if  in  each 
case  the  local  workmen  were  prepared  to  bring  for- 
word  instances? — Every  day  you  can  bring  forward 
some  instance  of  want  of  transport  underground  in 
unv  mine. 

7t7<).   Not    merely   due    to  the   want  of    trsnv 
!<ie,  they  considered,  to  ineffective  management  - 

That  was  always  disputed. 

7  IT  I  tin  nk    sou   helped  the  country  then. 

when    the    workman    were    putting    forward   such    an 

important    pro|iosition   as   that   for    the   management, 

or  st  least  for  the  increase  of  output,  that  you  should 

have     always     disputed     that     contention     without 

•—They  were  enquired    m:».     I 'here   is  no 

m  reducing  the  on  put,  or  trying  to  reduce  the 

Ossiput. 

717-:    Hut  u  there  not  some  object  in  getting  the 
men    to    co-operate    with    yon    in    get 
output? — Yes,  we  would  like  it,  on  certain  line*. 

hat  lines?— As  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  the  management;  that  was 
where  the  crux  came. 

l  I  put  it  to  yon,  how  can  a  workman  put  for 
ward  a  proposition'  for  increasing  output  unless  his 
proposition,  to  some  extent,  does  not  interfere  with 
management?— Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  but  th- 
whole  question  comes  to  this:  can  a  mine  be  managed 
by  a  committee  -that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

you   plenty  of   instances  when-   a 

mine  has  been  mismanaged  by  individuals?     Quite  so. 

717>.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon  have  never  made 

it   possible  for  the  workmen  to  help   in  the  manage 

ment  of  a  colliery?     No.  the  manager  ft  responsible. 

71 77.  I  put  it  to  yon  that  the  fact  that  the  work 
man  was  definitely  excluded  from  any  responsibility 
whatsoever  in  the  working  of  the  colliery  is  now  re 
spoMible  for  the  present  unrest,  in  South  Wales  in 
particular'  I  have  given  you  my  answer;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

light   of   thousands  of   instances   that 
mittro    of    the 

\V:il..»      '  ration    when    they    were 

ng    up    their   «  hemc    for    increasing   output,   how 

m  think,  generally  speaking,  your 

arc  equal  to  your  rate  of  develop- 

•sent  a  matter  of  time     transport. 

•he  samp    thing    happens    in    the    tramways 

U   Valley  to  tako  the  n 
1  'ronomically  they  rnnnot  carry  th> 

•  •  in    them    at    the    moti 

i  Ufa:  I 1  ha*  to  bo  spread  • 

The  «hort«T  von  make  the  hours  in  a  mine  the  more 


difficult,  and  the  more  impossible,  it  becomes  in  the 
end  to  fully  meet  the  requirements  at  any  particular 
moment. 

717V.  Yes,  I  quite  appreciate  that? — That  is  why 
you  can  always  get  a  complaint  in  any  mine,  on  any 
^articular  moment. 

7180.  That   is  to  say,  assuming  you  were  going  to 
have  a  reduction  of  your  working  day,  the  day  after 
to-morrow  your  existing  transport  facilities  may  not 
be   equal,  but,    taking   the   average   run   of   a   mine, 
-urely  one  would   imagine  that  it  was  good  manage- 
ment   to    arrange    in    advance    that    your    transport 
arrangements  should  be  in  excess  of  your  face  develop- 
ments:-— They  are  always  trying  to  do  so. 

7181.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  have  not  succeeded? 
Kairly  well,  I  think. 

7183.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  some 
other  explanation,  then,  of  the  industrial  unrest  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  the  South  Wales  mining  industry. 
How  does  it  come  about  that  the  proportion  of  strikes 
there  are  more  numerous  than  anywhere  else? — The 
men  are  out  of  hand. 

7183.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  strikes  in  collinies  in  South  Wales,  due 
to  want  of  trams  and  to  want  Possibly. 

7184.  In  your  own  collieries? — I  do  not  think  so; 
I  do  not  remember,  it 

7186.  You  are  the  colliery  agent  of  the  Hafod 
Collie  i  \  not  of  Hafod. 

7186.  Perhaps  I   have  confused  that.     Has  it  ever 
been  brought  to  your  n.  n. .-  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ciliation  Board,   that  there   have   been  strikes  there 
for  the  want  of  more  tr«ms?— I  have  heard  of  it,  yes. 

7187.  Have  you  ever  investigated  anyP — Not  per- 
sonally. 

7188.  When  I  was  a  membn    ..i    tn.it  Board  I  was 
appointed   to  investigate  a  strike  which  was  due,   as 
the  men  said,  to  ineffective  clearance?- -Possibly. 

7189.  I   think  yon   represent  your  association  here 
to-day,   do  you   not?    Have  you,   as  an  association, 

<  onsidered  the  possibility  of  taking  the  workmen 
into  some  share  of  responsibility  and  control  at  your 
collieries?  -We  have  recently  been  considering  it 
seriously. 

7190.  What  conclusion  have  you  arrived  at,  if  you 
have  arrived  at  one?— We   have   thought  something 
might  be  done. 

7191.  On  what  lines?--!  cannot  explain  the  scheme, 
but  it  was,  more  or  less,  a  profit-sharing  scheme,   I 
think. 

•-'.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if  you  would 
us  a  rough  outline  of  that  scheme? — Well,  1 
really  do  not  feel  conpetent  to  do  so,  but  it  was  a 
scheme  practically  to  this  effect,  that  the  management 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  and  that 
.Kit km.  n  were  to  have  some  joint  share  in 
that,  but  I  would  not  like  to  be  certain  about 
that  oven ;  there  were  to  be  wages  'settled 
in  n  certain  way;  management  remunerated 
in  a  certain  way;  capital  remunerated 
in  a  certain  way ;  and  the  balance  above  this  was  to 
b"  divided.  It  was  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  do 

i  U  exactly. 

.  .  Hi  work  out  in  anything  like  detail 
th"  degree  to  nhich  the  workmen  were  going  to  share 
in  the  control  of  the  indn-i  i  \  -  No.  Personally, 
I  think  the  industry  must  be  controlled  by  the 
individual.  I  do  not  think  any  mine  can  be 
managed  by  a  Committee,  or  anything  of  that  sort; 
it  is  quite  impossible. 

7194.  IV>  you  think   that   the  South  Wales  mining 
industry  ran  go  on  perpetually  if  the  absence  of  any 
responsibility  is  resulting  in  these  strikes  from   time 
to  time?     I  do  not  know,  really. 

7195.  Coming   back    to  the    more   technical   side  of 
tho    industry,  can    production    t>e    increased,    in   your 
opinion,   by   the  application  of   labour-saving  devices 
in   the  South   Wale*  mines? — To  a  limited  extent  in 

•  li   Wales   underground. 

7 ]'"•'.    Fur   in  •    •  ''onl  conveyers  can  be  intro- 

i     t..   a   certain    extent,    and     they     are     being 

introduced      to      a     certain       extent.     Coal-rutting 

marhim-4     th«r«>  is  hardly  any  room  in  South  Wales 

for   their    introduction       There   may   be  in   some  of 
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tbo  upper  house  coal  seams,  and  possibly  some  that 
I  do  not  know  of,  but  in  the  steam  ooal  pits  it  is 
most  exceptional  to  find  any  place  where  you  ^an  put 
a  coal-cutter  in,  or  where  it  is  necessary. 

7197.  The   Powell   Duffryn  Colliery   is  regarded   <w 
rather  a  progressive  Company,  as  far  as  the  machinery 
is  concerned,  is  not  it? — Very. 

7198.  That  is,   they  very  sorsibly   introduced  large 
numbers  of  conveyors? — They  are   working  one   pit, 
I    believe,   entirely    by    conveyors. 

7199.  In  that  pit  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
horse  underground? — I     am    told    that    is     so — very 
exceptional. 

7200.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between  the 
output  per   person  employed   at  those   collieries  and 
another  group  of  collieries  similarly  situated? — No,  I 
have  no   figures  at  all.     It   ought   to    be  very  much 
greater,  naturally. 


7201.  I    expect   it   must    be    considerably    greater, 
because  the  price  for  the  men's  labour  in  those  places 
is  considerably  lower.     Do  you  look   forward   to  the 
extension,    for    instance    we    will    take    steam    coal 

lies  for  the  moment,  of  conveyors  in  anything 
like  a  universal  degree? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  to  he  extent  that  happens  to  be  possible  at 
this  Powell  Duffryn  Colliery.  I  mean  to  say  that  this 
Colliery  is  all  run  by  conveyors.  That  is  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  whole  of  the  steam-coal  collieries  in 
South  Wales. 

7202.  Perhaps  I  would  agree  with  you,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  apply  it  to  every  existing  steam-coal 
colliery? — jAnd   I   go   further  than  that.     They  could 
not  be  applied,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  majority  of  the 
steam-coal  collieries  in    South    Wales.     It   will   be   a 
minority  in  which  they  can  be  properly  introduced. 

7203.  There   is   room,  then,    for  some  extension  of 
that  in  certain  collieries,  you  think? — Given  time. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


7204.  Mr.  Frank  Ilodges:  I  would  like  you  to  look 
at  your  table  (A)  in  your  proof.    This  table,  the  same 
as  the  other  table,  does  not  provide  for  any  reduction 
in  the  travelling  time  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  haulage  for  getting  the  men  to  and  from 
their   work  ? — No. 

7205.  How  does  it  come  about  then  that  in  Table 
A.  you    indicate    a    reduction  of   10  minutes    in    the 
travelling  time;  that  is  a  reduction  from  1  hour  and 
35  minutes  to  1  hour  and  25  minutes,  if  there  is  to 
be  no  introduction  of  mechanical  haulage? — Table' B. 
explains  that. 

7206.  Then  let  us  go  to  Table  B.     Point   out  how 
it   is  explained   there? — It    is   in  the    lower    part    of 
the  table,  item   No.   2.     There   is  15   minutes   in  the 
one  case ;  that  ought  to  be  cut  down  to   10  minutes. 
Similarily  waiting  at  the  pit  bottom  is,  I  think,  very 
largely  unnecessary.     That  is  item  No.  7.     It   is  now 
20  minutes  cut  down  to  10  minutes. 

7207.  That    makes   it   10  minutes?-    15   minutes    in 
all. 

7208.  Really,   a  man   is   not   travelling  when  he   is 
waiting  at  the  pit  bottom? — No. 

7209.  So  that  the  distance    is  not  less?      In    point 
of  fact,  has  not  the  coal  got  some  little  older  in  a 
few  months  time  than  it  is  now,  and,  therefore,  the 
distance  would  be  increased? — Slightly. 

1907  you  said  that  it  would  be  1  hour  and  35  minutes? 
1907  you  said  that  it  would  be  1  hour  and  35  minutes? 
—Yes. 

7211.  Eight  hours  bank  to  bank  and  the  same  for 
8  hours'  winding? — Yes. 

7212.  The  collieries  have  not  got  much  older  sin-e 
then? — One  seam  may  have.    Another  seam  has  bren 
opened  closer  to  the  pit  and  it  is  balanced. 

7213.  That  is  to  say,  you  hold  the  views  that  one 
is  set  off  against  the  other  and  that  at  no  period  in 
the  history  of  the  colliery  is  the  face  further  away 
from  the  pit  bottom  than  another? — It  depends  upon 
the   colliery  and   which   seams  they  are  working.     If 
you  are  working  one  seam  only,  the  longer  the  time 
goes  on  the  further  they  get  from  the  pit  bottom. 

7214.  It    is  fair  to   say   the   distance   in   the  older 
mines    must   be    further    away  from    the  pit   bottom 
ohan  in  the  newer  mines? — Not  necessarily.     In  South 
Wales  one  seam  balances  the  other. 

7215.  Does   not   that  depend    upon  the   number  of 
seams  you  are  working  at  once? — Yes. 

7216.  There    are    some    men    who   are    conveyed   to 
their  work  in  South  Wales?— Very  few  in  the  steam 
collieries.     In  the  anthracite  collieries,  yes. 

7217.  And  in  the  bituminous  coal  district? — Some. 

7218.  I  put  it  to  you,  everyone  from  Llanharan  to 
Pyle? — Where  the  measures  are  very  steep. 

7219.  If  the  men  had  to  walk  up  those  slants  with 
that  pitch,  it  would  tako  a  considerably  longer  time 
than  it  does  now? — Undoubtedly. 

7220.  Do  you   see   any  opportunity  of  introducing 
mechanical  haulage  for  men,  or  do  you  see  any  need 
for  it  in  ordinary  steam  coal  mines  for  the  winding 
•>_f  the  men  in  and  out? — I  say  there  would  be  very 
Jzttle  saving  of  time  in  ordinary  circumstances. 


7221.  Why    do    you    believe    that?— The    men    on 
getting  to  the  pit  bottom  would  have  to  wait  for  a 
train  to  be  loaded.     It  will  take  them  five  minutes 
to  load  a  train.     The  train  can  only  travel  at  about 
four  miles  an  hour  with  men ;  it  may  travel  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour  with  coal.     On  the  average  dis- 
tance in   South  Wales,  which  is  under  a  mile,  there 
will  be  very  little  saving  indeed  in  taking  the  men  in 
by  train   under  those  conditions,   that  is  to  say   for 
the  whole  of  South  Wales. 

7222.  Have  you  heard  of  applications  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  be  taken  in  by  mechanical  haulage  during 
the  war  in  order  to  get  more  coal? — I  have  had  no 
application  myself.     1  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  of 
them ;    it   is   quite   possible.     I    agree  there    may  be 
applications. 

7223.  There  have  been,  and  even  before  the  war? — 
It  will  allow  it   where  the   distance   in   is  materially 
greater  than  I  have  mentioned. 

7224.  You  said  it  was  wrong  to  compare  Durham 
with  South  WaJes?— Yes. 

7225.  You  made  the  point  it  was  because  the  Dur- 
ham miners  did  not  do  any  dead  work? — Hardly  any 
at  all. 

7226.  Are    you    speaking    within    your    own    know- 
ledge?— 20  years  ago. 

7227.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  some  of 
the    later   price   lists  arranged   between   some  of  the 
workers,   hewers,   and  managers,   make  provision   for 
the  miners  to   do  their  own   dead  work? — What  sort 
of  items? 

7228.  Ripping     top     and     timber? — In    their    stall 
repair? 

7229.  Yes? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7230.  1  can  put  in  a  copy  of  an  agreement  proving 
that?— I  should  think  it  is  very  exceptional. 

7231.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  in  South  Wales 
if   you    could   put    workmen    to    do   their   dead    work 
regularly   and  allow   colliers   who  do   not   want   it  to 
work  more  continuously  at  the  coal   face? — It  would 
be  inapplicable  to  the  conditions. 

7232.  If    the    workmen   in    Durham    are   more  con- 
tinuously at  the  coal  face  than  in  any  other  district 
ought  not  that'to  increase  the  disproportion  between 
the    number   of    hewers    and    the  total    number    em- 
ployed?— It  ought  to  make  the  proportion  of  hewers 
in  Durham   less   instead  of   that  they   are   more. 

7233.  As  a  matter  of  arithmetic? — Yes,  I  have  said 
so. 

7234.  It  must  be  less.     Even  with  that  fact  the  out- 
put per  man  employed   in  the  Durham   coalfield  ex- 
ceeds that    in    South   Wales? — Because    there    are  sn 
many    men    employed    in    general    repairs    in    South 
Wales   that   are  not   employed   in  Durham. 

7235.  Alhough  in   Durham   you   say  that  there  are 
men  employed  to  do  what  is  regarded  as  the  collier's 
work    in    South    Wales?— True.         The  conditions    ii; 
Durham  are  quite  different  to   South  Wales.     There 
is  not  a  quarter  of  the  repairs  in  Durham  to  what 
there  are  in   South  Wales.      I    will   not   perhaps   say 
one  quarter,   but  there  is  very   much  less   repairing 
work   in   Durham  than  in  South   Wales. 

7236.  That  is  a  matter  of  what?— Knowledge. 
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7.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  absolute  knowledge? 
-Yes. 

7238.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  because 
I  bare  not  been  in  the  Durham  coalfield.  If  you 
put  it  to  me  that  because  there  are  a  larger  number 
of  men  employed  in  Durham  to  do  the  work  that  is 
ordinarily  done  by  miners,  if  that  work  could  be 
•y  men  engaged  for  the  purpose  in  South  Wales 
you  would  leave  the  colliers  with  a  larger  number 
of  hours,  an  increased  number  of  productive  hours 
at  the  coal  face? — I  have  said  there  are  some  men 
engaged  in  Durham  doing  the  work  the  colliers  do 
th  Wales.  I  do  not  know  that  the  proportion 

:t  nwn  in  South  Wnlm  n 

the   proportion  employed    in   the  same  sort  of   work 
in  Durham. 

7339.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  tons  per  hewer  in  Durham  is  3-17  tons 
per  shift?  How  do  yon  mean,  account  for  it?  I 
suppose  it  is  a  fact  it  is  so  P 

7940.  There  most  be  a  reason  for  it,   must   th.  n- 
not?— I  suppose  that  is  the  capacitv  of  the  m 
work. 

does  that   in  six  hours?— Quite  likely. 

7343.  Sometime   Ins.        Do   you    think    you    could 
adopt  the  sysUni  in  South  Wales  with  equal  advan- 
tage if  yon  could  relieve  the  coll.  ith  Wales 

. rham  men  are  relieved?'--!  have  already 
said  the  conditions  in  South  Wales  do  not,  as  far  us 
'  know  them,  permit  of  it. 

7943  rn    ll'i/dnnu:    Do  yon   suppose   for   a 

moment  that  th.-  •••ili.r*  in  Smith  Waif*  would  '. 
at  all  willing  to  have  the  dead  work  which  they  now 
do  taken  away  from  him  in  his  working  place? — I 
think  it  wonld  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

7344.  Is  it  not  a  fact  the  dead  work  he  does,  the 
'ing  and  repairing,  is  work  that  pays  him  very 

the  prires  that  are  paid  for  that  class  of 
work  he  does  exceed  the  value  per  hour,  as  you  may 
say,  of  the  other. 

7945.  Has  it  not  also  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  the  man  to  make  better  u.«o  of  bis  time?— 
That  is  the  object  of  it 

7940.  If  there  is  a  short  waiting  time  between 
K«tting  tram*  to  All,  be  has  to  do  dead  work? -He  has 
always  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Hodges  asked  you  a  number  of  question* 

about  Pit  Committees  in  wrath  Wake.     Is  it  within 

n   that  at   the  invitation  of  the  Coal 

•oiler,    representative*!  of  the   men   and    of    the 

owner*  met  to  consider  this  matter? — Tes. 

7948.  And  the  proposals  were  put  to  both  sides  by 

ControflerP-Yes. 

7949.  And   were  accepted   by   the  owners?— Tes. 
7960.  And   refused   by   the   mm?     Yes. 

7951.  Ami  thrw*  proposals  were  similar  tn  thnnc 
accepted  in  other  part*  of  the  country?  Yes. 

7359.  The  men  in  South  Wales  refused?-  Yes.    The 
roller  tried  to  get  the  South  Wales  men  to  accept 
•ionn  which   the  men   in   the  other  part  of 
th..  country  had  agreed 

7958.  Mr.  Robert  .Vmii  -n  say  in  all  other 

part*  of  the  country?— I  do  not  say  all ;  in  some  other 
part*  of  the  comaUy. 

7954.  Mr.  Evan  II  You  have  made  a  very 

liberal  estimate  of  a  possible  increase  in  the  efT. 
working  time  at  the  face  by  the  shortening  of  time 

•>  way  in  and  by  shortening  the  meal  tim< 
liberal  a*   I  rnuld. 

5.  From  your  experience  of  the  men  in  South 
Wales  at  the  present  moment,  do  yon  think  there  in 
any  likelihood  of  thoae  being  ad.  -t  in  their 

prwent 

72M.  I«   their   present   attitude   at  all   a  denire  to 
md   increase   nroduction  ? — My  ex- 
n  the  nietse. 

-  fact  that  in   South   Wales  them 

is    »!  .•<!    an    T"n<iffi<  i:i'«   f 'onimitt.-e.    nliiili    i« 

almost  x«  hostile  to  th<-  labour  leader*  a*  it  i«  to  the 
owner*9  -  Yen.  1  believo  that  is  so. 

79W.  Tl>  .'<•  pamphlet*  throughout  the  coal- 

•he  labour  leader*  as  the 
I  have  h«-.irfl  that 
790°    fnfnrttinatelv   is  not  the  portion   this,   that 


at  a  large  number  of  the  lodges  at  the  collieries  these 
persons  are  in  control? — You  may  take  it  for  granted 
the  colliery  lodges  are  governed  by  the  extreme 
sections  of  the  men. 

7380.  You  find  when  agreements  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  two  sides  at  the  Conciliation  Board  at 
Cardiff  they  are  turned  down  at  the  collieries?— 
There  are  lots  of  instances. 

7361.  For  instance,  a  double  shift  has  been  put 
forward  as  one  method  of  increasing  output? — Yes. 

7262.  In  your  opinion,  you  said  it  is  practicable  to 
some  extent  in  South  Wales?— Yes,  if  you  can  get  the 
men. 

7263  Physically  practicable?-  Yes,  physically  prac- 
ticable. 

7384.  Is  it  at  all  likely  to  be  practicable  as  far  r.s 
putting  it  into  force  in  South  Wales  is  concerned :- 
There  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  putting  it  into 
force. 

7365.  Yon  said  it  is  part  of  the  Federation  policy 
to  uphold  it? — By  agreement  we  could  not  do  it;  they 
will  not  have  it. 

73G6.  By  agreement  you  mean  between  whom? — 
Between  the  owners  and  the  men. 

7367.  Do  you  recollect  that  an  agreement  was  mado 
between  the  two  sides  at  the  Conciliation  Board   for 
the  reinstatement  of  discharged  soldiers,   which   pro- 
vided for  a  double  shift  where  necessary  P— That  is  tho 
agreement  made  at  Cardiff. 

7368.  Was  that  carried  out  by  the  men? -It  was 
iifaMiJ  by  the  men. 

7989.  If  the  men  refuse  to  institute  double  shift  to 
make  room  for  men  coming  back  from  the  Army.  do 
yon  think  they  would  do  it  for  increase  of  production 
with  leas  working  hours? — No. 

7370    With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 

to  facilitate  production  in  output,  are  you  definitely 

clear  that  cutting  by  machinery  cannot  be  relied  upon 

ith  Wales?— Only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  tho 

steam  coal  seams  and  not  much  in  others. 

7371.  Owing  to  the  physical  conditions?— Tes,  owing 
to  the  physical  conditions. 

279.  Conveyors  are  applicable?— Yes.  . 

7273.  They  have  been  successful  in  new  pit*  win-re 
they  have  been  started  with  them  P— Yea,  one  or  two. 

7374.  In  those  cases  there  has  been  an  allowance 
made  in  the  cutting  prices  to  meet  them?— I  think 
there  is  in  some  cases;  in  other  cases  it  has  been 

...      ;      .       1 

7975.  The  men  in  some  cases  have  made  an  allow- 
ance for  the  work  that  was  taken  off  them  >>y  the 
conveyors  P — Yes. 

7376.  In   other   ca*ss   they   expect   the   same    pay, 
although  they  do  not  do  the  workP — Yes. 

7377.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  find  a  disposition 
to  assist  in   the  introduction  of  machinery,   in 

own   experience?— In    my   own   experience*     wl>. 
have  put  in  coal  conveyor*,  the  men   hnve  not 
to  make  them   successful.     I  have  three  working   at 
present. 

737ft.  Is  that  at  your  new  pit?— Two  at  the  new 
pit  and  one  at  another  one. 

7379.  There  are  certain  pits,  yon  say  in  your  proof, 
whero  *t».  wi»dinir  rapacity  in  fully  "occupied  nt  the 
present  time?--Yes.  some. 

7980.  I  suppose  the  most  efficient  pit.  n*  fur  as 
transport  and  quantity,  is  one  that  fully  occupied  it< 
haulage  and  winding  capacity?— It  would  then  be-  nt 
it*  maximum  economy. 

73R1 .   For  a   pit  of  that  kind   the  effect  of  the  re- 
ion  in  hour*  wouH  be  the  greatest?     Certainly. 
7982.  The  pit  that    is   most   efficient   at  the  prrM.it 
time  if  the  one   that  would   suffer   most  by   this   pro 
posed  reduction  in  hours?     It  is  so. 

7283.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  at  thin  Coir, 
mimion  about  extravagance  in  colliery  consumption* 
—Yea. 

73W     .\nd     contracts     have     been      made     between 
rv   and  colliery?     Yes. 

-lie   collieries,    where   3    per   cent,    or    I    per 
rent,    is    used,    others    where    IS    per    cent,    is    used?-- 

72<W5.  Could  you  pive  some  explanation  HH  to  nhy 
\>ig  differences  nre  inevitable  in  this  respect?-  One 
is  water.  There  are  some  collieries  that  raise  20  tons 
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of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal.    That  colliery  is  bound 
to  have  a  high  colliery  consumption. 

7287.  I  suppose  there  are  some  collieries  that  raise 
one  ton  of  water  to  20  ton  of  coal? — Some  raise  none. 

7288.  It  does  not  follow  that  high  consumption  of 
boiler  coal  is  an  indication  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
plant P — Not   at   all;   besides   it    is  calculated  on   the 
output.     A  colliery   may  have  a   very   small  output; 
it  may  be  designed  for  a  much  greater  output,  and 
its  colliery   consumption   would   be  extremely  heavy, 
because  for  the  time  being  its  output  was  small. 

7289.  Would     you    say,     generally    speaking,    that 
colliery    plant    in    South    Wales    is    out-of-date    and 
inefficient  ?— Not  at  all ;  I  think  it  is  very  efficient. 

7290.  You  have  in  South  Wales  a  big  central  power 
station   which   distributes  power  to    a   large  number 
of  collieries? — Distributing  over   the  greater  part  of 
Monmouthshire  and  the  steam  coal  area. 

7291.  That  has  been  put  up  by  private  enterprise? 
—Yes. 

7292.  And  is  of  great   advantage  to  the  collieries? 
— We  rely  upon  it  entirely. 

7293.  At  your  colliery? — Yes,   entirely. 

7294.  There   is   no    reason    why   that    should     not 
spread   by   private   enterprise?  -None   whatever. 

7295.  Mr.   Hodges  mentioned  some  cases  of  riding 
in? — Yes. 

7296.  Where  men  are  ridden  from   the   surface? — 
Yes 

7297.  Have    you    any    experience    of    those    your- 
selves?— No,  none.     I  do  not  think  I  have  dry  men 
riding  in. 

7298.  In  those  cases  the  riding  time  must  correspond 
to   the  putting    down    through    the    pit? — Except    it 
ttikes  a  longer  time. 

7299.  You   say   you  do  not  think   in   South  Wales, 
generally,  that  riding  men  in  would  reduce  the  time 
token   to  carry   them   in? — Not   materially. 

7300.  Assume    all    the    men    in    a    certain,    district 
rrould     be     put     into       one       j.mrney? — Which      is 
impossible. 

7301.  In   a   case  of   that   kind   there  would  be   an 
economy  in  time? — If  it  could  be  done  in  one  journey 
there  might  be  a  slight  economy  in  time. 

7302.  If   it  takes   more   than  one   journey   does   it 
not  follow  for  certain  that  longar  time  will  be  taken, 
bfcause  the  men  must  wait  until  the  empty  journey 
comes  out? — Yes. 

7303.  You  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
mitigation  in  the  reduction  of  time  in  the  working 
face  in  that  way? — Nothing  that  can  alter  my  figures. 

7304.  I  do  not  want  to  emphasise  facts  which  you 
have  already  made  quite  clear.     There  is  one  point 
touched    upon    in   your     cross-examination     by     Mr. 
Hodges  as  to  strikes  in  South  Wales.     Do  you  know 
to  what  extent   strikes  have   occurred   from   genuine 
causes  of  want  of  clearness? — I  have  not  had  a  case, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

7305.  Is   not  the   position   in   South   Wales   at  the 
present   time  one   where   unauthorised     strikes     take 
place  without  cause  at  any  time? — Nearly  every  week. 

7306.  There  is  machinery  for  dealing  with  all  ques- 
tions in  dispute? — Yes. 

7307.  First  at  the  colliery?— Yes. 

7308.  Then  there  is  a  Disputes  Committee  sitting 
at  Cardiff  every  week? — Every  week. 

7309.  In  spite  of  that,  there  are  frequent  stoppages 
without  any  notice  or  discussion  at  the  colliery  at  all 
of  any  question? — Yes,  lots. 

7310.  Are  not  the  strikes   in   South   Wales  to   the 
extent  of  over  90  per  cent,  due  to  causes  of  that  kind  ? 
— I   have   never  taken   the   percentage,    but   I   quite 
think  it  is  so. 

7311.  It   is   an   enormously   large   percentage? — An 
enormously  large  proportion ;  in  fact,  they  are  nearly 
all  so  at  present. 

7312.  Do  you   know     a     document    called :     "  The 
Miners'   Next  Step,"   published   a  few  years  ago?— 
Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   How  many  years  ago? 
Mr.   Evan  Williams :    I  said   a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   I  can  tell  you  when. 
Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when 
it  was  published? 


Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  It  was  the  last  national  strike 
in  1911. 

7313.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:     Is   not  the    irritation 
strike  advocated  there  as  one  of  the  means  of  gaining 
the  ends  of  tho  extreme  body? — As  far  a.s  1  can  recol- 
lect,   that    is   the    principal    thing    in    "  The    Minors' 
Next  Step,"  irritation  strikes. 

7314.  The    object  of    that    strike    is    to   ruin    coal 
owners  ? — Absolutely. 

7315.  By    making    mines    so    unremunerative    that 
they  would  be  worth  nothing? — That  is  the  intention 
of  the  pamphlet. 

7316.  Mr.  Sidney  Wt'bb:    It  has  not  ruined  many? 
— No,  thank  goodness. 

7317.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  That  propaganda  is  still 
going  on? — Yes. 

7318.  Increasing? — Quite  likely;  I  do  not  know. 

7319.  Do  you  attribute  the  unrest  in  South  Wales 
to  that? — To  that  sort  of  thing. 

7320.  And  not  to  any  genuine  case  at  the  colliery? 
—I  think  most  of  the  strikes  could  be  easily  avoided  if 
the  men  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Cardiff  with 
them,  or  even  discuss  them  with  the  managers  at  the 
colliery  properly. 

7321.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne's  evidence? — Yes,  I  did. 

7322.  Sir   Richard   put   forward  certain   figures   of 
the  probable  reduction.     In  those  figures  there  was  no 
allowance  at  all  for  an  increased  number  of  men,  for 
a  reduced  output  in  the  reduced  hours? — I  understand 
he  made  no  allowance  for  the  increased   number  of 
men  required. 

7323.  You  are  quite  certain  that  that  would  be  the 
result? — There  is  bound  to  be  an  increased  number 
of  men  with  the  shorter  hours,  even  with  the  reduced 
output. 

7324.  That  is  inevitable  ?— That  is  inevitable. 

7325.  It  is  an  important   factor? — Yes. 

7326.  Which  has  been  omitted  from  the  calculation 
put  forward  from  the  Coal  Controller's  office? — Yes, 
I  can  give  you  the  estimated  figure. 

7327.  I  think  you  gave  that  in  your  proof? — Partly, 
I  believe.     I  gave  it  for  my  own  collieries ;  I  have  it 
for  South  Wales  and  the  country. 

7328.  Have  you  given  that? — No,  I  only  gave  my 
own  figure,  7'7. 

7329.  What  is  it  for  South  Wales?— The  whole  of 
South  Wales,  according  to  the  estimate  from  the  col- 
lieries made  in  the  same  way  as  mine  is,  6'5.     For  the 
whole  of  the  country,  6'1. 

7330  The  physical  conditions  in  South  Wales  are 
such  that  the  question  of  repairs  is  a  very  serious 
item? — That  is  so. 

7331.  The  shortening  of  the  time  available  for  re- 
pairs would   mean  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
men? — That  is  why   South    Wales   shows  the  greater 
increase. 

7332.  As  far  as  management  is  concerned,  has  there 
ever  been  any  disinclination  to  produce  the  greatest 
output,  as  far  as  you  know?— My  whole  life  has  been 
spent  struggling  to  increase  the  output. 

7333.  I  suppose  you  would,  if  any  change  took  place, 
continue  to  do  that? — Certainly. 

7334.  You   are  not  certain  you   would   get  the  co- 
operation of  the  men  to  do  it? — I  do  not  know. 

7335.  Questions  are   generally   put'  from  the  other 
side  as  to  the  witness's  own  companies.     Can  you  tell 
us,  as  far  as  your  company  is  concerned,   what  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  has  gone  to  wages  and  what 
has  gone  to  capital? — Yes,    I   can,    in   a  way.      Our 
company's  meeting  is  in  Bristol  to-day.     I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  are  1,822  shareholders  in  our  com- 
pany, each  of  them  have  put  down  £350  on  an  average. 
If  they  adopt  the  directors'   report  to-day  they  will 
receive  for  tho  December  quarter  of  last  year,  which 
wo  have  been  discussing,  Is.  lid.  a  ton  on  the  output. 
The    men    during    that    same    period    have    received 
17s.  6d.  por  ton  on  the  output. 

7336.  You  have  recently  sunk  new  pits? — Yes. 

7337.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  to  sink  those 
pits? — We  raised  additional  capital;  we  doubled  our 
capital. 

7338.  You  got  it  in  actual  mon«y? — Jtu. 

7339.  From  the  shareholders? — Yes. 
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7340.  Have  you  any   view  upon    the    question    of 
nationalisation  or   of    central     control     of     collieries 
nhuh  you  would  like  to  put  *x>  the  Commission.-     I 
think    that   nationalisation    or    central    control     will 
first  of  all  absolutely  sterilise  the  accumulated  know- 
It  dge  of    all   directors     in     the     country  of    colliery 
companies.     The   directors  of  the   colliery   companies 
arc  men  who   practically   are   able  to  say  yes  or   no 
to  any  point   put  to  them   by  the  managers,  or  act 
almost   offhand,   because     they     know     the     financial 
position  and  the  mining   position   of   their  concerns. 
If   that  knowledge  is   to  be  swept  away     I     do    not 
believe  any  central  authority  cau  accumulate  it,  and 
no  body  of  experts  can  know  the  actual  conditions  of 
every   mine  in   the  country.       They  cannot  give   an 
answer  yes  or  no  without  Investigation.  .  If  they  did 
not  investigate  one  might  just  as  well  ask  the  girl  at 
the  telephone  to  say  yes  or  no.     The  consequence  is,  I 
think,   the   country   will   be   losing,    if  they   lose   the 

•ors  of  colliery  companies,  a  very  valuable  asset 
•«  country.  I  might  say  that  may  estimate  for 

the  whole  of  the  directors'  fees  paid  in  the  coalfield 
1,000,000  tons  and  that  works  out  at 

under  Id.  a  ton.     A  central  authority  will  cost  a  lot 

more  than  that. 

7341.  Mr.    Robert  Smillir :    \   quarter  of  a  million 
a  year?— It  is  Id.  a  ton,  rather  under. 

7343.  Mr    I' '-in  Ifi/Iiim*:   We  have  heard  that  the 
cost  of  the  distribution  of   houfecoa)   by  the  central 
authority  haa  been  fid.  a  ton  during  the  past  v> 
.   likely. 

7343.  Not  im  hiding  salaries  of  a  great  many  people 
working  for  nothing?-  With  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment, nationalisation  will  again  sterilise  their 
initiative  and  activity.  If  s  man  is  a  manager 
of  a  bad  mine  he  will  probably  say  "I  cannot  help 
it,  my  prosperous  next  door  neighbour  will  pay  for 
f  he  i*  the  manager  of  a  good  mine  he  will 
probably  say:  "Why  should  I  worry  myself  to  keep 
my  neighbour  going?"  I  also  fear  it  will  sterilise 
the  effort*  of  the  men.  I  know  what  the  Welsh  col- 
lier would  say:  "Why  should  I  work  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay?"  that  would  be  the  attitude  and 
I  think  that  amongst  those  three  nationalisation  or 
centralisation  will  very  seriously  injure  the  industry, 
not  only  the  coal  industry,  but  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country. 

7844.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  -.  Private  companies  are 
doing  better  than  that?— I  _do  not  know. 

7840.  Mr.  Evan  William* :  There  is  every  readiness 

kse  of 
Kach 
put  his 
hand  upon  different  things,  and  gete  them. 

7846.  That  does  not  happen  in  Government  Depart- 
ments?—It  takes  time. 

7847.  And  a  good  deal  of  correspondence ? — A  good 
deal. 

7848.  Do   you    think    a   reduction    of  hours    would 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  demand  that  is  at 
present  made   for   abolition    of   piecework?— I    really 
have  never  thought  of  that. 

7849.  Yon   say   in    your     proof     that  pieceworkers 
naturally  work  a  good  deal  harder  than  day  workers? 
— Undoubtedly  they  <!•>       I    have  an*  instance  in  my 
mind.     We  have  one  pit  working  ooaigetting  entirely 
by  day  work.    It  is  the  easiest  seam  cut  that  we  have. 
The  output  yer  collier  there  is  80  per  cent.  le«s  than 
the  output   per   collier   where  they   are   working   on 
price  lists.     That  pit  has  been  working  on  day  work 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

7860.  Through  inability  to  settle  with  the  men  a 
price  list?— The  men  win  not  accept  the  same  price 
that  is  paid  for  the  same  seam  all  round. 

7851.  Mr.  Frank  I  It  i«  a  question  of  price 

to  be  paid   for  the  men's  labour?  -  We  have  settled 

rice  list  with  the  miner*'  agent;  th<>  miner*  did 

not  agree  to   it.  the  men  refused   to  arcept  it,   and 

that  has  been  the  position  for  10  years. 

•>m.«:     On    the    other    hand, 
there  is  in  South  Wales  to  your  knowledge  a  pr 
of  a  "stint."  what  they  call  in  Scotland  a  "  d.irjf  "'• 
— It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  I  know  it. 


into,  air.  r.vnn  rvw«Mu:    more  is  every  n 
in  exchange  of   material   and   machinery  in 
••urgency  between  colliery  MM)  ml 
person  in  the  district  knows  where  he  can 


7:i-VJ  What  is  your  experience  as  to  a  "  stint  " 
that  you  know  of  in  South  Wales?—  There  is  no  abso- 
lute "  stint  "  in  the  steam  coal  seams,  no  official 
':  stint  "  ;  in  the  anthracite  district  there  is.  The  men 
practically  agree  between  themselves  that  they  will 
onl\  fill  a"  certain  number  of  trams,  and  they  will  not 
fill  more. 

7364.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  the  miners'  leaders  on 
the   Conciliation    Board   have   over   and    over    again 
asked  the  men  to  do  away  with  the  "  stint  "  P  —  Yes, 
the  miners'  leaders  are  not  in  favour  of  it,  those  on 
the  Conciliation  Board. 

7365.  Mr.  Hartshorn  has  frequently  been  down  to 
the  anthracite  districts  to  beg  them  to  give  it  up?  — 
I  believe  so. 

7356.  Without   any    result.     In   the   past   the   men 
have  not  in  those  districts  turned  out  the  coal  they 
might  easily?  —  No. 

7357.  If  they  got  their  reduced  hours  and  an  in- 
creased rate  to  make  up  the  same  wage  in  the  reduced 
hours,  is  there  any  likelihood  of  that  being  changed? 
—I  cannot  say  ;  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me. 

7368.  The  output  per  man  would  be  still  further 
reduced?  —  I  should  think  so. 

Chairman  :  We  have  heard  Mr.  Bramwell'a  evidence 
and  his  opinions.  •  Mr.  Hodges  has  asked  some  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  one  interest,  and  Mr.  Williams  has 
asked  some  questions  on  behalf  of  the  other  side. 
Shall  I  call  the  next  witness? 

7859.  Mr.  Robert  Smiltie  :  What  is  your  output  for 
that  quarter?  You  said  the  shareholders  were  to  pet 
Is.  lid.  Do  you  remember  the  output  for  the 
quarter?—  246.609  tons. 

7S60.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  On  page  8  you  say  after 
the  war  conditions  settle  down  there-  will  he  1..  7)0,000 
leas  mine  workers  in  the  country.  It  is  rather  impor- 
tant on  this  question  of  supply  of  men.  Is  that  your 
considered  opinion?  It  is  not  within  100,000?  —  I 
only  put  it  in  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Many  men 
have  been  killed  and  a  great  many  permanently  dis- 
abled. I  am  subject  to  correction. 

7861.  I  accept  vour  figure  on  that.  Has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  for  five  years  there  has  been  no  emiern- 
•>om  thi«  country,  and  we  used  to  lose  200,000 
in  that  way?—  I  have  not  thought  of  that. 


7882.  Consequently  there  will  be  no  fewer  men  in 
the  country  than  in  1914:  that  is  rather  relevant?— 
Possibly 

7888.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfnur:    On    page   10   of   your 

evidence  you  say  the  helper  or  boy  does  not  share  the 

•r  pays  them  a  day  work  dcnrnil- 

pon    their  capacity:   the  collier   finds   it  to   his 

interest  to  pay  on  th^ir  capacity?—  Yes.     He  pays  his 

worker  what  he  thinks  he  is  worth. 

7864.  The  owner  is  not  in  that  position?-  No,  the 
owner  has  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  at  any  rate. 

-  v-  M  //.  t.  .  .  -•  .;  i  ..  ,  .  •  •  ..;..  tl  ••'  tl  ••:•• 
have  to  have  a  minimum  wage,  too?  —  Yes. 

'  >ir  Jtalfmir     He  is  paid  on  his  capacity? 

7366.  .Sir  Leo  Chiotta  Money:  He  is  in  the  same 
position  thjftPfjJTot  quite. 

7867.  ftrteo  Cniozza  Money:  You  remember  Riving 
evidence  before  the  Right  Hours  Committee?     Yes. 

7868.  Do  yon  remember  the  plate  yon  put  in  which 
is   plate  No.    1    in    the   minutes  of   evidence?—  I   re- 
member I  did  put  in  a  plate. 

7869.  It  is  true  to  say  yon  did  not  take  an  ultr.i- 
gloomy  view  when  you  gave  evidence  before  that  com- 
mittee?    When  yon    gave  evidence   before   you    were 

reasonable  than  most  of  them  ?     Thnt  is  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

i    Some  thought  the  output  would  fall  40,000,000 
tons?  —  I  do  not  remember. 

7371.  You  thought  it  would  fall-  what?—  I  cannot 
remember  in  million  tons.  I  took  my  estimate  on  the 
bank  to  bank  Bill  ns  15  per  cent. 

-'    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bill  was  altered  by 
•  if  fxmfo,  and  it  ha<l  not  quite  that  affect  ? 


.•!«•*,.   have  you   noticed   that  by 

viiiir    lini-.    -honing    nhat    you     thought     the    output 

I       -II  \    •  ,t   rnrritvl  into 
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effect,    reached   a  point  in   1913   which  was  actually 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act? — I  know  it. 

7374.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  was  not  as  you  thought  to   reduce  the  output. 
The  output,   as  a  matter  of   fact  increased,   and   in- 
creased at  exactly  the  rate  you  thought  it  would  but 
for  the  Eight  Hours  Act? — That  is  not  the  proper  way 
of  putting  it. 

7375.  Is    it    not    a    question    of    fact   and    not    of 
opinion? — I  can  explain  it  if  you  will  allow  me. 

7376.  Chairman:  Certainly.— I  estimated  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  at  15  per  cent.,  and  then  reducing  that 
to  an  8-hour  shift  came  to  9  per  cent.    The  actual  was 
6-13  per  cent. ;  that  was  for  the  collieries  I  have  to 
deal  with.     *"or  South  Wales,  and  South  Wales  is  an 
increasing  coalfield,  the  increase  of  production  from 
1880  to  1913,  33  years,  gives  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction and  it  is  very  nearly  a  straight  line,  subject 
to  strikes,  of  l,080,000tons  a  year,  an  annual  increase. 
The  output  in  1908,  the  year  before  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  came  into  operation,  was  50,227,000  tons.     If  you 
add  the  annual  increment  production  to  1908  you  get 
figures  which  show  what  the  production  of  the  coal- 
field would  have  been  if  there  had  been  nothing  to 
interrupt   it.     Comparing   that   with   the   actual   you 
find  that  in  1909,  when  the  Mine  Act  was  only  par- 
tially operative,    it   coming   into   force   on   July    1st, 
the  reduction  in  output  was  1-8  per  cent. ;  in  1910  the 
reduction  was  7  per  cent.;  in  1911  6-1  per  cent.,  and 
in  1912  8-1  per  cent.,  and  in  1912  it  was  affected  by 
the  national  strike.     The  diagram  I  have  here  prac- 
tically  shows,    as   Sir   Leo  has   pointed   out,  that    in 
1913  the  production  did  rise  to  its  old  figure,  and  even 
to  its  figure  including  the  increment.     You  must  re- 
member after  a  strike  the  year  following  a  strike  the 
miners  and  men  have  to  recuperate,  and  they  do  it. 
That  is  why  1913  had  an  exceptional  output.     I  would 
like  to  put  in  those  figures. 


7377.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    Does  it   not  remain 
true,   as   I   said   in   the  first  place,   that  the  line  of 
increased  production  for  the  whole  country  after  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  rose  to  exactly  the  point  you  pre- 
dicted would  happen  if  the  Eight  Hours  Act  was  not 
passed?     Is  not  that  absolutely  true  in  substance  and 
in  fact?     Is  it  true  or  not? — I  have  not  a  diagram 
for  the  whole  country. 

7378.  May  I    give   you  the    figures? — I  have   only 
South  Wales. 

7379.  Here   is   the   output   for  the   country — 1906, 
251,000,000  tons;  1913,  287,000,000  tons.     Is  not  that 
exactly  the    rate  of    increase  which    is   predicted   in 
your   interesting   diagram? — That  diagram    refers  to 
South  Wales. 

7380.  If  you  had   known  that  was  going  to  occur 
for    the  whole   country,   would    you   not  have   given 
different  evidence    before    that    Committee? — Might 
I  see  those  figures? 

7381.  I  have  marked  them   in   blue.     You  will  see 
1906  and  1913. — Really  one  must  see  it  plotted  in  a 
diagram  to  know  the  annual  increase  for  the  country 
for  you  to  get  a  line  of  areas. 

7382.  That  line  is  there? — I  cannot  carry  it  in  my 
head. 

7383.  I  must  put  it  to  you ;   there  are  the  facts. 
Do  you  accept  them? — I  accept  them. 

7384.  Is   it  not    the    fact  that  between    1906,    the 
year  before  you  made  your  prediction,  and  the  year 
1913,  the  total  production  of  this  country  rose  from 
251,000,000  tons"  to  287,000,000  tons,  leaving  out  the 
odd  100,000  tons.     Is  not  that  true? — I  quite  accept 
it. 

7385.  If  it  is  true,  is  not  that  the  rate  of  increase 
you  predicted  would  happen  if  the  Eight  Hours  Bill 
was  not  passed  at  all? — I  cannot  say. 

7386.  Might  I   remind  you  of  your  diagram ;  here 
it   is? — I   know  the   diagram,  and  I   krow   it  quite 
well.     I   shall   be   pleased   to   admit   it  if  it   is  as  I 
understand   it,  but  I  cannot  find  it  is  like  that. 


Sir  FRANCIS  BRAIN,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  I  will  now  read  the  proof  of  Sir  Francis 
Brain  who  appears  on  behalf  of  the  colliery  owners 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  District:  — 

"  I  am  a  past  President  of  the  Mining  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
past  President  of  the  Colliery  Managers'  Associa- 
tion. I  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  collieries  for  more  than  45  years. 
I  have  obtained  accurate  particulars  of  the  costs 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  at  all  the  principal  collieries. 
These  costs  are  for  the  three  months  ending  31st 
December,  1918,  and  include  all  charges  other  than 
Railway  Tolls,  Truck  Hire,  Income  Tax,  Deprecia- 
tion and  Interest  on  Capital.  With  these  facts  I 
have  been  able  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  probable 
effect  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  district  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  which  are — • 

(A)  An  advance  on  present  wages  other  than 

war  wage  of  30  per  cent. 

(B)  A  reduction  of  the  present  8  hour  working 

day  to  6  hours. 

"  With  regard  to  A. — I  find  the  present  wages 
cost  on  the  coal  raised,  exclusive  of  war  wage 
averages  lls.  8d.  per  ton.  If  30  per  cent,  be  added 
to  this  the  average  cost  per  ton  will  be  15s.  2d.,  an 
increase  in  wages  cost  of  3s.  6d.  per  ton. 

"  With  regard  to  B. — I  find  if  the  present  8 
hours  working  day  be  reduced  to  6  hours  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  will  be  30  per  cent,  average.  The 
present  wages  cost  of  lls.  8d.  per  ton  will  therefore 
be  increased  to  16s.  lid.,  an  increase  of  5s.  3d.  per 
ton  with  wages  remaining  unaltered.  In  addition  to 
wages,  however,  standing  charges  will  be  seriously 
affected.  These  amount  to  £82,666  gross  over  the 
same  period — working  six  hours  instead  of  eight 
hours  will  effect  some  little  economy  on  these,  I  esti- 
mate that  at  5  per  cent.—  working  six  hours,  I  take 
standing  charges,  therefore,  at  78,533.  The  gross 
output  iff  that  period  was  254,086  tons.  Reduced 
by  the  six  hour  working,  this  quantity  becomes 
175,053  tons — on  this  basis  the  additional  cost  on 
standing  charges  will  l>e  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  a  total 


increased  cost  on  the  reduction  of  eight  hours  to  six 
hours  of  7s.  9d.  per  ton. 

"  On  A.  and  B. — The  advance  in  cost,  as  shown 
above,  will  be: — • 

(A.)  On  wages,  3s.  6d.  per  ton. 

(B.)  On   hours   and   standing   charges,   7s.   9d. 

per  ton. 

"  If  both  A    and  B.  are  given  together  the  cost 
will  be  12s.  lOd.  per  ton. 

"  The    gross    figures    under    each    condition    will 
therefore  be  as  follows :  — 

Per  ton. 
B.      d. 

No.  1.  Wages  cost  at  present      ...     11     8 
Standing  charges  at  present      6    5f 


Present  total  cost 


18     1} 


No.  2.  Present  wages  cost,  plus  30 

per  cent.      ..         ...         ...     15     '2 

Standing  charges    ...         ...       6     5J 


Total  cost  (A.) 


21     7} 


No. 


3.  Present  wages  cost,  plus  re- 
duction    of     hours     from 

8  to  6         16  11 

Standing  charges  ditto     ...       8  llj 

25  10J 

No.  4.  Present  wages  cost,  adding 
30  per  cent,  and  i  educing 

hours  8  to  6       22    0 

Standing  charges  ditto     ...       8  11J 

Total  cost  A.  and  B.  ...     30  11J 

or  70  per  cent,  advance." 

What  Sir  Francis  desires  to  prove  is  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  total  cost  per  ton,  supposing  both 
rates  and  wages  are  granted  to  the  full  extent,  of 
18s.  l?d.  Ixjcomrs  30s.  lljd. 
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••  I  consider,  howeTer,  that  these  costs  should  be 
calculated  not  on  coal  railed,  but  on  coat  sold. 
If  this  U  done  then  the  figures  will  be  as  follows:  — 

I'er  ton. 
s.     d. 

No.  1.     Present  total  cost 20 

No.  2.     Total  cost  (A)         24     3; 

Total  cost   (B)        2S     7, 

I.    Total  cost  (A  A  B)  34    8; 

\\huhever  method  is  taken,  howerer,  the  ad 
vaace  is  so  great  that  it  must  shut  up  every  colli. -r\ 
in  this  district,  unless  the  price  of  coal  goes  up 
too.  Several  of  the  collieries  are  old  and  working 
very  thin  seam*.  A  far  leas  increase  in  cost  than 
either  of  those  shown  above  would  undoubtedly  close 
them.  If  this  happens  then  to  protect  themselves 
the  remaining  collieries  of  the  district  must  pump 
their  water.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  such 
an  increase  in  cost  as  I  have  shown  would  close 
down  the  whole  district. 

"  As  to  compensating  factors  there  appear  to  be 
none  of  any  importance.  Some  reers  ago  we  re- 
dnced  boors  from  9  to  8.  We  did  not  find  the 
attendance  improve.  Our  experience  is  that  when 
advances  are  made  in  wages  and  work  is  regular 
absenteekim  increases.  Our  present  district  figures 
show  an  average  of  over  10  per  cent,  absenteeism. 

If  a  redaction  of  hours  be  conceded  I  do 
think  any  re-arrangement  of  shifts  is  possible  which 
would  help  us  or  that  it  would  occur.  If  a  6  hours' 
day  is  put  in  operation  the  mechanics  and  other 
tradesmen,  and  also  the  engine  men?  would  have 
to  be  increased  35  per  cent.  I  ha\. 
anything  for  this  in  my  calculations  of  increased 
cost.  The  time  spent  by  workmen  at  the  face 
has  bsen  observed,  and  it  is  found  to  average  6 
boors  3H  minutes  for  the  district.  The  percentage 
reduction  in  output  if  6  hours  be  substitute) 
for  8  is  found  to  be  30  per  cent.  I  fail 
U>  see  any  compensating  factors  which,  if  thi. 
concession  *  were  made,  would  tend  to  diminish 
redaction  in  output.  Increased  effort  has  been 
•ocgestcd,  but  the  men  t.-ll  us  they  are  at  present 
working  their  hardest,  so  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  practicable.  The  net  redaction  in  output  re- 
sulting from  the  shortening  of  the  hours  would,  I 
consider,  be  30  per  cent,  if  present  number  of  coal- 
ireUing  shifts  remain  the  same.  I  rannot  assume 
it  is  possible  to  increase  these  shifts.  In  the  boose 
coal  pits,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of 
the  coal  worked  in  this  dutrict.  the  seams  are 
remely  thin  and  hard  to  work.  The  holing 
has  all  to  be  done  with  the  hand  pick  a  second 
shift  would  increase  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal 
would  not  have  sufficient  time  '  to  work  '  and  for 
the  place  to  take  its  weight.  There  is  a  rooted 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  honae  coal  men  to  work 
more  than  one.  vis.,  the  day  shift.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  a  mutual 
arrangement  being  come  to  to  increase  the  working 

As  to  the  problematical  advantage  » 
from  a  reduction  of  hour-.,   no  doubt  more  time 
would  be  available  for  recreation  and  amusement, 
•,,nk   thi«  is  counter-balamed   by   the  facts 
that  greater  *  hu»tle  '   would  probably  ....  -ir   likely 
.  aune  more  accidents,   and  that  th<-  oloVr   men 
under  the  strain  would  bo  likely  to  become  incapa 
ritated  more  qni<kly." 

,ill    *ee   at    the  <•'•«•£*•    '." 

stimmary  form,   and   »  calculation  which  Sir  Francis 

*  been  good  epongh  to   make,  and  which   r 

f   which   I   have  jmrt  read   to 

HVnr.O     T)o  you   want  to  nay  any- 

addition  to  that. 

TtfJ    I    »«iiM    like    to  say    thst   it    was   originally 

intended    to    offer    evidence    for    the    three    clutnrt* 

of  Qoanenct     Bristol    and    Forext  of    Dean,  that  are 

limilarlv  it   I""   *•**"   Ieft  to   mp 

•ufcd   in  proof,  fnr  the  - 

•et  and  Bristol  diatrirU.   but  I  cannot  xpedk  to  those 

por«ona1    experi-TK  ••        I    «hoiild    like    to    make 

romnrk.    that    I    have    carefully    read    be.  b    thew 

•  I    from    my   gwrwrnl  knowledge   "f    tt 
xn.l   from    tt. 
that    the   characteristic*    and   condition*   exi-tintc   in 


the    Forest   of   Deau    are    probably    similar    in    both 
those  districts. 

-.  Do  you  apprehend  the  same  results  with 
legard  to  the  two  other  districts  as  you  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  Forest  of  Dean  1'— That  is  so. 

ChairnMn :  I  will  ask  Mr.  Hodges  to  examine  the 
witness  because  he  is  from  South  Wales,  and  that 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean  are  neighbouring  coalfields. 

7389.  Mr.     Frank     Hodges:     Your     coalfield,    the 
Forest  of  Dean  coalfield  has  always  been  the  coalfield 
regarded  as  one  that   is    rather    behind   the   general 
standard,  has  it  not? — Yes,  in  some  respects. 

7390.  From  the  point  of  view  of  productivity,  how 
has  it  stood  with  regard  to  percentage  with  the  rest? 
—  Behind. 

7391.  Fr.nii  the  point  of  riew  of  wages;  how  has  it 
stood  with    regard    to    percentage  with   the  rest? — 
Behind. 

7392.  From   the  point   of    riew   of    profit   how   has 
it   stood r— Behind. 

7393.  That  is  rather  extraordinary,   is  it  not.     I 
see  that   in   tho  returns   that  hare  been  supplied   us 

.  Dickinson  for  the  quarter  ending  30th 
September,  1918,  your  profit  (and  this 
embraces  the  small  districts  of  Somerset  and  Kent) 
worked  out  there  at  the  rate  of  3-96s.  a  ton,  and  that 
is  including  interests  and  Royalties,  and  that  is  just 
about  the  same  figure  as  was  obtained  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  slightly  higher, 
because  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  profit  was 
8- 45s.  a  ton,  but  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  it  was  2  96s. 
per  ton.  You  cannot  quite  say  you  aro  behind  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  can  your— Yes. 

7394.  You  still  say  that  in  the  light  of  those  figures? 

~—  X  CB- 

7306.  Do  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  figures? 
— No. 

7396.  Why  do  you  say  the  profits  are  behind  Lan- 
cashire when  the  figures  show  the  contrary? — It  is 
quite  plain  when  it  is  explained.  The  poverty  of  our 
dutrict  was  recognised  by  the  Cbal  Controller,  and 
half-a-crown  was  allowed  us  over  and  above  Lan- 
cashire. 

7897.  So  was  South  Wales  P— You  are  speaking  «f 
Lancash. 

7898.  South  Wales  had  half-a-crown.     Was  that  due 
to  tho  poverty  of  South  Wales?-  I  do  not  know. 

7899.  Did  you  plead  poverty  to  get  the  half-crown? 
—  We  had  to  prove  our  case. 

7400.  You  have  very  old  collieries  in  your  district, 
have  you  not? — Some  are  very  old. 

7401.  What   are   the   prospects   of  development  in 
your    district?     Are    they    likely    to   be   extensive  or 
restricted:'- -It  is  a  comparatively  small  district,   so 
tli  it  the  prospect  in  any  case  of  development  cannot 
be  extensive. 

7409.  Not  of  coal?— No. 

7403.  There   are   prospect*  of  rather    extensive  de- 
ment in  the  iron  or--  industry,  aro  there  not? — 

Some  think  so. 

7404.  Do  you?— That  depends   very  much  on   con- 
ditions. 

7405.  But  do  you  think  so?— I  should  like  to  know 
what  was  goingJo  be  done  with  regard  to  foreign  ore 
before  I  ocftVMswcr  that. 

7406.  What  do   yon    hope   for   most  in   the   Forest 
nf  De*n,  as  a  practical  man,  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment—iron-ore  or  coal? — My  own  opinion  in  coal. 

7407.  The    wages   of   the   Forest    of    Dean    minors 
were  admittedly  low.  and  perhaps,  with  tho  exception 
of  Somerset,  the  lowest  in  the  whole  Kingdom  prior 

irP — Yes. 

7408.  And   that   was   due   to    the   low  productivity 
nf   the  mine*  and  the  low   marketable  value  of   the 
coal,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

7409.  As  a  matter  of   fact,   you   are   on   tho  very 
extreme   fringe  of  tho   industry? — Yes. 

7410  Would  yon  admit,  if  your  industry  is  to 
keep  up  in  production  ami  if  your  pits  are  to  con- 
tinue/ to  bo  worked,  you  would  have  to  some  extent  in 
that  district  to  bo  subsidised ?— It  all  depends  upon 
rir'Mimstancce. 

i .  That  M  to  say,  supposing  wage*  are  brought 
up  to  tho  lovel  of  oilier  dmtrieU  and  profits  in  your 
indu«(rv  were  miiint  •  •  -paraM,-  n  ith  th* 


•  Set  Appendix  14. 
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profits  of  Lancashire  <aud  Cheshire,  you  would  have 
to  bo  subsidised '(— I  should  say  so. 

7412.  Mr.   Evan    Williams:    I  believe  that   in   the 
Forest  of  Dean  there  is  only  one  landlord? — Yes,  one 
landlord. 

7413.  That  is  the  Crown? — Yes. 

7414.  You  Lave  experience   in   other   parts  of  the 
country  in  mining,  I  take  it? — Yes. 

7415.  Could    you    give    us    a    comparison    between 
the  Crown  as  a.  landlord  and  the  private  individual 
as  a  landlord.     Is  it  in  favour  of  the  Crown  or  the 
private  individual? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
fixed  opinion  upon  that. 

7416.  Is  there   much   to  be   said  in  favour  of  the 
Crown  as  a  landlord  in  comparison  with  the  other, 
in  your  opinion? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  royalty  there  is  4-56  per  ton  as  compared 
with  8-91  per  ton  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, if  that  is  of  any  importance. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  They  are  a  different  class 
of  coal. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  That  is  a  difference  of  4d.  at 
any  rate. 

7417.  Mr.  Evan   Williams:    Has  the  Crown  in  the 
past  insisted  upon  barriers  being  left  between  indi- 
vidual takings? — Yes. 

7418.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  there  is  no 
advantage  in  the  Crown  holding  as  compared  with  an 
individual  landlord? — No  advantage  whatever;   it  is 
the  same  condition. 


7419.  You  admit  that  the  wages  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  have  been  lower  thai)  any  other  coalfield? — Yes, 
speaking  broadly. 

7420.  is  there  any  compensating  advantage  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ?— Yes,  generally 
speaking. 

7421.  So  that  there  has  been  no  poverty  among  t) 
miners?— No,  quite  the  contrary;  a  great  number  of 
them  live  in  their  own  freeholds. 

7422.  So  that  the  actual   money   they  earn  is   not 
the  criterion  for  comparison  between  them  and  other 
parts  of  the  country? — Certainly  not. 

7423.  You  think  they  live  as  well,  and  in  as  great 
comfort  as   any   other   miners  in  the   country? — The 
surroundings  and  the  habits  of  the  Forest  of  Dean 
men  compare  favourably  with  any  in  the  country. 

7424.  A  figure  of  2s.,  including  royalty  and  interest, 
has  been  given  as  your  profits  for  the  last  September 
quarter.      What    were    your    pre-war    profits    in    the 
Forest  of  Dean  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

7425.  They  were  considerably  less,  I  take  it? — Yes. 
considerably  less,  but  I  could  not  tell  you. 

7426.  Is  the  capitalisation  per  ton  of  output  high 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be. 

7427.  So  that  the  same  profit  per  ton  does  not  give 
as  high  a  return  on  capital  as  in  some  other  district  ? 
—That  is  so. 

7428.  Is    that    also   true    of    Somerset    and   Bristol 
coalfields? — Yes,   and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  some 
instances. 

7429.  And  they  did  not  get  the  half-crown  increase? 
— No,  they  did  not  get  it. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  SAMOEL  HARE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


7430.  Chairman:  I  believe  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  and  a  "member  of  the 
Durham  Coalowners'  Association,  Durham? — Yes. 

7431'.  Your  proof  is  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
questions,  and  I  will  read  it.  The  first  question  is : 
"  (1)  What,  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  would  be  the 
probable  increase  in  working  cost  per  ton,  conceding : 
(a)  A  30  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present  earnings 
of  workmen  exclusive  of  war  wage;  (6)  the  reduction 
in  tons  above  referred  to  (see,  Question  5)"Y  What 
is  that  Question  5? — I  think  it  comes  further  down 
in  the  proof.  It  was  an  instruction  how  to  answer 
the  question. 

7432.  What  is  the  reduction  of  tons  put  there?— 
I  take  19  per  cent,  in  my  calculations. 

7433.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.       That   is 
assuming  30  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present  earn- 
ings of  workmen  exclusive  of  war  wage  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  tons  of  19  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

7434.  Now  you  say  in  answer  to  question  (1) :  — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in  working 
cost  for  labour  only  in  the  County  of  Durham  of 
(a)  will  be  3s.  0'46d.  per  Ion  calculated  on  the 
output  and  3s.  4'10d.  per  ton  calculated  on  the 
vend.  With  regard  to  (b)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
increase  in  cost  for  labour  only  in  the  Cojnty  of 
Durham  will  amount  to  3s.  1'OSd.  calculated  on 
the  ouput  and  3s.  4'75d.  per  ton  calculated  on  the 
vend.  There  will .  also  be  increases  on  the  othei 
items  of  cost,  but  these  are  very  difficult  to 
correctly  estimate. 

"  (2)  Would  there  be  any  compensating  factors 
which,  if  these  concessions  were  made  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  working  cost  per  ton — for  instance, 
more  regular  daily  attendance  in  consequence  of 
shorter  hours? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
compensating  factors — certainly  none  which  would 
make  any  appreciable  reduction  in  my  estimated  • 
increase  in  cost  of  working. 

"  (3)  Would  there  be  any  aggravating  factors 
which,  if  these  concessions  were  granted,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  working  cost  per  ton  ?  For 
instance,  an  increase  in  voluntary  absenteeism? — 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be 
aggravating  factors  both  in  respect  of  voluntary 
absenteeism  and  also  in  other  respects.  It  is  well 


known  that  some  workmen  prefer  to  work  in  a  less 
strenuous  manner  when  higuer  rates  prevail  than 
when  working  on  lower  prices,  and  this  tendency 
has  increased  since  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill  came 
into  operation.  It  is  also  well  known  that  some 
workmen  object  so  strongly  to  paying  Income  Tax 
that  they  prefer  to  earn  sniaaler  wages  in  order  to 
evade  payment  of  tax.  Those  contingencies  have 
not  been  allowed  for  in  my  estimate  of  the  increase 
in  cost,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  materially 
increase  my  estimate. 

"  (4)  Supposing  the  reduction  in  hours  claimed, 
or  some  less  reduction,  to  be  conceded,  what  con- 
sequential re-arrangement  of  shifts  would  be 
necessitated  (a)  As  between  surface  workers  and 
underground  workers,  (6)  As  between  the  various 
classes  of  workers,  surface  or  underground  ?— With 
regard  to  (a)  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
re-arrangement  required,  although  at  many  col- 
lieries another  shift  might  be  required,  but  as  re- 
gards (b)  there  would  be  required,  at  most  of  the 
collieries  in  Durham,  very  important  re-arrange- 
ment, in  fact,  an  entirely  new  system  would  prob- 
ably need  to  be  adopted.  In  order  to  explain  what 
I  mean  it  is  necessary  to  state  that,  in  this  county, 
there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  working  in  opera- 
tion." 

Witness:  May  I  hand  these  charts  round,  because 
you  cannot  follow  it  very  well  without  them  (handing 
charts*)  ? 

Chairman:  Yes,  we  want  Chart  A  and  Chart  B, 
gentlemen.  Will  you  please  open  those  charts  and  I 
will  read  on  ?  :  — 

"The  first,  or  three  shift' system  of  hewers,  with 
two  shifts  of  transit  hands  (see  Chart  A),  is  in 
operation  at  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  collieries 
in  the  county ;  and  employing  70  per  cent,  of  the 
hewers,  and  the  second  or  '  two  shifts  of  hewers 
and  two  overlapping  shifts  of  transit  hands  '  (see 
Chart  B),  is  in  operation  at  39  per  cent,  of  the 
collieries  in  the  county.  Previous  to  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  coming  into  operation  25  collieries  were 
worked  on  Chart  A  system,  and  they  employed 
23-50  per  cent,  of  the  total  hewer's  in  the  county, 
and  150  collieries  were  worked  on  Chart  B  system 
with  one  shift  of  transit  hands  and  employing  76'50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  hewers  in  the  county.  Before 
this  Act  came  into  operation  the  transit  hands 


*  See  Appendix,  page  240. 
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worked  10  hours  from  bank  to  bank,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  work  two  bhifU  of  hewers  in 
motion  with  one  >>hift  of  transit  hands,  or  three 
shut*  of  hewers  and  two  shifts  of  transit  bands; 
and  this  system,  which  was  a  very  old  one,  gave 
excellent  results.  The  reduction  of  working  hours 
of  the  transit  hands  front  10  to  8  ina<le  it  almost 
impossible  except  at  great  cost  to  continue  the 
system  of  working  by  means  of  two  shifts  of  hewers 
and  one  shift  of  transit  hands  except  at  a  few 
collieries  where  the  conditions  were  more  favourable 
and  it  was  possible  to  retain  the  principle  to  home 
extent  by  arranging  two  overlapping  shifts  of 
transit  hands.  Shortly  after  the  Act  came  into 
operation  the  number  of  collieries  working  on 
Chart  A  system  was  140  out  of  a  total  of  175, 
and  employing  85-48  per  cent  of  the  total  hewers 
,e  county.  Thette,  with  some  exceptions,  where 
uh  shortage  of  hands  it  ha*  been  necessary  to 
temporarily  revert  to  Chart  B  system,  continue  to 
be  worked  on  Chare  A  system.  The  effect  of  the 

i-oeed  reduction  in  hours  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
afT*ct  the  Chart  B  system  of  working  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  collieries  working  on  Chart  A 
system.  In  the  collieries  worked  under  Chart  A 
system  it  will,  in  iny  opinion,  be  practically  im- 
possible to  continue  the  system  except  with  disas- 

.«  financial  results." 

KM.)    Chart  A  is  140  out  of  175 

11  it  not?   -Yes. 

*  turn  to  Chart  C:  — 

"  Chart  C  shows  bow   the  shifts  of  the  various 
classes  would   probably  have  to  be  arranged  at  an 
average  Durham  colliery  worked  under  this  system. 
irt  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  points 
marked  \    to  (V)  there  are  periods 

when  hewers  will  be  working  at  the  face  with  no 
'  putters  '  to  take  away  their  coals,  and  no  other 
transit    hands    between    the    face   and    the   shafts. 
This  woiiM  undoubtedly  result  in  a  serious  loss  of 
output,  and,  altogether",  the  difficulties  which  would 
have    to    be    overcome    would     be. so    great    • 
Managers   would    probably   prefer   to   adopt   n 
•t   B  system  or  an  entirely   new  system   » 
would  consist  of  two  or  three  separate  shifts  per  day 
succeeding  each  other— all  men  and  boys  descending 
and   ascending  at   the  same  time.     In   those  cases 
whore  Chart  A  system  will  be  changed  over  to  Chart 
-t.-in  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  Urge  redur- 
utput,  as  there  are,   in  my  opinion,  very 
fen   '  ;>its  in  the  county  where  there  is  siiffi- 

t-room  '  for  the  three  shifts  of  hewers  to 
be  divided   over    two   shifts   only        The   war    has 
accentuated  this  difficulty  in  as  much  as  it  has  been 
necessary  owing  to  shortage  of   workmen,   to  con- 
centrate as  largely  as  possible  with  the  result  that 
the    available    working    district*    in    most    of    the 
ories  have  been  considerably  decreased  Further- 
many  of  these  collieries  the  haulage  and 
winding  appliances  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
••.i»  in  quantity  per  hour  which   would   !«• 
iiiit.iin  th.-  output  mi'liT  tl:o 
ned  hours  availatil-  lage  and   winding. 

In  the  event  of  a  new  system  of  two  v{>:ua'<-  Infts 
referred  to  above  being  considered,  similar  <  • 

i  Kr  found  to  spply  ami  »<mld  have  to  be 
faced  as  in  the  change-over  fr.  A  system 

and  it  would  be  absolutely  i-eces- 
•ary  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  add  a  third  shift 
of  hewers  and  transit  hand-  in  order  to  prevent 
the  large  decrea»>  it  nhirh  would  other- 

wise follow  Thin  •.yit.'ii,  «..iild  probably  be  worked 
either  as  per  Chart  I)  which  provides"  for  all  th<- 
OMB  and  boys  in  one  nhift  Iteing  out  of  each  pit 
ovfnr*  the  next  shift  descends  and  which  would 
probably  meet  with  tbe<  strongest  opposition  from 
th*  workmen  '  dart  f.  which  pro- 

the  tecond  and  third  shift*  of  men  and 
boys  descending  before  the  first  and  second  shift* 
resf>-  this 

system    in*    [  D   and    Ki    is   that,    in    tho 

first   shift    there    will    hr,    for    the    first   two   }i 

k  available  for  the  '  putters  and 

!i.in«l!i  '  .iml  this  would  mean  that  they 

•Iv    work    about    '.wo-and-a-half 

boors  towards  the  end  of  their  shift.     There  would 


be  to  a  smaller  extent  in  some  pits  a  similar  loss 
of  time  in  the  two  succeeding  shifts.  By  the 
adoption  of  either  Charts  D  or  £  systems  there 
would  be  required  a  third  shift  of  transit  hands  to 
obtain  which  hewers  would  have  to  be  transferred 
from  hewing  with  the  result  that  a  large  decrease 
in  output  would  follow. 

What  further  number  (if  any)  of  workers, 
surface  or  underground,  would  it  be  necessary,  to 
employ,  if  the  word  '  six  '  were  substituted  for 
the  word  '  eight  '  iu  the  Eight  Hours  Act  and  a 
similar  reduction  made  in  the  hours  of  surface 
workers? — I  presume  this  means,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  present  output  and  if  so,  I  estimate  it 
would  require  13- 75  per  cent,  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hewers  and  I'o  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  all  other  classes. 

Face  Workers. — The  present  winding  times 
approved  by  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mines  are  being 
obtained  from  them,  and  the  collieries  huvo  been 
asked  to  furnish  the  present  average  time  con- 
sumed in  travelling  from  the  shaft  bottom  to  the 
ooaJ  face  and  back  from  the  coal  face  to  the  shaft 
bottom. 

(1)  What  is  the  present  average   time  spent 
in    the    coal    face    in    your    district? — 5    hours 
20  minutes.  * 

(2)  What  would    be  the    percentage  reduction 
(if    any)   in    output    involved    by    conceding    the 
claim     for     the     substitution     of      "six         for 
••  eight  "  in  the  Eight  Hours  Act? 

"  In  replying  to  thin  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
aseume  that  there  is  no  additional  trained  under- 
ground labour  available.     As  the  output  per  hewer 
!oyed  at  the  face  will  be   13-75  per  cent,  less, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  this  would  be  the  measure 
lie  reduction  in  output,  but  this  ie  not  so,  as 
the  hewers  employed  at  the  face  must  be  reduced 
in  number  in  order  to  provide  for:  — 

(1)  An    increase    of    transit    hands,    shifters, 
stonemen.  etc.,  which  will  be  required  to  do  the 
work   they  are  now   doing   (less   13-75   per  coot, 
reduction  of  hewers'  output)  in  six  hours  insteud 
of  eight, 

(2)  In  the  event  of  it  being  impossible  to  em- 
ploy additional  transit  hands  effectively,  then  a 
proportion  of  the  present  number  of  hewers  who 
are  employed,    excluding    those  requinxl   to    act 
as   •tonemen,    shifters,   etc.,    would    have   to   be 
dismissed.     It  in  very   difficult   to  estimate  cor- 
rectly   what    average    reduction    in    output    this 
will    cause,    a*  each   colliery    would    be    affected 
somewhat    differently.      A    fair    and,     I    think, 
moderate  estimate  would  be  19  per  cent. 

(8)  Would  there  be  any  compensating  factors 
which,  if  this  concession  were  made,  would  tend 
to  diminish  any  reduction  in  output — for  in- 
stance,  increased  effort  resulting  from  shorter 
hours? — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
compensating  factors.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence, there  will  be  no  increased  effort  resulting 
from  shorter  hours. 

(4]MIQHf  would  be  the  net  reduction  (if  any) 
in  d9Swr  resulting  from  the  suggested  amend- 
ment in  the  Right  Hours  Act.  (a)  Assuming 
the  present  number  of  coal-getting  shifts  to 
remain  the  s*me? — 10  per  cent.  (6)  Assuming 
the  present  number  of  coal-getting  shifts  to  be 
increased  in  your  district,  if  possible? — These 
could  not  be  increased  without  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  available  and  suitable  workmen. 
Anv  increase  in  coal-getting  shifts  would  result 
in  more  C«KV!  hewers  boinn  employed  in  what  is 
termed  the  night  shift,  MM  thin  would  be 
resented  by  the  workmen,  who,  at  many  col- 
lieries, are  now  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  the 
third  shift  of  hewers. 

What   i»  the  probability,    in   vonr  district. 

of    :in    increase    in    the    niimlior   of   coal-getting 

shifU  by  mutual  agreements? — Nono. 

"  Apart  from   considering  working  cost  per  ton 

and  of  output,  what  would  be  the  chief  advantage 

(if  any)    in   point  of  health   and    rink  of    aoridont, 

'•r  otherwise,  likoly  to  accrue  from  the  concession 

•>f  the  reduction  in  hours? — I  do  not  think  there 
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would  be  any  material  advantage  in  point  of  health 
and  as  regards  risk  of  accidents;  it  would  probably 
be  slightly  increased." 

7437.  (To  the  Witness.)  1  am  obliged  to  you.  Do 
you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the  remarks  you  have 
made  there? — I  want  to  point  to  one  slight  omission 
in  the  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  where  it  says: 
"  The  principal  objection  to  this  system  (as  per 
Charts  D  and  ifi)  is  that  in  the  first  shift  there  will 
be  for  the  first  two  hours  practically  no  work."  I 
should  have  added  the  words,  "  at  many  collieries." 

7433.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Can  you  tell  us  what 
was  the  method  you  worked  under  prior  to  1890  when 
you  agreed  7  hours  bank  to  bank? — Before  1890  there 
were  still  the  two  and  three  shifts  of  hewers  and  one 
or  two  shifts  of  transit  workers 

7439.  What     were    their     hours     then?— 7^,     if    I 
remember   rightly.       1   was  out  of    the   county,  but 
I  think  that  is  what  it  was. 

7440.  That  is  from  bank  to  bank? — Yes.     I  think 
it  was  reduced  from  7j  to  7. 

7441.  Then  you   made   an   agreement   to  reduce   it 
to  7  hoars  in  1890?— Yes. 

7442.  This   is   not    the   first   time    Northumberland 
and   Durham   have   been  opposed   to   a   reduction  of 
hours,  is  it? — I  think  only  on  the  Eight  Hours  Act. 
I    think   the  others   were   agreed    to    mutually,    if    I 
remember  rightly. 

7443.  The   workmen    and    owners   were   opposed    to 
the  Eight  Hours  Act?— Yes. 

7444.  And    the    theory    you    set    up    was  that    you 
could    not    get    plenty    of    putter    lads    and    transit 
hands? — That  was  one  of  the  principal  difficulties. 

7445.  Has  that  worked  out  correctly? — It  did  for 
a   while,   and   another  thing  we  knew   and   the  men 
knew  was  it  meant  a  change  over  of  what  we  call 
the  single  shift  to  the  double  shift  system,  and  that 
has  actually   come   into  operation. 

7446.  Is  that  your  experience  that  up  to  now  your 
forecast  worked  out  correctly? — A  very  great  deal  has 
worked   out   correctly.     We    have    had    to   employ    a 
very  largely  increased  number  of  hands  for  the  same 
output  of  coal.     That  has  followed. 

7447.  If  we  take  your  tonnage,   it  does  not  prove 
it? — No.       I  think  you  must  take  the  tons  per  shift 
per  person  worked.     I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  prove   it.     We    had    to    employ    an  extra 
number  of  hands  to  man  a  double  shift. 

7448.  I   am   taking  the  figures  you  have  supplied, 
and  not  what  I  have  supplied? — Looking  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view,  you  would  be  right  in  what  you 
say,  but  I  think  the  proper  thing  is  to  take  the  tons 
per  shift  per  man.     That  is  the  only   way  in  which 
you  can  properly  compare  the  two  periods. 

7449.  Must  we  take  it  now  if  you  had  to  put  these 
figures  in  you  would  have  put  them  quite  differently 
to  what  you  have  already  put? — I  do  not  know  who 
put  those  figures  in. 

7450.  Mr.  Guthrie  did,  on  behalf  of  your  Associa- 
tion?— It   was  a  general    form    which    went   through 
your    counties.     I    do   not   think   they   mean   a    verv 
great  deal. 

7451.  These  were  prepared  for  this  Commission? — 
Yes,  but  I  think  it  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
either  side,    probably,    the   great   difference   between 
Durham  and  the  other  districts. 

7452.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    That  is  not  the  point, 
but  are  you  going  to   agree  these  figures  are  right, 
or  do  you  say  Mr.   Guthrie  is  wrong?— I  think  the 
figures  are  right,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  propel- 
way  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act.     I 
am  suggesting  a  way. 

7453.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Mr.  Guthrie  told  us  you 
would  be  able  to  prove  these  figures?— I  am  not  dis- 
puting them. 

7454.  So  that  you  are  accepting  them,  and  it  does 
not  work  put  as  you  thought  with  regard  to  putters 
and  transit  hands  under  the  Eight  Hours  Act?— In 
total  tonnage,  I  agree,  it  has  not  affected  it. 

7455.  So  that  you  shouted  "  Wolf,"  and  there  was 
not   a   wolf   there?— I   say   there   was   sufficient   wolf 
when   you   have   had   to  employ   so  many   additional 


hands.     It  has  not  affected  the  total,  I  agree.     That 
has   been  gradually   built  up. 

7456.  You  give  us  the  hours  at  the  face  at  present 
as  being  5  hours  and  20  minutes? — Yes. 

7457.  How   much  do  you   anticipate  those   will   be 
later    if    six    hours    are    granted? — It    works    out    to 
13-75  per  cent,   reduction,   I  believe. 

7458.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  worked  it?     I  under- 
stand now  you  are  on  7  hours  from  bank  to  bank,  and 
the  new  agreement  is  6  hours,  which  would  be  6  hours 
from  the  last  man  going  down  to  the  first  one  going 
up? — Yes. 

7459.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  that? — I 
have  the  figures  somewhere,  if  I  can  put  my  hands  on 
them.     Perhaps  I  might  give  you  the  particulars  of 
one  of  my  own  pits,  because  all  the  others  have  been 
taken  out  on  the  same  lines. 

7460.  Will  one  prove  them  all?     If  you  are  here  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  Northumberland  and  l)ur 
ham,  do  not  give  one? — They  all  differ,   but  on  our 
returns  it  is  the  average  of  all  the  pits  in  the  county 
taken  out  on  the  same  basis. 

7461.  I  want  to  know  how  you  come  to  give  the  13£ 
on   the   county,    not   on    the   pit? — The  net  effective 
working  time  of  the  coal  getters  at  the  face  at  present 
is,  as  you  said,  5  hours  20  minutes  net  effective  work- 
ing time  at  the  face.     If  six  hours  is  substituted  for 
the  eight  hours,   it  is  4  hours  36  minutes. 

7462.  Mr.  Frnnk  Hodges:  That  must  be  worked  oul 
in  some  detail? — The  details  have  been  taken  out  at 
all  the  collieries  and  the  result  sent  in,  and  they  have 
been  all  tabulated. 

7463.  Mr.  Herbert  8mith :   Let  us  go  a  bit  further 
We  take  it  now  7  hours  from  bank  to  bank.     Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  at  some  collieries  it  is  6  hours  30  minutes 
from  bank  to  bank? — Yes,  in  the  second  shift. 

7464.  I  want  to  know  how  you  get  the   131.     I   do 
not   see   any  reduction    in   our  proposition.     If  it   is 
6  hours  30  minutes  from  bank  to  bank  there  cannot  be 
any  reduction  in  that,  can  there? — Yes. 

7465.  Under  our  6  hours'  request? — No.     You  have 
to  take  the  travelling  time  in  both  cases  as  the  same. 

7466.  I  have  to  take  travelling  time  of  6^  hours? — 
Yes ;   of  course   frj  hours   are   the   two  second  shifts. 
The  7  hours  are  in  the  first  shift  at  all  of  the  pits. 

7467.  But  it  works  out  at  65  hours  in  two  shifts? 
— The  two  following  shifts. 

7468.  I  want  to  know  how  you  arrive  at  that  figure 
of  4  hours  36  minutes? — That  will  be  the  average  of 
the  total  of  the  pits  in  the  county. 

7469.  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  us?— Yes. 

7470.  You   cannot  tell  us  how  you  get  the  details. 
We  have  to  assume  that  this  is  correct? — I  can  show 
you  a  table  here  showing  how  the  details  were  taken 
out,  and  how  minutely  they  were   taken  out   in   con- 
nection with  the  collieries  under  my  own  charge  where 
it  was  taken  out;  the  exact  time  going  down  the  pit. 
the  exact  time  the  men  left,  the  time  when  they  got 
to  the  face,   and  when  they  left  the  face,   for  every 
shift. 

7471.  Suppose  we  take  the  6  hours  and  36  minutes. 
Will  you  show  first   what  time   it  takes  to  let  them 
down  and  pull  them  out? — Would  you  like  me  to  give 
you  one  of  our  pits? 

7472.  Yes? — I    will   give   you    our    largest  pit,   the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county.     Our  hours  are  rather  shorter  than  the  rest 
of  the  county.     In  this  pit  the  first  shift  started  to 
go  down   at  4  o'clock   in   the  morning,   and   they  got 
down  at  4.12;  they  took  twelve  minutes  to  go  down. 
The  last  man  arrived  at  the  face  at  4.54.     They  left 
the  face  at  10.16  and  commenced  to  ascend  at  10.50. 
The  second  shift  commenced  to  go  clown  at  9.30,  and 
they  all  got  down  by  9.42.     The  last  man  arrived  at 
10.24   and    left   the    face   at   3.17  and   commenced   to 
ascend   the  shaft  at  4  o'clock.     The  third  shift  com- 
menced  to  go  down  at  3  o'clock,   nnd  wore  all   down 
the  pit  at  3.12.     The  last  man  arrived  at  tho  face  at 
3.54  and  left  tho  face  at  8.54  and  commenced  to  ascend 
tlie  shaft  at  9.35.     I  think  you  may  take  that  as  a 
typical  pit  of  that  part  of  Durham. 

7473.  Under  the  new  arrangement  will  you  tell  us 
what  it  will  ho  so  as  to  show  where  you   get  the  re- 
duction ?-— Yos.     In  the  new  arrangement  they  would 
commence  to  go  down  at  4  o'clock  the  same  as  now,  I 
presume. 
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,  \\'<i  are  dealing  w-itli  two  shift*  now:-- -I  bare 
assumed  the  wuue  »y»tem  to  continue  if  it  can  be 
worked,  and  assume  that  they  commence  to  go  down 
at  4  o'clock  and  are  all  dowu  at  1-  nuiiutes  past  4. 
*uuld  arrive  at  the  face  at  4.64,  the  last  man. 
anil  leave  the  face  at  9.38  and  commence  to  ascend  the 
shall  at  lu  12. 

nk  llvilytt :  Would  you  tiiiud  pausing 
there  ?  In  the  iinct  COM  that  shift  left  the  face  at 
10.16:'  Yen,  in  the  first  ca»e.  That  ia  under  present 
conditions. 

v  should  they  leave  the  face  at  the  hour 
you  now  suggest  it  U — 9.38? — In  order  to  get  out  in 
the  six  hours. 

Mr.  II'  Ih:    la  that  not  where  your 

figure  is  wrong;1 — I  cannot  see  it. 

.  r  figure  it  wrong? 
t  1  understand  the  proposition. 

a  fix   hour   day    bank 
I  am  taking  it  six  hours  down  the  pit. 

7480.  You  say    in   your  first    suggestion  these   men 
start   at   4  o'clock   and    vou  gi\e  a  similar   example. 
You    tell  us  you  get  to   the   face  at   4.54,  a    minute 
so  osier  than  under  the  old  system,  4.65,  and  you  say 
they   leave   the   face  at  9.38  instead   of    10.16.     Why 
do  you  say  they   leare  at  9.38   if  you  do  not  mean 

>urs  bank  to  bank  I'- I  say  they  leave  the  fao« 
18.  and  that  leaves  six  hours  at  the  bottom  for 
that  shift,  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  your  demand. 

7481.  I  am  trying  to  see  if  that  is  the  way  in  which 
Northumberland   and   Durham  are  looking'  at    it.      I 
do  not  object  to  them  looking  at  it.     If  it  in  six  hours 
and  every  man  has  to  be  at  the  bottom  within   nix 
hoars,   I   do  not  object   to  your  doing  that,  so  that 
vour  figures  would  not  be  correct  under  the  arrange- 
meat?— If    your  suggestion    is   different   from    that, 
then  the  calculation  would  have  to  be  altered  to  that 


:ia  Monty  :   You  substitute  6  for 
the   terms  of   the   Eight   Hours'  '.at  is 

what  I  have  taken,  and  that  is  what  I  think  my  calcu- 
lation is  based  on. 

7483.  Mr  •   Smith  :    But  is  your  calculation 

based  ut«  think  so 

1    You  have  already   told   us  MOW    vou  have  6J 
hours  from  bank  to  bank  with  two  »hiiu-     Yes. 

7486.  You   have  seven   hours   from    bank    to    bank 
with  others?— Yes 

7486.  You  told  us  they  go  down  at  and 
they   are  down  at  4.12  and   they  get  Co   the  face  at 

m-l  leave  again  at  10.16,  and  they  get  out  at 
-They  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  then. 

7487.  Under   the  new   arrangement  you   give  us  4 
o'clock  and  4.12  and  a  gain  of  a  minute  in  going  to 
the  work,  and  your  second   proposition  is  that  th.-y 
have  to  be  back  again  at  9.38  in  place  of  10.16?-   No. 
leave  the  face  at  9.38. 

In  pi....-  .,f  lo  I.,-     Q,,Ue  right. 

7489.  That  is  whst  I  want  to  get  clear.     I  do  not 
nrtand  your  proposition:-     I     think   if   v<;u    look 

carefully  st  those  Spires  you  will  find  it  must  be  so. 
At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  be  corrected.  I  rannot 
make  it  different. 

7490.  I   have   lool  <r   application, 
»n<l   it  <lnea  not  mention   it?-  I   think   it  does.       Of 
course,   you   ought   to   know  your  application    better 
than    T    .'         NI  ,•    ..     ho  correct! 

not  aasun  -I,r;.-  and 

von    people    in  hrilanrl    and    Durham    would 


was?     It  has  not  been  be- 


I          r 

know  what  mir  nt> 

'•'it  t»r  weeks? — I  should 
know  what  the  miit.ik*  is. 

7497.   If   Ton   h.i\-  rase  on   a   wrong 

groan  \V..  have  not  pre- 

'  a  case  at  all.  but  simply  come  here  to  answer 

petition. 

7493.  .Vr.   F.  liat    first    case 

again.     A  man  i«  at  the  pit   .it    1  o'clock.     He  ia  at 

inutes?— Yes. 
;.r.-,.-nt    7-hniir   bnnk-to- 

Ur.k  arrange™.  >e  so.     At  that  par 

••  are  actual  timrs  taken,  independent 
f  what  the  agreement  is. 


7496.  Take  the  case  you  are  giving  now.     Ue  is  at 
ihe  pit  at  4  o'clock  and  he  is  back  at  the  pit  bottom 
again   at  12   minutes  past    ten.     That  is  6  hours   12 
minutes:- — Mo,  he  complete*  the   lescent  at  12  minutes 
past  four  and  he  commences  to  ascend  at  12  minutes 
past  teii.     That  is  six  hours. 

7497.  Mi.    1!.    H     Tiiirnry:    That   is   the   last   man 
down   and   the   first   mail    up,   is   it   not? — Not  under 
your  proposal.     Your  pioposal  is  to  alter  8  to  6  in 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  As  it  already  is,  from  the  last 
man  down  to  the  first  man  up:' — It  is  practically  8 
hours  plus  oue  cage-load.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  this  calculation, 
it  is  to  the  .xteiit  of  one  cage-load,  which  would 
probably  be  3  minutes.  It  there  is  any  difference 
between  you  and  me,  it  is  a  question  of  3  minutes. 

.  It.  is  a  question  of  inure  than  that — No,  it 
is  not,  with  all  resp 

7499.  Sir  Lto  Ch  <fy:    Your  new  arrange- 

is  6  minutes? — It  would  hardly  be  that,  because 
the  Eight  Hours  Act  only  includes  one  cage  in  the 
shift,  if  you  read  it  carefully.  Many  of  our  people 
made  the  same  mistake.  It  can  only  mean  one  cage- 
load  on  the  hours  in  the  Act.  So  that  there  is  only 
3  minutes  between  Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Herbtrt  fhnith  :  With  regard  to  travelling, 
what  time  do  you  allow  for  that  -  The  practice  in  the 
county  is  36  minutes  to  the  mile,  that  is  for  Jnint 
Committee  purposes. 

7600.  In  Durham  you  have  4,901  travelling  under 
half  a  mill-,  and  you  have  13,385  who  travel  under  one 
mile,  and  you  have  12,074  who  travel  under  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  you  have  5,018  who  travel  Ix-twcen  I J  and 
2  miles,  and  1,918  between  2  miles  and  2J  miles?— 
'i 

7501.  Will  you  tell  u»  at  how  many  collieries  you 
ride  your  men  in? — I  am  afraid  I  <x>uld  not  tell  you 
the  number,  but  I  can  safely  say  this:  that  wo  ride 
them  wherever  we  can  be  done  with  convenience  and 
nafety. 

7609.  Can  you  give  us  any  percentage?  I  could  not 
give  yon  the  slightest  idea. 

7603.  You  refer   in  your  evidence  to  difficulties  of 
winding.     Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  collieries 
where  you  have  No.   3  shaft   equally  equipped  .with 
No.   1? — In  this  particular  pit  we  wind  up-cast  and 
down-cast. 

7604.  Can  you  give  us  any  percentage  of  those  fully 
••quipped?— No.  my  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to 
that. 

7606.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  thing,  if  we  are 
trying  to  keep  the  output  up?  The  shaft  is  not  the 
bottle  neck  in  Durham.  There  are  several  winding 
per  day  which  enable  u»  to  get  our  coal  out 
quite  efficiently.  Our  trouble  is  to  get  the  coal  at 
the  face. 

7606.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  machines  you  have 
introduced,    and    with    what    success?     I      think     you 
have  a  return  there  that  was  put   in   by  some  other 
witntes.     I  can  get  the  number  for  you  if  you  have 

MB. 

7607.  There  has  been  no  objection  to  marhioeryr1.  - 

•    XW.  iy  the  work-  i    a   bit. 

7509.  Not     even     the    com. si      \\'e      have     had 

trouble  at  some  places  through  the  men   not   agreeing 

4  th»'in-«'l\i  -  t»  the  number  to  form  a  set  of 
parti  •  'MI  i-  liM-iil 

7510.  Speaking    generally.    \  m    have    not    had    any 

7611.  Does   that  apply   to   No-thuml>erland   an  well 
as    Dm  ham-     I    am    not     no     well     acquainted     with 
Northumberland,  as  it  is  20  years  since  I  was  there; 
have  never  heard  of  it. 

-'  I  see  on  thi»  wage-she<  t  that  vou  give,  the 
Durham  average  for  1914  for  piecework  coal-getters, 
«s.  2-9d.?  I  think  that  would  be  right. 

••*•    it    u    15*.  That    sounds    quite 

7514.  So  that  Northumberland  is  rather  nigher 
that,  lint-  Yes. 

7">l  V  (  an  you  ijive  us  the  day  wsge  when  \ou  call 
on  the  men  to  \«irk  at  pri-ir  to  the  wnr? 

A  ii  1  right  in  saying  M  *as  7s.  OJd  ?  That  in 
about  it. 
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7016.  What  would  be  the  soiling  price  of  coal  at 
the  pit  at  that  time? — The  average  selling  price  in 
1914,  the  first  quarter,  was  9s.  ll'79d. 

7517.  In  1918  your  wage  camo  down  to  9s.  Od.  when 
you  called  the   men  from   the   face   to   work   for   the 
Company? — That   is   about   it;  that     is     the    county 
average. 

7518.  What  was  the  selling  price  then? — 1918,  the 
first  quarter,  8s.  l'7d.,   and  the  last  quarter  it   was 
19s.  ll-92d. 

7519.  Do  you  not  think   the   men   have  been   very 
patient  in  that  they  have  only  got  2s.  6d.   advance 
per   day,   while  your   people   have   got   over    100  per 
cent,    increase   in  selling  price ?---!  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  complained.     I  think   it  was  admitted   in 
Durham  that  our  men  were  entitled  under  the  sliding 
scale  to  a  larger  advance  even,   if  they  had  not  the 
war  wage. 

7520.  Even  including  the  war  wage,  they  were  en- 
titled  to   more   than   they   have  really   got   now? — I 
believe  that  was  so. 

7521.  And  that  an  application  has  been  lodged  some 
time  since  for  an  increase? — I  think  so.     I  am  not  a 
member  of  our  Conciliation  Board,  so  that  I  am  only 
speaking  from  what  I  have  heard. 

7522.  We  can   say  that   Durham  and   Northumber- 
land have  not  been  very  aggressive,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  very  patient  during  this 
war? — We  have  not  complained  of  our  men. 

7523.  I  take  it  you  are  not  opposing  this  applica- 
tion now  for  a  30  per  cent,  advance? — I  think  we  are. 

7524.  On  what  ground  ?— Because  we  cannot  afford 
it, 

7525.  The  men   ought  to  be   in  equally  as  good  a 
position,    or,    rather,    a    better    position,    because  we 
speak  of  a  higher  standard  of  life  now  after  the  war 
than  before? — You  must  remember  that  we  have  been 
talking   about  the  standard  rate   of   wages,   but  the 
men's  actual   earnings   have   been   very   considerably 
higher. 

7526.  Taking    the    men's    wages    and    taking    your 
company,   there   is    no    comparison,    is    there?     Your 
company  has  done  exceeding  well  during  this  war?-  - 
I   am   sorry  to  say  they  have   not  done  exceedingly 
well  on  coal.  „ 

7527.  As  a  concern  you  have  done  well? — Yes,  as  a 
concern  we  have  done  well,  because  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  call   for  the  whole  of  our  produce,  both 
from   our   own    Government    and   the   Allies,    in  con- 
nection with  coal,  coke,  steel,  by-products,  everything 
we  produce  has  gone  for  war  purposes. 

7528.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  money  was  invested 
in  this  firm? — I  could  not  go  into  financial  matters. 

7529.  You   are  opposing   the   30   per   cent,   increase 
for  the  workers,  and  we  only  want  to  find  out  whether 
we  are  getting  a  fair  share? — I  could  not  go  into  the 
question  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  concern :   1 
do  not  know  it. 

7530.  There  are  big  offers  made  on  the  market  for 
your  shares  from  month  to  month,  are  there  not?— 
They  are  above  par  now. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  To  come  back  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  about  which  there  appears  to  be  some  little 
misunderstanding,  the  present  Act  of  Parliament 
provides  in  section  1:  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  workman  shall  not  be  below  ground 
in  any  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  his  work  and  the 
going  to  and  from  his  work,  for  moro  than  eight 
hours  during  any  consecutive  24  hours."  The 
Federation's  proposal  is  to  alter  that  word  "  eieht  " 
to  "six"?— Yes. 

7531.  But   it   does   not   ask  that  the   first   part   of 
the  following  clause  shall  be  revised.     The  following 
clause  reads:    "No   contravention  of  the    foregoing 
provision  shall  be  deemed  to  take  place  in  the  case 
of  a  workman  working  in  a  shift  if  the  period  between 
the  time  when  the  last  workman  in  the  shift  leaves 
the   surface    and   the   first   workman   returns   to  the 
surface  does  not  exceed  eight  hours."     So  that  if  you 
have,   as  you  say  now,    certain    collieries  where  you 
have  two  shifts,  the  hewers  working  six  hours  from 
bank   to  bank,  their  hours  would   still  be  less  than 
the  hours  that  we    propose    by   reducing  the   figure 
from  eight  to  six? — I  cannot  follow  that. 


7532.  Because  that  would  obviously   be   practically 
seven   hours   from    bank    to   bank,   whereas  your  two 
shifts  now  only  have  lU  hours  from  bank  to  bank? — 
I   cannot  follow  how  it   can   possibly   be  seven  hours 
from  bank  to  bank  by  your  proposal. 

7532A.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  How  many  hours  is 
it  fiom  bank  to  bank  under  the  present  Act? — The 
present  Eight  Hours  Act  is  eight  hours  from  the 
last  man  going  down  to  the  first  cageload  coming  up. 

7533.  How  many    hours    from   bank    to    bank? — It 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by   "  bank  to  bank." 

7534.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    It  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  colliery.     If  you  have  a  large  number  of  men 
to  be  wound  up  and  down,  it  may  be  that  the  total 
winding  time  of  the  men  may  be  half  an  hour  from 
the  beginning  of  the  shift  to  the  end  of  the  shift — 
the    winding    time    plus    underground    makes    seven 
hours? — Yes. 

7535.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith:    If   it   is   6J,   hours,  we 
are  not  likely  to   want  to  go  back  to  seven. — I   am 
sure  of  that. 

7536.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   So  that,  in  the  light  of 
that   explanation,    it  seems  to   me  that,   unless   you 
are   at   cross-purpose  with   us   on   some  other   point, 
your  calculation  of  13-7  in  the  effective  working  time 
must  be  wrong? — I  do  not  think  so. 

7537.  Sir  Leo   Chiozza  Money :    Sir    Richard  Red- 
mayne   said  the   time   spent   at   the   face   under  a  6 
hours'  day  is  5  hours  23  minutes? — That  is  about  the 
same  as  ours.    I  think  ours  is  5  hours  20  minutes. 

7538.  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  makes  it   5  hours  23 
minutes? — That  is  very  near.     Did  Sir  Richard  give 
what  it  would  be  under  your  proposal? 

7539.  That     is    under    our    proposal? — Then     that 
agrees  with  me- 

7540.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Under   the   present  Act 
it   may  be   8  hours  and   30  minutes? — I    cannot    see 
that. 

7541.  Under  the   new   conditions   by  the  same  rule 
it   would  bring  it  to  7  hours   and  30   minutes.      You 
would  still   stop  at  6   hours  30  minutes — how  would 
it  affect  you  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  Sir  Richard 
apparently    reads    the    Act    in    the  same    way    as    I 
do. 

7542.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges :    That   is  effective   work- 
ing  time   at   the  coal  face? — That  is   what   we  want 
to  get  at,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  at. 

7543.  Turning   to    your   collieries,    it    is   true,    is   it 
not,  that  you  Jiad  this  65  hours  and  7  hours  bank  to 
bank  agreement  on  paper  since  1890? — Yes,  I  suppose 
so. 

7544.  Some   figures  have    been   handed    in    by    Mr. 
Dickinson,  giving  the  number  of  collieries  in  the  Dur- 
ham coalfield  that  are  making  losses,  and  the  number 
that   are   making  profits.      Out  of  the  whole   of  your 
coalfield,  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  1918, 
only  one    colliery  was   producing    at   a  loss :     do   you 
accept    that? — I    suppose    it    must    be    correct.      Mr. 
Dickinson  would  know.     You  will  find  that  that  list 
of  collieries  producing  losses  in  Durham  is  very  con- 
siderably  increased   at  the   present  moment.     May   I 
ask  if  that  was  the  full   return   of  the  whole   of  the 
collieries,  or  only  the  collieries  which  sent  returns  in? 

7545.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    It  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  collieries? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  results 
at  the  present  moment  are  very  different  indeed  from 
that,  from  my  own  knowledge. 

7546.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  We  have  had  the  official 
information  given   us  as  Commissioners  that  the  per- 
centage of  collieries  making  losses  in  Durham  is  less 
than  in  any  district  or  county  in  the  whole  coalfield. 
I   see   there  were   5    collieries  making  4s.   6d.    a   ton 
profit,  4  collieries  between  4s.  6d.  and  5s.,  4  collieries 
between  5s.   and  5s.   6d.  a  ton  profit,  3  collieries  be- 
tween 5s.  6d.  and  6s.,  3  between  6s.  and  6s.  6d.,  and, 
in  regard  to  6s.  6d..  the  greatest  number  8.     Does  it 
not  strike  you   as   being  rather   ludicrous  that   in  a 
county  such    as    yours,     where    you  have  in  certain 
collieries   an  actuall-  less  working  day  than   is  pro- 
posed    by     the      Miners'      Federation     programme, 
people   should    come    forward    and   say   that  in   their 
district  a  6  hours  day  means  ruin,  when  in  your  dis- 
trict you   can  get  at  least  8  collieries  yielding  over 
6e.  fid.  a  ton  profit,  and  only  one  colliery  in  the  whole 
county  making  a  loss? — I  do  not  think  you  can  com- 
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•  s   like  that,     fr'or  instance,  a 

big  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Durham  is  oversea 
trade,  and  that  i»  where  the  profit  has  been  made 
in  getting  these  big  prices  from  neutrals— exceed- 
ingly high  prices,  and  also  fairly  good  prices  from 
the  Allies.  Tbebe  other  collieries  may  not  have  that 
possibility  if  they  are  inland  collieries,  besides  that, 
the  Coal  Controller  and  the  Committee  would  not 
allow  coal  to  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  sea  coast  in  the  way  that  they  could  do  before 
the  war,  to  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  the 
comparison  at  all. 

i  must  make  a  comparison.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  your  average  selling  price  for  the  December 
quarter  ending  1918,  exclusive  of  the  4s  was 
1S*».  11  9*1.  That  is  a  considerably  leas  selling  price 
than  South  Wales,  which  I  believe  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  33s. 

7648.  There  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  say  that  that  argument  of 
mine  would  apply  to  all  districts.  There  are  differ- 
ence* in  the  various  distriou.  I  have  had  experience 
in  three  different  districts  in  England,  and  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  cost  of 
working  coal  in  one  district  and  in  another.  In 
South  Wake— I  have  not  been  managing  there  but 
.have  see  them,  and  you  cannot  compare  a  South 
Wale,  colliery  with  a  Durham  colliery. 

7549.  The  reason     why   y...i    ».,rk    your    collieries 
apparently  more  economically   with  an  even  si 
working  day  than  some  districts,   is  because  u   the 
pressure  in  the  past  that  has  been  put  upon  you  to 
work   your     collieries     at     the     maximum     point    of 
••dency?— I  quite  think   myself   that  the  two-shift 
system  of  hewers  and  one    shift  of   transit    hands 
worked  until  the  Eight  Hour  Act  came  into  operation, 
was  the  acme  of  efficiency  and  could  not  be  beaten. 
That,   with  the  Kight   Hour  Act,   was  vitiated   to  a 
great  extent,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  because  our  boys 
were  working  too  long  hours,  and  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing;  but   that  does   not   account     for    everything. 
The   natural     conditions    in    -  lea   are     very 
different  from   Durham,  aa  I  know. 

7550.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  after 
your  long  experience  of  the  Durham  coalfield,   with 
a  reduced  working  day  for  bowers—do  you  think  it 

:    be  an '  economical   proposition    for  you   to   go 
tack  to  a  longer  working  day?— No,  I  do 

U     r..,.j>,r:    Ton   gave  a  ngure  of 
9k.  6Jd.  just  now?— Toe. 

7553.  Was  that  the  county  average  for  hewersf  - 
That  was  the  county  average  for  hewers. 

7663.  What  ware  the  actual  net  earnings  of  the 
hewers  for  I'Jlv  1  have  not  tho  furures,  but  they 
were  very  much  higher  than  that— T  think  14s.  or 
16s. 

7661  Guthrie  gave  the  figure  of  12s.  4d. 

exclusive  of  the  war  wage? — I  mean  including  the 
war  »  age. 

7565.  Adding  the  war  wage  it  would  be  as  you  say? 
—Tea. 

7666.  When  you  talk  about  7  hours  from  bank  to 
bank,  you  are 'referring  to  the  hewers?  Certainly. 

7657.  What  are  the  hours  of  what  we  have  called 
the  off-hand  men?  -Eight  hours  according  to  the  Act. 

7668.  That  really  is  in  fact  more  than  -  hours  bank 
to  bank?— Tea,  certainly. 

7669.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  a  question  about 
coal   going  over   sea   and   being   dixpoeed  of   inland. 
Take  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  Vaughan  ft  Co.    Can 
you  tell  mi>,  taking  the  last  half-year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 191",  whether  they  teat  any  coal  at  all  for  ship- 
ment during   that  half-year?     I   do   not  think   there 
was  any.     If  there  was,  it  was  just  an  odd  cargo. 

7660.'  Unfortunately,  von  have  not  the  first  hand 
knowledge,  but  I  huve  in  my  hand  th<  returns,  and 
from  that  it  appears  that  practically  nothing  went 
over  sea  at  all? -I  feel  sure  you  are  right. 

s  matter  of  fact,  100  ocr  cent,  went   in- 
land?- Tee,  that  is  so. 

7609.  Mr.   frank  Uvlgtt.    Would  yon   pardon  me 

.'  you.   but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 

stone  men,  who  are  day  workmen,  have  an  8-honr  day 

bank   to  bank?    That   is  quite  correct.     Mr.   Cooper 

was  referring  to  transit  hands. 


7JC3.  Mr.  U.  W.  Cooper:  I  used  the  expression 
"  off-hand  men  " — I  should  have  mentioned  the  stone 
men.  What  about  the  shifter*/  Tiiey  are  S  hours 
bunk  to  bank. 

7G04.  Then  stone  men  and  shifters,  8  hours  bank  to 
Ij  ink;  other  classes  8  liouis,  except  hewers,  ami  hewers 
7  hours  bank  to  baukr — That  is  right. 

7o«w.  What  about  deputies?— 7£  hours  bank  to 
bank. 

75W5.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  tillers?— 8  hours 
bank  to  bank. 

75u7.  What  is  the  agreement  as  regards  travelling 
time  between  yourselves  and  the  Miners'  Association ? 
—X  minutes  to  the  mile  are  allowed. 

7568.  Therefore,  of  course,  that  is  a  constant  figure 
which  must  be  deducted,  whatever  alteration  may  or 

not  bo  made  in  the  authorised  hours  of  employ- 
ment?— That  would  be  in  the  allowance  that  we  should 
make  in  all  our  calculations  for  joint  committee  work. 
Our  figures  have  been  taken  out  by  the  actual  time 
they  are  doing  it. 

7569.  The  time  they  are  occupied  ?— Quite  so. 
7o7U.  The  figures  you  are  giving  us,   I  think  you 

said,   were  from   Mews.    Bolckow   Vaughan 's  largest 
y.     Is  that  the  colliery  known  as  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  Colliery  near  Kerry  Hiil?     That  is  so. 

" •"•<"!.   How  is  that  colliery  equipped  as  regards  elec- 
I    should  think   there  are  very  few  col- 
lieries in  the  Kingdom  better  equipped.   They  produce 
electricity   there   Doth   from  exhaust  steam  from   the 
i»  engines,  and.  in  a  l.liti.  n   to  that,   ue  -,-i   the 
primary  steam  for   •  .  engine*  from  the  coke 

boilers,  which  are  heated  by  waste  heat  and  surplus 
gas;  so  that  the  whole  thing  is  worked  on  the  most 
economic  system  for  generating  electricity. 

(  .111  you  suggest  any  want  of  efficiency  there? 
— It  would  hardly  be  for  me  to  do  so. 

7673.  It  is  quite  a  recent  colliery,  is  it  not? — Com- 
paratively recent. 

7674.  It  was  sunk  by  Vaughan  A  Co.   Ltd.?— Tea. 
What    i>    the  age  of   the  colliery ?— About   lb 

years,  1  should  think. 

7576.  Sir  L.  Chinzz-i  Money:  Might  I  ask  one  tflies- 

.o  try  and  clear  up  that  |«>int  .<i  the  day,  which 
is  very  obscure,  of  course*  The  particular  example 
you  were  kin-1  enough  to  give  of  the  first  shift,  as  I 
understand  it.  was  that  tho  men  went  down  at  4.13? 

-the  last  man.  The  shift  finished  at  4.12.  It 
commenced  to  go  down  at  4,  and  all  were  down  at 
4.13. 

r.  The  first  man  began  to  go  down  at  4?— That 
is  right,  and  he  commenced  to  ascend  at  10.00. 

7678.  So  that  that  is  6  hours  and  50  minutes?— 
That  would   be  so. 

7579.  Is   not   that   equivalent   to   what   the   miners 
are  asking  for,   namely,   a  6-hour  day   in   the   inter- 
pretation  .  i    the   Act,    whi'-h   is  really   a  6-hour  day 
and  one  winding? — There  is  not  a  very  great  deul  of 
difference  between  the  hours  and  what  the  men  are 
asking  for    in     Durham.       Rather  strange    to    say, 
though  it  is  not    strange  to  me,     in     the    west    of 
Durham  the  hours  worked  are  rajther  lower  than  the 
av<>rage-.af*^.ihe    county,     and     in     this     particular 
colliery  flier*  is  only  9   per   cent,   difference.       Tho 

•inn   involved  by  the  Act  would  only  affect  the 
coal  hewers  in  some  of  the  collieries  in  the  west  of 
Durham    by    9  per   cent.,    but    the    average    for    ih- 
•y  Huiild  Iw  i;j-7il.     This  pit  has  exception- 
ally snort  hours. 

7580.  You  have  chanced  there  on  an  example  which 
is  very  near  to  what  we  are  asking  for  for  the  whole 

•  ••   is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
7581     II  i         ..ii  made  proper  allowance  for  that  fact 
in    \oiir  calculations? — Quite   so.     I   think  they   are 
fairly  taken. 

7582.  You  do  not  entertain  the  same  amount  of 
alarm  that  is  expressed  in  other  Parts  of  the  country? 
i  rally  it  does  not  affect  Durham  eo  much  as 
other  district*,  but  it  affect*  us  became*  'If  your  pro- 
posal were  accepted  it  means  the  reduction  of  the 
transit  men  from  8  hours  to  6,  'roughly  speaking. 

nk  Hodgei:  There  is  only  one  class  of 
men  who  are  working  8  hours  bank  to  bank? — They 
are  what  we  call  the  transit  hands.  That  would 
interfere  with  all  of  our  multiple  shifts. 
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7584.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  would  be  inclined 
to  admit  that  what  has  been  achieved  by  custom  and 
agreement  in  Durham  has  really  the  economic  effect 
of  showing -that  the  fears  that  are  entertained  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  groundless? — I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  I  would  say  that  the  experience 
in  Durham  was  that  it  paid  us  to  work  our  hewers  a 
shorter  shift  than  in  other  districts  in  order  to  get 


tlic  advantage  of  the  multiple  system,  and  I  think  the 
owners  were  very  wise  in  adopting  this  system. 

ToS.'i.  Does  it  not  show  thai  the  fact  that  circum- 
stances tended  to  adjust  themselves  to  humane  condi- 
tions of  labour  has  been  the  experience  in  Durham? 
— That  is  a  general  question  which  you  would  hardly 
expect  me.  to  answer. 


(The   Witness   withdrew.) 


PROFESSOR  HENRY  Louis,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


7586.  Chairman  :  You  are  a  Professor  of  Mining  at  the 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle  ? — Yes,  of  the  University  of 
Durham. 

7587.  You  are  also  a  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science, 
and  I  see  you  have  a  number  of  eminent  qualifications 
that  I  need  not  read  because  you  are  probably  well  known. 
You  have  prepared  a  precis  of  evidence  on  royalties  and 
the  nationalisation  of  collieries.     I   should  like,  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough,  to  read  that  out  to  us,  and  then  I 
will  ask  any  member  to  ask  you  any  questions  ho  desires  V 
— Certainly.    May  I  state  first  of  all  that  I  sent  a  covering 
letter,  in  which  I  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  I  was 
prepared    to    give   would    follow   the    subjects   of   two 
papers    which    I    had    read    previously.     One,    on    the 
nationalisation  of  mines,  I  was  able  to  get  copies  of,  and 
I  hope  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.     Of  the 
other,  I  have  only  a  few  copies  left,  and  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  put  them  in  I  will  hand  them  round. 

7588.  Certainly.     This  shall   be  circulated  at   once. — 
I   would   like  to  state   that   these  papers   were   not,   as 
you  cm  see,  prepared  for  this  Commission.     They  were 
prepared  some  years  ago.  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
some  irrelevant  matters  in  them. 

7589.  I  see  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paper  it  says  : 
"  Nationalisation    of    Mines    and    Minerals,    read    Feb- 
ruary 25th  before  the  Economic  Society  at  Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne."     Which  year  was  that  ?— I  think  it  was  1913.     I 
am  not  certain. 

7590.  The  other  is  a  paper  reprinted  from  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  July  31st,  1916,  on 
the  subject  of  waste  in  coal  products? — That,  I  think,  is 
less  relevant.     There  is  another  one  on  the  Economics  of 
Coal  Production  I  should  like  to  give  you,  which  is  more 
relevant.    That  one  on  waste  is  less  so.    There  are  points 
that  interest  the  members  in  that,  but  the  one  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  is  one  on  the  economics  of  coal  pro- 
duction.    That  waa  a  paper  read  on  Thursday,  December 
4th,  1917. 

75',d.  Now,  will  you  kindly  read  your  proof. 

"  Royalties. — The  ownership  of  coal  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  collieries,  and  either  may  be  vested 
in  the  State  or  in  individuals  quite  apart  from  the 
other. 

"  The  ownership  of  coal  in  this  country  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  is 
vested  in  individuals  ;  in  many  other  countries,  e.g., 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  &c.,  in  the  State.  In  Britain, 
Spain,  Germany  the  present  regime  has  continued  >.t 
least  since  the  middle  ages  ;  in  the  U.S.A.  and  France 
it  is  comparatively  modern.  Presumedly  the  object  of 
a  State  in  handing  over  its  ownership  of  minerals  to 
individuals  has  always  been  to  promote  the  exploitation 
thereof,  seeing  that  they  are  valueless  to  the  community 
until  they  are  gotten.  In  all  cases  the  colliery  proprie- 
tor (if  not  himself  the  owner  of  the  coal)  pays  a  royalty, 
i.e.,  a  purchase  price  for  unsevered  coal,  either  to  the 
State  or,  as  here  and  in  the  U.S.A.,  to  the  individual 
owner.  Here  the  royalty  is  about  Od.  per  ton  or  in  the 
case  of  State-owned  coal,  as  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  per- 
haps a  trifle  less.  In  the  U.S.A.  it  is  about  7d.  per  ton 
on  bituminous  coal.  In  France,  Spain,  Germany,  the 
State  grants  mineral  concessions,  usually  in  perpetuity, 
at  royalties  originally  at  any  rate  very  low  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  security  of  tenure  thus  obtained 
promotes  good  mining. 

"In  this  country  the  owneifchip  of  tbr>  coal  may  be 
considered  an  iudefeasable  right  of  the  owner  of  the 
surface  ;  it  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the 
surface  owner  has  any  equitable  right  to  the  ceal  under 
his  land,  when  its  discovery  was  due  entirely  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  operations  of  a  Government  department, 
the  Geological  Survey,  to  which  euch  tax-payer  has  con- 


tributed his  quota.  Apart  from  these  cases,  as  e.g.,  in 
Kent,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  State  can  justly 
resume  possession  of  the  mineral  rights  whic'i  it  has 
alienated  in  times  past,  except  by  some  equitable  form 
of  purchase.  A  fair  valuation  of  the  coal  royalties  of 
Britain  should  not  be  a  task  of  insuperable  difficulty. 

"  Wayleavat. — Whilst  royalty  is  payment  of  pur- 
chase of  coal,  wayleave  is  only  an  occupation  rental.  It 
has  hitherto  been  based  entirely  upon  the  right  to 
charge  as  much  as  the  colliery  proprietor  is  prepared  to 
pay,  and  constitutes  an  unfair  tax  upon  the  mining 
industry.  The  right  to  win  coal  should  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  carry  it  in  the  public  interest,  and  the 
amount  of  a  wayleave  should  equitably  be  based  upon 
the  measure  of  damage  suffered  by  the  landowner  and 
not  upon  the  amount  that  the  latter  can  exact  from  the 
colliery  proprietor. 

"  Nationalisation  of  Collieries. — There  are  compara- 
tively few  examples  of  collieries  worked  by  the  State 

"Holland  has  a  certain  number  of  State  mines,  but 
the  industry  is  too  recent  there  to  enable  any  definite 
deductions  to  be  drawn.  It  appears  that  in  1917  there 
were  three  State  mines,  which  produced  1 ,092,339  tons 
an  1  employed  an  average  of  4,015  men,  equal  to  a  pro- 
duction of  272  tons  per  head,  whilst  four  private  mines 
produced  1,915,586  tons  and  employed  5,538  men 
(underground  only  in  each  case),  equal  to  345  tons  per 
man." 
I  have  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Dutch 

mines  from  which  those  figures  are  taken,  if  you  would 

like  to  have  it. 

Chairman  :  Any  gentlemen  who  desires  to  do  so  will,  no 

doubt,  ask  you  about  those. 

The  classical  example  is  Germany  ;  most  of  the 
Sarre  coalfield,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Silesian  coal 
mines  and  a  considerable  number  of  pits  in  the  Ruhr 
(Westphalia)  coalfield  are  State-owned  ;  all  the  com- 
parisons appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  State-owned 
collieries,  wages  are  lower  and  coal  prices  higher  in 
these,  the  output  per  man  is  lower,  profits  are  lower  or 
non-existent,  accidents  and  strikes  are  quite  as  frequent. 
State  ownership  of  collieries  in  Germany  has  proved  a 
grave  disadvantage  both  to  the  coal  miners  and  to  the 
community.  The  State  is  probably  ill-suited  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  any  industry,  but  most  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  such  a  speculative  industry  as  mining 
must  necessarily  be. 
7592.  Do  you  care  to  enlarge  on  the  word  "  probably  "? 

Is  that  a  quotation  ?- — No,  it  is  only  an  expression  of  my 

own  views. 

7593. — Do  you  want  to  add  anything  else  to  those  views  ? 

— No  ;  I  think  anything  else  I  can  add  is  contained  in 

those  two  pionphlets. . 

7594.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  You  are  very  confident  about 
your  expressions  as  to  what  Germany  has  done  with  its 
coal.     I  wonder  whether  you  can  give  us  any  particulars  ? 
When  you  read  those  out  I  thought  it  must  be  a  quota- 
tion, because  it  was  not  exactly  in  the  form  of  evidence  ? 
— You  must  understand  that  this  is  only  a  brief  precis. 

7595.  You  are  stating  your  opinion  ?—  I  am  stating  my 
opinion. 

7596.  Because,  as  I   understand  it,  the  fairly  efficient 
German  Government  did  not  only  remain  in  possession  of 
the  Surre  coalfields,  but  they  bought  others,  I  think?— In 
1902  they  bought  a  number  of  pits  in  Westphalia.     This, 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  brief  precis.    I  think  you  will  find 
the  details  in  that  pamphlet  of  mine. 

Mi:    11.    W.    Cooper  :    On    pages    14    and    15   of   your 
pamphlet. 

7597.  Mi:  Kidney  Webb  :  You  state  that  the  ownership 
of  collieries  in  Germany  has  proved  a  great  disadvantage 
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both  to  the  coal  miners  and  to  the  communities,  bat  none 
of  the  f»ct>  that  you  have  stated  have  proved  that  ?— I 
am  prepared  to  give  those. 

-'   Did  not  the  Government  in  1902  purchase  other 
collieries  in  the  Ruhr  district  ? — Yes. 

7699.  Do  you  know  on  what  ground  they  purchased 
them  ?  I  want  to  ask  you  what  the  policy  was  ?— The 
ground  of  the  policy  was  to  supply  the  State-owned  rail- 
way* with  coal. 

7600.  Before  yon  say  it  has  been  a  failure  to  the 
community ,  could  you  give  us  the  facts  as  to  how  far  the 
State-owned  mines  have  supplied  the  State  railway,  and 
bow  far  that  has  freed  the  State  railway  from  dependence 
on  the  mine  owners ': — I  cannot  tell  you  what  quantity  of 
coal  they  have  supplied  to  the  railways,  but  I  c\n  give  yon 
from  the  German  papers  I  have  here  the  results  of  the 
working. 

Air.  II.  ir.  Cooper  :  Wool  I  you  kindly  give  us  the  fact* 
from  your  j«[ - 

"II:  Ton  said  it  was  a  disadvantage 
to  the  community.  I  am  asking  you,  M  the  policy  of  thr 
Government  in  purchasing  the  mines  was  to  supply  the 
railway*,  how  do  you  propose  to  show  that  it  has  been  a 
disadvantage  for  the  State  minea  to  supply  the  railways  ? 
Has  it  been  a  disadvantage  to  free  the  State  railway  from 
the  Westphalian  mine  combination  ?— It  has  been  a 
disadvantage  because  they  are  very  heavily  oat  of  pocket 
over 

7602.  Can  you  give  as  the  figure*  as  to  the  price  the 
Government  was  paying  for  its  coal  for  the  railways  a* 
compared  with  that  which  it  raised  itself  V— It  was  the 
same  price.  The  selling  price  for  the  coal  in  Westphalia 
was  settled  by  arrangement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Wertphaiian  Syndicate,  and  they  both  sold  coal  It  the 


.  the  public  ?-Yea,  to  the  public. 
7604.  That  i*  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  can 
yoa  tell  me  what  price  the  Prussian  Government  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  it*  coal  if  it  bad  purchased  from  the 
Wastphalisn  coalownen  for  it*  railway  sapplie*  a*  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  working  the  Ruhr  district  ?— I  can 
toll  yon  the  cost  fixed  by  the  syndicate,  and  if  you  like  to 
•••mi  that  they  sold  at  the  same  price  you  have  the 


tell 


you    what    the 

.         .,        . 


price    of    the 


7(06.  That  i*  a  vary  interesting  point.  You  cannot 
tell  what  the  price  would  have  been  if  the  Weatphalian 
Syndicate  bad  be*n  able  to  sqaeea*  the  Government  In 
order  that  the  Government  might  be  protected  against 
that,  it  bought  these  eoUieriea.  Are  yon  in  a  position  to 
say  that  that  |»  hey  wa*  a  disadvantageous  one  ?  Suppo-e 
the  British  Government  parchaard  oar  railways  here,  it 
wonld  have  to  bay  it*  coal  from  the  coal  owners ;  snd 
supposing,  apprehending  a  great  coal  tnint.  it  decided  to 
bay  some  collieries,  wonld  you  be  in  a  position  to  ssses* 
how  much  it  bad  cMsped  lorn  in  that  way  ?— I  thick  for 
that  coal  the  prie*  at  which  it  could  import  coal  would  be 
the  limiting  value. 

7606.'  Too  cannot  give  me  that  price  here  in  Prussia  ?— 
Kxeept  in  the  8am  coalfield*. 

7607.  I  am  talking  about  the   Ruhr  district?—!  am 
saying  that  they  would  obvioufly  not  pay  more  for  their 
coal  in  Westphalia  than  they  could  have  brought  their 
own  coal  it 

7608.  When  I  am  aswing  yon  how  far  it  was  a  protection 
for  the  Prussian  Government  you  tell  me  it  was  no  more 
aprotection  than  having  the  Government  mine*  at  Bam. 
Toe  question  b  bow  far  did  the  ownership  of  mines  by 
the  Government  protect  the  Government  against  having 
to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  coal  ?     Whether  it  was  the 
Ruhr  mines  or  the  8am  mine*  which  it  owned  doe*  not 
affect  the  question.     Yon  have  not  shown  that  it  was  dm 
advantageous  to  the  Prussian  Government  ?— I  can  show 
you  that  they  paid  very  heavily  for  it.     If  you  like  tossy 
that  the  millions  of  pound*  it  coat  them  were  worth  it,  I 
do  not  know  that  anybody  can  disprove  that. 

7609.  Consequently  you  do  not  know  whether  this  pur- 
cbase  haw  or  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to  the  com- 
munity ?— Except  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

7610.  Yon   admit  that  yon   do  not   know  what  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  not  this  providential 
possession  of  coal  mine*.     Are  yon   oot  leaving  oat  the 
very  tssenttal  reason  that  the  Government  bad  for  baying 
thaw  minea  ?     They  did  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  profit.     They  did  it  to  protect  toemstlve*  against  loss  ? 


— The  Bill  when  they  proposed  to  do  it  showed  that  they 
expected  to  get  very  considerable  profits. 

761 1 .  I  say  they  did  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit  ? — I  say  they  expected  to  make  a  profit. 

7612.  Yon  are  a  professor  of  mining? — I  im. 

7613.  You  can  answer  the  question. 

>'<>  Arthur  Durkham  :  As  a  business  man,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

7iil4.  Mr.  Siilaey  Webb  :  You  say  there  are  very  few 
examples  of  collienea  worked  by  the  State.  Surely  you 
have  not  stated  them  all  here  ?— No,  there  are  a  few  small 
one*  here  and  there. 

7615.  For  instance,  there  is  one  small  one  in  the  State 
of  Victoria  ?— There  is. 

7616.  That  is  apparently  rather  successful?—!  believe 
there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  my  paper. 

7617.  Of  what  date?— It  is  IIM'J. 

7618.  That  is  a  little  while  ago.     Have  you  heard  of 
the  development  of  that  colliery  ? — I  believe  it  has  done 
pjfJl  -  • 

7619.  You  know  there  is  another  one  in  the  north-west 
of  Canada?— Yea. 

7620.  A  small  one  ?— Yes. 

T'.Jl .  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— No,  that  is 
since  this  paper  was  written. 

'.  There  are  Russian  State  collieries  :  have  you  any 
particular*  of  thdke  ? — They  had  only  just  proponed  to 
purchase  them  when  this  paper  was  written. 

7623.  That  is  seven  years  ago  ?— Yea. 

7624.  Then  there  is  Serbia  :  have  you  beard  of  the  coal 
mine*  of  the  Serbian  Government  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

When  you  aay  there  are  but  few  example*  of 
collieries  worked  by  the  State,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
quote  them  all  ?—  I  think  that  wtatcment  in  correct. 

JA.ii/,  :  Mmht  I  point  out,  sir,  that  we 
do  not  get  the  answers  to  these  question*.  There  is  a 
fiofntant  stream  of  questions.  Just  as  ths  witness  start* 
to  begin  an  answer,  Mr.  Si.lm-v  \\Yl.ii  begins  to  make 
another  statement  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Chairman  :  Do  you  remember  what  the  last  question 
was? 

A rtkur  Dutkham  :  I  really  do  not.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  was  making  a  fresh  statement. 

Chairman  :  I  think  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  like  the  reft  of 
us,  only  want*  to  get  on. 

.[rihur  I>ucikum  :  I  do  not  think  be  want*  to  have 
the  answer. 

•iff  Wel>h  :  The  suggestion  in  that  evi- 
dence is  that  the  object  of  the  Government  ownership  of 
coal  minea  is  that  there  should  be  more  wages  for  the 
miners,  or  a  lower  price  of  coal.  May  I  put  it  that  there 
are  other  object*  that  you  have  not  mentioned  ?— If  you 


mot  yon  think  of  other  object*  :  for  instance, 
i*  it  but  an  object  that  the  State  should  make  itself  inde- 
pendent of  any  combination  of  coal  owners  ?  You  have 
not  taken  that  into  account,  I  think  ? — We  have  never 
bad  a  combination  of  coal  owners  in  this  country  to  do  it. 
• .  Has  there  never  been  a  combination  of  coal  owners 
in  tin*  country  ?— Not  to  that  extent. 

1    To  what  extent.    Have  you  ever  beard  of  the 
limitation  of  the  vend  ? — I  bare. 
7630.  That  went  on  for  a  long  time  ?— That  is  so. 

•     -ra»  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  enquiry  ?— 
V   - 

7632.  And  was  it  not  regardud  as  a  menace  to  the  con- 
sumer ? — Ye*. 

'..  Sir  Arthur  Iturkhnm  :  May  we  have  the  state- 
ment on  this  question  of  the  German  ownership.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  tract  read  ?— I  will  read  from  page  I  •.  it 
will  he  iu  reply  to  your  question  :  "  In  190'2  the  acquisition 
of  certain  collieri.it  in  the  We*tphalian  coalfield  was 
decided  upon,  and  a  sum  of  about  £2,600,000  was  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  mining  right*." 

-.nielli  In  this  pamphlet  there  are  a  lot  of 
very  controversial  statement*,  I  have  never  seen  thin 
pamphlet  before  in  my  life  ;  in  fact  I  have  only  seen  it  the 
last  two  minutes? — May  I  explain  how  that  came  to  be 

7636.  Yes,  yon  may,  hut  as  far  as  possible  leave  them 
out '!  —  Obviously  they  have  no  bearing  on  this  matter  at 
all. 

7636.  Mr.  K.,1,rri  Xmillir  :  They  have  a  bearing  on  this 
Commission.  I  want  you  to  justify  the  statements  yon 
make  in  this  book  ?— I  am  prepared  to  justify  what  I  have 
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said  in  this  paper  in  relation  to  what  it  was  written  about. 
I  was  asked  to  write  this  in  reply  to  a  proposal  put  forward 
that  the  royalties  of  the  coal  owners  should  be  confiscated, 
and  the  mines  bought  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  apparently, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  without  leaving  the  ultimate 
word  to  the  mine  owner.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  that ; 
That  has  no  bearing  on  the  enquiry  before  the  present  Com- 
mission at  all  ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  justify  these 
statements  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written  at 
the  time. 

7637.  A  'mining   professor   who    is    teaching    mining 
students  states  that  he  is  prepared  to  doubt  the  honesty 
of  the  miners  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

7638.  Yes  :  you  say  "  another  lesson  in  honesty  for  the 
Miners'   Federation  ?  " — The   Miners'    Federation  :  they 
are  not  the  miners. 

7639.  Yes,  they  are  the  miners  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

7640.  The  Miners'  Federation  are  the  miners? — This 
was  written  in  reply    to   a    suggestion   of   the    Miners' 
Federation  that  they  should  confiscate  the  coal  royalties. 
This  is  what  that  particular  sentence  to  which  you  are 
alluding  refers  to. 

7641.  Twice  you  call  attention  to  their  honesty.     In- 
dividually and_collectively  they  are  as  honest  as  you  are  ? 
— The  miners  "of  the  country  ;  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you. 

7642.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Is  this  document  put  in 
or  not  ?     The  witness  handed  in  a  book  which  reflects  on 
the  honesty  of  tae   Miners'   Federation.     Does  he  with- 
draw the  charge  or  not  ?     May  I  ask  him  that  question 
in  the  plainest  of  plain  English  ? — I  do  not  withdraw  the 
charges  in  this  book  ad  hoc  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  written  ;  that  is  to  say  :  I  maintain  what  I  have  said 
here  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  confiscating   mineral 
royalties. 

7643.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  The  people  who  confiscated 
them  previously  were  more  dishonest  than  those  who  want 
them  back  again,  because  they  were  stolen  from  the  State  ? 
— That  is  precisely  where  I  differ  with  you  :  I  consider 
that  the  royalties  were  got  from  the  State  by  a  perfectly 
honest  process  :  they  were  given  in  return  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

7644.  By  somebody  who  had  no  right  to  give  them  ? — 
Ah! 

Mr.   R.   H.   Tawney  :  I  do   not   know    whether   these 
historical  questions  are  really  relevant  ? 


Chairman  :  My  own  feeling  about  this  matter  is  that 
these  statements  are  unfortunate,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
they  were  given.  That  is  only  my  personal  opinion.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  of  this  character  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  these  proceedings.  I  think  myself 
it  is  rather  regrettable  that  a  pamphlet  containing  these 
itatements  was  put  in.  Of  course  the  witness  is  entitled 
to  his  opinions. 

Sir  Arthur  Durkham  :  I  pressed  for  this  to  be  read,  but 
all  I  wanted  was 'the  figures  for  Germany.  If  I  had 
known  that  these  statements  were  in  it,  I  should  not  have 
pressed  for  it  to  be  put  in. 

Witness  :  May  I  say  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what 
yon  said,  Sir.  If  I  had  written  this  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Commission,  I  should  certainly  not  have  put  anything 
of  this  kind  in,  because  it  has  no  bearing  on  it  whatever. 

Chairman  :  We  had  better  get  to  the  end  of  this  as 
soon  as  possible. 

7645.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any 
official  evidence  of  these  statements?     We  have  not  had 
the  cases  mentioned  yet,  but  you  yourself  admitted  on 
page  15  that  there  were  two  cases  of  very  high  profit  in 
1912.     Are  you  aware  that  in  1915  the  profits  were  even 
higher  ? — No,  but  I  quite  believe  it. 

7646.  Then  is  it  not  unfortunate  that  you  should  come 
here  to  give  evidence  if  you  have  not  brought  your  figures 
up  to  the  year  1913  ?— I  had  four  hours'  notice  to  come 
here. 

7647.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Who  asked  you  to  come  ? — 
I  received  a   letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Mr.  Cooper's 
request. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  did  not  intend  that  this  pamphlet 
should  be  put  in. 

7648.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  This  is  not  the  first  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  about  the  miners,  because  in  a 
lecture  a  few  months  ago,  given  to  these  chemical  people, 
I  think  you  stated  that  the  small  coal  was  left  underground 
and  lost  to  the  nation  largely  because  the  workmen  would 
not  give  up  their  present  methods  ? — Largely  because  a 
price  was  asked  for  that  small  coal  which  made  it  unre- 
munerative  to  bring  it  out,  I  believe  I  said. 

7649.  As   a   master   of    fact   there   has   been   a  strike 
amongst  the  workmen  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
leaving  it  in  ? — I  know. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
MR.  WALLACE  THOBNETCROFT,  Recalled. 


Chairman :  I  think  Sir  Leo  wants  to  ask  you  about 
one  point.  What  is  your  question,  Sir  Leo? 

7650.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    When    Mr.   Walla'-e 
Thorneycroft  was  under  examination  this  morning  i 
put   it   to   him    that  he  had    said    that   he   expected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  get  the  roal  output 
of    Scotland    back    to    38,000,000    tons    or    40,000,000 
tons.     He  immediately  replied  that  he  had  made  no 
such   statement.     I   will    now    ask    the    Secretary    to 
read  the  answer  from   the   shorthand    notes    to     the 
question  which   was   asked   him   yesterday,    No.    6818 
at  page  274? — Excuse  me,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  made 
that  statement. 

7651.  Chairman:      You      had      better     have      the 
question? — 1  have  got  the  question  before  me. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  want  the  Secretary,  please, 
to  read  the  question  and  answer,  because  it  is  rather 
important. 

Chairman:  Do  you  mind  reading  it  yourself,  or 
would  you  rather  the  Secretary  read  it? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  will  read  it.  Mr.  Forgie 
said:  "The  Commission  is  very  anxious  that  you 
should  just  tell  us  now  what  your  views  are  I  will 
not  ask  any  questions,  hut  I  am  anxious  that  yon 
should  go  on,"  and  your  answer  was:  ."  The  normal 
output  of  Scotland  that  we  were  hoping  to  get  hack 
to  if  we  were  let  alone  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  a  few  months  of  38,000,000  if 
40,000,000  tons-  I  will  call  it  40,000,000  for  the  sake 
of  making  it  an  easy  calculation.  Of  that  40,000.0 
the  demand  for  home  industries  is  something  over 
.'50,000,000  tons.  That  has  been  about  tho  quantity 
of  coal  that  has  b«en  absorbed  in  the  homo  industries 
in  Scotland  duning  the  war  arid  there  is  round  about 
that  quantity  just  now.  If.  therefore,  wo  were  able 


to  get  back  to  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
40,000,000  tons  and  take  30  per  cent,  in  round  figures 
again  off  that,  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  comes 
down  to  about  28,000,000  tons ;  consequently,  the  whole 
of  that  28,000,000  tons  will  be  absorbed  in  keeping 
going  the  industries  of  Scotland  if  they  could  be 
kept  going  at  this  level  of  prices  and  would  loavo 
no  balance  for  export  at  all." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  May  I  say  I  do  not  think  this 
question  was  put  by  me;  it  was  a  question  put  by 
you,  Sir,  I  think. 

7652.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  sorry;  that  is 
quite  immaterial.  I  did  not  want  to  misrepresent 
it.  At  any  wrte,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  made  this  state- 
ment, and  I  began  to  cross-examine  him  on  that 
point  this  morning,  and  I  asked  if  he  had  made  that 
statement,  and  his  reply  was  to  this  effect — I  hope 
he  will  not  contradict  this,  because,  if  he  does,  I 
shall  have  to  ask  for  the  Shorthand  Notes  to  be 
read — that  he  was  referring  to  what  he  expected  in 
the  year  1916.  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Thorneycroft  that 
he  was  not  referring  to  what  he  expected  in  1916 
hut  he  was  referring  to  what  he  expected  now  when 
he  made  that  statement.  I  ask  if  the  English  of  that 
statement  does  not  plainly  mean  that  and  nothing 
else  but  that.  Mr.  Thorneyoroft,  is  it  BO?  The 
point  is  of  very  great  importance  to  this  Enquiry? 
— Quite  so.  The  language  is  perfectly  distinct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  it  says  I  said,  "  We  were  hoping 
to  get  hack  to."  It  is  a  little  involved — the  Language. 
I  was  just  beginning  my  evidence,  and  perhaps  I 
was  a  little  nervous.  It  goes  on  to  say,  "  Would 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  in  a  few  months 
of  38,000,000  to  40,000,000  tons."  There  is  a  blank 
there — a  stroke.  Where  that  stroke  is  I  recollect 
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I    gave   to 
Mid:    "I 


saying,  with  perfect  distinctness,  "  I  am  not  going 
to  be  committed  to  that  figure.  I  will  call  it 
40,000,000."  I  was  a  little  incoherent  at  that  par- 
ticular place,  and  it  is  indicated  by  a  hyphen  that 
it  was  not  quite  a  direct  statement.*  I  did 
not  read  it.  I  would  like  to  further  explain 
that  I  gave  evidence  before  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Coal  Supply,  and  what  was  in  my 
mind  was  the  statement  that  1  then  made  when  asked 
how  soon  after  the  war  would  the  output  of  Scotland 
be  restored  to  it*  pre-war  level.  In  1916  I  was 
before  Lord  Rhondda's  Commission,  and  Lord  . 
Rhondda  asked  me  that  question.  The  reply  that 

are  to  Lord  Rhondda  was  in  my  mind  when  I 
rill  call  it  40,000,000  tons,  and  so  on,  for 
the  sake  of  easy  calculation."  I  have  a  perfectly- 
distinct  recollection  of  saying  yesterday  evening  that 
I  was  not  being  tied  down  to  these  figures  except  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  effect  of  such  a  large 
reduction  of  output  on  the  export  trade  of  Soot- 
land.  The  point  I  began  to  make  here  was  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  output  on  the  export  trade  of 
Scotland.  That  is  my  explanation.  1  may  not  have 
been  clear,  but  that  is  my  explanation. 

7663.  I  point  out  to  you  that  what  yon  said  was, 
and  what  you  denied  was,   "  The  former  output  of 
Scotland  that  we  were  hoping  to  get  back  to  if  we 
were  let  alone."       What  did  the  words,  "  if  we  were 
let  alone,"  mean  in  that  connection  but  this:    "It 
this  trouble  that  we  are  now  concerned  with  here  had 
not  occurred"?       Is   not   that    the  meaning  of    it - 
What  other  meaning  had  it?— Yes,  "  if  we  were  let 
alone"  mean*  "  if  this  claim   had   not  arisen  " 

7664.  Then  it  doe*  mean  that  if  yon  had  not  had 
these     claim*     you     anticipated    returning  in  a  few 
month* 

tons, 

hare  DO  other  explanation  to  give. 

7665.  I   must  carry  you   a   little  further,   because 
this  i*  of  great  importance.       If  that  is  the  meaning 
does  it  not  answer  a  verv  great  part  of  the  printed 
statement   yon    put   in,    becauar    if  you   expected    to 
get  back  to  the  former,   that   is  the  normal  output 


.       en         oes 

e  claim*  you  anticipated  returning  in  a  few 
ths  to  the  output  of  38,000,000  to  40,000,000 
;  is  not  that  the  meaning  of  this  language*1— 1 


in  a  few  months  apart  from  the  present  trouble,  and 
if  we  accept  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  reduction  of 
19  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  normal  it  would  make 
the  output  in  a  few  months  219,000,000  tons,  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  output  of  1918,  under  abnormal 
war  conditions;  is  net  that  so?— No.  I  have  given  my 
explanation  of  what  1  intended ;  if  you  do  not  take 
if  I  leave  it  at  that. 

7656.  May  1  ask  you  further,  whether  you  accept  it 
or  not,  is  not  it  a  perfectly  reasonable  argument  that 
if  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence  is  accepted,  that 
figure  will  result;   is  not  that  reasonable? — You  are 
putting  word»  into  my  mouth  that  I  did  not  say. 

7657.  Forgive  me,  1  am  asking  you  if  the  thing  is 
reasonable.     You  can  aay  Ye«,  or  No.     (No  answer.) 
Really,  sir,  you  are  here  to  give  evidence,  and  you  are 
competent  to  do  so.     I  ask  you :   Do  not  you  think  it 
is  a  reasonable  argument? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

/..  Ckiozza  Monty:  The  Witness  refuse*  to 
answer  because  he  sees  what  is  involved  in  that 
answer. 

i  ,'i.iirni'in  :   That  i*  a  controversial  statement. 

>ir  L.  Chiozzn  Monty:  If  the  Witness  is  here  on 
oath  to  answer  questions  at  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
I  ask  such  a  reasonable  question  as  this:  "Is  it 
reasonable,  if  Sif  Richard  Redmayne's  estimate  is 
accepted  that  the  normal  output  will  be  reduced  to 
319,000,000  tons?"  ia  not  that  a  proper  and  reasonable 
question,  and  one  that  the  Witness  ought  to  answer? 

7668.  I'hnirman:   You  have  asked  that  question;  1 
do  not  know  whether  the  Witness  can  answer? 

a  hypothetical  question  and  I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
ansv 

7669.  Nir  1..  t'hiozza  Monry:  Is  not  all  the  evidence 
you  have  submitted  to  us  hypothesis? — No. 

7660.  Surelv    every    line   U   hypothesis?     You    say 

under     certain    circumstances    certain     results     will 

accrue.     Are  not  they  all  hypotheses?     What  else  are 

•     Yon  come  here  to  frighten  us  with  an  advance 

k.  a  ton;  is  not  that  hy|«oth<-sis?-No,  they  arc 

baaed  on  logical  argument. 

Sir  I,  t'Mozzii  M»n'y:  I  think  Mr.  Thorneyqwft 
clearly  sec*  the  result  of  my  question. 


Mr.  AkTHr*  FBANCIS  PEAS*.  Sworn  and  Examined. 


7661.  Ckatrman.   I  think  you  are  the  Second  ' 
Lord  of   the  Admiralty,    ami    you    art.   (h  airman  of 
Mmrs.     Pease    *     Partners,     Limited?— Yea;     and 

Mi-      .'.:..     I !• 

7663.  And  ex-President  of  the   Mining  Aiaoriation 
of  Groat  Britain?— Y**. 

7663.  Would  you  kindly  read  out  to  the  Commission 
your  proof?— I  hare  got  it  rerised.     May  I  read  out 
the  revised  one? 

7664.  Whatever  yon  think  is  the  best  method  P-I 
would  rather  read  the  revised  one. 

7666.  Very  well,  read  the  revised  one?-"  National- 
isation or  Amalgamation  of  the  Collieries.  There  is 
perhap*  no  trade  in  the  country  where  effort  and 
initiative  are  so  necesaary  aa.  in  colliery  management 
and  where  the  succsss  or  otherwise  of  the  enterprise 
defend*  so  greatly  on  the  personal  management.  The 
work  is  carried  on  out  of  sight  and  statistic*  are 
bee  reliable  in  the  case  of  collieries  than  in  almost  any 
other  bnsinsas.  It  is  always  possible  to  reduce  cost* 
temporarily  by  robbing  the  pita  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
futiir.-  Tli*  best  managed  collieries  in  the  country 
are  those  which  are  identified  with  the  personal 
management  of  one  man  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
f»r  the  staff  to  have  confidence  in  the  management 
and  for  the  management  to  hare  confidence  in  the 
staff  To  I. ring  thi<  about  appointment*  an<l 
motions,  dismissal*  and  reduction*  in  responsibility 
most  be  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  who  can  act 
quickly.  It  in  meential  to  enable  the  shore  conditions 
to  b*  carried  out  that  a  directing  mind  shall  have  u 
complete  and  general  knowledge  of  the  concern.  Some 
of  the  existing  rompanie*  are  now  almost  too  big  for 
on*  mind  to  grasp,  and  State  ownership  would  render 
tin*  impoMiibf*.  In  Government  Department*,  how- 
ever well  managed,  this  i*  impossible,  as  promotion 
mn«t  bo  rery  largely  by  seniority  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  favouritism,  and  it  i*  practically  iropoatible  •• 
mi«»  a  State  official  unUas  he  make*  a  gross  blunder, 


•ven  though  hi*  work  could  be  much  more  efficiently 
done  by  another.  The  risks  which  have  to  be  run  by 
•y  undertaking*  are  very  great  and  such  as 
the  State  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking; 
even  in  case*  where  the  enterprise  had  been 
started,  if  thing*  did  not  go  right  at  first  the 
State  would  often  close  down  a*  the  official  responsible 
would  get  nothing  but  blame  if  things  went  wrong, 
and  little  credit  if  things  went  right.  It  is  most 
undesirable  that  the  Coal  Trade  should  be  cut  off 
from  other  industries  and  placed  in  a  compartment 
by  itself,  either  by  nationalisation  or  by  a  big  trust. 
Many  firms  own  collieries  at  the  present  time  as  only- 
one  department  of  their  undertaking  for  supplying 
tli.  ir  ironworks,  steelworks,  and  so  on.  This  enable* 
great  economic*  to  be  made,  a*  the  different  depart 
rk  into  each  other's  hands  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity,  and  it  is  along  these 
line*  that  progress  is  likely  to  be  made,  and  not  by 

•.•£.  off  the  coal  trade  from  othnr  interests — for 
instance,  I  believe  about  onriixth  of  the  coal  in  Pur 
ham  is  worked  by  firms  mainly  for  the  supply  of  tin  ir 
own  works.  With  regard  to  the  export  trade,  no 
State  Department  «mld  Hucccmfully  •  ..mpetp  on  equal 
terms  with  foreign  competition  ;  n  State  Department 
would  get  into  difficulties  if  it  did  not  treat  all  alike, 
excepting,  of  course,  some  such  general  arrangement 
as  preference-  to  the  Colonies.  If  the  price  is  known 
the  foreign  romjietitor  can  arrange  to  undercut  the 
-this  is  at  present  causing  great  difficulty  in 
the  disposal  of  steel  and  other  <  ninmoilitics  for  which 

Ministry  of  Munitions  fix  and  publish  prices — 
Whereas  if  the  coal  trade  is  free  in  the  hand*  of 
private  traders,  a  man  with  enterprise  can  IM  In 
judgment  as  to  the  best  markets  at  the  moment,  and 
can  take  advantage  of  other  opportunities  for  build 
ing  tip  his  trade,  such  as  specially  constructing  ships, 
acquiring  coaling  stations  abroad',  and  in  many  other 
ways,  ana  can  thereby  give  a  preference  to  this  country 


was  snburqnently  verified  and  amended.) 
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and  his  own  coal  in  particular.     On  the  other  hand, 
it    is  very    unlikely   that    the  Government  would    be 
allowed  to  establish  this  kind   of  position   in  foreign 
countries.    1  feel  sure  that  if  the  coal  trade  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  this  would  frighten  other  traders 
from    putting    up    works    in    this    country,    as    they 
would  not  be  able  to  rely  on  obtaining  supplies  in  the 
open  market,  but  would  have  to  take  what  the  State 
chose  to  allot  to  them,  both  as  regards  price,  quality 
and  quantity.     With  regard  to  saving  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 'the    impression    that    very    large    firms   can 
work  more  economically  than  comparatively  small  ones 
is  not  in   accordance  with  my  experiehce.       Let  me 
examine    some    of     the    suggested  economies    to     be 
effected  if  all  collieries  were  owned  by  the  State  or  by 
a   large  combine.     (1)  Cost  of   Distribution. — Except 
where  the  coals  are  delivered  in  very  small  quantity, 
the  cost  is  negligible  in  the  home  trades,  with  which 
I  am  familiar.     The  export  trade  is  rather  more  ex- 
pensive, as  the  coal  owner  or  the  merchant  must  have 
representatives    abroad.     (2)  Barriers. — The  question 
of  barriers  has  been  mentioned  as  wasting  coal.    These 
are  in   most     cases   necessary     to     avoid     pits     being 
drowned   out   by   neighbouring   collieries,    which   may 
be  either   on   a   higher   level   or   wholly   or   partially 
exhausted  now  or  at  some  future  time.     I  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  to  work  out  barriers,  if 
there    was    no    danger    from    adjoining   royalties.     In 
some  cases  I  would  insist  on  a  barrier  being  left,  even 
if  the  royalty  owner  did  not  require  it.     (3)  Stocking. 
— This  should  he  done  wherever  possible,  at  the  works 
using  the   coal,    rather   than    at   the    collieries,    and 
is  one  of  the  ways  economies  can  be  better  effected  in 
composite  concerns.     This  does  not  apply  to  shipment 
coals,     which     must     be     stocked     at     the     wharf 
or   at   the  colliery :    When   coals   have   to   be   stored 
for  a  limited   time,   the  cheapest  form  of  storage  is 
the  railway  wagon,  as  it  saves  double  handling.     (4) 
Allocation   of   areas. — No   doubt  there   are   instances 
where  the  royalties  could  be  more  conveniently  and 
economically  worked  to  adjoining  collieries,  but  this. 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  older  collieries,  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  remedy,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  new  and  deep  collieries  this  question  practically 
settles  itself,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  sinking 
deep     pits     in     the     same     neighbourhood.       State 
management     would     entail     an     enormous     waste 
of     money     and     labour     in     getting     out     returns 
so  that  the  central   control  could  know  the  position 
of    affairs.        Under   the   existing   system   of    control 
I   do   not    know   how    many   hundreds   or    thousands 
of   persons   are     employed   in   making     returns     and 
arranging  for  distribution,  but  it  is  not  realised  that 
for  every  official  employed  at  the  Coal  Controller's  it 
probably  takes  the  time  of  at  least  two  officials  in  the 
colliery  companies  making  out  the  necessary  returns 
for  the  Government.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying  that  State  management  would  be  a  grave 
danger  to  the  coal  trade,  both  as  regards  employers 
and  employed,  to  other  trades  and  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole."     I  have  prepared  also  a  note  on  royalties: 
"  The    question  of    nationalisation    of    royalties    has 
been     urged.        1   hold   no  brief   for   royalty     owners, 
but  I   would  like  to  point  out  that  the  question  is 
not  so  simple  as   it   appears   and   that   if   the   State 
were    to    own    the  royalties  many  fresh    difficulties 
would  arise.     (1)    Except    where    there    are    sliding 
scales,  which   is  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  the 
royalty  owner  is  at  present  receiving  a  smaller  pio- 
portion  of  the  value  of  coal  than  ever  before.     (2)  A 
large  portion   of  the   existing   royalties   go   either   tc. 
the  Crown  or  to  Public  Bodies,  such  as  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners." 

7666.  Mr.  Pobert  SmiUic:  A  large  proportion  ?— - 
Yes :  "  (3)  In  the  case  of  royalties  owned  by 
.  private  individuals  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
probably — one  way  and  another — frets  half,  through 
Income  Tax,  Super  Tax,  Mineral  Rights  Duty  and 
Death  Duties.  (4)  The  usual  plan  is  for  colliery 
owners  to  lease  the  royalty  but  many  millions  nf 
tons  have  been  purchased  by  colliery  firms  under  thv 
law  as  it  stands.  The  two  greatest  difficulties  I  have 
come  up  against  are: — (1)  Wayleaves. — Power 
should  be  given  to  some  body,  such  as  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  to  grant  compulsory  wayleaves  and  to 
fix  the  rent  where  these  cannot  bo  obtained  on 


reasonable  terms.  (2)  Where  the  surface  and  the 
minerals  are  not  in  the  same  ownership.  This  fre- 
quently causes  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  interest 
of  the  royalty  owner  and  the  surface  owner  not 
being  the  same.  For  instance,  Sie  surface  owner 
can  allow  buildings  to  be  put  up  anywhere  on  the 
royalty  which  prevents  large  areas  being  worked 
unless  heavy  compensation  is  paid,  whereas,  if  the 
ownership  is  the  same,  the  royalty  owner  makes 
arrangements  so  that  the  coal  can  be  worked  without 
letting  down  the  buildings  by  seeing  thnt  they  aro 
grouped  or  placed  on  some  portion  of  the  royalty  of 
least  value — say  a  fault  or  a  "  wash  out  " — or  some 
such  place  where  there  is  no  coal.  What  I  menu  is. 
if  the  surface  owner  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
royalty  owner,  houses  can  be  dotted  about,  or  build 
ings  put  up,  all  over  the  surface  and  they  would  stop 
a  great  deal  of  the  coal  being  worked.  I  may  add, 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  have 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  the  surface  and 
minerals  are  in  two  different  ownerships.  It  creates  an 
enormous  amount  of  difficulty  and  disputes.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  the  royalties,  you  ought  to  have 
the  land  too,  and  keep  them  in  the  same  ownership. 

7667.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :    You   have    very    frankly 
given   your   opinion   here,   and   you    say    it    is    rather 
based  on  the  feeling  of  the  result  of  your  experience 
than  on  any  specific  instances;  that  is  quite  natural 
and   a  general  'thing? — No.     My  experience  is  based 
cm  specific  instances  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

7668.  Quite  so ;  that  is  rather  what  I  implied,   but 
it   is  the  general   expression   of  those  rather  than   a 
particular  case? — It  is  an  accumulation  of  particular 
cases. 

7669.  Perhaps  I  am  not  unfair  in  suggesting  that 
most  of  your  feeling  of  objection  to  what  you  regard 
as  nationalisation  is  to  the  State  management 'rather 
than   to   the   State  ownership,    is   it   not? — I   do   not 
follow   the  distinction.     I  wish   to   answer   but   I   do 
not  quite  follow. 

7670.  You    have    not   hitherto    perhaps    made    that 
distinction  in  your   mind,    but   I    put  it  to  you,    for 
instance,   with     regard      to     the     ownership     of   the 
mineral  rights  you   suggested  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  those  were  already   in  the  ownership  of  the 
Crown? — May  I  just  ask  a  question?  Are  you  refer- 
ring to  the  collieries  or  the  royalties? 

7671.  I  think  I  was  referring  to  the  royalties. — Yes. 
I  just  wanted  to  be  quite  clear. 

7672.  A    considerable    proportion    of    those    are   in 
the    ownership    of    the  Crown,    but    the    Crown    does 
not  actually  work  that  coal? — No. 

7673.  There  is  a  distinction  between  ownership  and 
management  therefore ? — Certainly. 

7674.  Practically,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  I"  understand 
it,  the  whole  of  your  feeling  of  dislike  and  objection 
to  nationalisation  so  far  as  you  have  given  it  to  us, 
is  based,  is  it  not,  on  an  objection  to  State  manage- 
ment  as  distinguished -from  State   ownership? — As  I 
stated,   I  hold  no  brief  for  royalty  owners  except  so 
far   as   a   number  of   colliery   owners  have  purchased 
royalties   under  the  law   as   it   now  stands.       I   have 
divided  my  notes  into  two  portions,  one  with  regard 
to  State  ownership  of  collieries  and  management,  and 
the  other  with  regard  to  State  ownership  of  royalties, 
and,  of  course,  the  conditions  are  absolutely  different 
with  regard  to  the  two  things. 

7675.  Would  you  mind  separating  in  your  own  mind 
not  royalties  and  collieries,  which  we  quite  understand, 
but   ownership   and  management.     Would    not   it   bo 
possible,    for   instance,    for    the    State     to.    own     the 
colliery  and  to  lease  it  to  an  operating  company?— 
I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible. 

7676.  Probably  you  own  some  land.     May  I  put  it 
in   this  way? — I   think   for   the   colliery  to  be  owned 
by  one  man  and  rented  or  leased  by  another  would 
be  an  impossible  position. 

767/.  Is  not  that  practically  the  position  of  deben- 
ture holders?  Do  not  they  practically  give  up  their 
share  of  the  management  and  of  the  profits  of  the 
colliery  in  return  for  a  fixed  income? — Yes,  but  it 
conies  in  front  of  all  the  shareholders. 
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7678.  Quito  so-  As  long  as  they  get  their  money, 
however  badly  the  colliery  is  managed,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them. 

1  Quite  so.  Could  not  you  perhaps  imagine 
that  the  State  would  be  in  that' position?  Could,  not 
you  imagine  the  State  owning  collieries? — I  can 
iroaj;  -'ate  owning  debentures  of  the  colliery 

as  long  as   the  ordinary   share  capital   belonged   to 

7680.  Could  you  imagine,  therefore,  that  the  State 
might  let  the  collieries  at  a  fixed  rental?     v 

7681.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  does  no:   K         \ 
colliery   is  not  like  a  boose  or  a  field ;   it  is  a  con- 
tinuoosly   changing   thing. 

7683.  Yes,  obviously?— You  are  always  spending 
capital.  Supposing  I  had  to  go  to  the  Treasury 
every  time  I  had  to  put  down  a  new  shaft? 

7683.  You    are   dropping    into  State   management. 
Would  yon  mind  getting  into  your  mind  some  parti- 
cular colliery  on  which  there  are.  sar,  100,000  deben- 
tures on    which    a    fixed    interest   of   6   per   cent.    i« 
paid?     That  colliery  pays  £6,000  a  year;  it  is  in  the 
nature,   rery  much,   of  land,    is   not    it?     Could   not 
you  imagine  the  State  being  in  the  position  of  own- 
Use  the  collieries  and   letting   them  out  at  a   fixed 

interest,  if  yon  li» 

7684.  Very  well,   it  i«  s   fsilnre  of  imaginati- 
Because  it  does  not  remain  the  same  thing  from  one 
year  to  another.        Yon  hare  got   to   he  continually 
spending    capital     on     collieries.       If     the     colliery 
belonged  to  the  State  you  would  hare  to  go  to  the 
State  for  leare  to  spend  the  capital.     You  are  not 
going  to  spend  your  money  on  somebody  else's  pro- 

7685.  Are  you  not?      Is  not  that  constantly  being 
done? — Not  unless  yon  hare  a  rer)   long  lease  of  it. 

7686.  How  long  Issse  do  yon  generally  hare  of  your 
eoMieries :    what   i«  the   usual  Teas*  f— The  longest   I 
hare  U  99  rears. 

7687.  Yon   hare   some  others   that   are   shorter*— 
42  years  and  63  years. 

7688.  Yon     expend     a     considerable     amount     of 
capital   there*— Yes,   but   the   leases   are  renewed   as 
a  gmatter  of  course,    if  you  want  them,   without  any 
payment. 

7680.  Any  lesss  can  be  renewed  as  s  mstter  of 
course,  cannot  Hf— Yon  hare  no  actual  right  to  re- 
newal. 

7680*.  At  any  rate,  von  do  spend  capital  on  a  40 
.rears'  leas**— Yes,  bat  t  do  not  think  you  would  spei 
capital  on  one  of  the  deepest  collieries  with  such 


7«W.  Very  well.  I  leave  that  point      I   th 
ite  management  of  enterprises 
ably  not  nnirersal.     For  instance.  I  do  not  k 


7600.  Is   not   that   rather   a   drawback    then,    that 
you   should    be   debarred    from   spending   capital    be. 
cans*  of  the  present  system?     If  the  royalty  owner 
did  not  renew  his  leas*,  as  he  practically  slwar*  does. 
it  would  be  a  bar.  but  all  the  royalty  owners  I  hare 

had   to  do  with  hare  been  prepared    to  renew 
their  Vtaesa  when  the  old  leases  hare  ran  out. 

7601.  On   the   same   terms?     Sometimes   lea*,  some 
times  more,  according  to  COT 

7609.  Yes,  sosslrtimas  more?     Very  seldom  more. 

thing  your 
prises  is  proh 

'    ss>W*    !••••  ••TlWem*.  «~  VI       a«SBB*WSBM^f     si     wrw     »jOw    KIMIW      • 

you   would   suggest   about    State  management    of    ihf 
n'«   «hip«?     I   think    you    are   familiar   * ith   the 
fact  that   this   Nation   has"  sereral   hundred  ships  of 
great  ralne.  I  m*an  in  Hie  Majesty's  Nary  f— Yea. 

7604.  Has  it  erer  occurred  to  yon  that  the  objection 
to  State  management  would  apply  to  State  manage- 
ment  of  the  Nnv<  '-     The  Navy  is  not  a  profit  earning 

7605.  It  is  merely  to  profit  earning  bodies  that  your 

Applies?  I  suppose  you  know  there  was  a 
tim»  when  the  Nary  was  put  out  to  hired  mansge- 
raentf  It  was  not  managed  directlv  hv  the  State. 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  who  carried  on  war  when  requested  by  the 
Oorernment .  TOO  are  aware  of  that?-  I  know  th^r* 
»r«  all  sorts  of  things.  I  do  not  know  that  particular 
fact. 

7606.  You  know,  of  course,  the  Army  ws«  on 

the  hands  of  private  contractors,  who  carried  on  war? 
—Too  really  mnst  not  e*smin»  me  on  ancient  history. 


7697.  To  come  back  to  the  point ;  do  you  object  the 
State  management  of  His  Majesty's  ships? — Fighting 
ships? 

7698.  You  do  object  to  the  State  management  of 
His   Majesty's   fighting   ships?—!    agree   with  State 
management  of  the  fighting  ships. 

7699.  You  agree  with  State  management  for  fight- 
ing but  not  for  profit  making? — Not  for  commercial 
purposes. 

7700.  That  is  the  distinction,  is  it  not?— No,  it  <is 
wider  than  that. 

7701.  1  am  anxious  to  know  what  U  your  objection? 
I  think  we  are  rather  off  coal,  if  I  may  say  so. 

7702.  No,  pardon  me? — Let  me  answer,  please.    The 
work  that  commercial  ships  hare  to  do  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  organise  under  a  State  Department. 

7703.  I  did  not  put  that  question  to  you  at  all? — 
That  is  what  I  understood. 

7704.  I  asked  you  whether  your  objection  to  State 
management   applied   to  His   Majesty's  ships,   and  I 
think  you  said  yon  did  not  think  it  did  apply  to  His 
Majesty's  ships  for  fighting  purposes.     Therefore,  in 
peace  times,  I  suppose  you  would  practically  put  the 
Nary  out  to  contract — I  do  not  think  you  would  f — I 
really  do  not  think,  that  is  quite  a  fair  question. 

7706.  May  I  pass)  on  from  that?— I  think  the  nary 
must  be  carried  on,  both  in  peace  and  war.  It  must 
remain  under  the  ammo  management  'in  peace  and  war ; 
that  ia  my  answer  to  you. 

•  There  is  another  question.  I  think  yon  said 
that  the  cost  of  distribution,  as  far  as  you  are  aware 
•  •f  it  in  the  way  of  coal — you  used  a  word  which  rather 
surprised  me- -was  negligible? — Yes. 

'.  We  hare  had  it  put  to  u*  here  that,  aa  a 
••Mar  of  fact,  the  cost  of  distribution  of  coal, 
especially  household  coal  -  —  ? — I  said  except  in 
small  quantities. 

7708.  Well,  household  coal  is  not  a  small  quantity, 
is    it— 96,000,000   and  38,000,000  a  year?— In  small 
quantities. 

7709.  It  is  only  when  the  distribution  is  in  smsjl 
quantities  that   it  ia  negligible?— No,  when  it   is  in 
large  quantities   the  cost  is   negligible,   at  any   rate 
where  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

7710.  What  you   practically  mean   is   that   the    In- 
dustria!  ooal  is  obtained  quite  cheaply.     For  instance, 
the  Oity  of  Glasgow  buys  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  for 
its  corporate  purposes,  and  ;t  has  had  reason  to  com- 
j.l.in  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  that    the  interrention 
of   factors,  and   so  on.     Howerer,   yon   were  not   re- 
ferring to  that.     I  think  you   were  referring  to  the 
indmtril   ooal   practically? — I   was   referring  to  the 
market*  with  which   I   am   familiar,   and  there  it   is 
(imply  a  r|n.  -t...!i  .,f  ringing  up  on  the  telephone  and 
making  a  contract  for  500  or  1,000  tons  a  week,  and 
nothing  goes  to  anybody  between  the  user  and  myself. 

7711.  Mr.    Arthur  Balfovr:     I    am    sure    that   yon 
and  we  all  are  anxious  that  the  miner  should  bare 
thr   highest   possible  standard    of   living,    and   under 
the  bent   possible  condition*.     Do  you   think  that  by 
nationalising  UK  ooal   mines  the   miner   would   erer 

-a4"M»»n«a — T  think,  from  what  I  hare  seen 
of  State  management  the  miner  would  soon  be  in  a 
rer-  much  worse  position  thnn  he  is  to-day. 

77IS.  If    that    is   your   opinion,    the  only    way  ho 
could  ho  in  a  hotter  position  would  be  by  increasing 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — You  cannot   in- 
crease   the  price   of  coal    to    the    consumer    without 
HR  tlio  trnde  of  the  whole  country.     You  would 
to   stop    all    the  worst  collieries,   and   the   men 
would  bo  out  of  work. 

Mr.  ftitlnni  Webb :  That  is  a  rery  important 
proriao. 

!  Mr.  Arthur  Bn?/»ur :  Then  you  would  agree 
that  we  cannot  reoorer  our  export  trade  in  mnnn- 
factured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  at  to-day's 
price  of  coalP — Yes. 

7714.  Mr.  P.    n.   TWnM/:    Do  you   mean  we  can. 
nr  we  cannot? — It  U  quite  impossible  for  the  mann- 

«  to  lire  at   the   present   price  of  ooal. 

7715.  Mr.  Arthur  7?o/f"»r:  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  thorp  should  be  ft  reduction   in  the  price  o* 
coal  f — Yea. 
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7716.  For   the  sake  of   the   whole   industry   of    the 
country  ? — Yes. 

7717.  And    the  employment    of    the    people   of   the 
country  ? — Yes,    accompanied   by    a  reduction  in    the 
cost  of   living,    too. 

7718.  Which  would  follow? — Yes.     I  do  not  want  to 
put  the  miner  in  a  worse  position.     1  want  all  costs 
of  every  kind  to  come  down. 

7719.  That  being  the  case,  can   you  suggest  to  us 
how  we  can  meet  the  demand  of  the  miners  in  those 
circumstances? — This    demand    is    very    much    larger 
than    anything   1   have    ever   come  across   before.     I 
cannot   see    any    way  of    meeting   it.     I   might   just 
mention  one   matter,    and   that   is   it  has    been    put 
forward    that    economies    can   be   effected    practically 
everything  we    have   clone   in    the    way   of    economies 
in   the    past  has   practically  gone    to   the  men    to    a 
very  large  extent,  and  I  am  very  glad  the  men  should 
go  on   improving   their   position,   but  1    believe — and 
I    have   the   highest    authority    for    saying    so — that 
the  collieries  in  this  country   are   the   best  managed 
of    any   in   the    world,    especially    underground,   with 
the  possible  exception  of  Belgium.     That  I  get  from 
a   very   high    authority  who   had  the  opportunity   of 
knowing   much   better   than  I  do   what  are  the  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  think  it 
is  very   unfair,  the  way  we  are  always  crabbing  our 
own  industries  and  holding  up  other  people  as  being 
so  much  better  than  ourselves.     Some  of  them  have 
finer  pit  heads  and  ornamental  constructions  at  the 
top,  but  if  you  go  underground  I  am  told  that  our 
lay-out    is    the    best    in    the   world,    except    possibly 
Belgium. 

7720.  Really,  the  only  way   in  which  we  can  meet 
this  demand  is  by  an  increased  production,  is  not  it? 
— Yes. 

7721.  Is  there   any  other  way? — No,  I   do  not   see 
any  other  way. 

7722.  Do   not   you   think  that  if  the  miners   would 
exert  themselves  fully,  and  the  owners  on  their  side 
would  introduce  all  the   machinery   that   is   possible, 
and  give  every  mechanical  assistance  that  is  possible, 
we  should   increase   our    production   enormously? — In 
my  district   I   think   the   men   are   very  tired.     They 
have  had  a  little  easier  time  in  some  of  the  shipping 
collieries,  but  I  think  the  men  are  very  tired.     The 
men  coming  back  from  the  front  do  not  get  as  much 
as  they  did  before  they  went.     I  hope  they  will  get 
back  to  their  full  work.     At  the.  present  time  we  are 
working    under   very   disadvantageous  conditions.     I 
have  always  thought  the  men   in  Durham  would  have 
taken   less  of   themselves,  and  so   I   have   understood 
from   my   managers  (  )    if   they  had   had   a 
slightly  longer  shift  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
they  would  not  work  so  hard.     A  lot  of  the  men  do 
their  best  still,  but  since  the  minimum  wage  a  great 
many  thousands  of  men  do  not  try  to  do  a  day's  work. 

7723.  Do  you  think  that  a  possible  solution  of  our 
difficulty  (and  it  is  a  very  serious  difficulty)  would  be 
to  work  the  present  number  of  hours  and  let  the  pit 
stand,   say,   two  or  three  days  a   fortnight,   so  that 
in   effect,   the   miners   in   one  fortnight     would   work 
the  hours  which  they  ask,  but  it  would  not  be  takei< 
off  day   by   day?— I   have   not  thought  that  problem 
out.     I  think  the  most  economical  way  you  can  work 
over  a  period  is  11  days  a  fortnight;  that  is  the  most 
economical   working. 

7724.  That  is  practically     the     Scotch     practice?— 
It  is  also  the   custom   in   a   great   part  of   Durham, 
except  the  coking  collieries  which  work  12,  but  they 
other  compensating  advantages;  they  are  cooler,  and 
so  on,  than  the  deep  pits  in  the  east.     Perhaps  I  am 
going  rather  into  technical  details;  I  was  not  brought 
in    for   this.     I    do    not    want    to    wander    from    my 
subject. 

7725.  I  was  wondering  whether  by  lengthening  it 
and  so  working  10  days  instead  of  14  we  could  meet 
the  miners'  view  and  still  have  continuous  working? 

T  think  to  work  10  days  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  shortening  the  hours  to  six.  What  I 
would  like  to  have  with  the  miners  is  a  little  elas- 
ticity. Where  you  have  got  an  eleven  days  a  fort- 
night pit,  if  you  want  to  work  the  Saturday  the  men 
usually  object.  I  would  like  to  have  much  better 
feeling  with  the  men,  so  that  if  you  had  a  ship  wait- 
ing, say,  they  would  work  on  Saturday,  and  you 


would  give  them  the  next  two  running.  We  want 
men  and  the  owners  to  work  much  rnor.j  intu  cadi 
other's  hands  and  to  try  and  help  each  other  to  ge; 
through  and  meet  the  state  of  trade. 

77'2ij.  Mr.  Hubert  timillie :  Did  you  say  that  the 
nutp'ut  per  man  was  coming  down  because  the  men 
were  tired  after  six  years  of  steady  work? — I  think 
they  are  not  working  quite  so  freely  as  they  otherwise 
>vouid. 

7727.  Allon  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  output 
per  man  during  the  last  six  years:   1912,  3-26? — It  is 
sine©  the  Armisiice  I   ;im  referring  to.     They  worked 
up  to  the  Armistice. 

7728.  The  output  has  not  been  coming  down  for  the 
last   six   years.     Is   it  just   now   you   say   there   is   a 
falling  off? — Yes.     Since  the  Armistice  the  men  have 
not  worked  so  freely  as  they  did  before. 

7729.  Then  we  could  not  have  any  figures  before  us. 
1  understood  you  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  did 
say,  that  since  the  Minimum  Wage  was  fixed  the  men 
had  not  worked  so  hard? — No — some  men. 

7730.  This  shows  that  the  output  has  gone  up  rather 
than  decreased   since  that  time? — It  has   not  at  the 
collieries  with  which  I  am  connected. 

7731.  This  is  the  whole   of   Durham?— Is   that  the 
output  per  shift  worked  or  the  total  output;' 

77732.  The  output  per  shift  worked. 
Mr.  Evan  Willimns:   Per  man  per  shift. 

7733.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:     Per    hewer? — May     I 
explain  that.     The  Coal  Organisation  Committee,  of 
which  you    and    1   were   members,    asked   the   colliery 
owners  to  concentrate  their  work  in  the  thick  seams 
and  to  do  no   unnecessary  development   work.     I   do 
not   think   it   is   fair   that   when   the   colliery  owners 
have   tried   to   carry   that   out   it   should    be   thrown 
back   upon   them,   because   if  you   work   a  5-ft.   seam 
instead  of  a  2-ft.  seam,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  we  possibly  could 
for  the  country — 

7734.  Nobody    wishes    to    throw    that    back,    I    am 
sure? — But  that  affects  the  figures. 

7735.  When  you   told    this  Commission    that    you 
think  since  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  wage  the  men 
are  more  careless  whether  they  put  out  as  much   as 
they  ought  to   do,    we  have   to   meet    that   with  the 
returns. — I  can  give  you  the  result  at  one  colliery, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  showing  that,  although 
there  was  a  17^  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  the  aver- 
age of  the  colliery  remained  the  same. 

7736.  I  think  yo  i  made  a  statement  that  bound- 
aries   between     two     land     owners'    properties     were 
necessary  (that  is  between  two  mine-owners'  workings) 
very  often,   in  order  to   prevent  the  deep   workings 
being  drowned   out  by  water  from  top  workings?— 
Yes. 

7737.  Do  you  say  that  there  has  not  been  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  nation  by  the  leaving  in  of  barriers; 
between    two    landlords'    'properties? — In    practically 
every    case    that    I 'am    personally    acquainted    with 
where  we  have  asked  the  landlords  to  take  out  the 
barrier  when  the  danger  had  passed  1  have  obtained 
permission  to  do  so. 

7738.  That  is  not  the  point.     Are  you  aware  that 
before  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  we  had   an 
enormous   amount   of    evidence   to    piove   that   there 
were  millions  of  tons  of  coal  lost  through  leaving  in 
barriers  that  could  have  been  taken  out  but  for  the 
private  ownership? — No,   I   was  not   aware  that  you 
had  had  that  before  the  Coal  C-onservation  Committee 
I   am  speaking  of  my  own  experience,   and  I  cannot 
go  beyond  that.     It  is  a  thing  I  am  negotiating  every 
few  months  when  I  am   at  home. 

7739.  You  are  a  defender,  I  think,  of  royalty  rents, 
are  not  you? — A  defender?     Personally,  I  would  far 
rather  deal  with  a  private  royalty  owner  than  I  would 
with   the    State.     I   think   the   State   is   the   hardest 
master  I  have  ever  come  across. 

7740.  Your    experience    evidently    during    the    last 
few   years   with    the  Government   has    rather   soured 
you.       If     all    you  people     that    have     been     giving 
assistance  to  the  Government  make  up  your  minds  to 
reform  the  Government  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

7741.  Kir  Arthur  J)urk1inm  :    We  have  been  trying 
to? — May  I  answer  that?       The  thing  is  because  of 
flic  si/,e.     The  organisation  in  the  department  which 
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I  Have  had  to  deal  with  is  magnificent,  I  think,  at 
present,  but  the  thing  is  BO  unwieldy  ;  no  mind  can 
grasp  it,  and  you  hare  to  go  round  trotu  one  depart- 
ment to  i  :<!  it  takes  weeks  to  get  a  matter 
dealt  with  ili.it  I  would  settle  in  my  own  office  in  fire 
minutes. 

7742.  .l/i.  /.'••'.-•if  >'iiMie:  Anything  that  is  paid 
by  the  coal  trade  in  the  shape  of  royalty  rent  or  way- 
leave*  to  a  person  who  doe*  not  do  anything  for  that 
payment,  must  be  taken  out  cither  of  the  producer 
or  the  consumer,  is  not  that  so? — This  was  gone  into 
very  fully  before  that  Committee. 

.    i"  wonder  would  you  give  me  an  answer  to 
that,   because  the  question  is  so  plain.     Any   person 
who  does  not  do  any  service,  and  gets  out  of  th- 
trade  in  the  shape  of  royalty  rent  or  wayl 

•  taking   it  either   from   the  con 

or  the  producer- — It  nas  to  be  included  in  the  cost 
of  coal,  but  as  I  pointed  out,  half  the  royalty  rent 
at  present  goes  baik  to  the  nation. 

7744.  Never   mind   where    it   goes   back    to.     I    am 
concerned  with   the  person   that  get*   it   in   th 
place? — It   is  a   very   small  thing   now. 

".  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  Golden  Mile  of 
Rail* 

.0.  In    South    Wai.-*?-- No. 

I  you  aware  that  Lord  Tredegar  takes  Id. 
par  ton  for  every  ton  of  ooal  that  goes  along  a  c< 
mile  of  his  property,   and   is  said   to  get 
year  by  that  t  ink   that  is  exactly  the  case 

that  I  suggested  with  regard  to  which  there  ought 
to  be  compulsory  powers  as  to  waylenves. 

7748.  CompuUory  power*  merely  enforcing  an 
owner  to  give  you  rights  over  it?— At  a  reasonable 

redegar  thinks  Id.  a  ton  is  a  reason- 
able price.  I  want  your  view  of  it.  Every  ton  of 
roal  that  passes  ov<  .  !••  has  to  pay  Id.  a  ton 

xa<tly  the  thing  I  want 
the  compul.virv  powers  to  avoid. 

>iat-that  is   £40.000   a 
of   the  coal   producers  or  consumers 
;it    to  say 
whether   you   are    •„ 

under  an  agreement.  -It  is  a  very  seriom  thing  to 
alUr  »  rnntrn  would  make  tin-  law 

that  no  nurh  agreement  could  be  entered  into  for 
the  fut' 

I     ••'-..     :   ..-ml  that  a  very  large  i 
of   the   royalty   rent*    i*    not   held   hy   private   indivi- 
duals at     . 

siastiral  Commissioner* ;  is  that  to?  -  A  largo  portion, 
I  think  I  would  tay.  "  Proportion  "  might  mean 
three-quarters.  I  do  not  mean  three-quarters  or  half, 
bat  a  very  large  quantity ;  I  do  not  know  what  it 

7763.  Would  it  be  15  per  •  ~nuM   not  ted 

hat   a   very   great  deal  I    think   i»   in    Durham. 

'    But  the  great  turns  that  are  really  taken  are 

taken  'A'hen  it  comes  to  £220.000  a 

year  to  one  person  in  royalty  rent*  that  is  going  to 

an   individual?     I  do  n   •  kn.iw  of  any  such  case  ex- 

<fpt   what  yon   toW   me  yesterday. 

7754.  Are    yon    aware    that    the    law    of    s     tl'iil 
at  the  present    moment    is  that    all    the    mine*    and 
mineral*   are   the  property   of   the   State?— No. 
T.  J.  F"  "ire  of  that? 

'rt  ftmillir  ;    .Uxolntely. 

'  no  doubt  about  it,   T 

think. 

•  t  a  bit  of  doubt  about 

rliament    has   not   been    repealed. 

f  Parliament  was  p*JMed  in  1592.— I  know 

t  about  '.    is  happening   in 

law. 

.t  it  bef»-  '-anse  we 

'.->    nHoJi'l  owners.     We    do    not   want 

We    want   to   n»tionali«<»   th«    mine*. 

"i»  h»rp  s\  -lonre  agn  T  am 

'i    nitnt   tho«e  thinr 

ith   r.'jK'd    ''i   private  ownership  of  royal 
i  now  that  an  Art  nf  Parliament 

wan  panned  in  1 '  '  hs*  rv>'  krd  from 

re  1  upon  the  nation 
»ll   m  mineral*  -   «f>. 

• 


would  it  be  unfair  for  the  nation  to  take  over  that 
property  which  was  conferred  on  them  by  Parliament 
HI  1.  here  is  nothing  to  upset  it  since. 

•'.  If  it  has  not  been  repealed  since? — If  there 
has  been  no  other  grant  or  anything  else  to  stop  it, 
1  suppose  the  law  of  Scotland  would  be  carried  out. 

i.  If  the  Crown  were  forced  to  take  action  it 
might  be  carried  out.  Do  you  say  that,  if  the  OH  nor 
of  the  mining  royalties  was  one  person  and  the  lessee 
of  the  mine  was  another,  that  would  probably  lead 
to  the  leaving  in  of  great  quantities  of  coal  in  dif 
ferent  parts?— I  think  it  would  be  very  likely. 

'.  Are  you  responsible  for  damage  done  to  the 
surface,  I  moan  house  property  on  the  surface,  if  you 
take  out  the  coal  under? — Usually. 

•  \rid  you  always  are  if  it  is  another 

owner.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  we  do  make  a  lease 
with  the  colliery  owner  that  we  shall  not  bo  responsi- 
ble for  damage*  to  houses,  or  very  often  for  any 
house*  that  are  erected  after  the  date  of  our  lease: 
that  U  a  very  common  thing. 

7761.  In  many  cases  the  taking  out  of  the  coal 
and  the  working  of  the  mine  and  sinking  the  surface 
wreck*  the  houses,  and  in  many  cases  neither  tin- 
owner*  of  the,  royalties  nor  the  mine-owner  u 
responsible  for  the  wreckage.  Are  you  aware  that 

ia  so? — I   do  not  quiu>   understand. 

1    will   put   it  plainly    to   yon    in    this   way: 
Hnu'lreds  of   houses,   many  of   them    built  with   the 

life-savings  of  working  men,  have  been  wrecked 
and  torn  to  piece*  by  the  taking  out  nf  minerals  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  nobody  ia  responsible  at  all  to  the 
person  who  built  tho  house? — Wo  thought  that  was 
the  case  in  Durham  over  one  area,  but  there  was  a 
oaa*  on  it  which  went  to  the  House  of  LortU,  and  in 
this  end  it  turned  out  that  we  had  not  even  the  right 
1  •.  n  th>>  surface  on  paying  compensation. 

1    That   would   b«  under  that   particular  lojiae? 

Mr.  Jt.  IV.  Cooper:  Mr.   Pease  is  referring  to  an 

-'m<  Act. 

776!  'lif :    I    think    your   miners' 

wage*  in   Durham   were  regulated  by  a  Conciliation 

Board,    and    roar    and    fell   largely    on    the    roolseed 

values  of  coal? — At  we  had  a  sliding  soale, 

•  >H>n   that   was  done  away  with   and   we  had  a 

at  ion    Board,    and  the  prices   were  taken    out 

l>y  the  .u<-.,iin:.inU  on  both  siaea  on  an  agreed  bams, 

and    that   vorv    largely    influence!    tho   settlement   of 

th*    wage-  ••-••     W.TO    oth«T    eonmdcrationii 

brought  to  bear  braid**  th»  actual  prioea.     If  thing* 

••ry  good   it  used   to  be  put   up  n  little  hit;  if 

thing*  woro   very  bad    we    used    to   ask    for   a  little 

off. 

you  aware  that  the  realiaed  vain*  now 
of   tho   Durham  coal  tindw  your  own    ascertainment 
tin-   Durham  miners  the  30  per  rent,   in- 
crease in  wages  that  we  are  asking  for?— No.  T  have 

it. 

is   4*.    above   the   price  that   Justine*  the 
pn-sent  rate  of  wages?—!  know  it  would  give  them 

'.^S5Mld   give  them  90  per  cent.?— I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  regards  tin-  land  sale  collieries  that 
we   are  cnt  off   Ironi   export,    we   arc 
l!y  losing  money  at  the  present  time. 

7768.  But  those  are  tin-  realised  value*  of  the  whole 
of  tho  rolliorie*  which  you  agreed  should  be  taken? — 
T  ha»  tho*c  figures. 

7769.  Well,  for  some  months?— I  do  not  want  to  be 
1  ut  I  may  say  this  was  not  the  point  I  was  askod 

to  give  evidence  on,  and  I  have  not  got  .iny  figures, 
and  an  on  If  you  are  aoking  me  to  verify  figures  1 
cannot  do  it. 

1    lo  not  know  what  you  were  asked 

'.••!..•  .,n      T  know  what  T  want  you  to  giva 

I   •.•  :m(  you  to  say  that  at  the  present 

time   tho  Durham   miner*   ar«   losing   ovp.ry  day   that 

10  per  rent,   increase  that  they  wouM  bo  entitled   to 

on   your   figure*   :it   tho   price*  at  your  oollierir- 

r*onal  explanation   here  if  I 

may.     Tt  wn*  brought  up  in  the  earlier  ntagea  of  tin'* 

thing,  that  there  was  a  very  great  mistake  when  the 

'  'ontroltcr  agreed  to  2«.  6d.  being  put  on.     I  was 

one  of  the  foil   Controller'*  advisers,  and  I  do  not 

U  1 
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think  any  member  of  the  Commission  was  on  that  as 
adviser  at  the  time.  I  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  advising  that  2s.  Cd.  because  I  wanted  to  do  the 
fair  thing,  but  what  1  understood  with  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  extra  price  for  export  had  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  and  that  the  average  cost 
to  the  collieries  of  the  country  at  the  prices  as  fixed  by 
the  Limitation  of  Prices  Act  had  to  leave  about  the 
same  margin  of  profit  as  coals  disposed  of  for  inland 
purposes  as  was  feft  in  1913  and  1914  or  1912 
and  1913.  These  were  the  grounds  on  which  I 
gave  it.  There  were  various  schemes  before  the  Coal 
Controller  took  charge,  for  in  some  way  the  Govern- 
ment taking  the  whole  of  the  extra  profits  beyond 
the  land  sale  price,  and  I  understood  the  Coal  Cun- 
trcller  considered  that  neither  the  owners  nor  the 
men  should  become  profiteers  by  taking  the  enormous 
prices  of  export  coal.  Therefore,  when  I  advised  the1 
Coal  Controller  on  that  it  was  to  keep  the  average 
margin  between  the  actual  cost  and  what  I  will  call 
tha  inland  price.  I  believe  you  are  having  figures 
put  before  you,  and  I  shouJd  be  very  much  surprised 
if  the  average  wages  were  much  greater. 

7771.  Mr.   E.    H.    Tawney:     Did    you    say   it    was 
arranged  to  leave  the  same  profits  as  in   1913? — The 
standard  years. 

7772.  Have  you  looked  at  the  results? — I  have  not 
seen  the   figures  shewing  the  average  of   the  inland 
prices  exclusive    of    export    prices.     I   do    not    know 
whether  you  have  got  them. 

.S'ir  Arthur  Duckham :  We  have  not  got  those.     • 
Mr.   B.   H.  Tawney:    We  know  what    the     actual 
profits  were,  at  any  rate. 

7773.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  We  know  the  inclusive 
profits? — I  have  seen  what  is  given  in  evidence. 

7774.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:    Do  you  know  in  1913 P 
It  was  13  millions,  was  not  it? — No,  much  more. 

7775.  That   is  the   figure  we  were  given? — That   is 
the  five  years'  average. 

7776.  Yes,  five  years  ending  1913?— That  is  not  tha 
standard     profit.       The    standard     profit     is     about 
£25,000,000  or  £30,000,000,  I  should  think. 

7777.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    It   is   rather   an  impor- 
tant point.    The  Durham  miners  in  your  county  were 
about  to  ask  for  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  be- 
cause  of   the  fact  that  your  prices  had   gone  up  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.     We  advised   them  not   to 
do  that,  but  they  were  entitled,  had  they  gone  before 
your  Conciliation  Board,  to  30  per  cent,   increase  in 
wages,   and  that  is  not  counting   the  4s.  which  they 
got  for  the  war  wage,  which  does  not  come  into  those 
prices  at  all.    Are  you  aware  of  that? — Of  course  the 
answer  to  that  is  partly  that  many  of  the  other  costs 
have  gone  up  out  of  all  proportion   to  selling  price. 
I  think  I  heard,  when  I  was  here  this  morning,  that 
timber  had  gone  up  four  or  five  times. 

7778.  Yes,  but  allowance  was  made  for  that  in  fixing 
your  wages  with  your  men  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  Was  full  allowance  made  for  that 
in  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:  Yes,  full  allowance  was  made 
by  the  Chairman. 

7779.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:   Excuse  me,  it  was  not? — 
There  was  no  allowance  made   for   that  because  the 
figures  you  are  comparing  them  with  are  the  old  basis 
we  acted  on  before  the  war. 

7780.  Mr.  Smillie :  I  tell  you  that  the  realised  value 
of  coal  in   Durham  would  justify  an   increase  of  30 
per  cent,  to  the  men,  and  you  said  here,  in  evidence, 
now  that   that   increase  that  the   miners  are  asking 
for  would  raise  the  coal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  industries  to  go  on,  and  I  tell 
you  now  at  the  present  price  of  coal  in  the  county 
these  men  ought  to  be  getting  30  per  cent,  increase? 
— I  think  I  can  answer  that.     My  understanding   is 
that  the  Government  intend  to  have,  or  used  to  intend 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  abnormal  shipping  prices ; 
those  abnormal   shipping  prices  cannot   last  for  any 
time;    that   if   you  take   the  inland    prices    and    the 
average  costs  there  will  be  a  very  moderate  margin 
of  profit.     I  do  not  know  what  it  is.     I  am  waiting 
for  the  figures. 

7781.  What   has  that  got    to   do    with   it?     Those 
prices  are  made  up  of  both  inland  and  export  prices, 
and  yon  are  putting  them  in  yonr  pockets? — No,   in 
the  Government's  pockets. 


7782.  Well,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment or  you  getting  them.     1  would  as  soon  see  the 
Government  getting  them  as  you.     I  want  the  miners 
to  get  that,  because  it  belongs  to  the  miners? — 1  am 
losing  money  at  the  present  time.     Working  all  my 
collieries  together,  1  am  losing  money. 

7783.  Mr.   Arthur  Half  our:     May   I  ask  you     one 
more  question?     Would   it   not  be   an  extremely   im- 
prudent thing  to  put  an  industry  of  such  importance 
to  this  country  as  the  mining  industry  into  the  hands 
of   the  Government,   which   Mr.    Sniillie  has  told   us 
inquires  reforming  by  the  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try  who   are   at   present   running     the    collieries? — 1 
tiiink  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

7784.  It  is  very  germane  to  our  enquiry;  you  can 
surely  tell  me  yes  or   no?— 1  do  not  think  it  is  the 
men.     They   have  extraordinarily   clever   men   in   the 
Government.     It  is  the  system.     It  is  too  big  for  any- 
body  to   manage.        You   must   get  the   concentrated 
effort  of  the  individual  to  manage  collieries. 

7785.  Mr.    Smillie   says   the   business   men    of    this 
Qountry  should  reform  the  Government.     Is  it  a  wise 
and  prudent  thing  to  put  the  coal  industry,  which  is 
the  most  vital  industry  in  the  country,  into  the  hands 
of   a   Government   which   requires   reforming   by   the 
business  men  of  the  country? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  men ;  it  is  the  system. 

7786.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   Would  you  mind  coming 
back  a  moment  to  that  2s.  6d.  which  the  Coal  Con- 
troller put  on.     I  think  you  said  that  you  understood 
that  the  idea  was  that  there  should  be  no  profiteering 
by  either  side,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  as  I  understand 
it,  things  were  to  be  kept  at  the  level  of  the  standard 
year? — Yes,  the  profits. 

7787.  The  profits  should  be  kept  at  the  level  of  the 
standard  year  as  near  as  possible? — Yes 

7788.  I  think  you  then   went  on  to  say  that  you 
compared  the  average  cost  in  order  to  arrive  at  that 
2s.   6d. — my   word     is     "  average?" — Let   us  see  the 
figures. 

7789.  My  point  is,  did  you  realise  when  you  were 
giving  that  advice,  that  any  such  arrangement  based 
on   an  average  of  all  the  collieries  must,  necessarily, 
have  the  result  of  putting  a  very  large  sum  of  un- 
necessary  profit   into  the  pockets  of  more  successful 
collieries  who  could  have   gone   on  without  it? — No, 
it  went  to  the  Government. 

7790.  You  say  it  went  to  the  Government.     Surely 
you   a.re  aware  that  of   that   £25,000,000  the  whole 
of  it  wont  to  the  colliery  owners,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  the  Government  got,  it  may  be,  80  percent. 
Excess    Profits    Duty    and    the    Coal    Controller    got 
l.i  per  cent,  to  distribute  among  the  other  collieries, 
and    then   there    was  left    the    miserable  amount  of 
5  per  cent,   as  excess  profit,  but  that  that  miserable 
amount   of  5  per  cent,    represented    £1,250,000    put 
into  the  pockets,  not  of  the  colliery  owners  generally. 
but  those  only  of  the  colliery  owners  who  happened 
to  need  it  least,  because  they  had  the  excess  profits? 
— No  part  of  that  £1.250,000  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Government. 

7791.  How? — Because    he   had   to   get   it   to    bring 
him  up  to  his  guarantee. 

7792.  The   Coal  Controller   has   already   taken   the 
15  per  cent,   for  that  purpose,   and  then  £1,250,000 
went  into  the  pockets  absolutely,  and  was  retained  in 
the  pockets,  except  for  Income  Tax.  of  those  colliery 
owners  who  happened  to  be  above  the  average. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Not  the  whole  of  the 
£1,250,000. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Not  the  whole  of  it — at  any 
rate,  I  am  not  making  any  point  whether  the  whole 
of  these  above  the  average  got  it,  or  only  the  most 
fortunate  of  those  above  the  average. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  But  they  did  not  get  the 
whole  £1,250,000. 

Mr.  flidney  Webb:    How  much  less  did  they  get? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  You  have  to  take  out  the 
mass  that  did  not  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  We  have  already  had  that. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :   No,  you  have  not. 

7793.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   Well,  I  will  throw  away 
linlf    a    million.     Supposing    it   was    £1,000.000;    did 
you  advise  this  operation,  that  £1.000,000  should  an 
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into  the  pocket*  of  tins  comparatively  email  minority ;- 
— 1  did  not  ad  vibe  £1,UOO,UOO,  or  any  other  sum. 

,.  Bub  did  you  have  it  in  your  muid  when  you 
advised  putting  on  the  2a.  lid.  that  that  would  be  the 
result:-  It  U  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and  at  that  time  a  great  many  of  the  collieries  were 
standing  on  account  of  the  submarine  menace,  and  it 
was  expected  then  that  trade  would  be  very  much 
worse  in  shipping  because  of  the  submarine  menace 
than  it  turned  out.  Fortunately,  after  that  the 
shipping  trade  began  to  get  better,  but  you  had  to 
go  on  the  information  you  had  at  the  time. 

It  may  have  justified  the  Government's  sub- 
vention to  the  collieries  that  need-.-d  it.  The  point 
you  hare  not  explained  is  why  the  Government  should 
nave  chosen  to  take  that  action  in  the  form  ot 
patting  3s.  fid.  a  ton  on  to  the  price  to  all  con- 
sumers of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have 
done  that  in  such  a  way  that  about  i'1,000,000  went 
into  the  pockeU  of  these  particular  collieries)  who 
did  not  need  any  subvention  at  all:-- -The  £1,000,000 
was  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  collieries. 

7796.  1  am  sure  you  must  have  understood  this 
better  when  you  advised  the  Coal  Controller  on  the 
subject.  The  point  is  that  the  £25,000,000  went  into 
the  pockeU  of  the  colliery  owners  temporarily  per- 
haps, and  part  of  it  was  redistributed  through  the 
Coal  Controller  in  order  to  bring  the  bad  one*  a  little 
bit  more  up,  but  £1,000,000  or  so 

Mi.  J.  T.  t'orgit:   Temporarily  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  .Si.inty  Wrbb:  ws*  put  unnecessarily 

into  the  pockeU  of  these  most  prosperous  oollieries:-- 
1  have  not  calculated   this  out,  but  I  am  under  Uu- 
impression  that  ££00,000  or  £800,000  went  in. 

7798.  It  has  now  got  down  to  the  beggarly  gilt  of 
££00,000  or  £800,000.     Why  did  you  make  a  gift  of 
£600,000  or  £600,000  to  these  particular  collieries? 

Arthur  Ititckham:  Because  he  wae  a  Govern- 
ment servant. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  The  point  is  be  waa  not  • 
Government  servant;  he  was  a  coalownw. 

Irt/iur  Lhiekkam:    No,  be  »as  not.     He  was  • 
Servant. 

•t«u:  I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  fair.  What 
I  stated  first  waa  that  what  we  considered  very  care- 
fully was  what  price  would  leave  the  tame  average 
profit  on  coal  dkpused  of  for  inland  purpose*  M  on 
the  pre-war  basis. 

7799.  Mr.    .Sidney    Webb :     Y«,  and  yon  took  toe 
averu.  bxl    wr.ain     figure*    gi\en    verbally. 
It  was  seen  that  from  2s.  3d.  to  3*.  6d.  waa  the  figure. 
The  condition  of  things  waa  at  that  lime  extremely 
serious,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  get  worse,  and  we  put 
on  the  2..  6d.  but  feeling  all  the  time  that  practically 
the  whole  of  that  3a.  6d.  went  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7800.  When  you  say  "practically  the  whole  of  that 
2».  6d."  you  knew  that  part  of  it  would  not  go  back: 
—No,  I  thought  the  cost  might  be  more. 

7801.  Why     do    you     say    "practically;"    the  Coal 
Controller  could  Dot  take  more  than  15  per  cent.?— 
I  thought  if  it  was  too  high  more  than  96  per  cent. 
of  it  would  go  bark  to  the  Coal  Controller  ;  if  it  was 
the  other    way    the    colliery   owner    wonM    have    to 
•tand  the  racket. 

7803.  Bat  you  did  not  mind  giving  awnj  the  4  or 
6  per  cent.,  at  any  rate?  The  point  is  that  you  chose 
a  method  of  giving  thU  subsidy  which   unnecessarily 
put  some  sum,  it  may  be  only  half  a  million--!  think 
it  was  a  million  and  a  quarter— into  the  pocket*  of 
the  most  prosperous  mineuwm-r-.     Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  give  it  to  the  least  prosperous  mines? 
Why  did  yon  choose  that  way?  Apparently  you  did 
not  foresee  that  it  would  go  into  the  pockeU  of  the 
most  prosperoas  mines?— It  i*  really  nothing. 

7*03.  Half  a  million  u  nothing  -  Half  a  million 
spread  over  the  coal  trade. 

7804.  Mr.  I!.  II     0MpM      With  regard  to  this  appli 
n    for    .TO    (XT    cent,    advance    of    wagce   to    the 

Durham  Conciliation  Board,  was  an  application  made 

he  men  to  that  effect  to  the  Board?— Tea. 
7806.  Was  it  refused  by  the  Board:-     No.  we  cannot 
••fuse  anything  at  the  Conciliation  Board. 

7WW.  Have  not  you  an  umpirn  to  whom  fhey  can 
go  if  they  are  dissatisfied  P—Tce.  The  men  had  a 

MM 


perfect  right  to  appeal  to  the  umpire,  but,  of  course, 
uuiug  to  the  Coal  Controller's  Regulations,  the  men 
are  debarred  from  making  a  claim  for  an  advaiice, 
and  we  are  debarred  from  asking  for  a  reduction. 
The  Coal  Controller  has  issued  an  Order  to  that  effect. 

7807.  Really  their  agreement  is  barred  by  the 
special  regulations  of  the  Coal  Controller ? — Yes. 

J808.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  We  do  not  accept  that; 
that  is  not  correct? — An  order  was  issued  soon  after- 
wards with  regard  to  reduction. 

7809.  We  are  not  talking  about  reduction,  but  the 
workmen's  side:" — Whenever    we    have  granted    any 
advances,    except   local   ones,    they    have   had    to    be 
given  by  the  Coal  Controller's  consent. 

7810.  31r.  U.   II".  Cooler:   How  much  of  your  coal 
disposal  goes  inland? — I  used  to  have  about  18  per 
cent,  or  20  per  cent,  to  export  before  the  war;  I  now 
have  about   1  per  cent. 

7811.  We  have  heard  about  this  1J  million.     Weru 
you   influenced   by   the   conditions  of   the  Coal   Con- 
troller's agreement? — Yes. 

7812.  Sir  L.  Chiuzza  Money :  May  I  bring  you  back 
to  the  object  with  which  you  came  here;  that  is  to 
say,   to  give  evidence  against  nationalisation? — Yes. 

7813.  That  is  the  real  object  of  your  visit?— It  was 
on  that  1  was  asked  to  come. 

7814.  Were   you   asked   to   come   to   give   evidence 
against  nationalisation? — I    was    appointed     by    tho 
Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

7815.  For  that  purpose? — To  give  evidence  before 
this  Committee. 

7816.  With  a  direct    purpose    of    giving  evidence 
against    nationalisation.        Was    that   the   particular 
object?— I  waa  asked  not  to  take  up  the  technical 
side.    I  am  not  an  engineer.     I  have  been  giving  my 
view*  aa   regards   nationalisation    from    the  general 
commercial  standpoint. 

7817.  Yi.ii  did  come  to  give  evidence  against  nation- 
alisation?— I  did,  firstly.     I  am  very  keen  against  it. 

7818.  Are  you     aware   that   Germany,     or     rather 
Prussia,  produced  in  the  year  before  the  war  nearly 
as  much  coal  from  her  State  mines  as  Scotland  did ; 
approximately    about    30,000,000    tons,     as     against 
40,000,000  tons.     Are  you  aware  of  that?— No. 

7819.  Do  you   know  of   the  three  groups  of  State 
mines  in  Prussia  two  yield  a  very  large  profit  and  one 
.,  httle  loss?    Do  yon  know  that? 

!'uckhum:    Can  we  hare  these  figures. 

789)  Ml  /  Ckiotia  Money:  With  regard  to  the 
three  group*  of  mine*  are  you  aware  that  they,  as 
a  class,  made  a  considerable  profit? — I  know  nothing 
abo'  nan  mini-*  at  all. 

7831.  That  is  rather  unfortunate?— It  is  no  use 
asking  me  questions  upon  the  German  mines. 

7833.  Do  you  know  the  State  enterprises  of  Prussia 
yielded  half  the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Prussia? 

Mr.  Sidney  Wrbb:   That  unhappy  country. 

7833.  .Sir  Arthur  Ihtckham :    We  are  in  agreement 
with  you,   it  is  an   unhappy  country? — I  know   that 

'my  had  very  large  revenues. 

7834.  .Sir  /,.  Chiozza  Monty:   Do  you  know  that    a 
large  part  ^  the  profit  was  made  by  the  Prussian 
raifwiSilS^^ave  alwayn  understood  that  they  made 
a  profit. 

7836.  Do   you   know    the   Prussian    railways   made 
part  of  that  profit  because  they  got  thc-ir  roal  cheaply 
because  of   the   coal  enterprises   of   the    Kingdom   of 
' 

7836.  Do  vou  know  the  Prussian  railways  re-acted 
so  favourably  on  the  export  trade  of  Germany  Ihat 
they  gave  extra  facilities  for  railway  rates? 

782<.  .sir  Thomas  Hoyden:  Are  we  dealing  here 
with  railways  or  coal?-  I  think  Germany  treated  her 
own  people  most  unfairly.  She  kept  up  the  prices 
of  com  modi  tn*.  at  home  and  sold  them  cheaper 
abroad. 

.7838.  .Sir  L.  '  ''  Vet     she    wan    aMc. 

whilst  -he  gave  a  favourable  ooal  freight  to  her  coat 
•  x|..  •!«•   profits  on  those  railways.     IK  that 

acting    unfairly     to    her    own    people?— It    is    if    the 
'••  hint  to  pay  extra  fare*  to  pay  for  special  coal 
rate*. 

1  Not  if  the  coal  export*  re-acted  favourably 
on  other  commercial  proponitiorwr—  I  like  to  see 
ererr  tub  itand  upon  it*  own  bottom. 
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7830.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a  more  favourable 
proposition  for  a  nation   than  doing  what  our   rail- 
ways did  when  they  gave  rates  favouring  the  foreign 
competitor? — Are  you  not  aware  of  that? — I  have  not 
gone  into  the  detailed  rates  recently,  but  I  think  in- 
land rates  were  very  much  the  same  as  export  rates 
per  mile. 

7831.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  German  railway 
rates  were  at  least  one-third  lower  than  ours,  and  in 
some  cases  50  per  cent.? — You  must  compare  like  with 
like. 

7832.  I  am  comparing  like  with  like?— The  German 
railways  are  not  worked  with  conditions  like  we  are 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  We  have  had  this  question 
three  or  four  times  and  we  have  not  had  these 
German  figures  put  before  us. 

Sir  L.  Ghiozza  Money:  We  are  trying  to  get  them. 

N/>  Arthur  Duckham:  Mr.  Pease  knows  nothing 
about  them. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Then  why  did  you  call  him? 

.Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  I  have  no  interest  in  this 
enquiry  whatever. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Then  why  did  the  coal- 
owners  ask  him  to  give  this  evidence  against  nationali- 
sation ? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  He  says  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  subject. 

Witness:    I  know  nothing  about  German  rates. 

.*>'/(•  Arthur  Duckham:  I  ask  the  Chairman  to  put 
these  rates  on  the  table  and  the  French  rates  also. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  have  done  my  best  in  that 
connection  by  handing  in  a  paper  showing  the  German 
rates  are  lower  than  our  own. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  want  all  the  French  and 
Italian  railway  rates. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  The  coal-owners  call  this 
witness  to  give  evidence  against  nationalisation.  He 
has  a  general  paper,  and  I  ask  him  a  general  question 
upon  that  and  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  objects.  Am  I 
in  order,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman :  You  are  certainly  in  order  in  asking 
germane  questions,  that  seems  to  be  clear.  When  the 
witness  says  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  we 
will  go  on  to  the  next  germane  question. 

Witness:  1  cannot  answer  questions  on  comparisons 
between  English  railways  and  German  railways.  You 
have  to  consider  the  rates  of  wages.  I  know  the 
German  rates  of  wages  in  the  German  coal  mines  are 
lower  than  ours. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  It.is  cleajr  that  this  witness 
was  called  on  nationalisation.  The  questions  have 
wandered  into  other  fields.  Now  I  bring  him  back  to 
the  nationalisation,  and  it  is  suggested  I  am  out  of 
order. 

Chairman  :  Nobody  has  suggested  that. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  :  I  suggest  the  witness  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  he  is  called  to  give  evi- 
dence upon,  and  therefore  I  will  not  ask  him  any  more 
questions. 

7833.  Air.  Evan   Williams:      You     are     a     railway 
director  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  has  been  put  here  that  Germany  had  to  buy 
the  collieries  so  that  the  colliery  people  might  not 
extort  high  prices  for  coal  from  them?— Yes. 

7834.  Is  <it  your  experience  as  a  railway  director  or 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  collieries  extort  high 
prices   under   the  present   ownership?— No.     I   think- 
there  is  a  freer  trade  in  coal  than  in  any  other  com- 
modity.    I  do  not  say  there  is  no.  consultation  between 
coalowners  as  to  prices  informally ;  of  course,  there  is. 
As  a  trade  it  is  the  freeest  trade  in  England.     I  o>- 
my  representative   bargain  with  one  seller  after  an- 
other, I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  against  the 
railway.     C  buy  the  North  Eastern  coal  when  at  homo 
tor  the  railway  company,  and  buy  at  reasonable  prices 

7835.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Admiralty  pay  lower 
than    other    consumers?— If    you    ask   mo   about    the 
Admiralty,  I   say  they  gave  too  much   for   it.     Thev 
ought  to  have  bought  half  way  between  the  land  sale 
price  and  the  other  price. 

7836.  Sir   L.   Chiozza  Money:    Do   you   know   conl- 


oivners  went  to  the  Coal  Controller  to  persuade  him 
to  put  up  the  price? — With  regard  to  the  Admiralty 
1  have  110 1  interfered  with  the  price  of  coal.  Yiiien 
I  went  to  the  Admiralty  it  was  on  the  condition  that 
[  did  not  deal  with  matters  affecting  businesses  wiiii 
which  I  was  connected.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  negotiating  coal. 

7837.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     On     the    question    of 
barriers;    if   all   the   properties   that   are   contiguous 
were  being  worked  together  there  would  be  no  object 
in  leaving  barriers  at  all  if  working  at  the  same  time? 
— Sometimes  there  is. 

7838.  There     is    sometimes? — Yes,    sometimes     you 
leave  a   barrier  to   keep  water  off. 

7839.  When  you  work  one  piece  first  and  leave  solid 
coal  behind  is  it  not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
that  solid   coal   from   the   waterlogged  area  to   leave 
a  solid  area? — Yes. 

7840.  Otherwise  you  would  be  pumping  in  perpetuity 
water? — Yes. 

7841.  Under  any  form  of  royalties  you  would  have 
to  leave  a  barrier? — Yes. 

7842.  Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney :  Can  I  bring  you  back  to 
your    paper,   at   bottom   of   page   2?     You   say,  with 
regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  collieries  throughout 
the  country,    that    this    would   be   worse   than    State 
ownership?     That   means,   I   take   it,    if  you   had   to 
choose  between  a  combination  of  colliery  proprietors 
and   Stato  ownership  you  prefer  State  ownership? — 
Yes,   I   am  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  one 
i:i  so  bad,  the  other  can   be  little  worse. 

7843.  Leaving    out  which   is  which,  you   prefer  State 
own  rship  ?— I  state  a  bit;  Trust  of  the  colliery  own.  rs 
of  this  country  would  frighten   the  other  traders   even 
more  than  State  ownership  and  prevent  the  development 
of  other  industries.     I  do  not  think  th-j  State  would  allow 
a  big  Trust  under  commercial  ownership  without  exercis- 
ing over  it  a  large  mtasure  of  control. 

7844.  That  is  to  say,  if  and  when  such  a  combine  takes 
place  you  are  prepared  for  nationalisation  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Rot/den  :  He  did  not  say  that. 

7845.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tairney  :  I  did  not  say  be  did,  I  ask  if 
that  is  the  inference  from  this  sentence.     I  submit  it  is 
an  inference  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  be  derived 
f  r  /m   it  ? — I   think   nationalisation   would   not  be  more 
harmful  than  a  big  combine. 

7846.  You   may  have  heard  in  some  trades  combines 
exist.     In  those  trades  would  you  prefer  State  ownership  ? 
— I  think  you  must  take  each  trade  on  its  own  conditions. 
You  cannot  generalise  for  every  trade.     If  you  take  some 
trades  '.bey  are  almost  necessary  to  be  worked  by  a  number 
of  firms  closely  allied  or  in  combination.     I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary  in  the  coal  trade. 

7*47.  Supposing  this  Commission  has  to  choose  between 
combination  and  State  ownership,  your  behest  to  us  is  to 
choose  State  ownership?— I  would  rather  be  out  of 
collieries  altogether  if  that  happened. 

7848.  We.  have  to  come  to  some  decision.  I  gather 
that  before  you  clear  out  your  dying  mandate  to  us  is,  if 
we  have  to  choose,  choose  State  ownership  ? — I  say  do  not 
choose  State  ownership. 

9.  We_  may  have  to  choose  cue  or  the  other.  Suppose 
we  have,  you  tell  us  not  to  choose  combination.  What  is 
the  alternative  left  ?  The  alternative  left  in  your  pap,-r 
is  State  ownership  ?— I  say  do  not  do  either,  and  I  think 
a  big  combination  is  just  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  State 
ownership. 

Mr.  It.  II.  Tnmneij  :  You  said  worse  ;  I  will  not  press 
you  on  that. 

7850.  Mr  FnuiL-  Huilf/rn  ;  Frankly,  you  are  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  combines  and   trusts  in   the  mining 
industry  ? — Yes. 

7851.  And  to  some  extent  you  are  opposed  to  national 
lisation.     What  are  you  in  favour  of  V— I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand  your  question. 

7852.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way.     As  you  are  opposed 
strongly   to  trustification,  and   to   a    certain    deg«ee    to 
nationalisation,  are  you  in  favour  of  any  change  from  the 
existing  system  in  the  industry  to  which  obtains  now  ?— 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  collieries  should  not  be 
worked  together,  if  they  are  not  made  so  big  a  combine  as 
to  be  a  danger  to  the  community,  and  not  to  be  so   big 
as    not    to    be  able   to   be    properly  supervised    by  one 
board  of  management. 
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You  are  in  favour  of  unification  on  some  scale  ? 
— I  think  some  of  the  smallest  collieries  in  the  country  are 
as  well,  or  better,  managed  than  big  on-.s.  1  am  net 
against  that  being  done.  What  I  am  against  is  this  huge 
amalgamate  ;tal  either  in  thehtndsof  the  State 

or  in  the  hands  of  a  big  e  mean 

yon  should  not  have  a  reasonable  group  of  which 

have  competitors  in  the  market 
and  are  of  a  reasonable  size  for  man  . 
that  the  man  who  is  owning  them  really  knows  what  is 
happening  in  th.- 

:    That   !•  ,  do  pay  some  regard  to  the 

fact  that  there  ia  1, 000,000  men  engaged  in  the  mining 
industry— 1,000,000  human  beings?— Yea. 

7866.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  their  ideas  change 
from  time  to  time  about  the  industry  ''.     Th<- 
workmen  have  changing  ideas  about  their  relation* 
industry  from  time  to  time? — 1   do  not  know.     I  was 
reading  tome  old  Minutes  of  a  colliery  in  1841,  and  th- 
account  of  what  was  happening  then  was  very  much  what 
is  happening  now,  in  many  respects. 

7456.  Did  the  men  ever  ask  for  a  share  of  the  industry 
in  1941  '!— They  were  restricting  their  output  because 
they  could  not  get  what  they  wanted. 

That  is  a  question  of  wages.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  -  -  ar  in  mind.  I 

the  workmen  in  this  mining  industry  are  thinking  m< 
They  are  splendid  fellows,  a  great  many  of  them. 

7868.  Their  education  is  increasing        if  ti      miners  of 
thin  country  were  to  put  by  1  per  cent,  to  1  \  \-  r  . 
their  wages  and  accumuU- 
bay  ap  the  whole  of  the  collieriea  in  about  40  years. 

786'.'  ,'9  Webt  :   Would    v 

that  would  be  a  huge  combine?— I  should  like  to  have  the 
with  me. 

if   they    bought  it   from  you?— I  should   like   them    t» 

-     -.>,': 

That  ia  syndicalism  '•  —  I  am  a  working  man. 
workmen  think  ».  -     A  great  man 
en  TOO  apeak  of  the  indnstrv  you  d 

kjsjft  •••,•-•    ' -  i 

yon  man  by  "  overlook."     I  am  very  much  IIU.T.-- 
.y  men.     I  do  not  mind  about  the  • 
as  nidi  iduala. 

7M4.  I  agree.    The  workmen  are  Incoming  ver. 
tvrestcd  in  the  indunt :  «-  that  they  have  ar 

at  a  stage  of  education  where  :bey  c< 
dispense   with    people    who  make   a   pr 
indostrv  would    »..  ; 

-I  think  the  people  who  ha*-  •••  the 

•   their  aavinga  must  be  paid  I. 
I  am  not  .peaking  of  whether  they   should  or 
Ux>nld  not  be  paid  back.     1  «  .  •  agree  with  m- 

that  the  workmen  may  have  • 

think  we  have  made  a  very  great  miatak*  in  the  pant  in 
not  Uaing  the  workmen  more  into  our  eon lidenee  than  we 
have  done  aa  to  the  condition*  \\ .  have 

,-U  of  aebemea  now,  in   Durham  them 

fullest  information  as   to  wh  .  1   have 

•aid  this  before  I  came  here  wbenaueaking  to  the  officials, 
the  iron  «ork  official: .  I  rball  t«  happy  to  arrange  when 
I  get  back  to  have  meatinga  to  let  w  what  we 

an  doing  more  than  in  the  past.  I  think  it  ia  a  great 
mistake  the  employers  generally  ha-  •  not  taken  the  men 
more  into  their  confidence  in  the  past.  I  safe- 

guard*  on  that.     It  is  difficult  in  some  trades  where 
M  a  competitive  trade  abroad.     It  is  no- 
mind  knowing,  it  ia  the  men  yon  are  competing  with  , 
many  or  America,  to  whom  yon  may  be  giving  away  «hat 
you  art  doing.     I  think  in  the  coal  trade  we  might  give 
them  more  information  than  they  have  had. 

<  W>.  It  is  not  a  question,  it  i*  tl» 

have  about  the  industry.  Id   this  |«..ni   ••(  view 

and  it  might  interest  yon  to  know  it  :  they  l-vgm  to  hold 
the  view  that  it  M  wrong  to  produce  a  lot  of  coal  because 
for  every  additional   ton  th»-\ 
additional  margin  of  profit  f< 
earned  it.     Supposing  they  say  n  nil- 
will   rmtrict  our  output   to   the  least  possible   m 
what  then?— I  have  earned  i,.     If  1  I..-.,    -i 
the  eweatof  my  brain,  and  I  havi-  put  that  into  a  colliery. 
I  am  entitled  to  interest  on  that  money  just  a«  much  as 


the  man  is  for  working,  because  it  is  deferred  payment  of 
my  Krainwork. 

THl'iT.  You  ]>ut  your  hrainwork  into  somewhere  else  to 

got  tlio  t'.">00.     Yoii  <lo  not  put  it  into  the  colliery  when 

you   put  the  money   there.     The  workmen,  in  short,  are 

saying  the  time  has  come  when  they  shall  exercise  some 

:  in  this  industry  :m<l  yet  yon  linv.-  nothing 

ili-it   ileniund.      You  sed  to 

nationalisation  :  you  arc  opposed  to  trustification  ;  those 
ire  in  the  minds  of  the  im-n.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  to  meet  a  contingency  of  that  description  ? — To  take 
the  rni-n  into  ..ur  confidence  as  to  what  we  are  doing  more 
:han  in  the  past. 

-.  They  are  not  asking  that.  They  are  asking,  :ind 
it  is  expressed  in  th.  Federation  demand,  that  the  million 
workmen  shall  exercise  some  form  of  directive  control. 
What  »c heim;  do  you  suggest  that  yon  can  evolve  to  meet 
that  possibility,  or  do  yoti  propose  to  cast  that  aspersion 
aside?— I  am  quite  sure  if  I  tried  to  hew  coal  I  should 
make  a  very  bad  job  of  it.  I  think  if  a  collier  was  to 
come  and  work  in  my  office  he  probably  would  not  do  my 
work  as  well  as  I  do  myself. 

know  that  every  mau  of  technical  ability 
in  the  mining  industry,  whether  manager  or  agent,  has 
had  at  •  il  work  in  the  mine  ? 

Where  do  you  draw  your  managerial  class  from  ? — They 
have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years. 

and    they   have   been   to  a   very  great 
•  s.iy  the  '••  linical  men  in  the  industry, 
:i  tin-  industry  at  some  time  or  other  ?— 
I  mippose  no.     I  am  not  a  technical  man. 
1     I   am    afraid.    Mr.  Pease,  as  yon   are   the    ex- 
President  of  tli  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
n  have  !>••••!!  in  a  position   to  regard   this  industry 
a*  a  whole,  the  principal  thing  you  have  omitted  to  pay 
at  ten                :                      the  growing  education  of  the 
workmen— these  million  men  V— I  do  not  want  to  Mow 
vn  trump  t.     My  firm  put  down  schools,  institutes 
!i:i-   long   l>ef.<r  '  down 
and  we  havo  always  contmu.  •!  on 
that  |                            always  have  hail  the  iiit<-n-sts  • 
workmen  «t  heart,  not  from  a  monetary  |Hiint  of  view. 

i  want  them  educated  ?— Because  we 
thought  it  good  for  them. 

•  n  on  technical  lines 
•\'e   used   to  run   technical 
clssses  at  night  for  ti 

n  tlh   t.-«-hni  (in- 
of  coal  mu  1  people  for  doing  it. 

of   your  iiiduHtry.     The 
•iteration  in  the  •••• 

i  tn 

so  much  mom  »'       I 

out   IK   that  is  not   universal.     \V 
taken  a  greet  interest  in  helping  the 
- 

liat  is  so  have  you  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  tbeao  men  to  whom  you  have  given  some  education 
wh  .  have  absorbed  a  ur.-iit  deal  of  technical  education,  are 
beginning  to  say  'with  tli  -n  we  ought  to  have 

some  dir€CtrY£3dKv*ol  111  IIIM  industry  of  ours.'      I  repeat 
to  you  af  the  P\  ''  '   nini;   ASH.-.-I.IIIOH  x.-n 

have  '  '  oppose  thene  two  measures  sud  you  do 

•••arealways 

.vhn  have  qualified  tlieinselvea 

.•    them   into  In  igerial  positions.     If   you 

want  a  «-i  •niniltce«  I  '  -im-nt   have 

for    maintaining  -ug    I    think    you  would    make 

••grea  he  «  h'ole  "f  the  controlled  trade.     I  think 

we  have  had  enough  of  committees.    • 

Mt.  li    II.  '/'.urn.!/:  IH  it   the   (ioxerninvnt    »1io 
has    onlv  .  s?— To    some    exU-nt.      If   :i    mnn 

,,ualr  'i   whatever  claiw  he  npriiigs  and  can 

shew  bis  ability  to  take  a  job  I  am  only  too  delighted  to 
give  him  a  shove  up  to  get  on. 

-    It  is  not  a  question  of  L  y— You  do  not 

want  the  place  managed   by    I.INMI.IMW  men;    you  would 
min  the  collieries  ;  yon  could  not  '1 

I  you  not  (tome  time  ago  i-it  on  tin- Coal  Mining 
• 

••  members  of  the  Min<-rn'  Federation  V— Yes. 

d  I  think  for  praMiciil  purjMiiM  s  the  Coal  Mm 
>rganii«'ti"n  Committee  was  r>  for  all  the 

advice  that  wss  tendered  to  tie  Coal  C<  n'  .-oiler  on  the 

U  4 


nivar 

ie  coal  owners  look 
|ioseof  getting 
i  want  to  bring 

liave 
m  -ii   to  improve 
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technical  side  of  the  industry  ? — They  did  not  act  in  a 
technical  capacity. 

7881.  They  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity'? — I  sat  with 
Mr.  Smillie  under  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  as  Chairman  for 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war. 

7882.  Do   not    you    think    the   three   gentlemen  who 
represented  the  miners,  attributed  some  usefulness  with 
regard  to  the  mining  industry  ? — Certainly. 

7883.  Do  not  you  think  what  has  been  said  of  the  lead- 
ing   representatives    of    the    Mining    Federation   might 
equally  be  said  of  the  men  at  an  individual  colliery  '{ — 
We  were  not  in  an  executive  capacity. 

7884.  You  exercised  certain  directive  powers  ?• — I  am 
quite  ready  10  take  them  into  the  same  position  as  we 
were  in  on  the  Coal  Mining  Organisation  Committee.     I 
do  not  want  to  be  pledged  to  actual  details.     That  is  very 
much  the  idea  we  would  look  to. 

7885.  Sir  L.  Chiozw  Money  :    You  are  to  remain  in 
ownership  ? — I    am    talking  •  about    the    direction,   not 
ownership. 


7886.  You  are  to  remain  in  ownership  '! — I  should  like 
the  men  to  come  iu  as  shareholders.     A  lot   of  our  men 
are  shareholders  and  a  lot  of  our  officials  too. 

7887.  Mr.  Frank   Hodges  :    Are  you   aware   that   the 
miners'  scheme  for  nationalisation  does  not  imply  bureau- 
cratic control  in  London  'i — 1  know  it  will  soon  come  to 
that. 

7888.  Are  you  sure '( — Quite. 

7889.  That  is  where  you   misunderstand  the  proposal. 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  proposal  is.  What  the  Miners'  feder- 
ation seek  is  a  suggestion  that  should  commend  itself  to  you, 
that  the  actual  control  should  not  be  in  London  at  all, 
but  that  it  should  be  decentralised  for  the  most  part  so 
that  the  technical  men  in  the  industry  could  work  with 
the  manual  workmen  in  the  industry  and  control  it  in  the 
interests  of    the   highest   productivity.     What    do    you 
think   of   that   suggestion  'i — Industries    overlap   and    it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  divide  oif  the  mining  industry 
from  the  other  industries. 


>(The   Witness  withdrew.) 
Chairman:    The   next   witness    is   on  the   question    of   royalties. 


Mr.  RALPH  FREDERICK  PAWSEY, 

Chairman:  You  are  Mr.  Ralph  Frederick  Pawsey, 
a  solicitor  of  Barnsley,  and  you  are  Secretary  to  tne 
Mineral  Owners  Association  of  Great  Britain.  .You 
speak  as  to  (a)  the  title  to  royalties,  (6)  the  royalties 
on  coal,  (c)  the  annual  charges  thereon,  and  (d)  the 
charges  on  capital  value  thereon.  You  say:  — 

"  (a)  As  to  Titled 

"  1.  The  ownership  of  minerals,  like  all  laud 
in  the  Kingdom,  is  derived  from  a  presumed  grant 
from  the  Crown.  In  the  year  15b'8  the  question 
of  ownership  was  debated  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
v.  Northumberland,  which,  in  effect,  decided  that 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  belonged  to  the  Crown 
and  all  other  minerals  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  under  which  the  minerals  existed.  The 
history  is  set  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Mining  Royalties  of  1893. 

"  2.  These  rights  of  ownership  have  been  dealt 
with  by  way  of  purchase  and  sale  in  thousands  of 
cases.  Although  in  numerous  instances,  no  doubt, 
the  bulk  of  a  mineral  owner's  rights  have  come  to 
hiim  through  inheritance,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  case  of  a  large  mineral  estate  where 
the  owners  of  it  have  not  constantly  purchased 
land  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  minerals 
under  the  land. 

"  3.  The  owner  of  the  minerals  can  either  work 
them  himself  (which,  however,  he  seldom  does), 
or  he  can  grant  the  right  to  work  them  to  a  third 
person,  who  in  return  for  that  right  undertakes 
to  pay  him  a  royalty  or  sum  baaed  upon  the  quan- 
tity actually  worked.  This  royalty,  or  sum,  is 
of  ton  referred  to  as  a  '  rent,'  but  is,  in  fact,  a 
payment  out  and  out  for  the  ooal  worked  which 
disappears  from  the  mine. 

"  4.  A  royalty  on  coal  may  be  a  fixed  sum  per  ton 
or  a  sum  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  coal. 
This  latter  is  known  as  '  a  sliding  scale  royalty.' 
Sliding  scale  royalties  are  more  general  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Scotland  and  South 
Wales  than  in  the  other  coalfields. 

"  5.  The  ownership  of  minerals  may  be,  and 
often  is,  distinct  from  the  ownership  of  the  surface 
of  the  land  under  which  they  lie,  but  is  usually 
combined  with  the  ownership  of  the  surface.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  coal  in  this  country  is 
owned  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large 
landowners,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
of  the  owners  of  minerals  are  interested  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  financial  extent.  A  fam;liar 
instance  of  a  person  interested  in  mineral  royalties 
in  a  small  way  is  a  copyhold  tenant  who,  although 
he  has  no  right  to  work  the  coal  himself,  can  pre- 
vent the  lord  of  the  manor  working  it,  with  the 
result  that  in  most  of  these  cases  where  the  coal  is 
worked  the  royalty  is  shared  between  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  the  copyhold  tenant. 


Sworn  and  Examined. 

'•  (,b)  Ax  tu  tlit  liuyalties  on  Cuul. 

"  (i.  I  have  tested  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Dickinson  of  the  Coal  Control  Department  in  the 
Tables  lla  and  lib  in  the  evidence  submitted  by 
him  to  the  Commission  on  March  4  last,  and  i 
agree  that  the  average  gross  royalty  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  sixpence  three  farthings.  1  have 
checked  this  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  Mineral 
Rights  Duty  and  Excess  Mineral  Rights  Duty  paid 
for  1917. 

"  7.  The  average  royalty  amounts  to  less  than 
one  thirtieth  of  the  present  cost  of  production  and 
less  than  one  eightieth  of  the  present  price  of  coal 
in  London. 

•'8.  I  have  carefully  studied  the  evidence  laid 
before  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on 
Mining  Royalties  and  have  examined  the  particu- 
lars of  many  leases  in  different  coalfields  of  Great 
Britain,  and  I  conclude  that:  — 

(a)  There  is  a  tendency  to  take  longer  leases 

than  when  the  1889  enquiry  was  held. 

(b)  That   on   the   more   recent  leases   royalties 

are  lower. 

(c)  That  payments  for  wayleaves  are  less  fre- 

quent and  often  purely  nominal. 

(d)  That  break  clauses  are  common  under  which 

the   working    tenant    has    wider    powers 
than  formerly  to  determine  a  lease. 

(e)  That  the  allowances  for  bad  or  inferior  coal 

are   more  generous   to   the   tenant   than 
formerly. 

"  9.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  working  of 
coal  under  an  estate  in  addition  to  dislocating 
drainage  and  producing  cracks  and  cavities  in  the 
surface  often  otherwise  materially  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  surface  by  subsidence,  and  sometimes 
flooding,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  some  in- 
stances '  the  nature  '  in  the  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses seems  to  have  disappeared  and  the  surface  no 
longer  provides  the  grass  or  crops  that  it  did  under 
good  farming  conditions  before  the  coal  was  ex- 
tracted. 

"  10.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  exactitude 
what  proportion  of  the  total  royalties  received  are 
attributable  to  wayleaves,  but  from  information 
available  I  believe  they  amount  in  Great  Britain 
to  about  £200,000  per  annum,  and.  represent  ap- 
proximately -19  of  a  penny,  and  is  included  in  the 
6-74  pence  mentioned  in  paragraph  6. 

"(c)  Annual  Charges. 

"11.  Every  royalty  is  subject  to  a  special  tax 
of  5  per  cent.,  known  as  Mineral  Rights  Duty, 
and  the  net  royalty  accordingly,  without  bringing 
in  any  question  of  Income  Tax  or  Super  Tax,  is 
approximately  sixpence  farthing. 

'12.  I  believe  the  royalty  owner  provides  prac- 
tically the  only  instance  in  which  the  condition 
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attaches  that  an  owner  is  called  upon  to  pay  Income 
Tax  upon    the    realisation   of   his   freehold   capital      thing 
investment    and  this,  of  course,  at  the  present  6s.      what 
rate.     If  I  sell  my  house  I  certainly  have  not  to 
pay  Income  Tax  on  the  price  received.     The  owner 
is  not    permitted    to   deduct    (or    be    allowed)    the 
Mineral  Right*  Duty  for  Income  Tax  purposes,  and 
thus  pays  a  tax  upon  a  tax. 

4  13.  A  Super  Tax  payer  who  is  a  royalty  owner 
is  further  penalised  because  the  Super  Tax  is 
charged  on  his  income  calculated  for  Income  Tax 
purposes,  and  thus  be  pays  Super  Tax  on  a  sum 
exceeding  what  he  receives  by  the  amount  of  his 
Income  Tax,  plus  the  Mineral  Right*  Duty,  and 
to  this  extent  is  heavily  taxed  on  what  the  Revenue 
have  already  taken  for  (a)  Income  Tax  and  (b) 
Mineral  Right*  Duty. 

"14.  Apart  from  the  special  Mineral  Righto  Duty 
to  which  the  coal  is  subject,  it  is  liable  to  Income 
Tax  and  Super  Tax  like  any  other  source  of  income, 
and  although     it    is    of    course  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  mineral  royalties  are  paying  in   the 
form    of    taxation    at   the    present   time,    I    think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  on  the  average 
are  not  leas  than  9s.  in  the  £.    If  I  am  right 
average  gross  royalty  of  6}d.  represents  an  av< 
net    royalty  of  3Jd.   per    ton,  out  of   which    the 
royalty  owner  must  pay  his  mining  surveyor. 

••  (d)  Ckargti   o»   topical    I'aJiu. 

"  16.  To  my  knowledge  substantial  sum*  have 
been  paid  to  the  Revenue  in  addition  to  the  taxa- 
tion mentioned  above  in  respect  of  Increment 
Value  Duty  on  the  realisation  of  minerals.  The 
particulars  could  probably  be  furnished  by  the 
Revenue. 

"  16.  Again,  like  other  forms  of  property,  the 
coal  i*  subject  to  the  payment  of  Death  Duties 
quite  independently  of  whether  it  i*  being  worked 
and  producing  an  income  or  not.  Leaving  out 
undeveloped  mine*  for  the  moment,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  assume  that  every  35  yean  the  mineral 
right*  will  bsco^  subject  to  a  Death  Duty 

3ual    on    an    average    to    at   lea**    13    per    out. 
Uteir    value.      To  take   the  ts»>anei»  of   mine* 


producing   £10,000  a  year  gross  royalties  pasting 
on    the   deaUi   of    the   owner.      Unfns    the    mines 
are  approaching  extinction,  they  will  be  valued  for 
death  duty  at  something  like  131  yean'   , 
£196,000,  and    will   pay   in  death  duties   £16,000. 
Thai  saosMT  is  got  by  payment  out  of  the  ro, .< 
themselves  or  by  borrowing  on  the  security  of  them. 
If  the  latter  coarse  is  taken,  the  money  will  i. 
borrowed  at  a  lower  rat*  than  6  per  rent.,  and  will 
represent  a  permanent  charge  of  7}  per  cent,  on  the 
income.     The  royalties  theauelves  will  continue  to 
pay  the  full  mineral  right*  duty. 

"  As   regards   the   undeveloped   mine*,     tli 
course,  an  not  rained  at  the  same  rate,  but  at  what 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  fetch  in  their 
then  present  condition ;  but  at  whatever  sum  they 
am  valued  they  pay  the  same  duty.     In  effect  that 
duty  becomes  a  farther  charge  on  the  mines  which 
are  being  worked.       Assuming  the  mines  are  not 
rained  for  the  purpose  of  death  duty  and  are  sub- 
sequently  developed,   then,    when   they  come  to   be 
worked,  inetesd  of  paring  mineral  rights  di.t 
Is.   in  the  £,  they  will  pay  what  is  in  effer- 
same  thing  under  a  different  nnme.   but   a  I 
rate,  namely,  increment  value  duty  at  4s.  in  tl. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  big  owner  will 
continue  to  pay  these  duties  until  he  has  paid  away 
rvery  penny  that  he  can  ever  expect  to  receive  in 
royalties,  and  will  continue  to  pay  after  that,  and 


7s93.  It  simply  means  if  you  get  the  whole  of  a 
thing  you  do  not  get  a  part  of  it?— It  depends  upon 

iat  terms   the  State  takes  it. 

7894  -Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:  On  page  3  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  14  you  refer  to  3Jd.  a  ton.  Presum- 
ably out  of  that  the  royalty  owner,  if  not  the  land 
owner,  has  to  pay  the  dilapidations  on  his  property 
through  mining  underneath  the  ground?— Yes,  very 
often.  There  are  contracts  that  vary  that,  but  very 
of  to  11  there  is  that. 

7885.  Or  he  must  have  passed  his  responsibility  on 
in  some  way?— Yes. 

7896.  Whoever  he  has  passed  it  on  to  he  has  to 
pay  jt? He  may  have  passed  it  on  to  the  tenant. 

7897.  That  is  made  allowance  for  in  the  tenant's 
lease   presumably? — Yes. 

7888.  In   the  last  paragraph  you   painted  a   very 
gloomy  future  for  the  royalty  owner.       Can  he  pos- 
sibly give  his  royalty  away;   must  he  be  burdened 
with  this  always?     It  might  get   to   a   losing  game, 
or  is  he  so  tied  up  he  must  go  on  losing?—  fhese 
royalties   are   hold    by    the    older    families   most   of 
»    «>.«.      them  and  they  wish  to  keep  their  estate*  very  largely. 
rage  they      They  do  not  realise  that  now  if  it  is  a  big  estate  death 
right    the      duties  are  one-fifth  of  the  capital  of  that  estate,  and 
n  average      as  death  occurs,  «s  1  have  put  it,  the  tax  will  occur 
once  every  25  years.    Other  people  put  more  often. 
If  death  duties  occur  more  often  you  can  understand 
how  the  original  capital  of  this  estate  altogether  goes 
in  death  duties. 

7899.  He  cannot  give  his  Royalties  away.    How  can 
a  man  get  rid  of  his  Royalties  if  he  want*  to  do  so? 
C*n  he  give  them  to  the  State?— I  have  not  met  a  man 
who  wants  to  give  them  away. 

7900.  He  is  not  losing  money  on  them  r— I  do  not 
know. 

7901.  He   might  ? — Every    man    acts  for    his   own 
generation.      You    take  a   long    succession  of    death 
dutir»  paid  in  respect  of  minerals,  and  they  amount 
to  a  very  big  sum. 

7902.  Mr.  Mdnty  Webb :  In  tho  firet  paragraph  you 
say  that  the  ownership  of  minerals,  like  all  land  in 
the  kingdom,  is  derived  from  a  presumed  grant  from 
the  Crown.     You  do  not  suggest  that  there  ever  was 
a  grant?-   I  suggest  exactly  as  I  say.    It  is  a  pre- 
sumed document  if  the  document  cannot  be  produced. 

7903.  That  implies  in  law  there  is  not  such  a  grant? 
I  would  not  argue  law  in  the  presence  of  the  Chair 


will    sihams   and    try.    by    insurance   or    otherwise. 

to  provide  fumU  f  |  -!••  ,rli  rltities  am! 

serving  the  estates  intact;    but    if   you   once 

awav  the  whole  property  you   can   never  make  it 

again  the  subject  of  any  tax.it  i 

.    7800.  Mr.  R.  H.  7<nrw«y:   I  understand  the  argii- 
ment  yon  put  forward  against  taking  away  roy 
is  to  >»  found  in  the  lart  sentence?     Yes. 

7W1.  That  in  to  iay,  if  yon  take  the  property  yon 
••annot  tan  the  property?    True1. 

7999    That  dow  not  m«an  it  is  any  loss  to  the  - 
to  take  the   property  P— Not  necessarily. 


7904.  You  mention  in  the  year  1568  it  was  held  in  a 
CAM  that  the  Crown  was  no  longer  in  possession  of 
this  right   ••  !«.      It  had  s.itnr1iuw  or  i.th. 

to  the  subject?— As  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  base 
my  conclusions  very  largely  on  this,  which  you  must 
be  quite  familiar  with.  (Holding  up  a  book.) 

7905.  I   notice  on   page  3  you   refer   to  the  very 
•pecial     taxation     put     on     milling  liy     fin- 
al Rights  Duty  Act  which  was,  I  think,  Is.  in 
- — Yes.     The  only  industry  I  believe  that  bean 

«uch  a  tax  as  that. 

7906.  You   call    it  an    industry  P— Yes,   I   do   in   a 

H.  Tnirnri/:  The  ownership  of  royal- 
•  property  that  bears  a  special  tax  like 
this. 

7908.  Mr.  Sidney  Wrbb:  That  was  a  sheer  act  of 
confiscation? — I   should  not  like  to  say  what  it  wa»; 
I  dare  not  here. 

7909.  We  can  imply  what  you  think  it  was?— You 
can  do  what  you  like. 

7910.  Somehow  or  other,  in  a  sense  of  justice,  tho 
community  has  accepted  that  confiscation? — That    i* 
it   took  5   per   cent,   solely  from    mineral*.      I    think 
at  another  stage  it  put  5  per  cent,  on  certain  cxtmrt 
coal,  which  it  took  off  about  18  months  afterwards. 

7911.  Do  you  suggest  this  Parliament   is  likely  to 
take  off  the  duty? — Not  after  sitting  here  for  a  fort 
night. 

I.  In  paragraph  3  you  describe  what  the  royalty 
is  and  make  the  royalty  dependent  upon  the  amount 
-.f  inim-ral  H""'1'1  "r  proflmivl.  I  think  you  have 
forgotten  dead  rent? — I  have  never  met  a  lease  which 
had  not  power  t<>  n  .ike  up  for  short  working. 

7913.  There  is  Mich  a  thing  as  dead  rent,  is  there 
not?  Yes.  You  have  to  nee  that  you  get  a  reason- 
able return. 
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7914  You  say  on  page  3:  "1  believe  the  royalty 
owner  provides  practically  the  only  instance  in  wl.ic'ii 
the  condition  attaches  that  an  owner  is  called  upon 
KI  pay  income  tax  upon  the  realisation  of  his  freehold 
capital  investment."  Have  you  forgotten  the  case  of 
annuities?— -If  I  buy  an  annuity  for  myself  I  lealiso 
when  I  buy  that  annuity  that  I  am  going  to  pay  a 
capital  sum  which  will  be  liable  to  income  tax,  and 
1  do  it  with  my  eyes  open.  Hero  I  have  property 
which  1  have  bought,  or  which  Las  descended  to  me; 
and  I  am  using  my  capital  up  every  year,  and  the 
Government  charges  me  income  tax  on  my  capital. 

7915.  Is  it  rot  exactly  vhe  same  case  if  you  buy  a 
royalty,  or  if  you  buy  an  annuity? — I  do  not  think 
you  can  argue  between  the  two  at  all.     Annuities  are 
generally  for  one  lifo  and   bought  for  some  express 
purpose. 

7916.  Is  it  not  the  same  case :    that  income  tax  is 
charged   upon   the   portion   of   the   annuity   which    is 
really   repayment  of  capital  in   the  same  way   as  in- 
come tax  is  charged  on  the  royalty,  which  is  ii!  the 
nature  of  a  wasting  asset? — I  do  not  like  to  accept 
that.     I    really   am   not   familiar    with    annuity    pur- 
chases.    I  assume  you  mean  an   annuity  such  as  one 
can   purchase   from   an   insurance  company.     I   agree 
with  you  the  tax  is  payable  on  those  annuities. 

7917.  And  therefore  to  that  extent  your  statement 
here  that   it  is  practically   the  only   instance  is   not 
accurate? — You   have   quoted    annuities.     It   has   not 
escaped    my   knowledge   that   annuities   were   taxable 
in  the  same  way,  certainly,  as  freehold  interests,  but 
I  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  instance. 

7918.  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  are  several  freehold 
interests,  namely,  the  profits  of  manors  which  are  of 
the  nature,  or  may  be  of  the  nature  of  wasting  assets, 
and    income  tax  is   charged   on   them? — Why   "  may 
be"? 

7919.  I  would  only  assert  that  all  the  profits  from 
manors  are  not  of  that  nature,  but  some  of  them  are-? 
— Of  course,  manors  vary  immeasurably. 

7920.  And  that  is  why  I   said,   in  some  cases? — I 
could  not  accept  that  unless  you  say  it  is  so.     If  you 
give  evidence  on  that  point,"  it  is  different.     I  only 
oame  to  give  evidence  on  certain  facts. 

7921.  You  said  it  was  the  only  instance? — I  believe 
that  to  be  so. 

7922.  I  asked  you  whether  the  case  of  annuities  is 
one  and  you  admitted  that,  and  then  you  said  it  was 
not  a  freehold  capital  investment,  and  then  I  pointed 
out,  if  I  purchased  a  manor — which  I  never  will,  I  am 
afraid,  because  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to — 
what  the  effect  would  be.   'With  regard  to  your  last 
paragraph,  you  do  make  out  that  the  Royalty  owner 
is  not  only  being  charged  9s.  in  the  pound  one  way 
and  another,  but  also  in  your  last  paragraph  you  are 
making  out  that  he  is  being  charged  much  more  than 
that?— On  the  capital  sum.     My  last  two  paragraphs, 
you  will  observe,  deal  with  capital.     I  say  his  income, 
as  a  general  average,  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of  9s.  in 
the  pound  and  his  capital  value  is,  inasmuch  as  these 
estates  as  a  rule  belong  to  wealthy  men,  and  there  is 
always  taxed  at  a  very  high  rate  for  death  duty. 

7923.  May    I    ask     you     whether     you    heard     the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of   the  existence  of  royalties   upon   the 
development  of  coal? — Yes. 

7924.  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  gave  various  instances 
to  indicate  that  the  existence  of   royalty  rights  d;d 
have  a  prejudicial  effect   upon   the   development     of 
coal?— I  heard  what  Sir  Richa.rd  Redmayne  said,  but 
I   do  not  altogether  accept   it. 

7925.  But    those    cases   which     he     gave     you    or 
similar    cases,   are    probably   familiar    to    you?     Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  must  have  had  an  experience  of 
I   do  not  dare  to   say  how  long.       He  mentioned   a 
few   cases,  but  one  oould   mention  more  cases   whi'-h 
have  happened  from  the  Government   point  of   v  <»• 
through  the  last  six   months  than  Sir  Richard   Rid- 
mayne    reported     in     his     referencas.        Occasionally 
yon  do  meet  with  extremely  awkward  people  during 
a  lifetime. 

7926.  Sir     Richard     Redmayne     said     those    three 
cases   had   all   come  to  his  knowledge   within   a   fe-v 
months? — Then    ho   has   had    a    had    time. 


7927.  You  suggest  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  tl:o 
development    of    the     mining     industry     from     the 
existence  of  royalties  in  private  hands? — There  is  no 
inconvenience  whatever. 

7928.  Now   I   notice  that  you  say  that    the    total 
effect  of  your  pages  2  and  3  is  that  the  total  amount 
of  mining  royalties  comes  to   a  very   small   sum   per 
ton   of   coal,   and   with    regard    to    wayleavcs — thosfi 
wicked  wayleaves  I — it  is  quite  a  negligible  sum? — I 
say  it  is  quite  triflng. 

7929.  Is  not  rather  the  classic  case  of  the  lady  who 
had  a  baby? — I  am  not  making  an  excuse    for    way- 
leaves. 

7930.  Is  it  not  rather  the  excuse  of  the  lady  who 
had  a  baby    and    pleaded   that   it   was  only    a    littv 
one? — If  you  talk   like  that  I   am   sure  we  shall  be 
here  a  long  time. 

7931.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Do  I  understand  you  are 
here   defending    royalty    rents    and    wayleaves  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

7932.  Do  you  think  that  at  Brodsworth  when  they 
were  paying  £18,000  of  rent  before  they  developed  it 
would  interfere  with  it  very  much? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would.     I  do  not  know  why  it  should.     I  do  not 
know  in  the  least  what  it  was. 

7933.  Do  you  know  they  are  paying  £45,000  royal- 
ties now? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.     It  means  a 
very  prosperous  concern. 

7934.  Does  that  not  affect  the  industry?— No. 

7935.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  cases  and  see  if  it  does 
not.     You  know  before  the  war  in  this  country  owing 
to  royalty  rents  we  were  paying  4s.  8d.  per  ton  for 
pig-iron? — I  know  nothing  about  pig-iron. 

7936.  Do  you  profess  not  vo?— I  know  a  .;ood  deai 
about  ooal  and  coal  rent-1 

7937.  Let    us   take    wayleaves.     Do   you    know   the 
Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — Yes,  by  name. 

7938.  Do  you  know  they  have  been  paying  at  the 
rate  of  £60,000  a  year  for  royalties? — No,  I  did  not 
know  it. 

7939.  Do    you    think    that   does    not    affect    it?— I 
should  think  it  must  be  a  prosperous  concern. 

7940.  The  shareholders  will  tell  you   it  is  not? — I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

7941.  Do  you  know  at  Haswell  Colliery  they  have  to 
pay  for  wayleaves  over  1^  acres,  £9,700?— A  wayleavo 
of  £9,700? 

7942.  Yes,  for  crossing  1-J-  acres  of  land? — I  should 
doubt  whether  they  do. 

7943.  You  come  from  Barnsley,  do  you  not? — Yes, 
wo  both  do. 

7944.  Do  you  know  they  are  selling  coal  at  £25  pel- 
foot  per  acre? — Lots  of  it. 

7945.  Close  to  Barnsley  now? — Yes. 

7946.  And  that  land  is  not  worth  £30  an  acre?— I 
can  quite  believe  that. 

7947.  And  still  you  justify  royalties  ? — Yes.     I  say  thai 
these  royalties  are  a  form  of  ownership  of  property  in 
England. 

7948.  If  we  had  an  idea  that  we  would  go  flying  so  per- 
fectly would  there  be  any  objection  to  having  a  royalty  on 
the  air  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  flying. 

7949.  Would   it   not   be  equally  objectionable? — You 
will  have  to  call  another  witness  as  to  that. 

7950.  You  will  admit  that  the  landlord  did  not   know 
the  coal  was  there  until  it  was  developed  ? — I  will  admit 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

7951.  Do  you  say  all  coalfields  have  beeu  developed  and 
bored  and  tested  at  the  royalty  owner's  expense  ? — No,  I 
do  not.     I  should  think  a  great  deal  of    the   coal    was 
worked  from  a  day-hole  to  start  with. 

7952.  I  am  speaking  of  where  there  is  a  shaft.     You 
must  not  burke  the  question.     Do  you  say  the  colliery 
owners  knew  coal  was  at  the  depth  it  is  to-day  until  it  wan 
tested  by  private   enterprise  ? — Until   it   was   tested   by 
private  enterprise  they  did  not  know  it,  of  course. 

7953.  So  that  they  did  not  know  really  their  v.ealth  ?— ' 
In  many  instances  they  did  not  know  their  wealth. 

7954.  And  you  are  here  to  advocate  this  ? — I  am   here 
to  defend  royalty  ownership. 

7955.  Even  in  opposition  to  the  miners'  claims? — In 
face  of  anything  you  may  tell  me. 

7956.  In  opposition  to  the  miners'  claims  ? — It  is  not 
in   opposition   to  the  millers'   claims. 
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r.  I  submit  to  yon  if  this  were  not  in  vogue ? 

—  You  would  get  Is.  Od.  motv  per  week  if  yon  took  the 
royalties  away  and  gave  it  to  the  miners. 

-.  Neve'r  mind  whether  it  is  Is.  6d.  or  6d.  Has  not 
the  man  who  goes  down  more  right  to  have  it  than  the 
man  who  did  not  put  il  there?  Has  be  not  a  perfect 
right  to  have  that  sixpence  ?— Certainly  not. 

•  3Jr.  Era,t  tt'illiauti  :  Do  yon  defend  wayleaves? 
— Certainly,  I  defend  them. 

7960.  Tonnage  wayleaves  ? — It  depends  upon  th' 
cumstances.     I  mean,  if  you  have  a  mansion  and  you  have 
a  certain  area  of  coal  belonging  to  your  estate,  say  •• 
acres,  and  a  neighbour  of  yours  has  300  acres  beyond  that 
and  the  abaft  is  on  yonr  estate,  and  bis  coal  is  brought 
through  your  old  workings  and  up  the  sbsft,  you  have  to 
tolerate  that  shaft  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  colliery 
for  so   much   longer   than   you   would   have   if  it  were 
confined   to   working  yonr  own   coal.      Now   a    colliery- 
chimney  is  not  an  attraction  to  an  estate.    It  may  be  as 
tall   ss   Nelson's   Mcnument,   but   it   U-haves  somewhat 

7961.  Have  yon  ever  known  a  colliery  chimney  on  au 
estate  without  something  being  paid  for  it  being  th 

•  'it  H<«ly*  .raelf 
as  representing  the  Mineral  Owners'  Aseociatii 

•  Is    the    Marquee*    of    Bate    a    me  in 

A 

t  a  member  ?- 

.1  yon  any  "!.• 

•  coming  in  ?— We  »nould  be  very  glad  to  have  him 

was  taxing  my  memory. 

7966.  Can  yon  give  us  any  information  abont  him  as  an 
outsider  1— About  the  Marquess  ? 

7967.  Yea,  about  the  royalty  he  receives  ?— No.  I  have 
i.1'  inf <>rmaii''ti  nlx'tit  Ism. 

7968.  II'  m  n..-.  th-  whol-  ..f  this 
subject  dealt  «:                   yal  Commission  which  made  a 
report  on  24th  March,  l"!vi  •  -It  waa. 

7969.  The  report  wss  a  unanimous  rv jiort,  was  it   • 

-lieve  so. 

the  Commission  there  waa  represented  men 
of  various  shades  of  opinion  and  clssee*  of 
Yea,  every  kind. 

: .  Lalioar  views  were  represented,  were  they  i. 
V   - 

.«  the  late  Lord  Macnaghten  a  member  < 
Commixion  :-     He  signed  the  report. 

And   the  report  contained  80  printed  page*?— 
Yes,  and  the  appendix 

:     I    think   the   Commission  sat   for  three   •  : 
years  taking  evidence  on  tbia  subject  f— Yea,  from 

A*  we  are  doing  it  in  three  or   four  minutes,  I 
will  I*  very  l.rief      Will  yon  look  at  the  second  < 
eonclnaioiis  in  the  recommendation*  of  the  Commissioner* 
on  page  7'J  so  a*  to  have  it  on  the  note  a  rd  an 

<ld  yon  read  the  aecond  recommendation  first  ? 
— Tea.    '•  Summary  of  conclaeions  and  recomnv 

•  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rovaltir*  h  . 

•  mi  with  the  general  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  th.  ngdom  or  with  the  export  trade 
in  coal  with  foreign  countries.'' 

7976.  Would  yon  read  paragraph  3  and  then  |*ragraph 

paragraph  3  is  "We  do  not  consider  that  the 

term*  and   condition*  under  which  tbeee  payment*  are 

made  are  generally  speaking  such  a*  t«>  require  interference 

•it  we  recommend  that  some  remedy  should 

•  a*e*  in  which  a  lease*  may  ted  by 
eaaaea  bey.           •      •  n  control  from  working  the  minerals 
he  baa  taken,  and  also  for  case*  of  certain  r 

the  assignment  and  rarrender  of  mineral  leases." 
paragraph  10  i*  :  "  As  regards  way  leave*,  we  are  of  o 

mineral  property  unreasonably  debarred 
Staining  acre**  to  the  nearnt  or  moat  conv. 
public  railway,  canal  or  port  on  fait  term*  or  f  r 
ing  underground  easements  on  fair  terms  ought  not  to  be 
••dy,  and  we  have  made  certain  sugges- 
tion* with  that  ol.j 

7977.  To  yonr  knowledge  has  any  action  been  tak 
•vrrnment  or  legwlatnre  of  thin  >•<•  •>  that 

report? — Ho  far  a*  royalties  are  concerned,  I  think 
Mr.  SiJmtf  Wrbb  :  For  way  leave*. 
Mr.  H    H  ur  nothing  baa  been4one on  the 

:•  ;••     ' 


r-l  Smillie  :  Is  your  Union  international  ? 
— International  !  No,  not  yet. 

'.  Have  you  any  members  from  Wales  in  it? — Yes. 

a  any  from  Scotland  ?— Yes. 
Then  it  is  international  ?— I  had  not  got  so  far 
as  that. 

Hut  it  is  international  ? — I  say  it  is  Great  Britain, 
•ii  ever  known  in  yonr  experience  the 
royalty  owner*  refusing  to  allow  development  of  their 
coal  ? — la  my  own  experience  1  have  known  of  a  royalty 
owner  who  was  an  elderly  lady  who  stood  out  for  a  price 
wlii<  h  she  thought  she  could  get  on  what  I  term  the 
Kotherbam  side  of  Sheffield  that  she  had  had  in  the 
BarnsKy  district,  and  the  coal  was  a  very  different  coal. 
The  same  seam,  the  Harnsley  bed,  i*  in  two  districts,  as 
yon  know,  but  it  has  a  different  value  on  the  Kotherharo 
vide  to  what  it  has  on  the  Barnsley  side  and  that  was  hung 
up  and  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

',  If  you  will  take  from  me  that  a  colliery  employ- 
ing abont  400  men  and  boys  was  stopped  because  of  a 
dispute  between  the  owner  of  th.  royalty  rent  and  tli, 
wner  for  a  penny  »  ton  and  all  the  nu-n  and  I>OY.* 
were  dismiued.  would  you  Kay  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  that  such  a  thing  should  take  plao. 
my  pnrvkw  altogether  ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

.  If  necessary,  i  will  put  in  the  '.  •.  t.  l>utllu\. 
it  to  you  ? — I  am  confining  myself  to  fa 

i  are  here  to  d-  ,h\    owners? — lam 

here  to  justify  the  existence  of  r 

.-••?  -They  are 
.ire  an  advantage  to  the  State. 

•  iy   that  if  you  can   shut   down  a  ' 
y  because  of  a  difference  of  one  penny  a  in  on  -.  h. 

was  that  case? 

798V.  It  was  in  the  I  .>trn-t  in  I-inarkshi: 

•   have  bet-n  U-f»r.-  I  »a>  i 

It  may  have  been  about  the  time  you  • 
but  have  th>-  royalty  owners  changed  their  upotn  xiutv  that 

.  I  think,  that  there  in  a   ; 

from  the  Crown.     Was  the  Crown  at  any  tiuu  in  tl< 
tory  of  tin-  'f  the  soil  ? — I  am  ' ' 

ing  myself  to  the  facts  and  paragraph   1  given   von   the 

I  you  answer  the  question  which  I  put.  please. 
That  i*  a  perfe«--  ^  Mime 

a  grair 

i  ',,..,  i  •       I  .! 

i-  not  know  ? 

— I  am  giving  evidence  on  'oath,  and  I  am  n  • 
answer  that.     I  say  I   do   not   know   in    i.  |.U    to   that 

799.'  not  know  win  I     .-land 

belonged  t«         '  I  do  not  know. 

.    7996.  You  have  cone  here  to  deft- : 
sayyoinlo  not  know  \ 

to  the  King  or  the  Queen  1   say 

there  were  huge  tracts  of  l.ui.l   which   did  at  tiling  I 
to  the  Crown. 

7997.  May  I  put  it  it  there  were  large  ti 

of  land  »r.,  l>v  preanmed  i 

of  the  people?— JL base  my  knowledge  of  it  upon  what 
I  have  bet;  I 

I  say  the 

•I  you  |.: 

as  we  call  it.  or  show;  :•.  fret-hold  h'Tedita- 

on  many  h 

aware  that  th      ' 
to  ask  witnenam  to  ]  •  thingn  as  that  ? — I  have 

' 

iml»'r  of  meinl" 

their  title*  to  the  land  which  yon  are  no 
I  say  that  I  am  confining  myself  to  paragraph  1  of  my 

• 

8001.  We  ait-  entitled  to  ask  you  or  the  royalty  owners 
to  produce  -.  to  the  land  and  the  mineral*  on 

•  they  take  royalties  ?— Yon  will  not  get  that.    That 
will  take  some  time. 

H002.  I  know  we  iball  not  get  it  because  it  is  not 
there? — I  think  we  could  convince  you  every  one  had  a 
satisfactory  title  if  you  had  time  to  go  in' 

8003.  Who  was  the  case  of  7he  (Juten  v.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  debated  before? 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  It  is  referred  to  in  the  Report  on 
Mining  Royalties. 

8004.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Is  it  not  very  probable  it 
would  be  finally  debated  before  the  people  who  claim  the 
right  to  own  royalty  rents  ?— I  do  not  think  so  necessarily. 

8005.  It  would   be  if   it  were  carried   to  the   highest 
Court  ?— It   would   be  debated    before   the   Chairman's 
predecessors. 

8006.  It  would  be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
the  highest  Court  ? — Yes. 

8007.  In  the  centre  of  the  very  people  whose  interest 
it  was  to  continue  to  hold  the  royalties.     Could  that  be 
considered   a   fair  Chamber  to  consider  matter  of   that 
kind  ? — I  am  here  to  give  you  facts,  but  not  to  enter  into 
things  that  happened  400  or  500  years  ago. 

8008.  Is  the   Duke  of   Hamilton   a   member  of   your 
Union  ?    I  take  it  yours  is  a  Trade  Union  for  the  defence 
of   your  members?— It  is  an  excellent  example  of   the 
force  of  union.    It  is  one  which  has  grown  up  recently. 

8009.  Is   the   Duke  of   Hamilton   a  member   of   your 
Union  ?— No. 


8010.  I  do  not  think  your  Union  is  anything  like  perfect 
is  it  ?— No. 

8011.  You  will  have  to  get  Mr.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  or  myself,  into  it  ? — I  know  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  not  ask  Mr.  Hodges  and  you  to 
come  in. 

8012.  We   will   hold  a  mass   meeting   of   landowners, 
because  we  are  able  to  deal  better  as  an  organised  body 
than  a  disorganised  mass.     You  do  not  think  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  is  a  member  ? — No.     We  are  a  young  associa- 
tion, and  but  for  something  of  this  sort  we  should  possibly 
not  have  sprung  into  prominence. 

8013.  It  looks  as  if  you  will  not  have  time  to  expand 
yonr  operations  ? — Perhaps,  if  we  die  young,  we  shall  not. 

8014.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie  :  May  I  put  a  question  ?    Some 
reference  has  been   made  to  the  obstruction  placed  by 
mineral  owners  on  getting  minerals.     Is  there  not  a  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  making  investiga- 
tion into  the  whole  question  of  the  acquisition  of  and 
valuation  of  laud  and  minerals  ? — Yes,  for  public  purposes 


(TJie  Witness  withdrew.) 

Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well  abreast  of  our  work. 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  mnrning  at  10.30.) 


FIRST    STAGE.— ELEVENTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  HTH   MARCH,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 

THE  HONOURABLE  MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in   the  Chair). 

MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 

MR.  R.   W.  COOPER.  MR.  ROBERT   SMILLIE 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM.  MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 

MR.  J.    T.    FORGIE.  MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 

MR.  FRANK   HODGES.  MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

SIR    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONEY.  MR.  EVAN   WILLIAMS. 

Sin  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE    (Assessor).      . 

MR.  H.  J.  WILSON    (Assessor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  MoNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  Gentlemen,  1  have  been  looking  into  the* 
evidence  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that 
to-night  we  need  not  sit  late.  To  morrow  the  Com- 
mission will  sit  till  about  one  o'clock  to  hear  evidence, 
and  after  the  adjournment  we  will  deliberate  privately. 
On  Monday  we  may  have  to  have  one  last  long  day, 
and  after  Monday  the  Commission  will  not  sit  to  hear 
evidence.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  shall  de- 
liberate as  to  what  our  Report  should  be. 

I  have  some  papers  to  circulate,  and  I  will  do  that 
at  once.  The  first  paper  I  have  is  a  paper  prepared 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Analysis  of  Tonnage 
and  Value  of  Sales  between  Inland  and  Export  for  the 
Quarters  ended  March,  June  and  September,  1918.* 

The  next  Table  bears  upon  that  one  also.  We  looked 
through  it  yesterday  and  saw  that  it  was  in  the  form 
wanted  :  Tonnage  Value  of  Output  divided  as  between 
Collieries  making  Profits  and  Collieries  making  Losses 
for.  the  Quarter  ended  the  30th  September,  1918.f 

The  next  Table  of  Statistics  is  one  prepared  at  Mr. 
Tawney's  request  for  the  County  of  Durham  for  the 
Quarter  ended  30th  September,  1918.  It  is  further 
particulars  of  the  cases  that  were  referred  to  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  under 
the  heading  of:  "  Particulars  of  42  cases  dealt  with, 
showing  the  Total  Cost  Per  Ton,  excluding  Royalties, 
by  margins  of  6d.,  and  the  Respective  Tonnages."  If 
you  look  at  the  second  of  the  two  pages  you  will  see 
them  all  set  out  there. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tawney :  And  the  total  profits. 


Chairman :  Xes,  quite  right.  You  will  see  the  pro- 
fits pe-r  ton.  You  will  see  the  number  of  those  that  are 
over  5s.  There  are  2  at  5s.,  2  at  5s.  3d.,  2  at  5s.  6d., 
1  at  5s.  9d.,  2  at  6s.  3d.,  1  at  6s.  9d.,  1  at  7s.,  1  at 
7s.  3d.,  1  at  7s.  6d.,  1  at  9s.,  1  at  10s.,  1  at  10s.  3d., 
1  at  10s.  9d.,  and  1  at  11s.  9d.  The  totals  are  set 
out,  and  you  will  see  what  the  total  tonnage  is.  That 
is  the  one  Mr.  Tawney  wanted. 

Now  the  next  document!  is  a  note  from  the  Scottish 
Office  upon  the  Statute  to  which  Mr.  Smlllie  referred, 
and  the  Statute  of  1592  translated.  I  think  I  will 
read  the  note  by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  old  Scottish 
Statutes  relating  to  minerals,  and  that  will  get  it 
before  the  Commission.  The  Act  1424,  Chapter  12,  of 
the  time  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  enacted  that :  "  If 
any  mine  of  gold  or  silver  be  found  in  any  lord's  lands 
of  the  realm,  and  it  may  be  proved  that  three  half 
pennies  of  silver  may  be  lined  out  of  the  pound  of 
lead,  the  Lords  of  Parliament  consent  that  such  mine 
be  the  King's,  as  is  usual  of  other  realms." 

The  note  says  :  — 

"  The  consent  thus  given  involves  the  acknowledg- 
ment that,   in  Scotland,  minerals   (other  than  gold 
or  silver)   were   not  inter  regalia   (i.e.,  within  the 
Crown  rights)   hut  passed  without  express  mentior 
in    a   charter,    ?._?    the    common    law    of    the    Ian 
This  was  indeed  laid  down  by  the  old  institution;: 
writers  as  the  law  of  Scotland,  coal  being  include 
among  the  minerals  which  so  passed." 


1  See  Appendix  15.  f  See  Appendix  16  and  Appendix,  page  240.  %  See  Appendix;57. 
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Now  cornea  the  Act  to  which  Mr.  Snullie  referred 
and  of  which  there  a  a  translation  given:  — 

'•  The  Act,  1593,  cap.  31  (temp.  James  VI.  of 
••  Scotland)  was  an  attempt  to  assert  the  prerogative 
"  as  extending  not  merely  to  gold  and  silvi-r,  but  alsc 
••  to  '  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  whatsoever  metals 
•'  and  minerals.'  Coal  is  not  mentioned  in  it. 
"  although  it  wan  a  familiar  subject  of  commerce  in 
"  Scotland  for  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The 
"  leases  to  foreign  adventurers  which  had  led  to  the 
••  abases  recited  in  the  Act  were  teases,  not  of  coal, 
"  but  of  precious  minerals  or  other  ores.  It  has  never 
"  been  suggested,  either  by  text-writers  or  in  judicial 
"  exposition,  that  the  Act  brought  coal  within  the 
"  category  of  annexed  minerals,  or  threw  any  doubt 
"  on  the  rule  of  the  common  law  which  excluded  it 
"  from  regalia.  Whatever  may  have  been  intended 
"as  to  its  effect,  the  Act  remained  nnprinted,  and 
"  must  hare  been  little,  if  at  all,  put  into  force,  for  it 
"  was  actually  unknown  in  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the 
"  time  of  Craig  (1650)  and  Stair  (1680).  Proceeding 
"  on  the  assumption  that  the  metals  named  had  been 
"  originally  annexed  to  the  Crown,  the  A/*  purported 
"to  '  dissolve '  them  (i.e.,  detach  them  from  the 
irn),  and  establish  a  procedure  by  which  the 
.j;  should  grant  out  the  metals  in  question  to  all 
"  freeholders  within  whose  land,  they  were  found, 
v  paying  »  tenth  part  yearly  as  royalty ;  and,  if 
"  the  freeholders  failed  in  working  them,  should  thm 
"  lease  them  to  others.  The  Act  never  appears  in 
"  decisions  in  the  Scottish  Court*  until  late  in  the 
"  ftnt  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  then 
"  construed  in  entitling  the  freeholder  to  demand 
"  grant,  and  not  merely  as  authorising  the  King  to 
"  make  one,  and  as  being  limited  in  iu  operation  to 
•'  the  working  of  mines  royml — i.«.,  the  mines  of  gold 
"  and  silver  which  in  1434  the  Lords  of  Parliament 
'•  has  consented  should  be  the  King'*." 

That  is  the  note  of  the  Lord  Advocate  under  date 
llth  March.  1918.  The  Statute  is  well  worth  perusal 
because  a.  Mr  Smillie  pointed  out.  it  contains  other 
portions  bearing  on.  if  I  m.y  so  call  it,  the  social 
side  of  the  qoeition ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Smillie  will 
draw  further  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  a  most 
interesting  Act  of  Parliament. 

Jfr.  Bobtrt  Smillit:  Sir.  I  have  requested  you  this 
morning  to  get  a  copy  of  Hansard  for  90th  Jnlv 

Cloirma* :  Yes,  Mr.  Sroillie  was  good  enough  to  d« 
that.  I  have  nent  for  it  and  Mr.  Smillie  shall  have 
it  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour.  Then  Mr.  Tawney 
has  asked  me  to  get  a  report  of  Tht  Qut'n  v.  Tn- 
DM*«  of  ltor*k*mt>'rtn*d.  I  have  sent  to  the  Bsr 
Library  for  that  and  that  will  be  here  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

Mr  want  to  call  attention  to  the 

fart  that  thi-  old  Act  nay*,  "  AD  metal*  and  minerals." 
snd   all   i.  legislation     refers    to    coal    as 

nerab." 
>rma»:    Yes.  yon  are  quite  right  a*  to  that. 

Mr.  S.  It  '    'o  not  know  whether  it  might 

not  be  of  some  amutanc«  to  the  Commission   it 
would  be  good  enough  to  call  attention  to  a  case  in 
1875  reported  in  the  Scottish  Law  Reporter  of  Lord 
Brtodabtonr  v.  Jamtwn  and  to  the  prolocutor  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary  in  that  case. 

Chairman :    Yen,   I    will   do   that.     I    am   obliged    to 

'ooper  who  has  »ent  for  and  obtained  a  report  of 

vse       It   was    tried    on    1'itli    June.    1-7".    at    the 

<nit  of   the    Karl   r>t  ' 'inr  v.    Jamt»nn.   where 

this     Statute     was    dismissed    and     an     opinion    or 

prolocutor  given  by  the  Lord  Ordinary. 

Mr.   H.  W.  Cooper:   It  was  affirmed  by  the  Upper 

D.vi-i.  n 

•  rman  Yes.  Mr.  Cooper  has  very  kindly  got 
the  report  I  will  pa**  it  round,  and  we  will  draw 
tttention  to  it  later  on 

n     fl     T  Vfsv   I   a*k   for   an    analysis. 

this  of  coal-mine*  in  Durham  which  has  been 
the  font   of  production    and    profit*   in 
Mrf 

i :   Yes.  certainly,  we  will  try  and  jret  that. 

Vow  I  propone  ne»t,  in  order  that  it  may  tret  on  the 

Pfote«,   to  read  a   Memorandum   from   the  Rcgistrr  of 

•  k     fompsniea.      Some-  .•.      dated 

12th    March,    und    signed    by    Mr.    Birt'e*.    one   of   the 


'  I     have    obtained     from     the     Inland     Revenue 

•  Authorities  lists  of  all  the  Companies  engaged  in  Coal 

•  .Mining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  ascertained 
'  from  the  files  the  number  of  shareholders  in  each 
'  Company    registered    here    as    shown    in    the    last 
'  Annual  Return.     I  have  also  ascertained  from  the 
'  Registrar  ol  Companies  at  Edinburgh,  the  number 
'  of  shareholders  iu  the  Companies  engaged  in  Coal 
'  Mining  in  Scotland  and  registered  there,  and  from 
'  the  Assistant  Registrar  at   Dublin,  the  number  of 
'  shareholders  in  the  one  Irish  Coal  Mining  Company. 

I    append    the   results  for  each   of   the  six   Coal 
Mining  areas  of  the  Homo  Office  classification.' 

Companies     Engaged  in 
engaged  in    Coal  Mining 
Coal  Mining      &  Allied 
only.  Industries. 

Share-  Share- 

holders,        holders. 
(1)  Mines  in  Scotland: 

Companies      registered      at 

Edinburgh  10,352  11,183 

Companies     registered     at 

London       21  — 

M.-*  ln    Northern  Dvn.  ...        1,609  i!7,t>36 

(3)  Mines  in  Yorks  and  North 

Midland    Dvn.  4.;Ckl  16,9»3 

(4(  Mine*  in  Lancashire,  North 

I.*  and    Ireliu. 
Companies   registered    at 

London  ...       1,839  3,850 

On   Dublin   register  40 

ltd    Wales     ...       8,403  37,068 

(6)  Midland       and       Southern 

Mines  10,684  •<„,- 


Total    for    United    Kingdom 


37.310 


94,723 


Then  the  official  goes  on  to  say.    ••  1  should  point 
'  out  that  whore  the  same  person  holds  shares  in  I 
'  than  one  company  he  has  been  counted  more  than 
'  once  in  the  above  totals,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
'  holdings  in  the  names  of  more  than  one  person  the 
'  joint  holding  has   for   the   purpose  of   this   retut.i 
'  been  reckoned  as  one.     The  above  return,  as  it  pur- 
•  |>orU,  relatea  to  the  number  of  shareholders,   and 
'  does  not  of  course  include  debenture  holders,  as  to 
'  the  number  of  which  there  is  no  information  avail- 
able in  this  Office." 
For  what  it  is  worth  I  circulate  that. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    I  should  like  to  ask  this:    It  is 
said  that  this  purports  to  relate  to  the  number  of 
shareholders,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it 
doe*  not.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  only  refers  to  the 
number  of  entries,  and  it  is  admitted  that  out  of  the 
1,500  companies  there  must  be  an  enormous  number 
of  duplicates.     I   want   to  point  out  something  else. 
I  nboiifd  like  to  have  this  official  here,   if  necessary, 
because  I  have  reason  to  suspect  thai  he  has  not  only 
added  all  the  separate  companies  one  to  another,  td. 
1,600  companies,    to  make   this   very   small    totsi    of 
1    buL_a»  a  matter  of  fact  I  fancy  he  has  put 
down  separately,  as  separate  shareholders,  holdc-a  of 
preference    shares    and    ordinary    shares    and    <"or\ 
other  variety  of  shares. 

Jfr.  Arthur  Balfour:    Had  not  we  better  nav. 
official  here  and  ask  him  that?     It  is  no  use  ».<wumin  • 
that. 

Chairman:   Very  well. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:    Mr.  Balfour  asked  for  a  copy 
of   the   balance-sheet  of   the   Miners'    Federation.     I 
propose  to  give  him  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Mine,™' 
Federation  for  1013  to  10H.  and  I  would  like  to  ask, 
as  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo,  that  Mr.  Balfour  present 
the  Commission  with  n  balance-sheet  of  the  National 
Federation  of   British   Industries,   showing  ho« 
money   is  subscribed   both    with   regard   to   ijs    secret 
propaganda   fund   and   it*  general   fund. 
Chairman  :  What  do  yon  say  to  that,  Mr.  Balfonr? 
Jfr.  Arthur  Balfour:  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  th.> 
Nations!  Federation  of  British  Industrie*  reprenentn- 
but,   no  doubt,  it  will  be  sent  you  if  it  is  asked 
for. 

I'     It     Ta\rnf>r    Could    we   not    have   n   similar 
statement  by  the  British  Oommonwenlf  li  T'nion  s|,,,n- 
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ing  the  amount  subscribed  and  the  amount  applied  for 
political  purposes? 

Mi-.  Kvuii  Williams:  1  ask  for  a  similar  return  for 
the  Independent  Labour  Party. 

Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney:  That  is  quite  public. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  Prim- 
rose League. 

Mr.  It.  II.  Tawney:  We  must  draw  the  lino  some- 
where. 

Chairman :  Yes,  we  must  draw  the  line  both  in 
numbers  and  time.  You  will  remember  March  20th  ! 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  think  Mr.  Hodges'  is  a 
reasonable  request. 

Chairman :   Yes. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  British  Blue  Book  on  German  Taxation, 
Command  Paper  7450,  where  there  is  a  statement 
which  was  challenged  last  night,  and,  therefore,  I 
want  the  official  evidence. 

Chairman:  Very  well,  if  you  give  it  to  me  I  will  see 
that  it  comes. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie  :  Can  you  say  what  progress  we 
are  making   towards   a   return  of  the  percentage  of- 
profits  ? 

Chairman:  I  believe  that  is  nearly  ready  and  that 
you  will  have  it  first  thing  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Then  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
•  t:on  to  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  many  of 
the  newspapers  saying  that  the  Mineral  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  invited  communication  from 


royalty  owners  with  a  view  to  collective  representation 
and  anybody  having  any  information  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Pawsey.  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Pawsey  to  hand  in  a  list  of  their  members  and 
contributions. 

I'll  airman:  If  Mr.  Pawsey  is  here  I  will  ask  him. 

Mr.  I'liirxcy :    I  am  here,  Sir. 

Chairman:  Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Pawsey :  Certainly. 

Chairman:  On  Monday  next? 

Mr.  Pawsey :  Yes. 

Sir  Jj.  Chiozza  Money:  On  one  other  point,  there 
is  the  request  I  made  before  the  disclosure  of  certain 
documents  containing  -information  and  containing  con- 
clusions given  to  His  Majesty's  Government  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  enquiry. 

Chairman :  I  have  already  asked  for  that.  I  under- 
stand that  certain  reports  like  the  report  which  was 
made,  I  believe,  on  the  rise  of  wages  and  certain  other 
matters  of  that  sort  were  before  them.  I  am  having 
a  list  made. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes,  and  I  particularly  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  they  had  been  supplied  with  official 
information.  It  is  that  official  information  we  desire 
to  have. 

Chairman:  Quite  right.  That  is  the  official  infor- 
mation we  want  to  get  ourselves. 

Now,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Dickinson  to  come  back  because 
some  members  of  the  Commission  want  to  ask  him 
some  questions. 


Mr.   ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON,  Recalled. 


8015.  Chairman:    Will   you   take   the  figures    from 
what    you    have    put    in    to-day    and    just    explain 
them,    please?— -The  first  one  is   an   analysis  of   ton- 
nage and  value  of   sales  between   inland   and   export 
for  the  quarters  ended  March,   June  and  September, 
1918.*     Those  show  the  tonnage  sold  in  each  of  the 
districts  of  the  country,  inland  and  export,   and  the 
average    prices    received    for    each    of    those    three 
quarters.      I    think    perhaps    it    will    be   sufficient   if 
I    read    out    the    totals.     For    the    quarter    ending 
March    31st,    1918.    31    million    tons    odd    were    sold 
inland   at    18s.   7{A.;    and    9,200,000    tons   export   at 
24s.  5-8d.     That  is  40,000,000  tons  and  the  output  for 
that  quarter  was  between  50,000,000  and  60,000,000,  so 
that  it  includes  roughly  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put.    In  the  June  quarter  the  corresponding  figures 
were:— inland   28,000,000  tons  odd   at  18s.   9d.,   and 
exports  just  under  10,000,000  tons  at  25s.  7^d.    That  is 
just  about  the  same  proportion  again.    In  September 
the  figures    are    22,800,000    inland    at    22s.    8d.    and 
9,750,000  export  at  31s.  l-86d.     That  is  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  tonnage  for  that  quarter. 

8016.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  What  about  the  balance 
of  the  tonnage.     What  has  become  of  it? — We  have 
not  tabulated   that.     There  are   a  great  many   cases 
in  which  people  did  not  state  how  much  was  inland 
and    how   much    export   and    they    put    it    together. 
I'hey  said  they  could  not  get  it  out,  so  that  it  is  not 
hiciuded   in  the  returns,  and  we  have  taken   all  the 
returns   which   did    show   those   figures.      The  inland 
price  will  bo  about  the  same  all  over  the  country,  and 
there  is  probably  not  very  much  more  export. 

8017.  Sir   Thomas  Royden :    I   observe   a   very  con- 
siderable disparity  between  the  export  prices  and  the 
inland   prices  of   coal   in   these  different  periods.     It 
occurs    to   me    that   there    is    a  very    large   figure    of 
profits   that   were   made   out   of   the  industry   by  the 
Government    and    to    some    extent    by    the    colliery 
owners    and  which   were  really   made  out   of   foreign 
trade  and  not  out  of  the  domestic  trade  at  all? — As 
I   stated   at  the   time,   a   good   deal   of   profit   comes 
from  the  export  trade  undoubtedly. 

8018.  N/>t  the  whole  of  it?— I  should  not  think  the 
whole    of    it.      Take    the    September    quarter        The 
inland  price  is  22s.  S-05d.  and  the  average  price  for 
the  whole  quarter  was  24s.  9d.,  so  that  it  is  2s.  a  ton. 
The  profits  in  that  quarter  were  3s.  10d.,  so  that  if 
the  whole   of   the  coal  had  been  sold   at  the  inland 
price  I  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  profits 


would  have  been  about  Is.  lOd.  if  there  had  been  iv 
exports  at  all. 

8019.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   As  compared  with  Is.   in 
the    1913-14    year? — No,    it    is    not   quite    the    same. 
This   is  on  the   disposable  basis.   You   would  have  to 
make   a   slight   allowance   for   that.     3s.    lOd.    is   the 
profit  as  shown  by  our  returns  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 30th  September,   1918. 

Sir  Thomas  Royden:  I  was  more  concerned  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  the  foreigner  who  was  paying 
for  the  profit  or  the  domestic  trade. 

8020.  Mr.  R.   W.  Cooper:    Would  you  give  us  the 
information    (it   is   rather    difficult  to   do   it  on   the 
spur  of  the  moment)   with  regard  to  each  quarter:' 
Take   the   March   quarter,    and   kindly   compare   this 
morning's  paper   with  your   Table   2a   of   the   March 
quarter    which    shows    the    average    cost    per    ton?-- 
Taking  the  same  figures  for  the  March  quarter? 

8021.  Yes.      Would    you    take    inland    first?— The 
inland  price   as  shown  on   the   table   just   put   in   is 
18s.  7Jd.     The  average  proceeds  of  sale  for  the  whole 
country  were  19s.   7d.,   so  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  a  shilling  there. 

8022.  That  is  not  my  point.     I  want  you  to  give 
me   the   18s.    7-24d.    which   you   just   mentioned   and 
then  to  give  the  total  cost.     Look  at  Item  13  of  your 
March  statement? — Yes,  the  total  cost  is  17s.  4d. 

8023.  That  is  for  the  inland.     Before  we  leave  the 
March  quarter,  will  you  give  the  quantity  for  inland? 
— The  quantity  for  inland  was  31  million  tons  odd. 

8024.  Would  you  give  me  the  quantity  for  export? 
—9,200,000  odd. 

802o.Will  you  take  the  June  quarter  and  give  me 
the  average  price  for  the  inland? — ISs.  9-ld. 

8026.  And  the  tonnage? — 28  million  odd. 

8027.  Will  you   give   me  the   average  cost   for   the 
June  quarter  for  the  whole  country? — 18s.     That  is 
excluding  royalties,  by  the  way. 

8028.  Is  it?— Yes. 

8029.  Oh,  no?— 18s.   excludes   royalties. 

8030.  Look     at    Item     18P— Yes,     but    Item  14    is 
"  Profits,    including   interest    and    royalties."        The 
cost,    including   royalties,    is   18s.   7d.  for  the   March 
quarter. 

8031.  As  long  as  it  is  taken  the  same  way  in  eacf 
case   it   does   not   signify  much? — It    is   18s.    without 
royalties  to   June. 

8082.  What  do  you  compare  with  the  18s.  9d.  sell- 
iiif*  price- the  18s.  or  the  18s.  7d.?— 18s.  9d.  is  the 
inland  selling  price. 


*  See  Appendix  1,5. 
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8083.  What   ia  the  price  of   that  to  arrive  at   the 
profit  per  ton  left  to  the  coalowner  ?— Itie.   7d. 

8064.  Going  back    to    the    March    quarter,     what 
should  be  the  figure  to  show  profit  to  the  coalownet  .- 
lid. 

.  It  ought  to  be  17s.  lid.  as  against  Ids.  7u  , 
and  fur  the  June  quarter  18s.  7d.  as  against  18s.  9d. 
Would  >ou  kindly  give  us  the  inland  price  for 

nber?-  22s.  S'Ood. 
8036.  What  is  the  total   tonnage  ?— 23,823,000 

8087.  Would  you  give  me  the  working  cost  per  ton 
in  the  same  way  as  you  have  given  it  nie  in  the  nth.  r 
cases?— 21s.   IJd.,  including  royalties. 

8088.  What  have  you  left  to  the  coalowner  out  <•! 
the    inland    for    the    September   quarter,    which    is 
2^,800,000?— Is.  GJd. 

8089.  That  is  oat  of  the  22s.  3-06d.  ?— Yes. 

8040.  Now,  lot  us  pass  in  review  the  exports  in  the 
same    way.       Take     toe    March    quart,  r        I  hat    in 
9.217,000  tons  and  the  price  is  24s.  5-8d. 

8041.  Of  course  the  working  expenses  would  be  the 
tame?— Yes, 

8042.  That  is  17«.  lid.     Now  take  the  June  quarter, 
export?— That  is  9,900,000  tons  odd  and  the  pr 

25s.  7-69d. 

8043.  What   is  the  September   quarter  ?-  9,760,000, 
and  the  price  is  31s.  l-86d. 

8044.  I  should  like  to  have  this  on  the  notes,  and 
I  want  clearly  before  us  the  profit  left  to  the  coal- 
owner  for  each  of  those  quarter*  per  ton  ont  < 
export  trade.     I  take  the  inland  and  export  for  each 
quarter.     What  is  the  March  quarter?     The  profit  on 

amount  of  tonnage  of  9,217,000  in  the  March 
quarter,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  rovaltimi. 
wo«Jd  be  6s  7d. 

8045.  What  was  it  on  the  31  million  tons  for  the 
same  quarter   inland?     fid. 

8046.  Now,  will  you  take  the  Juno  quarter-     What 
was  it  on  the  export  of  9,900,000?     7»   Ofd. 

8047.  What  was  it  on  the  28  millions  inland?— Jnst 

8048.  Now,    will   you   take    it    for    the    September 
quarter?    What  was  it  oa  U*  expor*  of  9,760,000? 
10s.  Old. 

8049.  What  waa  it  on  the  inland  of  22,823" 

Is.  r, . 

900  i'kioi»a  Monty-..  Would  yon  res 

figures  across  again?— Yw.     For  the  quarter  ending 
31st  March,  1918,  the  profit  on  inland  .ale.  was  «d 
and  on  export  fls.  7d. 

8061.  Mr    I:    II     -      ;          Are  you  sure  about  the 
March  inland  figure  betng  right?     Is  it  not  . 

too  low?— The  wiling  price  was  17s.  8  24d. 

8062.  N    it    not    8d.    instead   of   6d.?     Yes.     I   had 
better  read  thii  all  ont  again.     For  the  quarter  end- 
lit  March,  profit  on  the  inland  tonnage  vj..  and 

M»rt  fls.  7d.  For  the  quarter  ending  Jane  30th, 
inland  IJd.  and  export  7s.  For  the  quarter  ending 

nber.   inland    1«.  ff^d.,   and   export    H- 
think  I  outfht  to  mention  here  that  I  would  not  like 
to  be  certain  that  thi.  really  reflected  the  state  of  th. 
whole  country,  bscanse  if  yoo  take  the  averse. 
of  the  M»rrh  qnsrter  the  average  price  of  sales  was 
19s.  7d.  as  compared  with  sn  inland  price  • 
Therefore  the  export  price  distributed  over  the  rest 
of  the  trade  only  meant  a  shilling  n  ton      The.  real 

••  to  take  is  that  Is.  a  ton  off  the  profit  in  that 
«,nart«T  and  the  balance  would  be  the  profit  of  the 
inland  trade. 

8063.  The  net  remit  is  that  the  average  profit  for 

at  any  rate  in  th.  irters 

•' '  mtmtl  •  •!  M  ivih  m\   -  ••  i& 

>••  iotia  Monty :    Is  that  not  merely  became 
««rd   to   the   export    trade,    fined    «i,r|, 
«urh  a  price  for  the  inln 

am  onlv  s«kincr  on  the 
figures. 


Mr.    £IM»   Williams:    The  price  of   export   coal    is 
without  reference  to  that.     That  is  not  fixed  by  the 
1'ine  ol  Coal  Limitations  Act. 
•^ir  L.  L'hwzzu  Muntj:  I  mean  the  additions. 
\\' it  n<  i*  :   There,  is  another  point.     It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult  to  iolkm    these  ligures  quickly.     1  have  left  out 
in  those  proliis  miscellaneous  receipts  of  about  3d.  a 
ton  all  the  way  through  which  are  not  deducted  from 
the  cost. 

Then   the   miscellaneous 
Fed  the  result  of  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  co.il:- — No,  but  they  are  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  colliery  company. 

.  But    they   might   assist.     They   are   things  in 
•  tion  with  coal:-  -There  are  wagon  rente,  which 
are  one  of   the,  chief   items,   and  that  has  connection 
with   coal.     Then   t  ge  rents  and   bank 

interest  <•.  .mil   tl,m_-   •  i    ih:it  sort — not  in- 

vestments.    It  is  3d.  a  ton  generally. 

8066.  It  is  a  small  msi  joint  ought  to  be 

made  clear,  because  1  do  not  want  this  to  be  mis- 
leading. Take  the  March  quarter.  The  average 
selling  price  for  the  whole  country  on  the  tabulated 
CMM  there,  which  are  about  N'i  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  was  19i.  7-y.i.l.  Now  the  inl.ind  price  for  the 
March  quarter  on  the  cases  we  have  tabulated,  which 
of  coarse  are  a  much  smaller  percentage,  was 
18s.  7-24d.  I !  lore  the  effect  ;ort  trade 

on  the  average  prices  for  the  whole  quarter  wag  1". 
a   ton.       If  you  knock  off    tho    expert     trade,     pi- 
sumsbly    it   would    hn\  •     profits    by    .1 

shilling  a  ton.        Id- •    :•.:•    the   p-.-r-  excluding  ex- 
•rade,   after   (>aying   royultu-.i,    instead  of  being 
1.%.    ll^d.,    would   have    been   lljd.     In    that   case    it 
hat  3d. 

I    und<*ntand  the  iea'.t   nith   in 

Table  .'la.  the  March  quarter,  is  not  iho  same  tonnage 
as  in  the  summary? — Xo,  it  is  a  (mailer  tonna. 

In  a  number  of  ca.-es  the  ow  nor*  did 

!••    the    sales    bctwe-  •     ,<t\<\     inland. 

*  to  do  so.        They   said   thpy 

do  so,  but  I  have  told  them   this  inorOrng 

iiave  to  il 

'  .  IrtHur  Hat/our:  You  -aid  in  the  March 
quarter  it  was  lljd..  d«dnctini;  the  -hilling.  Could 
you  gire  us  the  other  «,  In  -I  MI-'  tin- 

arorage  selling  price  for  :h.  -.<  n  •.•  of  the  case.-i 
tabulated,  which  ara  84  per  cent,  ot  the  tots),  was 
20s  2d.,  as  against  an  average  inland  price  on  the 
tabulated  cases  in  the  second  St..  •*.  Od. 

That  in  a  difference  of  Is.  6d.,  so  that  the  profit  there 

•  •n  the  inland. 

>rman:    Mr.    Dickinson    is    not    here  for  fresh 
cross  t  lamination,   but     only     just     to    explain     hi* 
figures.       We  have  already  taken  an  hour  this  morn- 
It  i<  unfortunate  we  have 
had  one  side  cross-examining  already. 

:ll  now   have  tin-  other   »ide.   and 
I   will  begin  with  \ 

'u'ojgi  AT"  •  i      I   think    Mr.   Dickinton  hn- 
'    tt-jwa^r    which    perhaps  covers    the    whole 
••I.     We    have    the   other  table    which  seenn    to 
I  understand   Mr.   Dickin- 
son's new  estimate  wax  given  to  found  a  calculation 
••    cost    per    ton    of    granting    the     miners' 
derm  ild    thin    !«•    n    ronveni-  nt    to 

have  this?  It  i-  much  more  important  than  any- 
thing ehe  we  can  address  ourselves  to. 

8069.   Chairman:    (To  thr  U'ifn««  i  Have  you  that1 
—Yes,  I  think  I  have  it  t 

-rm/in:    Then   we   nill   circulate   it,   and   I   will 
M.       I)  .  !;:' 

Nfr 

rhe  Durham   taliln? 
Chairman  :   I  do  not  think  he  ha* 

'•"•":    I    would   only    lit-  that    the   one 

'•    «»«   put   in   before  should   be  withdrawn    and 
•  luted   for  it. 


(TKt  Witnen  vilhdrr 
<'h,n>man      \,,w   I   nill  en||  Mr.   Strnkar 
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Mr.    W.   STEAKJSR,    Sworn   and   Examined. 


8060.  Chairman :    I  think  you  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  Northumberland   Miners'   Association,   a  member 
of  the  Coal  Controller's  Advisory  Committee,   and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain? — That  is  so. 

8061.  I  propose  to  do  with  you  what  I  have  done 
with  the  other  witnesses,  namely,  to  read  your  proof, 
and  then  to  leave  the  Commissioners  to  ask  you  any 
questions.     This  is  a  very   important  proof,   because 
it  places  before  the  Commission  and   the  public  the 
Miners'    Federation    of    Great  Britain's    view    as    to 
nationalisation,    and  we   shall   hear   from   this   proof 
what   the  claim   of   the   miners,    generally   speaking, 
is.     You  are  here  to  speak  to  the  nationalisation  of 
miners  and  minerals  under  certain  heads? — Yes. 

8062.  Thev       are:        "1.  Miners'       Demand       for 
Nationalisation.      2.  A    Profitable    National     Invest- 
ment.    3.  Saving  in  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Coal. 
4.  Saving  in  the  Retail  Distributon  of  Coal.     6.  Loss 
of  Small  Coal  Underground.     6.  Loss  of  Coal  in  Thick 
Seams.    7.  Loss  of  Coal  left  as  Barriers.    8.  Improved 
Methods    of    Production.     9.  Development     of     New 
Mining    Districts.     10.  Benefit    to    the    Miner.     11. 
Competition.     12.  Housing     under      Nationalisation. 
13    Adminstration    and    the    Avoidance     of     Bureau- 
cracy."— Yes. 

8063.  Your  proof  proceeds:  — 

"Miners'  Demand  for  Nationalisation.— (a)  For 
many  years  this  question  has  been  in  the  very 
forefront  of  miners'  demands.  In  1912  a  '  National- 
isation of  Mines  and  Minerals  Bill  '  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Labour  Party, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Miners'  Federation, 
(b)  Since  that  time  thought  has  been  growing  and 
maturing  on  the  subject,  so  that  now  the  miners 
axe  not  only  asking  for  Nationalisation,  but  also 
for  joint  control  of  the  mines,  (c)  Miners  have 
long  suspected  the  profiteering  in  coal  by  the  coal- 
owners,  coal  distributors  and  the  Government,  and 
have  felt  very  bitter  at  the  way  in  which  public 
opinion  has  been  manufactured  against  their  de- 
mands by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  the  real 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

(d)  Especially  do  they  feel  bitter  at  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  spent  thoiisands  of  pounds'  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  miners  to  throw  over  their 
leaders,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of,  at  the 
same     time,     condemning      unauthorised     strikes. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  Government's  action,  others 
took   up    the    same    cry.     Among   these  were    Coal 
Owners  and  other  coal  profiteers.     There  was  also 
another  party  calling  itself  the  '  Workers'  Patriotic 
League  '  which  spread  pamphlets  broadcast  for  the 
same  purpose.     This  mtist  have  cost  a  lot  of  money ; 
but  where  it  came  from  I  don't  know — certainly  not 
from  the  workers.      (/)  The  revelations  since  this 
inquiry    commenced    have    confirmed    the    Miners' 
suspicions  and  opened  the  people's  eyes,  so  that  it 
is  useless  to  ask  the  Miners  to  withdraw  their  notices 
without  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Nation- 
alisation   by    the    Government.     The    arrangements 
for  the  application  of  the  principle  will  take  con- 
siderable  time,   but  the  principle   ought  to  be   ac- 
cepted at  once. 

"  A  Profitable  National  Investment. — From  the 
best  authorities  on  capital  invested  in  the  Coal 
Mining  industry,  I  find  that  it  amounts  to  about 
10s.  per  ton  on  one  year's  output.  This  was  con- 
firmed the  other  day  by  Dr.  Stamp,  when  he  gave 
this  capital  as  £135!000,000,  which  equals  about  10s. 
per  ton,  as  I  have  said.  From  figures  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  for  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
quiry, we  learn  that  the  not  profit  was  in  the  year : 
—1913:  £13,000,000,  equalling  Is.  per  ton,  or  10  por 
cent,  on  capital  invested ;  1914 :  £15,000,000,  equal- 
ling; Is.  4*d.  per  ton,  or  13-75  per  cent;  1915: 
£21,500.000.  equalling  Is.  8d.  per  ton,  or  16'66  per 
cent. ;  1916 :  £37,800,000,  equalling  2s.  lid.  per  ton, 
or  29-16  per  cent:  1917:  £27,750.000,  equalling 
2s.  2?,d.  per  ton,  or  22-08  per  cent;  1918:  Estimated 
on  the  output  during  quarter  ending  September. 
688.000,000  equalling  3s.  6M.  per  ton,  or  35-41  per 


"  As  the  price  for  the  September  quarter  was 
much  higher  than  the  two  preceding  quarters, 
3s.  6£d.  will  be  too  high  for  the  whole  year,  based  on 
these  figures;  but  as  price  was  rising  very  sharply 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  December 
quarter  would  show  a  much  larger  profit,  so  that 
3s.  6^d.  will  be  too  low,  based  on  the  December 
quarter's  figures.  The  output  during  the  last 
quarter  was  probably  also  increased,  so  that  3s.  6^d. 
probably  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  whole 
year. 

"  Note. — Pithead  price :  First  half  of  the  year, 
20s.  per  ton ;  September  quarter,  24s.  lOd.  per  ton. 
And  still  going  up,  owing  to  sales  to  Neutrals. 

"  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profit 
for  coal  sold  has  gone  up  since  the  War  commenced 
by  three  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  previous  to 
the  War,  and  yet  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  advance  in  Miners'  wages  has  caused  tht 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

"  Summarising  the  profit  per  ton  for  the  fou. 
clear  years  of  the  AVar,  and  striking  an  average  iu 
proportion  to  output,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
\ve  have: — In  1915,  we  had  253  million  tons  at 
Is.  8d.  per  ton  profit.  In  1916,  we  had  256-5 
million  tons  at  2s.  lid.  per  ton  profit.  In  1917,  we 
had  248'5  million  tons  at  2s.  2^d.  per  ton  profit. 
In  1918  (estimated)  230  million  tons  at  3s.  6Jd.  per 
ton  profit. 

"  Working  these  profits  out  in  proportion  to  out- 
put for  each  year,  we  get  an  average  profit  during 
the  war  of  2s.  6'76d.,  or  25-63  per  cent,  on  capital 
invested.  If  the  same  rate  of  profits  continues  and 
the  Mines  were  purchased  by  the  issue  of  Coal  Mines 
Stock  to  the  present  owners,  carrying  an  interest 
equal  to  War  Loan,  say  5  per  cent.,  there  would  be 
a  profit  of  over  20  per  cent.,  which  means  that  in 
five  years  the  purchase  price  would  be  paid  off,  out 
of  profits.  If  the  present  rate  of  profit  continues, 
the  purchase  price  would  be  paid  off  in  slightly  over 
three  years.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  had  the 
mines  been  nationalised  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  same  profit  realised,  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year  the  purchase  price  would  have  been 
completely  cleared  off.  In  addition  to  the  above 
profits,  there  are  the  royalties,  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  Nation.  These  equal,  at  present, 
about  6Jd.  per  ton,  or  over  5  per  cent,  on  capital. 
There  are  also,  in  addition,  the  profits  on  by-pro- 
ducts which  I  have  not  put  in.  Royalties  and  by- 
product profits  would  add  at  least  another  10  per 
cent,  to  the  25-63  per  cent.,  making  for  the  four 
\var  years  35-63  per  cent. 

"  Saving  in'  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Coal. — 
Professor  Henry  Louis,  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  London 
section  of  that  Society  on  December  4th,  1917, 
says :  — '  If  for  instance  all  the  collieries  in  a  coal- 
field were  federated  and  administered  as  one  large 
unit,  the  costs  of  administration  would  be  reduced, 
selling  charges  would  be  greatly  reduced,  because 
the  elimination  of  competition  would  avfcid  the 
necessity  for  the  numerous  agents  and  merchants 
who  are  now  maintained  by  the  coal  trade.  Supplies 
would  probably  be  purchased  to  better  advantage 
and  more  cheaply  by  so  large  an  organisation,  and 
it  could  maintain  a  staff  for  the  special  purpose  of 
conducting  researches  with  a  view  to  cheapening 
production  on  a  scale  that  is  impossible  for  the 
existing  smaller  companies.  Above  all,  if  the  coal 
production  of  the  country  were  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  large  organisations 
of  this  kind,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  mnrk 
out' areas  within  which  other  coalfields  would  refrain 
from  competing,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of 
transport  of  coa'  to  a  minimum.'  Professor  Louis 
also  suggested: — '  One  of  the  most  promising  modes 
of  lowering  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  distant  consumer 
would  be  by  reviving  and  improving  the  inland 
navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortunately,' 
he  says,  '  our  canals  have  been  neglected,  and  have 
mostly  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies,  whose  interest  it  has  been 
rather  to  stop  than  to  foster  canal  transport.' 
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"  I  do  not  think  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
ooal  distribution  by  greater  concentration  can  be 
better  pat  than  it  is  here  put  by  Professor  Louis, 
unless  I  take  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence  of 
TueMlay.  I  would,  however,  extend  the  principle 
farther  than  Professor  Louis  doe*.  If  so  much  can 
be  saved  by  concentrating  in  a  very  small  number 
of  large  organisations,  much  more  could  be  saved  by 
concentrating  in  one  large  organisation — the  State. 

Regarding  railways  and  canals,  I  would  get  over 
that  difficulty  by  railway  and  canal  nationalisation. 
"  One  of  the  most  important  savings  that  can  be 
made  is  by  the  abolition  of  middle-men.  Professor 
Louis  in  the  address  I  have  quoted  from,  stated  that 
in  the  year  1913,  when  the  price  of  coal  nt  the  pit's 

•!i  was  given  officially  at  10s.  U<i.  per  ton.,  the 
price  of  sea-borne  coal  in  barges  in  the  Thames  was 
given   also  officially   at  SU.     After  accounting   for 
all  the  charges  in  the  transport  he  found  a  balance 
of  5*.  3d.  per  ton,  which  represented  the  profit  of 
the  various  merchants  through  whose  hands  the  coal , 
passes;  there  would,   however,   he  point*  out,  be  a' 
slight  lose  and  waste  in  carriage.     If  th<>  transport 

>al  was  done  by  Government,   this  Os.   3d.  per 

profit  would  doubtlessly  represent  a  very  large 
interest  on  the  capital  necessary  to  invest  in 
transport  service.  A  large  saving  could  also 
bn  made  in  rolling  stock  if  the  wagons  and  engines 
belonged  to  the  State.  The  Conl  Control),  r  found 
•  great  difficulty  in  the  economic  nw  of  wngons 
owing  to  these  belonging  to  so  many  different 
owner*.  Even  when  he  tried  to  pool  the  wagons 
for  common  use.  he  found  that  owing  to  th.  ir 
various  makes,  be  had  to  send  them  bark  to  where 
belonged  to  be  repaired  Ml  th  «  could  be 
avoided  by  a  standard  wagon  ami  repairing  shops 
in  different  centres,  if  the  State  owned  the  whole. 

-arin/7  in  Krtait  I'litrihutinn  of  <'"i\.  From 
my  own  personal  observations  I  feel  sure  that 
another  great  saving  could  he  secured,  umli  r 
nationalisation,  bv  local  authorities  acting  uml.  r 
a  Mine*  National  Council,  in  the  various  cities, 
towns  and  districts  of  the  country,  retailing  the 
coal  to  consumers  In  many  of  our  cities  and 
towm  there  are  hundreds,  may  be  thoutand*.  of 
small  retailers,  all  making  a 'tiring  oat  of  the 
business).  These  get  customers  where  they  can. 
and  in  delivery  are  constantly  overlapping  each 
other.  Some  of  the  east  tide  of  a  town  will  be 
delivering  coal  to  consumers  on  the  west  side, 
while  others  on  th*  west  side  are  delivering  coal 
to  consumers  on  the  east  side.  Thus  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary  labour  and 
wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  horw*  All  this  could 
he  avoided  by  intelligent  co-ordination  under  one 
local  authority,  and  far  more  th*n  the  profits  of 
the  numerous  retailers  saved. 

"  I.nt,  nf  Small  Coal  rr*drr<jroitml.  It  has  been 
•nated  that  nearly  2J  million  ton*  of  coal  i« 
lout  every  yesr  hy  throwing  buck  the  smalt  coal 
in  soro*  districts  "  This  is  a  waate  of  the  national 
resources  which  would  be  prevented  did  the  State 
own  and  work  its  own  coal.  The  question  of 
how  to  make  use  of  this  coal  has  Seen  discussed 
bv  experts,  and  leas  coat  is  now  lost  in  this  way 
than  formerly  Professor  Louis  jwinted  out  that 
this  item  of 'waste  is  a  serious  one.  and  said :  •-- 

Fl-re.   again,   economies  might   ;  the 

operation   of    large   unit«.        If    nt    sll    large   coal- 

iving  d«pota  the   fines  and   <lti*t  were  coll 
and   msde   into   nriquetUs,   these  could   he   sold  at 
the  price  of  the  best  round  eoaK  whilst  the  cost 
of  their  manufacture   is  not   a  serious   item.     This 
1'ietting  coal  dust  at  receiving  depot* 
Wn   in   vogue  in   Germany   for  a  considerable 
time,    and    ought    in    my    option    to    be    adopt"! 
without   delay    in    this   country.'        The   f'osl 
•ervntion    Comm-ttre    in     its    final     report    states 
that  h    Wsl«<    part    of    the    small    cost    is 

»Tp-  '  market*  frr  manufacturing 

potent    fuel    and   other    purposes.         It   is    evident, 
therefore,   trnl  th"  ssnv»  clsiw  of  i-oat  can   »>e  iisrrt 
in   the  wav  migrated  by   Professor  Louis     if 
collected      at      tar**      receiving      A<  t 
nationalisation    inrh    large    centrw    could,    in    my 


opinion,  be  much  more  easily  established  than 
under  the  present  system  of  private  ownerships. 
Whereas  small  companies  evidently  hesitate  to  go 
to  the  cost  of  putting  down  the  neceasary  plant,  the 
nation  owning  the  whole  could  with  advantage 
do  so. 

"Lou  of  Coal  in  Thick  Seams. —the  Coal  Con- 
servation Committee,  in  referring  to  the  loss  of 
coal  owing  to  the  thickness  of  some  of  the  seams 
in  the  Midlands,  said  that  they  could  not  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  how  best  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  they  said  further :  '  Practical  experi- 
ments on  a  considerable  scale  would  require  to 
be  carried  out,  and  we  consider  that  in  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  problem  involved  and 
the  Targe  quantity  of  coal  which  would  be  saved 
if  a  successful  method  of  extracting  the  whole 
seam  could  bo  found,  the  matter  should  be  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  possible  by  tho  Ministry  of 
Mines  and  Minerals.'  It  ought  to  be  evident  to 
anyone  that  it  is  unlikely  that  such  an  ex  per  i- 
me'nt  will  be  undertaken  by  private  ownership ; 
therefore  the  serious  loss  will  jjo  on,  unless  tin- 
nation  takes  it  into  ita  own  hand  in  its  own 
interest.  This  ii  but  another  evii'.-nce  of  the  n. .  .1 
of  nationalisation. 

Liu  of  coal  left  as  barrier*.— It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  (••;•! 

••lies  that  tho  losa  of  barrier  coal  has  amount. -.1 
to  between  3,500,000,000  tona  and  4, 000,000.<« MI 
ton*  H  really  no  good  reason  why  this 

enormous  loss  of  the  nation's  potential  wealth 
should  be  allowed.  At  the  present  timo  harriers 
are  left  in  between  different  coal  properties,  partly 
as  a  division  to  prevent  them  stealing  each  other's 
coal  and  partly  to  prevent  tho  water  from  one 
property  flowing  to  the  other,  and  thus  throwing 
the  cost  of  pumping  the  whole  of  the  water  on  to 

•  >wner  of  one  of  the  j.roporties.  This  is  a 
wicked  wast*  for  which  there  would  be  no  necessity 
were  the  mines  and  minerals  nationalised.  Ther» 
is  not  only  loss;  but  where  one  Colliery  com; 
is  working  both  properties  and  a  road  ia  <  -it 
through  tM  barrier  in  order  to  bring  tho  gotten 
coal  from  one  property  to  the  other  where  tho  j.it 
shaft  is.  the  owner  of"  the  property  through  which 
the  coal  from  the  other  property  is  brought,  claims 
so  much  per  ton  for  allowing  thia  to  be  done.  He 
even  claims  so  much  per  ton  for  allowing  it  to  be 
brought  up  the  shaft,  simply  because  it  is  on  his 
property.  These  unjust  impositions  would  all  be 
prevented  by  nationalisation.  Again,  where  two 
colliery  companies  -one  on  earn  side  of  the  barn." 
—are  working  adjoining  properties,  two  shafts  may 
be  put  down  where  one  would  do.  Or  when 
shafts  would  still  be  necessary,  even  if  there  was  no 
barrier,  the  distance  to  transport  the  coal  from  tlie 
working  places  to  the  shaft  could  bo  equalised, 
instead  of  one,  under  the  harrier  system,  having  to 
take  the  coal  a  much  greater  distance  to  the  shaft 

king   the  whole  as  one  property     that    of   the 
•   -«il  theso  disadvantages  could  he  reduced   to 
n   minim- 

"  NOT«.— In  the  report  of  tho  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supplies),  11KV5,  an  example  of  loss  of  harrier 
coal  may  be  found  referr.-.l  to  in  the  Cowpen  Col- 
liery Co'mpany's  pits  in  Northumberland  :  — 

Acreage.  Loss  of  Percent 

Cowpen  Pits    ...  3.I5'.»      70  acres  by  barrier*  =  2  21 
fit     ...   1..  ,.          -         ••«• 

, ton  Pit     928      27        „         ..        =  '-M'I 


Total  acreage    5,47'. 


:'2-77 


"  I  ask.  '  Can  the  nation  afford  to  go  on  losing 
nil  (his  coal?  ' 

./  mrihod*  nf  jirmlurfinn.-  Tn  th- 
industry  there  can  he  no  exception  to  tin-  p-in-r.il 
rule  in  all  other  industries  that  it  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methods 
MOM  The  pr..^ure  of  ,.,,1101111.  rieriwujty 
compels  this,  so  that  if  in  anv  ease  improvements 
are  not  very  readily  introduced  it  is  safe  to  assume 
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that  the  economic  pressure  is  not  great.  The  Coal 
Conservation  Committee  in  their  final  report  say  :  — 
'Labour  saving  appliances  might  with  advantage 
be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  connection  with 
colliery  operations.  The  application  of  coal-cutting 
machinery  and  face-conveyors  should  be  as  largely 
adopted  as  possible.  Much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  in  this  direction,  and  but  for  the  introduction 
of  such  appliances  the  cost  of  production  would 
probably  have  been  much  higher,  as  they  have 
materially  assisted  in  counterbalancing  the  higher 
cost  which  has  resulted  from  the  working  of  thinner 
seams  }o  a  larger  extent  than  formerly.  There  is, 
however,  still  room  for  considerable  extension  in 
the  use  of  such  plant.'  Regarding  underground 
transport,  that  Committee  says :  — '  There  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement  in  underground 
haulages  as  regards  both  their  extent  and 
efficiency.'  Further  on  in  that  report  we  find  this:  — 
'  Auxiliary  underground  haulages  might  with  great 
advantage  be  employed  in  many  cases,  and  more 
regard  might  be  had  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  having  the  underground  haulages  brought  up 
as  close  to  the  working  face  as  is  practicable? 
Evidently  there  is  a  reluctance  somewhere  to  intro- 
duce improved  machinery  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  Coal  Conservation  Committee.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Colliery  Management  is  to  blame  in  many 
cases;  rather  do  I  believe  that  colliery  shareholders, 
many  of  whom  may  know  nothing  of  the  industry 
in  which  they  have  their  money  invested,'  are 
afraid  of  the  first  cost  of  new  plant  and  cannot 
trust  the  management  to  secure  a  sufficient  return 
for  the  outlay.  Moreover,  there  are  many  small 
colliery  companies  whore  the  first  cost  is  an  almost 
insuperable  obstacle.  So  long  as  the  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons  all  sorts  of  fears 
and  difficulties  will  stand  in  the  road  of  up-to-date 
methods  and  machinery  being  introduced.  Where 
coal-cutting  machines  have  been  introduced,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  output  per  man  on 
the  ooal  face  has  been  at  least  doubled.  If  the 
practical  men,  who  know  every  point  about  coal 
getting,  had  the  opportunity  of  sharing,  along 
with  mining  engineers,  the  management  of  the 
mine,  much  better  results  would  be  secured, 
especially  if  the  practical  men  knew  that  the  result 
of  their  labour  was  not  going  into  the  pockets  of 
a  few  wealthy  mine  owners,  but  was  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  community  of  which  they 
form  a  part. 

"  Development  of  Xew  Mining  Districts. — If  the 
State  owned  and  worked  ite  own  coal  resources, 
it  would  give  a  greater  attention  and  greater  im- 
portance to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  future 
generations,  instead  of  merely  thinking  of  profit 
in  the  present.  Thus  all  that  it  did  at  any  time 
would  have  a  clearly  defined  relationship  to  the 
future.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasing population,  and  to  make  up  for  the 
exhaustion  of  present  undertakings,  new  mining 
districts  must  be  developed.  These  developments, 
under  nationalisation,  would  be  intelligently  co- 
ordinated, and  would  not,  as  they  must  do  under 
private  ownership  of  mines  and  minerals,  depend 
on  agreements  being  made  between  separate 
mineral  owners  and  separate  colliery  companies 
who  may  desire  to  work  the  coal.  Under  the 
present  ownership  of  minerals,  the  boundaries  of 
the  property  may  run  in  such  awkward  shapes  that 
the  cost  of  following  these  boundaries,  when  ex- 
tracting the  coal,  must  be  greatly  increased  over 
what  it  would  be  if  the  area  to  be  worked  by  any 
mine  was  drawn  with  full  regard  to  the  areas  to 
be  worked  by  other  mines,  as  it  would  be  did  the 
whole  belong  to  the  State.  When  a  mine  is  put 
down  in  a  new  district,  the  owner  of  the  mineral 
does  not  merely  receive  his  royalty  rent,  but  the 
surface,  which  often  belongs  to  him  also,  at  once 
jumps  up  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  sites  works,  houses  and  railways;  and  the 
irony  if  it  is  that,  in  case  the  surface  is  injured 
by  extracting  the  coal,  the  colliery  owner,  who 
has  already  paid  the  surface  owner  for  the  right 
to  mine  the  coal,  has  to  pay  a  second  time  for 


injuring  the  surface.  And  not  only  that;  but  the 
payment  for  the  injury  is  largely  increased  by 
the  enhanced  value  which  the  mine  owner  has 
given  to  the  surface  by  putting  the  mine  down. 
Surely  if  the  State  wae  owner  it  would  make  enact- 
ments to  prevent  charges  of  this  kind.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  financial  loss  owing  to  the  injury  to 
the  surface  to  a  minimum,  schemes  of  building 
might  be  arranged  with  full  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  mine,  if  private  interests  were  disregarded. 
Not  only  building  on  the  surface,  but  in  laying 
out  of  underground  areas,  the  principle  under- 
lying the  Town  Planning  Act  might  be  adopted. 
The  question  of  borings  for  coal  is  an  important 
one.  At  the  present,  these  borings  being  done 
by  private  persons,  no  public  record  of  them  is 
kept,  yet  the  value  to  the  State  of  having  such  a 
record  may  be  great.  Seams  thus  discovered  may 
not  be  mined  owing  to  it  being  thought  that  they 
would  not  give  a  sufficient  return  for  the  necessary 
capital.  I  have  known  such  oases.  But  if  the 
minerals  belonged  to  the  State,  the  findings  in 
these  bore-holes  would  be  filed,  so  that  as  milling 
methods  and  machinery  improve  and  thinner  and 
more  difficult  coal  seams  can  with  advantage  be 
mined,  the  Government  would  know  where  these 
seams  were,  without  having  the  heavy  cost  to  boar 
of  again  boring.  The  fact  is  that  under  private 
ownership  the  realising  of  the  nation's  mineral 
wea.lth  has  been  so  left  to  private  enterprise  that 
it  is  much  poorer  to-day  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

"Benefit  to  the  Miner.— H  has  generally  been 
thought  that  when  the  miners  demand  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  mines  and  minerals,  they  are  thinking 
only  of  their  own  benefit.  Nothing  can  bo  fnrthor 
from  the  truth.  They  know  that  special  benefits 
will  come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  greater  safety 
for  life  and  limb,  and  this  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  their  wives  and  children.  The  present  Minos 
Act  is  doubtless  the  best  ever  we  have  had ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  could  be  vastly  im- 
proved were  financial  considerations  of  less  import- 
ance when  weighed  against  the  provisions  of  safety. 
In  any  industry  owned  by  the  State  the  workers 
would  be  adequately  provided  for  when  broken  and 
maimed  in  the  State's  service;  and  when  death  by 
accident  overtook  such  a  worker,  his  dependents 
would  be  provided  for  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
vastly  better  than  they  are  under  the  present  Com- 
pensation Act.  These  benefits  would  be  realised  by 
the  miners ;  but  the  public  would  largely  benefit 
by  securing  cheaper  coal  for  all  purposes,  as  the 
profits  now  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  present 
owners  would  be  secured  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

"Competition. — In  reading  the  report  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  some  of  the  Witnesses  who  have 
already  appeared  before  this  Commission,  I  have 
been  somewhat  amused  at  the  evident  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public's  fear  of  German  competi- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  that  competition  was  always 
of  the  keenest  kind,  so  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to 
be  feared  in  the  future.  If  it  had  only  been  a 
question  of  price  we  could  not  have  held  the  Con- 
tinental markets  in  the  way  we  did.  The  character 
of  our  coal  very  largely  enabled  us  to  do  that.  The 
most  injurious  form  of  competition  has  always  been 
the  competition  for  Continental  trade  among 
British  coalowners.  This  competition  was  not  only 
between  district  and  district,  hut  between  colliery 
company  and  colliery  company  in  the  same  district. 
All  this  costly  competition  among  British  owners 
would  be  avoided  by  the  industry  being  national- 
ised. 

"  Housing  iindcr  nationalisation.—  The  deplor- 
able character  and  condition  of  the  houses  in  which 
so  many  miners  with  their  families  have  to  live, 
seems  to  me  to  be  largely  the  result  of  private 
ownership  of  the  mines.  A  colliery  company  build- 
ing houses  for  its  viorhiiipn  will  always  do  so  with 
full  regard  to  the  length  of  lease  of  the  colliery, 
consequently  will  erect  the  poorest  class  of  house 
that  will  serve  its  purpose  while  the  lease  lasts. 
If  the  mines  were  nationalised  there  would  be  no- 
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necessity  to  build  the  houses  of  such  a  character  us 
to  merely  serve  the  limited  length  of  a  colliery 
lease.  The  State  being  responsible  for  the  well 
being  of  the  people  would  recognise  the  truth  of 
what  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  to  well  said  a  il 
two  ago  when  giving  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission: — '  As  the  house  is,  so  is  the  individual; 
as  the  individual  is,  so  is  the  Nation.'  Being 
anxious  to  hare  a  dear  authoritative  statement  as 
to  whether  or  not  miners'  houses  are  worse  than 
those  in  which  workmen  in  other  industries  have 
to  live,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  an  improve 
could  be  hoped  for  under  the  present  system  of 
ownership,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr. 
H.  R.  Aldridge,  of  the  National  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Council,  on  these  two  points.  Mr. 
Aldridge  is  certainly  .in  acknowledged  authority 
on  housing,  and  probably  knows  more  about  th<> 
question  than  any  other  man  in  Great  Britain. 
fie  sent  me  the  following  reply: — '41,  Russell 
Square,  Lon  !.  I'Jth  March,  1919.— Dear 

Mr.  Sir  i   have  been  good  enuugh  to  ask 

me  to  express  clearly  my  views  on  two  points  whitii 
yon  regard  as  of  importance  to  you  in  relation  tn 
the  evidence  you  are  to  give  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on   Mining.     (1)  The  hr»t  of  these  p. 
can,   in  effect,  be  put  :n   the  form  of  a  quev 
viz.:      It   it   Iru,    tkal   Ilir   hout't  in   irhick   miner* 
i-rly  wartt  titan  IHoir  of  irorkmrn  in 
nlhrr    iiwfujfrir*,  and  if  to,   irnnf    it    Ihr   raittr   of 
t\r  itifffrrnrr  mav  I  at 

once  reply  that  it 

engaged    in   tbo  »killed    work    of  coal   are 

worse  housed  than  OMB*  engag«<l  in  other 
staple  industrii -.  nin-h  a-  cotton  •  pinmn_'  l->"t 
making.  Ac.  On  this  point  all  those  possess- 
ing  first-hand  knowledge  of  housing  condi- 
tions are  absolutely  agree.1  Hut  I  take  it 
that  the  object  of  your  question  is  not  to 
secure  confirmation  of  an  admitted  fact,  l>nt 
to  elicit  a  reliable  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  what  causes  have  produced  a  result  which  all 
agree  in  deploring.  In  reply,  may  I  say  that  I 
am  r,,pi  mrcd  that  those  responsible  for  the  organi- 
sation of  the  colliery  industry  of  the  past  most 
bear  the  greater  part  of  the  harden  of  responsil 

•he  present  sUte  of  affairs.  In  making  thi« 
statement  I  am  fully  aware  that  several  nf  the 
leading  colliery  owners  of  this  generation 

I  Toga  Bell,  Sir  A.  J.  Donnan,  the  1st. 
Urkham  and  others)  have  striven  or  are 
>ng  to  secure  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  conditions  under  which  miners  and  others 
in  their  employ  are  boated.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  i«««e.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the  past 
t sines  in  whose  hands  the  organisation  of  the  colliery 
industry  wan  placed  left  unfulfilled  a  clear  duty 
of  careful  watchfulness  over  the  housing  conditions 
of  those  whom  they  employed,  and  I  venture  to 
svggest  that  in  the  whole  history  of  industrial  de- 
velopment in  thin  country  there  has  been  no  worse 
ease  of  callous  disregard  of  th<>  duties  which  accom- 
pany rights  in  ownership  than  that  of  the  captains 
industry  in  regard  to  their  employees. 
I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  calling  to 
mind  the  conditions  in  a  Northumberland  colliery 
village  as  I  knew  it  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
you  and  I  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  awakening 
public  opinion  on  homing  in  mining  district*.  In 
the  Tillage  to  which  I  refer  the  ramohnckle  home* 
were  huilt  in  a  squalid  row.  with  a  field  of  grow- 
ing wheat  coming  np  to  the  unbroken  back  line 
He  houses,  and  with  badly  kept  "  unitary  ron 
veniencen  "  plac«>d  upon  the  other  «idc  nf  the  pnb- 
•ii|rhway.  The  only  really  habitable  room  in 
III  ran  houses  wan  the  ground  floor  room,  and  this 
had  to  serve  as  living  room,  bedroom  and  purlnnr 
nil  in  one  Throe  houses  were  built  by  those  who 
developed  the  colliery,  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner*  of  the  land,  and  no  plea  that  "  they  were 
permitted  to  do  it  "  by  the  public  authorities  can 
be  regarded  as  a  valid  answer  to  the  cane  against 
them.  But  even  supposing  that  those  responsible  for 
the  building  of  thr»e  hou*r«  run  he  acquitted  of 
a  deplorable  neglect  of  good  standard*— a  neglect 

.•  :   I 


of  which  they  were  not  guilty  in  regard  to  the 
homes  of  their  own  families  —  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  descendants  or 
successors  as  shareholders  and  their  agents  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  mo  put  the 
matter  in  another  way.  Even  admitting  that  those 
responsible  for  the  hopelessly  bad  character  of  the 
building  and  planning  of  colliery  districts  —  built 
at  a  time  in  which  neglect  was  the  rule  and  desire 
to  raise  the  standards  of  life  the  exception  —  those 
since  responsible  for  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  collieries  must  stand  condemned  at  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  for  their  inexcusable  fail- 
ure to  support  measures  to  improve  the  conditions 
I  am  stating  what  I  know  to  be  true,  when  I  say 
that  if  colliery  companies  and  individual  owners 
had  during  the  pu-:  uvi-nty  years  put  their  hearts 
into  the  work  of  raising  the  standards  of  housing 
amongst  their  workmen,  a  transformation  of  a 
beneficient  kind  would  have  taken  place.  But 
apart  from  a  few  memorable  exceptions,  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  All  sorts  of  reasons  have  been 
given  for  inaction.  The  most  familiar  has  been 
that  "  the  pit  will  be  worked  out."  But  other 
reason*  have  not  been  lacking.  For  example,  state- 
ments have  bech  freely  made  as  to  the  miners'  slum 
i'.-:n-  i!".-  to  the  ba'd  habits  of  the  miner.  But 
these  so-called  reasons  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
examples  of  "  special  pleading,"  ami  behind  them 
all  was  the  determination  n»:  tn  allow  tho  profits 

•!<•   industry  to  he  drawn    u|ion  to  remedy  the 

housing  conditions   of   thrir   employees.     It   is   pos- 

.-ilile  that  thin  point  may  be  contested,  and  in  onli-r 

that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard 

;r.'    to  state   it  in   yet  another   way. 

me  say  clearly  and  frankly  that  with  know- 
ledge, extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of 
the  condition*  nn>l<<r  which  miner*  live,  T  am  of 
opinion  that  those  respon<>ihli>  for  the.  colliery  in- 

ry  have  not  only  failed  to  do  their  duty  in 
regard  to  the  housing  of  the  workmen  in  their 
employ,  hut  have  played  an  ignoble  part  by  dis- 
couraging and  delaying  the  effort*  of  those  Who 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  that  the  powers  given 
under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  paused  to  deal  with 
housing  ibould  he  put  into  operation.  (2)  The 
second  question  you  have  asked  in.-  is:  Tn  n-h>it 
rrlrnt  ii  it  jioitMr  tn  irrtirr  an  improvrmrnt  of 
koutinrj  ritmltti'ini  trhiltt  thr  fritting  mrthnd*  nf 

•  M.I/I  .n  in  thr  rol/irry  industry  are  main- 
It  In  reply,'  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  homing  question  will  not 
be  put  right  by  the  voluntary  action  of  those  at 
present  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the 
industry.  The  ground*  on  which  I  haw  this  judg- 
ment ore.  in  the  main,  two:  The  first  is,  that  I 
have  a  wholenomc  scepticism  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  desire  of  those  at  present  responsible  for  organi- 
sation in  the  colliery  industry  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  had  housing  conditions.  It  may  be  urged 
that  thi«  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  it  is 
more  than  thin,  'it  is  a  matter  of  experience. 
Many  and  various  journeys  of  inquiry  have  carried 
me  MBflfll  mining  district  in  the  United  King- 
" 


and  »h"il*t  some  aro  l*-ttor  than  others,  in  all 
it  is  evident  that  the  condition*  under  which  men 
are  living  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  the  organi- 
sation of  collieries  in  their  hand-  as  a  matter  of 
relatively  mitor  importance.  I  realise,  of  course, 
that  men  develop  and  run  collieries  for  business 
reasons  and  not  for  philanthropic  reasons.  But 

:>oint  at  issue  is  as  to  whether  the  task  ot 
reforming  the  housing  condition*  in  mining  areas 
can  be  safely  left  to  those  at  present  responsible 
for  thtf  organisation  of  the  industry,  and  on  this 
point  I  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  that  it  will  be 
imprudent  and  unwise  to  leave  the  fulfilment  of  a 
of  thi*  magnitude  to  men  and  groups  of  men 
who  have  shown  by  their  failure  to  deal  with  this 
question  in  the  past,  that  they  are  not  anxious 

leal  with  it  on  constructive  modern  linos 
which  involves  great  expenditure  of  capital. 

-orond  iioint  i*  even  more  important.  It  is  that 
think  that  the  present  organisation  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  In  regard  to 
this,  may  I  say  that  I  have  read  the  striking  evi 
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deuce  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  and  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
housing  question,  a  most  interesting  parallel  can  be 
clruwu  between  the  problem  with  which  ho  deals  and 
the  problem  of  housing.  He  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  present  system  of  individual 
management  is  out  of  date,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  same  truth  applies  to  housing.  In  this 
relation  may  I  submit  the  following  argument.  The 
housing  of  the  miner  must  be  dealt  with,  not  in 
terms  of  the  workmen  employed  at  an  individual 
colliery,  but  in  terms  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
a  whole  district.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
may  I  point  out  that  in  your  own  county  of  North- 
umberland there  are  thousands  of  houses  which 
should  be  demolished  and  other  houses  provided  for 
the  miners  living  in  them.  But  the  new  houses 
thould  not  necessarily  be  built  close  to  the  old  ones. 
The  determination  as  to  where  these  houses  shall  be 
built  must  rest  upon  district  conditions,  and 
moreover  must  rest  largely  on  transit  facilities.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  focal  point  well  served  by 
roads  in  the  district  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  build 
a  properly  planned  mining  village.  Houses  built 
there  will  not  only  be  of  service  to  the  men  engaged 
in  working  during  the  last  years  of  life  of  the  old 
colliery,  but  when  this  old  colliery  is  worked  out  will 
be  of  equal  service  in  providing  homes  for  the  work- 
men engaged  at  other  collieries.  But  to  carry  out 
a  policy  of  this  kind  means  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
gional point  of  view,  and  an  individual  system  of 
the  kind  at  present  in  existence  is  hopelessly  im- 
practicable and  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs.  In 
conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  .point  out  that 
whilst  the  present  condition  of  mining  colliery  vil- 
lages is  so  deplorable  that  there  are  practically  no 
men  willing  to  defend  it,  it  is  also  my  experience 
that  evils,  and  more  especially  housing  evils,  are 
permitted  to  remain  unremedied  long  years  after  all 
endeavours  to  explain  them  away  have  been  aban- 
doned. I  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  not  be  true 
of  housing  in  mining  districts.  The  time  is  fully 
ripe  for  great  regional  schemes  of  housing  and  town 
planning,  and  no  better  results  can  come  from  the 
labours  of  the  Commission,  before  which  you  are  to 
give  evidence,  than  that  of  securing  to  the  miners 
of  this  country  homes  worthy  of  the  name. — Believe 
me  to  be,  yours  sincerely,  Henry  R.  Aldridge,  Sec- 
retary.' Mr.  Aldridge  does  not  commit  himself  to 
Nationalisation  ;  but  certainly  condemns  the  present 
system  of  providing  houses  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms.  He  also  makes  some  suggestions,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  only  be  effectively  acted  on  pro- 
vided mining  and  the  housing  of  the  mining  com- 
munity are  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

"  Administration. — In  deciding;  what  is  to  be 
the  character  of  mines  administration  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  workmen  are  more  than 
machines,  or  even  '  hands  '  as  they  are  so  often 
termed.  Industrial  unrest  is  a  question  about 
which  every  one  is  concerned,  yet  there  is  a  gene- 
ral lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  the  real  root 
of  this  unrest.  In  the  past  workmen  have  thought 
that  if  they  could  secure  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions  they  would  be  content.  Employers  have 
thought  that  if  they  granted  these  things  the 
workers  ought  to  be  content.  Wages  and  condi- 
tions have  been  improved;  but  the  discontent  and 
the  unrest  have  not  disappeared,  and  many  good 
people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  working 
men  are  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  useless  trying 
to  satisfy  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  unrest  is 
deeper  than  can  be  reached  by  merely  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  necessary  as  these  are.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  straining  of  the  spirit  of 
man  to  be  free.  Once  he  secures  the  freedom  of 
the  spirit  he  will,  as  a  natural  sequence,  secure 
a  material  welfare  equal  to  what  united  brains  and 
hand  can  wring  from  mother  earth  and  her  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  Any  administration  of 
the  mines,  under  nationalisation,  must  not  leave 
the  mine  worker  in  the  position  of  a  mere  wage- 
earner,  whose  sole  energies  are  directed  by  the 
will  of  another.  He  must  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  en- 


gaged, and  understand  all  about  the  purpose  and 
destination  of  the  product  he  is  producing ;  he 
must  know  both  the  productive  and  the  commer- 
cial side  of  the  industry.  He  mi;st  feel  that  the 
industry  is  being  run  by  him  in  order  to  produce 
coal  for  the  use  of  the  community,  instead  of 
profit  for  a  few  people.  He  would  thus  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility which  would  rest  upon  him,  as  a  citizen 
and  direct  his  energies  for  th«  common  good. 
This  ideal  cannot  be  reached  all  at  once  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  private  ownership  has  deliber- 
ately kept  the  worker  in  ignorance  regarding  the 
industry;  but  as  that  knowledge,  which  has  been 
denied  him,  grows,  as  it  will  do  under  nationalisa- 
tion, he  will  take  his  rightful  place  as  a  man. 
Only  then  will  Labour  unrest,  which  is  the  present 
hope  of  the  world,  disappear.  The  mere  granting 
of  the  30  per  cent,  and  the  shorter  hours  demanded 
will  not  prevent  unrest,  neither  will  nationalisation 
with  bureaucratic  administration.  Jiist  as  we-  are 
making  political  democracy  world-wide,  so  must  we 
have  industrial  democracy,  in  order  that  men  may 
be  free.  As  a  first  practical  step  to  satisfy  the 
larger  demand  and  to  place  the  administration  of 
the  industry,  nationally  and  locally,  on  sound  busi- 
ness lines,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  miners  and 
the  community  may  be  fully  safeguarded,  I  beg 
to  suggest  the  following  provisions  :  — 

(1)  There  shall   be  established  on  the   appointed 

day  a  Mining  Council  of  ten  members,  five 
of  whose  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Minister  for  Mines,  of  which  two  shall 
especially  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  five  by  the 
association  known  as  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Gieat  Britain. 

(2)  The   Minister    for    Mines   shall    be   chairman 

and  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Mining 
Council. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  shall 

be  lawful  for  the  Mining  Council,  on  be- 
half of  the  Minister  for  Mines,  to  open 
and  work  coal  mines  and  win  and  deal 
with  minerals  and  generally  to  carry  on 
the  industry  of  coal  mining,  distributing, 
and  vending,  together  with  all  other  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  connection  there- 
with. Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  the  Minister  for  Mines  or  the 
Mining  Council  to  lease  any  mine  or 
minerals  to  any  person,  association  or  cor- 
poration. 

(4)  The    Minister    for    Mines    may    compulsorily 

Eurchase  land  or  acquire  such  rights  over 
ind  as  he  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  have,  with  regard  to 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  all  the 
powers  of  purchasers  acting  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  1843,  and  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this   section  the  Mining 

Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  for 
Mines,  may  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  as  they  think 
fit:  — 

(a)  Appoint  managers,  engineers,  agents,  clerks, 
workmen,  servants,  and  other  persons, 
and 

(6)  Construct,  erect,  or  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise acquire,  buildings,  plant,  machinery, 
railways,  .tramways,  hulks,  ships,  and 
other  fixed  or  movable  appliances  or 
works  of  any  description,  and  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  when  no 
longer  required ;  and 

(c)  Sell,  supply,  and  deliver  coal  and  other  pro 

ducts  the  result  of  coal  mining  opera 
tions,  either  within  or  without  the  realm  ; 
and 

(d)  Enter  into  and  enforce  contracts   and  en 

gagements  -r  and 

(?)  Generally  do  anything  that  the  owner  of  n 
coal  mine  might  lawfully  do  in  the  work 
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ing  of  the  mine,  or  that  is  authorised  by 
regulations  under  this  Act  or  by  this  Act ; 


(J)  Employ  agents,  including  local  authorities 
or  Trade  Unions  for  any  purpose  they 
may  think  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
duties  under  this  Act,  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed. 

(6)  In  addition   to  the  powers  conferred  on  the 

Mining  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Minister 
for  Mines  by  the  last  preceding  subsection, 
the  Council  may,  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  work  any  railway,  tramway,  hulk, 
•hip,  or  other  appliance'  for  the  purpose  of 
winning,  supplying,  and  delivering  coal. 

(7)  The  members  of  the  Mining  Council  shall  be 

appointed  for  fire  years,  but  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment. 

(8)  The  Minuter  of  Mines  shall,  for  the  purpose 

of  the  carrying  on  and  development  of  the 
mining  industry,  divide  the  United 
Kingdom  into  two  districts,  and  shall  in 
each  district  constitute  a  District  Mining 
cil  of  ten  nieuibeis.  half  of  which 


shall  be  appointed  liy  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 


(9)  The    Mining    Council 
ining 


(10) 


(  ....  | 


may  delegate  to  any 
District  Mining  Council  snob  of 
powers  under  this  Act  as  may  conveniently 
be  exercised  locally,  and  the  District 
Mining  Council  shall  upon  such  delegation 
have  and  exercise  within  their  district  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  tho  Mining 

incil   as  may  be  delegated  to  them. 
A  District  Mining  Council  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Mining  Council,  have 
within    their    are*    to    appoint    Pit 
nitt«e*    for   eaoh    mine   or    group    of 
of  ten   members,   half  of 
which    shall    be    members    of    the   Miners' 
Federation       of       Great       Britain,       and 
nominated  by  the  workers  of  the  mine  or 
groups   of    mines  aforesaid,    and    the  Die- 
Miaing  Council  mar  delegate  to  •nob 
ich  of  their  powers  concern- 
ing the  immediate  working  or  management 
of   a   particular   mine  or    . 
as    toe     District     Mining  may, 

subject    to    the    approval    of    tho    Mining 

think  fit 

(11)  The  member*  of  District  Mining  Council* 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  ;*ars.  but 
•hall  be  eligible  for  re-  appointment,  and 
the  •••Bin  of  Pit  Councils  shall  be 
appointed  for  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  re-appointment. 

"  Co*rl*ito*.—\n  laying  this  case  for  nationalisa- 
tion of  mine*  and  mineral*  before  you.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  I 
have  merely  tout-bed  wh.i>  I  u.  th.-  princi- 

pal point*,  and  dealt  wit*  it  on  hroad  lines.  All 
the  details  to  give  elect  to  the  princip! 
nationalisation,  which  we  ask  the  C«nimiwnn  to 
recommend  and  the  Government  to  -,<--.  j.t.  will 
have  to  be  wrought  out  and  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliam. 

8064.  Now,   Mr.   Striker.  I   have  read   your  proof. 

•u  wunt  to  add  anything''     With  regard  to  th- 

low  of  coal  left  as  barrier*.  I  wotiM  like  to  add  that 

rlhumberland.  as  estimated  by   the   Royal  Com- 

mission   on    Coal    Supplier,     the     quantitv     of     coal 

1   At   that  time  to  a  depth  of   1.000  feet  was 

•it  million  ton*      It  was  calculated  that  the 

harrier  rn«l  that  would  lie  left  in  for  alt  purposes  was 

about  2^0  million  tons,  equalling  nearly  .4  per  cent. 

of  the  total. 

MM    Have  you  anv  other  point  yon  desjre  to  draw 

I    think   not 

*W     Vr     ft    If    Cnopfr.   With  regard  to  that  la»t 
question,  yon   refer  to  the,  repor*  snpplr  in 

IDOf  *n 

'hat  rwport  has  not  been  rir 

rulated.  »nd  nnfortnnatelv   I  have  not    a  ropv  of   it 
It  might  be  useful  to  hare  it. 


Chairman :   It  shall  be  circulated. 

S067.  Mr.  It.  II  .  C coy/o  :  Before  1  deal  with  your 
last  verbal  addition,  would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
was  the  thickness  of  seam  on.  which  this  calculation 
was  made  by  the  Royal  Commission!' — Do  you  mean 
the  average  thick  ness  P 

SOtiS.  What  was  the  minimum  thickness? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  have  not  these  figures  by  me. 

8009.  Are  they  in  the  report?-— They  are  in  the 
report,  I  think. 

8070.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that.     4,000 
feet,  of  course,  is  about  700  fathoms:' — Yes. 

8071.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  greatest  depth  at 
which  coal  has  been  worked  to-dav   in   Northumber- 
land?—I     should    say,     roughly,    300     fathoms,     the 
greatest  depth. 

8072.  So   that  you   have,   at   any   late   at  present, 
no  information  as  to  whether  this  coal  to  which  you 
refer   as   being   still   an   available   supply   of   coal    is 
or  is  not  commercially  workable?- -No.     I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Royal  Commission  would  calculate 
it   as   being   commercially    workable,    otherwise    they 

.   not  have  calculated  it. 

'•.  I  have  never  read  the  report  myself,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  must  read  it.  Now  I  should  like  to 
begin  at  the  .beginning.  Is  your  scheme  for 
nationalisation  based  on  what  I  may  call  the  Miners' 
ition  Bill,  or  is  it  based  on  the  scheme  for 
nationalisation  suggested  by  the  F.tbian  Society? — 
Neither.  The  Miners'  Federation  Hill  introduced  in 
1913  did  not  provide  for  control  by  mine  workers.  At 
our  Miners'  Federation  Conferences  resolutions  have 
been  paused  asking  that  this  principle  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  1912  Bill.  I  have  Keen  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  legal  adviser  as  to  the  form  that  should 
take  in  tjio  Bill.  I  hare  given  you  our  findings.  I 
want,  however,  to  say  that  at  tho  present  tiim-  it 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, but' it  does  embody  the  principle. 

8074.  You     have     not    read     the   Fabian   Society's 
scheme?— Yes,  I   think  I  bar*. 

8075.  That    does    make    some    provision    for    the 
workers  having  partial  control  of  the  management? 
— DOM  it?    I  am  not  quite  sure. 

8076.  Would  you  mind  looking  at  pago  16?— I  must 
confess  I  hare  not  read  the  whole  ••(  thi«. 

8077.  Yon    will   see   on    page    in    that    their    ideas 
and  yours  with  regard  to  the  division  of  the  country 
into  coal  districts  are  more  or  leas  identical.       They 
do  snggest,   of  course,   that  on   the*e   local   Councils 
there    should    be    a    representation    of    the    Miners' 
Federation?     I  take  it  that  it  would   be  merely   for 
the  management  of  the  mine  producing  the  coal.     It 
would  have  no  teference  to  the  commercial  side  of  the 

-try. 

80Z8.  I  am  anxious  to  understand  your  scheme.     I 
gather  your  suggestion  would  be  to  create,  say,  North 
umherland  into  a  dintrict.     I  am  taking  Northumber- 
land as  an  example?— Yes. 

8070.  You  and  I  happen  to  conn-  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
each  other.  The  effect.  I  niippone.  would  l>o  thiw.  that 
""  ' *"* jCnltiB1""'' *"*  r°Hierir*  would  be  transferred 
we  wilTS^WUe  State?-  Quite  so  all  the  collieriei 
in  the  country  that  were  worth  taking  ov< 

8080.  Will  you  tell  in  how  do  you  propose  thai  those 
collieries  should   be    paid    for?— I    have   suggest- 
think,  in  the  case  already  read  by  the  Chairman  that 
they  should   he  paid  for  by  Government  Stock.     The 
form    of   that   stock   I    do    not    think    is   germane    to 
the  present  question. 

8081.  I    quite   agree/   with    you5     I    dare  say    ulti- 
mately  that  would   rest  with  the  Government  acting 
on   the  advice  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  form   that 
Stork  should  take. 

POM.  I  gather  that  your  intention  is  that  the  pre- 
sent owners  should  receive  the  fair  selling  value  of 
their  property  from  the  Government?— Quite  so. 

8083.  Assuming  that  the  collieries  have  been  bought 
and  paid    for  hy    the  State,    there  would   then    be,    I 
suppose,  a  Northumberland  Council  of  Management? 

tf    Northumberland    was   formed    into   one   di 
that  would  be  so. 

8084.  I  suppose  you   agree  with  m«  that,  humanly 
speaking,  that  would   be  a  natural  thing  to  do — to 
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form  Northumberland  into  a  district?— It  is  prob- 
ably what  you  and  I  should  desire,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  would  secure  it. 

8085.  We   shall   have   to    wait   for   that.     I    follow 
that   your    District   Council    would    be   composed,    on 
your     suggestion,   of   half    members   of   the     Miners' 
Federation.     Who   would    be   the     other     half?-  The 
other  half  would  be  appointed  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil. 

8086.  Then    how    would    the    National    Council    be 
composed— half    Miners'    Federation,    half   who   else? 
—Half  appointed  by   the  Minister  of   Mines.       Two 
would   be   specially   appointed   to   represent   the   con- 
sumers— two  of  the  five. 

8087.  And  put  on  to  the  National  Council? 

8088.  Then  you  would  leave  the  nomination  of  the 
other   members  entirely   to  the  Minister?— Quite  so. 

8089.  So   that   they   would   be   simply   Government 
nominees?— I   should   think  so. 

8090.  Would  you   propose  to  utilise  the  knowledge 
of    the    present   people    in    Northumberland   who    are 
engaged    in    managing   the  collieries  and  selling  the 
coals?— I  see  no  reason  why  the  present  staff  of  men 
who  may  be  necessary  to  the  trade  should  not  be  en- 
gaged by  the  State  just  as  they  are  engaged  by  the 
companies.      There   is   no   reason   why   we   should   not 
have  the  value  of  their  expert  knowledge. 

8090A.  There,     of     course,     the   question   of   salary 
would  come  in,  would  it  not?— I  should  think  it  would. 

8091.  Do  you   expect   the   State   to   pay   them   the 
same  salary   as  they   are  getting   from  their  present 
employers? — I  could   not  say   what  they  are  getting 
now. 

8092.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  be  as  good  a 
paymaster    as    the   private   companies    are?<— I    think 
it  could  afford  to  pay  them  well. 

8093.  I  should  like  to  understand  this  further  point ; 
your  council  would  appoint  a  head  manager  to  each 
colliery? — The  Council  would  appoint  all  the  colliery 
officials. 

8094.  To  what  extent  would  you  delegate  the  power 
to  one  man  to  superintend  the  running  of  each  col- 
liery?— I  would  suggest  that  he  would  have  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  his  Council. 

8095.  Treating  his  Council  like  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors?— Quite  so. 

8096.  I  am  only  trying  to  grasp  your  scheme.  Then 
would   you  entrust  that  one   man   with   what   I  may 
call  the  necessary  autocratic  power?  Forgive  me  using 
the  word  "  autocratic  "? — I  would  not  give  him  au- 
tocratic  power;    I   would   give   him   advisory  powers. 

8097.  In  dealing  with  his  subordinates,  how  could 
h<?  manage  with  his  subordinates  unless  he  had  auto- 
cratic  power  subject  to   his  being   controlled   by  his 
employers,   the  District  Council? — He  would  have  to 
have,    for  the  time   being,    autocratic  power,   but   at 
the  same  time  he  would  have  to  report  to  his  Council 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  it 
was  undone  by  his  Council,  although  I  do  not  think 
that  a  very  desirable  thing. 

8098.  I  quite  agree  with  you.     I  suppose  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  when  you  give  a  man  authority, 
you  should  trust  him? — Quite  so. 

8099.  It  does  not  do  to  undermine  his  authority  by 
reversing    his    decisions    unless    they    are    palpably 
absurd? — That  would  be  a  danger  to  the  business. 

8100.  That    being    the    case,    you    would    naturally 
leave  it  to  him,  and  to  his  under  officials,  to  engage 
and  dismiss  workmen,  would  you  not? — Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  course.     I  would  give  the 
workmen,  however,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council. 

8101.  Let  us  think   of  that  for  one  moment.     Do 
not  imagine  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  despotism  at 
all,  because  I  am  not   but  let  us  think  how  that  would 
work.     Suppose  you  have  one  individual  man  and  he 
is   dismissed,   we   will  say;   we  will   assume  that   the 
deputy  reports  him  to  the  over-man,  and  the  over-man 
dismisses  him,  and  the  manager  says,  "  That  is  quite 
right."     Would  you  give  that  man  power  to  appeal 
to  the  District  Council? — No,  to  the  Pit  Council. 

8102.  Now  let    us    have    it    stated    about    the    Pit 
Council.     What  is  the  Pit  Council  intended  to  do?— 
To  manage  the  pit  with  the  assistance  of  the  manager. 


8103.  Then  you  do  not  propose  to  let  the  manager 
manage  the  pit? — I  would  not  give  him,  as  I  have 
said,    autocratic   power;   1  would   give  him   advisory 
powers. 

8104.  I   thought  I   understood  you  a  few  moments 
ago  to  agree  with  me  that  you  cannot  give  a  man 
authority  if  you  undermine  the  authority,  and  that 
you  must  have  authority  to  maintain  discipline  in  a 
pit? — 13ut  managing  a  pit  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  engaging  and  dismissing  of  men. 

8105.  Surely  !     But   put  yourself   into  the  position 
of  a  manager  of  a  pit,  and  assume,  if  you  like,  that  I 
was  the  Council,  if  you  do  not  mind :   I  should  expect 
you  to  have  full  power.     Of  course,  if  I  heard  of  any 
gross  abuse  of  your  power,  I  should  probably  call  you 
to  book? — Quite  so: 

810G.  But  1  should  think  I  was  undermining  your 
authority  if  I  allowed  every  man  to  appeal  against 
your  decision  to  me.  Would  not  that  strike  you  in 
the  same  way? — Under  the  present  system  where  you 
have  an  active  trades  union,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
appeal. 

8107.  Let  us  see  what  you  mean  by  that  exactly? 
— Of    course,    within   certain  well   denned   rules   and 
regulations. 

8108.  Let    us    follow    up   that    idea.      Undoubtedly 
every  individual  man  now,   if  he  thinks  he  has  been 
unjustly   dealt    with    by   his    officer,    whatever    that 
officer's"  rank    may   be,    no    doubt    complains   to   his 
lodge,     or    his    union,     does    he    not? — He     usually 
approaches  the  manager  first. 

8109.  The  man   individually,   or    the    check    weigh- 
man? — No,    individually.      In    fact,    many   branches 
of  our  Association  require  that  a  man  must  first  see 
his  management  before  he  complains  to  his  lodge. 

8110.  Whom  would  you  see  in  a  pit,  supposing  the 
deputy  or  over-man  did  something  of  which  a  hewer 
complains :    would   the   hewer   complain   to   the  over- 
man about  the  deputy,  or  would  he  go  to  the  under- 
manager  or  to  the  agent,  the  head  man  of  all? — He 
would  probably  first  go  to  the  under  official ;  failing 
satisfaction,  and  being  convinced  that  he  was  right, 
he  would  go  to  the  head  manager,   and  probably  to 
the  agent;    in   fact  I   know   of  some   head  managers 
and  agents   who  complain  strongly  if  a  man  goes  to 
his  lodge  without  first  seeing  them,  and  without  first 
having  exhausted  every  other  means. 

8111.  I    think   that  is  not  unnatural,  but  you,    in 
the  interests  of  discipline,  would  not  encourage  men 
to  be    too   frequently    appealing    to  headquarters  ?- 
No.     For   some  misdemeanours  even  a  trades  union 
would  not  take  a  man's  case  up,  and  I  suppose  that 
there  can  be  fairly  well  defined  rules  and  regulations ; 
offences  could  be   specified   for  which,   if  he  was  dis- 
missed, he  would  not  have  the  right  to  appeal. 

8112.  Do   I  gather   that  you  suggest  that  the   Pit 
Committee  should  be  the  local  court  of  appeal  from 
the  manager?— The   Pit  Committee  would   really   be 
the  managing  directors. 

8113.  The   local  managing    directors? — Yes. 

8114.  Then  that  practically  means  that  you  would 
be  managing  the  pit  by  means  of  the  Committee? — 
You    have   a   managing   director    in    most   companies 
at  the  present  time. 

8115.  Truly,   but  the  managing  director,   generally 
speaking,  does  not  interfere  in  the  day  to  day  man- 
agement  of    the   colliery,    does     he? — What     is     his 
province? 

8116.  His  province  is  to   supervise  the  reports  of 
the  head  manager? — For  some  purpose? 

8117.  Yes,    but   not  to    interfere   too   much   in   the 
details  of  management  of  the  pit? — No,  I  would  not 
advise  too  much  interference,   but  I  would   give  the 
right  to  do  so. 

8118.  Does   it   not   occur   to   you   that    interfering 
with   the   management   of   the   pit   would    undermine 
discipline? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8119.  I  should  have  thought  it  would? — I  can  quite 
appreciate  the  fear  of  colliery  owners  that  it  would. 

8120.  Knowing  human   nature   as  we  do,   I  should 
rather  fear  it  myself.     Supposing  the  Pit  Committee 
took  a  certain  view  and  upheld  the  manager,   would 
not   the  risk  of   the  men   stopping   work  or  striking 
in  support  of  the  particular  workman,  as  they  some- 
times do,  you  know — I  do  not  say  you  would  defend 
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it — would  it  not  be  just  as  great  as  it  is  to-day? — 
1  do  not  think,  knowing  that  the  decision  had 
been  giren  by  their  own  representative*,  that  there 
would  be  any  fear,  at  least  the  fear  would  be  small, 
infinitesimal  almost,  of  not  loyally  abiding  by  it. 

8131.  I  am  not  making  any  suggestion  against  the 
men  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  as  a  whole, 
but.  unfortunately,  «-e  do  know  that  in  certain  places 
in  the  British  coalfield  th->  men  are  not  willing  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  those  to  whom  they  ought  to 
listen;  is  that  not  so? — I  can  only  hope  that  under 
a  sense  of  responsibility  these  other  districts,  if  that 
is  true — I  am  not  saying  that  it  is — would  reach  the 
standard  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 

8122.   I    hope    they    will.     Then    you    look    to    this 
economic   alteration    as   being   likely   to   improve   the 
il   morale  »f   the   mm,   do  you?— I   am  sure  it 
would. 

.»  Of  course,  it  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that 
in  the  event  of  this  suggested  change  coming  into 
effect,  the  whole  position  as  defined  by  the  existing 
coal  mines  legislation,  would  have  to  be  reviewed P  I 
mean  the  present  scheme  of  coal  mines  legislation  is 
inconsistent  with  your  plan? — I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  revised. 

8124.  One  of  my  colleagues  will  ask  yon  more  prac- 
<|nestions  on  that  point   when   I  have  done.     I 
will   take   von   through  your   proof   in  order.     I  have 
asked  you  some  questions  on   the  general   que 
now  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  on  your  proof.     Too 
seem  to  think,  of  course,  that  this  would  be  a  pront- 
invontment   for   the  State,   and  you   have  men- 
tain  rates  of  return  on  capital  per  cent.? 
tm 

8135.  Taking  the  10  per  cent,  as  a  pre-war  rate,  I 

-  y..u   km>»   that   the   10  per  cent,   makes  no 

allo*  .  xhaustion  of  capital  or  for  deprecia- 

kinson,  who  put  these  figures  in,  could 

answer   that  question   better  than   I.   but   I   take   it 

that  he  stated  net  profit,  and  that  would  mean  after 

allowing  for  depreciation  or  redemption  of  capital. 

8196.  No,  he  did  not.  Dr.  Stamp  was  speeding  of 
income  only,  and  they  do  not  include  anything  for 
exhaustion  of  capit  i:  •  Is.  per  ton  wae  after 

redemption  was  allowed  for,  I  think. 

8127.  No.  that  was  not  the  oase.  What  would  700 
propose,  with  regard  to  new  developments,  new  work 
and  so  forth?  I  daresay  you  know  that  at  the 
present  time  a  well  orgr-;— ' 

1  , 


I../.!   •• 


thing  for  tbe  purpose  of 
building  cottages.  I  am  referring  to  well  managed 
concerns  and  so  forth:  they  set  aside  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  every  year  of  the  actual  net  return 
on  capital? — Quite  so. 

8138.  There     are     not     Many     new     concerns     in 
Cumberland.     Have  yon  noticed,  has  there  been 
much  extension  or  development  in    Northumberland 
ia    recent  years  either   as   regards   new   pits  or  tbe 
el   nooses   and   so   forth?— There  has  been 
hot  not  much  in  new  pits.     There 
of  old  pits. 

8J39.  There  has  been  obviousrv  some  considerable 
capital  expenditure?— I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
•noil  expenditure  for  a  good  many  years  on  housing. 
RI30  I  will  tske  housing  as  a  separate  topi.  1 
am  talking  of  capital  expenditure  and  how  the 
profit*  -}<•••  \\  be  dealt  with.  Unless  tbe  State  made 
ample  provision  out  of  profits  in  respect  of  capital 
expenditure,  it  would  have  to  raise  more  capital  or 
oney,  would  it  not?  I  think  that  the 
Minister  of  Mines  conk)  do  that  out  of  tbe  income 
derived  from  tbe  mines. 

I.  Of  course,  everything  would  depend  on  how 
•nob  per  cent,  is  returned  to  him  out  of  the  invest- 
ment?- I  take  it  that  a  private  colliery  owner  only 
•eta  aside  capital  for  these  purposes  out  of  the  profits 
that  be  has  made. 

8132.  Quite  tr«e»— The  State  would  do  tbe  same. 
8183    And    reduce    the   return    to   himself    on    the 
capital  correspondingly? — The  net  return,  certainly. 

I    Now,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  figures  yon 

hare  mentioned  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917.  1918, 

on  which  ron  iihow  a  certain  percentage  as  a  return 

to  the  State,   those  figures  necessarily  include  what 

I  t   | 


the  State  has  been  collecting  in  the  shape  of  excess 
profits  duty? — Quite  so.  i  do  not  imply  that  the  coal- 
owners  have  got  it  all. 

813o.  Thank  you,  because  in  the  Press  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misstatement  on  that  head:' — 
That  ia  why  1  said  in  the  opening  statement  that  we 
blamed  the  Government  for  profiteering. 

8136.  I  noticed  that  you  brought  in  the  profiteering 
by  the  Government  quite  fairly.  Now  I  will  come  to 
what  you  say  about  the  saving  in  the  distribution  of 
coal,  and  as  you  quote  Protessor  Louis's  paper  of 
December  the  4th,  I  suppose  you  will  not  think  it 
unreasonable  if  I  give  you  one  or  two  quotations  from 
—I  should  like  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not 
quoting  Professor  Louis  because  I  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  of  Professor  Louis. 

3137.  No,  I  quite  agree  that,  but  apparently  you 
quote  him  because  you  think  him  a  person  worthy 
to  be  quoted:'— I  quote  him  because  of  a  statement 
made  in  this  quotation. 

8188.  And  because  you  think  his  statement  is  en- 
titled to  some  weight?— Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

8139.  You  can  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  do  not 
agree  with  this  statement:  "  I  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  do  any  more  than  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions  indicating  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
That  we  cannot  continue  as  we  are  for  an  indefinite 
period  ia,  to  my  mind,  quite  certain.  Whatever 
else  may  occur,  I  think  it  undoubted  that  we  shall 
have  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  most  strenuous 
industrial  competition  when  peace  ia  restored,  and 
that  we  shall  be  entering  upon  that  competition 
under  conditions  less  favourable  than  those  which 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  because  our  great  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  which  formed  one  of  the  maic 
**My?U  °<  "•••"••I  strength,  will  have  been  sadly 
diminished,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  produce  at 
p«at  aa  cheaply  as  other  nations,  I  see  but  little 
hope  of  retaining  our  former  industrial  ascendancy. 
Thia  ability  lies  entirely  within  the  power  of  labour 
to  maintain  or  to  destroy.  The  only  solution  that 
I  can  see  for  the  problem  lies  not  in  low  wages,  but 
in  high  production,  which  could  probublv 
best  stimulated  by  making  wages  depend  not,  aa 
brtherto,  upon  prices,  which  labour  cannot  control, 
but  upon  output,  which  is  wholly  within  the  control 
of  the  worker.  Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition 
generally  of  Professor  Louis?— No,  I  should  say  I 
do  no*,  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  be  in  a  worse 
position  after  peace  haa  been  obtained  than  we  were 
before  the  war  in  competition,  not  for  European 

-..  ,rk-  •- 

8140.  There  i.  another  statement  perhaps  yon  will 
U-II  me  whether  yoa  agree  or  whether  yon  do  not. 
It  is  in  the  same  pamphlet  from  which  you  quote: 
t  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  stated 
that  high  wages  can  only  be  paid  by  an  industry 
when  they  are  really  earned  by  the  men  engaged 
therein.  In  oUwr  word*,  the  only  solution  that  I 
can  see  for  the  difficulties  of  the  position  are  to  be 
found  in  an  increased  output  per  man.  Hitherto 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  coal  m  ners'  unions 
has,  toaaythe  least  of  it,  not  bean  exerted  in  the 
direction  tt.  urging  men  to  increase  their  produc- 
,  and  in  this  respect  a  reversal  of  policy  on 
their  part  in  an  imperative  necessity  if  Britain  is 
to  maintain  ita  position  among  Uie  nations."  What 
do  yon  say  to  that?— I  think  it  ia  largely  nonsense. 

S141.  Yet  the  other  part  of  the  pnmplilet  which 
suite  your  view  is  not  nonsense? — A  man  cannot 
always  be  talking  nonsense. 

M43.  On  the  oUior  hand.  I  might  retort  the  con- 
trary?—Quite  so.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views  on 
the  quotation  I  made,  or  thone  of  any  colliery 
manager. 

.  Now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  retail 
distribution  of  coal.  You  mentioned  that  in  towns 
there  are  large  numbers  of  small  people,  men  who 
arp  probably  not  earning  a*  much  ,i*  thr>  minor,  who 
are  making  th«>ir  living  by  retailing  coals  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  consumers  ?—Thnt  i*  so. 

8144.  What   would    happen    to    all    those  people    if 
municipality    heroine*    the    distributor?— Doubt- 
less they  would  jnst  have  to  find  employment  some- 
where el«e.  just  as,  say,  the  old  carriers  had   to  do 
when  railways  were  commenced. 
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8145.  I    tliuik    so   far    as   numbers   are   concerned, 
there  is   no  comparison   between   these   thousands   of 
small  retailers  spoken  of  by  you  aud  the  carriers:' — 
1  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

8146.  In  other  words,  if  they  staud  in  the  way  of 
progress,    they   must   be   scrapped? — Not    necessarily 
would  they  be  scrapped;  they  would  find  occupation 
in  other  work. 

8147.  Are  there   not   many    of   them   who,   from   a 
practical   point   of    view,    would    find    it   hopeless   to 
rind  employment  elsewhere? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8148.  Having  regard  to  their  ago  and  their  want 
of  training  and  so  forth,  would  th^y  not  be  a  serious 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed? — Of  course, 
that   is   a    problem    that   one  cannot    answer.        The 
ranks  of   the  unemployed   are  necesoarily  swelled  or 
otherwise  from  various  causes  from  time  to  time. 

8149.  Now,    another    point    about    these    losses    of 
small   coal   underground :    Does   what   you   say   there 
apply    to    Northumberland    at    all?--Not   at   all. 

8100.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  conditions  in 
Durham  county? — Yes,  I  do. 

8151.  Then  1  will  ask  you,   does  it  apply  there?— 
No.     I   think   you  will   find   in   tho   report  where   it 
does   apply.     I    may   explain   here   that   what   I    put 
down  as  nearly   2^'  millions  is  really   2,335,000  tons, 
and  the  districts  are  given. 

8152.  In  the  Coal  Conservation  Report? — Yes. 

8153.  I  suppose  I  may  look  to  the  same  source  for 
information.     As  to  what  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
loss   of   coal   in  thick  seams,  that  does  not  apply  to 
Northumberland  and  Durham? — No. 

8154.  Now  let  us  come  to  barriers   for   a  moment. 
You  say  that  barriers  are  left  as  a  barricade  between, 
what  shall  I   say — the  predatory   colliery  owner?     Is 
not  the  main  object  of   leaving   a  barrier  to  get  by 
either  water,  gas  or  foul  air? — No,  not  at  all. 

8155.  Is   that  not   the  great   object? — No,   not   for 
leaving  in  barriers. 

815G.  Let  me  ask  you  to  try  to  visualise  the  matter 
for  a  moment.  Supposing  you  are  working  a  colliery 
to  the  dip  of  another  colliery,  and  suppose  that  you 
knew  that  many  years  ago  one  of  the  seams  of  that 
upper  colliery  had  been  exhausted — goafed,  and  sup- 
pose you  knew  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
water  in  that  seam  lying  to  the  rise,  you  would 
naturally  have  to  leave  that  barrier  to  protect  the 
dip  working  that  is  being  carried  on  ? — I  think  I  have 
already  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  barriers  is 
water. 

8157.  Nothing  on  earth  could  obviate  that? — Yes. 

8158.  Tell  me  how? — By  a  general  drainage  system 
or  pumping  system. 

8159.  Taking  the  collieries  as  they  exist  to-day  in 
Northumberland,  how  do  you  suggest  that  a  general 
drainage  system  could  be  made  in  Northumberland? 
— By  putting  through  the  barriers  and  allowing  water 
to  flow  to  the  centre. 

8160.  Through  what  workings  has  it  to  pass  before 
it    reaches    the    centre? — It    has    to    pass    from   the 
property  owned  by  one  royalty  owner  to  another. 

8161.  Again,   take   my   illustration:    Colliery    "A" 
lying  on  the  upper  level  is  working  in  different  seams 
from  colliery   "  B,"   and   one   of  its  seams  has   been 
drowned  out  many  years   ago.     You  know  that  that 
sort  of  thing  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  an  old 
coalfield.     A  colliery  below  is  working  a  seam  corre- 
sponding to  a  seam  which  is  drowned  out  in  the  other 
colliery,  and  it  lies  to  the  lower  level  to  the  dip :   how 
could  you  manage  to  convey  the  water  which  has  been 
kept  back  by  that  barrier   through   the  workings  of 
the  other  colliery   which   have   been    carried    on? — I 
think   in  practice — and  there  are  many   instances  of 
it — where  an  upper  seam  has  been  worked  practically 
out,  exhausted :   years  have  gone  by,   and  all  that  is 
filled   with   water — an    underseam — 

8162.  I  was  not  suggesting  to  you  an  under  seam : 
I  was  suggesting  the  same  seam? — I  thought  you  did 
mention  a  different  seam. 

8163.  No;  you  have  the  same  scam  in  the  colliery 
nbandoned,   and  you  have  the  adjacent  seam  in  the 
same  colliery  being  worked :    how  could  you  get   rid 
of  the  necessity  of  retaining  that  barrier  to  prevent 
the  water  getting  into  the  other  seam? — I  think  it  is 


desirable  in  many  cases  that  that  should  be  drained 
off.     We  have  had  serious  accidents  in  that  respect. 

8164.  That  is  why  you  leave  the  barrier  in? — If  the 
barrier  had  not  been  there  the  water  would  not  have 
accumulated. 

8165.  You  mean  if  there  had  not  been  a  separate 
colliery    undertaking    at    all   there    would   have    been 
no  accumulation  of  water? — If  the  coal  field  had  been 
planned  by  one  central  authority  there  would  never 
have  been  these  divisions. 

8166.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  can  work  the  coal 
field  without  dividing  it  into  separate  undertakings, 
using  the  word  "undertakings"  as  meaning  collieries? 
— I   would  most  decidedly   work   by  separate  pits  or 
separate  shafts,  but  I  would  not  have  any  unbroken 
barriers  between. 

8167.  But  certain  parts  might  be  heavily  watered, 

and  other  parts  might  not? — Not  in  the  same  seam 

the  same  district. 

8168.  You  mentioned  the  question  about  these  pay- 
ments, and  you  are  referring  to  what  we  call  in  the 
North  outstrokes,  are  you  not — a  wayleave  payment? 
—Yes,   quite  so— from  the  barrier  to   the  shaft,   and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  top. 

8169.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  much  about  that 
because  »t  is  all  dealt  with  in  the  Mining  Royalties 
Commission's    Report.       I   think    you    did    not    give 
evidence  at  that  Commission  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

8170.  I  did,  and  I  remember  the  evidence  I  gave? 

I  think  you  will  also  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  11.  O. 
Lamb,    who    was    Chairman   of   the    Northumberland 
Mineowners'  Association,  gave  evidence;  and  it  comes 
to  my  memory  now  that  he  gave  the  case  of  a  wayleave 
on  the  surface. 

8171.  I    will   take   the  surface   presently.     You   do 
refer  to  underground  wayleaves? — Yes. 

8172.  You  think  that  would  be  obviated  if  it  was 
all  held  by  one  owner?     I  suppose  it  is  obvious  that, 
it     would.       You     know     that     the     Commissioners 
found     that     these     imposts — I     will     not     use     the 
word    impositions — which    range    anything    from    |d. 
to  Id.   or  l^d.   a  ton,  had   not  in  any  way  retarded 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  coal   industry?— I 
only  know  this,  that  if  the  workmen  were  to  demand 
an  .advance  of  ]^d.  a  ton  the  colliery  managers  might 
prefer  to  face  a  strike  rather  than  concede  it. 

8173.  For  IJd.   a  ton?— For   l^d.   a  ton,  yes,   and 
even  jd.  a  ton. 

8174.  On  the  tonnage  produced? — On  the  tonnage 
produced,  most  certainly. 

8175.  You  rather  surprise  me,   I  confess? — If  you 
will  assist  me  sometimes  when  I  am  seeking  an   ad- 
vance for  the  workmen,   even  to  the  limited  extent 
of  ^d.  a  ton,  aud  tell  the  manager  it  does  not  matter, 
but  just  to  pay  it,  I  would  be  glad. 

8176.  There  is   no  true  analogy   between   that  and 
an   underground    wayleave,    because   an    underground 
wayleave   is   fixed? — I   only    want   you   to   appreciate 
that  ^d.  a  ton  or  l^d.  a  ton  is  an  important  factor. 

8177.  Now  you   talk   about  the  improved   methods 
of    production,    and    you    lay    stress   on    coal-cutting 
machinery   and   conveyors? — Will   you   allow   me  now 
to  refer  to   what  Mr.   Lamb  said? 

8178.  Certainly?— I  think  he  said  that  the  colliery 
railway  had  to  pass  over  a  small  estate  in  order  to 
reach  the  Tyne,   and  in  doing  so  they  had  to  pay  a 
wayleave  equal  to  what  would  be  the  purchase  price 
of   that  land   every  year.     In  other  words,   the   man 
that   held   the  land  sold   it  every  year   and   yet  still 
possessed  it. 

8179.  I  believe  he  did.     I  have  before  me  here  the 
report? — I  am  speaking  purely  from  memory. 

8180.  In  the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  the 
Royal  Commission  do  me  the  honour  to  quote  myself 
on  the  question  of  surface  wayleaves.     With   regard 
to  coal-cutting  machinery  and  conveyors,  do  you  agrso 
with  what  I  think  I  heard  yesterday,  that  the  applic- 
ability   of    these    things    depends   altogether    on    the 
condition  of  the  seam  itself? — In  some  cases  it  does, 
certainly,  although  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when 
almost  any  kind  of  seam,  or  rather  a  seam  with  any 
kind  of  roof,  will  be  workable  by  machines. 

8181.  One  of  my  colleagues  will  ask  you  some  more 
questions  about  that.     Take  the  Northumberland  col- 
lieries:   you   are   pretty   well   acquainted  with  them; 
you   would  not   consider   that   the  management  of   a 
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Northumberland  colliery,  speaking  generally,  was  in- 
efficient or  not  up  to  date? — I  would  not  like  to  say 
that.  At  the  same  time  I  would  tike  to  suggest  that 
there  are  pita  where  there  are  no  machines  and  where 
they  could  with  advantage  be  introduced. 

8182.  Yon  think   there  are  pits  where  they   might 
with  advantage  be  introduced? — Meet  decidedly — and 
large  pits,  too. 

8183.  I  see  here  you  suggest— and,  of  course,  it  may 
be  true  of  small  concerns — that  the  hesitation  or  the 
reluctance   to   introducing  improved   machinery   is   a 
question  of  money,  and  that  it  i*  not  the  managers 
who  are  to  blame  so  much  as  the  shareholders  who 
have  to  find  the  money?— Yes,  the  fears  of  the  share- 
holders. 

8184.  But  that  can   only  apply,  surely,   to  what  I 
may  call  small  concerns.     Apply  your  mind  to  North- 
umberland only,  and  think  of  the  people  in  the  large 
concerns  of  Northumberland — you  know  their  names 
pretty   well :   I   need   not  give  them  to  you  ? — And   I 
should  not  like  to  give  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
know  of  case*  where  a  manager  would  have  introduced 
machinery  and  improvement*  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to  do  so. 

8186.  You   think    there  are  such    case*?— Yes. 

8186.  Might  I  ask  whether  it  was  a  large  concern 
or  a  small  concern?     Was  it   an  old   concern? — No, 
the  coal  measure  that  was  being  worked  was  not  old. 
It  was  a  new  winning. 

8187.  Was   any  suggestion  made  to   that  effe. 

the  owners— that  it  ought  to  be  done?— Yea,  I  think 

•fl.T.        '       .- 

8188.  There  must  be  some  explanation  of  that  tome 
where   that  we   need  not  go  into  here.     You  say   if 
you  and  your  friends  share  the  responsibility  of  the 
management  of  a  colliery  that   better   results  would 
be  secured,  because  then  the  miners  would  know  that 
the  results  of  their  labours  were  not  going  into  the 
pocket*  of  a  wealthy  mineowner.     Do  you   not   think 
that  if  the  miners  knew,  say,  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
what  was  the  average  profit  per  ton  that  was  being 
made  in  Northumberland  that  that  would  not  satisfy 
their    minds  as  to  what    the  financial   remilt    of   the 

ry  was!'-  I  think  I  have  contended  for  that  under 
the  head  of  administration  — that  what  will  tend  to 
satisfaction  will  be  a  full  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  profits,  but  of  the  cost*— the  whole  commercial 
aide  of  the  industry. 

8180.  I  dare  say  you  heard  a  day  or  two  a. 
yon  were  in  the  room  here,  that  Mr.  Gnthrie  explained 
to  the  Commission  what  so  far  hsd  been  done  in 
Durham  on  the  niatter.  You  have  probably  heard 
of  the  long  discussions  which  they  bad  in  Durham  on 
these  lines,  have  you  s»t?—  No,  "l  have  not. 

8190.  I  think  for  6  or  8  months  past  there  have 
been  discussions  a*  to  taking  out  in  detail  under 
suitable  heads  the  average  working  cost*  of  sll  the 
collieries  in  the  country.  Is  thst  an  idea  that  would 
commend  iUelf  to  you?— That  would  be  part  of  the 
knowledge  necessary. 

1 .  Those  cost*  are  to  be  ascertained   according 
to  the  plans  approved  by  the  Miners'  Association  of 
kmrn? — Yes. 

8192.  And  they  are  advised  by  a  very  high  class 
accountant  indeed— in   fact  the  highest  in   the  land? 
—Of  course  I  do  not   know  the  details  01   your  dis- 
cussion   at   all,    but   I   can    quite   imagine   that   you 
might  state  that  the  cost  of  management  i*  so  much. 

8193.  Certainly?— But    that    would    not    be    satis- 
v      I  /.hould  want  to  know  who  has  got  it  and 

how  murh  he  has  got. 

8194.  That  is  quite  right.     What  yon  mean  to  say 
is  thi«     you  would  not  have  an  universal  salary  put 
on  and  charged  against  the  workmen — is  that  what 
yen   mean? — And,  say,  directors'  fee*. 

8196.  There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  about  that. 
Supposing  I  was  purporting  to  give  you  under  the 
customary  heads  proper  details  of  my  working  cost*, 
do  you  think  that  you  and  I  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  each  other  what  those  costs  truly 
w«r»  under  the  various  heads?— If  I  knew  all  about 
•  ndostry  from  the  getting  of  the  coal  to  the  con- 
suming of  it,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other 

8196.  Let  us  kwp  U>  Kngland   for  the  time  »>. 

It    i*   important  so   far   as   Northunilierlnnd    ; 
oerBed  that  we  should  understand  the  foreign  market. 


8197.  I  am  on  the  question  of  costs.     You  were  say- 
ing:  •'  1  want  to  know  what  your  ^osts  are:   I  know 
what   the  selling  price   is,    because  to   that   I   am   a 
party  to  ascertaining  it;  but  1  hare  never  yet  had 
any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  costs  were"? — 
That  is  so. 

8198.  Supposing    arrangements   wore   made    to    let 
you  know  what  the  costs  are,  and  consequently  what 
the  profit  per  ton  periodically  is,  would  not  that  go 
a   long  way    to   remove    this   distrust   and   suspicion 
of  which  you  speak:' — It  would  certainly  help.     That 
ia  part  of  the  information  wo  desire.     1  should  like 
to  say,   however,  as  you  refer  to  Mr.   Guthrie,  who 
is  also  Secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Association, 
that  a  few  years  ago  we  proposed  that  average  profits 
— we  did  not  ask  to  have  the  profits  of  each  indivi- 
dual   company — but    we    asked     that     the     average 
profit*  should  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
average   selling   price   i*   ascertained,  and   that   that 
profit  should   be  one  of   the   factors   in  determining 
wages;    but    it   was   flatly    refused.        We   were  told 
that  that  was  a  side  of  the  business  with  which  we 
had  nothing  to  do. 

8199.  1  am  afraid  that  Durham,  of  which  I  am  a 
.-,   is  slightly  more  advanced   than  Nurthumber- 

- 1  am  glad  to  hoar  it.     1  am,  however,  a  native 
rthuinberland. 

8200.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  develop- 
ment of  new  mining  districts.     Can  you  suggest  that 

is  any  coal   in   Northumberland   now   which   is 

not  fully  developed--!   mean  in  the  hands  of  cnter- 

••!{  companies  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked? 

I   think  I  said  in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions 

a   short  time  ago  that   the   maximum   depth  of   the 

••.i  mines  was  about  200  fathoms. 

8201.  Do   you  know   of  any  area  of   workable  coal 
>»lu-h   is  not  at  present   let   in    Northumberland?— I 
know  some  area*  that  have  boen  bored  for  and   not 
worked 

,M  \ou  t.-II  me  where  they  are?— 
Betwe.n  llroomh'ill  and  I. niton,  right  along  the  sea- 
board. 

8209.  Who  holds  the  coal  :'•  •  I  it  not  lot  to 
out  of  those  companies?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  Widdnngton  Company  did  bore  it  many 
years  ago.  Inn  it  lia-  never  been  worked. 

8201  •  i  sure  that  was  not  let   cither  to  the 

\\iddrin-l.m"  Company    or   Broomhill:-     It    . .  rtainly 
has  never  been  worked. 

8206.  My  impression  is  that  all  that  coal  is  leased  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Colliery  Companies  with  a  view  to 
being  eventually  worked.'  Broomhill,  for  example. 
extends  as  far  as  Warkworth? — That  is  on  the  north. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  south  of  Broomhill. 

8206.  There  is  a  Colliery  Company  at  Widdrington 
now?--Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  royalty 
down  to  the  shore.  I  do  not  think  they  go  further 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  coast. 

On  that  |«<>int.  I  believe,  your  information  is 
partly  correct;  but  do  you  know  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  negotiating  with  Mr.  Taylor,  who  i*  the  owner 
of  that  coat? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
I  am  not  align  ci!  to  know  these  things. 

8208-  JLOsT  with  the  Crown,  who  own  the  submarine 
coal  adjacent? — Of  course,  I  cannot  know  these 
things,  owing  to  the  ignorance  in  which  the  working 
men  have  been  kept  by  private  ownership. 

8209.  I  see  your  argument,  of  course.     How  many 
years  is  it  since  tin-    NV«bim:in    Colliery   was  estab- 
lished?    Is  it  not  a  doxen  years? — Somewhere  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  from  memory  ;  I  could   not  say 
exactly. 

8210.  Is  A  biggin    Colliery    not    thoroughly 

I   uoulil   not  like  to  say  that  it  is. 

8211.  Wonl'l    yon    like  to  say   that   it   is   not?— I 
would    like  to   say    this,    that   it   short    whilo   ago   we 
asked    that   instead   of    having   three   shift*   of    coal 
hewers  all   the  coal   hewers  should   be   put   into  two 
shift*. 

8212.  I    was   thinking   of   equipment? — Yes,    but   I 
am  saying  that  in  order  to   lead   up  to  the  answer. 
We  were  told   that   if   they   did    that  they   were  not 
cijiiipped  to  deal  with  the  coal  in  a  shorter  time. 

13.  That  in  the  reason  why  they  would  not 
change  from  three  to  two?  Therefore,  I  would  say 
that  they  are  not  equipped  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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8214.  Do  you   know   the  proprietary  of  that  com- 
pany?    Do  you  know  the  chairman? — No,  I  do  not. 

8215.  You   do   not  know   any   of   the  directors,   do 
you? — No;  I  only  know  the  manager  and  agent. 

8216.  Do  you  know   Mr.  Cochrane,  the  late  mem- 
ber?— I  might  possibly  have  seen  him.     He  lives  200 
or  300  yards  from  where  I  live,  but  that  is  all  the 
acquaintanco  with  him  I  have. 

8217.  Do  you   know   that  they   are  working   under 
the  sea?— I  expect  they  are. 

8218.  You    speak    about   the   difficulties   that    arise 
from     working     coal     in     relation    to     the    surface, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  about  that 
as  you  have  touched  on  the  point.     The  liability  of 
the  mine  owner  to  pay  compensation  for  damage  he 
causes   to    the  surface    depends,    of  course,    entirely 
on  the  conditions  on  which  he  is  working  his  mine? 
— Quite   so. 

8219.  And  in  Northumberland,  generally  speaking, 
the  man  who  owns  the  surface  also  owns  the  mine? 
— Yes,   generally  speaking,   I  should  say  he  does. 

8220.  Therefore,   it  entirely  rests   with    him    what 
the  relation  should  be  between   the  surface  and   the 
mine?     He  can  fix  his  own  conditions? — The  Royally 
owner? 

8221.  The    mine    owner? — No;    I    should    say    the 
royalty  owner  would  largely  do  this  when  making  liis 
bargain. 

8222.  But   the  royalty  owner  is  the  owner  of  the 
surface  as  well? — Quite  so — ana  he  will  fix  his  con- 
ditions. 

8223.  And  he  authorises  the  colliery  owner  to  work 
the  coal?— Yes. 

8224.  And      to     damage     the     surface? — Yes — for 
certain   payments. 

8225.  All  of  which  are  part  of  the  general  bargain 
between    the   royalty   owner — that    is,    the   owner   of 
the  coal  and  the  surface —  and  the  miner,  the  worker? 
• — Quite   so.     I    do    not,    however,    agree    that    it   is 
right  because  it  happens  to  be  a  bargain. 

8226.  Still,  it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  system 
of  private  ownership  of  the  surface  and  the  coal? — 
Quite  so.     That  is  the  evil  of  it. 

8227.  Do   you   suggest   that    the  State  should   also 
become  the  owner  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  coal? — 
I  am  speaking  rather  now  of  the  nationalisation  of 
mines  and  minerals.     If  you  want  my  own  personal 
view,  I  should  say  most  decidedly. 

8228.  I  thought  you  would  say  that.     Assuming  the 
State  becomes  the  owner  of  the  mines  and  minerals 
and  does  not  become  the  owner  of  the  surface,  will  not 
the    State  have    to   pay  the    surface    owner    for    the 
damage  caused  him  by  the  working  of  the  mines  and 
minerals? — Not  anything  that  he  may  claim  or  bar- 
gain for  by  reason  of  his  monopoly  position. 

8229.  All    he   can    claim    now    is    the    damage    he 
actually  suffers? — Under  his  bargain. 

8230.  What  is  the  bargain  when  an  owner  of  coal 
sells  the  coal  underneath  the  surface? — He  makes  his 
bargain. 

?231.  Let  me  enlighten  you  on  that.  Do  you  know 
that  the  bargain  simply  is  to  pay  compensation  for 
the  damage  actually  done  to  the  surface?— Might  I 
ask  this:  How  is  the  damage  assessed? 

€232.  If  it  is  agricultural  land  he  pays  the  agri- 
cultural value  according  to  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done.  Assume  it  is  reduced  in  value  by  half,  then  he 
pays  the  value  of  that  half,  and  so  on  ? — And  if  works 
are  erected  on  that  surface,  and  by  reason  of  the 
mines  being  there  the  works  are  injured 

8233.  Then,   of  course,  the  owner   of  the  works  is 
entitled  to  have  made  good  the  damage  caused  to  the 
works?— Quite  so. 

8234.  Now    take    Northumberland:    do    you    know 
many  cases  there,  at  any  rate  of  the  better  class  col- 
lieries, where  there  is  much  likelihood  of  works  spring- 
ing   up    anywhere    near    those   collieries?     I    am    not 
talking  about  Tyne-sido ;   I  an   talking  of  the  better 
part   of   Northumberland?— I    have   spoken    not   only 
of  works  but  the  making  of  railways. 


8235.  Let    us  take   the    railways    in    a  moment   or 
two? — I    would    refer    you    to    Mr.    Lamb's    evidence 
as  to  what  he  was  compelled  to  pay. 

8236.  That  was   for   a  surface   wayleave? — Yes. 

8237.  That    is    another      subject     altogether? — We 
were  dealing  with  the  surface. 

8238.  I  was  on  your  point  about  the  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  damage  caused  to  the  surface  by  the  under- 
ground  working.     I   am  putting  if  to  you,  if  I   am 
the  owner  of  the  mine  and  you  are  on  the  surface, 
if  I  damage  you,  you  would  have  your  rights  in  that 
case? — Yes,    but   if   the   State  owns   the   mine   I  am 
inclined    to    think    they    would    have    a   method    of 
regulating   that,   and   would   not   allow  the   monopoly 
owner  to  enforce  his  own  terms. 

8239.  He  could   not,   of  course,   any   more  than   he 
does  now,  except,  of  course,  I  agree.    AVI  ion  ho  is  let- 
ting his  coal  it  is  a  question  of  competition,  or  may 
be    between  the  various  persons  who  are  wanting  to 
take  the  coal? — I  take  it,  short  of  the  nationalisation 
of  land,  the  Minister  of   Mines  would  have  compul- 
sory powers  to  take  that  land  when  required. 

8240.  AVell,  subject  to  his  paying  for  it? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

8241.  Now  you  are  on  the  question  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  surface,  let  me  take  you  to  that  for  the 
moment.     You  seem  to  think  that  if  railway  facilities 
were  required  to  get  from  the  pit  to  a  public  railway 
or  to  get  to  the  pit,  and  if  the  State  had  power  to 
take  the  land  that  would  better  the  present  position 
of  affairs? — Most  decidedly. 

8242.  Obviously  it  would,   if  you   get  rid  of  these 
payments  for  wayleaves  rents.     That  was  a  thing  that 
was  reckoned  to    be   dealt  with    by   the  Royal    Com- 
mission of  1893?— Has  it  ever  been  dealt  with? 

8243.  Never? — If  the  mines  and  minerals  belonged 
to  the  State,   I   am  inclined  to   think  that  it  would 
have  been  dealt  with  years  ago. 

8244.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  activity  of  the 
State? — No.     We  are  trying  to  pre,ss  it  on. 

8245.  I  noticed  that.     Now,  on  the  question  of  bor- 
ing for  coal:     I  do  not  suppose  you  know  it,  but  in 
other  parts  of  England  do  you  know  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  boring  going  on,  particularly  in 
the    Yorkshire    coalfield,    and    more    particularly    at 
Selby?— I  did  not  know  that.     I  know  that  the  Don- 
caster  coalfield  has  been  opened  out  in  recent  years, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  opened  out  without  being 
bored. 

8246.  And    they    are   coming    further    north.      You 
have  talked  about  the  benefit  to  injured  miners,  and 
you  suggest  that  the  present  workmen's  compensation 

is  not  as  good  for  the  workmen  as  it  might  be? As 

it  ought  to  be. 

8247.  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject.     I  should  be 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  you,  and  you  would  not  find 
me  unsympathetic.     Supposing  the  mines  were  owned 
by  the  State,  why  might  the  workman  expect  to  get 
better  provision  from  the  State  than  he  can  get  under 
the  existing  law  as  it  stands,  supposing  that  law  was 
brought  more  up  to  date  and  made  more  liberal  than 
it  at  present  is?— The   State  would   feel   its  respon- 
sibility for  its  own  employees  in  a  way  that  it  cannot 
at  the  present  time  for  the  employees  of  a  private 
employer. 

8248.  Do  you   not  think  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
State  would   require  an  immense  amount  of  stimula- 
tion?— I  think  it  is  coming  quickly. 

8249.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  was  very  active 
in    moving,    for   example,    when    the   war    began,    in 
making  provision  for  soldiers  and  sailors?— I  do  not 
think  it  was. 

8250.  I    quite    agree    with    you.     And    you    really 
expect   when    things   become   normal    again,    and   the 
State  officers  become  interested  in  a  trading  industry, 
it  would  mean  that  they  would  be  more  sympathetic 
than  they  are?— I  think  if  we  had  a  Parliament  con- 
stituted differently  from  what  it  is  that  they  would 
be  more  sympathetic  in  that  respect. 

8251.  After   all,    even   Parliament   finds   it  difficult 
to   bring   all   the   State   officers  to   book?— I  scarcely 
think  that  the  delay  lies  with  the  officers. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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8853.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  We  were  last  talking  about 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  We  have  said 
all  we  can  say  about  that  for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate.  1  just  want  one  word  on  the  subject  of  com- 
•n.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that, 
competition  is  always  most  severely  felt  when  the 
price*  are  low:' — Yea,  I  would  say  that,  because  trade 
i*  usually  slack. 

8363.  And,  of  coarse,  there  is  a  greater  anxiety  on 
the  pan  of  sellers  to  secure  trade:-— That  is  so;  there- 
fore they  cot  each  other  out. 

8954.  You  have  noticed  the  trade  of  Northumber- 
land for  a  good  many  years.  Like  the  trade  in  other 
districts  in  England  it  moves  more  or  less  in  what 
I  may  call  cycles,  does  not  it :- — No,  not  at  the  present 


8355.  No,    not  since    the  war,   I    agree:-— No,    but 
I  mean  not  for  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

8356.  Just    let    me  carry    you   back    to   some  time 
:    to   the  war.     Let  us  go    back,   say,   15   years 

prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war:' — What  year  would 
that  be? 

8367.  Take   the   two  years   1900   and   1901.     I   am 

speaking  from  memory,  bat  I  will  follow  it  from  your 

paper   in   a   moment.     I    remember  those   were  very 

good  years  in  Durham ;  were  not  they  also  good  years 

.rthumberland?— Yes,   1    think    they  were. 

8358.  1900  I  should  have  said  more  particularly  per 
haps?— Yea,  that  was  the  best  year  for  price* 

8359.  That  was  the  best  year  for  prices  for  a  long 
number  of  years? — That  is  so. 

8360.  Then   after   baring  been  a  good  year   price* 
began  to  sag  in  the  next  year? — Ye*. 

»30I.  And  they  sagged  still  further  up  to  1907?— 
Yes,  until  the  three  months  ending  December,  1906, 
and  January  and  February,  1907. 

8983.  So  practically  it  is  like  a  wave,  and  the  trough 
of  that  wave  was  somewhere  about  1904  or  1906. 
Do  you  observe  Mar.  I,  April  and  May,  1906,  6s.?— 
That  is  one  of  the  quarters,  8*.,  yes,  but  only  one. 

8963.  A*  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
in  1900  when  the  price  wa*  10*.?— Yes,  and  the  fol- 
lowing quarter  was  11s. 

8364.  I  am  taking  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
the  year  1900?— Ye*. 

8966.  In  the  Tear*  1907  and  1908  pricca  were  better 
•gain  t— Yes,  that  is  so. 

8966.  Decidedly    better — not  quite  as  good    a*    in 
1900?-  No,  nearly  3s.  6d.  below. 

8967.  They  then  began   to  sag  in   1009,   1910  and 
1911?— That  i**o. 

8968.  And  they  fell  again  to  a  very  low  figure  in 
191 1  -  t  to  a  very  low  figure. 

8969.  6s.  lid. ;  that  is  pretty  low.     Do  you  observe 
that— December,  January  and   February? — Yes,   but 
still  higher  than  1904  and  19U5,  when  it   wa*  just  a 
little  over  6s. 

8970.  Quite   true.     It    is   about   8d.    or   9d.    a   ton 
higher.     Then,    fur   tone   reason    or   other,    in    1912 

1913    there    waa   no   ascertainment,    apparently? 
— No. 

8271.  Th.  n  in  the  early  part  of  1914,  that  is  up  to 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  prices  were 
improving  again?  9s.  6d.,  yon  notice.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  war  thev  had  risen  to  9s.  5d.?— 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  the  begin- 
.f  that  year. 

8973.  It   was   in    August   of   that  year.    The   war 
broke  oat   in    August,     you     remember? — The   three 
month*  ending  May,   1914,   were  the  first  ascertain- 
ment, and  it  is  9s.  6d. 

8378.  Quite  right,  and  practically  the  same  for  the 
nest  three  months?— Ye*. 

8974.  So   I   think    I   am  rurrect,   am  I   not,   when    I 
nay  that  trade  does  move  somewhat  in  cycles  up  and 
down? — Ye*.     I    thought   you  were   rather    referring 
to  the  volume  of  trade. 

I      was      referring      to     prices      moro 

'ienerally    speaking,    when    prices   are 

l.ri.k   tho   volume  is  pret  Only     I    can 

remember   when   during   the   winter  our   pita   in    the 

•imherUnfl    export    trade    wore    awfully    alack. 

That  has  peaoed  away  now,   and   ha«  done  for  many 

•  little  ')  fwwn  summer  and 

'  frsd*   now. 


I  suppose  they  manage  to  get  more  winter 
trade  than  they  did? — Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  better 
shipping,  probably. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  Mr.  Warham 
here;  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you  better  than  1  can. 
When  prices  are  low,  as  they  periodically  are,  and  1 
suppose  always  must  be,  any  additional  charge  upon 
tho  trade  tends  to  affect  an  export  trade  like  that 
of  Northumberland?— I  think  it  will,  so  far  as  foreign 
competition  is  concerned,  but  we  have  internal 
competition  where  these  extra  charges  fall  equally 
IIJM.U  all;  therefore,  it  was  not  affected  that  way. 

S278.  I  do  not  suppose  you  meant  it,  but  you  speak 
in  vonr  paragraph  about  competition  as  though  an 
undue  bogey  was  being  made  of  German  competition 
Do  not  you  think  that  when  the  Germans  get  back 
to  a  condition  of  order  again  they  will  do  their 
utmost,  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  their 
trade?— I  think  I  have  said  they  always  do  that. 

.ive  before  the  war,  certainly?— And, 
:ore,  I  say  it  is  not  a  new  danger  at  all. 

8380.  No,  no,  but  it  is  a  serious  danger:'  Well, 
serious  competition,  yes. 

.-•>!.  \uu  remember  you  had  very  ttrong  views 
with  regard  to  thaf  coal  tax  that  waa  imposed  by  the 
lau:  Sir  Michael  Hick*  Beach;  do  you  remember  that? 

I   do. 

Is.   a  ton  on  coal  exported? — Ye*. 

8988.  I  think  you  and  I  both  thought  it  was  very 
unfair  to  the  export  trader  I  think  so. 

8984.  You  and  your  friends  opposed  it  very 
•trongly?— \Ve  did. 

8385.  And  I  think  after  a  Committee  or  a  Com- 
mission, or  something  of  that  nature,  the  next 
Mootwding  Liberal  Government  repealed  the  impost? 
—I  think  so. 

8986.  Wa*  not  it  a  fact  that  during  tho  short  time 
that   that  tax  was  in  operation   it  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  German  coal   to  displace  British   coal   v,-ry 
considerably   in  some  of   the   near   markets,   ouch  as 
lUh    II       I     .  .    ...;      •..  :     _•..       \     'i     BJSjJ      IfOMI    »uh 

MKMrd  to  that. 

8987.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  figures,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  opposition   to   tho  tax,    was   not   that 
part  of  the  oase  against  the  tax?— No,    I   think  we 
dealt  with  it  theoretically. 

8988.  Only   theoretically?— Quite;   we  had   not  the 
opportunity  of  any  figure*,  you  see. 

8989.  Did  not  the  colliery  owners  oo-ouerate  with 

ru  before  this  Committee? — Yes,  the  colliery  owners 
think  did. 

8980.  And  they,  of  coarse,  had  evidence  to  lay 
before  the  Committee?— They  probably  had. 

8991.  Just  a  few  words  about  houses.     Please  und<  i 
stand  that  I  do  not  defend  bad  houses.     It  is  common 
ground,    I   suppose,    probably   that   tho    old    colliery 
DOOM*  are,  necessarily,  found  where  pits  have  been  a 
long  time  in  existence? — Yes. 

8399.  And  I  suppose  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reflection  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  built?— And  they  do  not  evidence  any  change 
of  mind.  __-/^t( 

8393.  I  am   coming    to   that    in    a  moment.     Your 
answer  is  "  Yes  "  to  that  last  question,  I  suppose?— 

8394.  A  colliery  house  may  be  built  either  under  the 
powers  of  the  colliery  lease  —      —  ?— And  usually  are, 
I  think. 

8996.  Unlexs  the  colliery  owner  buys  the  land,  or 
IMS*)*  the  land  independent  of  the  colliery  lease? — 
That  is  so. 

8996.  Take  the  case  of  the  more  recent  collieries  in 
Northumberland,  nr  more  recent  house*.  Take  New- 
biggin  colliery,  which  in  the  late.f  colliery  in  North- 
umberland that  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment.  Am 
I  right  in  stating  that  the  houses  that  have  been  built 
there  are  quite  respectable  houses  ?— Comparatively ; 
I  think  you  are  right. 

8397.  Now  with  regard  to  the  older  cnllierie*,  let  me 
take  ar.othi-r  instance  of  a  small  colliery.  You  know 
a  little  colliery  called  Stobswood,  perhaps? — Yes,  I  do. 

6398.  There  may  be  some  old  hounen  there,  but  I 
think  some  new  houses  have  been  built  thnre  lately?— 
About  half-a-dozen,  I  think. 
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8299.  Facing  the  railway  ?— Yes. 

8300.  It  is  more  than  half-a-dozen,  I  think.     They 
do  not  look  bad  houses? — Well,  that  all  depends  on 
what  you  call  a  bad  house — a  house  fit  for  a  family. 

8301.  What  sort  of  house  do  you  think  is  most  suit- 
able for  a  miner's  family? — I  consider  there  ought  to 
be  no  houses  without  a  kitchen  and  a  scullery,  and  a 
living  room,  with  three  bedrooms  over. 

8302.  That,  practically,  means  a  five-roomed  house? 
—Yes,  and  Stobswood  houses  are  not  that. 

8303.  No,  I  daresay  they  are  not.       You  will  prob- 
ably tell  me  I   have   been   misinformed,    but  I  have 
always  been   led   to   believe  that  the   average  miner 
prefers  for   his   family   a   four-roomed   house? — To   a 
three-roomed   or   a    two-roomed    house,    he    certainly 
does. 

8304.  As  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
house  for  his  wife  to  work? — I  do  not  know  in  North- 
umberland where  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  any 
better. 

8305.  Do  you  think   the   miner   cares   much   about 
what  you  call  the  living  room? — which  I  will  call  tKe 
parlour  for  the  time  being ;  it  is  generally  the  par- 
lour.     Do    not  they    generally    prefer    to   sit  in   the 
kitchen? — Oh,  no. 

8306.  I  thought  they  did.    On  the  question  of  baths, 
of  course,  as  to  having  a  bathroom  in  a  house  I  quite 
agree.      I    suppose  you    would    agree    with    me  that 
every  modern  house  ought  to  have  that  arrangement? 
— That  is  so. 

8307.  Your  correspondent,   Mr.   Aldridge,   I  see,   is 
a  member  of  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Council? — He  is  secretary. 

8308.  I  do  not  wish  in   any  way  to  disparage  his 
enthusiasm.     I  suppose  I   may  take  it  he  is  a  little 
bit  enthusiastic  about  his  subject? — I  suppose  he  re- 
cognises the  evil  that  it  is. 

8309.  So  do  I  of  course,   but  the  degree  of  views 
may   vary   a  little  bit.     Now,   tell  me,    are   not  the 
colliery    districts    in    Northumberland    comprised    in 
those  various  local  authorities  districts  like  urban  dis- 
tricts or  rural  districts?— Of  course,  they  must  be  in 
one;  they  must  either  be  in  a  rural  or  urban  district 

8310.  To  what  extent  do  the  working  people  con- 
trol these  councils? — To  a  small  extent. 

8311.  Of   course  I   have  not   got  the   figures  here 
but  is  it    not    the    fact    that    they  really  have  the 
majority  of  votes  of  these?— Oh,  no. 

8312.  Generally  speaking?— No,  I  'do  not  know  any 
Council  in  Northumberland  where  that  is  so 

8313.  Indeed?— No. 

8314.  The  working  classes  have  not  got  the  majority 
of  votes?— On  the  Councils,  you  said. 

8315.  On  the  district  council? — You  mean  in  select- 
ing the  councillors? 

8316.  No,   meant  the  ratepayers— the  voters:    they 
have   periodical    elections,    and   do    not    the   working 
classes,   the  miners   and  others   who    are   entitled   to 
vote,   generally  secure   a   majority   of   each   of   those 
Councils? — Oh,  no. 

8317.  Well,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that? — 
What  I  mean  is  this,  that  miners  on  these  Councils 
«re  not  in  the  majority. 

8318.  That  may   be.     I    used   the   expression    "  thu 
working  people."     Of  course  I  know  there  are  other 
workers  as  well  as  miners? — Of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean,  exactly,  by  "  a  worker." 

8319.  I  am  not  referring  to  myself  as  a  worker  for 
a  moment,  although  I  am? — Colliery  managers? 

8320.  Yes.     Colliery    managers  do    not   control    the, 
councils? — Largely,  in  colliery  districts. 

8321.  Surely  not? — I  think  so,  for  this  reason:   you 
will  find,  I  think  if  you  examine  the  list,  that  there 
is  a   considerable   number   of   colliery   managers  and 
other  colliery  officials  under  him. 

8322.  I  will  put  it,  even  colliery  officials.     You  do 
not  surely  suggest  that  colliery  officials  control  these 
councils? — Well,  I  say  the  majority  are  not  working 
men,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

8323.  I  must  take  your  answer,  of  course.     Now  let 
us  come  on  to  another  step? — I  only  wish  they  had 
been. 

8324.  That  is  a  question  entirely  of  voting,  is  not 
it?— That  is  so. 


8325.  Every   miner   in   Northumberland,    and   Dur- 
ham too,  who  occupies  a  colliery  house  belonging  to 
a  colliery  company  is  entitled  to  a  vote? — That  is  so. 

8326.  Which  he  exercises  if  he  thinks  fit?— Quite. 

8327.  I   suppose   you    are    aware    that   those   local 
authorities  have  certain  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  recent  Act  of  Parliament  of  compelling  the  pro- 
vision   of    house    accommodation;    is    not   that   so? — 
Yes.  .1  suppose  they  have  a  standard  by  which  they 
judge. 

8328.  Yes,  there  are  two  or  three  ways.     First  of 
all,   apart  from   more  recent  legislation,  to  which  I 
will  refer  in  a  moment,  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  houses  which  are  being  built,  the  plans  must  be 
submitted  to  those  local  authorities;  is  not  that  so? 
- — That  is  so. 

8329.  And  the  houses  are  built  in  conformity  with 
bye-laws  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  guidance  of  those  authorities? — I  do  not  know 
how    far    they   obtained     when    the    Northumberland 
colliery  houses  were  built. 

8330.  Originally,   no,   but  I   am  talking    of     more 
modern  times  at  the  moment.     Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  I  agree  with  you,  it  was  not  the  case  at  all.     So 
that  if  the  housing  is  left  entirely  in  private  hands, 
although   there   is   no    power   to   compel   the   private 
owner  to  build,  nevertheless,  if  he  does  build,  there  is 
some   control    over   the   class  of   house   he   builds? — 
Quite. 

8331.  Now  we  come  to  the  more  modern  legislation. 
Has  not  there  been  legislation  enabling  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  housing  accommodation  where  it  was 
proved    to   be   insufficient   in    a   district? — Yes,    that 
is  so. 

8332.  Have   any   of   your   councils,    to   your   know- 
ledge,  in  Northumberland  erected  any  working-class 
houses  ? — Yes. 

8333.  Where?— Newburn. 

8334.  And   I  suppose  they  let  these  houses  to  the 
working  people  at  rents? — Yes. 

8335.  And  maintain  them  out  of  the  rates.     What 
sort  of  houses  have  they  built? — I  have  not  seen  them 
myself.     Can  you   tell  us? — Of  the  kind  that  I  have 
described.     They  have  a  kitchen  and   a  living-room, 
and   a  scullery. 

8336.  Newburn   is   not  a   colliery   district,  is  it?— 
Oh  !  yes,  all  the  Throckley  pite  are  there. 

8337.  Of  course,  there  are  large  steelworks  as  well 
there? — Quite    so,    but    there     is     a    large    colliery 
population. 

8338.  There   is   a  much  bigger  colliery    population 
between  Blyth  and  the  Tyne,  is  not  there — Bedling- 
ton    and    Ashington? — Yes,    quite;    Newburn   is  only 
one  urban  district. 

8339.  Yes,  I  know.     Have  you  known  of  any  case 
in  Durham  where  the  local  authority  has  built  houses 
near   a   colliery? — No,    I   do    not   know    sufficient  of 
Durham  to  say. 

8340.  In    these    mining    districts,    who    pays    the 
greater   part  of  the    rates? — I   did    not    catch    your 
question. 

8341.  In  these  mining  districts,  which  class  of  pro- 
perty bears  the  greater  part  of  the  rates  levied   by 
the  local  authority? — I  suppose  the  collieries  will;  I 
assume  that.     Of  course,   in  many   districts  there  is 
little  else  than  mining. 

8342.  Of    course,    in    respect    of   these    houses    for 
which  the  colliery  company  pay  the  rates,  the  right 
of  voting  is  exercised  by  the  occupier,  the  miner? — 
That  is  so. 

8343.  There   is,   therefore,    nothing   to  prevent   the 
local  authorities  now  putting  these  Housing  Acts  into 
force  practically  at  the  expense  of  the  colliery  owner? 
I  assume  there  is  something  that  prevents  it,  other- 
wise it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Upon  that  point,  Sir,  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  let  us  have  a  memorandum  showing  exactly 
the  present  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  Statutory 
powers  compelling  the  provision  of  proper  house 
accommodation,  that  would  be  very  useful. 

Chairman:   Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

Witness :  I  am  inclined  to  think  probably  the 
powers  of  appointment  have  something  to  Jo  with  it. 
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8344.  Mr.   E.    W.    Cooper.    Of  what?— Of    urban 
council  official*. 

8345.  Bat,  of  course,  official*  are  appointed  by  the 
council*? — Quite,    which    are    largely    constituted    of 
employer*. 

8346.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that, 
because  in  my  own  case  in  Durham  that  is  certainly 
not  the  ca*e? — The  employer*  or  their  official*. 

8347.  I  heard  what  you  said,  but  it  M  not  my  ex- 
perience  in    Durham? — I    know   they   have   a  larger 
proportion  of  working  men  on  the  council*  of  Durham 
than    we  hare    in   Northumberland.     On   the  county 
council   itaelf, .1   should  think  they  hare  at  k-ast  an 
equal  number  in   Durham. 

8S48.  In  the  Stanley  and  Annfield  Plain  Distri.tr 
— We  will  not  hare  more  than  18  or  19  members  on 
the  county  council  working  men  in  Northumberland. 

8349.  I  will  take  your  answer,  certainly.  Mr. 
Aldridge  is  good  enough  to  sav  that  certain  gentle 
men,  whose  name*  he  knows,  I  am  happy  to  think 
for  my  own  satisfaction  he  is  careful  to  use  the  words 
"  and  others,"  including  .Sir  Hugh  IJ.-II,  Sir  Arthur 
Dorman,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  and  others, 
cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  the  question  <<f 
bousing :- — I  think  be  does  give  them  credit  for  doing 
something  at  the  present  time. 

8350  I  think  be  does  Assuming  that  there  are 
certain  person*  who  neglected  the  duty  of  homing  I 
suppose  you  must  admit  that  there  are  a  good  many 
others  who  do  not?— I  do  not  know  them  in  North- 
umberland. 

8351.  Do  you  know  them  in  Durham  at  all?— Well, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  hare  a  lot  of  bad  houxes 
in  l>urham. 

8353.  I  agree,  bat  are  not  there  a  lot  of  good  ones 
-til!-      Hare  you  been  to   Dawdon  ?— Yes.     I  do  not 
know  Durham.     I  can  only  speak  of  Northumberland 
so  far  as  houan  are  concerned. 

8368.  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of 
Londonderry's  houae*.  I  do  not  like  to  do  it.  or  I 
might  suggest  a  place  that  I  am  concerned  with  my 
Mil,  but  I  will  not  do  that.  Mr.  Aldridge  refer*  to 
the  bad  condition*  in  the  Northumberland  colliery 
village*  some  year*  ago  when  you  and  he  were  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  awakening  public  opinion  on 
tit*"  question  of  housing? — That  M  so. 

8354.  How  many  yean  age  is  that?— 90  year*  ago, 
probably  36. 

8866.  Was  that  some  oldish  colliery  in  Northumber 
land?— There  are  a  number  of  them.  Probably  the 
worst  case  we  had  was  geghill. 

8868.  Seghill  is  not  a  large  colliery,  I  beliere?— It 
is  of  average  sise  in  Northumberland. 

8357.  Average,  i*  it,  do  yon  think?— Yes,  quite. 

8968.  On  the  questiun  .  f  what  yon  call  the  admin- 
istration of  your  scheme  I  think  I  hare  asked  you 
something  already.  A  good  deal  of  what  yon  say 
under  your  heading  of  administration  (I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me  for  lining  the  word)  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  political  prophecy,  is  not  it?  I  am 
showing  the  necessity  of  the  worker  controlling  the 
industry  in  which  he  is,  otherwise  you  will  never 
get  clear  of  labour  unrest. 

8860.  Yon  mean  the  spirit  abroad  amongst  the  men 
that  unless  they  get  the  control  they  will  never  ceaae 
to  agitate;  i*  that  what  yon  mean?— That  is  so.  You 
cannot  expect  them  to  be  content  otherwise. 

8860.  They   cannot   be  expect.-.!    to   rank     equally, 
can  they  ?— They  can  expert  all  to  hare  a  knowledge 
of  the  industry  they  are  in. 

8861.  To  what  extent  do  they  want  to  hare  know- 
ledger*-  They  want  to  understand  it  all,  or  have  an 
ewnnl«»:ilj  of  doing  so. 

8861.  Do  yon  mean  they  want  to  have  knowledge 

regard'  to  the  financial  result*?— Yes.     There  i« 

no  reason  why  a  workman  should  not  know  all  about 

8868.  You  mean  the  financial  results  of  the  indns- 

-I  mean  all  about  it. 

8864.  Tell  me,  now,  and  I  sm  sure  you  will  f.ir- 
givo  me.  a*  long  a*  he  is  satisfied  that  he  i*  getting 
his  fair  nhsre  of  the  produce  of  the  industry,  what 
more  meed  he  dmiro  to  know?-  T  must  admit  that  I 
will  have  a  dimnilty  in  making  you  understand,  hut 
are  what  they  are  they  desire  to  know. 


and  especially  to  know  and  understand,  that  which 
affects  their  own  lives  so  closely. 

8365.  Let  us  touch  on  that  for  the  moment.  When 
you  say  "  affects  their  own  lives,"  do  you  mean 
affects  their  domestic  comfort  and  social  well-being? 
— 1  mean  that  and  much  more. 

83GC.  1  will  take  the  •'  much  more  "  in  a  second, 
if  you  do  not  mind.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  a  man  feels  that  he  is  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  that  woilld  tatisfy 
the  domestic  or  comfort  side  of  the  question,  would 
not  it? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  satisfy  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  any  more  if  he  was  getting  his 
fair  share. 

8367.  Precisely,  and  as  long  as  he  felt  that   if  he 
was  a  reasonable  man,  he  would  be  satisfied?— Most 
<!•••  idi-dlv. 

8368.  Is  there  any 'other  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
he  would  desire  to  be  satisfied  of,  and,  if  so,  what  is 
it? — The  desire  that  every  true  man  has  to  be  free. 

8869.  Let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by  "  free  " 
— because  none  of  us  is  absolutely  free  in  th^s  world. 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  man  being  free?  I  am  not 
free;  I  have  never  been  free  all  my  life?— Well,  I  am 
not  responsible  foi»  that. 

8370.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  are? — I  would 
rather  say  th.-  Miners'  Federation  is  not. 

>  NIL  I  quite  agree:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
natural  power  that  is.  Tell  me  in  what  sense  does  he 
desire  to  be  freer  than  he  is?— There  is  the  freedom 
of  the  mind,  which  is  alwav*  seeking  to  understand; 
otherwise  men  would  be  no  better  than  the  brute. 

I  agree,  that  a  man's  mind  may  be  free 
absolutely  almost  under  any  conditions.     Many  of  tho 
r*  w'hom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,   I 
yon  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  have  exceed- 
ingly good  minda,  and  powerful  minds,  but   in  what 
reapert  do  you  consider  the  mind*  of  those  men  are 
not   free?— Thai   the   opportunity    for   knowledge   is 

.1  them. 

8373.  What  sort  of  knowledge?-  Of  the  industry 
they  are.  engaged  in. 

:  What  sort  of  knowledge  do  you  think  they 
desire  to  have  of  the  indtmtry  they  are  engaged  in? — 
All  the  commercial  side  of  it. 

8876.  I  have  dealt  with  the  commercial  side?-  No, 
yon  only  dealt  with  cost. 

8376. 'And  profit**— And  how  far  profits  are  made. 
-  c:    !!••,.  they  are  made,  of  course? — Ye*. 

8378.  What  else  i*  there?— The  result*  then  to  the 
industry. 

8379.  But  the  profit*  are  the  result*  of  the  industry? 
— Quite.     He  doe*  not  want  theee  profit*. 

8880.  Supposing  he  is  satisfied  upon  that  point,  that 
is  a  matter  of  knowledge  of  figures?— But  h.-  • 
to  these  profits  being  collected  by  any  few  individual*. 

8381.  There  we  como  to  another  point.     What  dif- 
ference' can  it  make  to  him  whether  tho  profits  are 
ted  by  few  or  many,  or  by  a  neutral  body  like 
tate.  so  long  a*  he  get*  hi*  fair  share? — Because 
be  is  reaHsing  now  that  he  in  a  citicen  of  tho  State. 

8389.  Dovoatfeally  think  that  either  you  or  I  feel 
our  i-itinensntp  In  the  country  because  tho  Post  Office 
of  this  country  is  run  by  the  Government,  and  not  by 
somebody  else?— Most  decidedly. 

8883.  Yon   do? — I   do.     I   hare   great   pride   in   all 
national  undertakings. 

8884.  I  am  afrnid  that  my  patriotic  sense  is  not  as 
acnto  as  yours? — That  may  be. 

Mr.  Jt.'W.  Cooper:  Yes,  that  may  be,  I  quite  agree. 

9886.  Jfr.  Arthur  Balfour:  On  the-  first  pope  of  your 
proof  you  say.  "  Especially  do  they  feel  bitter  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Government  spent  thousands  of 
pound*  for  tho  purpose  of  inducing  the  miners  to 
throw  over  their  leaders."  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  exactly? — I  mean  this,  that  I  should  think  in 
almost  every  paper  of  this  country  the  Government 
pulilishfil  a  two-column  advertisement  urging  n'iners 
not  to  accept  the  adrice  of  their  lenders  to  vote  in 
favour  of  handing  in  notice  i  but  to  think  and  net  for 
themselves ;  that  is  what  the  advertisement  unit). 

3386.  T  agree.  Is  not  that  exactly  giving  them  that 
freedom  of  mind  which  you  have  just  been  advocating 
-  suggesting  to  them  to  use  their  own  minds?-  It  wo* 
not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  do  that.  The 
Government  was  seeking  to  use  undue  inftucn>  <• 
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8387.  Surely  you  have  been  telling  us  just  now  that 
it  is  so  important  to  these  men,  if  they  are  to  feel 
comfortable  and  to  do  their  work  comfortably,  to  have 
free    minds? — I    do    say   so. 

8388.  Surely  they   have  not    free    minds    if    they 
cannot  act  for  themselves,  and  it  is  quite  a  proper 
thing  to  point  out  to  them  that  they    should    have 
freedom  of  mind? — I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  do  that.     The  purpose  was  to 
use  undue  influence  to  influence  their  minds. 

8389.  The     Government     was     anxious    that     they 
should  have  freedom  to  use   their  own  minds? — Did 
the  Government   say    that    with    regard  to   the   un- 
authorised strikes  in  Glasgow? 

8390.  I   do   not   know  what   the   Government   said 
with  regard  to  the  unauthorised  strikes  in  Glasgow  ?- 
But  I  do.     I  am  speaking  of  the  unauthorised  strikes 
where  the  Government  urged  the  men  to  follow  the 
loaders.     The    men   were    thinking    and    acting    for 
themselves,    and  they  admit   that. 

•  8391.  It  seems  to  me  the  Government  is  asking 
them  to  do  exactly  what  you  wish  them  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  use  their  own  minds.  Do  you  claim  that 
shareholders  who  put  capital  into  a  concern  are  not 
entitled  to  profit  on  the  capital  they  put  in? — So  long 
as  you  have  private  ownership  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  have  a  return  for  their  capital  they 
put  in. 

8392.  But  if  you   had  not  had   private  ownership 
in  this  country  surely  you  would  never  have  built  up 
the  colliery  business  at  all? — I  am  prepared  to  admit 
that   private   ownership   has   played    its   part,    but   1 
think  it  has  also  served  its  day  and  generation. 

8393.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  the  royalties 
ought  to  be  done  away  with? — I  think  they  ought  to 
be  owned  by  the  nation. 

8394.  That  they  ought  to  be  out  of  private  hands? 
— That   is  so. 

8395.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  if  the  royalty 
owner   and   the   surface   owner   presented    a    field   of 
20  acres  to  the  miners  and  told  them  that  there  was 
coal  3,000  feet  down  they  would  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it? — I  have  not  suggested  that  they  would, 
and  we  are  not  proposing  that  they  should;   we  are 
proposing  that  it  be  nationa-lised. 

8396.  That   is  that  you   want  to   get  capital   from 
the    State   to   carry   on   the   industry? — No,    I    want 
the  State  to  carry  on  the  industry. 

8397.  But  you   cannot  carry  on   industry   without 
capital?— The  State  will  find  the  capital. 

8398.  You    want    capital    from    the   community    to 
carry   on   the   industry?— We   want  the   capital   and 
the  industry  to  belong  to  the  State. 

8399.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  yon   in  view  of  the 
conditions  of  housing  that  you  and  others  have  put 
before  us  that  the  Miners'  Federation  might  very  well 
have  built  some  houses  themselves  and  let  them  to  the 
miners?— No,  I  do  not  think  they  should.     It  would 
be   most   difficult,   I  think,   to  do  that  even   if   they 
existed  for  that  purpose,  which  they  do  not,  in  face 
of  the  competition  that  they  would  have  to  meet  from 
an  inferior  house  put  up  by  private  men  and  colliery 
owners. 

8400.  Mr.  Smillietold  us  in  asking  a  question  that 
some  of  the  owners  were  making  as  much  as  10  and 
12   per   cent,    in  the   rents   of   those  houses.     Surely 
that  left  a  very  wide  field   for  the   Miners'   Federa- 
tion to  employ  their  funds? — But  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion have  not  funds. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  houses  I  said  that  about 
were  built  40  or  50  years  ago,  and  those  who  lived 
in  them  paid  for  them  over  and  over  again. 

8401.  Mr.     Arthur    Balfour:     I   am   asking  if  the 
Miners'     Federation     is  so   deeply    interested    in   the 
housing  of  the  miners  concerned,   which   they  ought 
to   be,    and   which   I    am    personally,   why  they   have 
not  built  some  houses  themselves  and  shown  the  owners 
and  the  State,    if   you   like,   and   the    urban   district 
councils  the  class  of  house  which  should  be  provided 
for   a   miner? — In   other  words  you  suggest  that  the 
miners  should  build  their  own  houses? 

8402.  I   think  it   would  be  a  very  desirable  thing 
if  they  did  own  their  own  houses? — Onlj  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  it. 


8403.  The  Miners'  Federation  can  afford  to  do  it? 
— No,  the  Miners'  Federation  only  lives  on  the  small 
contributions  it  gets  from  members,  and  it  has  not 
accumulated  funds. 

8404.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  various  wit- 
nesses in  cross-examination  that  the  collieries  are  not 
run  to  the  best  possible  advantage ;  do  you  agree  with 
that? — I   think  it  has  been.     That   idea  is  conveyed 
by  the  Report  of  the  Corfl  Conservation  Committee. 

8405.  Again   I   ask  you   why  could   not  the  miners 
collectively  purchase  a  colliery  and  run  it,  and  show 
what  can  be  done? — Would   there   be   any   difficulty 
in  all    the    surrounding    collieries     destroying    that 
undertaking  in  a  short  while? 

8406.  I  think  if  it  were  not  run  on  such  a  high 
plane  and  in  such  a  superior  manner  with  these  enor- 
mous savings,  it  would  compete  easily  with  any  col- 
lieries surrounding  it? — Yes,  under  fair  competition 
I   think  probably   it  would. 

8407.  How  can  you  suggest  to  me  that  there  would 
be  unfair  competition?     That  colliery  owned  by  the 
miners  would  realise  its  coal  and  people  would  buy 
its  coal  if  it  was  cheaper? — Even  granted  that  that 
was   possible,    that    is    not  meeting    the    object    that 
we  have  in  view.      That  would  only  be  another  form 
of  private   ownership. 

8408.  The  object  you  have  in  view,  I  take  it,  is  to 
show  how  the  miner  can  be  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  obtain  the  highest  possible  wage? — And 
the  general  community  be  benefited. 

8409.  Exactly.        Would    not    you    be    enormously 
benefiting   the  community   by   taking  over   a  colliery 
and  showing  how  this  could  be  done? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  necessity  for  private  capital  being  used 
in  that  way. 

8410.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion  had   a  colliery  or   two  collieries  of   their   own, 
and   ran   them   for   5   years   in   the   ideal   conditions 
which   are   painted   to   us,   you   could   come  here  to- 
day and  you  could  demand  this  30  per  cent,  increase 
and  8  to  6  hours,   and  you  could  not  be  refused? — 
Suppose  that  colliery  was  situate  in  Northumberland 
and  that  colliery  is  competing  for  export  trade,   for 
foreign  trade,   what  would  happen   is  just  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  Every  colliery  owner,  including 
that  one,  would  be  competing  one  against  the  other 
and  cutting  each  other's  throats. 

8411.  Exactly,   but  you  need  not  compete  for  the 
foreign  trade.     Your  competition  would  be  a  simple 
matter.     If  you  had  the  ideal  conditions  which  have 
been  painted  to  us  you  could  take  the  foreign  trade 
from  any  other   colliery   whenever  you  wanted   it  to 
the  full  output  of  your  pit  merely  on  a  question  of 
price? — I  said  that  that  is  really  not  the  object  we 
have  in  view.     We  do  not  believe  that  any  group  of 
miners,  any  more  than  any  group  of  colliery  owners, 
should  have  the  right  to  make  profits  out  of  national 
resources. 

8412.  You    need    not    necessarily    make   nrofits   out 
of  the  national  resources.     You  could  pay  the  whole 
of  the  profits  away  in  wages  if  you  wished  to  do  so? 
— No,   we  would   not  wish  to  do  so. 

8413.  How   are  you   going   to   better   the   standard 
of  living  of  the  miners  if  you  do  not  pay  them  higher 
wages? — We   do   not   want  to  pay  all   the  profits  in 
higher  wages. 

8414.  I    want   to   pay   them    higher    wages;    I    am 
anxious    to    pay    them    higher    wages? — We    do    not 
want  all  the  benefits  of  nationalisation  to  go  to  the 
miners.     It  will   go  in  the  form  of  cheaper  coal  to 
the  community. 

8415.  Did  not  the  miners  once  own  a  colliery  palled 
the  Shilbottle  Colliery?    I  understand  I  am  wrong  in 
that.     Mr.    Cooper    suggests   to    me   that   there   is   a 
co-operative  society  who  have  bought  a  colliery  just 
now? — Yes,  in  Northumberland. 

8416.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  object  to  pri- 
vate ownership? 

Mr.    Sitlnr-i/   Webb :    They   do   not. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfnur :   But  they  are  private  owners. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  co-operative  society  does 
not  object  to  private  owneis. 

Mr.  Arthur  'Balfour :  But  they  are  private  owners 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  •  You  said  "  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  object  to  private  owners." 
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8417.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfoui  :  The  miners  who  are 
working  for  that  colliery  fur  the  co-operative  society 
object  to  private  ownership?  —  I  think  they  do  draw 
a  distinction  between  ordinary  private  ownership  and 
co-operative  ownership,  but  that  is  not  what  the 
Miner*'  Federation  aro  seeking. 

-  In  your  proof  on  page  4  you  refer  to  the  loss 
in  thick  seams.  Surely  there  is  no  need  for  the 
nationalisation  of  collieries  to  carry  out  the  saving 
mhich  you  ^urely  the  Scientific  and 

Industrial  Research  Committee  under  the  Privy 
C'ouncil  has  the  power  to  carry  out  all  investigations 
and  make  the  research  necessary  to  enable  the  work- 
ing of  those  aesnis?  —  And  who  would  benefit  by  that? 

8419.  The  State?—  Oh,  no,  the  colliery  companies 
would. 

8490.  Why?—  They  would  get  tho  benefit  of  that 
research. 

I  .  The  miners  would  he  emplovcd,  and  the  State 
would   get   the    taxes    on    the  profits,    if    -. 
miners  and  the  colliery  owner*  would  probably"  benefit, 
but  the  public  has  a  right  to  benefit. 

8433.  It  has  been  represented  to  as  that  bath*  at 
the  pit  bead  or  near  the  pit  head  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing?—  Yes. 

yon  agree  with  that?-  I  do. 

•>k  the  colliers  would  use  thorn   if 

they    were  There    would    be    »   rdm-tance    to 

cowmen™  with.  Gradually  the  better  clans  of  mind 
would  do  so,  and  the  others  would  eventually  adopt 
taw  name  plan. 

8436.  I  am  glad  to  bear  you  nay  -.>.  because  I  am 
entirely  in  fa»  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 

done?  -  Take  the  en  -.  ••  them   in   I 

at  the  Ather  -.did  baths 

'•v   the  owner*,   and   I    think  tnev   arc    MTV 

8498.  Has  that  remitted  in  improving  the  class  of 
individual  who  works  at  tho  pit  in  any  way  It 

nly  has  improved  the  home*  of  the  people. 
S-127.   I    s^rw.     Now   in   page  0  j-rnof  you 


H  that  have  been  made  in  the  <lr 
parts  of  the  country  and  then  neon  li- 

8438.  I*  not  it  tho  duty  of  th>  In>|..>  t..r  of  Minos 
to  report  on  boring*  that  are  made  in  hi*  district? 
—  Wtoe  doea  he  get  his  .•,  format  ion? 

8429.  Surely  if  you  are  living  in  a  district  yon 
know  when*  there  at  a  boring  going  on?—  Yea.  but 
yoa  would  have  to  be  there  every  day  to  see  the 
results 

8490.  I*  not  the  result  somewhat  manifest;  if 
UM>  boring  is  given  op  one  would  assume  the  r.wult 
w»»  a  bad  ooe.  People  do  not  bore  for  tho  fun  of 
rt>  —  Xo,  they  bore  for  their  private  informal 

8431.  Do   not   you   think    the   Inspectors  of   Mine* 
have  made  Mot)  record*?  -I  do  not  know  whs? 
hare  done,   hot  at  the  same  time  I   would  not  give 
undue  weight  to  what  the  inspector*  get  from  Colliery 
Owners. 

8433.  You  lay  great  •mphaoM  on  the  fact  that  if 
the  nation»li«  t  ion  of  colKerM*  took   plseo  the  pro- 

of bourn  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion?  —  I 
think   «•> 

8433    Do  yon  agree  then  that  the  State  ba*  been 

vory  successful  in  rapidly  supplying  tho  houses  which 

are  very  urgently  required  for  every  class  of  worker 

<ent  tim  thenrise  w«  wontd  hare 

had  nationalisation  year*  ago. 

8434.  Do  not  yon  think  that  if  private  enterprise 
a*  regard*  house  building  had   not  been  stifle*]  there 
would  hare  been  a  great  many  more  boose*)  for  Uie 
workers    at   the    present    moment?—  I   do    ret    quite 
understand  your  question. 

8436.  My  question  is  that  tho   Land    Art  and   the 

land    conditions   which    havo    beon    imposed    and    tho 

t.i»««  land    have    inUTfered    very   seriously 

with   tho  building  of  booses  by  private  owners,  and 

-tat*  has  not  in   return   t.ikon   it*  roaponm- 

bilitv  and  •applied  thow>  houses  which   am  so  bnHly 

•Mdsdf  —  DOM  not   that  show  th.it  tho  bo*t  way  of 

j  nvor  the  difficult  y  would  be  for  both  the  land 

*•  houses  to  belnng'to  the  State? 

8436.  I  do  not  think  to.    Th«  State  do  not   seem 

to  have  made  very  good  use  of  the  taxes  they  have 


got  from  the  land  so  far? — Because  the,  legislature 
has  been  constituted  largely  of  employers  of  labour. 

8437.  Is  that  quite  a  fair  thing  to  say  when  you 
consider  the  number  of  workers'  votes  in  this  country 
compared    with   employers  of   labour? — I   am   merely 
stating  the  fact. 

8438.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  try  and  bring 
home  the  fact  to  the  employers  of  labour? — Well,  if 
you  take  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  it  not  true. 

8439.  But    who    put    them    there?— Unfortunately, 
the  workers. 

8440.  Thank  you.     If  you  had  the  control  sketched 
out    in    your    programme    (it    has    been    very    well 
sketched  out,  I  may  say)  would  not  you  finally  be  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  political  control? — I  do  not  see 
the  connection. 

8441.  You   would   have  a   Minister  of   Mines;  yon 
would  have  your  Council  in   Ion, Ion? — Yes. 

8442.  And    every     time    there    was    a    change    of 

'ir  Minister  of  Mines  would  change, 
I  suppose? — Yes,  I  think  so,  but  the  Council  need 
not,  and,  after  all,  the  Minister  would  only  be  chair- 
roan. 

8443.  The  Minister,   having  control  of  his  depart- 
ment, surely  would  have-  a  certain  amount  of  control 

•h-   Council  ?     You    must    rememlier   he  has  got 
responsible  to  Parliament? — For   reporting  to 
it,  yes. 

•  ll«   has   n°t  to  be  responsible  to   Parliament 
*e  he  is  dealing  with  public  funds?— That  is  so, 

nut  we  do  not  propose  tli.it  the  Ministor  of  Mines 
should  l*»  in  the  same  position,  or  a  rorreKponding 

•  n.  witii  what,  say  a'  Mini»t<T  of  the  («>\.Tnni.-iit 
the   priwut    time,  even    with  an    Advisory   Com- 
mit: 

I    ;    •:    r     •>  you   that   no  other   position   is  a 
!••   or   possible    ooe.     He   is   a   Member   of   the 
Government  and  he  has  to  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment for  tho  results  of  his  department,  which  is  to 
nationalise  mines? — Yes. 

8446.  How  can  he  be  in  any  other  position  different 
from  any  other  Minister? — His  Council  would  be 
responsible. 

I  '      II  of  '  -1111110118  would  not  accept  the 

responsibilty  of  his  Council.  They  would  mske  him 
personally  responsible? — Yes,  but  as  the  House  of 
Commons  becomes  educated  to  these,  things — 

8448.  So  we  really  have  to  educate  the  House  of 
Commons  first  before  we  talk  about  nationalisation? 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bal/our:  I  quite  agree  with  you; 
there  is  a  great  deal. 

8449.  Mr.   Evan   William:    I    think   you   have  said 
that    it    is   one  of    the    most   serious   complaints   on 
the  part  of  the  miners  that  all  information  in  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  collieries  has  l«en  denied  them 
in  tho  past?— No,   I  did  not  say  that.     When  I  said 
information  had  been  denied  to  then  I  was  referring 
to  the  commercial  bide  largely. 

8400.  Yon  do  not  complain  of  -the  amount  nf  in- 
formation ti"U  is  given  to  them  as  to  the  technical 
side? — No,  But  I  do  complain  th.it  they  have  no 
opportunity,  or  no  right  to  assut  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trade. 

8451.  Would  you  say  that,  on  the  whole,  at  the 
present  moment  tho  miners  have  or  have  not  any 
Knowledge  of  real  value  of  the  way  the  industry 
has  been  carried  on? — I  think  there  aro  many  men 
working  in  the  pits  to-day  who  could  assist  the 
management  considerably  if  they  had  any  machinery 
for  doing  so. 

8463.  You  admit  the  mining  industry  is  a  very 
complicated  industry?— That  is  so. 

8463.  Both  on  the  technical  aide  and  on  the  com- 
mercial side? — Yes. 

8464.  And  you  do  admit  that  the  miners  have  not 
a  very  large  knowledge  of  it  at  the  present?-  That 
is  so. 

8466.  It  has  been  withheld  from  them  by  th« 
owner*? — That  is  so. 

8466.  So  yon  would  be  no  doubt  under  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty'  from  that  lack  of  knowledge  in  drawing? 
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up  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  mines  in  the 
future? — I  think  that  probably  is  true.  As  we  get 
experience  doubtlessly  we  will  improve  our  system 
of  management. 

8457.  Do  not  you   think,   considering  this  lack  of 
knowledge     that    you    are  suffering     under     at    the 
present  time,  it  is  a  little  bit  premature  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  lines  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry 
in  the  future? — No,  I  do  not.     I  think  that  we  will 
still  have  available  the  expert  knowledge.     I  see  no 
reason  why  the  expert  knowledge  that  is  now  in  the 
service  of  the  private  colliery  owners  should   not  be 
in  the  service  of  the  State. 

8458.  Supposing    from    now   on    full    and    complete 
information  on    all  sides  of    the   industry   were   fur- 
nished to  the  workmen,  do  not  you  think  that,  bene- 
fitipg   by   that    information,    they    might,    in  a    few 
years,  be  able  to  decide  better  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  industry  than  they  are  to-day? — I  have  no  doubt 
at  the  present  time  private  owners   in   a  few  years 
will  know  much  more  than  they  do  to-day. 

8459.  Of  the  conduct    of    the    industry?— Of    the 
industry,   yes,    and    its    possibilities. 

8460.  But  do   you   think   it  is   wise  to  say   at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  present  state  of  comparative 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  miners  of  the  conduct 
of  a  very  complicated  industry  like  this,  that  unless 
the  principle  of  nationalisation  is  granted  it  is  use- 
less to  ask  them  to  withdraw  their  notices? — I  think 

BO. 

8461.  So  that,  even  though  you  have  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  industry,  you  are  prepared  to  say  that 
a   certain   course   is  one  that   must   be   followed    up, 
and   that  there  should   be   a   very   radical   departure 
from  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the  past? — So 
far  as  the  working  of  the  mine  is  concerned,  we  have 
n     large     number     of     working     men     who     possess 
managers'  certificates;  I  think  you  will  know  that. 

8462., You   are  proposing  in  this  to  take  over  the 
whole   conduct  of  the  industry? — Quite. 

8463.  Technical  and  commercial? — With  the  expert 
knowledge  we  would  take  over  also.     I  do  not  mean 
that  a  collier  is  going  to  work  all  the  commercial  side 
of  the  industry.     We  never  meant  any  such  foolish- 
ness as  that. 

8464.  We  will  come  to  that  presently.     Supposing, 
as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  that  the  miners  might 
obtain  during  the  next  few  years,   they  were  shown 
that,  under  the  present  system,  or  under  some  other 
system,  better  results  could  be  obtained  both  for  them 
and    for   the    nation    than    by    central    control     and 
national  ownership  of  this  kind,  would  you  still  say 
that  nationalisation  was  the  best  course? — If  it  was 
shown  that  it  was  better,  of  course,  I  would  accept 
it,   but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  will  be  shown. 

8465.  Do  not  you    agree   that   a  chance   should    hp 
given  for  it  to  be  shown  before  launching  the  Nation 
into   a   tremendous  experiment   of   this   kind? — Why 
has  it  not  been  done?    Surely  there  has  been  sufficient 
opportunity  over  the  generations  that  have  gone. 

8466.  You   are  assuming  what  we   deny,  that  both 
the  miners  and  the  Nation  would  be  better  off  under 
nationalisation? — That  is  so. 

8467.  Has  it  been   proved?     I  am   putting   it  very 
seriously.     Do  not  you  think  that  it  i.s  a  most  danger- 
ous policy  to  propose  an  enormous  experiment  of  this  • 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  miners  in  the  present  state 
of  comparative  ignorance  of  the  whole  administration, 
both     technical     and    commercial,     of    a    complicated 
industry    of    this  kind?— No,   I   do   not.     It   will    he 
first,   as  I   have  suggested,  by  the   National   Council. 
That  National  Council  will  have  all  its  expert  advisors 
just  as  any  board  of  directors  have ;  that  is  followed 
by  the   District  Councils   and  the  Pit  Councils. 

8468.  Let  us  take  your  proposed  administration  in 
detail.     There   is  to   be  a  National  Council,   half  of 
whom   are  to   be  appointed   by    the    Miners'   Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain? — That  is  my  suggestion. 

8469.  By  whom  is  the  other  half  to  be  appointed? — 
I  think  it  states  how  thev  are  to  be  appointed,  does 
not  it? 

8470.  Only    as   to   half?—"  Ten    members,    five   of 
whose   members  shall.be   appointed  by   the    Minister 
for  Mines." 

8471.  What   class   of   representatives    are   those   to 
be?     Two  of  them  I  see  are  to  represent  the  interests 


of  the  consumers? — If  he  is  a  wise  Minister,  and  we 
always  have  wise  Ministers,  he  will  probably  choose 
the  men  who  are  experts  in  the  trade. 

847'2.  Supposing  there  were  a  Minister  of  Mines 
appointed,  no  Government  of  this  country  would  dare 
name  such  a  Minister  without  consulting  with  the 
Miners'  Federation  or  with  Mr.  SmilHe,  for  instance? 
— I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Smillio. 

8473.  Do  you  think  any  Government  would  dare  to 
appoint  a  Minister  of  Mines  without  consulting  Mr. 
Smillie? — I  do  not  think  the  miners  would  agree  if 
they  had  the  power  to  allow  you  to  consult  Mr.  Smillio 
only. 

8474.  I  am  putting  Mr".  Smillie  for  the  moment?— 
You  are  putting  him  in  a  false  position. 

8475.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Smillie  as  the  head  of 
your  Federation   at   the   moment? — Quite,    and   that 
is  all. 

8476.  First   of   all,    the   Miners'    Federation   would 
have  a  considerable  word  to  say  in  the  appointment 
of    the    Minister   of    Mines.     They    would   have    the 
absolute  appointment  of  five  members,  and  the  other 
five  would  be  appointed  by  the  Minister? — As  part  of 
the  general   community  they  would  doubtlessly  have 
a  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  because 
they  would  have  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Government;  other  than  that  I  do  not  see  how  they 
would. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  may  as  well  clear  up  this 
point.  The  Employers'  Federation  were  not  consulted 
about  the  appointment  of  the  present  Coal  Controller. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  But  the  Minister  of  Mines  is 
in  a  very  different  position. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  I  might  just  clear  that  up  too — 
neither  were  the  coalowners. 

8477.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  What  I  want  to  get  at 
is  really   for  information.     Are  the  other  five   to  be 
experts  of  any  kind  at  all? — Appointed  by  the  miners. 

8478.  They    are   to    be    experts    appointed    by    the 
Minister? — I    should    certainly    leave    that    to    the 
Minister's  judgment. 

8479.  The   men   appointed  by   the  Miners'    Federa- 
tion would  be  members-  of  the  Federation,  I  take  it? 
— Not  necessarily. 

8480.  With  regard  to  the  District  Councils,  half  of 
those  again  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion.     Whom  are  the  other  half  to  be  elected  by? — 
They  would  be  appointed  by  the  National  Council. 

8481.  Then  the  Pit  Councils;  half  of  them  are  to 
bo     appointed     by     the     Miners'     Federation? — Yes, 
members  of  the  Federation. 

8482.  You  do~not  specify  whom  the  other  half  are 
to  be   appointed   by? — They  would   be   appointed   by 
the  District  Council. 

8483.  Then  the  five  members  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion are  elected  by  men  at  the  pits? — Nominated  by 
the  men  at  the  pit. 

8484.  And  retiring  annually? — Yes. 

8485.  Would  they  give  their  whole  time  to  this  job? 
— Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  at  all. 

8486.  To   what   extent  do    you   propose   that    they 
should  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  management 
of   the  colliery? — Much  the  same  as   an   agent  of   a 
colliery  does  now  who  directs  the  manager. 

8487.  They  would  direct  the  manager?— Yes. 

8488.  Would  they  take  any  of  the  responsibility  off 
him? — He  would  have  his  own  responsibility. 

8489.  But  he  would  have  to  do  what  they  told  him  ? 
— If  they  told  him,  yes;  just  as  the  manager  now  has 
to  do  what  his  employers  tell  him  to  do. 

8490.  I    am  speaking   now   of   the   conduct  of   the 
colliery  underground? — Yes. 

8491.  Would  this  Council  share  at  all  in  the  respon- 
sibility, or  do  you  propose  that  they  should  take  any 
of  the  responsibility  off  the  manager's  shoulders?— 
propose  that  it  does  take  responsib:lity,  and  a  lot  of 
responsibility. 

8492.  Off  the  manager's  shoulders? — Not  necessarily 
off  the  manager's  shoulders.     He  would  have  his  own 
responsibility. 

8493.  At  the  moment  the  manager  is  responsible  for 
the  whole  safety  of  the  mine ;  is  that  responsibility  to 
be  shared? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

S494.  Then  if  there  were  any  prosecutions  or  any- 
thing happened  the  responsibility  would  be  dis- 
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Uibuted:--  1  do  not  see  at  all  where  the  Pit  Council 
would  clash  with  the  provisions  for  safety  in  the 
mine.  . 

8496.  I    think    one    of    the    main  objects    was    to 
increase   safety:'     Quite. 

8496.  They  direct  the  manager  to  do  certain  things 
without  taking  the  responsibility   for  the   result    of 
those?— I       say       they      must       take       their      own 
responsibility. 

8497.  And     if     anything    happens     for    which    tin- 
manager  is  liable  would  they  take  the  responsibility 
oft   him?— I    think  that  their   influence  would   be   in 
the  direction  of  the  manager  making  better  provision 
for  safetv  and  not  reducing  it. 

8498.  Managers  often   commit  errors  of   judgment 
in   difficult  cases?     Quite. 

8499.  And  the  manager  has  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  error  of  judgment '?—  The  niunag-- 

to  bear  the  responsibility  of  that? 

850"    I  i     anything     happens?     \  . 

penalty  is  he  undrr  for  errors  of  judgment9 

:t  a  good  deal  in  t  here 

is  none  whatever. 

0602.  I  believe  there  is?-    No.   there  is  none. 

8803.  At  the  present  time  the  owner  or  agent  of  a 
mine  by  the  Act 

Ckairman:    What  section? 

8604.  Mr.   gran    William*:    Coal  Mines  Act,   1911. 
Section  2,    Sub-section   (4).     At   the  present  m. 
•either   the   owner   or   agent   of   a   mini-    requir> 
be  under  the  control  of  the  manager  may  take  part 
in   the   technical   management  of  unlm  ho 

is  qualified  to  be  a  manager;  that  is  the  position? — 

8606.  Do  you    propose  that   the   Mines  Act    iihoald 
be  altered  to  permit  of  this  Committee   .-iking  part 
in    the   technical    management    of    the    mine? — The 
same  qualification  should  be  required  of  the  manager. 

8008.  So    that    every    member    of    tin-,    Cotim 
should   have   a  manager's  first   class  certificate? — It 
would  be  much   better   if  they  had;  I  see  no   reason 
whv  they  should  not 

8607.  Too  would  confine   it   to   men   who  had   first 
class  certificates?— Not   necessarily  fir»t   class, 
might  have  swnnd  claas. 

8508.  So  that,  instead  of  the  present  one  manager 
with    a    first    class   certificate,    vou   wouM    ha\ 
others  with  first  or  second  claas  certificate'  to  assist 
in  carrving  on  the  management  of   the  pollien 
order  that  they  might  have  the  technical  knowledge. 

8609.   For   the   purpono   of    acquiring   knowledge? — 

•hat    thev  might  hare  the  technical   knov 

to  understand  what  was  being  done. 

'8510.  That  is  why  yon  ask  for   the  certificate   vmj 

mean?— Quite;    that    there    may    be    a    standard    of 

knowledge  before  they  arc  put  on  t->  this  Pit  Council. 

8611.  80   that   yon    would    share    th>  'lility 

that  one  now  bears  bntweeti  1 1   peopU  would 

The  manager  mmM  still  lie  n~iM>n«ilil>>.  ns  hf 
is  now.  He  would  have  to  report  to  bin  Pi'  Council*, 
as  he  nan  now  to  report,  say.  to  hU  managing 
director,  but  that  I'  •  C  •••-il  would  prob.ihly  play 
a  part  that  the  managing  director  r?oea  not. 
inssHindi  M  they  would  assist  him  by  their  a/l\  ir<- 
and  tnggestiorm,  just  M  be  would  aWixt  rhem 

••-"I?  In  effect,  do  not  v..n  think  it  would  amount 
to  putting  11  cooks  instead  of  one?  I  <!.,  not  think 
it  would  be  that,  but  nt  the  same  timr>  it  would  not 
leave  the  autocratic  power  with  the  manager  ns  nt  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  want  him  to  have  that. 

i  «f  that  ant«.rr.i!ic  p..».-r  ii  conferr.<l 
upon  him  by  the  Mine*  Art.  The  discipline  of  tbe 
mine  again  is  in  th"  hands  of  the  manager.  You 
won!  a  moment  suggext  that  there  should 

••ws  stringent  discipline  than   there  is  at  the  pre- 
»«nt  time? — No.  I  wouM  r 

t    Would    yon    think    that    to   have    an    elected 

body,   changed  every  year,   in  sharp  the   management 

•  min«>  would   He  c<iml'i<i\.-   to  better  discipline? 

F   »hink   the  thing  conducive  to  bet'  'ine   is 

greater  knowledge  by  the  workmen  thems*'' 

8615.  I  quit*'  '  ifetv 

very   largely  depends   upon   discipline  :       ' 

W511.  Do  yon  think  th'at  an  elected  body  of  thin 
kind,  changed  every  year,  would  be  a  fit  body  to 

i  m 


assist  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  mine? — I 
think  so. 

8517.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :  Did   you  say  they  must 
be  changed  every  year? — I  propose  to  appoint  a  pit 
committee  for  a  year,  not  necessarily  to  be  changed 
every  year.     They  are  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

8518.  J/r.  Evan  Williamt :   They  submit  themselves, 
for     election     every     year? — Yes,      not     necessarily 
changed. 

8519.  Mr.     Robert    Smillie:     It    was    put    to    you 
changed? — Not  changed. 

8520.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    Liable  to  be  changed? 
— Thank  you,  Mr.  Smillie,  that  might  have  been  mis- 
understood. 

8521.  They     would     have  to  stand   election     every 
year?— Yes. 

8522.  I  daresay  you  have  had  more  knowledge  of 
election  of   all   sorts   than   I   should? — We   have   not 
said  elections;   we  propose  it  should  bo  nomination. 

8523.  Re-appointed:-     Ke-appointed. 

8524.  By   the   Miners'   Federation?       You   said   be 
nominated     by    the     workers    of     the     mines? — Yes- 
nominated. 

8525.  How   is  that   nomination   to  take   place,  ex- 
cept  by  election? — They   would   nominate  their   men 
and  wnd  their  names  to  the  District  Council. 

8526.  Supposing  there  were  20  nominated  for  five 
seats;  what  would  happen  then?— The  selection  would 
be  by  the  District   Council  thru. 

\\ith  the  District  Council?— Tea;  there  is  a 
distinction  between  nomination  and  election. 

8528.  I  want  to  know  what  you  propose.  It  has  an 
important  bearing  on  this? — Quite  so. 

8520.  The  nomination  would  be  by  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  pit?— Yes. 

8630.  Supposing  more  than  the  required  number 
was  noini-  appointment  would  bt-  madi-  l>y 

the  1  uncil?— Yes. 

8531.  Not   by   the    men    themselves?— I    think   the 

men    would    not   nominate   more   than    was   required. 

•  •riem-e  in  th<-  matter? — Tav. 

SSX<  i'-li  thing'  jis  elections  of  pit 

at  the  pres-ent  time  on  the  miners'  side? — 

Yen.    that    is    where  they    are    making    the    election. 

8534.  You   think    there   will    In-   no    more   than    five 

appointed?--   I   think  they  would  probably  agree;  the 

men  at  the  pit  would  agree  on  whom  they  were  going 

•  ruinate. 

'>.  Then  if  there  is  a  matter  of  difference  be- 
tween them  they  have  to  stand  election?-- Only  this; 
that  the  District  Council  before  they  agree  to  the 
nomination  out  of  the  Pit  Committee  would  hare  a 
reason  for  doing  so.  I  quite  agree  unless  there 
was  some  special  ren«on  for  not  doing  so  they  would 
accept  the  nominees  of  the  workmen. 

8536.   My  difficulty  is  to  relieve  that  not  more  than 
•••quired     number     would   be  nominated;    there 
«oiild    h.i  .  ».irn«    o-her    body   to   select? — The 

District  Committee  would  do  that 

Mv  fear  i-  that  thew-  annual  elections,  or 
any  elections  at  all  would  undoubtedly  affect  it? — 
I  think  yuu  are  missing  or  confusing  the  two  terms, 
nominating. ft0  electing. 

S.r»3S.   F   want  to  understand  it.     Would  you  confer 

upon    Pit    Councils    the  whole  of   the   management  of 

•illiery.     commercially     and     technically  ?—  They 

would  only    have   powers    delegated  to   them    by    the 

Di«t          '  il, 

8339.  Who  would  do  the  selling  of  the  coal  from  a 
particular  colliery?  I  think  that  would  be  decided 

My  liv  the  District,  Council. 

H540.  The  District  Council  would  >-cll  all  the  coal 
..f  that  fli,tric: '-  Probably  they  would,  but  the  details 
would  be  worker)  out  by  the  District  Council. 

v  do  you  propose  the  c.  :il  th.mld  be  sold 
for  export,  for  instance?  It  would  be  sold  largely  as 
•old  now.  I  daresay. 

8542.  Would    you    employ  the  same    exporter    and 
•m  do  now?     X,,:  1  think  WP  could  do 
without  th-  reporter  and  the  middleman. 

a"W.  Who  v.ouM  conduct  tin-  export  business?- I 
think  tli-  ,1,,  it  it^lf. 

•'    tliink    i  -iioiil.l    have   11    staff   to 

iiort  business:-  •  .. -onlinatf  it. 

»°  a.  net  is  not  competing  with  the  other. 
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8545.  And  sell  by  the  State?— Yes. 

8546.  And  all  the  coal  for  abroad  would  be  sold  by 
the  State? — Yes,  all  the  coal  for  abroad  would  be  sold 
by  the  State  and  at  home. 

8547.  What  is  the  function  of  the  District  Councils 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  business? 
— Before  you  can  deal  oomineroially  with  the  coal  you 
must  know  what  it   is   costing;   you  must   know    its 
quality  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  must  be  com- 
mon knowledge  to  both  sides,  both  the  commercial  side 
and  the  industrial  side. 

8548.  And  those  thousand  and  one  things  are  to  be 
known    by    the    District    Council? — They    would    co- 
ordinate. 

8549.  The  District  Council,  before  they  could  exer- 
cise any  proper  supervision  on  these  matters,  would 
have  to  get  all  this  knowledge? — Quite. 

8550.  They  would?— Yes. 

8551.  And  what  class  of  people  do  you  suppose  the 
District    Councils    would    be   composed    of? — I    think 
we  would  get  the  services,  as  I  said,  the  expert  know- 
ledge we  now  have. 

8552.  You   would   have   that   expert  knowledge    on 
the  District  Councils? — Yes. 

8553.  And  you  would  have  that  technical  knowledge 
on   the   District   Councils? — Yes. 

8554.  Your    Councils    would    be    a    Committee    of 
Experts ;  is  that  your  idea,  nominated  by  the  Miners' 
Federation? — I   did  not   say  there   would   be   a  Com- 
mittee of    Experts,    but   certainly   they    would   have 
the  services  of  experts. 

8555.  To  advise  these  Councils? — Yes. 

8556.  These  Councils,   with  the  advice  of  experts, 
would  manage  a  part  of  the  district  as  far  as  coal 
is  concerned? — Yes. 

8557.  Divide  the   orders   between   the   collieries? — 
They  would  allocate  the  trade  among  the  pits. 

8558.  They   would   decide,   if   there   was  insufficient 
trade,  which  pits  were  to'  stop   and  which  were  not 
to   stop?— Yes,   or   how   far   they   could   all   be   kept 
i?oing- 

8559. You  know  in  bad  times  the  bad  quality  coal 
duffers  the  most?  They  would  decide  all  these 
matters  at  the  District  Councils? — Quite  so. 

8560.  The  National  Council  in  London,  the  Central 
Council,  would  supervise  the  whole  of  the  districts? 
— Yes. 

8561.  They  would  really  be  the  Board  which  con- 
trolled   the   whole   of   the   working   of    the    collieries 
in  the  country? — Quite  so.       They  would  concentrate 
all  tf;o  information  and  all  the  machinery. 

S562.  They  would  exercise  the  functions  that  the 
Coal  Controller  exercises  now  and  a  good  many 
More? — Yes;  they  must  be  much  wider  powers  than 
be  has. 

8563.  Have   you    made    an    estimate    of    the    staff 
that  would    be    required     at    this    central  office  in 
London  to  carry  on  the  whole  of   the  coal  districts 
of   the  country? — Not  otherwise   than   this,    that    it 
must  be  small  compared  to  the  aggregate  staffs  now 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade. 

8564.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  even  for 
the  amount  of  control  there  is  at  the  present  time 
there   is   a  very   large  staff   in   London,    and  at  the 
collieries   the    staff    must   be    increased    if    the    work 
that  is  thrown  upon  them  by  the  central  control  is 
to  be  done  at  all? — Yes. 

8565.  I  take  it  to  properly  control  from  a  central 
office  every  fact  and  figure  in  regard  to  every  colliery 
in  the  country   muot  bo  transmitted  to  London? — I 
would  suggest  under  nationalisation  there  would   be 
such  co-ordination  that  ».  large  part  of  all  the  labour 
at    present,    even    the    Coal    Controller    getting    his 
limited  information,  would  be  obviated — a  large  part 
of  it. 

8566.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of   Govern- 
ment control  in  the  past  has  meant  the  reduction  of 
staff  acywhere?     Can  you  give  us  any  instance  whero 
Government  control  has  meant  reduction  of  staff  at 
all? — No.     I  would  not  say  it  has  increased  it  either 
over   the  whole  industry.       I   do   not  know  of   any 
instance  that  we  have. 

8567.  lixrn  have  not  considered  that  part? — Other 
than  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  staff  necessary 


will  bo  nothing  like  equal  to  the  staff  now  employed 
in  the  aggregate  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

8568.  On   what  do   you    base   that    information?— 
On  the  number  of  companies  each  having  a  staff,  and 
a  large  staff,  I  think,  too. 

8569.  Do  you  propose  to  decrease  the  staff  at  the 
pits  for   instance  to  start  with? — No,   I  should   not 
do  that.       I   think   a  central  office  staffs   would   be 
largely  abolished. 

8570.  Central  office  staffs?— Yes. 

8571.  Of  what  kind?— Take  the  central  office  of  a 
company  at  the  present  time. 

8572.  You  would  have  one  central  office  for  a  dis- 
trict?—Yes. 

8573.  Is  your  opinion  that  that  would  decrease  the 
staff  employed? — I  think  it  would  most  decidedly. 

8574.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  centralisa- 
tion on  a  large  scale? — No,   I   have  not.     I  went  to 
work    in    the   mine  when   I   ought  to   have   been    at 
school,  and  have  been  a  wage  earner  onlv. 

8575.  Has  anyone  who  has  drawn  up  thij  scheme 
had  any  experience  of  centralisation  on  a  large  scale 
or   conversion    of    a    private    industry    into  a   State 
industry? — I  do  not  think  we  have,     I  do  not  think 
we   have   had    many    instances   of    that   kind    in   the 
country. 

8576.  With     regard     to     housing,     I     suppose     in 
Northumberland    and     Durham    practically    all    the 
houses  are  provided  by  the  coal  companies ?— I  should 
say  75  per  cent. ;   I  am  making  a  rough  guess. 

8577.  Is  there  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  colliery 
companies  to   provide   houses   there? — No,   il   is  only 
a  custom. 

8578.  In   other  parts  of  the  country   colliery  com- 
panies  do  not  own  houses  at  all? — I  am   not  quite 
sure  that  that  is  true ;  I  think  you  are  wrong. 

8579.  I    do   not   say  there   is   not   in    aay   district 
any  houses  belonging    to   the   colliery   companies? — 
I   think  you  will   find  in  many  districts  there  are  a 
large   number   of   houses   belonging   to   colliery  com- 
panies. 

8580.  In  every  district? — Yes. 

8581.  I  shoujd  not  like  to  go  as  far  as  that? — Go  to 
Doncaster.     Whom  did  Broadsworth  belong  to? 

8582.  That  is  a  new  district? — Yes. 

8583.  The    colliery    companies    have    put    up    new 
houses? — Yes. 

8584.  Are  the  new  houses  fit  houses  for  men  to  live 
in? — I  am  speaking  again  from  memory.     Mr.  Smith 
will  tell  you.     I  remember  a  strike  for  a  long,  long 
time   in    Yorkshire,    I    think,    where    the   men    were 
turned  out  of  the  houses  by  the  colliery  companies, 
and  in  Scotland  I  think  the  colliery  companies  own 
the  houses. 

S585.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon.  Where 
companies  are  now  putting  up  new  houses  are  they 
good  houses  or 'are  they  not? — They  are  not  the  class 
of  houses  they  ought  to  put  up. 

8586.  Even  the  new  ones  are  not? — Even   the  new 
ones  are  not. 

8587.  Your  view  is  the  State  would  put  up  better 
houses  than  the  colliery  companies? — Yes,  I  do  say  PO. 

8588.  In  a  good  many  districts  colliers,   I  believe, 
have  built  or  bought  their  own  houses  in  the  past?— 
Yes. 

8589.  A  large  number  of  them? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

8590.  Not  always    the  collier    who   earns  the    most 
money   is   the  one   that  builds   his  own   house? — No, 
that  may  be  so. 

8591.  What    would    you    say    about    those    houses: 
have  you   any   experience    of    them ;    are   they    good 
houses? — I  should  say  they  were  much  better  houses 
than   the  houses    erected  by  the    colliery    companies. 
At  the  same  time,   not  many  miners  have  been  able 
to  build  the  house  he  ought  to  have. 

8592.  A  good  many  miners  have  been  able  to  build 
houses? — With    his    own    limited    means    such    house 
had  to  bo  limited. 

8593.  Do  not  you   think  it  would   be   a   far   better 
thing   for    the   State   to   encourage    miners    to   build 
their  houses  than   to    build   them    for   them? — Much 
better  for  the  Government  to  build  the  houses,  and 
thereby  secure  a  better  citizen. 

8594.  Do   not   you   think   the  better  citizen  is  the 
man  who   owns   his  own  house,    than    the  man    who 
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lives    in   somebody   else's? — No,    I    do   not   say   that 
necessarily  follows. 

8595.  It  is  a   matter  of  opinion'' — It    is  a  matter 
of  experience  too. 

8596.  It  is  one  experience  against  another,  in  any 
case? — Yes. 

8597.  Your   view   is-  that  the  miner   will   be  better 
off  as  a  servant  of  the  Government  than  as  a  servant 
of  a  private  employer? — I  think  so,  yes. 

8598.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  Government 
servants   in   the  past? — Governments  have   not  been 
in   the  past  what    they   ought  to  have  been.     They 
have  not  been  in    the 'past  probably  what   they   are 
now,  and  are  not  now  what  they  will  be  in  the  future. 

8509.  Do  you  remember   you   were  sitting  next   to 
me  at  the  Conference  in  the  Central  Hall,  hearing 
Mr     Amman   speak    for   the  Post  Office   servant*:' 
Mr.  Ammon  waa  frpeaking;  I  could  not  hear  what  he 
was  saying. 

8600.  I  happened  to  hear,  and,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence he  gave,  I  should  think  Government  employment 
would  be  the  last  thing  any  working  man  would  want 
to  go  into? — I  do  not  know  how  many  Government 
officials  are  here.     I  scarcely  think  they  will  agree 
with  you. 

8601.  I   have  not  heard  one  who  is  here  speak   In 
any  different  strain  from  that.    Do  you  imagine  under 
Government  control  there  will  He  a  better  output  per 
man  than  at  the  present  timer1     I   think  up  to  date 
machinery  would  be  more  readily  adopted,  and  the 
output  would  increase. 

8609.  Do  yon  think  if  there  had  been  State  control 
during  the  past  90  years  the  output  of  the  couir 
would  be  higher  than  it  is  to-day? — Yea,  I  think  so. 

8603.  You  think  so?— Yes. 

8604.  Has  that  been  the  experience  of  Government 
establishments   during   the   last   90  years?— I    rather 
confine  myself  to  mining. 

8606.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  shipyards? 
—I   confine   myxvf  to  mines.     I    have  been  a   miner 
nearly  aR  ray 

8806.  I  think  it  k  a  pity  you  confine  yourself  to 
mines  whan  there  is  other  information?— I  can  see 
where  there  can  be  more  up  to  date  machinery  ap- 
plied ;  I  am  confirmed  in  that  view  by  the  Report  of 
the  Coal  Conservation  Committee. 

8607.  Do  not  yon  think  in  preparing  a  scheme  of 
that  kind  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  cases  where  the 
Government  have  been  trying  to  introduce  aome  - 

of    commercial   enterprise.      Take  shipyn-  in- 

stance?    I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fa-ir  instance  at  all. 

8609.  Ton   do   not  think  so?— Not  under  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  that  they  have  taken   them. 
It  is  unfair  absolutely  to  compare  what  has  been  done 
either  by  control  or  by  actually  taking  the  industry 
over  during  the  war. 

860P.  I  think  they  are  instance*  of  Government  con- 
trol at  any  rate,  and  they  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful, have  they?  There  u  a  wide  difference  between 
control  and  ownership. 

8610.  Do  you  know  of  any  Government  department 
that  is  called  efficient  in  the  country  or  in  tho  House 
of  Commons  or  anywhere  else?     Is" it  not  one  of  the 
complaint*   of   the   community   as   a  whole  that  the 
Government  is  not  run  efficiently?     T  think  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world   is  the-  Port  Office  service ;  that 
is  a  nationalised  industry. 

1r/A«r  Durkhim  :   You  do  not  include  the  tele- 
phone*, do  y 

,.?""  •"*:   There  is  a  good  deal  of 

iffarmce  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  running  of 

Yes.  and  that   is  why  I  suggest  you  should 

W*p  to  mining  instead  of  taking  me  to  somewhere 

9612.  With  regard  to  the  barriers,  did  I  under- 
•*•""  V  it  is  powtible  to  work  off  all  thp 

roal  without  leaving  any  barriers  at  all?— I  think 
there,  will  prohably  have  to  be  barriers  left  for  some 
purpose*,  but  a  small  quantity  compared  to  bound- 
ary barriers. 

861S.  Betwe-n  properties?— Yes :  all  that  ought  to 
be  worked  out. 

8614.  I  think  yon  stated  that  barriers  are  left  be- 
two    properties   worked    by    the   same   owner? 
— Ho. 

MM  ' 


8615.  You   do   not  say  that?— No. 

8616  I  understand  your  proof  to  mean  that? — I 
am  sorry  if  that  is  at  all  conveyed;  I  did  not  mean 
that. 

8617.  It  is  rather  conveyed,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  is  not  so.     Do  you  know  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  boundary   between  two  colliery   companies 
is  irregular,  very  frequently  an  arrangement  is  made 
to  draw  a  straight  lino  and  cut  an  economic  boundary 
between  them? — I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  lines  are  often   irregular  in  working  to  a 
boundary. 

8618.  Would   it  surprise  you   to  know,   in   a  very, 
very    large   number   of    instances,    arrangements   are 
made  to  draw  a  straight  line  instead  of  an  irregular 
boundary    between     two    companies,    under    private 
ownership? — You   know   mote   about    it    than   I  do. 
Would  you  tell  me  if  all  regular  lines  are  drawn? 

8619.  I  do  not  say  all? — Are  there  not  even  wedge- 
shaped  royalties  which  make  it  costly? 

8690.  No  landowner  would  leave  coal  unworked 
unnecessarily.  They  are  supposed  to  be  H  grasping 
lot? — We  have  the  report  in  Northumberland,  where 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  coal  has  to  be  left 
aa  barriers. 

8621 .  You  do  not  sav  how  much  of  that  M  necemarr 
barrier  and  how  much  not?— A  large  quantity  of  it 
is  boundary  barrier*. 

8622.  You    think    less    would    be   left    under    State 
control? — As  boundary  barriers  there  would  be  none. 

8623.  Boundary  barriers  are  very  necessary,  even 
for  safety?— I  do  not  think  so. 

8624.  Suppose  you  work  an  inclined  seam  and  work 
the  upper  part  first,  and  there  is  water  and  afterwards 
you  work  the  lower  part,   is  it  wise  to  work  off  the 
barrier  between   those   two?— You  will    find,   when   a 
strip  of  coal  U  left  in,  instead  of  helping  your  roof 
it  breaks  it. 

8625.  That  is  just  the  point.     A    narrow   barrier 
in  of   no   use.     If   you  leave   a   barrier    by   force   of 
nature-,  you  have  to  leave  a  wide  one?— The  best  way 
is  to  remove  all  the  coal. 

8696.  And  continue  to  pump  all  the  water  from  the 
lower  depth? — By  State  ownership  you  would  plan 
your  whole  area  to  be  mined,  and  probably  yon 
would  have  a  centre  from  which  to  pump. 

R627.  And  you  would  pump  water  from  a  big  depth 
instead  of  pumping  some  from  a  smaller  depth? — 7 
think  in  the  end  it  would  be  cheaper  than  having  so 
many  pumping  stations. 

8698.  Jfr.  J.  T.  Foryie :  I  want  to  take  you 
to  the  barrier  question.  Yon  stated  that  up 
to  4,000  feet  depth  in  the  Northumberland  district 
rou  had  7,000.000.000  tons?— The  actual  figures  ar» 
7,040,348.147  tons. 

8629.  Take  it  at  7,000.000,000  tons,  out  of  which 
yon  said  280.000.000  tons  have  to  be  left  in  barriers? 
— Tes,  in  round  figures. 

8630.  How   do  you    ascertain   that?— I   heard    Mr. 
Cooper   ask   the   question   and   you   said   there  is  no 
shaft   deer-  •  thumbrland    than   200   fathoms. 
4.000  feet  «Wn  is  nearly  700  fathoms.     How  do  you 
ascertain  there  is  that  'o;il  there? 

.Sir  L.  Chinzza  Monry   Can  we  have  the  report? 

.Vr.  J.  T.  Forgir  :T  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
It  is  not  a  qrestion  of  report  at  the  present  moment. 

Sir  T..  I'hinzza  Monty:  It  is  not  Mr.  Strakw's 
calculation,  hut  that  of  ttw  Royal  Commission. 

8631.  Jfr.  J.  T.  r'nrtiir  :  \  am  n~t  going  into  whether 
the  statement  is  right  or  wrong,  but  on  a  technical 
point.     How  were  thofce  figures  got?     I  suppose  they 
ware  got  from  some  report? — These  figures  are  taken 
from    the   report   of   the    Royal  Commission   on  coal 
supplied  in  lfwv>.     I  may  assume  bow  these  calculation* 
» .•••••  made  tho  same  as  you  may. 

8632.  You  say  if  the  Government  had  the  control  or 
the  ownership   of   th-   minerals   in   the  country   and 
the  ownership  of  tht»  mines  they  could  work  the  coal 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not  require  barriers* 

hing  like  the  barriers  required  now. 

8633.  Do  you  gay  they  could  sink  4,000  feet  deep 
at  once  and  commence  to  work  the  bottom  seam*  and 
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come  upwards?  Would  the  Government  do  that  if 
they  had  the  ownership  of  the  mines?— I  do  not 
think  they  would.  . 

8634    Suppose  they  sunk  to   the  upper   seams  how 
could  they  prevent   the  water  getting  to    the   lower 
seams  aferwards?— I  do  not  think  they  can. 
happens  under  private  ownership. 

8635.  We  have  not  got  down   to  these  seams  yet. 
The  private  owner  would  not  go  to  the  lower  seams? 
They  have  gone  to  deeper  ones. 

8636.  According    to    your    statement    the    Govern- 
ment  would   go  to  the   lower   seams   and   pump   the 
water   from   there?— I   did  not  assume  that. 

8637.  It  hreaks  down  your  argument  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  would  save  barriers?— I  do  not  think 

8638.  They  would  have  some  harriers?— They  would 
probably  have  some  barriers,   but  not   for  the  divi- 
sion  of"  properties. 

8639  The    divisions   of    properties    are   small 
riers-  they  do  not  affect  water  holding  up. 

pose  you  admit  the  landowner  is  keen  to  get  all 
his  coal  out,  and  he  does  not  leave  coal  unworked 
in  the  shape  of  barriers  if  he  can  help  it,  as  long 
as  he  gets  6d.  a  ton  on  it  for  royalty?— He  is  always 
anxious  to  prevent  his  neighbour  getting  his  coal. 

8640  If   he   does   there   is   an   action    in   court  ?- 
There  "is   always  a   difficulty    of   knowing   without   a 
barrier  in  between. 

8641.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  Thieving  may  work  away 
the  barrier? — Yes. 

8642  I  have  known  cases  of  that  *ort?- 

8643  Mr    J    1    Forgie:   Are  you  sure  nationalisa- 
tion would  make  for  progress?— I  feel  quite  confident 

about  it.  j. 

8644.  It  would  improve  the  working  men  s  condi 

tion?— It  would. 

8645.  It  would  be   a   benefit  to  the  community   at 
large?— Yes. 

8646.  And,  generally  speaking,   it  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired?— That  is  so. 

8647.  You   would  on   what   Mr.   Williams   has   put 
to  you  run  the  risk  of  an  experiment  of  that  huge 
nature  to  get  this  desired  end?— I  think  that  is  an 
end  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

8648.  Having  no  knowledge  of  what  might  happen; 
having  no  experience  of  the  past,  you  admittedly  say 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  business   and  no  idea 
what  might  take  place  in  the  future  of  an  experiment 
of  this  kind,  all  the  same  you  are  prepared  to  risk 
it? No.     I  do  contend  the  nation  will  have  the  ser- 
vices of  all  the  expert  knowledge  the  private  owner 
has  now ;  therefore,    the  risk  is  not  what  you  suppose. 

8649.  As  cheaply?— Yes. 

8650.  Why    did    not    the    nation    develop    the    coal 
at. the  start.     It  was  left  to  private  enterprise.     The 
nation   could    quite    well   have    started    to    work    the 
coal  at  first  as  well  as  private  individuals? — I  think 
they  probablv  could ;  only  the  nations,  as  individuals, 
have  to  make  progress. 

8651.  Supposing  you  do   nationalise  the  mines  and 
the  result  is  disastrous ;   what  will  you  do  then  ? — I 
do  not  agree  it  will  be  disastrous. 

8652.  I  am  putting  a  hypothetical  case.     You  need 
not  answer  it  unless  you  like? — In  the  case  of  disaster 
of  any  kind  I  cannot  tell  you  what  would  happen. 

8653.  Would  you  be  looking  round  the  country  for 
coal    owners    again? — That   would    depend    upon    the 
character  of  the  disaster.     It  is  a  position  I  cannot 
imagine  at  all. 

8654.  You  admit  it  is  a  very  big  venture? — No,  I 
do  not  think   it  is   a  big  venture,   because  I   think, 
again,  we  can  get  all  the  experts. 

8655.  Property  worth   £200,000,000  or   £300,000,000 
is  not  a  big  venture? — I  understand  you  to  mean  that 
a  big  risk  will  be  taken. 

8656.  You  consider  the  nation  would  be  taking  this 
without    risk   at    all    with    an    absolute    certainty  of 
prosperity   and   progress? — Yes. 

8667.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?— Certain  of  it. 

8658.  You  would  not  consider  what  you  would  do 
in  the  event  of  a  disaster  happening.  You  think  there 
is  no  necessity  to  consider  that? — I  cannot  contem- 
plate disaster  in  the  matter. 


8659.  We  have  been  told  as  coal-owners  by  some  of 
your   friends  that   what   we  have  said   would   be  thi: 
result  of   granting   the   men's  demands  has  been   all 
wrong;   that   we   have   taken   a   gloomy   view   and   a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future;  the  industry  will  find 
it   all ;   pay  the  miners'    demands ;   the   industry   will 
progress  and  people  will  pay  no  more  for  their  coal. 
We  have  been  told  that? — I   had  to  confess  to  Mr. 
AVilliams   we  had   not  an  experience  in   the  past  of 
some  things,  but  we  have  an  experience  in  the  past 
as  to  the  pessimism  of  colliery  owners  when  reforms 
are  proposed. 

8660.  Do  you  think  your  side  has  any  more  justi- 
fication for  saying  that  about  our  prognostications  as 
to  the  future  of  the  trade  if  we  grant  these  demand:., 
than  we  have  about  your  idea  of  your  progress  due 
to  nationalisation  of  the  mines  in  the  future? — Your 
prophecies   are   discredited  from  the  fact  that  what 
improvements  we  have  had  you  have  opposed  with  the 
same  sort  of  gloomy  forecasts. 

,8661.  Wages  have  risen? — Yes. 

8662.  Prices  of  con)  have  risen  to  the  public? — 
General  prosperity. 

8t>63.  The  coal  trade  has  not  been  a  highly  prosper- 
ous trade  considering  its  risks? — I  think  it  is,  con- 
sidering the  figures  that  have  been  presented. 

8664.  We  have   had    figures    presented  to   us.     You 
said  something   .yhich  the  miners  wanted  was  know- 
ledge of  the  business? — Yes. 

8665.  How    far   are  you    going  to    distribute   that 
knowledge  to  go  beyond  the  District  Councils  or  Pit 
Committees? — -I  would  have  schools  and  everything  for 
the  miners. 

8666.  Would  you  bring  every  miner  into  the  office 
once  a   day   to   show    him   the   books,    give  him  the 
details,  the  price  and  the  cost? — That  is  too  absurd 
to  ask. 

8667.  How  otherwise  can  you  give  it?     Your  know- 
ledge will  be  required  to  be  confined  to  the  District 
Councils   and    the  Pit   Committees? — The   knowledge 
would  be  obtained  from  the  workmen's  representatives 
on   the   Council.     I   would   go  further,    and   establish 
classes   and    schools    for    the    purpose    of  giving    this 
knowledge. 

8668.  Surely,  if  you  had  knowledge  in  the  way  Mr. 
Cooper  said  the  coal-owners  were  prepared  to  give  it 

•in  the  future,  you  could  distribute  that  through  the 
same  schools? — If  the  coal-owners  were  prepared 
to  allow  us  to  share  in  all  the  management 
and  distribution  of  the  coal,  the  commercial 
side,  that  would  get  over  that  difficulty.  I  would 
then  object  to  this,  that  all  the  results,  all  the  value 
of  that  wealth  of  the  coal-owner  which  the  coal  miner 
was  producing  should  go  into  their  own  special 
pockets. 

8669.  I  suggest  to  you  that  your  scheme  of  national- 
isation is  ownership   by  the  State  of  the  mines  and 
minerals,  and  control  by  the  miners? — With  a  National 
Council  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  community 
where  these  things  might  clash  with  those  of  the  people 
immediately  employed  in  the  industry. 

8670.  You  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  manager 
of  mines  the  appointment  of  the  five  other  members, 
but  you  did  not  leave  it  to  his  discretion  to  appoint 
your  people? — Oh,  no. 

8671.  Go  back  to  the  profits;  I  notice  on  page  2  of 
your  document  you  -rive  a  lot  of  figures  for  1913  up 
to  1918? — I  quote  Mr.  Dickinson's  figures. 

8672.  They   are   quite  correctly   stated,   too.     Then 
on  page  3  you  say:    "  Working  these  profits  out  in 
proportion  to  output  in  each  year,  wo  get  an  average 
profit  during  the  war  of  2s.  6-76d.  or  25-63  per  cent, 
on  capital  invested."     Then  you  say  later  on  :    "  In 
addition  to  the  above  profits,  there  are  the  royalties, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation.     These  equal, 
at  present,  about  6^d.  per  ton  or  over  5  per  cent,  on 
capital."        Then   lower   down   you.  say:     "Royalties 
and   by-product   profits   would    add    at   least   another 
10  per  cent,   to  the  25-63  per  cent.,   making  for  the 
four  war  years  35-63  per  cent."     What  do  you  mean 
by     "  by-products?" — It   would   take   one   almost     a 
week  to  go  over  all  the  by-products   out  of  coal   at 
the  present  time. 
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8673.  I  can   put  it  simply.     It   is  not  the  number 
I  want.    1  want  to  know  where  are  they  to  oome  from. 
Is  it  those  made  in  blast  furnaces  and  gas  companies:1 
— I   assume  those  made  in  the  works  connected  with 
the  collieriee. 

8674.  They   are   not  connected   with  the  collieries? 
—Many  have  them. 

8675.  The  coal  is  sold  from  the  colliery  to  the  by- 
product establishments!' — Take  Cumberland.     I  think 
most   of    the   by-product   works  there  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  collieriea. 

8676.  They  may   be  on  the  same  piece  of   land  or 
adjoining    it.- — They    are    in    connection     with     the 
collieries. 

8677.  They  are  not  in  connection  with  the  collieries? 
— They    are.      Even    the    gas    coming    from    the   by- 
product works  is  conducted  to  heat  the  colliery  boilers. 

8678.  Th«  collieries  have  to  pay  for  the  gas.     My 
point  is  this.     You  take  a  valuation ;  do  you  include 
in   that   valuation  the   valuation   of  the  by  products 
from  blast  furnace*  and  coke  ovens,  and  so  on,  when 
you  come  to  the  35   per  cent,  yon  mentioned:' — The 
6-41  per  cent,  is  calculating  10s.  a  ton  on  the  capital 

val'i.- 

8679.  It  is  an  estimate? — Yea. 

8680.  And  a  very  wide  estimate;  it  may  be  a  very 
wrong  estimate.    Have  all  the  collieries  got  by-product 
planU?-No. 

8681.  You  are  distributing  here  the  amount  from 
two  or  three  collieriea,  or  30  or  30  collieries,  among 
the  whole  lot  to  get  your  10   per  cent.?— I    do   not 
assume  the  collieries  that  have  the  by-products  have 
only  made  6  per  cant. 

8082.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  assume  anything  of  that 
son? — I  can  only  take  5  per  cent. 

8883.  You  mentioned  something  about  10s.  a  ton 
of  capital  value.  Would  yon  add  anything  on  this 
for  by-product  and  coke  oven  plants? — There  must 
be  something  added  for  that. 

8684.  Go  back  to  paragraph  2.  You  say:  "  If  the 
t»m»  rate  of  profit  continues  and  the  mine*  were 
purchased  by  the  issue  of  Coal  Mines  Stock  to  the 
present  owners,  carrying  an  interest  equal  to  War 
Loan,  say  5  par  cant.,  there  would  be  a  profit  of 
over  20  per  cent.,  which  means  that  in  five  years 
the  purchase  price  would  be  paid  off  out  of  profit*. 
If  the  present  rate  of  profit  continues,  the  purchase 
price  would  be  paid  off  in  slightly  over  three  years." 
Paid  off  by  whom,  and  to  whom?— The  Government 
would  purchaen  in  one  form  or  another  the  mine* 
from  the  present  owners,  and  if  they  did  eo  by  giving 
them  Government  Stock  carrying  5  per  cent,  it  would 
leave  SO  per  cent. 

8686.  Are  those  war  profiler— If  the  preeent  profit* 
continue. 

8886.  Are  not  the  war  profit*  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment now  in  any  caee? — Tea;  it  does  not  aHer  the 
fact. 

8687.  It    doe*   considerably,   seeing    they    are    war 


8.  Sir  Arthur  Ihitkham :  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
I  am  not  a  coalowner  and  I  have  no  connection  with 
the  colliery  industry.  I  have  been  a  Government  «er 
vant  for  over  four  years,  holding  positions  from  the 
lowest  rank  to  perhaps  the  highest  rank.  Is  this  your 
own  scheme  or  an  official  scheme  of  the  Federation? 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask.  The  Chairman  introduced 
it  to  us,  I  think,  a*  an  official  scheme.  It  is  your 
own  scheme?— I  think  I  explained  that  this  embodies 
the  principles  derided  upon  by  the  Miners'  Federation 
Conference,  bat  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  put 
is  pat  by  myself  in  conjunction  with  legal  advice. 

8889.  This  form  of  committee*;  that  is  not  official? — 
The  forms  of  control  I  pat  in. 

8890.  Is  it  official  nr  not '  -  That  has  not  yet  been 
•ted   to  the   Miner*'    Federation. 

8891.  We  may  take  your  statement  that  this   is  a 
f  minimum  that  the  miner*  require  is  not.  quite 

eorrectP — I    should   not  nay    the    miners    would    adopt 
this  in  all  its  detail*. 

8892.  I   want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear?— I   want 
to  make  it  quite  clear. 


8693.  Mr.  frank  Hodges:  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  appears  in  Mr.  Straker's  precis  on  page  2 
under  paragraph  (/) :  "  The  revelations  since  this 
inquiry  commenced  have  confirmed  the  miners'  sus- 
picions and  opened  the  people's  eyes,  so  that  it  is 
useless  to  ask  the  miners  to  withdraw  their  notices 
without  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  nationalisa- 
tion by  the  Government"? — Yes. 

Hir  Arthur  Jhiekham:    Some  principle. 

Ifr.  Frank  Hodges:   Not  any  scheme  of  control. 

Sir  Arthur  Duekham :  Not  the  principle.  There 
may  be  lots  of  principles  of  nationalisation:  you 
can  have  all  sorts  of  directions  we  should  not  like 
bureaucratic  control.  We  are  agreed  upon  that. 

Mr.  Hodges:  I  thought  I  would  indicate  there  is 
no  such  reference  as  yon  stated  in  Mr.  Straker's 
precis. 

Sir  Arthur  Duekham:  About  the  miners  acceptinc 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hodges:  About  the  detailed  scheme  of  control 
being  a  scheme  the  miners  would  strike  on. 

Irthur  Duekham:   In  his  evidence  he  gave  me 
the  impression  that  that  was  his  opinion. 

Sir  L.  Chiotta  Money :  No,  really  he  did  not  give 
that  impression.  . 

8694.  Sir  .IrMur  Duekham:  I  only  want  to  make 
it  clear,  as  much  from  Mr.  Straker's  point  of  view 
as  anybody  else's.  Has  this  scheme  of  yours  been 
got  out  by  any  experts  on  commercial  management 
or  anyone  who  has  in  any  way  been  concerned  in 
carrying  on  big  concerns?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

J96.  Would  it  not  have  been  fairly  easv  for  ymi 
to  have  got  somebody  who  had  had  great  control  to 
assist  you?-  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  easy. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  favour  our  project  much. 

8696.  I  am  not  pr.-juilp.tl  against  nationalisation 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I  put  it  to  you  that 
this  svstem  <.f  rominitt.^  of  yours  would  result  in 
something  like  an  American  football  matrh.  where  you 
have  your  whistle  blown  every  five  iniiiut.-s  and  ti,,.n 
you  have  an  argument?-  Of  ooone.  I  do  not  aer»e 
with  that. 

'      <'hinz:a   Money:    That  is  a  statement,   not 
a  question. 

8897.  Sir   Arthur   Duekham:    I  was  trying  to  put 
t    in    the    form    of   a  question,    as  yon   do   so    well. 
This  scheme  of  yours  is  based   on   the   needs.   !i- 
consider,  of  one  class  chiefly.  It  takes  no  consideration 
for  the  many  other  people  who  at  present  are  earning 
their  living  in  connection   with  this  trade? — I  think 
I  have  said  in  the  precis  that  that  is  a  misconception 
ft  is  altopother  wronE.     Nothing  ran  I,.,  further  from 
the  truth,   is   what   1   say. 

869R  \l  n  I  have  the  reference  to  that?— It  is  on 
p*ge7. 

8899.  "  But  the  puhlic  would  largely  benefit  by 
securing  cheaper  cool  for  all  purposes?"— Yes. 

8700.  Yon  have  us«sl  all  \,,ur  profit  on  the  coal  by 

PH.VIIIK  for  tl ipitalisation  of  the  coal?— No;  I  ,,nly 

said   what   was  possible  to  be  done  with  the  m 
701._Qn_pe4»  3  you  pay  hack  the  mon 

8702.  SrrSiinfi/  W.I.I,      \]r.  ,,,,|v  g^g  jt  ^^j  ^ 
done?— I  only    pointed    out   the   value   of   the   figures, 
that   20   per    cent,    net    profit    woiil.l    pay    it    hark    in 

••ars.        I    did    not    imply    that    all"  that    money 
should   be  set    aside  for  that   purpowv 

8703.  Sir  Arthur  ^Dnrkhnm:    You   -.ingest   that  all 
then*  other  people  in   the   industry  who  have  capital 
invented,  who  have  given  tin  ir  lives  to  this  work,  and 
who  have  trained  themselves  for  this  work,  should  be 
compensated    when    they  are    put  out  of   business?— 
Cnn,pen»»U>d  by  getting  the  value  of  their  property. 

:     If  yon  have  a  business,  you  have  a  goodwill 
Do  JTOU  compensate  them   for  goodwill?— No. 

i  do  lot  compensate  .myl-.-ly  for  goodwill? 

<70fi.   You  do  not  recognise  goodwill?     \,, 

F  run  speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  Govern- 
t   work.     You    have  a    Minister    running   a   corn- 
is   that  committee  an  advisory  committee  c.- 
ing  committee9     A  directing  committee. 
S708.  Then    the    Minister   is    not    responsible?—  No 
Wer  than  .,„  ,)„.  ^..between  between  the  Government 
and  his  committee. 
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8709.  Then    you   go    away    from    all    principles  of 
government    as    understood   at   the    present   time? — 
Quite. 

8710.  Absolutely?— Quite  so. 

8711.  Who  gets  sacked,  hanged  or  shot,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  if  there  is  a  mistake  made;  would  it  be  the 
whole  of  the  committee? — I  do  not  want  them  all  to 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

8712.  No,   that   would   be  pretty  bad   for  them?— 
That  is  what  becomes  of  Ministers  who  are  failures 
at  the  present  time. 

8713.  I  daresay  it  is  a  fair  punishment;  but  who 
bears  the  responsibility  of  this  committee  if  there  is 
a  mistake  made — what  happens  ? — The  Council. 

8714.  What  happens  to  the  Council?— They  would 
probably    be   condemned   by   the    Government   or    by 
Parliament. 

8715.  What   happens  to    the   poor    Minister?     You 
know  what  the  principle  of  government  to-day  is? — 
I  am  not  concerned  much  with  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  him  because  I  do  not  expect  anything  disadvan- 
tageous to  him  is  going  to  happen  if  he  is  filling  his 
office  well ;   otherwise  we  are  not  going  to  keep  him 
at  the  public  expense. 

8716.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  you  can  get  a 
man  of  big  enough  calibre  to  run  the  whole  of  the 
coal  mines  of  England? — No,  that  is  why  we  appoint 
these  councils. 

8717.  Could  you  possibly   get  a  committee  to  run 
direct  as  a  committee  without  somebody  responsible 
for  carrying  out  their  direction  and  who  has  to  bear 
this    responsibility? — With   the    district   council    and 
the  pit  councils  I   think   we  can. 

8718.  You   have  to   start   at   the   head.     Now  you 
come  down  one.     Who  appoints  the  chairman  of  your 
district  council? — I   am   not   sure   that  there   is   any 
provision  made.       I  take  it  that  thoj  would  appoint 
one  of  their  own  number. 

8719.  He  would  not  be  appointed  by  the  Minister? 
— No. 

8720.  He  would   not   be   the   direct   representative 
of  the  higher  council? — He  might   oe  appointed   by 
the  higher  council. 

8721.  Again    you    have    absolute    Jivided   responsi- 
bility?— I  have  dealt  with  this  on  broad  lines.     Many 
of  these  details  could  be  settled  afterwards. 

8722.  The  whole  thing  is  so  serious,  and  I  am  look- 
ing at  this  really  from  the  point  of  view  of  trying  to 
find    out   how   the   thing   would    work    and   how   you 
could  make   the   thing  work.     I   put  it  to  you   that 
it  is  divided  responsibility? — Yes. 

8723.  Absolutely  right  through,  and  if  some  people 
on    the    committee  made    a    mistake    and    the    other 
people  said:   "  I  did  not  make  a  mistake,"  only  those 
who    made   the   mistake    would    get    the    sack? — The 
committee  would  be  responsible  as  a  whole,   not  any 
individual  member  of   it. 

8724.  I  cannot  see  who  would  sack  him. 

Mr,  Robert  Smillie :   You  could  appoint  a  sacker. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  He  would  be  the  busiest  man 
In  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  You  might  have  a  hanging 
committee. 

8725.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :    Really  the  scheme  is 
not  thought  out  right  through ;  you  have  not  seen  how 
it  meets  the  needs? — If  the  Minister  was  efficiently 
filling  his  office,  he  would  be  retained  in  that  office ; 
if  he  was  not  efficiently  filling  it,  I  take  it  that  the 
Government    or    Parliament    would    remove    him. 

8726.  I  take  it  that  the  Minister  has  not  an  office 
to   fill,   because   it   is   not   his  office;    it   is   the   com- 
mittee's office? — Quite  so. 

8727.  Now    I    want    to    raise   one    point   with  you 
which   I   think   is   very   important   in   all   these   con- 
siderations.       You     have     mentioned     all     sorts     of 
directors  who  run  businesses,  and  you  seem  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  these  directors;  why  is  that? — In  what 
respect  am  I  suspicious? 

8728.  That  they  do   not  earn  their  money? — I   do 
not  know  what  money  they  get. 

8729.  You  simply  say  that  they  will  be  wiped  out? 
— I  take  it  that  they  will  have  salaries. 

8730.  But  you  are  not  going  to  make  any  use  of  the 
directors? — Some    of    them    might    be    appointed    on 
some  of  these  councils. 


8731  But  otherwise  you  would  wipe  them  out? — 
Is  it  true  that  all  directors  are  appointed  because  of 
the  value  of  their  knowledge  to  the  concern? 

8732.  As  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  may  tell  y-u 
that  I  am  on  about  six  boards  of  directors,   and  I 
assure  you  there  is  not  one  director  on  any  of  those 
boards  who  does  not  earn  his  fees  six  times  over. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza.  Money:  That  is  very  interesting, 
but  it  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  Do  those  companies  make  no 
profits  ? 

8733.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    They   all   made  good 
profits,  and  I  am  a  very  small  shareholder? — I  have 
known   men   appointed   as  directors,   not   because  of 
any  knowledge  that  they  might  possess  of  the  indus- 
try at  all,  but  because  of  their  name. 

8734.  You  propose  to  wipe  out  all  these  directors? 
— I  say  we  would  get  the  expert  knowledge  for  the 
service  of   the   State   just   as   it   is   for   the   private 
owners  of  the  present  time. 

8735.  You  mean  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  mine 
manager  and  all  those  people  in  the  works? — I  mean 
the  commercial  side  as  well. 

8736.  Therefore  you   include  the   directors.       You 
are  going  to  give  them  jobs? — I   do   not  think  that 
they   arfe   all   required. 

8737.  I  put  it  to  you  that  these  great  businesses 
have  been  built  up   by  the  brains  of  the  directors? 
• — In   other   words,    a   council  or   committee   for   the 
company. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  That  wretched  committee  ! 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Quite  so.  May  I  tell  you 
the  difference  between  your  manager  and  a  managing 
director?  Do  you  know  what  a  managing  director 
does?  May  I  tell  him,  Sir  Leo? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  would  be  most 
interesting. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   May  I,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman:   Yes,  certainly. 

The  Witness :  Tell  me  what  is  meant  by  a  com- 
mittee. 

8738.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   I  want  to  know  that 
from   you.     I    am  talking   about   the  running    of    a 
colliery? — That  is  so,  the   managing   director    of     a 
colliery — I  think  I  know  what  his  work  is,   but  stii: 
1  would  be  glad  of  any  help. 

8739.  What  does  the  managing  director  of  a  colliery 
do? — He   absorbs  both  the  commercial  side  and   the 
industrial   side. 

8740.  He  pulls  the  whole  thing  together? — Yes. 

8741.  Is  he  a  useful  man? — Yes. 

8742.  He   earns    his    money? — Decidedly. 

8743.  Are  you  going  to  keep  him? — Or  a  man  to 
do  his  job. 

8744.  Now  with  regard  to  this  question  of  housing. 
I  have  every  sympathy,  and  I  think  everybody  here 
has  every  sympathy,  with  the  housing  question.     The 
housing  question     is    a    separate  question,   and  you 
would  not   suggest   that   it   should     bo    specially    for 
mines.     Should  it  not  be  left  to  the  Government  as  a 
general  question,    or   would   you    have    it  for    mines 
specially? — In   connection   with   the   mining  industry 
I  would  say  Yes  for  miners,  but  I  would    not  for    a 
moment  exclude  any  other  body. 

8745.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  building  houses  at 
the  present  time  from  the  lack  of  materials  and  all 
sorts  of  things? — Yes. 

8746.  And  the  very  heavy   expense? — Yes. 

8747.  I  mean  that  houses  built  at  the  present  time 
could   not  be  -rented  at  a   payable   rent  to  ordinary 
people? — I  agree;  largely  from  the  cost  of  timber. 

8748.  Bricks  and    everything  else? — When   we   get 
our   foreign   timber  and    are    not   dependent  on   the 
monopoly    of    British    owners     for     it,     it     will     be 
different. 

8749.  Foreign  timber    is   coming    in? — Yes. 

8750.  There  is  one  man,   I  suggest,  who  wants  to 
have    some  consideration    paid    to   him,    and    that  is 
tho    consumer.     How    are   you    going    to    treat    the 
consumer?     Is  he  going  to  be  allowed  to  choose  what 
sort  of  coal  he  wants?     Are  you  going  to  have  big 
pits  for  mixing  this  coal,   and  give  him  a  standard 
coal? — He  cannot  do  that  now. 

8751.  That    is    under    control? — Under   control   he 
cannot,  but   in  all  esses   when   there  was  no   control 
he  could  not. 
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8752.  Certainly  he  had  a  choice? — No. 

8753.  Excuse  me,  a  man  could  buy  coal  from  where 
be  wanted  to  buy  it!- — Yes,    but   there   must   always 
be  the  cost  of  it,  which  would  limit  his  choice. 

L  Are  you  going  to  give  the  consumer  any 
choice  with  regard  to  buying  his  coal  from  where 
he  wants  it!' — I  think  that  is  a  detail  that  should 
be  settled  by  the  distributing  authority. 

8755.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  consumer  is  unhappy 
under  the  present  control? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

.  The  economies  gained  over  control  are  very 
readily  lost  by  uneconomical  use  of  the  coal? — Hare 
you  considered  what  would  have  happened  with  the 
consumer  during  these  last  four  years  if  there  had 
bean  no  control. 

8757.  I  am  not  talking  of  war  time;  I  am  talking 
of  peace  time.  The  only  thing  I  say  is  that  control 
has  been  uneconomical  from  the  consumer's  point 
of  riew:  do  yon  agree  with  that? — I  think  the  con- 
sumer ha*  been  sared  considerably  by  the  control. 

8768.  Do  yon  realise  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  coal  as  there  is  between  chalk  and  cheese? — 1 
know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

8759.  Do  you  know  that  some  coal  suits  some  pro- 
ceases  where  others  would  not  ? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

8760.  And    you    know    that    there  may   be  great 
inefficiency    arise  from    baring  coal  i*nt  to  a   place 
that   it  was  not  suitable  for? — I  do   not   think  any 
distributing  society    would    fail   to   recognise  that. 

8761.  Do   yon    know    that    the    consumer    is    safe- 
guarded to-day? — I  do  not  know  the  point. 

8762.  The  point  being  that  if  be  does  not  like  the 
coal   be  geU  from  one  person,    be   can   buy  it  from 
another?— Yes. 

8763.  That  safeguard  you  propose  to  do  away  with- 
— I    would    establish    a    distributing    authority    who 
would  know  as  well  as  the  consumer  himself  the  coal 
best  adapted  for  certain  purposes. 

I  li.-n  if  I  were  a  consumer,  could  I  put  pres- 
sure on  that  man  to  give  me  the  coal  I  wanted? 
could  ask  for  it. 

8766.  I  am  a  Government  servant,  and  I  know  what 
asking  means? — You  bare  not  had  any  experience  of 

•  distributing:  authority. 

Sir  Ar&mr  Dnckluim  :  I   hare  bad   a   fair  amount  of 
experience  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  where  we  dis- 
•I  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  we  got  rery  bearily  blamed 
for  the  dwtnhation. 

8766.  Sir  Tkomat  Roydfm  :  What  is  your  definition  <>f 
a  profiteer  ?— A  man  who  has  exploited  the  circumstances 
of   th-  war  for  his  own   benefit  while  the  rest  of   the 
nation  has  been  sacrificing. 

8767.  Too  say  that  the  Oorernment  and  the  coal 
tributon  bare  bean  profiteering  during  the  war  ?— Tea. 

8768.  Now,   the  figure,  that   were  giren  as  by   Mr. 
Dickinson   this   morning  show  that   for   th-  fimt   three 
qnart>  «  the  profit  on  coal  sold  fur  home  use  in 
this  country  M  about   7d.     Is  that-  profiteering? — No, 
I  think  it  in  a  fair  profit. 

8769.  Similarly,  if  yonjtake-tbe|export  trade,  the  profit 

•  7s.     Was  that  profiteering  ?— 7*.  a  ton  ? 

8770.  Tes  ?— About  70  per  osnt.    I  should  say  it  was 
ni"«'  •!• .  Id  dl  • 

8771.  May  I  point  out  that  one  of  the  objects  of  your 
scheme  ia  to  get  the  highest  price  out  of  the  fnreic 
eliminate  competition  between  the  collieries  ?     1  think  it 
w  a  rery  laudable  deaire  ? — I  hare  no  objection  to  it. 

8772.  80  that,  in  fact,  on  these  particular  transaction* 
neither   the    coal    owners  nor   the  distributor  nor   the 
Gorernment  was  profiteering  ?— Ob,  yes. 

877S.  May  I  take  it  that  that  is  yonr  conclusion  ?— My 
•osjefaMon  M  this,  that  if  they  were  making  such  huge 
profits  out  of  the  foreigners  they  ought  to  hare  giren  the 
eonsamer  the  benefit  of  that  at  home  and  allowed  him 
ehatpsreoal. 

8774.  May  I  go  on  to  your  scheme — and  1  should  like 
to  explain,  as  Sir  Arthur  Dockham  has  done,  that  I  hare 
nterect.     I  am;  only  trying  to  where  my  mind 
of  certain  difficulties  that  your  scheme  presents  to  me. 
First,   with    regard   to    the    composition    of    the 
Council,    you    will    agree    with    me    that    the    V 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  is  a  rery  efficient  body  ?— 
I  do. 

It  is  toe  belief  of  that  Federation  that  they  are 
qualified  to  administer  the  o«l  industry  more  efficiently, 

.••       • 


having  regard  to  all  conditions,  than  others,  by  reason  of 
their  particular  knowledge  ? — No,  I  have  not  said  that. 

8776.  I  ask  yon,  do  you  consider  it?— I  assume  that 
they  believe  that  the  nation  would  get  the  services  of  the 
expert  ability  that  is  in  the  industry  now  and  run  it  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation  instead  of  in  the  interests  of  a 
few  colliery  owners. 

8777.  I  will  put  it  again.    Is  it  your  belief  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  is  the  best  instru- 
ment that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? — I  believe  that 
the  Miners'  Federation  would  look  after  the  interest  of 
the  mining  side — that    is   the  workmen's  side — and  the 
others  would  look  after  the  interests  of  the  community. 
Consequently,  both  sides  would  be  equally  safeguarded. 

8778.  So  that  the  Miners'  Federation  would  put  all  its 
nominees  on  this  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  its  members  primarily  ? — Quite  so  ; 
or  rather  they  would  put  them  there  in  order  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  their  members  were  not  sacrificed  ;  but 
they  are  there  also  to  look  after   the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community. 

8779.  It  is  common  sense  primarily  that  they  are  there  to 
look  after  the  interest*  of  their  members.   They  represent 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Committee  ;  the  other  50  per  cent, 
would  be  composed  of  two  nominees  of  the  Minister  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  three  others 
who  should  also  be  nominees  of  the  Minister'.     I  put  it  to 
you  that  in  all  probability  they  also  would  be,  if  not 
members  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  at  all  events  closely 

mpathy  with  it  ?— The  two  other  members? 

8780.  No,  the  other  three?— No,  that  does  not  follow. 
I  mean  if  the  Minister  appoints  three. 

8781.  He    appoint*    fire    under    your    scheme? — He 
appoint*  three  from  a  certain  section  and  two  directly 
from  the  consumers.     Neither  of  these  would  hare  any- 

to  do  with  the  Miners'  Federation. 

I  -l.i  not  say  necessarily,  but  I  say  probably  they 
would  be  ?— I  think  it  would  be  well  if  both  sides  of  that 
Board  bad  considerable  sympathy  with  each  other  for  the 
sake  of  harmonious  working. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  put  it 
to  you  that  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Federation 
they  would  be  closely  connected  with  it  ? — I  do  not  aee 
any  necessity  for  it. 

8784.  Then  I  will  leave  it  there.    On  one]  side  yon 
would  bare  the  representative*  of  a   homogeneous  and 
rery  efficient  and  strong  Miners'  Federation  ;  on  the  other 
aide  yon  bare  heterogeneous  members  representing  nobody 
in  particular.     So  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  influence  of 
the  Miners'  Federation  on  that  Committee  in  practically 
all  cases  wonld  be  paramount.    Is  not  that  the  intention  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

8785.  I  put  it  to  yon  that  it  would  be  the  effect  ?— I  do 
not  think  it  wonld  be  the  effect. 

8786.  In   the  event  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
you  do  not  provide,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  that  eventuality. 
Yon  do  not  provide  for  a  disagreement  between  the  five 
MM.,  pt'  Federation  representatives  on  the  Committee  and 
the  othvr  five ';— Yen.     I    hare  known   disagreements  on 
Boards  of  Directors. 

8787.  Here  you  hare  an  even  number,  which  is  a  small 
detail,  but  it  has  to  be  considered  ? — I  do  not  contemplate 
at  all  Ilinii  iiii*ii  iliiiili  I  in  that  way. 

8788.  I  "Qusjk   yon   must  ? — I   sm   afraid  you  do  not 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Miners'  Federation  to  work 
for  the  public  good  ? 

8789.  It  is  a  question  of  opinion.     They  might  take  a 
different  view  as  to  what  is  the  public  good  ? — They  might 
not  all  agree  on  that. 

8790.  I  understand  that  yon  are  opposed  to  monopolies, 
whether  owned  by  individuals  or  by  a  particular  section 
of  the  public  ? — That  is  so. 

8791.  More   especially  when    it  is  a  monopoly  of  a 
national  asset  like  coal  V— That  is  so. 

IS.  The  monopoly,  at  the  moment,  of  that  national 
asset  i*  in  the  hands  of  private  owners? — At  the  present 
moment  it  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 

'..  And  your  objection  to  it  is  that  the  profit  arising 
therefrom  goes  into  the  bands  of .  those  private  share- 
holders ?— Quite  so. 

8794.  I  put  it  to  yon  that  the  danger  of  your  scheme  is 
that  yon  transfer  that  monopoly  from  on*  clam  of  bene- 
ficiaries to  another  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  other  words, 
I  put  it  to  yon  that  the  danger  of  yonr  scheme  would  be 
that  instead  of  the  profits  from  the  coal  mining  going 
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into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  would  thev  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  miners  ? — No.  Instead  of  the  profit  of 
the  industry  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  few,  as  it  does 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  go  to  the  whole  community, 
including  the  miners. 

8795.  You  put  it  that  the  control  which  would  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Miners'  Federation  would  bo  a  more  altruistic 
control  than  it  is  now  ?     Whereas  the  shareholders'  con- 
trol is  devoted  to  putting  money  into  their  pockets,  the 
miners'  control  would  not  be  devoted   to  putting  money 
into  the  miners  pocket  ? — The  miners'  control  would  be 
to  conduct  the  whole  industry  on  better  lines. 

8796.  Why  should  the  miner  be  more  unselfish  in  that 
respect  than  the  capitalist  ?     Why  should  he  not  take  all 
he  can  get  out  of  the  industry  ? — The  miner,  I  dare  say, 
has  heen  brought  up  in  a  different  school. 

8797.  I  put  it  to  you  that  to  the  ordinary  onlooker  the 
effect  of  your  proposals  would  be  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  the  coal  industry  from  one  private  interest  to 
another    private    interest — from    the    capitalist    to   the 
worker.     I  put  that  to  you  as  being  the  effect  of  your 
proposal  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  myself? — With  which  I 
disagree. 

8798.  I  suggest  if  that  is  so,   there   is  no   particular 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  miners  would  be  any  more 
altruistic  or  unselfish  in  their  management  than  the  capi- 
talist.    I  know  you  disagree  with  me  ? — Yes. 

8799.  To  come  down  now  to  questions  of  detail,  clearly  the 
trade  would  still  be  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  in  the 
matter  of  demand  as  before  ;  at  times  the  collieries  would 
be  busy  and  at  times  they  would  not ;   in  other  words 
there  would  be  sometimes  unemployment.     Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  miners  would  voluntarily  agree,  under  those 
circumstances,  to  take  lower  wages,  or  how  would  you 
propose  that  that  matter  should  be  dealt  with  ? — I  think 
probably  the  trade  could  be  better  allocated  so  that  the 
effect  of  short  time  would  not  fall  altogether  on  a  section 
of  the  miners  while  the  other  sections  were  doing  well. 

8800.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  industry  should  be 
self-supporting  ? — I  am  going  to  suggest  that  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  it  would  be  more  than  self-supporting,  as  it  is 
now. 

8801.  If  it  made  losses,  how  do  you  propose  to  meet 
them,  because  that  is  a  contingency  one  has  to  take  into 
account,  you  know  ? — I  am  going  to  suggest  that  over  a 
number  of  years  losses  will  not  be  made. 

8802.  I  am  only  putting  it  to  you  that  losses  are  made, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  meet  them  ? — As  they  are  met 
now  :  the  good  years  go  with  the  bad  years. 

8803.  By  a  reduction  of  profits.     You  propose  that  the 
losses  would  then  fall  on  the  worker,  under  your  scheme  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  in  necessary  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  policy  which  is  usually  followed  by  employers  of 
labour,  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  recoup  losses. 

8804.  But  you  must  pay  wages  out  of  some  fund  :  out 
of  what  fund  would  you  pay  them  ? — For  the  time  being 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people.     Trade  will  recover  its 
equilibrium  quicker   that   way  than    by  a   reduction   of 
wages. 

8805.  How  do  you  propose  to  keep  wages  up  if  you  are 
not  selling  the  coal  at  a  price  that  enables  you  to  pay 
those  wages  ? — Out  of  the  profits  made  the  year  before  or 
the  year  after.     I  take  it  that  the  average  profits  would 
pay  it.     I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  these 
fluctuations  in  wages  that  we  have.     The  average  profits 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  would  pay  an  average  wage. 

8806.  How  do  you  propose,  under  your  scheme,  that 
the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  should  be  fixed  ? 
— By   a  central   council,   the   Mining  Minister   and   his 
jouncil. 

8807.  What   factors   have   you   in   view  which  would 
enable  them  to   arrive  at  .a   proper   price  ? — One  of  the 
factors  which  would  determine  the  price  to  the  consumer 
would  be  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase. 

8808.  I  am  afraid   that  does   not  really  answer  what 
I  want  to  find  out.     We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  you  find  the  demand  is  falling  off,  the 
whole  demand   of   the   trade  :   would   you   put    up   the 
home  prices,  you  having  been  already  in  the  position  to 
get  as  muoh  as  you  can  out  of  the  export  trade  :  would 
you  put  up  the  prices  to  the  home  trade  to  keep  up  wages  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.     If  you  always  take  it 
year  by  year,  that  might  be  necessary,  but  if  the  State 
owned  its  own  industry,  it  would  not  do  that  :    it  would 
calculate  probably,  in  deciding  prices  and  wages,  upon  a 
number  of  years.     I  take  it  at  the  present  time  that  you 


really  cannot  take  less  than  15  or  20  years  in  arriving  at 
what  really  is  the  return  for  capital  in  the  mining  industry. 
You  cannot  take  it  year  by  year. 

8809.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Germany  before  the  war  in  the  coal-mining  industry  ? — 
I  did  not  know  much  about  them.     Year  after  year  I 
attended  our  Miners'  International  Congress  and  heard 
the  statements  made. 

8810.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  under  State  owner- 
ship those  mines  were  very  profitable,  but  I  put  it  to  you 
that,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  in  Germany,  it  is 
hardly  a   fair   analogy  to   make,  because   Germany  was 
essentially  the  home  of  bureaucracy,  and  you  do  not  pro- 
pose that   there  should   be   any  bureaucratic  control  of 
mines  ? — No. 

8811.  So  that  there  is  no  parallel  with  the  conditions 
that  then  prevailed  in  Germany  and  what  you  propose 
should  prevail  here?— I  think  in  Germany  they  were  not 
the  best  mines  by  any  means  that  belonged  to  the  nation, 
principally  in  Upper  Silesia,  I  believe. 

8812.  The  control  in  Germany  is  essentially  bureau- 
cratic ;  your  control  is  essentially  local  ? — That  is  so. 

8813.  So  that   there  is  no  real   analogy  to  be  drawn 
between  the  two  ;  is  that  a  fair  conclusion  ? — If  Germany 
was  bureaucratic,  then  we  are  against  it. 

8814.  Do  you  think  it  was  ? — I  could  not  say. 

8815.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  another  point  that  is 
not  clear  to  me  which  has  been  touched  upon  already,  and 
that  is  this  question  of  it  being  necessary  from  the  point 
of  view  of  freedom  of  spirit  of  the  miners  to  have  a  com- 
plete control  of  the  management  of  the  industry.    Sailors 
and  firemen  are  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
ship  ? — Yes. 

8816.  Would   you   suggest   that  they  would   suffer  in 
freedom  of  spirit  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
navigation  of  the  ship? — I  do  not  quite  follow  what  you 
mean. 

8817.  There  are  various  functions  to  be  exercised  in  the 
prosecution   of   a   ship's    voyage  ;    one   of   them   is   the 
captain's,  in  which  he  exercises  supreme  control  ? — Yes. 

8818.  Your  suggestion  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  what 
I  may  call  the  rank  and  file — I  say  it  without  any  dis- 
respect— of  the  industry  should  control  the  industry  com- 
pletely, and  throughout,  on  the  technical  side,  and  on  the 
commercial  side  ? — By  established  machinery  for  doing  so. 

8819.  I  still  do  not  follow  you  ?— I  mean  that  they  do 
not  propose  to  manage  simply  by  caprice  or  whim  at  any 
time.     There  would  be  established  for  the  management  of 
the  mine  that  which  could  not  be  upset  at  any  moment,  no 
doubt  subject  to  rules  and  regulations. 

8820.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the 
miners  by  asking  for  nationalisation   are  antagonistic  in 
any  way  to  the  Nation's  interests  ? — I   believe   that   by 
asking  for  nationalisation  they  are  taking  a  step  in  the 
public  interest. 

8821.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Forgie  whether  this  was 
not  taking  a  big  risk.     We  have  had  the  experience  of 
private  ownership  for  many  years.     There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  risk,  as  shown  by  the  results  up  to 
now,  from  private  enterprise  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
from  a  profit  point  of  view? — I   believe   I  have  known 
some  odd  cases  where  a  mine  has  not  been  a  success. 

8822.  I  am  taking  them  generally  ? — Most  decidedly  it 
has  been  a  success. 

8828.  Would  you  not  think  by  the  way  that  they  hang 
on  so  tenaciously  that  that  does  not  prove  that  they  are 
very  profitable  '!  If  it  was  a  bad  bargain  would  they  not 
want  to  be  relieved  from  it? — I  believe  it  is  a  fairly 
successful  industry,  or  otherwise  they  would  not  hang  on 
to  it  so  much. 

8824.  Is  there  any  justification  for  Somerset  and  Forest 
of  Dean  working  at  low  wages  owing  to  private  enter- 
prise ?    The  men  go  down  the  pit  like  other  men.    Ought 
they  not  to  have  as  good  wages  as  other  men  ? — I  think 
uiider  nationalisation  these  men  would  be  rendering  a  ser- 
vice to  the  Nation,  and  ought  to  be  paid  as  other  miners 
are  paid.     That  would  certainly  be  one  of   the  benefits 
coming  to  the  mining  community. 

8825.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie.  :  Were  you  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  when  the  Coal  Organisation  Committee  authorised 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  put  a  limit  to  the  rise  that  could 
take   place   in    coal   prices?     You   remember   the    Four 
Shillings  Act  ?— Yes. 

8826.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  that  time? — I  was. 

8827.  Do   you   remember   the   representatives   of    the 
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miner*  reporting  that  they  had  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  fixing  •  price  beyond  which  the  public  woo  Id 
not  hive  to  pay  for  coal? — I  remember  the  miners 
expretwing  themselve*  strongly  against  any  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

8828.  Did  you  erer  know  any  miners  in  your  own  dis- 
trict or  anywhere  ebe  condemning  the  three  representa- 
tive* on  the  Coal  Organi>ation  Committee  for  agreeing  to 
that?— I  mm  afraid  the  representatives  were  tnbjei-t 
a  good  deal  of  condemnation  bevanse  of  that. 

8829.  Do  yon  think  that  was  a  selfish  act  on  the  (an 
of  the  miners  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  wages  were 
regulated  by  pricea  ? — I  think  the  miners  were  much  more 
in  favour  of  keeping  prices  down,  not  only  of  coal,  bnt 
of   other  commoditieo,    rather   than   having   to  ask   for 
advances  in  wage*  to  meet  these  high  prices. 

8830.  The  miner*  have  expressed  themselves  more  than 
once  that  if  the  cost  «f  living  could  be  kept  down  they 
would  prefer  that,  rather  than  that  their  wages  should  go 


up  ? — I  think  part  of  the  agreement  made  with  the  Coal 
Controller  was  that  if  in  the  future  there  was  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a 
reduction  of  wages. 

8831.  The  war  wage  only,  of  course  ?— Quite  so,  the 
war  wage. 

8832.  Do  you   think  the   miners,   in   pressing   at   the 
present  time  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines,  have 
in  their  minds  the  general  public  aud  the  poorer  class  of 

mere  just  as  much  as  they  have  the  miners — that 
they  are  pressing  for  this  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
community  ? — The  principal  thing  for  the  miners  is 
greater  safety  for  themselves,  and  cheaper  coal  for  the 
publir. 

8833.  Hal  a  resolution  been  carried  again  and  again  at 
Trades  Union  conferences  and  at  Labour  Party  confer- 
ences by  practically  every  Trades  Union  in  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  mines  ? — Yes  ; 
also   the    nationalisation  of   railways  and  land — all  the 
principal  industries,  I  think. 


(The  Wilaeu  ifithdrete.) 
(Adjmtmtd  U>  to-morrow  at  H>.3o.) 
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Ckairman :  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  before  the 
fir»t  witn,**,  Mr.  John  Robertson,  is  called  that  we 
have  »  good  many  witnewes  to  call  to-day  who  must 
be  disposed  of,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me  if 

try  to  g»t  through  the  evidence  a*  quickly  M  we 
can.  May  I  say,  with  regard  to  asking  questions, 
that  it  will  be  most  useful  if  they  are  put  to  elkit 


any  fact;  but  when  it  cornea  to  a  question  of  opinion 
we  shall  bear  what  the  opinion  is,  and  as  to  that  we 
thall  be  able  to  judge  for  ourselves.  Personally  1 
never  think  it  U  much  use  to  try  and  make  a  witness 
alter  his  opinion  when  he  is  in  the  witness-box.  I 
certainly  would  not  do  it  myself  and  I  do  not  thick 
anyone  hero  would. 


Mr.  JOHN  ROMBTCON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


---.i    <  , 


UBMAM  :    I   believe  yon  are  the  Chairman 
of  the  Scottish   Union  of  Mine  Workers? — Yes. 

8885.  I  will  read  your  proof,  which  says: — "  Mining 
is  admitted  to  be  a  dangerous  occupation ;  but  even 
by  persons  living  in  mining  districts  who  are  well 
informed  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  danger  ia  not 
fully  realised.  The  person*  employed  in  and  about 
the  Mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  number  fully 
1,000,000. 

"  Fatal  Aeculent*-.  The  price  paid  by  the  Miner.— 

.;  back  for  fifty  Tears  there  has  been  an  average 

persona    killed  each    year,    so    that   55,000 

persona  have  been  killed  in  the  mines.     In  1913  there 

were   1,753  killed;    in    1914  there  were    1,219  killed. 

In  the  ton  year*  from  1907  to  1916  there  was  a  total 

MO  men  killed,  or  an  average  each  year  of  1,240. 

I'ienti :     The    price    paid    by    the 

Miner. — In   1918  there  were  176,868  persons  injured 

tf  work  for  more  than  seven  days.     There  is  no 

tocidenU  under  seven  day*.     In  1914  there 

were  158,863  person*  injured  and  off  work  for  seven 

day*  and  orer.     80  that  in  twenty  yean  there  cannot 

have   been   lea*  than   an   average*  of   160,000   per.vni* 

••'1   each  jear  or  a   total   of   about  3J    million*. 

Thi<  number  »  doubled  with  the  addition   of  minor 


accident*   where  less   work  ia   lost   than  seven   days. 

if j  H  muferffaitlij  than  tear — The  miner  is  always 

•  .H  active  »cTVice.     lie  ia  always  in  the  trenches. 

•  /«...-  i  lie  above,  of  course,  does  not  include 
nhat  he  pays  by  death  from  disease  contracted  in 
hit  occupation.  'The  above  is  the  sum  of  what  he 
paya  in  death  and  accident.  What  does  he  get  in 
return:-  How  is  he  rewarded f 

'•indard  ;f  Life.— What  I  mean  by  the  Standard 
of  Life  is:  (1)  A  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing;  (2) 
education ;  (3)  good  housing  amidst  pleasant  sur- 
roundings; (4)  leisure  and  recreation.  This  claim  U 
not  made  because  of  circumstances  arising  out  of  the 
war.  Previous  to  the  war,  during  the  war  and  now, 
the  miner  cannot  get  these  things  because  either  of 
low  wagea  or  the  price  of  the  articles  being  too  high. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  low-paid 
workmen  underground  known  as  datallers  or  oncost 
men,  and  the  surface  workers.  For  these  classes  of 
men  mining  may  be  said  to  be  a  sweated  industry. 

Linnij:  Wages  not  keeping  pace  with 
coat  of  living  previous  to  the  war. — According  to  cal- 
culations made  by  Professor  Ashley,  of  Birmingham 

nity,  from  Board  of  Trad©  figures,  wages  were 
falling  behind  the  cost  of  living  previous  to  the  war. 
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The  cost  of  living  over  five  years  had  increased  by 
3s.  6d.  per  week,  while  wages  had  only  increased  by 
2e.  3d.  per  week.  All  over  the  British  coalfields  in 
1914  owners  were  claiming  a  general  reduction  in 
wages.  The  miner,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  work, 
needs  a  sufficiency  of  nourishing  food,  and  even  in 
pre-war  times  could  not  always  get  this.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  reports  of  medical  officers  when  dealing  with 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  which  1  shall  refer  to  later  on. 
The  average  income  of  the  cases  investigated  is  6s.  6d. 
per  head,  calculating  two  children  under  12  years  as 
one  person.  That  is  to  say — i.e.,  a  household  of  six 
persons — if  there  were  two  children  under  12,  the  cal- 
culation would  be  made  on  five  persons."  Then 
your  proof  says:  "  Pre-war.  Medical  Officers  (Im- 
partial persons).  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  clothing  on  less  than  Is.  per  day." 
Does  that  mean  the  Medical  Officers'  opinion  or 
what? — No,  it  is  the  opinion  just  expressed,  that 
taking  the  seven  days  it  is  less  than  Is.  a  day  for 
each  person. 

8836.  The  average   income  is  6s.   6d.   per  head,   so 
that  works  out  at  less  than  a  Is.   a  day? — Yes,   per 
person. 

8837.  Now  we  come  to  housing :  — • 

"  Sousing. — The  housing  question  is  not  a  land 
question,  as  is  very  often  stated.  Bad  housing 
exists  in  mining  districts  where  land  is  cheap,  and 
is  often  worse  where  the  land  has  a  very  low  agricul- 
tural value.  Houses  in  mining  districts  are  too 
small.  Most  of  them  are  badly  constructed,  insani- 
tary and  nothing  done  to  improve  the  surroundings. 
It  seems  that  when  a  colliery  village  has  to  be  built 
the  owners  consider  it  an  essential  to  destroy  all  the 
natural  beauty.  Trees,  hedges  and  shrubs  are 
absent.  Few  will  dispute  the  opinion  but  that  the 
miner  should  have  as  good,  if  not  better,  housing 
accommodation  than  is  considered  necessary  for  other 
workmen.  He  spends  so  many  hours  each  day  under 
exceptionally  arduous  conditions  where  he  is  deprived 
of  daylight,  and  works  in  an  atmosphere  which  even 
under  the  best  conditions  cannot  be  considered 
ideal."  Then  you  state  that  had  nousing  is  common 
to  all  the  mining  districts,  and  say  that  all  are  bad, 
but  some  are  worse  than  others,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  the  proportion  of  men  living  in  company- 
owned  houses  as  they  are  mixed  up  in  colliery  dis- 
tricts. 

Then  under  the  heading  of  "  Vital  Statistics  "  you 
say: — "England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  seven 
persons  per  apartment  was  4-55 ;  for  the  Counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  4-94  and  4-72  respec- 
tively. 

"  PERCENTAGE  of  Tenements  with  more  than  two 
persons  per  room. 


Administrative 
Counties  of 
Durham  and 

Northumberland. 

Total 
Adminis- 
trative 
Counties. 

Total 
Urban 

Districts. 

Total 
Rural 
Dis- 
tricts. 

England 
and 
Wales. 

Durham  28'5  I 

Northum-        \  28'6 

8-9 

9-8 

G-5 

9-1 

berland28'7  ) 

NOTE. — The  proportion  of  persons  per  tenement  at  the 
Census,  1911,  was  4-94  for  Durham,  4'72  for  Northumberland, 
and  4-55  for  England  and  Wales. 

"  Overcrowding.  Table  3. — Showing  Proportion  of 
Tenements,  or  various  Number  of  Rooms,  to  1,000 
Tenements  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Number  and  Propor- 
tion of  the  Population  living  in  conditions  of  Over- 
crowding (more  than  two  in  a  room)  in  England  and 
Wales ;  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire  (West 
Riding),  Lancashire,  Glamorganshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  in  certain  Colliery  Districts."  Now,  we 
will  look  at  that  and  take  out  some  of  the  figures. 
I  think,  perhaps,  it  <is  best  to  take  the  last  column 
but  one:  "  Number  of  persons  living  more  than  two 
in  a  room."  Over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
there  are  3,139,472,  and  that  is  9-1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  Now,  the  table  compares  with  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  some  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  the  first  is  Annfield  Plain  (Durham),  which 
has  a  proportion  of  41-4;  Leadgato  (Durham),  43-6; 


Arlington  (Northumberland),  32-2;  Featherstone 
(Yorks),  17-1 ;  Normanton  (Yorks),  13-5;  Skelmers- 
dale  (Lancashire),  16'8.  All  those,  as  will  be  seen, 
are  a  higher  percentage  than  the  average  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Then  we  have  Heanor  (Derby), 
which  is  also  4  per  cent.,  and  Rhondda  (South  Wales), 
which  is  5-1.  There  are  a  number  of  other  com- 
parisons. Then  the  proof  proceeds: — "It  will  be 
seen  from  the  Tables  that  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  mining  population  live  in  two  and 
three-roomed  tenements  than  is  the  case  elsewhere; 
that  the  number  of  persons  per  tenement,  or  private 
dwelling,  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  that  the  overcrowding  of  these  tenements  is 
excessive.  Thus,  even  in  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  housing  conditions  are  acknowledged  to  be  better 
than  Scotland,  one  in  every  ten  persons  was  living 
under  conditions  of  overcrowding;  but  in  certain 
mining  villages  of  Durham  this  was  true  of  four  out 
of  every  ten  persons. 

"  Scotland. — Housing  conditions  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  are  very  bad.  Recently  the  Hous- 
ing Commission  issued  its  report ;  but  previous  to  that 
from  the  Medical  Officers'  reports,  housing  and 
sanitary  conditions  were  bad.  In  1909  the  Local 
Government  Board  asked  the  Medical  Officers  to  fur- 
nish a  report  on  the  housing  conditions  of  miners  in 
Scotland." 

Then  this  is  as  to  the  report  by  the  Medical  Officers  • 
in  1910:  "  Conditions  very  bad;  but  worse  since  then, 
as  few  new  houses  have  been  built  and  little  repairs 
done." 

Then  we  come  to  Lanarkshire  as  a  sample  of  Scot- 
land, and  Mr.  Robertson  says :  "  I  will  take  Lanark- 
shire as  an  example  of  the  housing  of  miners  in 
Scotland,  and  also  give  samples  from  other  districts. 
Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  three  wards :  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower.  Between  50,000  and  60,000  per- 
sons employed: — Upper  Ward,  25-8  houses  occupied 
by  miners;  Middle  Ward,  44'4  houses  occupied  by 
miners;  Lower  Ward,  15-0  houses  occupied  by  miners. 

"  Souses,  how  they  are  owned: — Mineowners.  7,242 
(leased  957);  owned  by  miners,  over  1,000;  rented, 
12,099;  total,  24,000  houses  (about). 

"Area,  Upper  Ward — Acres,  327,013;  population, 
43,000.  Area,  Middle  Ward — Acres,  186,268;  popu- 
lation, 198,000.  Area,  Lower  Ward— Acres,  26,591; 
population,  55,000." 

Now  comes  an  important  table  with  regard  to 
houses  in  the  Upper  Ward:  "  Upper  Ward — 1  a]  art- 
ment  houses,  221 ;  2  •apartment  houses,  870 ;  3  apart- 
ment houses,  47 ;  4  apartment  houses,  19 ;  houses  with 
gardens,  625;  common  washhouses,  209;  private  wash- 
houses,  508;  no  washhouses,  446;  houses  having  coal 
cellars  outside,  941 ;  houses  having  coal  cellars  inside, 
16;  no  coal  cellars,  206;  houses  with  privy,  common 
middens,  665  ;  houses  with  privy,  private  middens,  57  ; 
pail  closets,  103;  w.c's.,  265;  without  any  convenience, 
75 ;  slop  sinks  outside,  59 ;  slop  sinks  inside,  303 ; 
without  sinks,  809." 

Now  we  come  to  the  Middle  Ward  where  there  are 
35,000  miners  and  their  families  resident  in  17,000 
houses.  Then  we  come  to  the  heading  "  Apart- 
ments "  : 

"  Number  and  size  of  houses  set  forth  in  plans  sub- 
mitted under  Bye-laws  regulating  the  building  of 
housas  eleven  years  1898  to  1908  :  — 1-apartment  houses, 
1,336 ;  2-apartment  houses,  6,11)7 ;  3-apartment  houses, 
1,511 ;  4-apartment  houses,  1,159 ;  5-apartment  houses, 
1,159;  total,  10,737. 

"  Medical  Officer's  report. — These  statistics  relate  to 
all  classes  of  the  community — the  greater  proportion 
of  one  and  two-apartment  houses  occupied  by  miners. 

"Hamilton  overcrowding  (Lanarkshire).  —  Before 
dealing  with  Medical  Officers'  reports  of  mining 
villages  proper  we  will  deal  with  a  few  industrial  towns 
to  show  that  the  evil  is  general.  The  population  of 
Hamilton  is  38,000 — large  proportion  are  other 
workers  besides  miners.  Of  the  38,000  inhabitants 
27,000  have  to  live  in  one  and  two-roomed  houses. 
Ground  occupied  between  300  and  400  acres  with  the 
whole  population,  six  per  room. — Average  number  of 
individuals  per  house." 

8838.  (To  the  witness)  Does  that  mean  to  say  that 
the  average  number  of  individuals  per  house  is  six? — 
Yes. 

8839.  "  Palace    Pleasure    Grounds,    2,500    acres.-- 
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Town  is  built  mostly  on  ground  owned  by  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  U'uAuir  (Lanarkshirt)  overcrowding,  28'5. 
— In  Wishaw  38-5  of  the  population  lire  in  houses  of 
one  room."  Here  comes  the  number  of  people  in  one 
room.  There  are  2,766  persons  where  there  are  more 
than  fire  to  a  room ;  there  are  1,237  persons  where 
it  is  a  case  of  more  than  six  to  a  room ;  there  are  510 
persons  where  it  is  a  case  of  more  than  seven  to  the 
room ;  and  190  persons  where  it  is  more  than  eight  to 
the  room.  Then  the  proof  proceeds :  ' '  There  were 
numerous  houses  with  one  apartment:  husband,  wife, 
and  seven  children  "  in  one  apartment — that  is  nine; 
husband,  wife  and  six  children  in  one  apartment,  and 
also  several  houses  with  three  men,  one  woman  and 
two  children. 

Then  we  come  to  "  Kilsyth  (Stirlingshire)  over- 
crowding: Population,  7,963;  overcrowded,  71-C;  liv- 
ing in  one-roomed  houses,  26-1."  What  does  that 
mean? — That  means  there  are  more  than  two  in  a 


8840.  "  Armadale      (Linlithgow)      overcrowding. — 
Population,  4,627;  overcrowded,  77-5.     1!7-1   living  in 
houses  of  one  room.     One-roomed  house  dimensions. — 
15  feet  by  14  feet  by  9  feet,  from  which  must  be  de- 
ducted  12  feet   by  4  feet  by  9   feet    for  two   recess 
beds.     Coals  stored. — It   is   in  such   houses   that   the 
coals  are  stored  under  the  bed." 

"  Mr.  Justice  Day. — Drink  the  shortest  way  out 
of  Manchester.  Need  we  wonder  that  men  and  women 
take  the  shortest  way  out  of  these  villages?  "  Is  that 
what  Mr.  Justice  Day  said? — Mr.  Justice  Day  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  drink  was  the  shortest  way 
oat  of  Manchester — I  mean,  to  forget  the  surround- 
ings under  which  they  live,  and  I  repeat  Mr.  Justice 
D-ty's  statement  and  do  not  wonder  sometimes  that 
people  should  take  the  shortest  way  to  get  out  of 
these  surroundings  when  they  are  blamed  for  drink. 

8840a.  I  qirte  understand.  •'  James  Nimmo  and 
Company  (Chairman,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo;  Chairman, 
National  Association  of  Coalowners),  Holyiown  mine." 
Then  you  refer  to  page*  176  and  176  of  the  Medical 
Officer's  report,  which  say*  this: — "  Holy  town  mine>, 
439  employed.  One  hundred  and  seven  two-apart- 
ment houses',  on*  storey,  brick  built.  No  damp- 
proof  course,  no  garden  ground.  Scullerie*  used  as 
wash-he  QSSSI,  no  boilen,  thirty-six  pail  privies); 
eighteen  open  aahpit*. 

"  Lonynggend,  detcriytion.  —  The  mine-owners' 
houses  number  241  and  are  described  in  five  groans, 
as  follows:  Twenty  houses  of  one  apartment,  fifty 
eight  houses  of  two  apartment*,  single  storey,  brick 
built,  erected  thirty  year*  ago,  no  damp-proof  cour*r>, 
plactorsd  brick.  Internal  sarface  of  walkdao>i> 
wain-booses,  no  coal  collars.  Four  open  privy 
middeoa,  six  open  a*hpit*  in  front  of  the  house  at  a 
distance,  of  from  16  to  90  feet.  Action  ha«  been 
takea  by  medical  officer  with  regard  to  insanitary 
condition  of  booses.  Eatt  ;  -.  Twenty-two 

(one- apart  •not) ,     fifty     boose*     (two-apart- 
•).     KattftrU   Hmri:    Twenty  houses  (one-apart- 
ment), forty  honsea  (two-apartments)." 

8841.  Sir  Arthur  Ihirlhnm:    Doe*  that  mean  con- 
demned? 

Chairman:  I  am  coining  to  that.  "  The  same 
description  applies,  and  the  Medical  Officer  had  then 
decided  to  take  action  because  of  the  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  houses."  Too  say  action  ha*  been 
taken.  What  wa*  the  nature  of  the  action?— I 
understand  action  wa*  taken  to  have  the  houses  im- 
proved, and  trine*  then  the  Kastfield  Row*,  I  h. 
have  been  closed,  but  the  others  are  still  standing. 

8843.  They  got  a  Closing  Order   from   the   Magis- 
trates, I  suppose?— Yes. 

8848.  Now  wf  oonvt  to  Tuberculosis  in  Lanarkshire, 
Blantyre  and  Cambnalang  Parishe*.  In  those  two 
parishes  there  were  218  cases  of  tuberculosis.  House- 
wives), 94;  domestic*,  18;  scholars.  23;  servant*.  2; 

86.     Ton  *ay  that  168,  or  78  per  cent,  of 
occurred  in  one-apartment  and  two-apartment 
s? — Te*. 

8844.  Now   we  come  to:    fUtrping  afcommodation : 
23  had  a  room  to  thr-tnoelv** ;  41  shared  the  room  with 

«r  pornon  ;  38  aharnrl  tho  room  with  two  other 
pormns;  86  shared  the  room  with  three  other  person*; 
20  ithareri  the  room  with  four  other  person*:  18 shared 
toe  room  with  five  other  persona ;  18  shared  the  room 


with  six  other  persons;  9  shared  the  room  with  more 
than  six  persons.  Incomes :  One-apartment  houses, 
bs.  4d.;  two-apartment  houses,  6s.  8d. ;  three-apart- 
ment houses,  9s.  3d.  Two  childn-u  under  12 
counted  as  one  person."  What  do  those  figures  of 
income  mean? — That  means  per  person,  on  the  same 
basis  of  the  calculation  set  out  on  the  first  table. 

8843.  Now  we  come  to  tuberculosis  in  "  Avondale, 
East  Kilbride,  Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Dalserf, 
Dalziel,  and  Hamilton  parishes:  112  pulmonary. 
Housewives,  13;  domestics,  5;  miners,  23;  scholars, 
21.  Ilouting  accommodation:  One-apartment  houses, 
103 ;  two-apartment  houses,  327 ;  threo-apartment 
houses,  104;  four-apartment  and  over  houses,  91. 
Sleeping  accommodation:  40  had  a  room  to  them- 
selves, 19  shared  the  room  with  1  other  person,  16 
shared  the  room  with  2  other  persona,  22  shared  the 
room  with  3  other  persons,  14  snared  the  room  with  4 
other  person*,  5  shared  the  room  with  5  other  per- 
sons, 2  shared  the  room  with  6  other  persons." 

8846.  Mr.  Robert  SmiUie :   Are  those  afflicted  per- 
son*?—Yes. 

8846A.  Chairman:  "  In  53  cases  patients  were  alone 
in  bed,  in  35  case*  patients  slept  with  1  person,  in  16 
esses  patient*  slept  with  2  persons,  in  4  cases  patient* 
slept  with  4  person*.  The  average  weekly  income  was 
6-3  shillings."  What  doe*  that  mean?  I*  it  that 
there  were  some  oases  where  the  man  was  ill  and 
slept  in  a  bed  with  four  other  persons? — Yea.  A 
person  suffering  with  consumption  had  to  share  steep- 
ing accommodation  with  the  number  of  persona  given. 

8847.  Now    we   come   to    "  Bothwell    and    Combut- 
nethan      I'arithet — 278      cases :       Housewives,      61 ; 
domestics,    24;    miners,    46;   scholars,    87.        Medical 
officer  states  that  81  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred 
one-  and  two-apartment  houses.     Sleeping  accommo- 
dation.— Of  the  278  cases:   47  had  a  room  to  them- 
selves.    25  shared   with   1  other  person.       32  shared 
with  2  other  persons.     46  shared  with  3  other  persons. 
Remainder  shared  a  room  with  5  other  persons.     118 
occupied  a  bed  alone.     90  shared   with   1  other.     !"•!) 
shared   with  2  others.      9  shared   with  3  others.      2 
shared  with  4  others." 

8848.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    May  I  ask  a  question 
there   which  occurred   before.     Where  you   have  "  9 
shared  with  3  others  "  does  it  mean  nine  lot*  of  three 
<>r   three   lot*  of   three? — 118   suffering   from   tuber- 
culosis occupied   a  bed  alone.     90  of  those  suffering 
from    tuberculosis   had    one   other    in    the    bed    with 
them  ;  59  shared  it  with  2  others ;  9  with  3  others— or 
4  in  a  bed ;  and  in  two  cases  there  were  5  in  a  bed. 

8849.  I  did  not  know  it  was  tuberculosis  case*? — 
Yes. 

Sir  Chiozza  Money :  For  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
parison, two  under  12  years  of  age  are  taken  a*  one, 
are  they  not? 

Thf  \Vttnrst :   No,  that  is  only  for  the  basis  of  the 
:  the  income. 

Chairman:  Now  with  regard  to  Monkland,  Old 
Monkland  and  Shott*  Parishes.  We  have  similar 
statement*  with  regard  to  the  accommodation,  but 
I  will  go  to.. the  sleeping  accommodation  in  respect 
of  202  eastsr  19  had  a  room  to  themselves,  29  shared 
with  o&0~~ME0r,  36  shared  with  two  other  persona, 
and  in  106  cases  of  tuberculosis  they  shared  a  bed 
with  three  other  persons.  Of  the  209  cases,  only  57 
slept  alone. 

Mr.  Arfhnr  Jialfour:  Shared  the  room — that  is, 
not  shared  the  bed. 

Chairman:  Yes,  in  106  cases.  Then  the  average 
income  was  5*.  lid.  per  head.  Then  the  witness  says: 
"  The  County  of  Lanark  ban  spent  on  buildings  be- 
tween £300.000  and  £400,000.  The  cruelty  of  it  is 
not  only  the  spending  of  the  money,  but  these 
patients,  when  improvement  takes  place,  are  sent 
back  to  the  houses  where  they  contracted  the  disease." 

8850.  Sir  Arth-ir  PiirMom  :   Does  that  meal)  Sana- 
toria?— I  mean  that  they  are  taken  from  these  houses 
and  taken  to  the  sanatoria  buildings  and  after  they 
have  either  improved  or  supposed  to  be  cured  they 
are  sent  right  hack  into  the  places  they  left  where 
they  contracted  the  disease. 

8861.  The  £300.000  or  £400.000  is  for  Sanatoria?— 
Yes,  the  Lanarkshire  Insurance  Commissioners  have 
upont  between  £300,000  and  £400,000  on  sanatoria 
htiiMinga. 
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8852.  Chairman:    Now  we   come   to    "Death-rate. 
Infantile  mortality  under  12  months.     Lanarkshire :  — 
20  years,  from  1891  to  1910,  188,531  born,  of  whom 
22,279  died  before  they  reached  the  age  of  12  months. 
Blantyre,   143  per   1,000.       Bothwell,    146  per  1,000. 
Bellshill,   156  per  1,000.     Holytown,   142  per  1,000." 
That  is  infantile  mortality.     The  highest  is  Bellshill, 
156  per  1,000? — Yes.     The  figure  for  sanatoria  cost  is 
a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  given. 

8853.  Now  we  come  to  the  infantile  mortality  for 
Yorkshire  Rural.     What  is  that? — I  am  speaking  from 
the  Medical  Officers'  reports.      I  understand  it  is  the 
area  where  the  population  is  situated   in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  are  mostly  mining  areas  just  as  the  others 
are. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Tinder  Rural  and  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils? 

Chairman:  Yes.  Now  we  are  going  to  infantile 
mortality  in  Yorkshire  Rural  in  the  case  of  infants 
under  12  months.  The  figures  are: — "  Altofts,  140 
per  1,000;  Rothwell,  142  per  1,000;  Wombwell,  143 
per  1,000." 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Those  are  largely  mining. 

Chairman:    "  Bishopsthorpe,  177  per  1,000." 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   That  is  agricultural. 

Chairman:"  Meltham,  176  per  1,000." 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  That  is  a  woollen  district. 

Chairman:    "  Whit  wood,  161  per  1,000." 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   That  is  mining. 

Chairman:  "  Barnsley,  110  per  1,000;  Doncaster, 
110  per  1,000;  Rotherham,  112  per  1,000." 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Those  last  are  largely  mining. 

8854.  Chairman :   Then  we  come  to  "  West  Riding. 
Overcrowding.     2,793  families  in  one-roomed  houses : 
31,908  living  in  houses  of  two  rooms.     58  per  cent,  of 
the  population  living  in  houses  of  from  one  to  four 
rooms."     Then  "  Durham.     182  per  1,000  births."     Is 
that  infantile  mortality? — Yes. 

8855.  That  is  under  12  months? — Yes. 

8856.  In  Northumberland  it  is  120  as  against  109 
for  the  whole  of  England.     Now  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion  of   baths.       I   understand  you   to  say  that  the 
clause  in  the  Coal   Mines  Act  of  1919  says  that  the 
miners   are   to   contribute   3d.    a   week    provided   the 
two-thirds  majority  are  in  favour  of  it? — Yes. 

8857.  Then  you  say:    "  The  miner  returns  from  his 
toil  in  the  pit  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  coaJ 
dust,  his  clothes  dirty  and  frequently  wet  with  per 
spiration.     Provision.     Has  to   be  dependent  upon   a 
two-thirds  majority  of   the   miners.     Clause  77   from 
originally   drafted    Bill    was   as    follows :  — '  In    every 
mine  required  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager, 
sufficient   and   suitable   accommodation   and    facilities 
for  taking   baths   must  be  provided   Jor   the   persons 
employed    underground.'  '         I    want   to    ask    you    a 
question  there.     Do  you   mean  that  as  the  Bill  was 
originally  drafted  that  was  the  clause? — Yes. 

8858.  During  the  course  of   the  time  in   which   it 
became  an  Act  that  further  thing  was  put  in,  thai, 
the  miners  should  have  to  pay  3d.  and  it  would  only 
be  when  they  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of 
the  bath?— Yes. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Who  did  that,  if  I  may 
ask  a  qustion  arising  out  of  yours,  sir? 

Chairman:  For  the  moment  I  have  forgotten  that. 
No  doubt  I  can  find  it  in  a  minute.  Was  it  put  in 
in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

8859.  Sir    Chiozza    Money :     Do  you    remember    at 
whose  instance? — I  do  not  remember. 

Chairman:  Then  your  proof  proceeds :  "  In  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  provision  of  spray  baths  is 
compulsory,  also  pit  clothes  washed  and  mended." 
Do  you  mean  at  the  mine? — In  Germany  the  clothes 
are  washed  and  mended  at  most  of  the  mines  and  in 
some  of  the  mines  in  France,  but  bathing  largely 
was  compulsory  in  the  three  counties. 

8860.  Then  the  proof  proceeds  to  ask  what  are  the 
advantages.        "  Advantages    (a)Better  health.        (?>) 
Cleaner  homes,     (c)  Men  travelling  long  distances  in 
trains  and  trams."     Does  that  mean  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  the  men  have  to  travel  a  long  distance 
in  workmen's  trains  or  trams  in  dirty  and  wet  clothes 
before  getting  home? — Yes,   in  some  of  our  districts 
in  Lanarkshire,   and  I  believe  it  is  very  general  in 
the  mining  districts  throughout  Great  Britain,  they 
travel  10  or  12  miles  in  their  clothes  wet  to  the  waist. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Could  we  send  for  the 
report  in  Hansard  on  the  debate  on  this  clause  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  see  who  made  these  altera- 
tions. 

Chairmnn :  We  will  get  that.  I  have  my  own  copy 
of  the  Act  here  which  will  probably  tell  me  but  I 
have  not  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet.  "  Coal-Owners 
and  Competition.  British  coal-owners  when  wages 
question  was  under  discussion,  raised  the  question  of 
competition  from  Continental  countries,  yet  in  these 
countries  baths  were  provided.  Baths  and  present 
housing. — Think  of  the  conditions  in  these  single 
rooms,  pit  clothes,  drying  in  front  of  the  fire,  same 
room  where  the  family  sleep.  Sickness,  aocouch- 
ments.  How  can  the  children  have  a  chance.  The 
woman  has  spent  her  day  cleaning,  miners  come 
home  from  work,  and  it  has  all  got  to  be  done  over 
again.  Do  we  wonder  when  the  women  folks  lose 
heart?  Education, — Probably  the  miners1'  children 
make  as  much  as  the  children  of  others  between  five 
and  fourteen  years.  The  New  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  adult  education. 

"  Bright  lads. — It  is  not  so  much  education  to  raise 
the  outstanding  individual;  but  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  education  amongst  the  mining  community 
that  is  wanted.  Better  housing,  improved  education 
and  improved  health  is  a  good  investment.  Worst 
form  of  economy :  — Bad  housing,  bad  health  and  a 
population  indifferently  educated. 

"To  provide  good  housing: — Private  enterprise 
has  failed.  We  cannot — must  not — trust  private 
landlords  or  coal  owners.  It  must  be  done  by  the 
State.  There  is  a  legacy  of  bad  housing,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  greed,  selfishness  and  ignorance. 
I  have  not  calculated  the  cost  of  doing  it  well,  but 
I  know  the  cost  in  bad  health  and  degradation.  The 
miner  is  entitled  as  a  human  being  to  have  a  good 
house  to  live  in,  amidst  pleasant  surroundings.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  this,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  State,  will  find,  as  some  farseeing 
and  humane  employers  who  provide  this  have  found, 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  investment."  Now  comes 
a  note  from  Dr.  Russell,  formerly  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Local  Government  Board: — "Let  us 
ask  ourselves  what  life  in  one  room  can  be,  taken  at 
its  best.  Return  to  those  126,000  men,  women  and 
children,  whose  house  is  one  single  room,  and  con- 
sider whether,  since  the  world  began,  man  or  angel 
ever  had  such  a  task  set  before  them  as  the  creation 
of  the  elements  of  a  home,  or  the  conduct  of  a  family 
life,  within  four  bare  walls.  You  mistresses  of 
houses,  with  bedrooms  and  pictures,  dining-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms,  kitchens  and  washing-houses,  pantries 
and  sculleries,  how  could  you  put  one  room  to  the 
uses  of  all?  You  mothers,  with  your  cooks  and 
housemaids,  your  nurses  and  general  servants,  how 
would  you  in  your  own  persons  act  all  those  parts  in 
one  room,  where,  too,  you  must  eat  and  sleep,  and 
find  your  lying-in  room  and  make  your  sick  bed? 
You  fathers,  with  your  billiard  rooms,  your  libraries 
and  parlours,  your  dinner  parties,  your  evening  hours 
undisturbed  by  washing  days,  your  children  brought 
to  you  when  they  van  amuse  you,  and  far  removed 
when  they  become  troublesome,  how  long  would  you 
continue  to  be  that  pattern  husband  which  you  are — 
in  one  room?  You  grown-up  daughters  with  you.: 
bedrooms  and  your  bathrooms,  your  piano  and  your 
drawing  room,  your  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  toy 
with  when  you  have  p,  mind  to,  and  send  out  of  the 
way  when  yoii  cannot  be  troubled,  your  every  want 
supplied  without  sharing  in  menial  household  work, 
your  society  regulated,  and  no  rude  rabble  of  lodgers 
to  sully  the  purity  of  your  surroundings,  how  could 
you  live  and  preserve  the  '  white  flower  of  a  blame- 
less life  ' — in ~  one  room  ?  You  sick  ones,  in  your 
hushed  seclusion,  how  would  you  deport  yourself  in 
the  racket  and  thoughtless  noise  of  your  nursery,  in 
the  heat  and  smells  of  your  kitchen,  in  the  steam  and 
disturbance  of  your  washing-house,  for  you  would 
find  all  these  combined  in  a  house  of  one  room?  Last 
of  nil,  when  you  die,  you  still  have  one  room  to  your- 
self, where  in  decency  you  may  be  washed  and  dressed 
and  laid  out  for  burial.  If  that  one  room  were  your 
house,  what  a  ghastly  intrusion  you  would  be.  The 
bed  on  which  yon  lie  is  wanted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  living." 
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8861.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfutr :  After  hearing  the 
reading  of  your  proof,  1  am  sure  there  is  nobody 
here  who  would  wish  to  ask  you  very  many  questions. 
The  conditions  that  you  refer  to  are  such  that  they 
must  certainly  be  put  right  ? — They  are  taken  from 
the  Medical  Officers'  Reports. 

8883.  What  are  the  date*  of  those  Medical  Officer:.' 
Reports:-— They  are  from  15*10  onwards. 

8868.  On  page  2  of  your  proof  '-ou  raise  a  very 
important  point,  namely,  that  of  the  prices  of  ai  tides 
being  too  high?— Ye». 

8864.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  being  too 
high? — There  may  be  various  causes  for  that.  For 
instance,  we  hare  generally  admitted  the  existence 
of  profiteering. 

6066.  I  am  taking  the  normal  times  now,  not  war- 
time* prices.  These  figures,  I  take  it,  are  based  on 
normal  times? — The  prices  are  too  high,  in  my 
opinion,  because  the  national  wealth  is  in  the 
of  individuals,  and  the  worker  gets  a  very  small  share 
.  of  what  he  produces. 

8866.  Do  you   not   think  that  the  reason   wlr 
prices  of  articles  is  too  high  is  owing  to  the  restric- 

•  if   produi  I    think   the  worker  does 

too  much.     I  am  astonished  that  anyone  should  . 

the    worker    of    underworking.     In    my   opinion,    the 

worker  overworks  himself.     The  fault   i>  in  the  dis- 

«f  production,  not  in  the  production  itself. 

8867.  If  yon  say  that   a  bricklayer  can  lay    1,000 
bricks  a  day  and  his  Union   restricts  him  to  laying 
90O  to   400,   you    would    not   say    that   ho   would   be 
overworking? — If  everybody  laid  bricks  he  might  do 
his  proper  share.     I  do  not  think  a  man  was  born  to 
work  like  a  steam  engine,    and  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  calculate  at  the  end  of  the  day  bow  many 
bricks  be  could  lay  do*  i  all,  he  is  a  human 
being,  and  he  has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body. 

8868.  But  you   do  see  that  it   would   increase   the 
cost  of  the  house  that  he  live*  in?— The  difficulty  is 
that  so  many  try  to  get  out  of  doing  work  and  put 
their  share  of  work  on  to  others,  and  then  they  blame 
the  worker  for  not  doing  enough  work.     I  have  always 
understood  that  we  have  solved  the  question  of  pro- 

n  and  that  what  we  now  have  to  solve  is  the 
question  of  di-  There  is  no  lack  from  any 

want   of   production.     The   question    turns    upon    the 
i     ...     ... 

88684.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  economists' 
arguments  are  all  based  on  theory? — I  do  not  think  so. 

8860.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  borne  out  by 
facto?— I  think  to. 

8870.  Then  can  you   tell   me  some  of  the  facto? — 
Ye>,  I  coul'l.     If  you  have  a  shilling  to  divide  among 
three  persons,  and  yon  give  the  man  who  work*  2<i  , 
another   individual   6d.    and    another   individual    id  . 

•are  made,  I  contend,  a  bad  distribution. 

8871.  I  agree  with  yon? — When  yon   app: 

the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  production,  that  is  how 
it  works  out.     It  has  been  done  by  economists  :• 
not  'Irnied. 

8R79.  May  I  ask  you  is  that  again  based*  on  fact 

theory? — We  have  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes 

that  tb.it  is  bow  it  works  out  in  practice,  because  the 

man  who  gets  the  3d.  lives  in  poverty,  and  the  other 

leave*  a  big  fortune  behind  him. 

8875.  This   3d.    and    6d.    and    4d.    that   you   have 
referred    to — are    they    actual    figure*?     T    o..ulo    get 
actual  flgnrm  if  I  took  some  of  the  legacies  the  other 
individuals  leave  behind  them. 

8874.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  figure*  you  took 
to  illustrate  your  rase  are  not  actual?-   No.  th- 
th«  6d.  and  the  4d.  are 

8876.  Now.    with   regard    to   the   bathing   question  : 
has  a  vote  evpr  been  taken  .it  the  mine*  a*  to  whether 
they   did   or   did    not    want   baths?     No.    I    think    no 

is  been  taken. 

887*5.  Wonld  it  not  >*•  <!e«irnhle  that  the  Miner*' 
Fedrr  a  vote?-  No.  Whether  it  is 

the  State  or  a  j  ••  nx  tho  mines. 

T   the  private  owner   to 
-  baths 
8B7T  \r:   Rsrh  individual  coTHery 

,•«,    rnrh    intli- 
mint  tak--  it*  own  ballot. 


8878.  J/i-.  Arthur  Half  our:  I  was  very  much  struck 
by    the    evidence    that    you    gave    on    sanitation    on 
page  4.     Surely  the  Sanitary  Inspector  ought  to  take 
very  drastic  action  in  cases  of  the  kind  there  referred 
to!' — Yes,  you  would  think  that  they  ought  to. 

Mr.  Robert  Sniillie:  They  have  in  some  cases  taken 
drastic  action  and  have  got  owners  to  close  some 
houses,  but  the  people  have  had  no  place  to  go  to 
and  have  begged  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  be 
allowed  to  remain. 

8879.  3Jr.   Arthur  Halfvur:    1  fio  not  want  you  to 
think  that  I  have  not  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the 
minei  ild  be  astonished  if  it  were  otheruiM-. 

8880.  Mr.    It.    II  1    entirely    share    Mr. 
HaiMur's  sympathy.     You  must  not  suppose  that  any 
of  my  questions  that  1  am  going  to  put  to  you  convey 

iiii^.     1  know  nothing  about  Scotland. 
What   particular   p  tlaud  do  you   live  in? — 

I  live  in  the  town  tit   Hamilton. 

!.   You  have  mentioned  the  county  of  Durham? 

•i  have  mentioned  particular  districts  thera. 
Do  you  yourself  know  Durham? — I  have  been  in  some 

tiing  villages. 

8883.  Have  yflu  seen  any  of  the  more  modern 
mining  villages  in  Durham? — Yes,  I  have. 

;.   Which    were    they?  — 1    cannot    just   call    them 
i  mo,   but   1    have  seen   some   of    the   house*   at 
liipton.     I  think  they   are  now  houses. 

ive  you  been  at  all  on  the  east  coast  between 

II  11  tle|xxjl  and  Sui.  I  do  not  think  so; 
but  I  am  quoting  from  tin-  Medical  Officers'  Reports, 
and  good  or  bod  housing  :".-   always  demonstrated  by 
the  results. 

8886.  I  am  only  trying  to  see  whether  you  can  in- 

'  •  whole  of  the  county  of 

Durham  is  not  quite  so  black  as  the  references  you 

•  would  i>  p'v  -  I  would  call  them  not  good 
and  ba-l.  •  Mil  worse. 

8887.  Annfielil  Plain?     (Jen.  •!  ally  that  is  my  idea. 

8888.  You    have   just   t»M    m<>    that  you   have    not 
been    anywhf- 

•n'|.iiry   whcr,-  n    mining   villages   are   being 

erccto<l  on  tin-  principle  of  Boiirneville  and  Port  Sun- 
light and  what  they  rail  improved  places,  but  they  are 
more  liko  barracks. 

8889.  Let  me  test  that  again.     You  will  forgive  me, 
I  am  sure:  but  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
What  villages  in  Durham  have  you  yourself  actually 
seen  '•  name*  of  the  villages  I  have 
»«»n.    but    I    hnve    been    over    the    greater    part    of 
Durham,  and  I  have  not  soen  what  I  would  call  an 
:  '•  .il  village. 

8890.  Cannot   you   remember  the  names  of  any  of 
the  place*  in  Dtirham  that  you  have  visited? — I  have 
been  to  Annfield. 

8891.  In  Annfield  Plain  there  are  one  or  two  small 
•  •ries.  are  there  not? — Y«». 

8892.  Oi  nd.    are    then-    not    there    a 
number  of    modern    house*?     I   have   »-<>n    the 

home*  you  r.-fcr  to.  if  you  apply  tin-  term  "  modern  " 
•     '  'milt  v.-ithin  the  last  20  years. 

iv  that'thov   had   modern   roquire- 
:hey  wore  anything  like  an  ideal  house. 
Do  you  know  Annfield  Plain  Railway  Station? 
T  cannot  rail  it  to  memory. 
'  'in  railway  station, 

uses   in    Ann  field    Plain    that 
\n?     What   do  you   moan   by   "  «  he-re"? 

•   pive   me   nn   idea   where   the   hnnseo 
were?     It  U  impossible  to  recnll  to  memory  where  thi-y 
itu:it«d.   whether  they  were  by  the  ro.-idsiele-  or 
not. 

Thrv  would  not  he  situated  down  the  pitu?— 
itainly  not.     You  may  he  able  to  tell  me.  wher*' 
thf>  ideal  houses  in  Annfield  Plain  are,  because-  I  could 
not  find  them.     I  would   ho  delight* d  to  pav  them   a 
visit  if  you  would  toll  mo  where  they  aro  to  bo  fount'. 
••I|  you  w)>  ire  somo  quito 

rovportalilo.   di-<-ont.  modern    houses:    that    i.s.   oj. 
the   railway   station?     Tf  na   up   to   (hi-    idi-al 

'  Id   IIP   onlv   too   plraxivl    to  vi«it    thrm 

T    (i  '  !v    trying    to    relieve    n 

littlo    the   darkness   of  your   picture  with    regard    to 
Ann  field  Pin  in. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Your  questions  are  with  regard 
to  Durham? 

8898.  Mr.  B.   IV.  Cooper:    Yes,  I  am   not  talking 
about   Scotland.     Have  you   visited  the  new   mining 
coalfield  between  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland? — No. 

8899.  Do  you  know  that  three  or  four  very  large 
collieries  have  been  established  in  that  neighbourhood? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  they  have  been. 

8900.  And  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  houses 
have  been  built? — They  are  modern  houses. 

8901.  Certainly,  they  have  been  built  within  the  last 
15  years. 

8902.  Are  you  referring  to  houses  built  eight  or  ten 
to  the  acre? — That  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  do  not  know 
how  many  there  are  to  the  acre. 

8903.  Then  you   do   not  know   any   more   about   it 
than  I   do? — I  should  like  to  see   a  pleasant  house, 
but  I  understand  from  the  questions  you  put  to  me 
that   it   is   very   difficult.     Where   I   am,   I  can   cast 
my  mind  all  over  the  British  coalfields,   and  I  want 
to  know  if  they  are  built  eight  or  ten  to  the  acre, 
or  if  they  are  built  on  the  tenement  system. 

8904.  They   are   not   tenement  houses   at  all ;   they 
are   self-contained  houses.     Do   you    know   Yorkshire 
at   all?     Have   you    visited   any   of   the   mining   dis- 
tricts in  Yorkshire? — Yes,  I  have  visited  there  in  the 
same  way  that  I  have  visited  Durham.     I  know  there 
has  been  an  attempt  at  one  of  the  places  there. 

8905.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  Yorkshire  pits 
that  have  been  established  within  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years? — I  always  keep  as  far  away  from  the 
mine  as  possible. 

8906.  Then  you  do  not  like  going  to  a  colliery?— 
No,  I  do  not  like  going  to  a  colliery  because  there  is 
usually  trouble  if  I  go  there,   and  I   like  to  always 
keep   away   from   trouble. 

8907.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  have  one  or  two  ques- 
tions I  want  to  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  figures. 
When  you  give  the  income  per  week  per  person,  have 
you  taken   into   account  the  wages  earned  by  boys, 
that  is  the  sons  of  those  who  are  working? — Yes,  I 
have  found   this  with  regard  to   pensions:    I   am  on 
the  Central  Pension  Committee  for  Scotland,  and  in 
making  up  these  incomes  I  find  that  they  take  the 
family  income.     When  a   boy  begins  to  earn  wages, 
that  goes  into  the  family  income ;  it  is  a  family  in- 
come going  into  the  house. 

8903.  The  whole  of  it? — Yes,  and  you  will  see  from 
the  number  of  rooms  that  the  income  is  higher  per 
person  where  there  are  three  rooms  in  some  of  the 
statistics  that  I  have  given.  It  is  very  creditable  to 
the  miners  that  they  do  put  the  money  into  a  pool 
to  bring  up  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
think  that  is  pretty  general. 

8909.  I   know  we  have  in   Wales   families  earning 
over  £600  a  year ;  it  all  goes  into  the  family  exchequer, 
and  it  is  a  very  creditable  thing.     About  the  middle  of 
page  4  you  gave,  in  Lanarkshire,  about  24,000  houses 
altogether;    you    gave    7,242   as    belonging    to    mine 
owners,  12,099  rented,  which  makes  a  total  of  about 
19,300,   and   then   you   only   give   1,000   as   owned  by 
miners? — Yes. 

8910.  Does    it    not    follow    that    the  difference    be- 
tween the  19,000  and  the  24,000  must  be  owned  by 
miners? — No.     I    have    not    gone    on    to    deal    with 
houses  that  are  divided  into  four  or  five  apartments. 
Suppose  I  gave  24,000  houses,  and  I  make  up  a  total 
of    20,000,    there    is    an    absence    of    4,000,    and    the 
reason  is  that  I  have  excluded  the  houses  divided  into 
4,  6,  10,  12,  or  20  apartments.     I  do  not  expect  any  of 
the  miners  would  be  living  in  a  10,  12,  or  20-apartment 
house. 

8911.  I   think   that  your   figure   shows  that   Wales 
compares    very    favourably    with    the    rest    of    the 
country? — I    am   not  wanting   to  give   Wales   a  bad 
character. 

8912.  Because  the  most  crowded  districts  in  WVios 
come  out  at  about  half  of  the  whole  country,  taken 
altogether? 

Mr.  .7.  T.  Forgie :  You  have  drawn  a  very  serious 
picture  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  miners  in  Scot- 
land?— I  have  presented  the  medical  officers'  reports. 

8913.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  anything  but  fair, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  ooalowners  can  strongly 
support   the  old   class   of   houses,  but   probably   you 


would  be  aware  that  the  coalfields  in  Scotland  are  a 
fairly  small  area,  and  that  the  life  of  a  colliery  in 
Scotland  is  not  likely  to  be  a  lengthy  one;  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  same  as  the  life  of  a  colliery  in  some 
of  the  places  in  England,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  that  when  these 
houses  were  built  they  were  built  according  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  built.  They  satisfied  the 
public  authorities  of  those  times;  they  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  miners  for  houses  at  that  time — do 
you  agree  with  that? — and  that  very  often  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  single-roomed  houses  in  pre- 
ference to  an  apartment  house? — I  attribute  that  to 
the  spending  power  of  the  miners.  If  he  spends  a 
larger  amount  or.  a  house  he  has  to  want  it  out  of 
something  else,  and  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is 
better  to  give  the  child  a  bigger  house  or  more  food 
from  the  income. 

8914.  At  all  events,  if  there  was  a  single-roomed 
house,    you    will    admit    that    that    house   had    more 
demand  for  it  than  any  others? — Yes,  but  it  was  not 
from  the  desire  of  the  miners  to  herd  in   a  single- 
roomed  house ;  it  arose  from  the  limited  income,  and 
from  his  having  to  pay  so  much  for  his  rent.     He 
does  not  take  the  long  view;  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning  is  more  important,  and  "he  spends  more  on 
food   rather   than   on   the   house. 

8915.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  more 
recently    built    houses? — I   want    to    give    credit    for 
wherever  there  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the  houses. 

8915A.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Lanarkshire 
collieries  that  are  coming  near  to  exhaustion? — I 
should  not  say  that.  I  know  that  is  stated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  coalowners,  but  I  should  not  say 
that  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  available 
supply  of  coal,  where,  I  think,  it  is  given  as  200 
years. 

8916.  In    a    large    part    of    Lanarkshire    the    coal 
supply  is  being  exhausted,  so  far  as  the  upper  seams 
are  concerned? — I  think  it  is. 

8917.  And  those  are  the  seams  that  give  the  largest 
return  in  coal  output;  I  am  referring  to  the  upper 
seams? — I  should  not  like  to  say  so 

8918.  From  your   experience  of  mining,    I    do   not 
think  you  would  be  likely  to  expect  the  same  output 
from  the  lower  seas  as  from  the  upper  seams? — Not 
with  hand  labour. 

8919.  Would   you  give   us   a    slight   description   of 
some  of  the  newer  houses  you  have  seen  in  Lanark- 
shire  or   in   Ayrshire? — I   will   take   Lanarkshire.     I 
like  to  be  sharitable  while  I   condemn,   and   I   have 
been  thinking  over  Lanarkshire  and  casting  my  mind 
over  the  county  as  I  know  it — and  I  know  every  foot 
of  it.     I  was  thinking  about  Hamilton  Palace  houses, 
nnrl   about  your  own  firm,  William  Baird  &  Co.,   at 
Bedley,     and    half-a-dozen    houses    that    have    been 
erected    by    Wm.     Dixon,     Ltd. — six    out     of     prob- 
ably   100   or    150    houses.     I    should    say   tho    Bedley 
houses  are  the  best  type  of  houses  we  have  in  Lanark- 
shire, but  I  would  not  like  to  call  them  ideal.     They 
are  built  in  a  row,   there  is  no  garden   ground,   the 
open  privy  middens  are  in  front  of  the  houses,   and 
being  a  mming  population,  taken  :>ut  into  an  isolated 
district,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  recreation  of 
tho  individuals  out-of-doors ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
day  is  over  there  is  no  social  club,  no  elevating  in- 
fluence of  that  kind,  no  gardens  -where  the  children 
might   be   taught    gardening  and    the    younger   men 
might  be  induced,  when  we  had  got  the  shorter  work- 
ing   days,    to    spend    their    time   in    gardening,    cul- 
tivating flowers  and  so  on. 

8920.  There   is  ground  for  gardens   in  Bedley.     In 
building  houses  in  Scotland  it  has  been  very  seriously 
considered,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  is  that  the 
gardens  have  not  been  cultivated. — That  may  be  due 
to  the  bad  old  conditions  of  the  miners.     The  fencing 
was  left  undone  and  there  were  long  working  hours. 
If  a  man  spent  10  hours  underground,  he  was,  after 
all.  a  human  being,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  and 
work  in  a  garden ;  he  wanted  to  be  free  when  his  work 
was  finished. 

8921.  Do  you  think  if  they  got  reduced  hours  they 
will  do  gardening? — I  think  the  miner  is  equal  to  any 
other  class,  and  he  will  dig  his  garden  and  grow  fruit 
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and  flowers  if  he  is  given  a  chance,  the  same  as  they 
do  in  Bouriieville. 

8833.  Will  you  agree  with  me  that  the  gardens  were 
:  cultivated  before  they  had  the  eight  hours'  day  :• 
When  the  miners  had  the  longest  day,  the  gardens 
were  more  cultivated,  and  that  they  hare  been  going 
out  of  cultivation  more  and  more  every  year!' — Pro- 
bably that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  they  uriv 
working  a  very  long  day,  they  had  to  work  a  still 
longer  day  to  get  a  little  out  of  the  gardens,  just  as 
they  have  done  during  the  war,  by  taking  allotments. 

8833.  Are  you  aware  that  several  firms  have  built 
institutes  and  clubs:'  At  Bedley,  for  instance,  that 
you  have  mentioned,  are  you  aware  that  there  is  a 
club  room  there!'  True,  it  is  of  small  size  and  it 
might  have  been  larger  but  for  certain  circumstances. 

•Yd 

8884.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  one  at  Trewhsr.- 
There  is  an  institute  where  they  have  two  billiard 
table*,  6  baths,  a  beautiful  hall  and  recreation  room, 
gymnastics,  and  a  bit  of  ground!'  Do  you  think  that 
EM  been  a  success!' — 1  do  not  think  that  men  that 
live  under  the  conditions  that  the  medical  officers 
describe  can  appreciate  these  things.  You  might  put 
up  a  very  beautifully  painted  picture  by  one  of  the 
old  Masters  there,  and  blame  the  men  for  not  appre- 
ciating it. 

8896.  I  put  my  question  because  of  a  remark  you 
made  a  little  while  ago  that  no  accommodation  of  that 
kind  was  being  provided  for  the  men,  and  I  was  follow 
.nark  by  showing  you  that  we  have  pro- 
vided them  in  a  large  number  of  places,  and  that 
generally  speaking  where  they  are  established  they 
are  a  fail  ,!d  you  like  me  to  say  this,  that  in 

that  institute  which  I  hare  referred  to,  we  nave  six 
beautiful  baths,  and  there  is  every  accommodation  for 
bathing,  but  as  a  fact  each  hath  is  only  used  6  times  a 
year?— Do  you  infer  that  the  miners  would  not  us* 
baths  generally  if  they  had  them? 

8996.  I  am  not  inferring  anything,  I  am  only  en- 
deavouring to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience? 
— I  should  not  wonder,  if  there  are  only  6  baths  for 
til*  mining  population  of  Kilsyth,  that  they  do  not 


8037.  I  was  not  referring  to  Kilsyth.  With  regard 
to  the  clubs  which  yon  complain  are  not  introduced, 
the  place  I  am  referring  to  is  very  meagrely  attended. 
It  was  supplied  free  of  cost,  and  it  does  not  even  pay 
its  way.  The  firm  which  owns  it  provided  the  baths"; 
they  do  not  object  to  that,  but  what  they  do  feel  is 
that  when  these  places  are  pnt  up,  they  ought  to  be 
used?— If  I  saw  the  institute,  I  should  be  able  to  give 

nion  as  to  why  it  is  not  used. 

8839.  I  will  take  you  down  there  some  day? — Whilo 
yon  are  on  the  miration  of  baths,  I  want  to  say  that 
thrre  ought  to  be  a  bath  in  the  house,  and  that  is 
not  the  case  at  Bedley. 

8889.  Have  you  seen  the  village  at  Prestwick  ? 
8830.  There  there  is  central  washing  accommodation. 
Ton  have  not  seen  them? — I  have  not. 
883'  think  it  fair  th«>n  to  come  here  and 

re  you  have  given? — I  am  only  giving 
the  medical  officers'  reports.     They  are  not  mine. 
8882.  I   know  myself  that  there  are  some  bad  con- 
in  Lanarkshire.     Besides  the  houses  which  you 
n  10  very   badly   here  as   being  in  a  long  row, 
•  •nement  house*,  have  you  not  seen  some  of 
those  houses  that  are  very  comfortable  and  very  i 

8888.  Dew  not  the  tenant  have  something  to  do  with 
lias  of  hntiw'     I   do  not  think  any  tenant  can 
make  a  single-roomed  house  into  a  nix  roomed  house. 
Tour  point  is  that  they  keep  them  clean. 

*934.  Have  yon  not  seen  very  many  nice  houses, 
*'"  fc'P'  'Mn  nrxl  healthy?  'if  they  were 

"•m*d  houses.  I  would  neither'say  thnt  they  are 
rtabl*   nor   hralthy :    hut   to   the"  credit  of   tho 
she  does  keep  them  clean. 
wa»   not  referring  to  single-roomed  house*; 
I   was  referring   to   two   nml    three-roomed   houses? — 
Tfm,  they  are  well  kept. 

8838.  Thar*  is  something,  after  all,    in  the  tenant 
I  house,  no  far  as  the  condition  of  the  house  is 
""•Misjsxl?     Yes,  I  say  thwe  w. 


8937.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  any 
sympathy  with  these  particular  houses? — I  hope  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  get  them  improved. 

8938.  1  think,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  that 
a  great  many  of  the  houses  in  Lanarkshire  would  have 
been  improved,  so  far  as  they  can  be  improved.     I  do 
not  suppose  that  you  apply  those  remarks  of  yours 
entirely  to   colliery-owners'   houses.     It   is   a   general 
complaint  that  you  make,   is  it  not!' — Yes,   the  com- 
plaint about  the  houses  I  think  is  a  general  complaint, 
but  the  mining  villages  that  arc  situated   mostly   in 
the  country  or  in  a  rural  area  where  there  is  plenty 
of  land,  are  probably  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than, 
those  which  are  situated  where  the  land  is  dearer. 

8939.  I    suppose    before   you   can    build   houses    in 
Lanarkshire,  or  in  any  county  in  the  country,  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  a  long  time,   at  least  since  the 
Local   Government  Act,   that   the   plans   and  all   the 
conditions  must  be  put  before  the  County  Council? — 
Yes,  a  very  necessary  thing,  I  should  think. 

'.  Before  you  could  build  those  houses,  tho 
authorities  must  agree  to  the  plans  and  specifications. 
That  is  so,  is  it  not,  and  these  authorities  at  present 
have  a  very  large  representation  on  them  of  your 
own  people? — No.  I  should  not  say  so.  If  you  are 
referring  to  Lanarkshire,  I  should  say  not;  I  should 
say  we  had  neglected  that. 

8941.  You    have    a   large    number   of    your    repre- 
•ives   on   the   County    Council? — We  have   four 

what  we  call  Labour  representatives. 

8942.  But  there  are  a  good  many  others  who  really 
represent  the  Labour  side  as  well? — They  would  deny 
that. 

8843.  They  support  yon  in  all  your  movements  for 
improvements  in  the  houses? — I  would  not  say  that 
they  do. 

8944.  At  all  events,  your  representatives  on  the 
C'ouncil  have  not  been  either  pushing  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  get  the  building  conditions  altered  for 
recent  houses;  your  building  regulations  in  the  County 
Council  stand  as  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago,  v  ith 
one  or  two  slight  alterations,  do  they  not? — Yes}  I 
think  so. 

8946.  And  I  suppose,  so  far  an  these  regulations  go, 
any  coalowm-r  or  any  man  who  builds  a  house  in 
Lanarkshire  is  bound  to  comply  with  those  regula- 
tions?—Yes. 

8946.  When  the  County  Council  build  houses  them- 
selves, do  they  comply  with  their  own  regulations?— 
I  cannot  say. 

8947.  It  has  been  told  to  me  that  they  do  not? — 
I  am  not  here  to  justify  the  County  Council. 

8918.  Have  you  seen  those  new  houses  that  haee 
been  built  recently?— Yes;  you  mean  the  bouses  that 
have  been  built  for  the  munition  workers? 

8949.  Do  you  consider  that  those  are  ideal  houses? 

I    ilo   not.     I  consider  that  the  minimum   housing 
accommodation  ought  to  bt,  at  least  three  bedrooms, 
a   sitting   room,    a   kitchen,    a   scullery   and   a    ' 
room.     I  should  say  that  that  should  be  the  minimum 
accommodation. 

896(1  T  T>*  ^nu  consider  that  a  house  of  that  sort 
would  IftTBtmused  by  tin-  miner*,  every  room  of  it? 
I  shouM  like  yon  to  understand  that  I  am  not  putting 
nny  questions  to  you  as  being  at  all  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  thing? — I  am  not  replying  in  that  way. 
miners  have  come  to  be  coalowners  in  two 
generations,  and  you  would  not  know  them  from  th« 
nrintorrary.  Give  the  minor  a  chance,  and  I  am  con- 
fident th;it.  niiKirig-t  the  mining  population,  they 
have  both  a  desire  imd  an-  oap:i)>|p  of  lw>ing  trained 
tn  live  as  well  as  nny  other  w<-tion  of  tho  community. 

8953.  I   think  he  will,   and  T   hope  he   is  going  to 
iiance  in  tin-  future!'     I  hope  so,  too.     We 
will  nee  to  it  that  he  does. 

8963.  I  think  the  coalowner  has  only  built  the 
houses  as  being  something  attached  to  the  works? — 
They  sometimes  say  the  same  thing  about  running 
rollings;  they  sometimes  gay  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  run  a  colliery,  only  to  keep  the  men  in  work. 

8864.  I  <lo  not  think  that  nny  profite  the  ooalowners 
hire  made  out  of  houses  can  ever  warrant  them  in 
building  any  more.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  State 
•braid  build  all  the.  holme*  in  the  future?-  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State. 
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S955.  Then,  if  a  coalowner  desires  to  build  houses 
near  his  colliery,  do  you  think  that  the  State  is 
likely  to  build  them  for  a  colliery  that  will  only  last, 
say,  for  some  25  years? — I  suppose  the  coalowner 
could  build  his  house  and  take  his  risk. 

8956.  I  thought  you  said   the   State  should   build, 
and  that  no  coalowner  should  build? — I  say  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State. 

8957.  Do  you  expect  that  the  Government  will  build 
4   better   class   of   house,   or    a   house  of   your   ideal 
description? — Yes;    when   they   elevate   the    ideal    of 
the  men  who  make  the  laws. 

8958.  When  will  that  be,  do  you  think? — We  aro 
doing  all  we  can.       We  did  it  with  62   at  the  last 
election,  and  we  are  willing  to  work  and  wait. 

8959.  In  the  meantime,  do  you  consider  that  those 
houses   that   are   being    built   partly    with    State   aid 
would  meet  your  wishes? — They  are  not  built  from  the 
ideal  of  the  worker. 

8960.  You  say  it  would  take  some  time  to  educate 
the  House  of  Commons  up  to  your  ideal,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  do  you  think  those  houses  would  meet  the 
situation? — We  think  the  houses  are  an  improvement 
on  what  exists. 

8961.  You    have    seen    some    of    the    miners'    own 
houses,    houses    they    had    built   themselves? — Yes,    I. 
have  lived  in  one  of  them. 

8962.  Probably,   you   built  one   yourself? — No,   my 
father  did. 

8963.  Then  you   have  seen  some  houses  that  have 
been  built  by  miners? — Yes. 

8964.  Among  those  there  have  been  good  and  bad? 
— They    usually    cut    their    coat    according    to    their 
cloth,  according  to  the  money  they. have  saved;  they 
build  the  houses  accordingly. 

8965.  I  think  that  is  what  we  all  do? — Yes. 

8966.  Now    a    few    questions    with    regard    to    the 
infantile  mortality  statistics  that  you  gave  us.     You 
mention  here  various  places.     What  are  those  figures, 
143  per  1,000?— Children  under  12  months. 

8967.  I  notice  in  these  districts,   which  are  largely 
mining  districts,  the  figures  are  153,  146,  and  so  on? 
— Yes,  they  are  taken  from  Dr.  Wilson's  report.' 

8968.  I    notice    that    in    the    mining    districts    of 
Lanarkshire  the  figures  are  very  much  the  same;  one 
or  two  are  a  Jittle  lower,  but  I  notice  that  there  are 
three  figures  very  high ;   there  is   177,    176   and   161. 
Would  you   be  surprised  to  know  that  the  figure  of 
176    is    in    Bishopsthorpe,     an    entirely    agricultural 
district?— Yes. 

8969.  Mining  in  this  list  does  not  come  out  at  top? 
— It    does    not    make    the    mortality    in    the    mining 
districts  any  less. 

8970.  It  is  not  the  worst  ? — Then  it  shows  it  requires 
somebody    to    do   what   we    are   doing    now    for   the 
woollen  districts. 

8971.  Do  you  think  that  nationalisation  of  mines 
will  help  on  the  housing  question  very  much? — I  do 
not  think  by  itself  it  will  help  the  housing. 

8972.  Unless  you  nationalise  the  whole  of  the  houses 
in  the  country — all  the  workers'  houses? — Merely   to 
nationalise  the   mines   I   do    not   think   will   help   on 
the  housing  questions. 

8973.  I  suppose  the  State  would  take  over  all  the 
coalowners'  houses  along  with  the  mines? — I  do   not 
know  whether  it  will  or  not ;  I  do  not  know  what  it 
will  decide,  as  to  whether  it  will  take  the  mines  along 
with  the  houses  or  not. 

8974.  I  should  like  to  bring  out  one  thing  in  con- 
nection   with    the    nationalisation   demand    of    yours. 
I  suppose  you  are  free  to 'speak  on  tint  question? — 
Yes. 

8975.  I  see  that  Mr.  Straker,  yesterday,  stated  that 
one-  of  the  objects  of  the  Mining  Council  was  to  protect 
the  public,  or  to  protect  the  consumer.     I  should  like 
to   bring  you  back  to  Lanarkshire.     That   meane,  of 
course,    that    the    miners,    if    they    get    the    mines 
nationalised,  purchased  by  the  State  and  practically 
controlled  by  themselves,  will  still  have  some  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the  consumer? 
— The  miner  always  has. 

8976.  I  will  take  it  at  that,  that  they  always  have. 
I  suppose  you  know  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  coal;  there  is  not  too  much  coal  in 
this  country? — I  suppose  not. 


8977.  Therefore  there  is  every  necessity  for  keeping 
up  the  production  of  coal  to   the  highest  point.      1 
suppose  it  has  been  the  custom  in  Lanarkshire  for  a 
long  time  prior  to  the  war  only  to  work  five  days  a 
week? — Yes,  five  days  per  week. 

8978.  And  that  during  the  war  they  recognised  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  output  of  coal  owing  to  the  men 
being  drawn  from  the  mines,  and  you  agreed  to  work 
11  days  per  fortnight? — In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Scottish  miners. 

8979.  And  you  placed  no  opposition  in  the  way  of 
certain  collieries  if  they  chose,  and  their  men  agreed, 
to  work   12  days  a  fortnight? — I  thought  it  was   11 
days. 

8980.  Some  did   work   12  days,   and  you  raised   no 
objection.     That    was    done    in    the    interests  of    the 
country  at  that  time.     Now,  I  suppose  the  output  of 
coal  is  still  short  of  the  demand? — I  understand  so. 

8981.  And  that,   while  it  meets  the  home  demand 
quite   fully  at  the  present  moment,   there  is   a  large 
quantity  of  coal  that  we  want  to  export  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  back  to  this  country  the  necessary  raw 
material  and  food ;  we  have  to  give  that  coal  in  order 
to  get  the  food  and  raw  material  back ;  therefore,  if 
we  do  not  get  a  large  production  of  coal,  we  shall  not 
have  the  requisite  coal  to  export;  is  not  that  the  case? 
— Yes. 

8982.  Will  you  tell  me,  before  you  decided  in  your 
Lanarkshire  County  Union  to  reduce  the  working  days 
from  11  days  a  fortnight  to  5  days  a  week,   whether 
you   had  that   in   view,    and   what  consideration  you 
gave  to  the  community  and  to  the  national  interest? — 
I  think  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that,  with  our 
method  of  working  5  days  a  week,  and  the  organisa- 
tion  at  the  collieries,   we   get  as  much   coal    in   the 
5  days  as  we  would  working  the  5^  days;  that  is  to 
say,  with  half  a  day  on  Saturday. 

8983.  Are  you  seriously  of  that  opinion? — I  do  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  as  I  have  not  gone  into  the 
figures. 

8984.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  not  so? 
— Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  there  is  a  very  large 
additional  output  derived  from  working  11  days  per 
fortnight? — You  say  so. 

8985.  I  think  you  know  it.     If  a  man  works  11  days 
instead  of  10  days  a  fortnight,  he  is  bound  to  produce 
more? — 1  think  if  a  man  works  underground  5  days 
per  week  he  has  done  sufficient,  and  he  has  done  his 
duty  to  the  State. 

8986.  That  is  not  my  point.     We  did  not  challenge 
your  position  then.     We  said,  of  course  we  did   not 
think  a  miner  should  work  5  days  any  more  than  any 
other  man,  out  at  present  we  have  a  shortage  of  coal 
output  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  nation,   and   I 
want  to  know  if  when  you  in  Lanarkshire  decided  to 
reduce  your   output   by   practically   8   per  cent.,  you 
had   that    before   your    mind,    and    were   having    full 
regard  to  the  national  interest? — If  there  is  a  short- 
ness of  coal,  you  might  as  well  argue  that  the  Lanark- 
shire  miners   should    work  7   days  a   week.      To  my 
knowledge  we   worked   5  days   a   week,   and   then   for 
the  period  of  the  war  we  worked  11  days  per  fortnight, 
and  then  went  back  to  5  days,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
week's  work  underground. 

8987.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  give  no  regard  to 
the  public  interest? — There  is  always  the  interest  of 
the    individual.       I    think    if   the    miner   spends   five 
days  underground  he  does  his  duty  by  the  State,  and 
probably  more  than  his  duty  in  coal  getting,  which  is 
a  disagreeable  occupation. 

8988.  Is  five  days   in  Lanarkshire   worse  than  five 
days  in   England? — It  does  not  make   it   any   better 
because  they  work  more  in  England. 

8989.  But   in    other  parts    of    Scotland    they    work 
more? — The  same  applies  to  other  parts  of  Scotland  as 
in  England. 

8990.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  a  very  unpatriotic 
thing  on  the  part  of  the   miners   of  Lanarkshire  to 
reduce  their  hours  of  work  in  times  of  stress? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.   Robert  SmilUc :    Do  you   want  the  witness  to 
change  his  opinion? 

8991.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:    He  has  not  answered  my 
question  yrt  ?— T  say  that  the  Lanarkshire  miners  are 
not  unpatriotic 
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8909.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  it  looks  so?— 
The  Lanarkshire  miner  in  adopting  his  fire  days' 
'  policy  considered  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the 
State;  and  thoee  people  who  complain  about  his  not 
getting  enough  coal  ought  to  go  and  dig  their  own 
coal  We  gare  14,000  of  them  for  a  bob  a  day  to 
fight  the  German*. 

8993.  I  take  it  that  the  Lanarkshire  miners  do  not 
consider  the  national  interest,  but  if  they  do  five  days 
work  a  week  they  consider  that  they  are  having  regard 
to  the  national  interest. 

8994.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Lanarkshire  miners  any 
more  than  the  others  should  work  five  days  a  week? — 
I  do  not  see  why  they  should  work  more  than  five  days 
underground. 

8996.  Sir  Arthur  Due k ham  :  Am  I  to  understand 
that  these  figures  you  gave  are  for  the  conditions 
existing  since  1910?— Yes. 

8996.  They  are  all  for  the  conditions  existing  since 
1910?— Yes. 

8997.  Mr.    Robert    SmiUie:     Have    the   miners    of 
Lanarkshire  complained  to  the  coal  masters  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  two  years  about  some  of 
the   pits   working   on  Sunday? — Yes.     I    have   heard 
the  coal  going  over  the  screens  when  the  church  bells 
were   ringing. 

8998.  When  the  mine  owner  was  at  church  some  of 
the  men  were  down  in  the  pit  producing  coal? — I  do 
not  know.     He  may  not  have  been  at  church. 

8999.  Are  there  not  many  of  our  collieries  in  which 
there  may  be  anything  from  60  to  150  men  working 
•very  Sunday  in  the  pit? — Yes. 

9000.  Now  speaking  of  baths,  do  you  know  that  it 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  mine  owners  that  a  clau«e 
was  put  into  the  Act,  saying  that  if  it  required  more 
money  to  erect  and  maintain  the  baths,  that  would 
mtan  3d.  per  man  per  week  to  th«  workman  and  3d. 
per  week  to  the  mineowner,  and  that  even  if  a  ballot 
were  taken  they  would  not  then  bo  bound  to  erect  the 
baths? — I  understand  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Coal  Owner*. 

9001.  Is  it  not  because  baths  cannot  be  erected  and 
maintained  at  6d.  a  week  that  the  miners  have  not 
the  baths?— Ye*. 

9009.  You  say  that  the  question  of  land  did  not 
come  into  the  noosing  question  much,  but  have  not 
the  Hamilton  people  been  desirous  of  getting  a  piece 
of  groun'l  near? — We  are  adjacent  to  the  Hamilton 
Palace,  and  I  hare  looked  across  a  piece  of  vacant 
land  there  many  tinww.  but  I  have  never  ae»n  oven 
one  cow  gracing.  We  have  '  -ins  of  getting 

some  Una  there  to  build  workmen'*  house*,  but  he 
will  not  give  the  ground  tinder  £.500  an  acre. 

9008.  The  Hamilton  people  are  anxious  to  build 
house*,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  will  not  give  a 
piece  of  watte  land  there  under  £600  an  acre? — Yes 
— and  after  we  do  build  the  house*  they  will  pull 
them  down  strain  aUmt  our  ear*.  I  happen  to  live 
in  one  of  twelve  house*  thst  have  been  built,  mostly 
inhabited  hv  workmen.  The  houses  that  I  refer  to 
'•.'iih  13  Team  ago,  and  now  they  are,  some  of 
them,  prartK-allv  uninhabitable  because  of  the  coal 
having  been  taken  away  underground.  I  am  lucky 
b«v*in*  T  built  mine,  on  a  fault. 

9004.  Under  the  l*a«e.  if  the  town  or  an  individual 
takes  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  Duke  of  Hnmilton 
and  par*  him  an  annual  rent  for  that  piece  of 
erotmH.  he  rlaims  the  right  to  take  the  coal  away 
from  underneath  the  ground  and  thus  let  down  the 
it  paring  any  compennation  ? — Yes. 

0006.  I  *irppoae  yon  conxider  that  to  be  intolerable? 
—Yes,  we  do. 

9008.  Are  you  going  to  allow  that'-  T  think  not. 

9007.  Do  you  know  Larkhall?— Yes. 

9008.  There  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  own 
thoir  own  houses?— Yes. 

9009.  H*ve  you  Men  the  gardens  of  those  houses? 
—Ye*. 

9010.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  single  foot  of  any  of 
th»   garden*   attached    to   any   of   tbone   hundred*   of 
boose*  there  that  i*  not  cultivated?—!  think  not. 

'     Do  you   think   therw   is  a   rea!  desire  among 
the  miner*  to  get  a   bit  of   ground   to  rultn 
think  •  ire  among  every  man  to  have 

a  garden  to  cultivate. 

mm 


9012.  Do   you   know  that  the  manager  could   at  a 
day's  notice  dismiss  our  people  and  put  them  out  of 
the  houses?— Yes. 

9013.  And  that  the  miners  gave  up  cultivating  the 
gardens  because  they  were  in  some  cases  turned  cut 
after  they  had  cultivated? — That  is  so. 

If  r.  Robert  SmiUie :  Sir,  I  want  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. I  was  dealing  yesterday  with  the  death 
rates,  and  I  mentioned  Rhondda  as  20  per  cent.  Now 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Rural  Council, 
saying  that  I  was  wrong,  and  that  it  is  really  11  or 
12  per  cent.  I  am  glad  to  make  the  correction. 

9014.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:    You    have    handed 
round  aome  photographs.     Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether    among    those    photographs    there    are    any 
house*  belonging  to  the   United  Collieries  Compiny, 
Limited? — Yes,   one  of  them   is   in   the  Wishaw   dis- 
trict. 

9015.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  that  there  was 
not  enough  profit  made  by  these  Colliery  Companies 
before  the  war  to  enable  them  to  gire  better  housing 
accommodation? — From-  my  own   knowledge  of  these 
houses,    I    can    remember    that   place   at   Craigneuk, 
where  I  think  the  houses  have  been  sold  three  times 
miT  from  one  Company  to  another.     They  are  sold 
and  re-sold;  and  that  applies  to  most  of  the  mining 
village*. 

9016.  Chairman:   I  did  not  catch  what  was  put  to 
you? — I  have  been  asked  a  question  about  the  houses 
at   Craigneuk    and    about    the   leases    of    the    mines 
being  short.    These  photographs   I   have  handed   in 
are  of  bouses  at  Craignmk.     My  own  memory  of  them 
goes  back  46  years,  and  I  have*  known  them  as  being 
sold  at  least  three  times  to  different  Companies. 

9017  Sir  L.  Chiotta  Money :  Do  you  know  that 
the  United  National  Collieries  paid  fx  lore  the  war, 
in  tho  period  1899  to  1910,  an  average  dividend  of 
17  per  cent.  ?— That  is  not  the  company. 

Mr.  Robert  SmiUie:   That  is  the  United  Collieries. 

9018.  >'ir   L.   Chiotta  Money:    Do  you  know  what 
the    dividend   of    the    United    Collieries    is?— No,    I 
cannot  say. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  should  like  to  know  now 
what  the  United  Collieries  did  pay,  because  I  believe 
they  have  never  paid  any  dividend. 

9019.  .S'ir  /,.  Chiozza  Monty.   Can  you  teJl  me  the 
dividend   paid  by    William    Dixon,    Ltd.,    before   the 

I  think  it  is  a  private  company. 

9090.  Was  it  8  per  cent.?— I  cannot  say. 

9091.  Are  these  the  cottages  attached  to  this  col- 
liery?— I    think    it   will   be   generally   admitted    that 
this'  is   the   type  of   house   throughout    Lanarkshire. 
They  were  visited  by  Mr.  Dickinson  ami  Sir  Richard 
Red'mayne    a    few    years    ago.     I    think    tho    photo- 
graphs* really   improve   them,   as   photographs  do. 

9029.  There  is  a  statement  that  James  Nimmo  A 
Co.,  the  Chairman  of  which  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Coalowners 

Mr.  Evan  Williamt:  There  is  no  such  body  as  the 
National  Association  of  Coalowners. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Mining-A**oe)tftjpn  of  Great  Britain. 

9093.  Nir~L.  Chiozza  Money:    Do  you  know  what 
the  dividend  paid  by  them  was?--  I   do  not  want  to 
speak    from    memory,    but    the    dividend    was    fairly 
high. 

9094.  Do  you  know  that  the  average  dividend  was 
7   per  cent,    in   that   period?— I   should    not  be  sur- 
prised. 

9095.  Do  you  think  that  would  havo  afforded  suffi- 
cient funds  under  a  national  system  to  build  houses 
for  these  miners?— Apart  from  the  question  of  divi- 
dend, I  think  it  is  the  very  best  possiule  investment 
that  an  employer  could  make — to  build  »  good  house, 
and  give  his  workman  good  surroundings  and  good 
food— in  fact,  give  him  the  standard  of  living  of  a 
man  the  same  as  you  would  give  a  horse  the  standard 
of   living. 

9036.  Do  you  know  that  James  Nimmo  A  Co.  pniil 
90  per  rrnt.  free  of  income,  tax?— I  should  not  bn 
surprised. 

9097.  Are  vou  aware,  that  there  are  many  colliery 
companies  whose  works  earned  very  high  rates  <f 
dividend?— Ye*. 
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9028.  And  that  there  is  no  system  by  which  those 
profits  would  be  devoted  to  the  bettering  of  the  social 
condition  of   the  miners?     May   I  ask   whether   you 
support  nationalisation  on  the  ground,  among  other 
things,  that  such  profits  might  be  so  devoted?     Do 
you  Ttnow  anything  of  the  work  of   the  Ministry  of 
Munitions   in  that  connection? — Yes. 

9029.  Do   you    know    that    at    places    like    Gretna, 
where  the  work  is  carried  on  on  the  mtional  system, 
provision  is  made  for  the  workers? — It  is  done  in  our 
own  district.     At  Moss  End  they  are  building  houses, 
and  at  a  place  called  New  Stevenson  they  have  built 
houses  near  to  the  munition  works. 

9030.  In  spite  of  the  great  hurry  with  which  these 
things  have  had  to  be  done,  and  in  spite  of  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  material  and  labour, 
yet    the    State    did    make    proper  provision    for    the 
housing  of    its  employees?     Has   not    ihat   been   the 
universal   rule   in   connection    with   State  operations 
during  the  war? — I  suppose  it  is. 

9031.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  can  give  evidence  on 
that  subject  of  your  own  knowledge? — T  know  of  two 
in  my  own  district. 

9032.  What  are  houses  like  that  you  know  of — what 
is  their  character? — They  are  the  highest  standard  of 
workmen's  houses  that  there  are  in  the  district. 

9033.  I  did  not  know  that  district,   and  therefore 
I  put  that  question  to  you  at  a  venture,   from  my 
general   knowledge  of    the    subject.       You    can   give 
evidence  of  your  own  knowledge  that  in  connection 
with  these  munition  works  the  houses  that  have  been 
erected  were  of   the  highest   standard   of  workmen's 
houses,   but  they*  were   not  ideal,   I   take   it? — They 
were  not  ideal. 

9034.  But   still  they   were   much    higher   than   the 
general  standard? — Undoubtedly  much  higher. 

9035.  It  was  suggested  to  you  by  Mr.  Forgie  that 
the  miners  of  Lanarkshire  were  unpatriotic  because 
they  would  not  work  more  than  five  days  a  week  at 
coal   mining? — Yes. 

9036.  I  may  ask  you  to  give  your  opinion  on  this. 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  average  middle-class  man 
is  very  lucky  that  an  able-bodied  man  should  work 
all   his   life   five   days   a   week   in    getting   coals   for 
them  ?— What  I  say  is,  if  he  complains  about  a  man 
not  working  more  than  five  days  a  week  underground, 
he  should  do  his  own  digging. 

9037.  Mr  Sidney  Webb  :  It  has  been  suggested  that 
part  of  the  bad  housing  in  the  mining  districts  is 
accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  the  mines  themselves 


are  short-lived.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  excuse  for 
any  improper  houses? — I  do  not  think  that  is  any 
excuse,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true;  becUuse,  taking 
ray  own  district  of  Lanarkshire,  1  can  go  back  in 
my  m.iiid  and  can  picture  a  case  where  houses  that 
were  condemned  in  1842  are  still  occupied,  and  I 
think  there  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  different 
companies  in  possession. 

9038.  Accepting  the  fact  that  a  colliery  lease  is  not 
a   very  long  one  as  a  rule  and   the  better  seams  do 
get  worked  out,  we  can  understand  the  reluctance  of 
owners  to  put  up  substantial  houses,  but  how  do  you 
suggest,  under  those  circumstances,   that  the  people 
are  to  live? — If  the  coal  has  got  to  be  extracted  for 
the    advantage    of    the    State,    or    if    the    coalowner 
wishes  to  extract  it  for  the  advantage  of  himself,  if 
he   builds   houses  then   he  ought  to   conform   to   the 
conditions  of  the  individual.     They  ought  not  to  be 
herded  together  like  cattle  for  the  convenience  of  the 
community. 

9039.  When  the  State  does  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
case  of  munition  works,  where  the  life  is  necessarily 
expected  to  be  shorter,  I  gather  that  in  your  experi- 
ence the  houses  so  put  up  were  not  inferior  to  what 
they  ought  to  be? — They  were  very  much  in  advance 
with  regard  to  accommodation  and  surroundings  of 
anything  that  I  know  of. 

9040.  Is  it,  as  suggested,  that  we  ought  to  expect 
the  workmen  to  live  under  inferior  conditions  because 
the   industry    in    which    they    are   employed    for   the 
public  advantage  is  short  lived? — I  do  not  think  so. 

9041.  You  would  claim  that  the  miner  is  entitled 
to  have  just  as  good  houses  even  if  the  colliery  is  a 
short-lived  one? — Yes. 

9042.  Just  as  good  as  if  it  were  a  long-lived  one?— 
Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Duclcham:  There  is  one  point  with 
regard  to  the  housing  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
That  was  for  a  short  period,  if  you  want  evidence 
upon  that  point  we  ought  to  have  it  from  an  official. 
They  are  temporary  houses.  I  should  like  to  have 
photographs  put  before  the  Commission  of  the  houses 
and  to  have  information  with  regard  to  them  if  it 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  We  will  take  you  and  see 
them.  Sir  Arthur  has  probably  seen  the  houses  at 
Gretna. 

9043.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  There  are  other  houses 
at  Chepstow? — There  may  be  criticisms. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.   JOHN   POTTS,    Sworn   and   Examined. 


9044.  Chairman:   Mr.  John  Potts,  I  think  you  are 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners'   Association? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

9045.  I   need   not   introduce  you   any   more  except 
by  that  title.     Everybody  will  kn  iw  what  that  means. 
You    speak    as    to    the    mine    workers'    demand    for 
shorter  hours,  and  you  say  :  • — • 

"  May  I  submit  to  the  Commission  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  shorter  hours  due  to  the  workers  in 
the  mining  industry  has  been  previously  recognised 
by  the  House  of  Commons  when  passing  the  (1908) 
Coal  Mines  Eight  Hours  Act?  This  Bill,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  House,  contained  an  Eight  Hours 
legal  enactment  from  bank  to  bank.  But  upon 
being  referred  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  so  altered 
as  to  bring  into  operation  an  approximate  average  of 
nine  hours  underground.  The  arduous  and  dangerous 
nature  of  the  miner's  calling,  the  long  hours,  foul 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  moisture,  the  heat  of 
our  deep  mines  (verging  upon  1,000  yards)  in  numer- 
ous collieries,  and  which  are  continually  increasing  in 
numbers,  are  such  that  the  workers  are  perforce 
compelled  to  work  almost  in  a  nude  condition. 

"  Demobilisation. — An  important  factor  to  which  I 
would  draw  your  attention  is  that  large  numbers  of 
the  finest  and  strongest  of  our  miners  in  the  various 
districts  volunteered  their  services  to  the  cause  of 
the  country,  and  are  now  being  gradually  demobilised. 
They  must,  of  necessity,  be  found  work  as  they  return 
to  the  mines.  These  men,  after  defending  their 


country,  are  not  only  entitled  to  employment,  but 
they  are  worthy  of  better  conditions  and  shorter 
hours  than  existed  preceding  the  war.  •  Having 
regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  have  entered  the 
mines  from  other  industries,  added  to  the  demobilised 
soldiers  and  sailors,  will,  in  due  course,  create  a 
surplus  of  mining  labour  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  industry.  The  only  way  to  commemorate  and 
recognise  their  bravery  is  to  ensure  employment  with 
shorter  hours  and  better  conditions  than  hitherto 
operating.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  infer  that  danger 
to  life  and  limb  would  be  appreciably  diminished  by 
shorter  hours.  Thoughtfulness  and  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  can  hardly  be  expected  when  the 
brain  is  fatigued  through  bodily  exhaustion.  The 
laborious  and  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  under- 
ground are  the  origin  of  much  sickness.  Nystagmus 
(disease  of  the  eyes),  beat  elbow,  and  beat  knee  have 
become  very  prevalent.  This  will  be  easly  under- 
stood by  such  instances  as  the  one  cited  before  the 
Commission  of  a  pit  in  which  men  had  to  work  while 
it  was  impossible  for  the  pit-ponies  to  live  in  the 
atmosphere. 

"  Absenteeism. — During  the  period  of  the  war  the 
subject  of  Absenteeism  has  been  brought  into  pro- 
minence by  the  employers,  who  claimed  that  the 
amount  of  absenteeism  ought  to  be  reduced.  I  find 
i<i  a  recorded  report  of  a  Departmental  Committoe 
(ordered  by  Mr.  McKenna,  16th  April,  1915)  that  Sir 
T.  Ratcliffe  Ellis  puts  the  figure  of  avoidable 
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absenteeism  at  12-4  per  cent.,  whilst  (for  Yorkshire) 
Mr.  Parker  Rhodes  puts  the  total  absenteeism  at  15 
per  cent.,  and  the  avoidable  absenteeism  at  9  per 
cent.  That  Enquiry  also  elicited  the  information 
that  other  districts  were  similarly  situated.  Future 
record*  will  show  that  by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour 
more  regular  time  would  be  made,  and  the  workmen 
better  fitted  physically  for  securing  a  greater  output, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  and  more  elderly 
workers.  Accepting  Mr.  Rhodes'  figure  of  9  per 
cent,  (assuming  it  correct),  I  certainly  agree  that  9 
per  cent,  of  avoidable  absenteeism  might  be  reduced 
to,  say,  4  per  cent — thus  the  gain  of  5  per  cent,  (on 
the  coal  output  for  1917)  would  materially  relieve 
the  situation  by  the  production  of  12,424,962  tons- 
Dot  now  being  produced.  I  attribute  the  main  came 
of  absenteeism  amongst  the  younger  and  stronger 
minors  to  the  fact  that  they  retire  to  bed  at  10  p.m. 
or  later,  and  have  to  rise  again  between  3.30  and 
4.30  a.m.,  thus  not  getting  adequate  sleep.  They  are 
then  physically  unfitted  to  systematically  follow  their 
arduous  work  throughout  the  week.  By  starting  the 
mine*  at,  say,  8  a.m.,  instead  of  6,  the  workmen 
would  get  their  natural  sleep  and  be  fitted  to  increase 
the  output  by  working  more  regularly. 

"  Other  frndtt  granted  Shorter  Hnun. — May  I 
remind  you  that  shorter  boars  have  already  been  con- 
ceded to  the  Engineers,  Shipwrights,  Iron  and  Stool 
Trades),  and  to  Railway  workers  and  Dockers.  Whilst 
these  trades  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  working 
hoars,  what  most  be  the  attitude  of  coal  mine  workers, 
doing  the  most  arduous,  laborious  and  dangerous 
work  amid  most  deplorable  conditions?  The  workers 
in  the  trades  referred  to  hare  at  least  the  benefit*  of 
working  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  oppor- 
-s  of  breathing  pure  air,  privileges  not  enjoyed 
by  the  miner.  As  compared  with  the  boars  of  other 
trades,  DO  sound  argument  can  be  brought  against 
the  miners'  demand  for  a  Six  Hoars  Day. 

n  Output.— \  admit  that 

some  reduction  of  output  may  appear  temporarily. 
To  what  extent  such  percentage  redaction  would  be 
;*  IM-V..TI  1  accurate  calculation.  To  compensate  for 
such  fall  in  tonnage  the  miners  are  prepared,  by 
il  arrangement,  to  approve  of  recommending 
double-shift  working  throughout  Great  Britain. 
where  such  is  not  DOW  in  operation,  and  arrange  for 
an  extension  in  district*  where  double-shift  working 
i*  partially  in  operation,  to  increase  the  aggregate 
tonnage  output — subject  to  safeguarding  thn  wages 
of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  preceding  shift 
veying  the  workmen  (as  near  a*  practicable)  to  their 
working  place*  would  go  far  to  increase  output,  by 
expending  their  energy  in  working  instead  of  walk- 
ing. Ssrtous  complaint*  reach  as  that  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  house  accommodation  workmen  are  obliged 
to  walk,  or  to  travel  by  train,  tram,  or  cycle  for  mile*. 
and  to  arrive  at  the  collieries  by  0  a.m.— Urn  in 
iUeJf  being  a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy 
which  would  otherwise  go  into  the  production  of  coal. 
Other  suggestions  for  increasing  the  output  that  the 
miners'  side  offer  are,  by  opening  extensions  of  coal 
faces  to  find  room  for  additional  workmen,  with  pro- 
vision of  hauling  appliance*  to  convoy  «nch  coal  when 
produced  by  mechanical  methods  substituted  for  tho 
present  system  of  tramming  long  distances,  the  use 
of  mechanical  power  for  hauling  full  tubs  up 
gradients  instead  of  two  or  three  men  having  to  push 
them  up,  when  their  labour  might  be  employed  at  the 
coal  face. 

"  Highfr  Tnnitagr  Raln.—  Trt*  clnim  put  forward 
is  that  piece-workers'  tonnage  rate*  shall  ho  r.-- 
arranged  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of  the  shift, 
laim  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  warrant*  this, 
apart  from  the  80  per  cent,  advance,  having  regard 
to  the  rout  of  living.  The  minors'  ol»im  for  «' 
boors  carries  with  it  an  application  that  no  ndwtioa 
in  wagm  shall  take  place  by  the  introduction  of 
shorter  ahift*. 

"  Tour  serionn  attention  i«  dir«vtod  to  tho  ro*ult* 
which  followed  the  reduction  of  miners'  hoars  ffrom 
10  to  «)  in  tho  coalfield*  of  tho  Tnited  States  of 
America  Bv  a  T.S.A.  Government  Report  (Final 
Rer*  •  IV  .  1902,  Industrial  rommiMion, 

rl  of  U.S  A.),  the  case  for  the  shorter 


hours  proves  for  each  year  of  the  Eight  Hour  Day,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  a  larger  output  per  day  for 
each  workman  than  the  highest  output  of  the  Ten 
Hour  Day.  In  the  words  of  the  Report,  the  decidedly 
increased  output  is  '  ascribed  solely  to  the  increased 
energy  and  promptness  of  the  workmen.'  Statistics 
published  with  the  Report  provide  evidence  (quoting 
tho  words  of  the  Report)  to  '  support  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
in  the  industry  of  coal  mining  the  shorter  working 
day  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  both  workmen  and 
the  management.'  ' 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  statement  giving 
your  views. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
another  witness  on  the  wage  question  ? 

Chairman  :  Yes. 

9046.  Mr.    Arthur    R,ilfour  :    If    yon    were    satisfied 
working  the  shorter  hoars  would  result  in  increasing  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  extent  where  the  demand  for  it  fell 
off  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  short  time  was  worked, 
would  you  »till  press  for  the  shorter  hours?— I  cannot 
quite  grasp  your  question. 

9047.  If  you  were  satisfied  by  working  shorter  hours, 
you  would  so  increase  the  cost  of  coal  that  there  would 
not  be  the  demand  for  it,  and  shorter  time  would  have  to 
be   worked   throughout  the  collieries  in  consequence  of 
that,  say  two  or  three  days  a  week  owing  to  your  demand, 
would  you  still  press  for  shorter  hours? — Decidedly  so.   I 
do  not  think  that  in  likely  to  a- 

9048.  Would  you  then  benefit  the  large  uumU'r  of  men 
yon  expect  to  ? — The  miners  are  bound  to  benefit.     The 
point  you  are  patting  is  not  likely  to  arise. 

9049.  The  price  i*  -J4«.    KM.  at  the  pithead.     Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  if  that  is  increased  by  4s.  it  would  make 
it  28s.  lOd.at  the  pithead  that  it  can  b»  maintained  at  the 
pithead  as'  a  commercial  price  ?—  The  price  is  agreed.    The 
price  can  be  reduced  lower  than  it  is  to-day. 

9050.  How  can  it  be  reduced  ?— By  changed  methods 
of  working  to  what  we  are  working  to-day. 

1.  Too  would  change  the  methods  of  working  ? — Jl 
is  a  matter  of  output.  If  you  want  to  define  how  it 
might  be  increased  without  increasing  the  price,  if  you 
take  the  general  run  of  the  collieries  throughout  the 
various  districts  they  are  working  now  from  a  shaft 
pillar  forward  in  long  wall  system.  I  have  always  held 
the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  worked  straitwork  to 
the  boundary,  thus  leaving  behind  you  all  waste 
and  danger,  and  yon  will  find  the  output  will  increase  and 
coal  will  be  sold  to  the  pul.Ii.-  cheaper  than  it  is  now  sold. 

9052.  You  say  hero  "  by  a  United  States  of  America 
Government  report  the  case  for  the  shorter  hours  proves 
for  each  year  of  the  eight  hour  day  for  th.-  country  as  a 
whole  a  larger  output  per  day  for  each  workman  than  the 
highest  output  of  tin-  ten  hour  day.     In  the  words  ot  the 
report,  the  decidedly  increased  output  in  '  ascribed  solely 
to  the  increased  energy  and  promptness  of  the  workmen. 
Csn  we  depend  upon  the  increased  energy  and  promt 
of  the  workmen  to  increase  the  output  in  this  country '! — 
Yon  are  speaking  about  America. 

9063.  Can  we  depend  if  tl»-  '•  hours  is  adopted  on  the 
same  ensssy-aq't  luomptm-K*  to  increase  the  output  p,-r 
man  ? — In  rep^-we  can  take  our  men  as  being  equal  to 
any  of  the  American  workmen.  The  facts  relate  happen- 
ings in  America.  Take  this  country  and  take  Durham  as 
against  Yorkshire.  Shorter  hon's  are  being  worked  in 
Durham  and  the  output  per  man  per  year  stands  higher  in 
Durham  than  in  York-lure. 

9054.  We  have  evidence  from  practical  men  that  40  per 
cent,   of  the  workers  are   not   producing  the  maximum 
amount  of  cost  they  reasonably  could. 

Mr.  K.  II.  Trinity:  Whom  did  we  have  that  evidence 
from  ? 

9055.  Mr.  Arthur  Itnlfnn, • .-  Mr.   Frowen.     I  shall   be 
glad  to  withdraw  it  if  it  is  wrong.      What  do  you  say 
about  that  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

9056.  If  the  miners  of  this  country  would  p'odnce  the 
maximum  amount  they  can  prodne.-.  tlr  n  joii  i-..nM  ki\e 
your  demand  ?      t'iid>T   tin-  •  xiiting  condition*   I    take  it 
the  tninrro  are  producing  all  they  can.     It  in  a  matter  of 
giving  aMi-tance  to  the  miner*  to  eiiaMe  tl  .   n  to  |.r«duce 
more  than  they  are  doing.     That  can  only  t..-  done  by  two 
methods. 

9057.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  You  talk  about  there  being  a 
reserve  of  surplas  mining  labour  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  country  ?— Yes. 
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9058.  Have   you   known   of   any  case  of  demobilised 
soldiers  finding  it  difficult  to  get  back  to  their  old  employ- 
ment ? — I  have. 

9059.  Are  there  any  in  Yorkshire  ?— There  are  not  so 
many  now  as  there  were. 

9060.  Does  your  Association  keep  a   return   of   these 
men  ? — I  am  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Cooper  :  I  believe  somewhere  in  the  Controller's 
Department  there  is  a  return  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  employment  has  been  found  for  all  demobilised 
soldiers. 

Chairman  :  We  shall  have  it  if  there  is  one. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  remember  the  last  time  I  met  the 
late  Controller  I  heard  him  make  a  statement  on  that 
subject. 

9061.  What  is  nystagmus  ?— It  is  really  a  disease  of 
the  eyes. 

9062.  What  is  it  caused  by  '—Mostly  by  the  lamp. 

9063.  By  the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp,  the  safety  lamp  ?— 
Mostly  by  any  lamp. 

9064.  Is  there  any  lamp  down  a  pit  except  a   safety 
lamp  ? — You  have  the  electric   light   and   the   ordinary 
light. 

9065.  Does  the  electric  light  affect  the  case  of  nystag- 
mus ? — They  both  do,  more  or  less. 

9066.  Is  not   nystagmus   a   disease  the  men  contract 
underground  in  consequence  of  the  necessary   use  of  a 
safety  lamp? — It  is  a  necessary  use,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Not  having  a  better  lamp  ? 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Perhaps  you  car.  invent  a  be'tter. 
You  cannot  have  an  open  lamp. 

9067.  What  is  beat  elbow? — A  soreness  caused  to  the 
elbow. 

9068.  What  caused  by  ? — The  reason  of  f ollowing  his 
employment. 

9069.  Tell  me  more  fully   what   you   mean   by   that. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  ;   many  do  not.      What  is  it 
caused  by  ? — I  am  not  a  medical  man,  but  it  has  been 
decided  it  comes  within  the  compensation. 

9070.  Certainly,  it  is  an  industrial  disease.      What  is 
beat  hand  ? — On  the  same  lines. 

9071.  What  is  that  caused  by  ?— Following  his  employ- 
ment. 

9072.  Is  it   not   caused   by   the   constant   use   of   the 
pick  ? — It  is  caused  by  using  his  tools. 

9073.  And  pit  knee.      What  is  that  ?— Arising   from 
kneeling,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

9074.  What   has   that  to    do   with    atmospheric  con- 
ditions ?• — They  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  nature,  following 
his  employment. 

9075.  They    are    all    industrial     diseases    under     the 
Compensation  Act  ? — Yes. 

9076.  With   regard   to   absenteeism   and   early   rising. 
Do  you  know  the  County  of   Durham  ? — Well.     I  have 
been  there  ;  it  is  a  good  many  years  ago. 

9077.  What  time  did  the  first  shaft  go  down  when  you 
were  there? — 4  o'clock. 

9078.  Have   you  any   figure   showing  the  amount  of 
absenteeism    in    1917? — No,    I    am    not    dealing    with 
Durham. 

9079.  You    talk   about  the   shorter   hours  granted   to 
other  trades.     What  ,tre   those  at  the  present  moment. 
What  are  the  number  of  hours  at  present  now  settled  with 
the  engineers  per  week  ? — The  engineers  have  47  hours. 

9080.  Is  that  a  temporary  arrangement  ?     That   is  a 
permanent  arrangement  ;  I  think  it  is  so. 

9081.  What  are  the  shipwrij  hts  working  ? — 47  hours. 

9082.  The   iron   and   steel    trades?     From    12    hours 
to  eight. 

9083.  The  railway  workers  and  the  dockers? — Eight 
hours  have  been-  conceded.     I  think  I  am  slightly  wrong 
with  regard  to  the  dockers. 

9084.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  It  is  44  ?— It  is  44  they  are 
asking  for,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  conceded. 

9085.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  It  has  been  conceded  ? — The 
carters  is  48. 

9086.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  You  make  some  allusion  to 
housing  accommodation  in  Yorkshire.     Do  you  know  of 
»ny  of  these  new  Yorkshire  pits  that  have  been  sunk  at 
Maltby  and  other  collieries  ? — Yes. 

9087.  Could  you  tell  the  accommodation  with  regard  to 
the  housing  provisions  there  ? — In  the  first  place  there  i» 
insufficiency  of  accommodation. 


9088,  Take  with  regard  to  the  class  of  the  houses  first. 
What  class  of  house  has  been  built  at  these  new  collieries  ? — 
Not  exactly  the  class  of  house  that  we  require. 

90S9.  Do  you  know  Maltby  ;  what  about  that  ?— There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  houses  at 
Maltby. 

9090.  Look  at   this  photograph   and   tell   me   if   that 
represents  the  houses  in  Maltby  village.     [Handing  photo- 
graph to  the  witness  J\     Photograph  do  not  always  give  a 
correct  representation   of    what   is  inside.     This  is   the 
front  row  facing  the  main  road. 

9091.  They  are  still  there  ;  look  at  the  whole  lot?— 
Yes,  a  pretty  fair  description.    I  want  to  say  this.    Those 
give  the  outside  appearance  of  the  houses  and  not  the 
inside. 

9092.  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  plans  you  can  have 
them  ? — I  have  been  in  there  and  had  my  tea  there.     I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

9093.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.    I  assume  that. 
Have  you  in  your  district  any  pits  working  three  shifts  ? 
— No,  we  have  the  double  shift  and  the  repairing  shift. 
A  few  go  on  at  night,  but  that  is  all  ;    no  continuous 
winding  three  shifts. 

9094.  Suppose  that  it  was  suggested  in  your  district  as  a 
means  of  abating  the  reduction  of  output,  how  would  that 
suggestion  be  received,  in  your  opinion  ? — It  would  be 
resented. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Cooper  has  asked  questions  with  regard 
to  Yorkshire.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  ask  any 
questions  ? 

9095.  Sir  Thomas  Royden  :  With  regard  to  demobilisa- 
tion of  soldiers  in  your  proof   you   mention   there   the 
necessity  for  finding  work  for  the  soldiers,  men  that  have 
been  out  serving.     Was  that  the  basis,  or  was  that  the 
consideration  that  you  had  in  view  when  you  fixed  the 
reduction  in  hours  to  6  from  8  ? — No.     Our  hours  are  not 
based  on  that  at  all.     Our  reduction  of  course  which  we 
claim  is  on  the  ground  that  we  are  entitled  to  it  from  the 
trade  point  of  view. 

9096.  On  what  account  do  you  consider  you  are  entitled 
to  it  ?     I  am  not  disputing  the  point  whether  you  are  or 
not,  but  on  what  basis  do  you  arrive  at  the  6  hours  ? — 
That  means  7  hours  in  reality  from  bank  to  bank.     We 
think  that  is  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work  under- 
ground. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  At  question  4977  there  is  this 
"  Taking  the  average  amount  over  the  country  you  think 
the  miners  could  turn  out  a  great  deal  more  coal  in  the 
time  than  they  have  been  doing  ?  "  The  reply  is  "  I 
would  not  put  it  like  that."  Take  a  district  where  there 
may  be  100  men  employed,  60  per  cent,  of  these  men  were 
working  on  what  has  been  termed  fixed  prices.  That  is 
men  would  be  doing  the  best  they  could,  but  the  other 
men  working  upon  a  day  wage,  what  we  call  a  minimum 
wage,  would  not  be  doing  all  they  could. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  He  says  if  60  per  cent. 

Chairman  :  The  passage  has  been  read  and  we  can  form 
our  own  opinions. 

9097.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  We  have  heard   some   as- 
tonishing evidence  about  accidents.     We  are  told  from 
1907  to  1916,  12,400  miners  were  killed  ;  m  1913,  1,753 
were  killed,  and  in  the  same  year   176,000  were  injured, 
that  is  to  say  about  8  divisions.    What  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  hours  on   this  accident  rate  ?     Do  you 
think  it  is  likly  to  diminish  it  ? — I  do. 

9098.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  amplify  that  at 
all  ? — If  the  hours  were  reduced,  in  my  opinion,  the  men 
would  get  more  sleep  ;  they  would  be  stronger  ;   more  fit 
for  work  and  more  alert  when  they  get  to  their  work. 
Facts  may  prove  in  the  first  hour  of  the  working  time 
that  a  miner  works  you  may  get  a  higher  rate  of  accidents 
by  death   or  otherwise,  and  that  can  be  accounted  for 
when  it  arises.     Passing  over  that  hour,  if  the  men  work 
six  hours  and  had  more  recreation  and  rest,  you  would 
find  the  accidents,  in  my  opinion,  would  go  down  instead 
of  being  as  they  are  under  the  long  hours. 

9099.  That  is  to  say,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  is  really 
an  addition  to  safety  ?— I  agree. 

9100.  It  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  the  miner  having  an 
easier  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  saving  human  life  ? — Yes. 

9101.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  We  have  had  some  plans  or 
photographs  put  in  with  regard  to  Maltbj.     Would  you 
say  they  represent,  from  an  occupying  point  of  view,  ideal 
houses  ? — They  do  not,  and  I  made  comments  inside,  the 
houses  about  them. 
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•e  they  i  ot  cheaply  constructed  ?— That  is  so. 
:.  Am  1  right  in  saying  the  contract  rates  for  labour 
to  build  those  bouses  were  from  £17  10s.  to  JE1SI  10s.  per 
hMUse ':— 1  hare  beard  so  ;  I  have  not  a  proof  of  it. 

I.  In  your  paper  you  refer  to  the  effect  of  shorter 
boun  and  toe  method  of  getting  output.  Were  you  here 
the  other  day  when  Mr.  Uichardaon,  from  Barrow,  was 
giving  his  evidence  ?— No. 

9106.  How  long  have  yon  been  an  official— I  do  not 
mean  in  a  permanent  position— in  Yorkthire  dealing  with 
various  town-  )  yean. 

•-'liiti.  Do  you  remember  s  single  instance  where 
Yorkshire  minen  ref  naeu  to  work  with  machines  if  prices 
were  settled?— I  do  not.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate that.  The  only  point  1  found  on  going  to  the 
branches  was  at  a  colliery,  at  the  initiation,  the  minen' 
committee  took  exception  to  it.  Having  se«n  them  they 
took  no  exception,  and  we  fixed  up  the  machines  at  the 
same  pit,  and  we  hare  beard  no  complaints  from  that  day 
to  this. 

At  page  .'..»,  at  question  ii4.'.4, 1  put  this  question 
to  Mr.  Richardson,  "  Can  you  give  me  a  single  pit  where 
men  bare  refused  to  work  at  a  reduced  price  ?  "  lie  said 
''  Yes,"  and  gave  his  own  colliery.  Do  yon  remember  st 
Barrow  the  introduction  of  machinery  V—l  do. 

9108.  Do  yon  remember  why  the  machinery  was  intro- 
duced ?— It  was  introduced  into  Barrow  because  the  men 
cvuld  not  earn  wages  by  band  at  that  time. 

9109.  This  wire  which  I  got  then  is  correct.      My 
secretary  says:   ••  Mr.  Richardson  agreed  to  introduce 
coal<utting  machinery  because  men  could  not  lire  at 
ordinary  hand  work  rate  and  afford  the  same  price." 
—I  know  it.     I  dealt  with  the  Barrow  case. 

Will  you  turn  to  page  368  »:.rting  at  question 
6604.  He  is  dealing  with  the  conveyers:  -  With  re- 
gard to  conveyers.  Do  you  know  there  are  managers 
that  hare  caused  the  introduction  of  conveyers  in 
Yorkshire:'  (A.)  I  know  .here  they  hare  been  tried 
and  proved  a  failure.  <y  >  The  men  do  not  care  for 
them  do  not  moan  whore  they  hare  refused 

to  work  them,  bat  where  they  ha  ire  been  worked  and 
they  hare  not  tiled  in  larger  quantities  than  they 
wore  doing  when  they  filled  into  tubs  and  trammed  it. 
(Q.)  Where  was  this  ca-  My  own  colliery. 

They  are  all  pulled  out  and  lying  in  the  gateways 
doing  nothing.  (Q.)  Handcrcea.  Take  another  col- 
liery. There  would  be  about  t  tons  per  man  par 
shift.  When  they  got  no  conveyer  how  much  did  they 
gat  when  they  aboliahed  the  tramming?  (A.)  I  did 
not  know  they  had  trams  than.  I  thought  they 
started  from  the  pit  bottom.  (Q.)  was  it  80  cwt. 
par  man  per  shift?  (A.)  I  could  not  toll  yon.  In 
that  particular  case  it  was  worked,  I  think,  piece  work, 
in  most  cases  it  is  worked  by  day  work.  Do  you 
know  why  conveyers  were  taken  out  at  the  Barrow 
Colliery?— I  could  not,  speaking  of  conveyers,  toll  you 
riey  were  taken  out.  I  was  not  in  touch  with  it. 
9111.  Then  my  own  secretary  wires:  "  Conveyers 
taken  out  more  than  13  months  ago  on  account  of  coal 
being  worked  out.  Men  to  work  them  on  day  wages." 
That  is  from  the  secretary  at  Barrow.  You  fixed  up 
some  prices  with  regard  to  the  machines  in  Yorkshire? 
—  I  hare  fixed  up  with  Mr.  Richardson  conveyers. 

9113.  Lot  me  see  if  you  agree  with  thi.v     At  Glas- 
gow ordinary  getting  price  Is.  6Jd..  standard  price; 
machinery  introduced  and  the  men  accepted  Is.  OJd. 
in   1906?'-  Yes. 

91  la  At  Waterloo  Main  getting  price  3s.  8}d.  to 
3s.  3}d.  Machine  introduced  and  the  men  accepted 
Is.  6Jd.  in  1906.  It  varies  from  3d.  to  Is.  per  ton 
difference?- -That  is  right. 

9114.  At  38  collieries.     Do  you  know  a  single  colliery 
•  heie  we  hare  had  a  strike  in  Yorkshire  where  men 
hare  r  el  used  to  work  with  conreyen  or  machines? — 
Not  a  single  one. 

9115.  Are  men  prepared  to  work  with  machines  f — 
Yes,  I  hare  a  list  of  collieries  that  I  know  of  where 
I  know  they  hare  the  machines  in,  either  conveyers 
or  coal  cutting  machines,  and  it  is  a  long  one. 

9116.  Coming  to  page  3  with  regard  to  the  method 
to  be  adopted.     Yon  deal  with  the  system  of  tramming. 

on  tell  us  the  distance  that  men  fr.  • 
tram  in  Yorkshire  in  many  collieries,  ordinary  hand 
trams? — In    West    Yorkshire    there  are  people   tram- 
ming 400  yard*  and  up  to  600  yards  to-day. 


9117.  What  about  South  Yorkshire?—  The  south  is 
not  quite  go  bad.  We  have  tramming  in  South  York- 
shire, but  it  ia  gradually  being  improved  on  slightly 
by  the  owners.  s>till  there  is  a  lot  of  tramming  to-day. 

9116.  Is  it  fair  to  say  it  takes  a  man  90  per  cent,  of 
lii^  lime  to  tram!-  —  Yes. 

9119.  The  output  would  be   increased   by  adopting 
mechanical   appliances   by   30   cwt.   per    two    men:'  — 
Yes,  it  could,  and  more  than  that.     As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  had  arranged  it  in  a  district  in  Bentley  and 
proved  it  by  taking  the  rope  to  the  face  where  they 
were  tramming. 

9120.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  double  shifts. 
m  I   right   in  saying  that  your  own  opinion  is   to 


Am 
recommend 


double   shifts    in    various    parts 


of  the 

Miners'  Federation:1  —  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe,  if  I  may  say  so,  if  there  is  a  difficulty  to  meet 
the  situation  by  the  Government  and  the  authorities 
that  the  miners  would  agree  —  I  am  speaking  of  the 
leaders  —  to  recommend  to  the  men  throughout  the 
country  where  double  shift  is  not  now  in  operation 
and  where  it  can'  be  put  in  operation  without  injuring 
the  other  workmen  iu  the  first  shift  it  would  be 
adopted,  or  where  there  is  a  single  shift  working  now 
and  an  afternoon  shift  running  partially  and  not 
winding  coal,  subject  to  being  able  to  wind  the  coal, 
we  would  extend  that  time  that  would  meet  the  re- 
quirement* of  the  Nation. 

9131.  Chairman:   All  over  the  country?  —  Yes. 

912-.'  M/r  llutkhum:  Should  be  adopted  or 

might  be  adopted?—  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  it. 
Uur  side  is  going  to  ask  the  men  to  rccu.nmend  it  and 
ask  them  to  accept  it. 

9133.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith  :    You   believe   the    idea 
prrraiU    in    Yorkshire?—  Yes;    I    bare  asked    a    few 
people,  and  they  are  agreed  their  districts  would  do 
the  same,  and  in  Yorkshire  wo  are  prepared  to  do  it. 

9134.  With  regard  to  time  that  is  »p«iit  in  walking. 
You  have  seen  the  figures  put  in  by  Mr.  Gibson—  the 
distance  men  have  to  walk  to  work?  —  No,  I  hare  seen 
the  report  in  the  papen  ;  I  hare  not  seen  the  figures. 

9136.  Do  you  know  that  for  some  time  in  Yorkshire 
we  hare  been  agitating  for  riding  men  in  or  paying 
them  as  against  walking  in?  —  Yes. 

9136.  What  difference  would  it  make  ,-vr  day  to  th.< 
output,   taking  it  as  an  average?—  We  should  prob- 
ably get  at  least  40  minutes'  work  per  day  morr  out 
of    the   men    if    two   miles   underground   as   between 
walking  and  riding  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  face. 

9137.  In   1910   we  asked   for  particulars   in   York- 
shire   Can  you   give   us  them?  —  Yes;    these  arc   tit. 
figures  scheduled,    and    it    ia   a   summary    statement 
from  the  schedule.     Prom  one  mile  to  two  miles  walk- 
ing underground  - 

9139.  Am  I  right  in  saying  it  was  in  1910?—  Y.  - 
August,  1910.  From  one  mile  to  two  miles  under- 
ground—these are  branches,  and  our  branches  some- 
times number  one  mine,  two  mines,  or  three  mines, 
according  to  the  sue  of  the  colli«rr  tnd  according  to 
the  group  it  happens  to  lie  in  from  on-  mile  to  two 
miles  travelling  there  were  73  branches;  then  work- 
men uaxaUtBK  in  that  district  from  two  miles  to 
three  muOf,"  48. 

9139.  Mr.  Robert  Smillit:  Is  t«iat  each  way?— 
Tea.  Over  three  miles,  nine;  the  number  of  branches 
from  130  yards  to  one  mile  is  30.  Ihe  next  ques- 
tion submitted  to  our  Coni-  n  >  •  ••  was:  "  Do  the  men 
ride  any  portion  of  the  way  from  the  shaft  to  the 
working  face;  if  so,  what  distance  do  they  ride  or 
walk?  "  The  answer  in:  "  The  number  of  branches 
who  ride  a  portion  of  the  distance  is  36. 

9130.  Mr.  Kran  H'i//»iroJ:  What  do  you  mean  by 
branches?  —  The  branches  of  the  'Inion,  which  may 
include,  one,  two,  or  three  collieries;  we  call  lodges 
branches.  Riding  all  the  distance,  teren.  ihe  num- 
ber of  branch™  thnt  walk  all  the  way,  123.  I  bare. 
nivm  you  the  distance,  and  those  are  the  numbers 
and  the  number*  with  regard  to  walking  as  against 
riding  or  partially  riding. 

0131.  How  much  ha«  that  been  rednwd  since  1909? 

I  do  not  think  much  change  has  been  msde. 

1*1.12.  It  would  be  a  material  bttproremont  if  riding 
appliances  were  put  for  the  man?  Km  h  individual 
workman,  if  he  has  two  miles  to  travel,  will  work  at 
least  some  40  minutes  more  at  the  coal  face  as  against 
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walking  in,  and  that  is  apart  from  laining  the  fatigue 
out  ol    the  men  in  travelling. 

9133.  1   made  this  point.     Our  figures  were  taken 
in  1910,  and  the  owners'  figures  weie  supplied  to  Mr. 
jb  inlay  Gibson,  and  there  is  no.  anaiogy  between  the 
two? — No. 

9134.  With  regard  to  your  second  shaft.     What  is? 
There  is  an  upcast  and  downcast?--ics 

9135.  Can  you  give  us  the  percentage  of  collieries 
that  have   the  shafts  fully  equipped:'—  1   should   not 
think  there  is  more  than  25.     You  mean  have  wind- 
ing coal  at  both? 

9136.  Yes,  equally  well  at  No.   1  as  at  No.   2?— I 
should  think  there  is  more  than  25  per  cent,  that  wind 
at   both  shafts   for   each  seam,   and,    if   required,   it 
could  be  made  so,  if  it  is  not  to-day. 

9137.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    What  do  you  estimate 
in  cwts.  if  you  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  possible 
reduction  in  cwts.  per  day  for  a  man  employed  during 
the  first  few  stages  of  the  change  f r.i;u  th  e  eight  hours 
to  the  six — in  the  initial  stages? — You  mean  for  that 
period  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  us? 

9138.  Yes? — If   the   suggestion   th.'u'^e   make   was 
adopted  by  conjoint  action,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make    much    difference    in    the    introduction.     There 
might  be  a  slight  fall  for  a  short  period,  but  it  would 
get  back  to  the  normal  condition  in  a  short  time.     I 
should  not  like  to   fix  the  time;   it  is  a   theoretical 
opinion. 

9139.  Sir    Arthur  Duckham:    With   regard  to   the 
question  of   riding   in.     We  have  heard   a  lot  about 
it.     I   know   very   little   about   it.     Can  the   men   be 
ridden  in  when  the  journey  is  a  long  journey  and  a 
large  number  of  men  working  on  the  face? — In  new 
collieries  it  could  be  done  to-day;  in  the  majority  of 
collieries  it  could  be  with  slight  alterations. 


9140.  What  sort   of    alterations  ?— The   roof    would 
have  to   be  attended  to.     The  mine   roads  have  not 
been  laid  out  for  the  riding  in  and  out  of  the  mrhe, 
but  with  a  little  expenditure  on  the  mine  roads  they 
could  be  made  to  work  in  a  very  short  time. 

9141.  From  that  point  of  view  the  difficulty  seems 
to  be  this :    If  you  have  a  certain  large  number  of 
men  going  in,  they  cannot  go  in  at  one  time.     Tl>« 
men  would  have  to  wait  until  an  empty  train  car»u 
out  again? — Supposing  you  were  taking  60  tubs  at 
once;  to  get  into  a  tub  and  you  take  120  at  a  run. 
They  very  often  have  runs  with  40  to  60  and  in  some 
cases  more. 

9142.  You  think  you  could  take  almost  any  number 
of  men  to  one  face  at  the  same  time? — You  could  not 
take  them  all   at  once.     The  men   go  down,   as  the 
cage  goes  down,  in  rotation.     They  are  taken  forward 
and  then  they  are  coming  again  for  the  next  run. 

9143.  The  cage  would   take  the  men  quicker  than 
the    tubs? — The    important    factor    is,    sitting    there 
whilst   waiting   for    it   coming   back,    they    would    be 
saving  their  energy. 

9144.  They  would  be  wasting  time? — No. 

9145.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith :    Would    there    be    any 
necessity,  in  any  one  district  that  you  know  of,  for 
more   than   one   turn   in   that   district? — The  second 
turn  would  take  the  whole. 

9146.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    There  are  four  men  in 
each  tub  ?— Yes.     I  have   been   four  in   a  tub.     You 
usually  get  in  two  unless  it  is  arranged  for  four. 

9147.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith :    Would    there    be    any 
necessity  to  run  a  second  train  or  truck  in  any  dis- 
trict  you    know   of? — It   would   have   to   be   a   large 
district  to  require  a  second. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman :  There  are  two  short  witnesses  now  and 
they  are  both  Co-operative  witnesses.  I  v.  ill  hand  the 
statistics  and  the  proof  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  When 


I  have  read  the  statistics  and  the  proof  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Webb  to  ask  questions  upon  them. 


Mr.  THOMAS  BURTON,   Sworn     and  Examined. 


9148.  Chairman :    I  think  you   are   the  Coal  Man- 
ager of   the  Scottish  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society 
at  Glasgow? — Yes. 

9149.  You    have  prepared    a  report*    to    be  placed 
before   this   Commission   the   contents  of   which   give 
(1)  The  pit-head  price  of  coal,  (2)  Disti  '.butive  costs, 
(3)  Difference  between  pit-head  price  of  coal  and  price 
to  consumers,  (4)  Glasgow  Local  Authority  prices,  (5) 
S.C.W.S. — that   is  the   Scottish  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale  Society     annual   sales.     I    propose    to    read  the 
short  letter  you  have  sent  upon  the  subject  and  hand 
it  to  Mr.  Webb  and  ask  him  to  ask  you  any  questions 
upon    it. — "  In    answer    to    your    enquiries    I    have 
examined  all  the  data  at  my  command  and  will  give 
you  the  result  of  same.     I  may  state,  however,  that 
the  time  at  my  disposal  has  been  very  limited,  having 
only  received  your  request  on  10th  inst.     The  pithead 
prices  for  domestic  coal  bought  by  the  Scottish  Co- 
operative    Wholesale      Society,      Ltd.,      average     as 
follows: — (1)  Lanarkshire  (Area  No.  18),  25s.  4d.  per 
ton ;   (2)   Ayrshire   (Area  No.   20),   25s.  6d.   per  ton ; 
(3)   Fifeshire  (Area   No.    19),   24s.    lid.  per  ton;    (4) 
Lothians    (Area   No.    17),    23s.    4d.    per   ton.     I   find 
that   during   the  last   12   months   practically   all    the 
domestic  coal  sold  in  Glasgow  Area  has  been  retailed 
as    second    grade    coal,    the    maximum    retail    selling 
price  of  which  is  to-day  2s.  3d.   per  cwt.       Railway 
Transport    Charges. — This   expense   varies    according 
to  the  distance  between  the  various  collieries  and  the 
depots,    but   I    have  estimated    the    average   cost    of 
railway  haulage  and  wagon  hires  to  the  Co-operative 
Societies  in  the  principal  towns  as  follows: — Lanark- 
shire Pits:    Glasgow  Depots,  2s.  3d.  per  ton;  Paisley, 
2s.  6d.  per  ton ;  Clydebank,  2s.  6d.  per  ton ;  Greencck, 
2s.   8d.   per  ton.     Lothian  Pits :    Edinburgh,  2s.    per 
ton.     Ayrshire   Pits:    Ayrshire,    2s.    per    ton-     Fife- 
shire  Pits:    Dundee,  4s.  3d.  per  ton;  Perth,  3s.   3d. 
per  fon.     Other  Charges: — This  I  presume  refers  to 
distributive    expenses    incurred   between    Depots   and 
Consumers  Household  Bunker.       This  expense  varies 
considerably   according   to  the  locality,  the  turnover 
of   the   Society,   and    the   supply  of   suitable  labour. 


On  the  question  of  distribution  charges  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  you  the  costs  of  variais  -ocieties  during 
the  year  1918: — Document  No.  5,  Kinning  Park 
Society,  Glasgow,  9s.  5fd.  Document  No.  7,  St. 
Rollox  Society,  Glasgow,  7s.  Ofd.  Document  No.  9, 
Cowlairs  Society,  Glasgow,  6s.  9d.  Document  No.  10, 
Cathcart  Society  (a  small  society),  10s.  6d.  The 
expense  shown  on  documents  5,  6,  7,  9  and  10  are 
minutely  detailed  and  can  be  verified  by  examination 
of  the  respective  Society's  books  and  balance  sheets. 
Documents  No.  .8  and  11  are  of  recent  date.  Docu- 
ment No.  12:  Pit-head  price  of  coal  and  consumers' 
price  is  based  on  the  statement  of  Kinning  Park  Co- 
operative Society's  expenses  for  the  6  months  ending 
December,  1918.  I  have  purposely  taken  this  in- 
stance owing  to  its  being  the  highest  verified  rate  of 
Co-operative  Distribution  expenses  in  Glasgow  which 
has  come  under  my  notice.  Documents  No.  13  to 
18  have  been  put  forward  at  my  request  and  are 
vouched  for  by  the  respective  Co-operative  Societies 
mentioned.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  any 
further  information  within  my  power. 

9150.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :     Our    enquiry    for    the 
moment  is  directed  in  getting  some  idea  of  the  work 
that  the  co-operative  movement  does  in  the  distribu- 
tion   of    coal.     I    think,    in    the    Scottish    Wholesale 
Society,  they  distribute  about  300,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year? — Yes. 

9151.  You   distributed   that   not   merely   to   a   few 
Societies,  but  to  a  great  many  Societies? — About  150 
to  160  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south. 

9152.  You  say  that  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society 
endeavours  to  take  the  coal  at  cost  price  and  charges 
a  commission? — We  charge  a  commission  of  9d.   per 
ton. 

9153.  That  is  acting  as  factors  and   as  wholesalers 
you   charge   a  commission  of   9d.    per   ton.     Do   you 
remember   how    that   compares   with    the   commission 
allowed  by  the  Controller? — The  Controller  allows  Is. 
a  ton.     At  the  same  time  when  we  charge  9d.   a  ton 
to  the  individual  society,   we  pay  back  in  dividends 
2J  per  cent.,  and  that  only  allows  us  2d.  per  ton. 


See  Appendix  47. 
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91J4.  2j  per  tent,  would  come  to  what  in  a  ton  ot 
coal !'— Sevenpence,  that  leaves  us  2d.  per  ton,  roughly 
•peaking. 

9156.  You  give  back  7d.,  therefore  you  only  charge 
about  2d.  fummission  per  ton!' — Ye*. 

9166.  Do  you  find  the  bullies*  at  that  rate 
remunerative.  Do  you  reckon  your  coal  department 
covers  it*  expenses?— Yes,  the  coal  department  rtuii'1* 
on  its  own  basis. 

9157.  It  is  carefully  audited?— Ye». 

9158.  The  charge  the  coal  department  has  incurred 
is  debited  to  the  coal  department  ?— Ye». 

9159.  Therefore  your  charge  is  only  2d.   a  ton  a* 
compared  with  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Coal  Con- 
troller of  something  like  It. P— Yea. 

9160.  That  is  a  fair  comparison?— Ye». 

9161.  Are  yon  supplying  coal  to  the  retail  co-opera- 
tive societies?' — Yes,  we  supply  our  retail  societies;  we 
bar  collectively. 

9163.  Then  you  put  in  figures  from  a  number  of 
representatives  of  retail  societies  a*  to  what  their 
charge  is,  and  it  cornea,  does  it  not,  to  8*.,  9s.  or  10s. 
per  ton  on  that  price!'— That  is  the  distributive  cost. 

9163.  Then,  on  the  average  of  four  societies,  you 
gave  in  Glasgow  9s.  8d.  a  ton  P— Yes. 

9164.  Can  yon  give  us  any  comparison  between  the 
•oiler's     margin     and     that     margin? — I     was 

requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Fuel  Committee 
at  Glasgow,  and  we  put  in  our  cost  to  that  Committee, 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Fuel  Committee  in 
Glasgow  would  not  take  onr  cost,  because  he  said, 
owing  to  our  turnover  we  could  distribute  coal  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  merchant*  and  the  retail  price 
isgow  is  therefore  based  on  the  merchant*'  cost, 
not  on  ours. 

9165.  Can  yon  give  the  Commission  any  idea  what 
that  is?— Their  distributive  expeosa,  as  a  rule,  runs 
from  a*,  to  2s.  6d.  more  than  co-operatm-  distribution 


9166.  12*.  a*  compared  with  9s.  8d.     That  would  be 
only  2s.  4d.  more.     I  want  that  figure.     What  Is  the 
proper   comparison?- -The    total    di.tr, Sj tire   cost    if 
yon  take  document  11  is  9».  8d. ;  K    4i<l    for  leakage; 
that   is  shortage  in   turnover   and   railway   carriage, 
which    makes   the    total    distributive   cost    13s.    7Jd. 
That  is  the  total  distributive  cost.      Me.-  -bants'  costs 
were  practically  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton  above  the 
co-operative  cost. 

9167.  How  about  the  dividend  which  you  give  back. 
Is   this   13s.    7\i\.    the   actual    price  charged    to   the 
consumer,  or  how  about  the  dividend?— We  chsi . 

the  consumer  in  Glasgow  2s.  3d.  for  bag.  That  is  the 
price  fixed  by  the  local  authorities,  and.  out  of  that 
2s.  3d.  we  pay  a  dividend  of  K  ed.  in  the  £, 
which  practically  works  out  at  about  3s.  9d.  per  ton. 

9166.  Sir  L.  Ckioua  JfWy :  3s.  9d.  a  ton  returned? 
-3s.  9.1.  per  ton. 
Mr.  Stdnty  Webb :  You  sell  your  coal  in  competition 

the  coal  merchants?-  That  is  so. 
9169.  And  presumably,  therefore,  at  an  equivalent 
price,   quality    for   quality?— We  mint  sell   the  coal 
according  to  price-  the  coal  is  according  to  the  price. 
tO.  The  Controller's  price?— Yee. 

1  at  the  Controller's  price?— Yes. 

re  it  is  the  same  as  the  merchants 
charge.  Yet  oat  of  that  you  are  able  to  return  as 
dividend  to  the  euMMMl  Is.  8d.  in  the  £,  which  comes 
to  sn  equivalent  of  3s.  9d.  a  ton?— Yes. 

9173.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  by  using  your 
system  for  the  distribution  of  coal  in  Glasgow  you  are 
naving  3s.   9.1.    per   ton   as  compared   with   the  com- 

'ive  uummttn»\  system? — That  is  so. 

9174.  And   yon  do  that  because  you    have   a  very 
large  businei*'?     Supposing  von  carted  it  for  all  Glas- 
gow.    Supposing  all  the  citiiens  of  Glasgow  were  so 
confident   of    this    advantage    that   you    becanv 
tribntors  for  the  whole  lot  and  yon  had  to  take  the 
whole  household  distribution   in    Glasgow,   could  yon 
do  it  at  the  same  price  or  cheaper?— The  cost  would 
go  down. 

9176.  If  yon  had  the  distribution  of  Gl» 

'  n<>t  n'nlv  do  it  at  3s.  9d.  a  ton  cheaper  than  tli- 
•IB  *ystem  but  even  more  than  thatr-  I  am  *nr<- 

•  at  l*ee. 
9176.  Ur.  Arthur  ttalfnur :  You  are  a  wholess! 

retail  tin  "(her  mn- 

•  '-operative  societies? — Yea. 

:    •    : 


9177.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  the  9d.  to  the  distribu- 
tive coj>t!- 

Mr.  Sidney  \\'ebb:    No,  that  is  included 
Sir~L.  L'hiuzsa  Munry:  You  have  not  an  answer  to 
the  question  and  it  in  important. 

9178.  Mi:  Aithui- tttilfuur:  It  is  only  fair  to  add  the 
'Jd.  to  the  Os.  (id.   in  Sheet  No.   13,  leaving  aside  for 
the  moment  your  return!' — Yes. 

9179.  Mr.  Webb  has  elicited  from  you  that  you  con- 
sider there  is  a  saving  of  3s.  9d.  a  ton  to  the  consumer!' 

Is* 

9180.  Du  you  pay  Income  Tax?— That  is  a  question 
I  would  rather  leave  unanswered. 

9181.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  question. 
Chairman:   What  is  the  answer? 

J/r.  Aithur  B«l/»ur:  Is  it  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "P— On 

9182.  On  your  profits ?— No,  I  d>  u-n,  thitk  so 

9183.  Therefore  the  State  is  losing  6s.  at  the  present 
tinio  on  every  20s.  of  your  profit? — 

Mr.  >.'//,.!/  \\'tbb:   Does  it  make  a  profit? 

9184.  Mr.  Arthur  Hal/our:    The  State  is  losing  to. 
in  taxes  on  every  20*.  because  you  give  it  back  to  the 
people   in   another    form,    that    is   in    i  i-.liu  timi   of   the 

»f  coal?— YTiu  must  take  into  account  that  the 
|>eople  we  ure  giving  it  back  to  are  the  working 
people. 

9186.  Who  do  not  pay  Income  Tax?— They  have  not 
to  pay  Income  Tax  unless  their  income  is  above  the 
charge  rate.  If  you  are  making  them  pay  Income 
Tax  all  these  people  could  go  and  demand  back  what 
you  have  taken  from  them. 

9186.  The  fact  does  remain,  the  country  has  to  be 
carried  on  and  somebody  has  to  find  the  money.     By 
your  system  you  do  not  find  your  share  of  the  money 
and  somebody  else  has  to  find  it.     Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:—  No. 

Mr.    Arthur   Bal/our:    I    may   take   it   silence    is 

9187.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham :    The   Question    I   am 
going  to  ask  is  with  regard  to  Exats  IVoiits  Tux? — 
We  pay  Excens  Profits  Tax. 

9188.  Sir  Thomat  Hoyden :  Is  there  any  statement, 
presumably  there  is,  that  would  enable  you  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  what  was  the  comparative  cost  to  the 
consumer  under  your  system,  and  under  the  ordinary 
system?     Is   there  some   table   showing    the   price   at 
which  coal  is  selling  to  the  consumer  where  the  ordi- 
nary merchant   is  compared  with  •!..    m  t    urn  ••   that 
you  were  selKnc  at? — There  is  a  price  fixed  by  every 
Local  Authority  for  each  district,  and  all  merchants 

|...i.itn-  societies  must  sell  at  the  price  fixed 
by  tho  Local  Authorities. 

9188.  The  rebate,  or  dividend,  or  surplus,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  is  returned  to  the  iin-iiirx-r,  repre- 
senting the  difference  he  pays  to  the  co-operative 
society  or  the  money  paid  to  tho  ordinary  merchant? 
—The  ordinary  merchant  charge  tie  same  price  as 
we  do. 

9190.  Supposing  you  charge  40s.  as  the  price  and 
that   is   the  price  you  both   charge   under   the   Con- 
t  roller 'g  jrtaUtion,    then    you   show    a   surplus  and 
return  to  tho  members  2s.  4d.  or  1«.     That  means  the 
man  who  deals  with   you   gets  his  coal    that   much 
cheaper? — Yei. 

9191.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Monty.   You  were  asked  about 
Income  Tax.     May   I  ask,  do  limited   liability   com- 
panies pay  Income  Tax? — I  think  so. 

9192.  Do  they  pay   them   as  companies?      Does   * 
limited  liability  company  pay  it  as  a  company?     May 
I   put  it  this  way?     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  limited 
liability  companies  are  us«vl  by  the  State  as  collectors 
of  Inxes  from  their  shareholders? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

9193.  In  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  oomptny 
that  in  taxed,  but  the  shareholder*  through  the  com- 
pany?—That  is  so. 

r»10l.   I»  it  not  thp  fart  that  tho  Chancellors  of  tho 

Exchequer  of  both  parties,  after  hating  in  vestige.  K>d 

the  subject,  have  held  it  is  perfectly  unfair  to  *,nx 

Co-operative   Societies   because   moot  of  their  share- 

-*  were  under  the  inronie  tnx  limit? — Yei. 

9196.  Are  not  the  questions  which  Mr.  H.ilfour  put 
a  little  irrelevant  to  the  subject  f  income  MX? 

Mr.  Arthur  nnU'iur:  Are  they?  Inn  limited  com- 
panies pay  on  their  total. 

Kir  I,  UMotta  )ft>nr>r.  It  i>ays  nothing  rind  collect? 
income  tax  from  its  shareholders. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   It  pays. 

9196.  Mr.    It.    W.    Cooper:    Have    the    maximum 
retail  prices  of  Glasgow  been  confirmed  by  the  Coal 
Controller? — Yes,   they  have. 

9197.  How  does  the  margin  allowed  in  Glasgow  by 
your  Local  Fuel  Committee  compare  with  ihe  margin 
of  the  rest  of  the  country? — Glasgow  has  been  treated 
more  generously   with   regard   to   retail   prices   than 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

9198.  It  is  suggested  yours  is   the  highest  margin 
in  the  county? — Practically  the  highest  price  in  Scot- 
land. 

9199.  Is  there  any  member  of  your  Society,  or  of 
any  of  your  Co-operative  Societies,  on  the  Local  Fuel 
Committee  of  Glasgow? — There  is  one. 

9200.  What  was  his  attitude  in  fixing  the  margin? 
—Just  one  of  many.     Practically  speaking,  the  Local 
Fuel  Committee  consists  of  so  many   Councillors,  so 
many  merchants,  so  many  baggers,  and  he  has  only 
one  vote  among  many. 

9201.  What  is  the  margin  allowed  for  distribution 
in   Glasgow? — The  merchants'    prices   are   practically 
put  in  at  13s.  lid.  at  that  time.     That  was  the  basis 
on  which  the  retail  price  was  fixed,  13s>.  lid.  on  the 
pit  price. 

9202.  It  is  suggested  it  is  14s.  7d. ;   is  that  so?— 
Yes. 

9203.  Look    at    your    document    i\o.     12    for    the 
moment;     was     there     any     difference     of     opinion 
amongst  the  Fuel  Committee  in  fixing  that  for  Glas- 
gow, or  was  it  fixed  unanimously? — It  was  practically 
fixed  unanimously.     I  happened  to  be  at.  the  meeting. 

9204.  Apparently   your    distributive    expenses    and 
your  leakage  and  your  surplus  together  amounts  to 
16s.  8d.,  according  to  document  No.  ±2?-  'Ihat  is  so. 

9205.  Kindly  tell  us  how  it  shows  that  those  three 
items    amount    to    such    a    sum    as    that? — Cartage 
charges  in  Glasgow  have  increased  by   100  per  cent, 
this  last  year.     There  is  a  leakage.     May  I  explain 
the  leakage  is  caused  by  short  weight-stones,  and  loss 
in  turnover  of  Is.  8jd.     The  balance  3s.  lOf  d.  surplus 
which  works  out  at  Is.  8d.  per  pound.      Take  the  pit 
price    at    25s.   4d.   and   the   commission    9d.,    railway 
cartage  2s.  3d.,  distributive  expenses  lls.  OJd.,  leakage 
Is.  8£-d.,  and  that  makes  41s.  Ijd. ;  3s.  10|d.  surplus 
makes  45s.,  which  is  the  retail  selling  price  in  Glasgow. 

9206.  The  45s.  is  the  selling  price  in  Glasgow,  and 
41s.  IJd.  is  the  average  price  at  the  pit-head,  inclusive 
of  these  other  things? — Yes. 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  It  is  3s.  lid. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   It  says  3s.  lOfd.      I  read  the 
exact  figure;  we  need  not  discuss  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiosza  Money :  I  am  agreeing  with  vou. 

9207.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  Did  the  representative  you 
had  on  the  Fuel   Committee  make   any  objection  to 
taking  the  higher  price? — Yes,  he  did  make  an  objec- 
tion, but  Mr.  Walker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Fuel 
Committee,  stated  publicly  that  he  could  not  take  our 
expenses   because  he   acknowledged  that  our   form  of 
distribution  and  the  method  of  distribution  could  not 
be   put  forward  as  fair  because  we  delivered   all  our 
coal   to   order,  whereas  the  bagger   in  Glasgow  is   a 
hawker ;   he  hawkes  the    coal,   and  his  expenses   are 
more  than  ours,  necessarily  very  much  more. 

9208.  The  fact  is  you   accepted  the  payment? — We 
could  not  do  otherwise;  it  was  fixed  by  the  district. 

9209.  How   was   this    dividend   distributed,    was   it 
amongst  your  coal  buyers  or  the  whole  members   of 
the  Society? — The  dividend  was   given  back   to   the 
purchasers. 

9210.  To  the  purchasers  of  what?— The  coal. 

9211.  The  coal  only?— Yes. 

9212.  You  did  not  distribute  that  amongst  people 
who  purchased  groceries  ? — No,,  it  is  a  dividend  for  the 
coal  purchasers. 

9213.  Let  us  be  quite  clear  upon  that.     Are  your 
Jividends  paid  to  people  who   buy   one  class  of  food 
and  another  class  of  food  and  coal  separately,  or  is  it 
one  uniform  dividend? — A  uniform  dividend   for   all 
purchasers. 

9214.  Do  all  your  customers  buy  coal? — No. 

9215.  Then  part  of  this  profit  went  to   purchasers 
who  did  not  buy  coal  from  you? — It  would  not  go  to 
the  purchaser  who  did  not  buy  coal  for  the  reason  he 
would  not  get  a  dividend. 


9216'.  Part  of  it  went  into  other  people's  pockets? 
—1  am  giving  you  the  whole  dividend  declared. 

9217.  is  it  the  case  that  you  had  a  great  deal  more 
coal  last  winter  as  a  Society  than  the  winter  before. 
In  Glasgow  you  got  100  per  cent.  ? — .No.  \\e  got  in 
iyi7  about  iWO,UAI  tons  of  coal,  whereas  in  1918  we 
only  got  about  2^0,000  tons. 

921e.  Practically  100  per  cent.  ? — No,  89  per  cent. ; 
11  per  cent,  short. 

9^19.  The  order  of  the  Controller  was  you  were  to 
get  75  per  cent.? — Our  customers  have  increased 
greatly. 

9220.  Your  number  of  customers? — Yes. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  The  amount? 

9221.  Mr.   J.    T.  Forgie:    He  said   the  number?— 
The  number  has  increased.     The  Controller   made   it 
very  clear  to  us;  we  were  to  get  coal  on  registration. 

9222.  In  the  winter  you  got  a  number  of  additional 
customers  ? — Yes. 

9223.  And  took  them  from  some  of  the  other  smaller 
retail  dealers? — I  would  not  say  that  either. 

9224.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Would  it  be  possible  to 
supply  the  City  of  Glasgow  with  coal  without  hawking 
in  bags? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

9225.  Mr.  liobert  timillie :    Are  you  really  getting 
coal  equal  to  your  members  who  registered  with  you? 
— No,  we  were  very  short  for  our  members. 

9226.  You  only  registered  your  own  members? — Yes. 

9227.  Your  own  co-operators? — Yes. 

9228.  Previously    they  were   being   served   by   mer- 
chants outside  of  you,  but  when  it  came  to  registra- 
tion they  registered  with  you? — That  is  to  say  being 
co-operators. 

9229.  You  had  considerable  trouble  I  think  in  get- 
ting the  Coal  Controller's   Department   to   recognise 
that  you  had  those  people  with  you? — Y'es. 

9230.  You  have  been  told  you  were  not  to  get  coal 
for  them,  and  they  were  to  go  back  to  the  merchants 
with  whom  they  had  previously  registered? — Yes. 

9231.  In   every   other  class  of  goods   where   people 
have  to  register  they  were  allowed  from  time  to  time 
to  change  from  one  grocer  to  another  for  instance?— 
That  is  so. 

9232.  But  not  in  coal  ?— Not  in  coal. 

9233.  Do  you  remember   in   May  of  last  year  that 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  miners  held  in  Lanark- 
shire ? — Yes. 

9234.  The     co-operative    members    joined    in    that 
demonstration  ? — Yes. 

9235.  The    members     of     the    Local     Co-operative 
Society?— Yes. 

9236.  Had  you   difficulty   in  getting  coal  for   some 
time  after  that? — There  was  an  acute  shortage  after 
that. 

9237.  Is  it  a  fact  that  some  of  your  co-operative 
buyers  were  told,  either  by  merchants  or  coal  masters, 
they  were  not  going  to  supply  you  because  you  had 
taken  part  with   the  miners  who   made  the   demon- 
stration?— I  do  not  think  any  coal  master  made  such 
an  assertion,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  loose  talk  to  that 
effect.     No  actual  master  ever  made  that  assertion. 

9238.  Did  anybody  make  it;  did  any  coal  sellers? — 
I  cannot  say  that  any  responsible  party  ever  made 
that  assertion. 

9239.  If  two  of  your  responsible  co-operative  officials 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  was  so,  and  led  me  to 
raise  the  matter   before  the  Coal   Controller,   would 
that  be  right — two  officials  of  the  society?     You  say 
it  was  not  true? — No,  I  cannot  say  it  was  not  true, 
but  it  never  came  to  my  knowledge  that  any  coal 
master    or    any    responsible   representative    of    coal 
masters  made  that  threat. 

9240.  Enquiries  should  be  made.     I  do  not  care  to 
make  a  statement,  as  I  did  before  the  Coal  Controller, 
if  there  is  no  ground  for  it.     Do  you  buy  the  coal? — I 
buy  the  coal  for  all  Scotland  for  the  societies. 

9241.  You  have  no  difficulty  on  that  account,  as  far 
as  you  know? — I  cannot  say  I  had  any  difficulty. 

9242.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Are  you  aware  there 
have  been  a  number  of  complaints  by  coal  merchants 
that  the  Coal  Controller  fixed  a  margin  that  did  not 
afford  them  a  profit? — Yes,  we  have  had  complaints 
from    several  in  Scotland,    that  the  margin  is   very, 
very  near. 
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9943.  How  do  you  account  for  that  if  you  can  pro- 
duce a  surplus  of  3s.  lOjd.,  shewing  on  your  system 
the  Coal  Controller  has  fixed  too  high  a  price  at  4s.  ? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  complaints:' — Every 
Local  Committee  bases  its  own  prices. 

9344.  How  do  you  account  for  the  complaints  of 
the  merchants? — 1  will  give  you  an  instance  in  Soot- 
land,  where  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Local  Committee 
barely  left  a  profit. 

9245.  Probably  the  merchants'  complaints  are  true, 
but  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
system  is  uneconomic.  I  suggest  that  is  the  explana- 
tion rather  than  they  are  making  an  untrue  com- 
plaint?— I  would  not  say  that  here  because  certain 
merchants  in  certain  districts  have  not  got  the  same 
profit.  It  all  depend*  upon  the  party  that  had  charge 
of  the  Local  Fuel  Committee.  It  is  mostly  in  rural 
districts  where  these  prices  are  fixed  so  near  that 

(The  vritneu 


there  is  very  little  margin  left  for  the  merchants. 
As  a  rule  the  prices  in  Glasgow  have  been  fairly 
good. 

9246.  With  regard  to  your  knowledge,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  create  for  the  whole  of  Glasgow 
a  system    like   yours  with  proper    inspection    which 
would  fit  the  needs  of  Glasgow?     Do  you  think  there 
is  difficulty  about  it  as  a  practical  business  proposi- 
tion?— I  Jo  not  think  there  is  any  great  difficulty. 

9247.  What  would  you  do?    What  sort  of  system 
are  you   contemplating;   a  system   where  you  would 
collect  the  orders  from  each  street  ? — You  could  divide 
Glasgow  into  districts  and  have  certain  divisions  in 
Glasgow  where  all  orders  would  require  to  be  placed 
by  the  consumer,  so  that  no  overlapping  would  take 
place,  and  all  coal  should  be  ordered  by  the  consumer 
and  there   should  be  no   coal   hawkage.       It    is  the 
hawkage  that  is  the  greatest  curse  in  Glasgow. 

withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  for  a  ihort  time.) 
Mr.   SAMUEL  AIUN,  Sworn     and  Examined. 


9348.  C'Aairman:    I  think  you  are  the  Manager  of 
the  Coal  Department  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,    Limited,   at   Manchester?—  Yes,   I   represent 
the  whole  country,  England,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

9349.  I    believe  you   bar*  certain   statistics   which 
speak  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  the  coal  trad*,  dealing  in  particular  with  (1) 
distributive  cost*;   (2)  sales  and   average  price- 
profits  for  the  fir*  years  ending  December,  1918?— 
Yes.* 

9250.  Do  you  also  hand   in  statistics  showing  the 
pit-head   price  per   ton  of  coal   at   various  collieries 
dealt    with    bf    the  Co-operative    Wholesale    &• 

and  the  railway  rates  and  the  wagon  hire  per  ton?  — 
Yes. 

9251.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   I  think  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale   Society    sells  nearly   one    million    tons    of 
coal  a  year,  does  it  not?—  That  is  so. 

9362.  Your  system  is,  I  think,  that  you  are  whole- 
sale dealers  and  you  dispose  of  the  coal  to  the  retail 


co-operat 


tive  societies?  —  That 


9968.  1  see  yon  teO  as  that  your  distributive 
as  a  wholesale  society  for  the  average  of  five 
ending  1W18  were  3-4d.  or  nearly  3Jd.  per  ton?— Yes. 

9964.  Gould  yon  tell  us  what  is  the  system  on  which 


•  •    •- 
•Ml  | 


yon  proceed  in  charging  the  retail  societies: 
charge  then  an  inclusive  price  including  y 
•Jaeioa,  or  do  you  make  a  special  charge 


Do  you 
_  your  ocm- 
special  charge  for  com- 

i»— We  state,  in  the  Brat  instance,  what  the 
pit-heed  price  is,  the  railway  rate  and  the  wagon 
hire,  and  then  we  charge  our  commission  on  top  of 
the  pit  price. 

9266.  Could  yon  tell  me  what  your  commission  u»? 
—In  some  cases  6d.  aad  in  others  as  high  as  9d. ;  it 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  price  of  coal  per  u.n. 
9266.  Your  commission  is  6d.  to  9d.  a  ton.  Thst 
would  be  comparable,  would  it  not,  to  the  rate  which 
is  allowed  by  the  Controller  to  factors  and  the  whole- 
sale dealers*— Much  lev. 

9367.  Tee,  you  charge  very  much  less,  but  the  item 
corresponds    to    what    the   ordinary    factor    charges. 
The  ordinary  factor  charges  a  shilling  and  the  whole- 
sale dealer  charges  on  an  average  18d.,  we  were  I'M, 
but  you  charge  6d.  to  9d.?— Yea. 

9368.  We  have  to  be  brief,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
ask  you  about  a  great  many  thing*.     Yon  supply  to 
the  co-operative  retail  societies,  and  the  co-operative 
retail  society  sell  to  the  consumer  at  the  ssme  price 
as  the  ordinary  coal  dealer  sells?— In  many  cases  at 
less  at  the  present  time. 

9960.  At  any  rate  they  cannot  easily  charge  more 
because  it  is  in  competition  with  them? — Exactly. 

9360.  Therefore  we  may  assume  they  do  not  charge 
any  more.     After  that  there  goes  back  to  the  t-on- 
»'im»r  a  dividend  on  hi*  coal  purchases? — Yes. 

9361.  I   know   the  dividends  vary   very  much,  but 
could  you  give  the  Commiiminn  *nme  idea  of  what  the 

i«    in    some   of    th«    different    co-operative 
We  have  been  told  in  Glasgow  it  amount* 
to  the  equivalent  of  8s.  9d.  a  ton.     T  do  not  think  it 
ite  »o  much   in    Knfzlsnd?— Of  course  the  divi- 
are  not  paid   on   the  price  per  ton,  but  they 


are  paid  on  each  pound  sterling  spent  by  the  customer. 
You  may  take  it  that  dividends  at  the  present  time  arc 
being  paid  (if  I  go  to  Lancashire,  that  will  be  typical) 
in  Lancashire  from  Is.  3d.  up  to  2s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 
would  be  the  highest,  and  it  is  only  in  one  or  two 


9963.  In  the  pound  ?— Yes. 

9963.  May  we  take  it  that  that  coal  ut  i'J  per  ton? — 
That  is  about  the  delivery   price  to   the  consumer's 
place. 

9964.  Therefore  a  dividend  of  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound 
would  be  equivalent  to  Si.  6d.  per  ton  of  coal? — Yes. 

9365.  And  a  dividend  of  9s.  6d.  in  the  pound  would 
be  equivalent  to  5s.  per  ton  of  coal? — Exactly. 

9966.  Do  yon   think   that  the   retail  societies   lose 
money  on  their  coal  department?    Is  it  fair  to  say 
that  they   make  .the  dividend   on   their   coal? — Yes, 
they  make  the  dividend  on  the  coal.     In  fact,  I  may 
say  on  the  whole,  from  my  knowledge,  which  is  pretty 
wide   with   regard   to   these  societies,    because   I   am 
consulted  on  almost  every  point  with  regard  to  their 
retail  trade,  they  make  generally  more  dividend  on 
the  coal   department  than  they   do  on  some  of   the 
other  departments  they  deal  with. 

9967.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  the  saving  of  2s.  6d. 
in  the  low  dividend  up  to  5s.  in  the  highest  dividend 
on  each  ton  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  if  he  is  a  co- 
operator,  is  a  real  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution? 

r« 

9968.  And  that  saving  is  made  because  the  co-opera- 
tive system  of  distribution  is  more  economical  than 
the  system  of  distribution  by  a  number  of  merchants 
and  dealers? — That  is  so. 

9960.  I  suppose  that  is  very  largely  because  of  the 
<i '. .in  titles  dealt  with? — The  quantities  dealt  with  and 
the  organisation,  which  has  been  perfected  from  time 
to  time. 

99?0»  ffhj^is  to  say,  the  organisation  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  distill. lit i. ,n  is  superior  if 
economy  to  that  of  the  merchant  and  dealer  an< 
hawker? — Shall  I  put  it  in  a  very  simple  way?  A 
lorry  or  waggon  delivering  for  a  retail  co-operative 
society  would  draw  up,  say,  at  a  row  of  premises 
and  deliver  at  most  of  them,  and  perhaps  dispose 
of  the  load  in  bags,  where  the  load  is  delivered  in 
bags,  and  not  loose  in  a  cart,  at  that  one  block  of 
premises.  Now,  the  private  trader  generally  has  to 
deliver  a  few  bags  in  one  road,  and  then,  perhaps, 
he  has  to  go  to  another  road  or  street  a  few  hundreds 
of  yards  away.  Therefore,  the  co-operative  vehicle 
is  back  again  at  the  station  or  wharf  long  before  the 
other  man  has  disposed  of  his  load. 

9371.  Therefore,  if  you  were  asked  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Government  to  organise  the  distribution 
of  coal  for  all  the  households,  instead  of  only  for  the 
co-operative  members,  yon  could  make  still  further 
economies,  could  you  not? — Well,  this  is  the  principle, 
in  my  opinion:  I  have  perhaps  been  in  a  great  part 
of  the  organisation  of  this,  so  far  as  the  ground 
covered  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the 
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cheapest    method    which    has    ever    been    found    of 
organising  the  supply  and  delivery  of  fuel. 

9272.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   If  you  were  dealing  in 
coal  alone,  would  you  effect  the  same  economy? — This 
is  coal  alone  which  I  have  been  speaking  of.     I  have 
quite  sufficient  with  the  coal  department,  dealing  with 
a    department    of    this   size,    without    dealing    with 
articles  of  any  other  kind,  especially  in  our  institution 
which  is  the  largest  trading  concern  in  the  world. 

9273.  My    point    is    with    regard    to    the    dividend 
which  you   return  to  the   buyer ;   that   is  dependent 
not  only  upon  your  profit  upon  coal,   but  upon   all 
other  articles  you  sell,  is  it  not? — The  dividend,  of 
course,  is  received  from  the  retail  co-operative  socie- 


ties. I  may  say  that  the  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  has  a  small  dividend  which  it  pays  to  its  retail 
societies. 

9274.  But  it  is  a  dividend  which  depends  upon  the 
whole  transactions  of  the  society  and  not  in  this  case 
upon  the  coal  alone? — Exactly. 

9275.  If  you  returned  a  dividend  to  the  coal  buyer 
upon   his   coal   and    upon   the   result  of   your   trans- 
actions in  coal,  would  that  be  as  high  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time? — Higher  in  some  cases.     I  have  already 
told  Mr.  Webb  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  higher. 

9276.  Do    you    think    it    would    be   higher    if    they 
dealt  in  nothing  but  coal? — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

9277.  But  in  this  case  not?— Exactly 


(The  witness  ivithdrew.) 
Mr.  VERNON  HARTSHORN,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


9278.  I   believe  you   are   a   Member  of   Parliament 
and    Miners'     Agent    of    the    South    Wales    Miners' 
Federation  ? — Yes. 

9279.  The    way    I    propose   to    examine   you    is   to 
read  the  precis  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
give  us  and  then  ask  you  to  add  to  it  such  remarks 
as  you  think  you  ought  to   add.     You, say   in  your 
proof :    "  The   advance  of   wages  of   30   per   cent,    is 
not  asked  merely  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
It  is  asked  for  because  of  the  resolve  of  the  miners 
that  their  pre-war  standard  of  life  shall  be  raised.  The 
opinion  that  an   advance  of  50  per  cent,   should   be 
asked  for  was  strdngly  entertained  at  the  Southp'ort 
Conference.     The  30   per   cent,    represents  the  mini- 
mum that  will  satisfy  the  miners  in  their  desire  for 
a  higher  standard  of  life  than  that  which  they  had 
in   1914. 

"  The  necessity  of  meeting  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  (which  the  Ministry  »f  Labour  now  puts, 
February,  1919,  at  120  per  cent,  above  the  level  of 
July,  1914),  enters  into  the  demand.  The  total 
increase  of  wages  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
averaged  over  all  the  districts  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  now  stands  at  78  per  cent. 
This  means  that  an  advance  of  42  per  cent,  on  pre- 
war wages  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  miners 
to  the  position  of  1914. 

"But  even  supposing  the  miners'  wages  had  risen 
further,  or  the  cost  of  living  had  not  risen  so  high, 
supposing  the  Government  offer  of  Is.  (roughly  equiva- 
lent to  10  per  cent.)  had  restored  the  miners  to  their 
pre-war  position,  this  would  leave  20  per  cent,  as 
the  miners'  demand,  which  would  be  a  very  moderate 
rise  when  the  whole  conditions  of  the  miner's  life  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Further,  if  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson's  figures  be  taken,  it  would  show  that  the 
profits  of  the  coal  industry  had  risen  from  a  pre-war 
average  of  £13,000,000  to  a  rate  of  £39,000,000  for 
quarter  ended  September,  1918,  while  the  miners' 
average  income  had  risen  from  £82  to  £169  in  the 
same  period.  This  would  mean  that  profits  had  been 
trebled,  while  wages  had  little  more  than  doubled. 
But  the  Federation  figures  show  78  per  cent,  and  not 
105  per  cent. 

"  The  arguments  for  this  advance,  based  mainly 
on  the  desire  of  the  miners  for  a  higlier  standard  of 
life,  but  partly  on  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  living  increase,  the  detailed  figures  of  advances  in 
each  district  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  together 
with  special  illustrations  from  the  largest  of  the  coal- 
fields, will  form  part  of  the  evidence." 

Now  will  you  kindly  tell  us  your  view? — I  think 
you  will  gather  from  the  precis  that  such  figures  as 
I  hand  in  will  aim  at  placing  before  the  Commission 
what  the  miners  regard  as  representing  their  pre-war 
standard  of  existence  and  also  the  extent  to  which 
that  standard  has  been  maintained  during  the  war. 
As  I  say  there,  even  if  such  figures  as  I  put  in  prove 
to  be  inaccurate,  and  even  if  the  other  side  can  prove 
that  on  the  question  of  the  standard  of  living,  or 
the  cost  of  living,  wages  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  cost,  yet  the  miners  still  say  that  the 
pre-war  standard  of  living  was  so  inadequate  that 
they  must  insist  upon  a  substantial  advance  in  wages. 

_  I  think  in  considering  this  demand  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  miner's  life  and  the  nature  of  his 
employment  must  be  taken  into  account.  Tf  you 
take  the  ordinary  working  day  of  any  miner  (I  have 


in  mind  a  representative  case  in  my  own  district), 
the  colliery  starts  winding  coal  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  men  have  to  be  down  somewhere 
between  6  and  7  o'clock — say  an  average  of  half  past 
six.  They  come  up  between  3  and  4 — say  an  average 
of  half  past  three.  So  that  we  get  the  miner  in 
his  pit  clothes  from  about  5  in  the  morning  until, 
say,  half  past  three  when  he  ascends  the  pit,  and  by 
the  time  he  gets  home  and  has  his  food  and  a  bath 
and  gets  out  of  his  pit  clothes  again,  it  is  half  past 
four.  Of  course,  I  think  that  a  miner  is  at  work 
all  the  time  he  is  in  his  pit  clothes.  A  man  has  to 
leave  his  bed  in  the  cold  winter  mornings  and  come 
down  into  a  cheerless  kitchen  without  any  fire.  He 
cannot  take  his  clothes  up  to  his  bedroom,  but  he 
has  to  come  down  to  change,  and  the  moment  he  gets 
his  pit  clothes  on  he  cannot  move  from  chair  to  chair 
or  room  to  room.  Every  movement  he  makes  leaves 
its  mark,  and  it  is  the  same  when  he  comes  home. 
You  have  had  some  evidence  on  the  matter  I  have 
noticed  during  the  day,  and  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
you  for  any  length  of  time  on  this  position.  Then, 
of  course,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  collier's 
work  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  dark- 
ness. I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter  months  a  miner  never  gets  more  than 
one  or  two  hours  of  daylight  on  any  day  except 
Sunday.  I  know  from  personal  experience,  having 
worked  at  the  coal  face  myself  for  about  12  years, 
that  it  is  a  very  arduous  occupation  and  very 
laborious.  I  know  when  I  was  a  growing  lad  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  for  me,  after  I  got  home 
in  the  night  and  after  getting  my  fowl,  to  lie  down 
on  the  hearthstone  in  front  of  the  fire,  feeling  too 
tired  and  stiff  and  lifeless  to  get  a  bath  and  rest. 
In  the  morning,  when  I  was  hauled  out  of  bed,  1 
felt  it  was  like  going  to  the  gallows  to  get  up  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  the  common  experience  of  the 
miner,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 
Then  I  would  just  say  also  that  it  is  a  very 
hazardous  calling.  I  do  not  think  the  public  fully 
realise  that  one  out  of  every  six  or  stven — certainly 
one  in  every  seven— of  all  the  men  and  boys  employed 
in  the  industry,  surface  and  underground,  every 
year  get  injured  to  an  extent  that  renders  them  idle 
for  nt  least  seven  days,  and  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  them,  of  course,  are  rendered  idle  for  a  much 
longer  period,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  I  think  about  four  men 
are  killed  in  the  mining  industry  every  '24  hours,  Sun- 
days and  weekdays.  This  is  an  occupation  in  which 
men  are  blown  to  pieces.  Only  recently  T  had  to  deal 
with  a  compensation  claim  for  two  yo  ing  men,  the 
only  sons  of  parents,  who  were  both  killed 
instantantaneously  in  one  of  the  collieries  in  mv 
district.  That  probably  is  not  a  thing  that  often 
happens,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unique,  and  every 
miners'  agent  has  that  experience.  Uh<m  we  get  ex- 
plosions, it  is  no  uncommon  thing  M>  get  four  or  five 
or  six  di.Hd  Dion  laid  out  in  the  same  house.  I  have 

seen    a  father,    a   son-in-law,    and    four    sons six   of 

thorn  who  all  left  the  house  hale  and  hearty  in  the 
morning,  brought  back  in  the  evening  charred 
corpses,  and  no  one  left  in  the  home  but  the  two 
widows,  the  mother  and  daughter.  In  the  mining 
industry  the  casualties  are  more  like  those  of  the 
battlefield  than  anything  else.  The  only  difference 
between  the  soldier  and  the. miner  is  that  the  miner 
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can  never  ask  for  an  armistice.  lie  cannot  even 
treat  for  terms  of  surrender.  'Ihe  casualties  go  on 
•very  day. 

Now  what  the  miners  say  is  this:  Having  regard 
to  the  arduous  and  hazardous  and  unpleasant  nature 
of  their  calling,  they  c.in-ulcr  that  they  are  rendering 
a  useful  service  wnicli  places  the  public  under  an 
cbbgation  to  ensure  to  them  a  decent  civilised  exis.- 
ence  in  return  for  those  services.  1  think  you  may- 
take  it  that  the  miners  will  no  longer  consent  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  hands  whose  chiet  function  is  to  pro- 
. 'roots  for  idle  shareholders.  They  will  insist  upon 
being  regarded  aa  useful  public  servant*,  and  to  be 
treated  as  such.  1  think  in  that  respect,  or  on  this 
point,  1  might  just  say  that  whatever  i«  done  in  the 
matter  of  an  advance  in  wage,  ot  a  reduction  of 
hours,  at  the  present  time,  resulting  from  this  in- 
quiry, unless  the  mines  become  Sta-c  owned  we  shall 
certainly  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  the  mining 
industry.  I  think  State  ownership  ot  the  mines  has 
become  inevitable.  At  the  present  inuc  the  miners 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the)  are  prepared 
to  treat  and  deal  fairly  and  to  recognise  all  the  in- 
terests that  have  grown  up  in  the  indmtry.  But  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that,  unices  the  demand  for 
State  ownership  is  conceded  at  the  j  resent  tun.. 
Syndicalism,  or,  if  yon  like,  BoUh  ;vikt«m,  will  take 
the  place  of  the  demand  being  put  forward  by  the 
miners  at  the  present  time.  Now  none  of  us  want 
that.  I  am  sure  everyone  representing  the  i 
in  the  capacity  of  leaden,  at  any  rate,  is  anxious 
that  the  change  shall  take  place  without  any  unfair- 
ness to  any  of  the  interests  that  have  been  developed 
in  the  industry.  Of  course  we  qui^e  realise  what  we 
always  say  about  the  profiteering  of  the  colliery 
owners,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  devoted  their  money  and  genius  aud  experience 
in  a  sense  to  the  service  of  the  couxmunity,  the  same 
as  a  miner  has.  A  large  number  of  them  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  it  on  the  nn.lcr.tanding  that 
the  State  would  treat  it  as  a  proper  investment,  and 
wv  do  not  want  to  alter  that.  We  want  thorn  to  be 
fairly  treated.  But  I  think  I  ait  onlv  stating  an 
actual  fact  when  I  say  that,  if  this  is  not  conceded 
at  the  present  time,  a*  movement  r.  ill  develop  among 
the  miners  which  will  take  a  different  form  from  that 
of  nationalisation.  I  assume  ..hat  colliery  owners, 
on  the  other  side,  know  exactly  whit  I  am  referring 
to.  They  have  experience  of  its  development  in  each 
of  the  coalfields  to-day,  and  I  tn-nk  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest*  ot  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  industry  that  a  real  and  determined 
effort  should  be  made  to  put  the  mioing  industry  on 
a  basis  of  State  ownership.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
desire  to  say  more  than  that  at  the  moment  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  aspect  of  things. 

On  the  question  of  wages  I  intend  to  put  in  figures 
in  a  minute  or  two,  which  I  shall  be  able  to  i 
to  show  that  the  average  earning*  .f  all  undet ground 
workers  over  21  years  of  age  in  the  .--outh  Wales  coal- 
field at  the  outbreak  of  war  weni  about  37s.  9d.  a 
week. 

0380.  Jtfr.  Arthur  Balfour : .  Including  hewers?— 
Yes,  all  underground  workers,  and,  with  the  inclusion 
of  surfacemen.  I  have  estimated  it  would  be  about 
3fls.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  men  in  South  Wale* 
as  an  average,  36s.  would  have  been  about  their  pro- 
war  earnings.  I  think  I  shall  be  sole  to  prove  that 
oven  that  standard  has  not  been  maintained  during 
the  war,  but  before  going  on  to  ibal  I  should  like 
to  say  that  this  is  not  a  new  movmteiu  among  the 
miners.  It  is  not  that  the  miners  realised  now  that 
they  bad  not  a  propt-r  utandsrd  of  -xiftenre  before 
the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  )  'I  i  a  tremendous 
mil  i  annul  was  developing  in  tho  >  ->;ir  world  for  an 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  e\nl»nre,  then  preva- 
lent.  For  the  firnt  time  in  the  hi.4.o.y  01  the  mining 
movement  all  onr  agreement*  w>re  terminal 
1915.  Scotland.  Wales  and  different  parts  of  Kng- 
land  had  been  making  general  wage  agreement- 
each  overlapping  '  nnd  1916  was  the  first 

date  upon  which  they  were  all  coming  to  an  »nd 
tlMithsr  It  was  «h*  «r»t  time  when  it  wan  poaftible 
f'.r  the  Miners'  Fedora-  -at  Britain,  an  such. 

to  take  concerted  action  with  a.  view  to  getting  new 


general    agreements.     They    also    arranged    with    the 
railway  men  ami  the  transport  workers  tliat  a  common 
programme  should  be  agreed  upon  aiid  common  action 
taken,    it    necessary,    in    order    to    secure    »    higher 
standard    of    living.     Then    the  war   broke   out    and 
immediately  the  miners  dropped  their  movement.     It 
was  not  that  they  needed  to  have  done  it,  because  it 
ever  there  was  a  time  111  the  history  of  the  country 
when  the  miners  had  power  and  could  have  enforced 
their   demands,    it   was    during   the  war.     I   do    not 
know    whether    it  is  generally    known    that    miners' 
wages   in  the  past  have  always  depended   upon   the 
selling  prices  realised  in  the  market.    We  have  had  au 
audit  of  the  coalowners'  books,  and  when  it  has  been 
ascertained  what  the  average  selling   price   was  our 
wage  was  determined  thereby.     If   the  price  of  coal 
had  gone  up,  wages  followed ;  if  the  price  of  coal  went 
down,  then  the  wages  went  down.     It  was  all  to  our 
advantage,  if  we  looked  at  matters  from  a  selfish  point 
point  of  view,  to  get  as  high  a  price  for  coal  as  pos- 
sible;  but  the  first  thing  the   Welsh   miners  did,   or 
then    leaders    did,    at   the  outbreak    of   war    was    to 
appeal  to  the  coalownen*  of  Wales  not  to  raise  prices 
during   the   war.     We  told   them,    "  if   you  will    not 
raise  prices  we  wjll  not  ask   for  increases  of   wages. 
Let  us  realise  we  are  in  this  all  together  and  do  not 
let  us  take  advantage  of   the  situation  in  order  to 
depress  the  position  of   those   not  so  favourably   cir- 
cumstanced,    and  they  agreed  to  do  that.     Just  about 
that  time  the  Admiralty  had  asked  the  Welsh  coal- 
miners  to  work  on   Sundays,   a  thing  unheard  of  in 
the  Welsh  coalfield,  and  to  go  and  cut  coal  on  Sundays. 
But  we  agreed  to  do  it.     We  asked  the  colliery  owners 
if   we  worked   on    Sundays   to   give   us   double   time. 
They  said:    "  It  does  not  come  very  well  to  ask  for 
double  time  with  one  breath  and  with  the  other  a*k 
M-.  not  to  put  up  the  price  of  coal."    Then  we  said: 
'i    u  shall  not  have  that  excuse,"  and  we  agreed  to 
work  on  Sundays  at  ordinary  time,  without  anything 
extra  beyond  what  is  ordinary  time  and  one-third.     I 
say  that  to  show  that  we  were  not  only  prepared  to 
allow    our    movement    for   an    improved   standard   of 
living  to  stand  in  abeyance,  but  we  were  prepared  to 
do  what  we  could  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  gelling 
price  of  coal  in  the  interests  of  the  community.     Of 
coarse,  the  miners  know  and  the  leaders  know  that 
we  could    have   exploited    the   war    position   had    we 
But  from  the  outbreak  of  war  until  now, 
•,l\  South  Wales,  but  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great    Britain    has    laid    down    this   proposition    and 
adhered  to  it,  that  the  Federation  could  not  justify 
the  use  of  its  power  for  improving  its  pre-war  position 
during   the   war.     We   could   justify    tho  use  of  the 
power  to  maintain  that  standard  and  to  get  increases 
in  wages  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
but  beyond  that  we  said  the  power  must  not  be  used. 
No  one,  I  may  say,  has  more  distinctly  insisted  upon 
that  in  all  the  conferences  that  have  liven  held  during 
the    vai     tli. in    our    President,     Mr.    Senillie.       But, 
although  that  has  IN-.-M    the  cane  during  the  war,  it 
is  only  right  I  sbouM  >  i y  that   tin    miners  are  deter- 
mined   now  JQ    get    very    siih-tuntiul    improvement*. 
U  hen  tMs.  jnaftter  came  up  for  di--»--i«ii   before  the 
itive— wo  had  it  under  discussion  several  times 
with   the   National    Executive— we   had    demands    in 
from    nearly  every   coalfield  in  the  kingdom,    and    I 
think  there  wan  not  r.ne  of  the  demands  for  loss  than 
"iO  p«-r  cent,  advanc;).     We  went  into  the  matter.     We 
knew  that  already  it  had  been  .|. •••;•!•  «1  by  conference 
that  we  must  go  in  fcr  the  6-hour  condition  and  we 
camo  to  a  conclntion,  I  might  say   th.it   ev.-n   in  tho 
Executive  it  was  only   by  a   majority,    and    we  W.-IM 
not  agreed  ujmn  i1,  and  there  w?re  strong  feelings  ir 
the  Executive  that  we  ougl:;  :.r.  p>>  for  more ;  but  we 
agreed  to  go  for  30  per  rent,  and  put  that  before  the 
Conforenoo,  and  it  waa  very  difficult  to  get  our  South- 
port  National  Conference  to  agree  to  the  30  per  r.>nt 
w  •  are  asking  for,  and  they  awpti-l  only  on  the  dear 
understanding    that  so    far   a»    tho    Federation    are 
concerned  it  must  be  regarded  ait  irreducible.     That 
U   clearly   the  position   the    miners  take  up.      I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  on  this — if  the  miners  get  nil  they 
ask  for  us  to  wages  and  hours,  they  will  have  still  an 
existence  which  very  few  oiitxidp  mining  circles  would 
inge   with   them.       Of   conrv.    the  miners  say: 
"  We  are  serving   the   community    and    rendering   a 
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useful  bervice.  If  we  cannot  get  a  better  existence 
than  we  have  had  up  to  now,  we  will  change  jobs  and 
let  some  of  the  others  do  coal  getting  and  we  will  go 
and  do  something  else."  I  think  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  will  not  do  the  job  any  longer 
on  the  old  terms. 

Having  made  those  few  observations  I  propose  to 
hand  in  the  figures.* 

9281.  Chairman:    Will  you  draw  attention   to  the 
first  table,  which  is  headed  "  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain,"    and  which   is  a  statement  showing 
percentage  advance  received  by  each  coalfield  in  addi- 
tion to  the  war  wage? — Yes. 

9282.  Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:    From    what    date    is 
this?— 1914. 

9283.  The  end  of  1914?— It  is  at  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

9284.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Is  this  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day? — Yes.     Now  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter 
to  understand  or  decide  what  actual  wage  the  miners 
have  received.     Up  to  September,   1917,   all  our  ad- 
vances were  given  on  a  percentage  basis.     Had  that 
continued   it   would   have  been  a   very   easy   matter 
for   anyone   to  say  what  was   the   exact   amount  of 
percentage   advance  obtained    by    any    coalfield.     Up 
to  that  date  South  Wales  had  received  46  per  cent. 
That  is  on  their  total  pre-war  wages.     Durham  had 
received  35-550  per  cent.,  Yorkshire  32-32  per  cent., 
Scotland  43  per  cent.,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  32-32 
per  cent.,   Mildand  Federation  32-45  per  cent.,   and 
Northumberland   46-77.     I    do    not   know   whether   I 
need  read  all  these. 

9285.  Chairman:    I  think    we  appreciate    them? — 
Those  were  the  precentage  advances.     Now  you  will 
see  in  each  coalfield  there  are  3s.  in  addition  to  that. 

9286.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    Per   adult? — 3s.    a  day 
for  all  persons  above  16  years  of  age.    You  will  see  at 
once  that  a  lad  of  16  with  a  wage  of  3s.  pre-war  who 
has  had  3s.  added  to  that  has  received  100  per  cent. 
He  got  46  on  the  percentage  basis,  and  that  flat  rate 
represents  100   per   cent,    to  him.     A   man   who  was 
getting  5s.  a  day  pre-war  has  had  46  per  cent.,  but 
the  3s.  represents  to  him  60  per  cent.,  so  that  he  will 
have  had    106   per   cent.     A   man   who   was   getting 
10s.   a  day  will  have  had   30  per  cent.,   which,  plus 
the  46  per  cent.,   is  76  per  cent.     |\  man  getting  a 
pound  a  day  will  have  had  15  per  cent.,  and  a  man 
getting  30s.  a  day  will  have  had   10  per  cent.       In 
order  to  find  what  the  actual  advance  in  wages  this 
89.  represents  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  average 
earnings  of  the  men  in  each  coalfield,  and  when  you 
know  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  coalfield 
you  can  determine  what  is  the  average  advance  which 
that  3s.  represents.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  draw 
attention  to  there. 

Now  I  propose  to  hand  in  figures  to  show  what 
that  represents  in  South  Wales  (handing  documents). 
Will  you  look  at  the  sheets  marked  5  and  6,  which  are 
the  last  two,  and  will  you  take  No.  6  first?  You 
will  observe  the  class  is  given,  as  timbermen,  rippers, 
assistant  timbermen,  assistant  rippers,  and  so  on, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet.  Then  you  have 
the  rates,  under  2s.  10d.,  and  so  on  up  to  8s.  and 
over.  Then  you  find  in  this  statement  the  number 
of  men  on  each  of  these  rates.  You  will  see  I  have 
drawn  a  number  of  thick  black  lines,  and  that  shows 
the  position  in  1912. 

9287.  Mr.  Arthur  'Balfour:  This  is  in  Wales? — Yes. 

9288.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    Are  these   the   figures 
got    out    for   the    minimum    wage? — Yes,    they    are 
figures  which  I  will  explain.     These  were  the  figures 
taken  from  the  colliery  owners'  books  in  1912. 

9289.  By  the  coalowners? — Yes,  by  the  ooalowners, 
and  a  copy  of  them  was  supplied  to  us.     The  returns 
from  each  colliery   were  supplied    to   us.     We    spent 
ten  weeks  in  arbitration  upon  these  figures,  because 
it  is  upon  these  figures  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
based.     We  spent  ten  weeks  in  ascertaining  whether 
these  figures  represented  the  whole   of  the  wages  in 
the  Welsh  coalfield.     It  was  all  to  our  advantage  to 
prove  that  these  wages  were  too  low,  and  to  get  them 
higher  if  we  could,   because  the  chairman,   in  fixing 
the  minimum,  must  have  regard  to  the  average,  and 


if  we  could  have  raised  these  rates  we  could  have 
done  it.  But  after  ten  weeks  this  is  the  result. 
Now,  the  minimum  wage  raised  all  those  to  the  left 
of  the  red  line,  and  you  will  see  under  timbermen 
there  were  2,603  under  6s.  a  day.  Now,  all  those 
were  brought  up  to  6s.  6d.  In  the  same  manner 
there  were  721  rippers  under  6s.  There  were  2,812 
assistant  timbermen  under  5s.  Now,  all  I  want  to 
say  in  .addition  to  this  sheet  is  this :  that  from  1912 
to  1914  two  things  happened.  One  was  the  raising 
of  these  rates  which  are  to  the  left  of  the  line  up  to 
the  minimum  rates.  The  other  thing  was  an  advance 
in  wages  of  6f  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  actual 
figures  on  this  sheet.  That  is  all  that  took  place. 
These  rates  are  the  same  now  as  then  with  the  exeoep- 
tion  of  the  percentage  change  which  has  taken  place 
and  the  3s.  war  wage,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
alterations,  which  I  will  mention  later  on. 

9290.  Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:     These    are    the    per- 
centages of  advance  which  you  have  just  read? — Yes. 

9291.  And  they    apply   now? — No.     There   is  some- 
thing between  now  and  the  war  which  I  will  come  to 
in  a  minute.     Now  will  you  look  at  sheet  No.  5  where 
you  will   see   exactly   the   same  information    for  the 
piecework  colliers?     I  have  drawn  the  red  line  where 
the  minimum  wage  was  fixed  there.     If  you  will  ob- 
serve, there  are  21,792  men  who  were  under  7s.  a  day ; 
they  were  between  6s.  9d.  and  7s..  and  I  am  taking 
that  at   6s.   lO^d.     The   independent  Chairman  fixed 
the  minimum  at  6s.  lO^d.  for  colliers,  so  that  all  those 
men   have  been   raised.     Now  with  reference  to  the 
other  earnings   the  men  working  on   the   same  price 
lists  are  paid  the  same  rates.     If  they  do  the  same 
work  they  will  earn  the  same  money,  the  only  differ- 
ence with  them  being  that  those  above  the  red  line 
could  not  be  paid  less  than  6s.  lO^d.     Now  if  you  go 
back  to  1  and  2,  you  will  see  what  I  have  done  there 
is  to    show    21,792   at  6s.   lO^d.     That  is   the    actual 
colliers   on    the   minimum   in   1912.     Since   then   and 
before  the  war  they  got  6f  per  cent.,  bringing  them 
up  to  7s.  4d.     Their  present  rate  is  13s.  8-56d.     That  is 
an  advance  of  87  per  cent.     That  is  their  46  per  cent, 
that  they  have  received  under  the  percentage  basis, 
and  those  men  have  received  41  per  cent,  on  the  3s. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  That  is  the  3s.  represents  41 
per  ceut.  to  those  men? — Yes.  The  3s.  war  wag*« 
represents  41  per  cent,  to  those  men. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  just  wanted  to  be  clear  on 
that. 

The  Witness :  Now  as  the  wage  of  the  men  goes  up 
the  percentage  advance  goes  down  in  the  nature  ot 
things  until  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  the 
colliers  getting  the  highest  wages  before  the  war  have 
received  only  55-3  per  cent.  That  is  46  per  cent,  by 
percentages,  and  the  3s.  represents  to  them  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  average  for  all  the  colliers, 
63,223  colliers,  works  out  at  78-3  per  cent. 

9292.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  There  is  just  one  figure 
in  the  first  column,  the  number  of  colliers.     To  which 
vear  do  those  numbers  refer? — -1912. 

9293.  They  do  not  refer  to  1919  at  all  ? — Yes. 

9294.  You  cannot  bring  the  same  number   into  the 
same  category? — What  I  am  putting  is  21,792  in  1912 
were  getting  less  than  6s.  lOjd.  a  day,  and  they  are 
working  to-day  on  the  same  price  lists.     If  they  are 
working  under  similar   conditions  and   do  the  same 
amount  of  work  they  will  get  the  same  wage  except 
they  cannot  get  less  than  6s.  lO^d. 

9295.  There  may  not  be  the  same  number  of  men 
working? — There  may  be  that   point,  but   I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  this  is  the  very  position  of  the 
coalfield  to  date. 

9296.  I  only  just  wanted  to  see  what  the  position 
was? — Yes.     I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  put  ques- 
tions.    If  you  will  turn  to  page  2,  you  will  see  I  have 
worked   out  the   day  men   in  the  same  way,   having 
taken   from  sheet  6   all  the  day  men's   rate  in  1912, 
having  added  to  them  6  ^   for  1914,  the  pre-war  rate, 
and   showing  what  advance  they  have   obtained,  and 
the  average  for  the  day  wage  men  is  94  per  cent. 

9297.  Mr.    Arthur  Balfour:    Again    including    war 
wage  ? — Yes. 

9298.  But  it  does  not  say  so? — What  1  am  putting 
is  that   that   1919  column  which  shows  the  wage   in 
1919  includes  the  war  wage. 


*  See  Appendix  30. 
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9299.  I  wanted  to  be  quite  clear  because  it  is  rather 
important:' — Yea.     You   will    see   in    1914    they    were 
getting  5s.  4d.     No  wthey  are  getting  10s.  9£d.    That 
is  102  per  cent.     That  ia  for  those  on  the  lowest  rates, 
but  as  we  go  down  they  do  not  get  m  >,e  than  80-9  per 
cent,  in  the  end  and  the  average  is  94  per  cent.,  so 
that  we  get  for  the  piecework  colliers  an  increase  of 

:«ar  cent,  and  for  the  average  day  men  94  per 
cent.  That  is  what  the  percentage  on  the  war  wage 
really  amounts  to.  Now  will  you  look  at  page  3? 

9300.  J/>.   Itobert    .Smillie :    The  difference  in    per- 
centage now  between  the  pieceworker  and  dayworker 
is  caused  by  the  3s.  flat  rate? — Yes.     The  day  wage 
men  have  s  lower  wage,  and  therefore  they  have  a 
higher  percentage  advance. 

9301.  Chairman:  Y'ou  were  coming  on  to  page  3?— 
Yes.     Now  I  want  to  repeat  a  statement  here  that  I 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  wish  to  make 
it  with  the  figures  before  me.     I  hsve  found  a  lot  of 
people  denying  the  statement  I  made.     I  would  like 
to  make  it  now  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Williams,  who 
knows  ss  much  about  this  business  as  I  do.     I  think 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  am  basing  all  my  calcu- 
lations on  five  days  a  week.     I  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  the  pre-war  wages 
of  the  day  wage  men  in  South  Wales  were  analysed 
as   follows.     There   were  21,693  who  got  sn   sverage 
weekly  wsge  of  £1  6s.  8d.     There  were  11,300  whose 
average  wage  was  5s.   10-9d    and  their  weekly  wage 
was    £1    9s.   6d.     There    r-re    22,717    whose    weekly 
sverage  was  £1  lls.  lOd.     That  was  over  80  per  cent, 
of   the   dsy   wsge  earners   getting   less   thsn   32s.    s 
week.     There  were  only  12,283  above  32s.,  snd  there 
w«w   onlv   shoot   1,200  out   of   the   total   of    nesrlv 
80,000  who  got  over  £2  s  week ;  snd  the  average  ) 
work    out   at    6s.    2d.    per    day,    or    an    average   of 
£1    10s.    lOd.   per    week.     Now    with   regard    to   the 
pieceworkers  there  were  21.792  with  an  average. of 
£1  16s.  8d.  per  week,  10.519  with  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  £1   19s.  3d.,   12,886  with  a   weekly  wage  of 
£3  6s.  5d.,  and  10,972  with  sn  average  weekly  wage 
of   £2   12s.    lOd.     That  accounts   for  about  88-8   per 
cent,  of  the  total.     There  were  only  216  men  out  <  f 
the  63,000  piecework  miners  who  were  earning  more 
than  a  pound  a  day.     The  figures  are  before  you   <n<l 
csn  be  seen.     They  are  taken  from  the  coal  owners' 
books,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  them  at 
all.    The  average  works  out  at  9s.  0-6d.  per  day. 

0802.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  The  highest  figure  yon 
gave  is  10,072  st  10s.  6d.  Then  you  ssy  there  were 
216  esrning  more  thsn  a  pound  a  dsv.  How  many 
were  there  between  the  10s.  6d.  and  tho  one  pound? 
hsve  88-8  per  cent,  included  in  thst.  Then 
yon  hsve  11-2  per  cent,  to  account  .'or. 

0808.  Mr  Herbert  Smith:  I,  this  £2  5s.  per  week 
before  stoppages? — Yes. 

0804.  The  stoppages  are  taken  out  of  that? — Yev 
thst  is  right. 

0806.  Explosives?— No,    not   explosives.  . 

0306.  Tools?— Yes,  tools. 

0307.  .Vr.   R-.l-ert  Smillie  :  But  explosives  would  be 
used? — Yes,   except   in   the  case   of   minimum   wage 
men.    They    would    get   their    minimum    apart   from 
explosives. 

0808.  Mr.  Evan  William.' :  In  the  majority  of  cates 
the  companies  supply  the  powder? — In  the  steam  coal 
we  do  not'  use  much  powder.     I  think . 
vary  at  the  different  collieries  on  that  point. 


The  average  for  all  the  underground  workmen  under 
ars  of  age  was  7s.  6'6d.  per  day  or  an  average 
of  £1  17s.  9d.  per  week.  The  present  wage,  aa  you 
will  see  from  (1)  and  (2).  of  day  wage  men  -is  an 
average  of  lls.  0-6d.  per  day  or  94  per  cent.,  and 
the  colliers  16s.  l-7d.,  or  an  average  of  78-3  per  cent., 
and  the  general  average  increase  in  the  wages  during 
the  war  for  all  mine  workers  in  South  Wales  works 
out  at  86-4  per  cent.  Now  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  look  at  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  figures  to  see  to  what 
-  his  figures  and  mine  are  in  agreement  as  to 
1914.  Yon  wfll  see  that  he  givea  all  underground 
labour  totals,  all  surface  labour  totals,  and  tho  aver- 
age. I  give  the  average  for  all  underground  work- 
men at  7s.  6-6d. ;  he  gives  it  at  7s.  8'2d.— only  s 
diftVrpnoe  of  I  J.I.  Wween  us— although  I  have 
worked  it  out  from  the  data  supplied  in  in  1 
•  •  g  the  percentages  and  bringing  about  the 


changes  wrought  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  which 
comes  to  the  same  average  within  IJd. ;  and  he  gives 
for  all  adult  labour,  surface  and  underground, 
7s.  3-77d.;  that  is  £1  16s.  3d.  I  estimate  it  at 
£1  16s.  in  my  statement.  That  really  represents  the 
wage  business.  .  I  have  only  one  other  figure  to  deal 
with,  but  what  I  want  to  emphasise  now  is  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  show,  and  1  hope  I  hare  suc- 
ceeded, that  if  you  want  to  know  the  actual  advance 
that  has  taken  place  you  must  find  out  the  average 
wage  of  the  coalfield  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the 
3s.  represents,  and  then  find  out  the  percentage 
advances  which  have  taken  place  during  the  war  in 
the  respective  coalfields.  Now  a  friend  of  mine,  one 
of  the  Executive,  after  making  very  elaborate  calcu- 
lations, came  to  this  conclusion,  that*  what  is  called 
the  day  wage  rate  of  colliers  represented  the  average, 
and  he  has  worked  out  on  that  basis  what  advance 
has  been  secured  to  each  coalfield,  assuming  that  to 
be  the  average ;  and  he  has  placed  tho  average  down 
here,  as  you  will  see,  for  South  Wales  at  7s.  4d., 
Durham  7s.  OJd.,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down ;  and 
in  the  right  hand  corner  he  gives  the  percentage 
advance  for  each  coalfield,  and  it  works  out  it  an 
average  of  77'8.  In  looking  through  Mr.  Fmlny 
Gibson's  returns.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  those 
are  almost  exact.  For  instance,  Scotland  is  given 
as  7s.  l-83d. ;  it  is  given  here  as  7s.  Of  course  that 
would  only  make  a  very  trifling  difference  in  the 
percentage  increase.  I  cannot  go  through  them  all 
because  they  are  mixed  up  a  bit.  We  have  Midland 
Federation  and  we  have  Bristol,  which  is  given  as 
4s.  Hid.  by  me,  and  the  owners  give  it  as  5s.  0-2d. ; 
Forest  of  Dean  6s.  5d.,  the  owners  5s.  7Jd. ;  Somerset 
4s.  lljd-i  and  they  have  4s.  ll-86d.  Yorkshire  is 
together  with  us,  and  it  is  put  as  8s.  3d.,  and  it  is 
given  here  as  8s.  0-23d.  Cumberland  is  given  by  me 
at  7s.  OJd.,  by  the  owners  aa  6s.  ll-35d.  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  cannot  be  taken  because  there  arc 
arithmetics!  mistakes  there,  and  it  is  not  worked  out. 

9309.  Mr.  P.  W.  Cooper:   Would  you  mind  giving 
me  Durham  and  Northumberland?—!  am  coming  to 
that.     In   Monmouthshire  snd   South  Wales  we  jive 
7s.    4d.,    the    owners    7s.    3'77d.      In    Durham    .md 
Northumberland    the    figures    are    at    variance,    but, 
apart  from  those  two  coalfields,  it  is  s  remarkably  near 
calculation.    Since  I  have  had  these  owner's  sheets  in 
my  hand  I  have  gone  through  them  and  have  found 
the  actual  average  advance  in  wages  represented  on 
these  sheets,  snd  they  work  out  at  81  per  cent.     That 
is  taking  the  actual  advance  that  has  been  secured  in 
percentage. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Including  war  wage?— Yes, 
including  war  wage.  That  is  what  has  actually  taken 
place,  so  far  as  we  know  about  it.  We  get  from  here 
the  actual  wage  in  1914.  We  know  what  the  per- 
centage has  been  added  on  to  it,  we  know  what  war 
wage  ha*  been  added. 

9310.  Mr.  Frank  Hodge* :  The  basis  of  tho  calcula- 
tion  is  taken  in  1913?— I  am   pointing  to  this  sheet 
of  the  owners  now.     I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare 
that  statement,   but   I   do  not  think,   as  far   as  our 
general,  percentage  advance  ia  concerned  and  the  war 
wage,  thai  it  can  be  far  from  the  region  of  80  per 
cent.     I  think  that  is  practically  certain.     I  hope  I 
have  finished  with  the  figures  now. 

9311.  Chairman:    Is  there  anything  that  vou  desire 
to  add?— I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  I  will  leave  it 
th.-., 

9312.  .Vr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  I  thoroughly  understand 
your  figures.     I  am  neither  a  coal-owner  nor  a  collier, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  try  to  dhow  me  what 
you  rnlmlato  the  advance  of  wages  which  you  are  now 
asking  for  amount*  to  per  ton  of  coal  raised.     You  see 
it  is  vital  to  the  settlement  of  the  question? — I  think 
my  estimate  of  it  is  about  3".  Id.  a  ton. 

Chairman:  30  per  w>nt.  increase  equals  3s.  Id.  a 
ton. 

9313.  .Vr.    Herbert  Smith:    You    do   mean  3s.    Id. 
on  getting  prices? — I  mean  the  totil  cost. 

9314.  .Vr.   Jlnherf  Xmillie  :   And  the  30  per  cent?— 
Yes. 

9316.  Mr  ft.  77.  7Wn<-v:  Assuming  other  things  to 
he  the  same?— Yes.  What  I  am  taking  is  this:  You 
have  the  average  wage  in  1914  (I  am  tnking  now 
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South  Wales)  of  7s.  6'6d.  If  you  add  46  per  cent,  to 
that,  that  would  be  11s.  Id.  a  day;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  average  then  was  7s.  6d.,  46  per  cent,  has  been 
added,  because  we  are  not  asking  for  30  per  cent,  on 
our  total  wage,  we  are  asking  it  on  the  7s.  6'6d.  plus 
46  per  cent.  That  comes  to  11s.  Id.  va  day. 

9316.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  So  that  your  calculation 
is  that  a  3s.  Id.  a  day  advance  represents  the  30  per 
cent,  increase? — Yes. 

9317.  AVhat  does  that  mean  in  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  output?     Take,  if  you  like,  the  1918  output, 
which  was  230  million  tons?— Do  you  want  me  to  do 
some  arithmetic,  because  I  have  already  done  a  tre- 
mendous lot  during  the  week. 

9318.  I  want  a  picture  of  the  whole  thing  before  me. 
It    is    230   millions  tons    output  at   3s.    Id.   per  ton 
advance. 

9319.  Chairman:     It    is    so    important    that    Mr. 
Dickinson,  who  is  here,   will  give  it? — I  make  it  34 
million  pounds. 

9320.  230  million  tons  at  3s.   Id.?— No.  that  is  36 
million  pounds. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Now,  will  you  help  us  again? 
What  do  you  say  would  be  the  decrease  in  output  due 
to  the  reduction  of  hours  from  eight  to  six  on  the 
average? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to 
answer  that  question.  I  have  not  been  able  to  form 
an  estimate  myself  at  all. 

9321.  We  are  in  an   extreme  difficulty  because  we 
must  form  an  estimate  before  we  come  to  a  decision. 
I  wish  you  would  help  us  with  yr.ir  experience ?— I 
think  so  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
altered    hour    system    is    put   into    operation,    what 
changes  take  place,  and  whether  there  would  be  any 
changes.     Take,  for  instance,  the  standing  charges,  if 
you  can  maintain  your  output.     Ev-in  though  you  get 
an  increase  in  your  wage  bill,  your  standing  charges 
would  be  the  same  per  ton  if  you  can  maintain  your 
output. 

9322.  Maintain  what   output — the   1918  output?— 
Yes.     You  would  not  have  any  increase  (if  you  main- 
tain your  output)  per  ton  as  far  as  standing  charges 
are  concerned,  whereas  if  you  had  a  reduction  in  your 
output  the  standing  charges  would  go  up,  and  what  I 
am  putting  is,  unless  we  know  whether  the  output  is 
to  be  maintained,   you  cannot  tell  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  an  increase  on  that  to  start  with. 

9323.  You  would    agree   with   me  that   you    might 
maintain  your  output,  but  you  might  materially  raise 
your  cost  by  having  to  put  more  men  into  the  mine 
to  do  it? — That  is  possible. 

9324.  Will  you   assume  that  there  would  be  a  de- 
crease of  output  of   10  per  cent.  ? — I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  there  is  any  decrease  at  all  in  the  total  out- 
put.    I  think  there  will  probably  be  a  reduction  per 
man  per  day. 

9325.  Of  course,  that  would  raise  the  cost? — I  think 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  there  will  be  some  in- 
crease ;  I  cannot  estimate  it  at  all. 

9326.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  the  exact  figure 
is    that   1914    had    an   output    of   265    millior     tons, 
whereas   1918  had  230  million   tons.     Would  you  go 
back  to  the  265  million  tons  or  the  230  million  tons  of 
1918? — I    do   not  see   any  reason    why   the   industry 
should  not  produce  its  heaviest  output  yet. 

9327.  And  the  265  millions  tons  in  1914?— Yes. 

9328.  1913  was  287  million  tons?— I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should   not  maintain  that  output  as 
soon  as  the  collieries  develop  after  the  war.     During 
the  war  there  has  been  a  curtailment  in  development. 

9329.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  putting  more  people 
into  the  mine  to  do  it? — Yes. 

9330.  That  makes  an  additional  cost 

Mr  Frank  Hodges :   Not  necessarily  more  than  you 
had  in  1914,  because  there  is  a  deficit  now  of  123,000. 

9331.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:   What  we  want  to  try 
to  find  out  is  what  will  be  the  rsduction? — I  think 
you  can  depend  on  this,  that  with  reduced  working 
hours    there    will     be    a    substantial     reduction     in 
absenteeism.     I  think  that  is  practically  certain,  and 
especially  if,  with  a  reduced  working  day,  men  start 
work    later    in    the   morning,    because  a    very  large 
number  of  our  men  have  to  be  out  of  bed  at  half-past 
4  or  5  in  the  morning,  and  quite  a  lot  of  them  sleep 


late,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  absenteeism  due  to 
that.  If  they  were  starting  at  8  in  the  morning 
instead  of  6  or  7,  I  think  there  would  be  a  reduction 
of  absenteeism  due  to  that  fact. 

9332.  The    position    we    are    in,    quite    frankly,    is 
that  the  best  official  estimate  we  have  got  from  the 
figures  compiled   at  the  Coal   Controller's  office   and 
Sir    Richard    Redmayne's    and    Mr.    Dickinson's    is 
8s.  2d.,  of  which  4s.  represents  wages. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,  because  I  know  you  want  to  be  fair  about  it, 
but  Mr.  Dickinson  has  not  yet  presented  his  second 
estimate  based  on  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  estimate. 
We  are  waiting  for  that  now. 

9333.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :   The  difficulty  I  am  in 
is  the  number  of  men  and  the  varying  factors.     Let 
us  assume  that  that  figure  of  8s.  2d.  is  the  only  official 
figure  we  have  before   us.     We  are  told  that  4s.  of 
that  is  wages  and  4s.  2d.  reduction  of  hours  and  other 
things   resulting  therefrom.     There   is   a  tremendous 
difference  between   the  8s.   2d.    and   your  3s.    Id.   to 
me.     I  want  you  to  help  us,  if  you  can,  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  ought  to  be  added  in  your  view? — I 
could  not  give  you   a   figure.       It  would  be  a  pure 
guess.     I  would  not  give  a  figure  unless  I  was  able 
to  back  it  up  with  something,   and   I  am   not  in  a 
position  to  do  that. 

9334.  What  do  you  think  the  reduction  of  output 
per  man  would  be? — That  again  I  think  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say.     I  think,  myself,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  speeding  up  with  a  reduction  of  hours.     The  men, 
knowing  that  they   will   be   coming  out   in   7   hours 
instead  of  9,  will  be  putting  all  the  movement  into  it 
that  they  possibly  can,  and  I  do  not  know  at  all  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

9335.  I  wish  you  could  give  us  ;in  estimate  of  it, 
because  without  some  help  from  you,  who  have  such 
great  experience,  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with 
on  your  side.     We  have  had  the  other  side's  figures 
and    we    should    like   to    have   your    side's? — If    you 
would  ask  me  my  experience,  my  experience  is  that 
I  think  it  is  possible  in  lots  of  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  for  the  men  to  produce  more  than 
they   are  producing   now,   and   that  they   would   pro- 
duce very  nearly  as  much  as  they  are  producing  now 
if  they  had  the  shorter  days,  conditionally  that  they 
had  not  the  thing  before  them  which  has  sometimes 
prevented  them  filling,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  they 
are  producing  for  profit.     You  may  think  that  that 
is  a  put-up  case,  but  I  am  continually  meeting  men 
and  continually  discussing  this  in  Lodge  meetings — 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  knows  I  have  taken  cases  to 
the    Coal    Controller    and    asked    for    investigation — 
where  I  have  felt  that  more  could  Vie  done;  but  the 
men  say  to  me  when  I  go  to  them,  as  I  did  during 
the  war:    "  Why- should  you  ask  us  to  fill  more  coal? 
Look  at  what  profits  the  colliery  owners  are  making  "  ; 
and   they   have   pointed  out   to  me  that  the  colliery 
owners  are  getting  their  capital  back  every  five  years, 
and  they  say:    "  Why  should  we  go  on  adding  to  our 
output  for  these  people?  "     I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  that  is  the  case ;  but  if  all  the  miners'  leaders, 
instead  of  preaching  class  war  and  class  hatred   and 
class  antagonism,   as   they   have   been   doing   for   the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  if  they  could  only  turn  on 
to .  developing    a    social    conscience    nnd    getting    the 
miners    to    realise    that   they    were    working   not   for 
profits  but  for  the  community,   I  think  a  very  con- 
siderable  amount  of  the  deficiency  that  you   expect 
from    the   6    hours    might    be    made    good    from    the 
development  of  that  social  conscience.     I  do  not  know 
whether  that  will  be  treated  as  a  bit  of  sentimentality, 
but  it  harmonises  with  my  experience.     It  is  what  I 
think  would  happen,  arising  out  of  my  experience. 

9336.  Will  you  try  and  give  me  a  figure  from  which 
I  can  calculate  something  as  to  veiuction  of  output 
per   man?     I  have  tried   to  calculate   the  thing  out 
myself,  and  that  is  where  I  have  stuck  on  the  calcu- 
lation?— I     suppose     the     actual     reduction,     taken 
generally,  is  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  working  time — 
somewhere  about  that,  I  suppose. 

9337.  26  per  cent,   as  a  gross  calculation?     If  you 
take  26  per  cent.,  and  the  men  are  going  to  work  at 
the  same  rate.  I  suppose  you  will  get  a  corresponding 
reduction  ;  but  you  have  so  many  factors  coming  into 
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the  calculation  that  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a 
figure. 

9338.  We  hare  had  an  estimate  from  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  that  that  figure  could  be  brought  down  to 
19  per  cent? — You  mean  to  say  that  it  would  roughly 
»  one-fifth  of  the  output  knocked  off.     I  should  be 
fery  surprised  if  it  meant  as  big  a  reduction  as  that. 

9339.  Von  see  that  20   million  odd  tons  off  would 
make  an  enormous  difference  to  standing  charges? — 
Tea.     But  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  hare  any 
reduction.     I  believe  you  are  going  to  maintain  your 
output,  even  though  it  means  additional  men  straight 
away  or  in  the  very  near  future. 

9340.  In  one  or  two  years? — Long  before  two  years. 

hare  this  fact  to  bear  in  mind— I  hare 
not  the  figure*  by  me,  but  in  the  mining  industry 
there  it  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and 

•  general  adrance  in  the  output,  and  had  there  been 
no  war  such  developments  would  hare  taken  place  as 
would  hare  given  us  a  much  larger  output  than  198 
million*. 

9341.  There    had    been    a    fall    per    man    already, 
although  the  total  output  was  greater'' — There  were 
probably  other  considerations. 

9349.  I  am  learing  out  1919.  Would  you  accept 
that  figure  of  19  per  cent,  for  the  moment  as  a  basis 
for  your  calculation  ?— If  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  has 
given  it,  that  is  his  estimate,  but  I  hare  not  made 
the  calculation  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  be 
rarpriMd  if  it  is  so  high. 

9343.  19  per  cent,  would  make  a  difference  on  the 
labour  cost  of  something  like  three  to  four  shillings. 

Mr.  Sidney   I  rather  depends  on  whether 

yon  get  more  men  on. 

9341  'Aur  Balfottr;    Yes,    it  does.     All  our 

figures  are  without  war  charge,  and,  unless  it  was 
made  very  clear,  your  figures  were  not  going  to  com- 
pare with  ours?— I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  total  advance. 

Smith:  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  figure 
include*  the  war  wage?— Ye*,  all  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's 
figures  are  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfitur:  We  hare  been  discussing 
mostly  figures  nithotit  war  wage.  I  did  not  want  t<> 
hare  any  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Chairman.  Would  it  be  convenient  fur  you.  while 
we  are  doing  this,  to  say  what  it  would  be  at  10  per 

•  ,.•   - 

9345.  ifr.  Balfmir  •    At  10  per  cent,  it  would  he  a 
reduction  «f  33  million*,   taking  the  1918  output5 
Yea,  93  millions  OB  the  year'*  output. 

9940.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  would  mean  in 
wags*?  It  mean*  another  calculation?-  No,  I  cannot. 

Chairman :  I  hare  that  figure  of  10  per  cent,  on 
33  million*. 

.4rfAur    BaJ/ovr:    What   doe*    that    mean    in 
•hillings  and  pence  per  ton,  mar  I  ask? 

Chatrman:    3s. no,  that  figure  is   wrong;   it   11 

baaed  on  a  different  estimate. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  It  i*  extremely  difficult. 
Your  factors  mnve  all  the  time.  I  must  get  come 
•jgare  of  Mr.  Hartshorn'*  *o  that  I  can  go  on  with 
the  argument. 

Imagine  a  6s.  loss. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bnlfour  Yes.  let  us  imagine  a  6s.  loss 
and  correct  it  afterward*. 

Chairman:  I  have  it  on  334  million  t..i,.  that  i* 
M  million  pound*,  and  that  is  9» 

9347.  .Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Let  me  go  on  at  6s., 
it  tying  onnehrea  to  that  figure,  because  we 
can  correct  it  afterward*.  That  appears  to  be  the 
lowest  poeaible  figure  that  we  can  get  down  to. 
(RciaJ  ertimate  i*  8*.  3d.  We  hare  had  other 
estimate*  from  the  owners  and  <.th--r«  who  very  much 
exceed  that,  but  I  want  to  take  the  very  "lowest, 
became  I  am  anxious  to  find  some  means  of  doing 
what  the  miners  want  if  possible.  The  average  price 
of  coal  i.  24.  lOd.  at  the  pithead  to-day  ?-!»  that  an 
k]  ••••••!  :..• 

9848.  Ye*,  we  hare  had   that   given   to   us  a*   an 

•  er-~|  fieum      Do  you  think  that,  in  view  of  the  war 
having  stepped  and  oar  becoming  ftiibjort  to  Ami-ri- 
ni    HMfJMnlM     w-    Mi   Mm    IBM    MMtn    MM*. 
price  of  94*.  lOd.   average  price  at  the  pithead?— Of 
•own*,  it  i*  a  high  figure  for  peace  time*,  them   is 
BO  doubt  about  that,  but  1  **e  no  reaann  at  nil  why 


there    should    not    be   considerable    reductions    take 
place  in  the  case  of  production  in  other  directions. 

9349.  Gradual  reductions? — I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  some  substantial  reduction 
take   place   in    the   cost   of    production   due  to  some 
articles  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

9350.  You  would  agree  with  me  that  if  you  added 
that  6s.  to  the  24s.  lOd.  and  made  it  »>s.  lOd.  that 
a*  an  average  price  which  would   not  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  trade? — I  do  not  know.     1  have  heard 
that,  of  course,  every  time  there  has  been  anything 
on. 

9351.  Let  me  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time  we 
are   losing   very  considerable  orders  in    this   country 
owing  to  our  cost  of  production? — I  should   be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that. 

9352.  I  can  assure  you  that  is  so? — Am  I  to  under- 
stand from  that  that  the  collieries  are  idle  in  conse- 
quence of  lack  of  trade,  due  to  price*. 

9353.  No,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  war  work  still  to 
be  cleared  up.     I  am  speaking  of  exports  other  than 
coal.     Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete with   those  other  countries  that  have  so  enor- 
mously   increased    their    productive    capacity    in   all 
other  good*,  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  decrease 
oor  price  of  coal  per  ton  ? 

9864.  .Mr.  B.  6.  Tau-ney:  May  I  ask  what  your 
question  was? 

Jfr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  asked  Mr.  Hartshorn 
whether  he  did  not  think,  in  view  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  competition  with  other 
oountrio*,  that  we  are  at  a  point  where  a  reduction 
in  coal  i*  what  would  help  us,  and  what  would  enable 
us  to  recover  our  export  trade.  I  suggest  5*.? — I 
hare  been  on  the  Coal  Organisation  Committee  ajiil  on 
the  Coal  Controller's  Advisory  Committee  all  through 
the  war,  and  I  hare  not  come  into  contact  yet  with 
any  evidence  which  would  lead  me  to  think  that 
there  is  going  to  be  any  trouble  in  disposing  of 
such  coal  a*  we  can  produce  for  some  time  to  come. 

9866.  You  will  agree  that  it  i*  impossible  to  main- 
tain  our   neutral   price? — That  question   might 
been  put  some  years  ago  on  a  very  much  lower  figure 
than  it  is  being  put  now.     It  ha*  been  maintained. 

9860.  If  we  are  unable  to  maintain  our  neutral 
expoit  price? — Then  I  suppose  I  must  admit  that  a 
point  has  been  reaoh.-d. 

9857.  It  would  hare  a  material  effect  on  the  average 
price  per  ton  ? — Yes,  I  think  a  price  could  be  reached 
at  which  it  would  affect  our  export  business. 

9868.  I  think  I  have  now  got  to  the  point  where  I 
most  take  yon  to  the  other  ode  of  the  question.     The 
profit*  per  ton   in   1918  were  3*.  OJd.? — So  I  have 
heard. 

9869.  That   i*   including    the  owners'    profit,    the 
Government's  profit,  the  Coal  Controller'*  levy,  and 
the  depreciation  as  a  wasting  asset,  which  Dr.  Stamp 
;  M   us  ought  to  be  allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  two 
million*  per  annum  in  1913.     If  you  are  to  increase 
the  labour  cost  by  6s.,  where  are  you  going  to  get 
it  from?    You  hare  3s.  5Jd    in  profit;  supposing  you 
took  the_who*s  of  it,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
rest  fraBH*4trfb.  6Jd.?     'I  :.•    r.  markable  thing  about 
it  is  that  nobody  is  asking  whether  we  are  going  to 
make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  standard  of  liring  of  the 
nor  her*.       There   seems   to   be    tremendous    concern 
about  where  we  are  going  to  make  good  these  losses. 

9360.  Might  I  ask  yon  one  question  for  the 
moment :  while  you  are  getting  the  war  wage  that  is 
making  good  the  extra  coat  at  the  moment? — I  am 
contending  that,  with  war  wage  and  everything  else, 
we  hare  not  had  much  more  than  80  per  cent,  during 
the  war,  wherea*  we  hare  had,  the  Labour  Qatette 
say*,  an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living. 
My  wife  says  it  is  substantially  more,  and  most  of 
the  labourer*'  wires  say  it  i*  substantially  more,  but 
it  is  certainly  substantially  more  than  we  have  had. 

9861.  If  it  can  be  given  to  you  and  the  trade  of 
the  country  carried  on.  I  am  most  anxious  that  you 
»honld  have  it;  but  I  ask  you,  with  the  prire  of  cost 
nn  it  is  at  present,  and  a  demand  of  6s.  a  ton  on  the 
coal  raised  against  a  profit  of  3*.  6}d.  per  ton,  where 
it  is  to  come  from— it  ha*  to  come  from  somewhere? 
-.<t  n  lilt  further  than  that:  we  say  if  it  cannot 
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be  obtained,  then  the  industry  is  not  worth  carrying 
on.  If  we  cannot  maintain  the  standard  of  existence 
we  had  before  the  war  and  improve  it  and  maintain 
our  industry,  then  we  had  better  go  back  into  agri- 
culture. 

9362.  You  are  cleverer  at  figures  than  I  am,  and  you 
must  admit  that  the  coal-owners  of  this  country  cannot 
pay  6s.  with  3s.  6^d.  ? — I  do  not  say  they  can. 

9363.  Where  are  they  to  get  it  from? — I  suppose  if 
there  is  anything  in  excess  of  what  the  industry   is 
making  at  the  present  time,  it  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  community  in  some  shape  or  other. 

9364.  Come  out  of  the  community  in  the  increased 
cost   of   coal? — Yes,  that  is  assuming    that  the   con- 
sumers of  coal  in  manufacturing,  and  other  industries 
are  not  prepared  to  forfeit  some  of  their  profits  instead 
of  putting  up    their    prices.     If    the    steel  manufac- 
turers, who  are  large  users  of  coal,  and  who  may  have 
to    pay   more   for   their    coal,    are    not    prepared   to 
sacrifice  some  of  their  profits,  but  are  going  to  carry 
the  additional  cost  of  the  steel  into  the  steel,  it  will 
be  handed  on  to  the  consumer.     I  do  not  think  this 
question  is  confined  at  all  to  the  miners  or  the  mine 
owners.     I   think  the  other   manufacturers  who    are 
making  very  substantial  profits  ought  to  be  content 
to  accept  less. 

9365.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  the  mine  owners  must  have  in  their 
banking  account  that  2s.  Sjd.   to  pay  with.       I   am 
assuming    that    you    wipe    out    all    profits    for    the 
moment.     They  have  to  get  another  2s.  5£d.  a  ton  to 
pay  wages  with.     Where  are  they  to  get  it  from? — 
They  will  have  to  get  it  from  the  increased  price,   I 
suppose.  . 

9366.  They  will  have  to  put  up  the  price? — Yes. 

9367.  You    would    not    desire  that  the   coal-owners 
should   make    nothing.     In    that    calculation   I    have 
assumed  that  there  is  no  profit  at  all.     You  would  not 
desire  that,  would  you? — It  is  all  assumption,  I  agree. 
No,  I  do  not  desire  it.     Under  existing  conditions  I 
assumes  that   as  long  as  we  recognise  property   and 
return  on  capital,  the  colliery  owner  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  it  as  anyone  else. 

9368.  May  I  take  it  that  the  average  of  1913,  namely 
Is.,   represents   a   fair   profit? — Of   course,   I    do.  not 
accept  that  figure  for  a  moment. 

9369.  It  is  not  my  figure:   it  is  Dr.  Stemp's  figure 
from   the   Inland   Revenue? — I    do   not   accept    their 
figures  either. 

9370.  If  you  allow,  for  a  moment,  that  the  5  years' 
average  of  1913  should  remain  Is.  for  the  coal-ownrrs' 
profit,  you  are  then  up  against  5s.  ? — May  I  put  the 
question  to  you? — I  suppose  it  is  rude  of  me  to  ques- 
tion you. 

9371.  Chairman  : '  Put  a  question  by  all  means? — I 
have  been  telling  you  that  we  had  certain  percentage 
advances  and  certain  war  wage  advances.     Since  we 
had  any  percentage  advance,  the  average  selling  price 
of  coal  in  South  Wales  has  gone  up  5s.  a  ton.     Now 
we  have  not  had  a  cent,  of  that.     Where  it  has  gone 
to,  I  do  not  know,  or  what  has  become  of  that  5s.  or 
6s.     It  applies    in  every   coalfield   in  the    same  way, 
because  our  average  prices  are  taken  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  the  4s.  which  the  Coal  Controller 
gets,  and  he  pays  the  war  wage.     He  takes  4s.  out  of 
the  realised  prices,   pays  the  war  vate  himself;  but 
apart  from  that,   the  selling  price  of  coal  has   gone 
up  5s.  7d. ;  that  we  have  not  had  a  cent.  of.     I  do  not 
know  what  is  becoming  of  this  money. 

9372.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    I  am  afraid  I   do  not 
know? — We  do  not  get  a  penny  of  it. 

9373.  All  I  know  is  that  the  coal-owners'  figures  for 
1913  show  3s.  6Jd.  per  ton,  and  I  think  you  agree  now 
that  Is.  a  ton  was  the  coal-owners'  profit  in  1913,  there- 
fore, there  is  5s.  a  ton  to  be  found.     A  large  portion 
of  that  3s.  6|d.  at  present  goes  to  pay  taxes  of  this 
country.     If  you  absorb  it  in  wages — I  am  not  saying 
that  you  should  not,  but  if  you  do,  somebody  else  has 
to  pay  those  wages? — Yes,  but  the  profits  recorded  in 
the  Income  Tax  Department  are  not  the  profits  of  the 
industry. 

9374.  The  profits  for  1918  that  I  have  here  are  not 
the  profits  recorded  in  the  Income  Tax  Department; 
they   are   the   profits   taken   from   the   hniance-sheets 


audited  in  each  case  and  examined  in  certain  cases 
in  the  Coal  Controller's  presence? — That  does  not 
realise  the  profits.  Every  company  utilises  an 
enormous  amount  of  income  for  development  pur- 
poses. That  is  taking  place  all  over  the  industry, 
and  what  happens  is  this:  you  get  developments  paid 
out  of  current  income.  By  and  by  the  colliery  com- 
pany says:  "  Now  we  have  so  iirt-rovi-J  : liis  concern 
that  we  will  distribute  a  couple  of  aundred  thousand 
pounds  in  bonus."  The  proiit  has  gone  into  the 
concern,  and  you  have  only  to  follow  the  share  lists 
to  see  that  an  enormous  amount  of  profit  never  finds 
its  way  into  the  balance-sheets  at  ail.  You  have  only 
to  follow  the  Stock  Exchange  in  order  to  sef>  where 
the  profits  are  being  sent  really. 

9375.  Anything  of  that  kind  is  added  back  in  in- 
come tax.     I  agree  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  de-/ 
velopment  goes  on  in  the  mines,  or  should  go  on,  to 
keep  them  efficient,  but  all  the  otfior  things  you  have 
mentioned  are   added   back   in  income   tax? — I    shall 
want  a  bit  of  convincing  before  I  believe  that  all  the 
hard  headings,  and  all  the  development  work  in  the 
collieries,  are   returned   in   the   returns  of   the   coal- 
owners  when  they  make  up  thctr  inconis  tay  returns. 

9376.  I  am  still  in  this  difficulty :  Leaving  the  coal- 
owners  Is.   a  ton  profit  somewner*}  \v<-  have  to  find 
5s.     We   can   find   2s.   5Jd.    by    stopping   the  Excess 
Profits   tax,   by   stopping   the   Coal   Controller's   levy 
and  all  those  things;  but  we  are  still  2s.  5Jd.  short?— 
It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  is  required  to  meet  the 
demand,  unless  it  can  be  met  bj   n  reduction  in  cost 
due  to  a  change  in  management  cr  mere  economical 
working,   it  will  have  to  come  ont   of   an   increased 
price.     You  must  either  reduca  ocuib  in  one  direction 
or   increase   the   price   if   you  make   up   the   cost   in 
wages. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  You  are  quite  willing  to 
'relieve  the  coalowner  of  any  responsibility  at  all  by 
taking  over  the  mines? 

9377.  Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:     We   have   really    got 
back  to  the  position  that  we  had  5s.,  half  of  which 
has   got   to  go   on   to   the   price.     We   have   another 
2s.  6d.  to  make  up,  which  has  got  to  come  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  country? — I   do  not  quite  follow  that. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  bit  dense. 

9378.  There  is  a  difference  of  5s.  between  1913  and 
the  6s.  on  which  you  and  I  agree  to  base  that  argu- 
ment. That  5s.  has  to  be  found;  2s.  (5d.  of  it  appears 
as  profits  in  1918.  That  is  what  the  coalowners  have  to 
pay  away,  but  you  have  to  find  another  2s.  6d.  before 
you  can  pay  5s.  away? — I  suppose  we  had  14s.  or  13s. 
a  ton  increase  during  the  war. 

9379.  On   the   price  of   coal  ? — Yes ;    that  has   gone 
somewhere,  and  we  have  had  a  verv  small  portion  of 
it. 

9380.  I    agree'  entirely    with    ymi,    but    the    191 S 
figures,  based  on  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  colleries,  is 
an  average  profit  of  3s.  6^d.  a  ton? — It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  ascertain 
where  the  money  has  gone.     It  is  (here.     It  is  in  the 
price  already. 

9381.  You   do  admit  that  there   is   no  place  where 
this  Commission  can  put  its  hands  on  that  money  for 
the  moment,  or  where  they  can  see  it  without  raising 
the  price  of  fuel? — All  right. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  do  not  think  we  need  pursue 
it.  I  think  you  and  I  are  in  agreement  on  that.  Is 
it  possible  to  have  the  exact  figure  now? 

Chairman :  Yes,  I  have  the  figures  now.  I  asked 
Mr.  Dickinson  to  work  out  the  figures  on  this  sort 
of  basis  that  Mr.  Bnlfour  has  been  putting,  and  I 
had  hoped  earlier  in  the  day  to  call  him,  about 
12  o'clock,  before  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  called,  in  order 
that  we  might  ask  Mr.  Hartshorn  his  view  on  the 
class  of  question  that  Mr.  Bnlfour  has  been  good 
enough  to  put  to  him,  but  Mr.  Dickinson  had  not 
then  completed  his  tables  accurately.  He  has  now 
completed  it.  I  think  it  would  be  convenient,  if  it 
is  not  inconvenient  to  you,  Mr.  Hartshorn,  that  you 
should  leave  the  box  for  about  five  minutes  and 
change  seats  with  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  shall  go  into 
the  box  to  give  his  figures  and  you  can  come  hero 
and  listen. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
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Chairman  :  I  want  you  to  explain  this  table 
thai  yon  have  put  forward*?— I  have  worked  this  table 
oat  with  the  idea  of  showing  what,  uu  the  most  favour- 
able ban*  I  can  tee  at  present,  the  cost  of  the  miners' 
demand*  would  amount  to.  I  have  assumed  in  the 
first  instance  that  the  average  output  per  person 
employed  that  prevailed  in  the  five  pre-war  years  will 
prevail  now  and  in  the  future — that  is  257  tons  per 
person.  I  have  further  assumed  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  is,  approximately.  1,100,000,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  in  1913.  In  assuming  that 
t  it  should  be,  I  think,  mentioned  that  the 
attainment  of  that  output  is  necessarily  dependent 
on  two  things,  first  that  there  are  places  enough  open 
in  the  mine*  to  enable  the  output  to  be  got,  and 
secondly  that  all  the  workers  hare  got  back  into  their 
stride  which  they  most  necessarily  have  lost  to  a 
certain  extent  owing  to  their  energies  in  the  war 
and  the  change  of  occupation  in  the  Army  that 
many  of  them  have  had  for  several  years.  So  that 
while  no  doubt,  as  has  been  said,  that  pre-war  out- 
put can  be  reached  in  a  reasonable  time,  again  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  say,  I  understand,  that  it 
oonld  be  reached  at  this  minute.  Assuming  that  it 
"«•  reached  at  this  minute,  on  that  basis  the  present 
cost,  without  any  reduction  of  hours  or  any  further 
increase  in  wages,  would  be  90s.  3d.  per  ton.  The 
30  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  would  cost  45  million 
pounds.  Then  I  have  asiumed  what  must,  I  think, 
be  called  a  minimum  reduction  in  output  due  to 
shorter  boors  of  10  per  cent.,  which  is.  as  you  will 
remember,  considerably  less  than  the  18  per  cent, 
estimated  by  Sir  Richard  Redmayne.  On  that  basis, 
with  the  same  number  of  men  employed,  the  resulting 

•  Mtp.it  would  be  355  million  tons,  and  the  wages  cost 

•  .ii  that  would  be  18s.  9d.  as  compared  with  13s.  M. 
without  thoee  changes,  and  the  total  cost  35s.  6d.  as 
compared  with  90s.  3d.     That  is  an  increase  of  5s.  4d 
per   ton,    which  on   the   355    million    tons  represent* 
68  million  pounds,  of  which  45  million  pounds  repre- 
sent* the  warn  incTBMs  and  33  million  pounds  repre- 
sent* the  reduced  honrs.     Any   further   reduction   in 
outpnt_  do*   to    shorter    hours    wouM    increase    that 
23  million  pound*  in  a  greater  proportion.     Nnw  that 
68  million  pounds  it  the  sum  which  nn  these  hypo- 
tbe*es  has  to  be  fonnd.     I  estimate  that  the  greater 
spread  of  overhead  charge*  by  the  increase  in  output 
(mm     what     it   was    in     September,     1918.     to     the 
Manned  >  383   million   ton*   would    increase 
the    profit    shown    in    the    September    quarter    from 

I.  to  4*.  Rd.  Then  I  have  taken  the  rTrsss 
nf  that  profit  over  1*.  M.  per  ton.  which  in  higher. 
to  r *••!•>»  that  everything— prices,  co*t  of  living— 
ha*  gone  up.  a*  ha*  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
very  materially.  I  have,  therefore,  assumed  thi« 
1*.  6d. ;  that  leave*  Ss.  3d.  a  ton  or  40  million 
pound*  of  profit  in  excea*  of  that  In.  M.  Now 
that  is  not  all  available,  because  I  think  it  ha* 
bean  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  high  price* 
at  present  being  charged  for  coal  shipped  to  neutral* 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  I  have  been  inform.vl  in 
the  Coal  Minera'  Department  by  Mr.  Lee.  who  has 
alreadv  given  evidence,  that  we  mint  look  for  »  con- 
siderable reduction — possibly  80*.  or  £2  a  ton  "n  the 
price*  charged  for  neutral'  coal  if  wo  are  to  retain 
those  market*.  That  in  equivalent  to  about  l«  a  ton 
fin  the  whole  output,  or  12  million  pound*.  That 
reduce*  the  margin  of  profit  available  nn  these 
•s*iimptions  to  meet  the  excem  cost  of  the  miners' 
demand*  to  28  million  pound*,  and  leave*  a  deficit  of 
40  million  pound*  to  be  made  up.  To  meet  that 
there  are,  of  course,  one  or  two  thing*  in  the  ft  lure. 
On*  i«  a  fall  in  th*  price  of  material*  and  stores. 
which,  nn  the  other  hand,  it  might  he  said  should 
t»nefit  firstly  the  consumer  who  ha*  had  to  p.iy  the 
Increased  price  of  coal  to  m«-<>t  it.  and  secondly  the 
effect  of  any  economics  that  can  bo  intro'l'icod  in 
the  inHustrr  either  in  production  nr  di*trihution, 
which  economic*  mu«t.  of  course,  take  wimo  con- 
siderable time  to  effect  to  the  full  extent 
9888.  5fir  Arthur  Durkham  :  You  nay  economic*  in 
Ton  have  taken  your  eronomie*  in  pro- 
n  in  allowing  th«>  1O  pit  cent  '•  V-  I  havo 
amumed  tb>»  tfw  rediK-tion  in  output  duo  to  the 
hour*  might  he  10  per  nent. 


9384.  Have    you    not    taken    any    economies    into 
account  in  arriving  at  that  figure? — No. 

Afr.  Kran  Williams:  On  what  have  you  based  the 
assumption  of  10  per  cent.? 

Chairman:  I  asked  Mr.  Dickinson  to  take  the 
figure  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  calculation  for  me.  It  is  an  assumed  figure. 

9385.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.  I  am  sure  we  t>re  all 
very  much  obliged  to  you   for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  over  this.     May  I  ask  you  one  two  questions 
about   it.     As   I  understand    it    it   is  perfectly  clear 
that  you  have  not  taken  into  consideration  in  making 
this  estimate   anything   for   mitigations   which    were 
suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  as  operating  in 
the  near  future  with  increased  economy  of  manage- 
ment?— I    have   said    that    I    have    not    taken    into 
account  the  possible  economies. 

9386.  It  does  not  even  take  into  account  the  making 
good  of  the  backwardations  in  the  mines  which  has 
taken  place  throughout  the  war?— It  is  based  on  the 
output  that  existed  in  the  5  years  before  the  war. 

9387.  The  royalty  is  supposed  to  stand?— Yes. 

9388.  With   regkrd  to  the   rise  of  price,  have  you 
considered  the  prices  of  mining  stores? — Ye*. 

9389.  Have  you   formed  any  opinion  from  that  as 
to  what  you  think  would  be"  the  figure  to  take  for 
possible  savings    in   say   a  year   from   this   time? — I 
have  not  the  vaguest  idea. 

9890.  It  does  appear  that  it  is  something  consider- 
able?— I  suppose  there  mu»t  !»•  -•uno  fall  in  price*, 
but  it  i»  impossible  to  say  what  it  may  be. 

9391.  If  you  take  the  very  important  item  of 
timber,  that  ha*  gone  up  three  or  four  times.  It  is 
practically  certain,  considering  what  a  short  voyage 
it  i*  to  "get  the  timber,  that  that  :  «m  will  most 
certainly  fall?— I  think  it  is  mont  probable. 

9399.  If  you  take  the  other  things,  like  fodder,  the 
prices  there  are  enormously  exaggerated?— They  are 
very  high. 

9803.  Even  if  we  do  not  get  back  to  the  old  prices, 
there  will  still  be  a  great  saving?— I  have  said  that 
.   opinion  th<«  saving  in  price*  should  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ronoiimer  who  has  paid  for  them. 

9304.  In    that    cane   the   consumer    is    the    colliery 
company?     Bo      I    :>m    talking    nf    the   consumer    of 
not  of  stores. 

9396.  We  are  basing  our  calculations  on  the  present 
price*  of  coal  and  the  apprehensions  that  are 
expressed,  so  that  any  saving  on  the  present  price 
of  coal  coold  be  allocated  to  the  miner  or  the  coal- 
owner? -They  could  be.  but  if  you  allocate  them 
to  thn  miner  or  the  owner  yon  could  not  reduce  th« 
wiling  price  of  coal. 

9896.  If  we  take  it  that  the  price  of  coal  remain* 
the  *ame,  then  there  is  something  for  the  miner  and 
the  ooalowner?— If  you  do  not  apply  it  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  you  can  apply  it  to  something  el**. 

-peeing  the  nation  consented  to  extinguish 
the  nfSttSf 

Chairman  :   That  would  be  six  millions. 

0808.  Sir   T.     f'hinun   .Vonry :    I   prefer  to  take  it 
per  ton.     If  we  take  it  at  6d.  a  ton.  then  if  tho  nation 
ever  cancelled   the   royalties  or  paid   off  the   royalty 
owner*,   there  is  a  gain  of  8d.?— If  yon  do  not  pay 
royal  tie*  there  is  6d.  more,  available. 

0809.  I  am  looking  at  this  price,  per  ton.     Then,  of 
course,   there  is  the  question  so  far  as  the  internal 
consumption  of  the  conl  is  concerned      We  have,  had 
some    evidence    with    regard    to    the    domestic    con- 
sumers.    Thero  is  a  pretty  considerable  saving  to  be 
effected  by  better  distribution? — Saving  in  expense? 

9400.  Yes.  That  to-day  ha*  been  expressed  at  any- 
thing from  2s.  6d.  up  to  5s.  a  ton.  Tn  the  case  of 
Glasgow  it  was  3*.  9d.  returned  to  the  consumer? — 
Ye*,  whatever  yon  can  get. 

Chairman  :  Does  that  3s.  9d.  enter  into  the 
21...  1M. 

.fir  r.  rhinzta  Htnnry:  I  am  taking  Mr.  Dickinson's 
figure  of  increased  cost  due  to  fuel  demands.  I  am 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Dickinson  that  *>--re  are  some  very 
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considerable  figures  to  take  iiito  accouut  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  if  you  take  this  table  of 
mining  stores,  there  is  a  considerable  figure,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  no  less  than  Is.  <id.  a  ton  can  be 
taken  into  consideration  there— when  you  take 
timber,  fodder,  explosives,  all  of  which  stand  at 
exaggerated  figures 

Chairman:  Is  that  Is.  6d.  a  ton  at  once. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  No,  in  the  course  of  6,  9  or 
12  months,  but  certainly  not  more  than  a  year. 

9401.  I  am  on  the  assumption  the  State  is  willing  to 
ex-propriate  the  royalties  or  pay  them  out.     It  can  if 
it  likes  make  that  6d.  available  for  the  miner. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  You  said  within  a  year. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  should  think  less  than  that. 

Mr,  J.  T.  Forgie :  Are  you  certain  you  will  get  that 
reduction  in  cost  within  a  year? 

•Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  You  did  not  put  it  as  possible,  you 
said  "  Certainly  within  a  year." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  should  say  Is.  would  be 
taken  off  some  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie :  You  said  within  a  year. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Timber  is  fairly  certain. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  railway  costs.  Have 
you  noticed  the  estimate  in  that  respect?  Mr.  Davies, 
I  think,  gave  some  figures  and  hinted  at  a  fair  possible 
saving  through  the  pooling  of  the  wagons.  This  was 
under  the  private  ownership  of  railways.  There  is  the 
last  valuation  to  be  put  in  on  that,  which  is  IB.  a 
ton.  Some  are  already  realised  and  some  realisable. 
I  admit  these  are  hypotheses.  If  there  is  any  reason 
in  them  then  you  get  Is.  6d.  on  account  of  the  stores 
operating  within  the  near  future ;  you  get  the  6d. 
royalty,  assuming  it  to  he  treated  in  the  way  I  have 
stated.  The  nation  might  prefer  to  extinguish  the 
royalties  than  face  a  miner  strike. 

Chairman :    They  might. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  the  railways.  I  say  put  under  private  ownership 
for  the  sake  of  argument  Is. 

Chairman :    That  is  3s. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Then  we  get  the  middleman 
in  respect  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

Chairman :  Is  he  to  be  extinguished  ? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Assuming  in  that  case  the 
more  capable  agents  are  retained  and  organised  and 
the  others  paid  out,  then  we  get  ids  4s.,  or  if  you 
like  put  it  at  3s. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  That  is  not  on  the  whole 
country's  output. 

Sir  L.  Chiozaz  Money :  No,  on  the  domestic  output. 
Then  the  coal  owner's  profit  we  put  at  2s.  Gd. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  Is.  6d. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  thought  it  was  Is.  on  the  five- 
year  average  to  1913-1914. 

The  Witness :  It  was. 

9402.  Do  you  suggest  they  should  be  given  50  per 
cent,  increase? — I  assume  that  because  everything  has 
gone  up. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  assumed  the  original  Is. 
and  deducted  it  from  3s.  6d. 

Chairman :    The    coal    owner  is  to   have   the  same 


profit  as  before  the  war  and  nothing  extra  because  of 
the  war. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  a  shilling  per  ton.  The 
capital  employed  being  10s.  a  ton,  or  one-tenth,  which 
seems  not  unreasonable,  assuming  the  private  owner- 
ship  of  coal  to  continue.  The  addition  of  that  sum 
so  far  as  the  coal  going  to  the  domestic  consumer  is 
concerned  is  8s.  od.  as  compared  with  Mr.  Dickinson's 
5s.  4d.  From  that  is  to  be  deducted  Is.  because  of  the 
decreased  price  obtained  from  neutrals,  which  reduces 
it  to  7s.  6d.  so  far  as  coal  goes  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer. It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  quite  a 
margin  as  far  as  domestic  output  is  concerned  to 
meet  any  possibility  of  the  reduced  output  being  more 
than  the  10  per  cent,  met  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  I  put 
these  figures  because  Mr.  Dickinson  must  have  thought 
a  good  deal  about  them,  and  he  mutfit  be  inclined  to 
say  whether  he  thought  them  reasonable  or  some  other 
figures  he  would  like  to  substitute,  or  say  nothing 
about  them  at  all. 

Chairman:  I  expect  he  would  say  nothing  about 
them  because  these  are  hypotheses,  if  I  might  put  it. 
which  have  gradually  to  be  worked  out. 

9403.  Mr.  Kidney  Webb :    Sir  Leo    Money  has  put 
to   you   some   very   interesting   hypotheses  on   which 
you  prefer  not  to  put  a  figure  at  pro-sent? — Certainly. 

9404.  Suppose  we  do  not  put  a  figure  and  left  them 
out  of  account  for  the  moment,  that  would  leave  a 
large  deficit  to  make  up,  a  deficit  which  on  your  figure 
of   £40,000,000    is    something    like    3s.    a   ton? — Yes, 
roughly. 

9405.  Assuming  that  that  was  the  last  word  to  be 
said  as  far  as  arithmetic  could  help  us  at  this  moment, 
we  might  have  to  conclude  without  nationalisation, 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  unification,  there  would 
be  this  deficit  of  £40,000,000?— I   think  you  have  a 
deficit  of  £40,000,000  anyhow.     You  have  to  try  and 
see  how  you  can  make  it  up. 

9406.  We  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 
unification  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  the  miners' 
demands  short  of   a  rise  in   price?— That  is  for  the 
Commission  to  say. 

9407.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:   On  your  table  we  have 
to  meet  the  3s.  a  ton? — Roughly,  yes. 

Chairman:  You  understood  that  that  10  per  cent, 
reduction  in  .output  is  merely  an  estimated  figure.  It 
is  not  a  proved  figure  or  a  figure  which  the  Commis- 
sion accepts ;  it  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
table. 

Mr.  Evan  William :  This  is  all  calculated  on  output. 

Chairman :  No  decrease  in  price  ? 

9408.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  On  the  total  output  and 
not  on    distributable    coal? — Inasmuch    as    the    mine 
consumption    is   part  of   the  expense   it   makes  very 
little  difference ;  it  comes  in  the  other  charges. 

9409.  Mr.   Hartshorn :    I   suppose  the   present  and 
prospective  charges  are  all  on  the  same  basis? — I  have 
allowed  for  a  reduction  of  charges  due  to  the  increased 
output  as  compared  with  the  present  basis. 

9411.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  You  have  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  possibility  of  increased  number  of  men 
to  get  the  reduced  output? — No. 


Mr.  HARTSHORN  recalled  and  further  examined. 
9412.  Mr.  Half  our:   Mr.  Hartshorn,  we  really  come 


back  to  the  fact  put  down  in  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  per  ton,  and  you  are  putting  it  in  total  figures, 
that  we  have  £40,000,000  sterling  :  that  is,  after  hav- 
ing wiped  out  all  the  present  excess  profits  and  the 
Controller's  levy  and  everything  of  that  kind.  Do 
you  agree,  depending  upon  one  very  important  matter 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  rely  on  the  miners  that  they 
would  give  us  255,000,000  tons  per  annum? — Yes. 

9413.  Whereas  at  the  present  time  they  are  only  giv- 
ing us  230,000,000  tons  per  annum.  Do  you  think  we 
could  depend  on  the  miners  to  give  us  255,000,000  tons 
per  annum? — I  have  said  before,  subject  to  the  miner 
realising  that  he  is  being  treated  and  is  acting  as  a 
public  servant,  I  think  there  would  be  a  very  general 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners'  leaders  to  get  the 
miners  to  do  all  they  possibly  could.  I  think,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  miners  are  doing  at  the  present 
moment,  we  are  going  to  have  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  collieries.  I  do  not  uhink  255,000,000 
is  an  exaggerated  estimate  at  all.  I  think  we  shall 


have  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed. 

9414.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  increase  in  number? 
— I  suppose  there  are  100,000  dn  the  Army. 

Chairman:  Over  250,000  have  been  returned. 
Sir  Eichard  Eedmayne :   450,000  went  in. 

9415.  Mr.  Bobert  Smillie  :   There  would  be  a  large 
number  of  the  250,000  released  that  have  not  started 
yet? — We  are  estimating   there  are   100,000  to   come 
back. 

9416.  Mr.    Balfour:    You    think    with    100,000    wo 
should  get  the  output? — I  think  so;  I  have  not  made 
the  calculation. 

9417.  If  we  get  under  100,000  men  back  and  have 
to   work   these  together   at   your   basis   of    1,200,000 
instead  of   1,100,000  that  would   add  to  the  cost.:' 
We  can  considerably  inerease  this,  I  think,  when  we 
get  the  men  back. 

9418.  That  will  throw  a  different  complexion  upon 
the  transaction? — I  do  not  think  we  can  get  them  all 
at  once.     T  think  wo  can  get  them  within  a  reasonable. 
time. 
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9119.  Supposing  in  gome  \\i)  or  other  this 
£40,000,000  could  be  found,  would  the  miner  feel 
he  was  und  -r  an  obligation  to  give  the  country 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  coal  lie  could 
prod'  -roily.  There  are  cases  where*  lie  did 

not  do  »o.  Then-  certainly  would  be  a  general  i-ff.irt 
made  on  the  part  of  our  Federation.  Wo  have 
during  the  war,  when  we  have  found  th.-n-  was  a 
great  need  of  coal,  used  our  organisation  to  induce 
the  men  to  nive  up  holiday-.,  to  work  more  regularly 
and  to  put  forward  more  efforts  in  the  nation's  in- 
terest. If  wr  found  a  i.-iliH-tioii  following  from  tin- 
decision  of  this  Committee 

-  a  very  roanonaMr  IWT-OII.  as  far 

as  I  have  met  him  upon  tins  ComrnUMoii.  He  noiild 
!'.>r  in-tame,  it  turned  out  tliat 
ton*  wa-  ill-  output  and  not  2A5.000.000 
torn  tluit  would  '••  an  impossible  position.  That  is 
one  that  would  have  to  be  discussed  «nd  met  in  some 
way? — What  would  happen,  I  assume,  is  this:  If  as 
a  result  of  anything  done  by  the  Commission  it  was 
found  they  wcr-  getting  lnt"  n  difficult  situation,  the 
fact  would  l>-  drought  to  the  notice  of  theConfci- 
and  it  would  I-  '  •  renco,  and  we 

woul<l  i-onunon  with  every  liody  else,   we  wore 

•m'l.-r  an  obliu  i.-<-t  the  position.     I   d« 

appr-  thnt   worn*   to   !»•    troubling 

the  minds  of  *ome  peopl-  .     I   >l<>   not   think   there  i- 
z  other  than  a  temporary  decrease 
in  the  mines;. 

9341.   Mr     -straker   said   the   determination    of   the 
was  the  ability  of  the  community  to  purchase. 
That  '       are  discussing  prices   under   «in-n 

abnormal  'alk  about  24».   lOd 

it  would  bring 

->  iniK-h    man      I    think   vou  gave  a   figure  of 

-.1      There  are  v>  manx  -'-ring 

.part  from  wap<-    in  -u<-h  an  abnormal 

position    ths»    we  consider    the    present    cost  should 

••  down. 

9422.  I  am  anxious  to  go*,  it  from  you  that  when 
we  get  to  the  point  when  the  community  cannot  any 
longer  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  thine*  w' 

r  anything  els*,  the  price  is  bound  to  fall :  if  it 
not  the  consumption   is  reduced  P— If  you   say 
.     certainty:   take  the  community  M  a 
SUN-  I  agree. 

9498.  Mr   fltraker  sam  that,  and  I  agree  with  him? 
•   know  whether  you  Interpreted  that  com- 
munity  in   its  (wopera'ire  capacity  or  individual. 

9434.  I    meant   everyt»  are    a    hit  off    the 

date  when  the  community  will  So  unable  to  meet  what 
is  called  the  miner**  demand* 

9416.  Tt  depends  enormously  upon  the  export  trad* 
what  we  can  do0  Of  count*  we  do  a  big  export  trade, 
and  the  general  pnwpority  lie*  on  the  export  trade. 

9490.  I  include  coal  and  everything  in  export  trade. 
In   doing   this  export   trade,    whether   coal  or   semi- 
manir  '•    products,   we  hare  to  meet  eompeti- 

rom  outside? — Yes. 

9427.  Do   you    anticipate    that    will    bo  of   such    a 

nature  that  "wo  need   not  worrv  about  coal  heing  at 

the    average  price   of   24s.    10d.?— My    riew    is  long 

«  oan  outdo  us  in  our  mines  we 

irhed  a  more  normal  condition. 

9498.  Everything  depends  upon  rour  output  ?—Yo«. 
9420.  Everythingf— Ye». 

9430.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  of 
coaJminers  in  Oermany?— No,  not  for  a  comparatirc 
pnrpOM. 

9491.  We    shall    have    competition    to    meet    from 
Oermanv?— Y«i.     None  of  11*  know  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Ownnany. 

9482.  We  may  assume  it  will  b«  what  may  bo  onHod 
"  T'nfair  competition  "  Germany  is  so  short  of  raw 
material*  that  she  will  hare  to  export  something,  and 
«}ie  will  bo  honnd  to  export  coal,  eren  at  a  loss?— We 
cannot  discuss  snything  in  connoction  with  (Vrmany 
bseiMS*  of  tho  hitb  t>"1i'i'«  with  which  we  are  not 

•  to  deal. 

9488.  I  want  yon  to  hear  that  in   mind »— Mr  in- 
formation   M  th«  nerm&ns   am  going   to   nationalise 
mine«  and  make  what  they  ran  out  of  the  in 
T  »««i]m«  they  will  be  goinz  in  for  improved 


conditions;    in    auy    case,    they,  will    have    a    pretty 
fair  burden,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  will  oust  us. 

9434.  Take  the  German  State  Railways,  which  are 
nationalised.     The   German    State    Railways,    finan- 
cially, have  been  a  success.     Do  you  know  what  sum 
has  been  paid  per  annum  to  the  Garman  State  Rail- 
ways by  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of   Germany    in    removing   •  mrmous    bodies  of 
troops  and  war  material  over  Germany  in  peace  time!' 
— I  do  not  know. 

9435.  You  oan  conceive  some  of  the  money  that  ha* 
made  the  German  State  Railways  successful  is  buried 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates? — Yes. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Balfour  has  tsked  a  number  of 
questions  which  have  elucidated  the  points.  Is  there 
any  gentleman  wishing  to  ask  any  further  questions!- 

I/  Evan  Williams :  1  do  not  want  to  ask  any 
qustion  on  the  line  Mr.  Balfour  has  taken. 

Chairman  :  You  can  ask  as  many  questions  as  you 
like. 

9436.  Mr.  Bran  W iUiams :  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hart- 
shorne,  what  proportion  of  the  Oener.\l  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal? — I  do  not. 

9437.  It  is,  I  think,  a  material  item?— It  would  bo. 

9438.  That    does    not    apply    in    the    case    of    tl-e 
miners? — No,  not  »o  far  a*  the  lower  scale  miner  is 

•    .  •  M  ! 

9439.  You   have   taken   a  daily   wage,   in  each   case 
in  your  comparison  ? — That  is  so. 

9440.  And  multiplied  that  by  SP— tea. 

9441.  I  am  confining  myself  to  South  Wales.      Do 
vou    know   what   the   average   days   work    in    South 
Wales  comes  to  in  a   week?— I  have  taken   it  from 
Mr.    Gibson'i  total   and    it  is  20-6   days   per   month  -, 
that  is  about  5-15. 

9442.  It  is   over  5?—  It    is  .V      according  to    tli.-i- 
figure*  although   all  other  statistics  I   have  come  in 

act  with  are  against  that. 

9443.  The  monthly  mean  givijn  to  you  is  5-73  days? 
N       6   working  days.     It   i*   not  an   official   figure 

given  to  you.      I  have  here  a  document  mado  '• 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  I 
find  on  page  12  the  average  number  of  days  on  which 
workpeople    attended     for    work     for     1917-1918    find 
'919  are  given.     They  an-  given  for  each  month; 
the  total  for  the  quarter  and  the  total  for  the  year. 
0444.  That  is  inbctantiallv  over  5  per  cent,  a  "week? 
in  this  document,     this  is  not  the  number  of 
days  the  pit  shows  but  the  number  of  days  per  man 
worked.     It  is  given  as  leas  than  five  days  in  South 
Wales;  it  is  given  as  240  days  in  the  year. 

9445.  That   is   Bank    Holidays   and    Sundays,    and 
everything  else? — If  you  have  62  weeks,  that  is  2CO, 
and 'it  is  given  here  for  1917-18  as  246  and  1918-19. 
249. 

9446.  That   takes  strikes  and  everything  else   into 
consideration? — I  think  the  average  number  of  days 
per  wook  the  mon  worked — I  might  take  from  figures- 
yon  have  published —notwithstanding  yon   have  5-73 
given  as  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  the  pit 
worked ;  the  mon  do  not  work  those  days.     The  men 
nro  injured  U>  n  very  largo  extent,  and  a  lot  of  time 
'is  lost  tluuOythat. 

9447.  The  possible  number  of  dm   the  mon  work 
is  over  6? — Yes,  when  the  man  is  able  to  work. 

9448.  On  tho  afternoon  or  night  shift  the  man  who 
works  five  is  paid  six?— If  he  loses  one  on   his  own 
accord  ho  gets  four. 

9449.  That  would  substantially  increase  the  weekly 
wage  from   the  figure  you  gave.     There  are  a  large 
number  of   men   who   work   the  afternoon   and    night 
shift? -I  havo,  givon  the  actual  daily  earnings  and  I 
have  multiplied  them  by  five  in  each  case.     Tho  man 
who  works  six  days  a  week  would  have  a  weekly  wage 
above  that,   and   the  man   working   four  days  would 
hare  a  bit  less,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ci»non's  total  shews  jint  ovor  five  days  a  week. 

9400.  The  man  who  works  five  on  tho  afternoon  cr 
night  shift  gets  six? — Yes. 

'.  Ami  in  working  out  your  weekly  total  that 
would  make  a  difference? — It  would  make  a  difference 
'•>  individually. 

9452.  And  to  the  average  too?— I  do  not  think  so. 

O'l.lS.  Y.ni  <l»al  in  averages.  If  there  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  men  who  get  six  for  working 
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five,  then  your  average  weekly  total  of  wages  must 
be  increased? — You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  every  docu- 
ment issued  from  South  Wales  where  you  deal  with 
the  conditions  worked,  if  a  man  has  had  six  days' 
wages  you  allow  it  at  six  days  for,  the  night  shift, 
although  he  has  worked  five.  That  is  covered  in 
your  total. 

9454.  What  I  am  comparing  is  the  weekly  earnings 
you  have  arrived  at  by  multiplying  by  five  with  the 
figure  that  it  ought  to  be,  something  more  than  five, 
because  a  substantial  number  got  paid  six  for  working 
five? — I  consider  that  is  included  in  it. 

9455.  In  1914  about  half  the  men  on  the  afternoon 
and  night  shift  were  paid  six  for  five? — Yes. 

9456.  At  the  present  time  all  are  paid  six  for  five? 
-Yes. 

9457.  That,   again,   affects  the  comparison  between 
1914   and   the   present   time? — Some  of   the   men   on 
afternoon    and    night   shifts   have   received    advances 
by   having   that  anomaly   wiped   out  in   that   way   I 
agree. 

9458.  There   is   a  general   rise   in   piecework   rates, 
taking  the  coalfield  as  a  whole? — I   cannot  agree  to 
that. 

9459.  A    new    piecework    price    list    is    always    an 
improvement  on  the  old  one? — I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  say  that,  having  regard  to  your  being  Chairman 
of  the  Conciliation  Board  and  your  opposition  to  their 
being  changed. 

9460.  I  myself  have  opposed  as  strongly  as  possible 
every  increase  when  not  warranted? — I  do  not  know 
any  single  price   list  that  has  been  changed   during 
the  war,  while  you  have  always  opposed  a  single  price 
list  to  be  changed. 

9461.  There  are  some? — I  do  not  know  of  one  and 
no  price  list  that  has  been  brought  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  which  have  been  contended  obsolete  and  the 
men  cannot  make  wages  on  them — I  cannot  remember 
a  single  case   of   your   side   agreeing   to   have   them 
revised.     I  do  know  you  have  refused. 

9462.  I  can  give  you  cases? — I  do  not   think   it   is 
material. 

9463.  Any  new  price  list  is  an  improvement  com- 
pared with  somewhere  else  in  that  same  seam.     There 
has  been  an  upward   trend    in   these   work   rates? — 
Possibly  there  has  been  a  trifle. 

9464.  What    increase  in   these   work   rates   do   you 
estimate  will  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  granting 
the  miners'  demands? — I  really  have  not  worked  that 
figure   out.     We  should  have  to  go   pretty  carefully 
into  that,  and  I  suppose  the  Commission  will  go  into 
that. 

9465.  How  do  you   propose  the  Commission  should 
go  into  it  ? — 1  assume  our  representatives  have  agreed 
amongst  themselves   what  sort   of  proposal  they  are 
going  to  put  to  you  upon  that. 

9466.  Is  it  going  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  output  per  shift  per  man? — I  understand  the 
demand  of  the  miners  to  be  this.     We  get  80  per  cent, 
at  once  on  wages ;  we  get  a  reduced  number  of  hours 
per  day,  and  that  our  wage  system  shall  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  ensure  to  us  no  reduction  in  wages ;  whatever 
formulae  will  embody  that  or  whether  it  is  on  record 
I  take  it  the  formulae  that  will  meet  that  will  depend 
upon  your  decision  on  certain  facts. 

9467.  With  regard  to  day  work  men  it  will  adjust 
itself? — There  is  nothing  very  difficult  there. 

9468.  On  what  basis  would  the  Commission  go  upon 
when  deciding  with  regard  to  the  piecework  men? — 
I  think  they  will  have  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  will  be  the  actual  thing. 

9469.  You  will  have  to  base  your  demand  on  your 
estimate  of  what  the  reduction  in  output  per  man  per 
shift  will  be? — I   think   so.     When  you   have  agreed 
certain  facts  you  must  base  your  estimates  upon  them. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  that. 

9470.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :  I  should  like  you  to  clear 
my  mind  on  a  point.     Supposing  that  our  assumption 
with  regard  to  the  probable  future  prices  turns  out  to 
be  wrong,  and  prices  fall  much  more  than  any  expect 
by    what   process   would    the   wages   lie   reduced  ? — Do 
you  mean  under  the  present  system  of  ownership? 

9471.  Yes? — Of  course,  xip  to  now  as  you  are  aware 
wo    have    not    had    any    wage    agreements;    they    are 
practically  all  in  suspense.     I  take  it  whoever  will  be 
the  owner  in  future  I  suppose  will  have  to  enter  into 


an  arrangement  with  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  future  regulation  of  wages.  We 
have  always  made  arrangements  in  the  past. 

9472.  Suppose    a  certain   amount   is  added   to   the 
wages,  so  much  per  cent.,  would  any  reduction  of  that 
percentage  be  worked  out    in  the   district  according 
to  the  existing  machinery.     Is  that  your  idea? — For 
instance,  we  have  got  a  war  wage  put  on  of  3s. 

9473.  That  is  a  thing  apart  from  the  war-wage.     I 
am    thinking   of    the    percentage,    the   ordinary    per- 
centage added  to  the  basis  rates? — That  is  a  matter 
that  will  have  to  be  discussed.     I  understand  you  to 
say  not  the  application  of  this  thing  but  afterwards. 

9474.  Let  us  assume  30  per  cent,   was  granted  by 
the    Commission.      Supposing    that    6    or    8    months 
hence  it  was  found  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  prices 
so  that  the  trade  could  not  stand  it,  what  machinery 
would  there  be  then  in  existence  to  adjust  the  wages 
without  undue  friction? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
machinery    except  the   Association   of    Great  Britain 
and  the   Mining  Federation  of   Great  Britain,   each 
would  approach  the  other  or  the  Government. 

9475.  Would   it  not  be  better  to  try  the  District 
Association? — I  do  not  think  the  Federation  will  go 
back    to    that   system.     The   Federation   has   decided 
in   future  that   whatever  system  of  wage  regulation 
is   adopted   it   must   be   upon   national   lines  through 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole. 

9476.  Every  man  thinks  of  his  own  locality.     I  am 
thinking  of  Durham,  where  it  has  been  said  they  have 
a   special   method   of    calculating   these    percentages. 
They  add  these  percentages  'to  a  certain  basis  rate  as 
you  know? — Yes. 

9477.  They  h,ive  got  as  far  as  this  that,  in  future, 
instead  of  regulating  the  advance  or  reduction  of  the 
percentage  in  accordance  with  the  selling  price,  costs 
have  to  be  ascertained  every  quarter? — That  is  done 
in  every  coalfield. 

9478.  That  is  tantamount  to  making  a  profit  basis 
instead  of  price.     Do  not  the  Federation  allow  that 
idea  to  go  forward?— As  far  as  allowing  it  to  deter- 
mine the  wages  in  the  district,   I  think  the  proba- 
bilities are  it  will  be  discontinued;   that  it  will  be 
continued   for  the  purposes  of   information   and   for 
final    application    is,    I    think,    probable.     We    shall 
really  require  it.     It  is  part  of  the  Federation's  plan, 
I  think,  to  deal  with  the  wages  question  Nationally 
not  locally  in  the  future. 

9479.  The  wages  vary  slightly  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts?—Yes. 

9480.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  you  are  getting 
rid  of  the  existing  district  machinery  and  making  it 
a  sort  of  national  machinery? — I  think  so. 

9481.  Apparently  you  fear  the  idea  of  making  the 
variation    in    the'  profits   the   cardinal   consideration 
than  a  variation  of  selling  price? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

9482.  At  present  the  percentage  value  is  the  selling 
prices  which  are  ascertained  periodically.      I  rather 
gathered  from  one  of  your   answers  you   feared   the 
idea  of,  instead  of  regulating  the  selling  price,  regu- 
lating bv  the  ascertained  profits  of  the  districts? — I 
did  not  know  1  had  given  a  reply  to  that  effect. 

9483.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you  ? — I  was  trying 
to  point  out  that  our  wages  had  always  been  regulated 
by  selling  prices  and  I  was  trying  to  point  out  that 
w"e  desired   not  to  increase  the   prices,    although  we 
should  have  had  an  advance  in  wages  by  so  d_oing. 

9484.  I  am  not  imputing  that  to  you.     In  Durham 
we   have  certain  machinery   which    is   on  practically 
complete  new  lines.     I  understand  it  is  your  policy  to 
say  to  Durham :   "  You  must  not  proceed  to  complete 
that  machinery  "? — I  think  if  the  machinery  provides 
for  settling  the  Durham  wages  quastion  apart  from 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  there  would 
be  something  said  about  it  in  the  Federation. 

9485.  When  you  talk  about  this  30  per  cent.,  is  that 
a  30  per  cent,  addition  to  the  percentages  which  are 
at  present   added   to  the  basis  rates   in    the   various 
districts? — We  are  asking  for  30  per  cent,  to  be  added 
to  the  total  present  wage,  less  war  wage,  that  is  to 
say.   the  basis  rate  with   the  percentage  of  whatever 
that  realises  and  we  nsk  30  per  cent,  upon  that. 

9486.  You  have  a  basis  rate  on  certain  figures  plus 
the  existing  percentage;  that  gives  a  certain  actual 
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_  i  now  in  fore*  and  you  ask  to  have  30  per  cent,  on 
that:'— That  is  right. 

9487.  In  Durham,  where  the  average  for  hewers  is 
9»-  &»d->  you  ask  for  30  per  cent,  on  the  9s.  6id  " -- 
That  i*  tight.     Their  present  wage  is  13s.  6Ad.  and  we 
a*k  for  30  per  cent,  upon  9».  6^d. 

9488.  Ifr.  Kvan  Williamt:   Mr.   Potts  told  us  that 
a*  far  as  the  Executive  of  the  Mine.-*'  Federation  are 
concerned  they  would  strongly   recommend  a  double 
shift.     It  is  of  importance  we  should  know  the  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  South  Wales:-  South  Wales  has 
not  discussed  the  matter. 

94HW.  Do  vou  think  there  is  any  pob.sil.ilm  <>|  th.. 
miners  in  South  Wales  changing  their  attitude  with 
regard  to  double  shift*.1-— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  :  South  Walm  would  go  to  the  ext 

agreeing  to  setting  apart  certain  district*  in  dinVrriit 
collieries  to  absorb  all  labour  that  can  be  scour- .1 
coming  back  from  the  Army  and  maintaining  tlie  out- 
pat  in  that  way  for  a  limited  period. 

9*80.  They  have  not  done  it  up  to  now  r— One  of 
th*  reasons  is  because  this  thing  u  hanging  up.  1 
would  do  it  at  any  rate. 

9491.  They  are  not  all  so  reasonable  as  you?-  I  am 
glad  somebody  thinks  I  am  leasonible. 

9499.  Your    feeling   on   that    poitit   U    there   is    no 
possibility   of   the   miners   in   South    Wales  changing 
their  attitu'ii"     I   do  not  think  Me  miners  of  - 
Wales  would   agree   to  an   all-round   double   shift  01 
coal. 

Mr.  J.  T.  t'orgir:    I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion* of    Mr.    Hartshorn*,    but   I    am    assuming   Mr. 
kinson  is  still  being  examined? 

f'kiiirma*:    Yes. 

".  n -MI.    I    want  to   i 

to  your  statement  and  m»k  •  it  certain  that  we  know 
•  hat  it  is.  and  that  the  Preas  hare  it  properly.  It 
is  this:  that  this  assumption  that  we  are.  going  on  of 
900,000,000  tons  of  output  i*  based  on  a  ID  : 
redaction  on  the  highest  output  we  hare  ever  had  in 
101.1  of  989,000,000  tons? 

Mr    It,rk,nto*.    Mv  highest   is  987,000,000. 

Mr.  J.  T.  for yit.  :  Yon  ban*  it  nn  '.£43,000,000  tons. 
*  based  on  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  upon  that!' 

Mr.    thrkiKtun:    Yea. 

JkTr.  J.  T.  far-jit.  And  also  tWe  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  any  other  factor  luat  was  going  to 
isureass  the  eost,  that  has  bran  omitted  in  your 
fu-nn-  I'.-. •!;..!-  HM  ||[  •  '  •  .  •  .  •  •  • 

know? 

Mr    Ihrkirt-in :    Them  may  be 

This  figure  is  baaed  on  a  In 

witt.   rednrtion  only  on  the  2KlOn  >.'»•>    tin-  highest 
output  we  haw  had,  and  there  are  other  factor*  that 
might  add  to  th*  cost  of  which  you  have  no  know 
ledge,  and   the  IO  per  rent,    reduction    i-    taken   an  a 
suggestion   by   the  Chairman. 

•  •«|U«IK     tru. 

kinson  ha*  not  taken  into  account  the  many  heads 
mproressent  namr.! 

Mr.  I!    If    fooprr:  Is  it  baaed  on  21s.  lOd.  av. 
at  the  [ 

Mr.    IHrkmiw.    Yes. 

Mr.  R.  W.  fonptr :  That  was  the  price  shewn  for 
the  September.  191«.  quarter? 

>  in.ion  :     Yes. 

rhnimuin  •  This  total  has  certain  assumptions.  If 
those  assumptions  ar*  not  true  TOO  must  have  some- 
thing  to  guide  your  mind  by.  This  is  an  assumption 
taken  on  th>  t  i»  taken  upon  the 

aawnmption  that  thoro  will  he  only  a  10  per  cent, 
redaction.  You  mast  have  some  table  to  show  those 
thing*.  I  need  not  say  it  again ;  this  document  i« 
nothing  ••!••  hut  an  Bsmimp- 

Ih  :    Like   the   «*.    2<l 

One  other   tiling  is.    if   1* 
••ited    f«r    10    per   f*nt  .    does   the 
8*.  4d.  come  as  nearlv  a»  pomihte  to  6x.  10.1. - 
Mr.  TNcfctiK  :«.   lid. 

9498.  Mr.    n     TT     •  Mr.   Dickinson,   in   thin 

aa»nmptinn    what   price   for   m-ntrals   are  you   asmim- 
t..n«  to  neutrals  and  there  may  have 
to  be  a  T*~  f  £9  a  ton  on  that,  £6. 

Mr    B.  W    Cnnprr     leaving  a  price  of  about  how 
•Mbf 
Mr.  Ditki**m  :  80s.  to  40s. 


Mr.  U.  H'.  Cooper:  That  is  the  reduction? 
Mr.  Dickinson :   Leaving  a  price  of  30s.  to  40s. 

9494.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :    Mr.   Bartshorne,   toe 
Miners'  Federation  have  put  forward  a  policy  of  State 
ownership? — Yes. 

9495.  It  has  not  put  forward  any  definite  policy  of 
control  of  how  that  State  ownership  should  be  run? 
—You  mean  the  machinery? 

9496.  Yes?— No. 

9497.  Did    the   Miners'    Federation    make   an    esti- 
mate of  the  effect  of  these  demands  when  they  put 
them   forward?— No,   I  do  not  think   we  did.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  endeavoured  to  get  the  data  from 
the  Controller  and  it  was  denied,  because,  after  con- 
sulting   the    Law    Officers    of    the    Crown,    he    was 
told  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  hand  the  informa- 
tion he  had  and   which  we  wanted.     It  was  private, 
and  they  said  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  could 
not  divulge  the  statement. 

9498.  Yon  made  a  statement  about  starting  early 
in  the  morning.       I  sympathise  with  that.       If  you 
work  double  shifts  you  would  have  to  start  one  shift 
early   in   the    morning? — Yes.     I   am    not   suggesting 
we  should   not  start  early.      I  suggest  instead   of  6 
c-r  7  we  start  at  8  o'clock'. 

9499.  These  men  going  to  bed  at  10  o'clock  at  night, 
if    they    work   shorter   hours   would    they   go   to    bed 
earlier  than   10  o'clock  at  night— that  'is  their  own 
lookout?— Yes. 

9MO.  I  asked  Mr.  Thorneycroft  a  question  the  other 
day  and  his  answer  surprised  me.  It  was.  if  at  the 
piesent  time,  under  present  conditions,  you  could  get 
the  owners,  managers  and  men  pulling  together  in  the 
pit  to  the  best  possible  extent  of  their  power  of  brain 
and  body  what  increase  in  production  would  you  get? 
and  he  gave  me  the  figure  of  10  per  r.-nt  'What  is 
your  estimate? — It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to 
speak  for  the  country. 

9601.  Say,  South  Wall*?— I  have  really  only  got 
information  relating  to  my  own  particular  district. 

9609.  What  is  your  own  estimate?— The  South 
Wales  coalfield  is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts. 
There  is  a  miners'  agent  for  each  and  he  is  abso- 
lutely the  Pope  of  llonii*  in  his  own  district.  / 

9608.  An  autocrat?— Yes.  I  got  to  know  informa- 
tion about  that.  I  have  been  talking  in  my  district 
and  I  would  rather  not  talk  in  pulilic. 

9504.  I  would  like  it  to  be  bigger.  My  feeling  U  it 
would  be  bigger.  But  you  cannot  give  me  a  figure?— 
I  would  r 

.'•    II    Tnirnti/-.    Nationalisation  or  State 
ownership  is  part  of  the  miners'   programme? — Yes, 
and  has  been  for  years. 
9S06.  This  is  not  a  new  movement? — No. 

When  did  it  first  come  forward? — The  matter 
has  been  discussed  in  our  conferences  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years.  I  think  the  first  time  the  Federation 
really  discussed  a  Bill  was  about  1910  or  101 1.  I  may 
say  that  years  before  that  at  each  an  nun  I  conference 
the  Executive  were  authorised  to  draft  a  Hill  but 
they  did  not  do  it. 

9608.  That  is  to  say  the  demand  has  been  before 
the  Government  for  a  long  time  and  it  is  'ncorreot  to 
say,  as  part  of  tin-  Press  says,  that  is  has  been  sprung 

•  lio  last  moment  t- — Yes. 

960B.Ta»re  has  been  plenty  of  opportunity  to  con- 
sider its  bearings  and  the  form  in  which  'it  woulu 
be  worked  out? — Yes. 

Smith  :   Could  you  give  us,  Mr. 

Hartsborne,  what  the  selling  price  of  coal  wa .  in 
1914? — Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  figures  here. 
I  thought  I  had  thorn,  hut  I  find  I  have  not  brought 
them  down.  I  have  them  for  Scotland,  Wales  .iri'l 
some  of  the  other  coalfields. 

"•.Ill     It   would   not  l-e  l«~s  than   12s.  6d.  a  ton?— I 
could    not    he    certain.     Our    soiling    price    is   rather 
to  what  it  is  in  other  coal- 
fields.    We   diviili.  largo   from   small,   and    the   agree- 
ment is  based  on  the.  selling  price  for  large  coal  only. 

.'.  We  have  some  figures  handed  in  by ( the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  of  some  colliorio«,  and 
i  note  there  that  they  are  paying  25s.  3d.  a  ton  ; 
that  is  at  the  nit.  Before  the  war  they  were  paving 
11s.  a  ton.  Tho  point  I  want  is  this  on  the  selling 
price.  While  that  has  gone  up  from  IN.  to  tno 
95s.  3d.,  miners'  wages  in  Yorkshire  have  gone  up 
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(58-68.  Under  our  present  Conciliation  wages,  which 
were  11s.  6d.  selling  price  then  and  25s.  now,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  a  big  advance  even  including 
war  wage?— I  should  think  our  average  would  be 
about  14s.  or  15s.  a  ton  per  week;  it  is  now  31s. 
cannot  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

9513.  I  am  right  in  saying  even  Government  prices 
they    put    13s.    on    and    4s.    limitations,    three   half- 
crowns  and  a  one  shilling  and  sixpence? — Yes,  that 
is  right.     Of    course    the   exports    to    neutrals    have 
thrown  up  the  average  substantially  above  that. 

9514.  In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Cooper  put  to  you 
about   Durham,   is  there  any   reason  why  we  should 
expect  miners  in  South  Wales  to  work  8  hours  whilst 
they  only  work  6J  and  7  in  Durham?— I  know  of  no 
reason. 

9515.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  1  think  there  has  been  an 
effort  made  in  South  Wales,   especially  to  do  some- 
thing to  raise  the  lower-paid  people  about  the  mines? 
—Yes. 

9516.  I  think  you  had  succeeded  once  or  twice  in 
raising  the  lower-paid  men   and  the  lower-paid  men 
on  the  surface? — That  is  so. 

9517.  In  your  last  two  war  wages  it  was  made  a 
flat-rate  advance  in  order  to  help  the  lower  people?— 
That  is  right. 

9518.  There  is  one  class,  a  very  numerous  class,  that 
has  been  little  heard  of  here.     In  your  excellent  state- 
ment you  have  told  us  that  about  1  in  7  of  the  men 
workers  are  killed  or  injured  every  12  months? — Yes. 

9519.  And  that  1    in    7   of   the  cases  of   accident 
are  off  far  more  than  7  days?— Yes. 

9520.  Consequently  they  come   under   the   compen- 
sation clause? — Yes. 

9521.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  the  owner  in 
whose  employment  he  has  been  injured  should  be  held 
responsible  for  their  maintenance  until  they  are  able 
to  resume  work  again? — I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
when  a  man  was  injured  why  he  should  not  have  his 
full  wages  during  his  period  of  incapacity. 

9522.  You    know   the  Act   of   Parliament  in   which 
we  wished   to  have  the  full   wage  paid.     The  Act  of 
Parliament  was  ultimately  framed  to  give  only  half 
of  the  worker's  earnings?-  -50  per  cent. 

9523.  Up  to  £1  and  the  limit  was  £1?— Yes. 

9524.  If  a  person  was  earning  £3  a  week,   and   it 
took  that  to  keep  his  house  when  well,  if  injured  and 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  he  got  £1  only? — Yes. 

9525.  You   are  aware  since  the  war  broke  out  the 
Miners'   Federation  by  Act  of  Parliament  secured  a 


small  change  in  that  of  25  per  cent.,  but  the  highest 
any  person  can  get  at  the  present  time  is  25s.  a  week  I' 
—Yes. 

9520.  Are  you  aware  there  are  some  thousands  of 
these  men  and  boys  who  have  been  injured  during  the 
past  15  or  20  years  that  are  getting  no  more  in  some 
cases  than  8s.  per  week  compensation  at  the  present 
time  and  some  12s.  6d.  or  15s.  and  many  of  them,  of 
course,  £1  and  25s.  Are  you  aware  we  approached 
the  Home  ecretary  a  short  time  ago  on  behalf  of 
those  people  whose  'families  in  some  cases  were  starv- 
ing, and  asked  that  there  should  be  a  Bill  introduced 
to  raise  their  contribution  by  75  percent? — That  is  so, 
to  make  it  100  per  cent,  on  pre-war. 

9527.  Are  you   aware  he  gave  a   very  sympathetic 
reply  in  which  he  thought  we  had  made  out  the  case 
for  many  of  these  unfortunate  people? — That  is  so. 

9528.  Did  he  first  state  there  was  no  use  bringing 
in   a  Bill   into  Parliament   as   at  present  constituted 
because  the  employing  industry  would  oppose  it  and 
the  Government  could  not  carry  it? — Yes. 

9529.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  have  the  exact  words 
of  it  here,   and  I  will  read  it  to  you  if  you  like?— 
It  was  to  that  effect. 

9530.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   I  put  the  case  on  behalf 
of  our  Executive? — I  was  present. 

9531.  Perhaps  a  shorthand -note  is  not  what  people 
say.     They  go  over  them  afterwards.     It  is  a  fact  he 
asked   us   to   see   the   employers   and   see   whether   or 
not    we   could   induce    the   employers   to    help    us   by 
deciding   not   to   oppose   a   measure   of   that   kind? — 
Yes. 

9532.  Are  not  the  miners  at  the  present  time  very 
anxious   about  that  class  of   people? — Yes.     You   get 
in  the  mining   districts  next  door  neighbours.       All 
among  the   miners  they   have  these   injured   persons 
interspersed  in  the  villages,  and  it  is  talked  about  in 
the    mines    and    everybody    realises    these    men    have 
been   unfortunate  to   be   injured    and  they  ought   to 
have  sufficient  coming  in  to  get  them  three  meals  a 
day.     I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  thing  nothing  can  be 
done  for  them. 

9533.  Those  men  in  the  mines  who  have  volunteered 
and  went  to  the  front  and  have  been  injured  in  the 
war  have  rather  better  arrangements  made  for  them 
than  the  victims  of  industry? — Yes. 

9534.  Do  not  you  think  those  people  should  be  put 
on  a  basis  that  our  wounded  BOidiers  have  been   and 
that  you  think  is  not  nearly  as  high   as  it  ought  to 
be?— Yes. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  ROBERT  SHIRKIE,  Sworn    and  Examined. 


9535.  Chairman :   I  think  you  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Colliery  Enginemen  and 
Boilermen  ? — Yes. 

9536.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  copy 
of  your  proof.     I  am  going  to  read  it  and  then  ask 
any  of  the  Commissioners  who  desire  to  do  so  to  ask 
you    'questions.     You    say    in    your    proof: — "1st: 
Wages  of  Colliery  Enginemen  and  Boilermen. — In  the 
past   years   throughout   the   Coal    Fields   of    Britain, 
there  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  labour  matters, 
because  of   the   fact  that  there   is  no   uniformity  in 
the  wages  paid  to  the  respective  classes  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.     This  trouble  has,  of  late 
years,  been   intensified  since  the  classes  named  have 
been   more  united  through  Associations  and   Federa- 
tions, thereby  bringing  the  men  more  together,  and 
of    making    comparisons   of   the    wages    paid    in    the 
various  parts  of  the  country.     In  this  way,  the  lower 
paid  districts  become  dissatisfied,  and  serious  labour 
troubles  have  resulted.     My  Federation  is  convinced 
that  unless  the  question  is  solved  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, greater  unrest  will  ensue,  as  there  is  a  greater 
communication  between  the  classes  named  than  ever 
before. 

"My  Federation  does  not  agree  that  the  fact  that  in 
some  districts  of  the  country  there  are  richer  coal 
fields  than  others  should  prevent  the  workers  from 
being  paid  a  uniform  minimum  wage. 

"  Briefly.  I  desire  to  put  the  following  before  the 


Commission  for  its  consideration; — (a)  That  winding 
enginemen  have  a  minimum  wage  of  10s.  per  shift, 
(b)  that  all  other  grades  of  enginemen  should  have 
a  wage  of  9s.  per  shift,  (c)  That  charge  boilermen 
should  have  a  minimum  wage  of  8s.  6d.  per  shift, 
(d)  That  boiler  firemen  should  have  a  minimum  wage 
of  8s.  per  shift. 

"2nd:  Working  Hours  of  Colliery  Enginemen  and 
Boilermen. — My  Federation  believe  that  the  working 
hours  of  the  above  classes  of  workers  have  been  too 
long,  in  the  past.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  winding  enginemen.  These  men  have  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  Indeed, 
in  1911,  the  Government  put  a  clause  in  the  Coal 
Mines  Amendment  Act,  limiting  the  working  hours 
of  the  winding  enginemen  to  8  hours  per  shift.  This 
was  done  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  who  descend 
and  ascend  the  shafts.  The  work,  physically,  is  very 
considerable  also,  and  in  many  places, '  it  is  indeed 
too  severe  a  strain  on  the  winding  enginemen  to  be 
on  duty  for  8  hours.  My  Federation  therefore  con- 
siders that  the  working  hours  of  winding  enginemen 
be  limited  to  6  hours  per  shift.  Also,  that  a  minimum 
of  6  shifts  per  week  be  guaranteed  to  them.  Further 
that  all  continuous  shift  enginemen  and  boilermen  and 
)>oiler  firemen  should  have  a  working  shift  of  6  hours. 
That  all  continuous  shift  onginemen,  boilermen,  and 
boiler  firemen  should  have  at  least  7  clear  days' 
holiday  in  each  year,  with  full  payment  for  same." 
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Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission in  addition  to  that:*  —  Yes.  The  reason  1  am 
11  that  1  understand  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  all  grades  of  colliery  workers. 
I  am  representing  a  very  important  grade,  namely, 
the  colliery  enginemen  and  boiler  men,  and  a  class 
who,  while  not  anything  like  so  numerous  as  the 
member*  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  yet  ia  very  im- 
portant at  the  collieries.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
trouble,  and  trouble  has  arisen  with  them,  as  with 
Miner*'  Federation,  which  means  the  dislocation 
collieries.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  is  that  according  to  the  evidence  which  we  know 
of,  and  some  of  us  believe  it  has  been  shown,  tin- 
is  have  uot  been  treated  as  a  chosen  people  in 
tin-  pact,  and  I  want  respectfully  to  say  that  the 
clam  whom  I  represent  axe  not  treated  in  as  fair  a 
manner  a*  men  in  simifcur  occupations  in  other 
industries.  Of  course,  there  are  no  similar  occupa- 
tions so  far  as  winding  eugjnmen  are  concerned, 
because  it  is  only  at  collieries  where  winding 
engiuemen  are  employed  —  that  is,  men  winding  the 
coals  up  and  down  the  shaft.  It  is  in  respect  of 
those  that  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  other  industries 
enginemen,  I  can  say,  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  services  they  perform,  do  uot  fill  the  same  im- 
portant or  responsible  position  as  the  winding  engine- 
men  fill  at  the  collieries.  The  winding  enginement 
are  all  under  Statute,  and  are  legislated  for  in  tho 
Coalmines  Act,  and  they  are  under  it  all  the  hour* 
of  tin-  shift.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  legislated 
for  to  the  extent  that  they  must  pirn  up  at  their 
shift  or  they  are  liable  to  prosecution.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  respect  of  the  boilermen  and  other 
classes  of  enginemen.  One  thing  that  is  not  in  my 
proof  which  I  would  draw  your  a-  to  is  this. 

It  has  been  a  grievance  for  many  years,  and  it  is  a 
Bowing  grievance,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  week-end  labour.  That  is  Sunday  labour 
and  overtime  generally.  It  applies  to  us  in  a  way  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  Miners'  Federation  members  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  overtime.  Practically  all 
overtime)  and  week-end  work  that  ia  done  at  the  col- 
lieries is  done  by  the  class  of  men  whom  I  represent. 
In  other  industries  overtime)  ia  treeU-d  by 
remuneration.  That  is,  you  have  in  WHIT.-  iinlu- 
time  and  half,  time  and  a  quarter,  and  if  you  take 
the  railways  you  have  double  time  for  Sunday  labour. 
With  regard  to  us  in  the  collieries,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  Overtime  is  paid  at  the  bare  minimum  nit.  . 
in  I  ths>  same  may  be  said  in  respect  of  Sunday 
labour.  Another  peculiarity  about  our  men,  if  it  is 
a  peculiarity,  is  this:  that  we  mostly  work  seven 
alnfu.  No  matter  whether  the  pits  are  working  in 
the  sense  of  drawing  coal  or  whether  they  arc 
it  does  not  matter  to  our  class  of  men  —  we  have  to 
be  there.  We  have  to  keep  the  water  oat  of  the  pits 
We  have  to  raise  and  lower  workmen  for  repairing 
and  feeding  horses,  and  such  like,  so  that  it  means 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  class  I  represent 
work  seven  shifts  per  week.  Whether  that  may  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
treated  to  extra  remuneration  at  week-ends,  I  will 
leave  for  some  of  our  employers  to  deal  with,  but 
what  we  sav  is  this.  What  wo  ask  for  here  particu- 
larly is  six  hours  for  the  winding  enginemen.  I  may 


'Hit  that  at  a  good  many  collieries  the  winding 
•ngmemen    already  work   less    than    eight    hours   by 

' 


with  some  of  the  employers.  What  w'.> 
fael  is  that  with  the  changes  that  we  hope  are  coming 
for  the  miners  of  the  nation  it  will  make  the  pits 
even  busier  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  so  far 
as  the  |.-U  are  concerned.  Consequently  we  hold  for 
ur».  We  have  three  men  at  the  shaft  at  tin- 
prnw-nt  time,  because  they  have  to  work  tho  whole 
of  tho  24  hour*  a*  w.-ll  as  the  seven  shift*  a  week. 
We  ask  for  four  m«n  at  each  shaft  instead  of  thriM*. 
and  six  boars  instead  of  eight.  We  ask  the  same  for 
continuous  shift  workers.  That  is  because  they  have 
•••  work  806  days  in  the  year.  Thcv  hav-  no  holidays, 
because  even  when  the  miners  take  holidays  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year  our  men  get  no  holidays. 
Consequently  we  ask  that  th«  hours  of  the  shifts  be 
redoesd  and  that  arrangement*!  may  bo  made 
that  w'HiUI  permit  of  thorn  getting  a  holi- 
day. I  think  that  i*  really  the  burthen  of 

I  i-  . 


what  we  have  to  say.  But  I  want  to  point  this  out 
to  you — That  we  have  not  been  satisfied  with  our 
conditions.  When  these  things  were  mentioned,  such 
as  the  great  variations  in  rates  of  wages,  it  has  more 
aggravated  us  than  the  miners  of  the  nation.  In 
some  districts  there  are  something  like  between  3s. 
and  4s.  between  the  day  wages  and  winding  engine- 
men.  That  is  in  different  districts.  Wo  hold,  as  I 
have  said  in  the  statement,  that  the  question  of 
whether  a  mine  is  a  better  paying  mine  or  not  should 
not  matter,  but  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  that  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  being  fixed 
would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unrest 
that  has  been  with  our  class  of  men.  It  is  not  a  new 
point  to  bring  these  things  here.  We  have  been  pre- 
senting claims  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  many  of  our  agreements  that 
ran  out  before  the  war  or  during  the  war  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  abeyance  because  of  the  fact,  as  the 
miners  have  stated  on  their  part,  that  we  wished  to 
keep  things  going  and  not  have  trouble  during  the 
time  when  it  was  a  crime  to  make  trouble.  So  that 
up  to  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  position  that  we 
are  just  waiting,  but  we  are  certainly  liko  the  miners 
and  we  cannot  wait  any  longer.  When  this  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  we  thought  that  we,  representing 
a  very  important  grade  of  the  workers,  should  appear 
and  let  you  know  our  thoughts. 

9537.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Will  you  tell 
me  one  or  two  things  which  I  want  to  understand 
about  your  case.  What  sort  of  training  is  it  necessary 
to  have  to  become  a  winding  engineman? — There  are 
different  associations  throughout  the  country  making 
•ip  the  Federation,  and  every  association  has  its 
methods  of  training.  The  generally  accepted  one  is 
that  young  men  shall  go  on  to  the  boiler  fires.  They 
migrate  on  to  a  non-winding  engine,  such  as  the 
haulage  engine  or  electric  engine  or  fan  engine.  Dur- 
•he  period  of  their  boiler  power  work  they  are 
••4  instructions  according  to  rules  from  their 
fellows  on  those  other  engines.  That  is  the  non- 
ivinding.  When  they  are  on  the  non-winding  engines, 
then  they  aspire  to  reach  the  winding  engines.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  working  on  the  other  classes 
of  engines  they  get  instructions  for  winding  engines, 
and  then  it  is  only  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
management  they  can  get  these  instructions,  and  it  is 
in  co-operation  and  by  the  consent  of  the  management 
that  they  can  fill  the  winding  enginemen's  place. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Klli*.  at  the  enquiry  in  1011 
when  he  spoke  of  the  enginemen,  said  that  the  winding 
ongeinemen  were  the  aristocrats  of  the  colliery.  Of 
course,  he  said,  there  was  no  need  for  giving  them  a 
coronet.  That  was  when  they  wanted  an  8-hour  day. 

8538.  Now  supposing  there  has  been  a  man  who  has 
been  at  one  of  these  other  engines  and  he  has  to  go 
on  to  a  windii.  Does  he  go  there  for  tin- 

first  fortnight  while  an  experienced  engineman  in 
there,  or  is  ho  put  on  to  the  job  straight  away  to  do 
it  without  any  help? — He  could  not  do  that.  What 
is  done  sometimes  is  this.  He  needs  at  least  a  fort- 
mjlit.  and  sometime*  it  is  a  month  that  he  is  put 
.  the  experienced  winding  enginemen. 


la/esay  this  may  be  wrong  on  the  figures, 
)>tit  it  rather  looks  to  me  like  this.  I  do  not  say  one 
way  or  the  "tin  r  that  your  demands  are  unreasonable, 
hut  I  "imply  nn.it.-d  to  nsk  you  thin.  It  means  having 
a  great  deal  more  in  tho  wnv  of  tho  number  of  winding 
onginemen  if  you  have  to  have  four  shifts  instead  of 
three? — A  good  number  more? 

9540.  Yes? — It  certainly  means  more. 

9541.  Arc     those     men     available,     so     to     speak, 
i  row.  or  does  it  take  some  time  to  get  them? — 

••link   they  could  be  had  very  shortly.     Thnt  has 
always  been  brought  up  by  the  coal-owners. 

'-'.  I  am  not  a  coal-owner? — No,  but  I  want  to 
illustrate  it.  Wo  asked  for  an  8  hour  day  in  Scotland. 
I  come  from  Scotland  and  I  can  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  it.  We  wanted  an  8-hour  day,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  strongest  objections  which  the  coal- 
owners  had  ostensibly  at  any  rate  to  give  us,  namely, 
that  they  had  not  mon  to  fill  the  place.  We  askrd 
them  if  they  would  give  an  8-hour  day,  and  we  set 
"lit  that  the  men  were  procurable  .  We  have  never 
had  the  slightest  difficulty  at  any  time  in  getting 
men  to  fill  tho  places,  because  there  are  so  many  in 
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training.  For  instance,  the  unskilled  worker  can  be 
taken  to  the  boiler  fires  and  trained  very  shortly  with 
his  colleagues  always  with  him.  These  men  can  be 
removed  to  the  non-winding  engines  very  shortly,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  a  great  many  men  in 
training  (not  in  store  for  this,  of  course),  some  of 
whom  are  nearer  ready  than  others  at  the  engines 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  winding  enginemen. 

9543.  Why  I  asked  the  question  was  this.     I  have 
not  asked  any  questions  up  to  now,  but  we  have  six 
gentlemen  representing  one  interest  and  we  have  six 
gentlemen  representing  another  interest.     I  thought 
I  would  help  you  to  put  your  case  before  the  Com- 
sion.     Does  anyone  want  to  ask  the  witness  anything? 

9544.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  must  ask  one  question. 
(To  the  witness) :  What  are  the  present  rates  of  these 
men  whom  you  represent?     If  we  do  not  know  that 
we  cannot  estimate  what  we  are  paying  at  all.     You 
say  the  winding-enginemen  have  a  minimum  wage  of 
10s.? — I  say  they  should  have  that. 

9545.  What    is   the    number   of    the  present    mini- 
mum?— They  are  so  varied,  as  I  have  stated. 

9546.  Could  you  put  it  in  a  table.     I  cannot  esti- 
mate it  without  that. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  You  have  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's 
table. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Is  it  in  that? 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Yes.     On  No.  4. 

9547.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Then  what  is  the  total 
cost  of  the  advance  you  want? — It  would  depend  on 
the  wages.     We  have  a  higher  wage  at  present  thqn 
this  minimum. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   That  is  the  point.     They  take 
that  as  a  minimum. 

9548.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    You   see   my  point.     I 
want  to  know  whether  we  are  talking  about  £500  or 
£50,000,000?— It    is    nothing.       Our    present    lowest 
wages  are  above  the  minimum. 

9549.  You  take  a  minimum? — Yes. 

9550.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your  Association? 
— In   the  nation,  the  colliery-enginemen  and   boiler- 
men,  I  think,  will  run  to  about  45,000  to  50,000. 

9551.  Air.  Evan  Williams:   Do  I  understand  where 
the   present    wages   are  above    these  minimum    rates 
which  yon  ask  for  there  should  be  no  change  in  ihoir 
wages?— At  the  present  time? 

9552.  Yes?— I  ask  that  the  usual  rate  of  the  usual 
increases   that   are   going  in    the   coalfield  should    be 
given  them. 

9553.  If  the  miners  get  30  per  cent,  you  would  ask 
30  per  cent,  upon  the  present  wages  too? — Certainly, 
but  that  would  not  alter  the  minimum  we  are  asking 
for. 

9554.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  minimum? — Yes. 


This   minimum   is   under   any    wage  there   is   at  the 
present  time. 

9555.  But  you  are  asking  that  30  per  cent,  shall  be 
added  on  to  the  present  wage  if  the  miners  get  30  pel- 
cent? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  have  not  put  -that  in  the 
precis. 

9556.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:    That    is    not    in    your 
proof?— No,  but  the  agreements  in  the  coalfield  with 
the  various  associations  carry  that. 

9557.  It  is  important  that  this  Commission  should 
know  that? — I  am  very  happy  to  tell  them. 

9558.  Where  there  is  only  one  winding  shaft,  which 
is  very  general  in  some  districts,  the  winding  engine- 
man  in  the  afternoon  and  night  shift  has  very  little 
to  do? — That  is  not  so. 

9559.  He  winds  no  coal? — That  may  be.     He  may 
not  wind  coal,  but  a  winding-enginemau's  duties  are 
not  confined  to  winding  coal. 

9560.  What  else  is  there  to  wind  when  there  is  no 
coal  and  nothing  but  materials  going? — There  is  the 
shaft  to  examine.     Then  he  has  his  engines  to  keep 
in  order  and  to  keep  clean,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  are  scarcely  any  collieries  where  the  engineman 
does  not  get  extra  duties  at  night  attending  to  other 
engines  that  he  has  not  during  the  day. 

9561.  Do  you  say  that  in   general? — I  say  that  is 
pretty  general.     Where  it  is  not  the  case,  then  he  is 
so  confined  to  his  one  engine  that  he  cannot  attend 
to  anything  else. 

95G2.  He  spends  eight  hours  from  the  time  he  takes 
the  handle  until  the  time  he  goes  away.  There  is  no 
more  time  occupied  than  the  eight  hours,  is  there?— 
That  is  so. 

9563.  If   on   the   afternoon    and    night  shift   he    is 
only  there   in   attendance,   you   still    ask   a   reduction 
to  six  hours? — If  he  was  only  there   in   attendance, 
yes;  but  we  do  not  agree  he  is  only  there  in  attend- 
ance. 

9564.  Sir  Thomas  Royden:  I  understand  from  your 
proof  that  the   absence  of   uniformity   in   the   wages 
paid   in   respect  of  classes  in   different  parts  of  the 
country  is  rather  responsible  for  considerable  trouble. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  these  proposals  which 
you  put  forward  establish  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
members  of  your  Federation   into  line  with  men   at 
similar  work  in  other  industries? — I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  bring  them  up. 

9565.  It  would  not  put  them  in  excess? — No,  I  do 
not  think   so.     I   do   not   know    anything   about   the 
minima  of  the  men  in  other  industries,  but  I  know 
with  regard  to  gross  wages  of  men  in  other  industries 
that  they  are  higher  than  ours.     In  addition  to  the 
other   benefits,    I   say   they   get   paid   for   extra  time 
and  week-end  labour. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  ERRINGTON  BREWIS,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


9566.  I  believe  you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Coal  Merchants'   Society  and  the  London  Coal  Com- 
mittee?— Yes. 

9567.  You  first  of  all  desire  to  hand  in  statements 
showing  the  cost  of  delivery  of  one  ton  of  coal  from 
the  colliery  with  all  intermediate  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer's cellar  within   the   Metropolitan   area,   and   a 
comparative  statement  showing  the  cost  of  the  same 
in  August,  1914?— Yes.* 

9568.  These  statements   refer  to   coal  delivered   by 
van  from  the  various  London  railway  coal  depots  to 
dwelling-houses,  hotels,  bakeries  and  other  institutions 
where    supplies    by    van    are    the    only    medium    of 
delivery.     Now   I   want   to   go   through   that.     These 
are  for  Best  Derby  coal  in   August,   1914.     Now  for 
Best   Derby    coal    in    August,    1914,    am    I    right   in 
saying   that  the   average   selling   price   was   25s.    6d. 
per  ton? — Yes. 

9569.  That   is  delivered   to   the   consumers'    cellars 
iu  London? — Yes. 

9570.  And   it  is  made   up   in   this   way   for   Derby 
Brights,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

9571.  The  coal  at  the  pit,   Us.  6d. ;   railway   rate, 
(Is.  4d. ;  wagon  hire,    Is.       That  is   18s.   lOd.       Then 
pomes  an  item  of  11-Jd.,  composed  of  several  items — 
wages,  loaders,  big   sacks,   half   sacks,    screening   and 


foremen's  fee,  landing  coal  to  heaps,  &c.  That  is 
ll^d.  Then  there  is  another  item  of  lOJd.  which  is: 
Carmen,  delivery  in  big  sacks,  driving  money  and 
attendance  at  stables.  Then  railway  siding  rent, 
demurrage,  weighbridge  charges,  weights,  scales  and 
tools,  &c.,  are  Id.  Sacks  are  l^d.  Then  comes  a 
great  number  of  items— -vans,  trolleys,  and  weighing 
machines,  horse  depreciation,  forage  and  bedding, 
shoeing  and  veterinary  attendance,  harness  and  stable 
expenses,  stable  rent,  local  rates,  heating  and  lighting, 
lamps,  &c. — that  comes  to  Is.  OJd.  Then  comes  loss 
on  small  and  weights,  4d.  Then  there  is  an  item  of 
salaries,  Is.  3d.;  and  establishment  charges,  is.  IJd. ; 
making  2s.  4£d.  Now  will  you  explain  these  figures. 
What  is  the  18s.  10d.?— You  deduct  the  18s.  10d., 
which  represents  the  cost  at  pit,  railway  rate  and 
wagon  hire,  and  that  leaves  the  5s.  9Jd.  as  the  cost 
of  the  distribution. 

9572.  Then     you     have     as     average     selling     price 
£1   5s.   6d.,   and   cost   £1   4s.   7£d.       The   margin  of 
profit    is    lOJd.        To    whom    is   that?— lOfd.    to   the 
merchant. 

9573.  Then  there  is  a  memorandum:    "  There  is  an 
additional  charge  upon  all  supplies  obtained  through 
factors."     So  that  what  it  conies  to  is  this,  if  I  may 
Kct    it    as    quickly    as    I    ran,    cost    at    pit,    11s.    6d. ; 


*  See  Appendix  46. 
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railway  rate,  6«.  4d.  ;  wagon  hire,  Is.;  and  distribu- 
tion,  o*.  aid.:-—  That  i«  it. 

8574.  Those  are  the  four  figures  I  want  the  Comnm- 
ioner«  kindly  to  note.  That  is  August,  1914.  Now  will 
you    come    to    the   same   class    of   coals,    Best    Derby 
t    tor     1018.     The    controlled    public    price     is 
•  d.  p«r  ton  delivered  to  cellar.    That,  I  suppose 
compare*  with  the  25*.  Ui.  oi    UU!.-     Exactly. 

9575.  Now  the  cos.  at  pit  ie  23*.  3d.  per  ton  in  1U1« 
a*  against  11*.  <>d.  in  1914:'—  Yea. 

Hailway    rate    j»    the   same   6s.    4d.,    and    the 
wagon  hire  remain  the  same?—  No,   there  is  6d     in- 
crea*e.     It  i*  Is.  od.  in  1'J18. 
9677.  Yes.     Then  the  lljd.  of  1914  become*  Is.  9d. 

i      ,£*»  !tfm   for  c*rmen.   *«-,   g°«   from   lOid.   to" 
Is.  lOd.r  —  lea. 

9578.  Then  railway  aiding  rent,  demurrage  and  so 
on  remain*  the  same,  at  Id.—  Yes. 

9579.  Then  sacks  have  gone  from  l$d.  to  5d.,  vans 
trolley*  and  weighing  machines,  Ac.,  have  gone  from 
1*.  OJd.  to  a*.  7,1.  The  lo*»  on  small  and  weights  has 
goo*    from   4d.    to    7d.      Salaries   and  establishment 
charge*  have  gone  from  2*.  4^d.  to  3*.  3d.    Then  you 
hare  here  in  the  1918  figure*  -  Debenture  and  capital 
charge*  3d.'      The    whole    total    of   the    last    figure* 

Tli£,41V10d-  Then  y°u  «°  °n  *°  »»y  that  the 
rolled  selling  price  is  43*.  bU  net  cost  and  the 
cost  of  rate*,  coal  and  wagon  31*.  Id.,  leaving  a 
iiiarg.u  of  la*.  Sd.  The  controlled  selling  price  i* 
43*.  ttd.,  and  the  cost  per  ton  delivered  41s.  10d.,  and 
the  difference  i*  la.  8d.  Now  I  want  to  get  the  clear 

S  M,  that  it  may  be  understood.  1  he  present 
pnce  is  this  :  Oort  at  the  pit  23*.  3d.  ;  railway  rate 
«*.  4d.;  w*gon  hire  Is.  Gd.  Now  what  is  the  di»tnb. 

o*t  at  present:-  I  want  to  get  the  thing  that 
compart*  with  that  6*.  9Jd.  cort  in  the  1914  figure*?— 
It  is  10s.  Ud. 

9680.  That  i*  to  say.  cost  at  pit  23s.  3d.,  railway 

*,?*£-.  4dZ  wa*on  hire  U   W-'  mnd  distribution  cost 
I0«.  9d.?  —  Ye*. 

9681  Is  there  anything  eke  to  go  on,  or  does  that 
make  the  total  ."-There  is  the  addr.unal  charge  upon 
all  supplies  obtained  through  the  lactors.  That  is 
the  only  item. 


.  •">   ">uch  obliged   to  you.     Now   the   next 

thing  is,  you  also  hand  in  a  statement'  showing  the 
average    of    wen's    weekly    .  .     the     1st 

February  to  the  30th  June,  1914,  and  the  correspond- 
ing   P«nod   of    1918.     Yon   say    in    your    statement: 
Tfcea*  figure*  were  carefully   prepared    in   August, 
18,  at  the  request  of  the  Coal  r.ntroller,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  demands  for  an  increase  of  wages 
by  the   London   foal    I'orUr  and   were  ac- 

cepted both  by  the  merchant*  and  the  representative* 
of  the  men  a*  correct.  The  statement*  will  show  the 
various  it*ms  in  connection  with  t'le  cost  of  loading. 
delivery,  ><*tablishment  charge*  «nl  profits  of  the 
merchant  trade  in  London  "  Now  Uke  the  wage*. 
The  trolleytnen's  returns  from  34  I  ims  in  1914  show 
an  average  of  £2  2s.  7d.  In  1919  ;hu  same  cla*s  of 
gentlemen  were  getting  £5  Is.  6d.,  a.id  that  makes  an 
increase  of  138  per  cent,  for  the  trolleymen.  Now  we 
come  to  the  carmen.  There  we  hive  a  return  from 
57  firm*.  They  used  to  get  in  1914  .':i  Us.  5d.  They 
get  now,  plus  a  war  bonus  of  7*.  6d.,  a  total  <>f 
4*.  10d.,  whi-h  is  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.  Then 
the  loaders  are  given  under  returns  t'rom  64  firms, 
and  in  1914  they  were  getting  £1  It's.  8d..  but  with 
»  war  boon*  of  7i.  6d.  they  are  now  getting 
-•>.  8d.,  an  increase  of  1UO  p>r  .mi.  »o  that  n,- 
position  of  the  men  in  that  sphere  •>{  activity  is  that 
one  class  of  men  have  138  per  c-?nt.  increase,  anoth.-i 
cla**  have  106  per  cent.,  and  a  third  class  have  10" 
per  cent  increase?-  Ye». 

9K9.  Torn  you  «*y  in  your  proof  that  the  cost  of 
cartage  show*  a  considerable  increase  over  the  war 
period.  We  have  had  from  another  source  the 
increase  in  oaU,  hay,  bran,  out  straw,  and  wheat 
»traw.  I  will  not  read  your  figure*,  but  the  Com- 
missioner* will  no  f|«ni!.t  look  at  them  and  take  notiro 
of  them.  Th*n  .>n  to  deal  with  sacks.  at»l  I 

do   not  think   we  have  had  «ack<  before.     Ton  say: 
"  Mark*  are  an   it«>ni  of  great  expense.     In   .lann 
1914.   sacks   ro«t  4*.   3d.    each.       Tn    January.    I'-l'1 
sack*  cnrt   10*.  9.1.   each.     Increase,    12s.   6d.   oa-.h." 
Th«l  your  proof  procwN      "  It   requires  20  sacks  to 


furnish  an  ordinary  --tun  van  and  represents  a 
capital  cost  of  £16  15s.  per  van  in  the  street.  The 
merchants  have  to  fill  by  shovel  and  deliver  iu  the 
•politan  area  over  1,000,000  sacks  per  week  to 
keep  London  supplied,  the  average  deliveries  in 
London  being  100,000  tons  per  week."  We  will  note 
that  figure.  "  The  increases  in  establishment 
charges  largely  arises  in  the  cost  laid  upon  the  mer- 
chants m  carrying  out  the  rationing  order.  In 
of  wages  to  the  clerical  staff  and  high  cost  of  sta- 
tionery and  postage.  The  pre-war  average  profit  per 
ton  to  the  merchant  was  about  8d.  per  ton,  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  during  the  war  period  has  ranged  from 
lOil.  to  Is.  8d.  It  is  important  to  note  iu  connection 
nith  profits  a  higher  margin  per  ton  is  required  on 
the  reduced  turnover  in  tonnage  forced  upon  the 
trade  by  the  Control."  Is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  add  to  that  very  clear  statement.1' — Not  that  I  can 
think  of. 

9584.  Sir  Thomas  Royiien :  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question.     May  I  ask  you  whether  in  all  these  figures 
of  distribution  those  are  absolute  net  figures  to  you 
and    contain    no    discount    or    rebates?        Ar«    they 
actually   out-of-pocket  disbursements? — Yes. 

9585.  There  i*  one   item   I   should  like  to  ask  you 
about   with   regard   to  establishment  expenses.      'Do 
those  establishment  expenses  include  the  salaries  of 
partners? — No. 

•586.  They   are  just  payment*  to  clerks?— Yes. 

9687.  Sir  L.  Chiotta  Money:  Can  you  conceive  any 
more   economical    method    of    distribution    than    this 
which    involves    these    charges    which    you    have    so 
kindly  described  to  us?— No,  I  cannot.     I  have  been 
30  years  in  business  trying  to  find  out  a  more  econo- 
mical process,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  dis- 
covered it. 

9688.  It  waa  given  in  evidence  by  the  Coal  Manager 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  speaking  lor 
the  whole  of  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  that  out 
of  the  Coal  Controller's  prices  they  returned  to  their 
consumers  from  2*.  6d.  to  5s.  per  ton.     Can  you  tell 
me  how  that  was  done?— Well,  if  you  take  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  they  have  a  margin  of  14s.  4d.  per  ton. 
He  also  put*  in  a  statement  of  cost  of  delivering  in 
th..  hilly  districts  of  8s.  5d.  or  in  level  district*  7s.  6d., 
or   at   convenient  stations   in    level   districts   5s.   8d. 
Ho  that   if  we  take  14*.  4d.   as  his  margin   and   we 
given  him  the  7s.  6d.  as  the  cost,  he  has  6s.  lOd.  us 
a  net  profit,  so  that  he  could  well  afford  to  return  a 
good  dividend  to  the  customers. 

9589.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  prices  he  deaJn 
with  are  not  his  but  prices  arranged  for  him  by  the 
Coal  Controller.  They  are  the  same  prices  that  mer- 
chants charge  for  the  same  class  of  consumers  in  the 
same  place  in  these  three  countries.  The  Co-opera- 
tive Society  are  not  charged  extra  prices,  but  they 
are  the  same  price*  as  are  cjiarged  by  other  mer- 
chants. Why  do  other  merchants  not  make  the  same 
profit? — Possibly  the  other  merchant*  have  the  same 
profit. 

9690.  Yon  think  that  London  is  more  hardly  treated 
by  the  Coal  Controller?     I  .jo  not   think  it  is  hardly 
treated,   but  it  appear*   to  me  a  very  extraordinary 
statement  to  any  that  in  Liverpool  they  have  6s.  lOd. 
margin  UTTT,  and  if  such  a  thing  prevails  it  is  time 
that  profiteering  waa  stopped. 

9691.  Do  you  speak  for  the  Woolwich  merchants? — 
Ye*.     They  are  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

9692.  Are   you    aware   that    in    Woolwich    the   Co- 
operative Society  returns  2s.  5d.  out  of  the  price*? — 
2*.  6d.  per  ton  of  roal 

9598.  Yes?— Is  it  not  2s.  fid.  in  the  £  on  the  turn- 
over of  the  goods  they  trade  in? 

9694.  No,  2s.  5d.  a  ton.  We  were  assured  that  it 
would  be  more  on  coal  if  it  were  taken  alone. — I  can- 
not deny  the  statement. 

9696.  May  I  suggest   to  yon   it  is  a  more  economical 
form  of  distribution  than  you  ...m-ede? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

V»M   do   not   think   if  yon   organise  a  soci.-i  > 
by   wlii.-li.    inst.-iid   ..•  .,,11.,   merchants  sending 

•M      tune-,     to     <K!.|     .  von     liave     il 

oi    .,,!!.•.  tint.'  order-   :iinl    making  distribution 
and    limitiiiK    tin-    nninlx-r    of     irtuin    agencies    an<< 
forth,  it  eniilil  !«•  done  more  rheaply? — No. 

9697.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:      With     regard    to    th<> 
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Edmonton  Co-operative  Society,  I  may  remind  you 
serves  the  whole  district  of  London  dowii  to  West- 
minster— I  mean  from  the  boundciry  of  London  on 
the  West  right  up  to  Edmonton.  Tt  is  not  Edmonton 
really,  but  Central  London.  They  give  us  as  a  rail- 
way rate  6.s  Id.,  and  you  give  6s.  4d.? — With  what 
coal? 

9598.  This    is    Derby    Bright*?— What    are    Derby 
Brights?     There  are  lots  of  them. 

9599.  This  is  from   Selston  colliery ?— Possibly  that 
is  so. 

9600.  Then  it  is  not  the  lowest  rate  as  you  say  in 
your  proof? — It  is  a  variation  from  the  colliery.     It 
depends  upon  what  colliery  you  take.     I  have  taken 
here  the  medium  railway  rate  and  selected  a  colliery 
that  gives  the  best  Derby  coal  at  an  average  London 
rate. 

9601.  Then  it  is  not  the  lowest  London   rate,   but 
;iu  average  rate? — It  is  the  lowest  London  rate  from 
that  particular  colliery.   That  is  the  Bentinck  Colliery. 

9602.  I  notice  the  Silvertown  Sociocy,  which  is  East 
London,  gets  its  coal  at  5s.  5d.  railway  rate? — There 
again   you    are    not    touching    the    best    Derby   coal. 
5s.  5d.  would  be  Warwickshire,  the  lowest  sort  of  coal 
that  comes  to  London,  and  the  selling  price  would  not 
be  the  price  of  43s.  6d 

9603.  No,  it  is  2s.  less.     I  notice  that  you  say  you 
supply   100,000   tons  a   week.     That  is   a  little   over 
5,000,000  tons  per  annum? — Yes. 

9604.  That  is  a  very  big  business ?— Yes. 

9605.  I  notice  your  establishment  charges  per  ton, 
which  I  do  not  say  are  extravagant,  come  to  3s.  3d.? 
—Yes. 

9606.  That  would  mean  total  establishment  charges 
for  the  whole  trade  of  £800,000  a  year.     That  sounds 
rather  a  large  sum?— These  establishment  charges  are 
heavy  at  the  present  time,  because  they  are  made  up 
under    the    exceptional    conditions    under   which    we 
are  trading. 

9607.  But  surely  the  co-operative  societies  have  the 
same  exceptional  conditions  to  contend  with.     Their 
establishment  charges  are  equally  swollen  with  yours 
and,   nevertheless,    selling   at   the   control   price,    the 
Woolwich  Co-operative  Society  is  able  to  return  2s.  5d., 
and  the  Stratford  Co-operative  Society  are  more  than 
that  per  ton,   and  the  Edmonton  Society  about  the 
same    amount  per    ton.     The    West  London    Society 
apparently  is  not  so  prosperous,  because  it  is  Is.  in 
the  £  dividend,   which  would  mean  a  little  over  2s. 
per    ton   on   the   coal.      But   the   members    of   those 
societies  make  those  savings  at  any  ra,te,  do  they  not? 
— If  they  make  it  out  of  coal  then  they   are  doing 
exceptionally  well. 

9608.  Supposing  all  the  consumers  in  London  were 
to  become  members  of  one  or  other  of  these  Co-opera- 
tive Societies — there  are  only  four  practically — they 
would  all  make  savings? — On  these  figures  it  would 
be  a  great  saving  to  everyone  if  they  joined  them. 

9609.  Still  more,  if  there  was  only  one  Co-operative 
Society  for  London  they  would  make  greater  savings? 
— But  the  thing  is  impossible.     We  consider,  as  mer- 
chants, that  we  can  compete  with  any  Co-operative 
Society  or  any  organisation  which  you  might  set  up, 
and  we  believe  we  could  deliver  cheaper. 

9610.  It  is  incredible  to  you  it  should  be  otherwise, 
but  I  ask  you  to  notice  there  cannot  be  any  suggestion 
that   the  Co-operative  societies   are  being  charged    a 
cheaper  price  than  you  are  charging  them.     It  is  the 
controlled  price,  and  you  are  all  on  a  level  as  regards 
the  consumer,  and  yet  they  are  able  year  after  year 
out  of  a  very  large  trade  going  on  to  pay  those  divi- 
dends, and  I  have  received  it  myself  and  it  is  an  actual 
fact?— So  they  may  if  they  are  allowed  in  districts 
to  take  5s.  or  6s.  more. 

9611.  I  am   speaking  of  London    for  the   moment. 
You  are  telling  us  it  cost  £800,000  a  year  for  establish 
ment  charges,   and  all    one  can    say  is  that    the  co- 
operative society  manages  to  do  the  business  in  some 
cheaper  way,  and  to  do  it  at  the  rate  of  2s.  or  3s    a 
ton    less,    which   would    come    at    5,000,000    tons    to 
£500,000  or  £600,000  a  year?— Yes. 

9612.  I  notice  you  put  down  here,  and  I  know  the 


Coiil  Controller  has  allowed  it,  3d.  for  debenture  and 
capital  charges? — Yes. 

9G13.  You  will  allow  me  for  my  purposes  to  add  that 
to  the  profit,  because  I  include  all  interest  with  profit. 
That  would  make  up  the  present  profit  to  Is.  lid.  a 
ton,  including  these  debenture  charges? — Yes;  less 
any  factorage  that  has  to  be  paid. 

UU14.  Now  Is.  lid.  a  ton  on  5,200,000  tons  is  f.moo:) 
a  year  profit  over  and  «.hove  all  the  expense*.  I  do 
not  say,  of  course,  you  are  not  entitled  to  some  re- 
muneration for  the  work,  but  I  am  only  asking  you 
whether  £500,000  is  not  rather  a  large  amount  for 
the  aggregate  work? — Is.  lid.  is  the  extreme  figure 
that  is  represented  on  these  sheets  as  a  profit. 

9615.  Pardon  me,  it  is  not  any  particular  part. 
This  Is.  lid.  is  on  the  entire  5,200,000,  because  it  is 
reckoned  out  per  ton? — Less  the  iactor's  charges, 
which  come  in  in  many  merchants'  cases.  With  regard 
to  the  small  merchant,  it  will  cost  a  full  shilling  which 
is  allowed  to  the  factor.  When  you  go  down  the 
scale  it  will  cost  many  firms  8d.  a  ton  to  the  factor. 
I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  4d.  a  ton  would 
be  a  fair  average  charge  to  allow  for  coal  coming 
through  factors  into  the  metropolitan  area,  so  that  you 
can  reduce  the  Is.  lid.  by  4d. 

9610.  But  the  co-operative  society  does  not  buy  its 
coal  from  the  factor  but  from  the  co-operative  whole- 
sale society? — I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  they  do  not 
buy  it  from  the  factors.  I  do  not  buy  from  the 
factors  but  I  think  you  are  told  the  co-operative 
societies  in  the  Metropolitan  area  buy  from  factors 
as  a  rule. 

9617.  They  buy  the  bulk  of  it  from  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  whose  charges  are  rather  less  than 
2^d.  a  ton?— Well,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining   that    from   the   next   witness,    who   is   a 
factor,  and  you  will  get  better  information  from  him 
than  I  can  give  you  on  that  point. 

9618.  Then   I   see   that  the  profit,   subject  to   what 
you  explain,   which  is  Is.   lid.   now,   was  only  lOfd. 
in  1914.     That  is  a  rise  of  rather  more  than  a  shilling 
a  ton,  which  would  represent  £260,000  a  year  addi- 
tional profit  in  1919  as  compared  with  1914? — Well, 
lOd.   against   Is.   7d.    would   not  represent   a  shilling 
a  ton  rise. 

9619.  I  do  not  know  how  you  make  it  lOd.  against 
Is.  7d.     If  you  take  4d.  off  Is.  lid.  you  would  take 
4d.  off  the  Is.  lOd.     The  factor  got  as  much  five  years 
ago? — No,    he    did    not. 

.      9620.  What  did  he  get?— 2d.   or  3d.,   possibly. 

9621.  Then  the  difference  is  very  nearly  a  shilling, 
if  not  quite? — Yes. 

9622.  Was   it  necessary,    when  you   were  getting   a 
living  profit  five  years  ago,  that  you  should  be  given 

an  extra  profit  of  rather  more  than  100  per  cent.  ? 

That  advance  largely  arises  through  the  reduction  in 
quantities   and  the   turnover  in    quantities   that  the 
merchant  has  been  compelled  to  do. 

9623.  We  get   rather   more  than   half  the  coal    we 
used  to  get.     If  we  only  get  half  the  coal  you  would 
be  making  as  much  profit  at  the  high  price,  but  we 
get  more  than  half  the  coal.     Therefore,  I  think  you 
are  making  more  profit  than  you  were  five  years  ago? 
—I  admit  we  are  doing  better  under  the  Control  than 
we  were  in  open  competition  before. 

9624.  You    would    be    very   sorry   that   the   control 
should   be  taken  off,   very   probably? — No;   I  do   not 
say  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  There  is  a  point  I  should 
like  to  make.  There  is  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
co-operative  society  being  able  to  do  this  work 
cheaper.  May  I  suggest  the  £5  16s.  paid  to  the 
trolleyman,  which  seems  to  be  rather  a  high  wage,  is 
a  wage  which  the  co-operative  society  do  not  have 
because  they  do  not  have  trolleymen  but  firm  orders, 
and  some  of  the  money  Sir  Leo  and  Mr.  Webb  wen- 
asking  about  would  come  out  of  the  trolleynien's 
wages? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Yes,  it  is  a  difference  in  the 
system. 

Sir  1.  Chiozza  Money:  The  cost  would  be  more  il 
vim  take  it  about  in  pails. 

Sir  Arthur  Ttuclcham  :   That  mav  account  for  it 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  UBOBOB  Rows,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


L'Auirmu/i  :   I  think  you  are  Ciiairiiiau  of  the 
ual  Council   of  Coal  Traders  and   Chairman  of 
the  Kailborne  Coal  Factors  and  Wholesale  Merchant*' 
Associat  ion  ? — Yea. 

9636.  In  your  proof  you  say :  '•  Coal  Factors  have 
for  the  pa*t  60  yean  been  the  recognised  distributors 
of  a  large  proportion  of  colliery's  output  to  manu- 
facturers, public  utility  works,  and  the  smaller  mer- 
chant* throughout  the  country.  By  purchasing  a 
definite  tonnage,  or  in  some  cases  a  proportion  of  the 
it,  mid  irii'l.Ttakinn  to  provide  railway  wagons  to 
he  coal  purchased,  they  hare  assisted  to  ensure 
,mty  ut  work  at  piU  without  regard  to  the  in-- 
tailing state  of  markets.  Most  large  collieries  have 
found  that  distribution  through  factors  has  been  more 
economical  than  through  agent*  appointed  to  r 
sent  their  colliery  alone — as  one  factor  selling  60  to 
100  qualities  of  coal  can  do  so  at  a  much  lower  rx- 
pense  per  ton — covering  a  wide  area  at  lowest  possible 
expenditure.  On  the  other  side  there  are  some  37,000 
to  28,000  retail  coal  merchant*,  and  dealers  in  ' 
Britain,  of  whom  only  about  1,500  to  3,000  hare  rail- 
way toll*  account*  or  direct  account*  with  collieries, 
about  25,000  retailers  are  dependent  for 
their  (applies  on  the  factors  or  wholesale  distributors. 
Th.<  Railborne  Coal  Factors  and  Wholesale  Mer- 
chant*' Association  was  formed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kuncirnan  (then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  in 
1015.  The  National  Council  of  Coal  Traders — linking 
up  the  seven  largest  associations  of  coal  distributors 
(wholesale)  was  formed  in  1918  and  approved  by  Sir 
t'althrop,  who  desired  to  have  an  organisation 
he  could  deal  with  representative  of  the  trade.  The 
seren  associations  represented  on  the  National  Council 
are  responsible  for  the  proper  distribution  of  75  to 
80  million  tons  per  annum.  I  can  speak  as  to  the 
coat  of  distribution  both  in  pre-war  day*  and  to-day, 
and  from  figures  recently  compiled  state  the  coot  in 
1913  was  5-48,  or,  say,  5fcd.  per  ton,  and  in  1918  was 
or,  say,  7]  per  tun.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  1918  we  were  working  to  a  scale  of  margin*  agreed 
with  the  Coal  Controller,  and  based  on  pre-war 
profit* — our  net  margin  of  profit  was  reduced  from 
about  7d.  per  ton  in  1913  to,  approximately  4Jd.  per 
•.  1918."  Coal  Tran*port  Reorganisation  Scheme. 

"This   became  operative    m    September,    l'Jl7.     In 

the  late  month*  of  1917  we  requested  the  ContM.il,  r 

of   Coal  Mines   to   withdraw   the  order  owing  to  the 

confusion   and   unnecessary  dislocation  of   trade  and 

the  great   increase  of  cost  to  the  consumer,    by   his 

being  compelled    to  use   unsuitable   coals  costing   in 

many   instances  several  shillings  per  ton   more  than 

• .«!  he  preferred  and  had  found  most  suitable  to 

Tinremenu.     As  an  opinion   we  considered   the 

possible  saving  in  ton  mileage  was  a  small  advantage 

•  ben   compared    with   the  loins   in  other   dire. 

and  «rc  ttill  are  '//  lt,t  mmr  opinion,  and  in  January 
last  repeated  our  request  to  tho  Controller  of  Coal 
Mines  to  withdraw  the  order  at  the  earliest  p< 
moment.  I  claim  that  the  Factor  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  means  of  distributing  coal  throughout 
the  country  snd  that  any  form  of  State  or  local  cm- 
trol  through  district  committees  must  be  more  cmtly 

-  -as  it  eliminates  the  individual  effort — stops  healthy 
competition  and  must  be  detrimental  to  the  consumer. 

Hailmay     Rolling     Stock      (Privately 
admitted  that  wagons  owned  by 

way  companies  do  not  earn  the  same  result*  as  those 
privately  owned  and  privately  looked  after,  conse- 
quently no  economy  can  be  looked  for.  Nothing  can 
eradicate  the  necessity  for  considerable  empty  haul- 
age. The  right  now  given  to  railway  companies  to 
use  private  wagons  on  back  journeys  when  and  as 
red  is  a  snore  efficacious  mean  of  meeting  any- 
temporary  shortage  and  is  a  much  less  costly  t.r-i- 
cedure."  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  those  remark' 
Will  you  kindly  add  anything  to  them  which  you 
think  is  necewarv9 — I  can  oniv  add  to  the  remark* 
which  I  harr  made  in  that  short  statement  a 
details  relative  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  r.. 
I  have  two  communication*  wnt  to  me  during  the 
la»t  few  days,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wataon.  tlir 
Chairman  of  the  National  Ga*  Council,  as  to  the 


increase  of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  is  a 
point  which  I  think  will  bear  me  out  to  some  extent 
in  relation  to  the  coal  transport  re-organisa- 
tion costs.  In  the  "  Yorkshire  Post  "  of  March  llth, 
there  is  a  long  article  in  which  the  Leeds  Corporation 
state  that  instead  of  drawing  their  coal  from  the 
collieries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leeds. 
they  are  drawing  it  from  Durham  at  an  increased 
cost  of  £39,000  a  year,  and  I  see  they  suggest  putting 
up  -the  price  of  gas  txl.  per  thousand  feet  to  com- 
pensate them.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  on  behalf  of  the  co- 
operative societies,  and  as  I  do  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  them,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  one  of 
them  had  returned  over  '2s.  a  ton  to  their  cons'umers, 
hut  I  cannot  on  the  table  before  me  see  where  the 
figures  come  from,  as  apparently  their  costs  are  not 
very  much  less  than  some  of  the  factors.  Their  mar- 
gins are  considerably  greater  when  re-charging  their 
coal  to  the  retail  traders  or  to  the  retail  societies 
and  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  margin 
comes  in. 

Sir    Arthur    Duckhiim  :     Mr.    Webb,    in    the   earlier 

..f  our   proceedings,  stated   that  there  was  one 

int.-r.--t   which  controlled  a  large  amount  of  the  coal 

distribution  in  London  :  I  think  you  taid  75  per  cent., 

Mr.    Webb? 

.Mr.  Sidix  y  }\'ebb  :  Tho  figure  is  uncertain  because 
it  depends  upon  whether  you  take  household  coal 
only. 

9637.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  do  the  uitneu) :  Is  that 
the  fact?— No,  nothing  like  it. 

9638.  Is  it  any  very  large  amount?-  I  can  give  you 
practically  the  figures.     It  is  less  than  one-seventh  of 
the    turnover    in    the    London    area.     Tho   group   of 
firms  in  question  (there  is  no  doubt  as  to  who  they 
are)  control  something  over  13  per  cent. 

9639.  Do  you   know   whether  that  group  of  firms, 
in    consequence   of    their    amalgamation    or    working 
arrangements,  distribute  more  cheaply   than  smaller 
firms?— Their    figures   were   considered    by    the   Ctm- 
troller  in  tion  »ith  mine  and  four  other  firms 
in    the   early    days   of    1917    and    their   cost   of   dis- 
tribution per  ton  was  within  }d.  of  mine  and  was  Jd. 
more  than  two  other  firms. 

9630.  Do  you  know  other  cases  besides  Leeds  which 
have  suffered   from   this  distribution  of   coal? — Yes, 
I  have  numerous  cases  in  my  own  business.     I  was 
supplying  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  some  thousands  of 
ton*  of  re-allocated  Welsh  coal  to  the  camps  in   tho 
West  of  England.     The  coal  did  not  suit  them.     They 
object  to  it,  but  they  took  it  under  the  distribution 
kcheme.     They  are  paying  8s.  -til.  a  ton  more  than  for 
the  coal  which  they  prefer  and  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with. 

9631.  So  that  there  have  been  great  losses  in  Eng- 
land through  this  distribution  scheme?-- Yes,  we  have 
maintained  that  the  losses  were  far  greater  than  the 
saving  in  mileage.     It  has  not  been  a  saving  to  the 
general  public. 

9633^  Hir  J^  Chiotta  Money :  Do  I  understand  that 
yon  are  opposed  to  the  pooling  of  wagons? — Yes,  on 
general  principles. 

9683.  You  are  aware  that  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  a  State  Railway  system,  they  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  have  pooling  as  between  the  States? 
—It  is  quite  possible.  1  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
it,  because  I  do  not  know. 

9634.  Do  you    know   business   men    were    sent    out 
from   this   country — well-equipped    business    men — by 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  and  Nortli  British 
Railway  Company  to  investigate  the  German  system, 
and  they  so  approved  of  it  that  they  came  back  and 
advocated  some  system  like  it  for  adoption  ?     I  believe 
a  number  of  railway  officials  are  in  favour  of  pooling. 

9635.  That  docs  not  alter  your  opinion?— No. 
963(5.  With    regard    to    the    co-operative    societies, 

»hcre  do  you  suggest  the  dividends  come  from  if  they 
do  not  come  out  of  coal?— -It  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
anything  with  regard  to  a  co-operative  society  which 
is  dealing  in  things  and  commodities  and  making 
profit*  out  nf  nil  of  them. 
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9637.  But  if  the  manager  comes  here  and  states  on  oath 
that  the  profits  are  made  out  of  the  coal,  are  you  not 
rather  inclined  to  believe  him  ? — It  is  a  rather  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  I  know  of  numerous  cases  where 
absolutely  the  reverse  applies. 

9638.  Numerous  cases  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Tinnnry  :  The  reverse  of  what? — The  reverse 
of  profit.  There  is  certainly  not  2s.  5d.  in  the  £  returned 
from  soiin-  of  the  co-operative  societies  on  coal  profits. 

9639.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  But  this  gentleman  came 
to  speak  for   England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  another 
gentleman  came  from  Scotland,  and  they  all  told  the  same 
story  ? — They  were  not  speaking  for  London. 

9640.  Do  you  know  the  Woolwich  Co-operative  Society 
pays  2s.  5d.  ? 

Sir 'Arthur  Duckham  :  On  coal? 

The  Witness  :  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Is  it 
2s.  5d.  on  coal  ? 

9641.  Sir  L.  Qhiosaa  Money  :  That  is  the  assertion.    Do 
you  deny  it? — I  should  like  to  investigate  their  costs. 

9642.  It  is  rather  strange  if  the  figure  applies  for  the 
whole  of  the  country  even  if  Woolwich  were  an  excep- 
tional case,  why  it  should  not  be  general  ? — As  I  supply 
coal  to  the  Co-operative  Societies  I  know  exactly  what 
their  costs  are. 

9643.  Do  you  supply  to  Woolwich ''. — I  have  done. 

9644.  Do  you  now  ? — No. 

9645.  When  did  you  last  ?  —  A  year  or  two  back  we 
supplied  a  considerable  quantity. 

9646.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Can  we  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  We  have  asked  for  them. 

Kir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  We  have  a  bett  r  figure  for  the 
whole  of  the  country.  If  it  were  the  Woolwich  figure  I 
can  understand  it  being  doubiod. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  lam  not  doubting  it,  but  the 
figure  would  be  most  valuable  to  tie  Commission  if  Mr. 
Webb  could  get  it. 

Chairman :  I  am  sure  Mr.  Webb  will  help  us  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society 
and  I  can  bring  the  balance-sheet. 

9647.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney  :  You  buy  from  the  collieries, 
I  understand  ? — Yes. 

9468.  And  do  you  sell  direct  to  the  retailer,  consumer 
or  merchant  ? — Possibly  half  the  business  is  done  direct 
to  ihe  consumers  and  the  remaining  half  goes  to  the  small 
merchants  throughout  the  country. 

9649.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  this  cost  per  ton 
which  you  give  here,  you  have  to  add  on  this  cost  per  ton 
to  the  merchant,  have  you  not  ? — Oh  no. 

9650.  I   mean  in  order   to  ascertain   the  cost   to   the 
consumer  and  cost  of  distribution  ? — Yes,  of  such  coal. 

9651.  That  is  one  half  of  the  supply  ? — No,  one  half 
of  our  tonnage,  which  represents  approximately  one  third 
of  the  tonnage  which   the   retail   merchants  deal   with, 
taking  the  country  throughout. 

9652.  What  is   the   object  of  having  more  than   one 
intermediary  ? — There  are  many  reasons.     You  see  these 
small  merchants  are  spread  about  small  villages  and  towns 
up  and  down  the  country.     They  cannot  attend  a  market 
without  great  waste  of  time  to  buy  coal.      If  a  co'liery 
sends  its  own  representative  down  into  small  areas  to  sell 
coal  he  can  only  sell  a  very  limited  tonnage.     It  is  that 
which  we  consider  justifies  us  in  buying  largely  and  selling 
at  a  low  rate  of  profit. 

9653.  Part  of  your  function  is   to  supply   the  small 
merchant  and  without  you  the  small  merchant  could  not 
remain    in  existence  ? — A   very   large   number   of   them 
would  certainly  close  down. 

9654.  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  remain   in 
existence? — I   think   so,  because  everyone   has    a    right 
to  live. 

9655.  Yes,  but  has  he  a  right  to  live  if  there  is  a  more 
economical  method  of  carrying  on  the  business? — If  you 
kill  everyone  off  who  does  not  live  economically  enough, 
you  will  kill  off  a  lot. 

9656.  But  I  thought  you  said  something  about  a  healthy 
competition  ? — Yes,  he  creates  a  competition. 

9657.  What  about  a  healthy  competition  which  would 
eliminate  cost  in  the  distribution  ? — -I  agree  if  you  prove 
it  to  be  so,  but  you  have  to  prove  it. 

9658.  I   understand    you    to   say    that    one    of    your 
functions  is  to  keep  the  small  merchant  jn  existence  ?— 
Yes,  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  less  efficient.     You  claim  it, 
but  I  do  not  agree  to  it  because  the  small  trader  working 
in  bis  own  business  is  quite  as  well  able  to  deliver  it  at  a 


fixed  rate  or  a  controlled  price  as  a  large  firm,  and  get  a 
living  profit  out  of  it  as  well. 

9659.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  like  the  co-operative  system  ? — If 
you  go  into  one  large  scheme,  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  consumer. 

9660.  You   are   not   convinced    by   the   figures  ? —  No, 
because  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant,  but  they  do 
not  agree  with  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  think  you  know  that  the  trade 
done  in  coal  by  the  co-operative  movement  is  quite  a 
large  one  ? — Yes. 

9661.  Taking   only  that  which  is  dealt  with   by   the 
Co-operative  Society,  it  comes  to  practically  one  million 
tons  a  year  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  business. 

9662.  That  is  something  like  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
household  coal  in  England  ? — Yes  ;   I  think  it  is  more 
than  3  per  cent. 

9663.  Three  per  cent,  is  a  considerable  amount  ? — Are 
you  referring  to  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  coal  actually 
consumed  in  house  coal  ? 

9664.  You  thinK  it  is   more   than  3   per   cent.  ? — My 
figures  are  wrong — I  beg  your  pardon. 

9665.  The   domestic  consumption   of    England    alone 
would  probably  be  30  million  tons  ? — Yes,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

9666.  Therefore,  it  is  about  3  per  cent.     You  have  the 
facts,  have  you  not,  that  the  Co-operative  Society  could 
not  go  on  practically  paying  2s.  6d.  to  as  much  as  5s.  a 
ton  dividend  on  that  huge  amount  from  year  to  year ? 
They  have  not  a  bottomless  pit  out  of  which  they  can 
take   that    profit  ? — They   are   spread    over    very    large 
numbers. 

9667.  I  am  not  saying  they  make  an  enormous  sum, 
but  practically  every  consumer  who  buy  his  ton  of  coal 
from  a  retail  co-operative  society  gets  it  at  the  same  price 
as  every  other  merchant  supplies  it  at,  and  nevertheless 
gets  back  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  ton  of  the  price.      Do  you 
really  suggest  that  the  co-operative  movement  can  take 
that  very  considerable  discount  on  that  very  large  turn- 
over out  of  any  other  source  than  out  of  its  profits  ? — It 
must  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  co-operative  society  to 
attach  any  particular  expenses  to  any  particular  depart- 
ment or  to  split  up  its  profits  in  an  equitable  manner. 
Now  they  have  to  deliver  coal  to-day  at  a  controlled  price. 
They  are  selling  a  good  many  other  articles  which  they 
are  not  selling  at  a  controlled  price.     If  they  are  making 
a  huge  profit  on   those  articles,  they  can  afford  to  give 
back  the  dividend  on  their  spending  capacity. 

9668.  Are  you  aware  that  the  coal  department  is  kept 
separate  from  all  the  other  departments,  and  is  debited 
with  every  charge,  including  interest  on  capital  employed 
5  per  cent.,  and  nevertheless  gives  back  that  dividend  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  cannot  understand  it 
in  the  face  of  the  figures  I  have  before  me. 

9669  Would  you  mind  considering  the  factors  you 
specially  know-  about.  The  Co-operative  Coal  Society 
acts  virtually  as  a  factor  with  regard  to  these  retail 
societies? — Yes. 

9670.  We  have  here  their  audited  accounts   for   their 
actual  distributed  expenses  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  per  ton  of  coal,  and  they  come  to  2d.,  3d.,  id. ;  the 
average  for  five  years  is  2'4d.  ;  that  is  not  quite  2Jd.  ? — I 
have  the  London  district  here. 

9671.  That  is  also  given  separately.     It  runs  to  some 
thing  more? — It  goes  up  to  5id.  in.  1918. 

9672.  The  average   for  five  years   is   3'6d.  ?— As  the 
expenses  were  rising,  I  see  the  wholesale  society  co-opera- 
tive distribution  was  rising.     It  went  up  from  3d.  in  1914 
to  4Jd- in  1918. 

9673.  It  went  from  2d.  in  1914  to  3'ld.  in  1918?— I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  fair  comparison,  because  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  Manchester  Co-operative  Society  do 
a  very  large  business  on  a  different  scale  to  the  way  it  is 
done  in  the  south  of  England.     It  cannot  be  done  on  the 
same  basis  in  the  south  of  England.     Co-operative  expen- 
ses, I  find,  went  up  from  2J d.  to  ojd.    I  find  also  that  the 
profits  went  up  from  2jd.  to  nearly  9d.  in  1916. 

9674.  You    must   not   take  separate  years   like    that. 
Obviously  the  year  that  had  the  highest  expenses  they 
could  not  have  the  highest  profits  ?-- 1  cannot  understand 
these  figures.     I  suppose  I  may  not  ask  you  questions. 

9675.  Yes.     Can  we  elucidate  it  in  any  way  ?— There  is 
one  thing  that  strikes  me  as  very  curious.     Your  profits 
in  the  London  district  of  the  wholesale  society  go  from 
2Jd.  in  1914,  5id.  in  1915,  9d.  in  1916,  7}d.  in  1917  to  Id. 
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in  I'.'M.  They  were  selling  in  1918  upon  the  same  margins 
a.i  other  factors.  I  cannot  understand  how  their  profits 
went  down  in  one  fell  swoop. 

'•'•.  Do  yon  know  that  the  whole  practice  of  the  co- 
operative movement  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
trader,  in  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  get  out  of  their 
customers  all  that  they  can  ?  They  attempt  to  carry  on 
business  at  coat  prices,  and  as  they  most  put  themselves 
right  and  be  on  the  safe  sido  they  are  obliged  to  make  a 
little  profit  and  that  they  are  quite  pleased  if  they  make 
a  small  profit  rather  than  a  large  one.  Might  not  that  be 
the  explanation?— It  might  be,  but  I  cannot  understand 
the  serious  drop,  because  I  know  in  1918  the  Wholesale 
Co-operatire  Society  was  charging  some  of  their  retail 
•MMtie*  a  greater  amount  than  I  was. 

9677.  If  yon  attended  an  annual   meeting  of  the  Co- 
operative Society  you  would  find  the  s  >arehoTders  criticis- 
ing the  management  because  the  profit  is  too  large,  therein 
differing  from  other  organisations  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
Might  not  that  bare  something  to  do  with  it  ?— It  might, 
esjrtainly. 

9678.  I  think  yon  said   something  about   this   rather 
large  firm  or  group  of  firms,   whose  name  we  will   u  •<. 

in.     Could  you  give  us  any  idea  what  its  turnover 
is  V— Fur   the  metropolitan  area  I  believe  in  household 


coal  it  is  under  300,000  tons  per  annum.     I  am  not  touch- 
ing the  gas  coal  or  bunker  coal. 

9679.  How  about  the  other  turnover?— That,  of  course, 
u  very  large  ;  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  it  is. 

9380.  When  you  said  one-seventh  were  you  referring  to 
household  coal  ? — The  coal  coming  into  the  metropolitan 
area  ;  the  total  is  one  seventh. 

9681.  That  is  to  say  that  they  do  about  one-third  of 
the  total  household  coal  ? — No  ;   they  do  about  30T,0'X) 
tons  a  year. 

9682.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  household  coal  ? 
The  quantity  is  roughly  five  million  tons  a  year  coming 
into  the  metropolitan  area.     Therefore,  it  would  only  be 
6  or  7  per  cent. 

9683.  And  the  other  ?     I  could  not  tell  you  what  they 
do  in  the  total,  but  I  believe  it  is  estimated  in  tra<le  circles 
that  they  control  about  one-seventh  of  the  bunker  and 
manufacturing  coal  coming  into  the  metropolitan  area. 

9684.  One-seventh  of  the  turnover  other  than  house- 
hold?—Yes. 

9685.  Then,  of   course,  the  common  impression  that 
they   do  very  much  more  must   be  that   they  are  con- 
founding them  with  other  firms  ? — It  is  like  so  many  of 
the  fairy  tales  that  due  bears. 


(7 Ac  icitneti  tcithtlreie.) 


MR.  WALLACE  THORXEYCROIT  Recalled. 


in  .-  You  bare  some  information  that  Sir  Leo 
asked  for.  This  is  the  question  that  Sir  Leo  asked  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Talbot's  statement,  that  it  took  4  tons  of 
coal  for  one  ton  of  finished  steel  produced,  and  Sir  Leo 
was  good  enough  to  draw  our  attention  to  a  letter  and 
a  pamphlet  from  Professor  Watkinson  of  Liverpool. 
Yon  desire  to  say  something  with  regard  to  that,  I  under- 
stand. You  hare  been  good  enough  to  obtain  a  paper 
read  before  the  In.ti  ate  of  Mining  Engine  ers  br  Sir  John 
Hal-lane  at  the  general  meeting  on  June  the  8th,  1916. 
I  propose  to  circulate  those.  The  members  need  not  read 
them  to-night  Now  Sir  Leo,  I  will  leave  it  to  yon. 

/,.  Cnioua  Maney :  I  think  it  is  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Thorneycrofl  to  give  as  this  information.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  from  him  verb  illy 


9686.  Chairman :  If  you  read  the  last  three  tables  I 
think  they  contain  the  gist  of  the  information*. — They  do. 
That  is  Statement  V.  (a).  It  brings  together  the 
Statement*  I.  II.  Ill  .1  :  I  IV.  showing  the  total  coal 
consume  I  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  work  specified  in 
Statement  I.  (b)  in  the  year  1916,  cold  metal  process. 
The  coal  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  worked  out  at 
40-08  cwU.  The  pig  iron  per  ton  of  stoel  17-84  cwU., 
that  is  Statement  I.  (b),  consequently  the  hundredweights 
of  eoal  used  in  producing  pig  iron  per  too  of  steel 
would  be  :<V7.'>.  In  addition  to  the  pig  iron  we  bare 
the  ingot  mould*  which  are  ultimately  melted.  The 
pig  iron  used  to  make  one  ton  of  ingot  moulds  is  estimated 
•ie  coal  per  ton  of  pig  iron  4'H>8  cwU., 
equal  to  42-08  cwts.  per  ton  of  ingot  moulds.  The 
coal  used  to  mike  the  moulds,  per  statement  on  II.  (a) 
is  8-33  ewts.  per  ton  of  moulds.  The  total  coal  used 
to  make  a  ton  of  moulds  is,  therefore,  50*41  cwts. 
The  moulds  per  ton  of  steel  is  -69  cwts. ;  the  coal  per  ton 
of  steel  for  moulds  is,  therefore,  1-74  cwts.  The  ferro- 
i  an  I  so  forth  is — coal  per  ton  ferro,  65- 1 1  cwta. 


(Statement  III.  («)).  Ferro  per  ton  of  rteel,  -37  cwts. 
(Statement  III.  (A))  ;  consequently  the  coal  used  in  the 
ferro  per  ton  of  steel  is  1*2  cwts.  Note. — The  balance  of 
the  metallic  charge  required  to  produce  the  finished  steel 
is  made  up  of  steel  scrap,  and  the  fuel  required  to  melt 
this  scrap  is  included  in  steel  works  direct  coal.  That 
works  out,  as  per  Statement  IV.  (a),  at  42-86  cwts.  The 
total  is  81-55  cwts.  The  coal  used  to  raise  calcine  and 
transport  ores  is  an  estimated  figure  of  3*70  cwts.,  making 
a  total  cost  of  85*25  cwti. 

•s'i>  L.  C'hiom  Money  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  these  figures 
which  Mr.  Thornycroft  has  so  kindly  given  us.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  baa  read  the  pamphlet  on  which  the  letter  was 
based.  It  deals  with  other  technical  processes  in  produc- 
ing steel  which  bsve  not  yet  advanced  in  many  parts  of 
toe  country  and  it  runs  as  follows : — "  It  has  been  proved 
that  when  coke  ovens,  blast  f  urnices  and  steel  works  are 
combined  it  is  possible  to  make  the  finished  steel  without 
any  coal  beyond  that  fed  into  the  coke  ovens.  The  coke 
oven  gas  and  the  blast  furnace  gas  suffice  for  all  that  is 
required,  and  also  for  the  generation  of  all  the  power 
required  in  the  works."  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  making 
your  pig-iron  with  one  lot  of  coal  and  then  making  your 
steel  out  of  another  lot  it  is  all  combined  in  one 
process. 

9687.  Chairman :  What  is  your  view  as  to  that?— That 
is  fiction  founded  upon  fact.  There  are  works,  for  instance 
the  Skinningrove  works,  where  they  have  coke  ovens, 
blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  all  on  the  one  site,  but  I  do 
not  think  Uta-r  bftve  got  so  far,  quite,  as  using  no  coal  at 
all,  but  they  are  approaching  it. 

Nir  L.  Chioua  Money :  It  only  shows  what  extra- 
ordinary economies  have  yet  to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bat/our  :  You  would  have  to  build  entirely 
new  works  on  a  new  scale  ?— Yes. 


Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10.30. 
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COAL    INDUSTRY    COMMISSION. 


FIRST    STAGE.-THIRTEENTH    DAY. 


MONDAY,  17xii    MARCH,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 

• 

TFIR   HONOURABLE  Mil.   JUSTICE  NANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

Sin    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 

MR.  J.    T.    FORGIE. 

MR.  PRANK   HODGES. 

SIR    LEO    CHIOZZA    MONEY. 


SIR    THOMAS    ROYDEN. 
MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 
MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN   WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE   (Assessor). 

.     MR.  H.  J.  WILSON  (Assessor). 
MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (8ec.re.tary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


ALDERMAN  HARPER  PARKER,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


9688.  Chairman :   I  think  you  are  an  Alderman  of 
the  town  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  you  are  the  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Mine   Workers, 
other  than  miners? — That  is  so. 

9689.  About    how    many    men    are    there    in    your 
union? — There  are  upwards   of   50,000  men  affiliated 
to  the  Council  at  the  moment.     Within  the  last  few 
weeks  since  the  representation  has  been  put  in  there 
has  been  a  lessening  of  the  numbers. 

9690.  I  propose  to  read  a  precis  of  your  evidence, 
and    then    I    will    ask    you    to    tell    me    what    your 
difficulties     are     and     what     your     suggestions     are. 
"  Alderman    Harper    Parker    will    give    evidence    in 
support  of  the  following  demands:  — 

"1.  He  will  speak  in  support  of  the  demand  for 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  advance  on  the  present 
rates  of  wages. 

(«)  That  the  present  working  hours  per  shift 
he  reduced  to  6  hours. 

(6)  That  an  advance  of  30  per  cent,  be  granted 
on  the  present  rates  of  wages. 

(r.)  That  all  percentages,  war  bonuses,  and  war 
wage  advances  be  merged  into  the  wages 
rates. 

(d)  That  in  respect  to  night  work  (this  to  in- 
clude, in  the  case  of  men  who  are  already 
on  8  hour  shifts ;  the  afternoon  and  night 
shifts)  and  week-end  shifts,  time  and  half 
shall  be  paid  as  from  the  end  of  the  day 
shift  for  all  work,  and  double  time  shall 
be  paid  from  midnight  on  Saturday  to 
midnight  on  Sunday. 

(«)  That  two  weeks'  holidays  be  granted  in  each 
year  with  full  pay. 

"  2.  He  will  explain  the  area  covered  by  the 
representation  of  the  Council  in  the  coalfields  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  3.  He  will  explain  the  grades  of  workers  covered 
by  the  representation  of  the  Council. 


"  4.  He  will  specifically  refer  to  necessity  for  a 
shorter  working  day,  in  the  case  of  winding  engine- 
men,  boilermen  and  boiler  stokers,  stationary 
enginemen  and  pump  attendants. 

"  5.  He  will  speak  in  support  of  the  plea  for 
the  merging  of  percentages  and  war  advances. 

"  6.  He  will  speak  in  support  of  the  claim  for 
overtime  rates  to  be  paid. 

"7.  He   will   speak  in  support  of  the  claim   for 
two  weeks'   holiday  with  full  pay." 
Will  you  kindly  now  come  to  these  points  and  then 
discuss  it  with  me,  because  I  know  on  one  side  of  the 
table  we  have  one  set  of  gentlemen  and  on  the  other 
side  another  set.     I  want  to  hear  exactly  what  your 
difficulties  are    and    what   your   suggestions  are? — If 
you  please,  Sir,  may  I  refer  to  the  areas  covered  in 
the  coalfields  by  the  Council? 

9691.  Yes,  the  areas  covered  by  the  representation. 
— The    areas    then    are    South  Wales,  North  Wales, 
Cheshire,    North    Staffordshire,    South    Staffordshire, 
East  Worcestershire,   West  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
Forest  of  Dean,   North  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire, 
South    Derbyshire,    and   part  of  the   Yorkshire   coal- 
field, and  the  mechanics  and  craftsmen  in  Scotland. 
The    grades    of    colliery  workers  represented  by  the 
National  Council  are  as  follows: — windingenginemen, 
stationary    and    other    classes    of    enginemen,  pump 
attendants,  power  house  attendants,  boilermen,  boiler 
stokers,       assistant       stokers,       electrical       workers, 
mechanics,  craftsmen  and  their  assistants,  motor  men, 
locomotive   drivers,    shunters    and    stokers,    and    col- 
liery  cranemen.        The    number   of    workers  actually 
represented  at  this  moment  by  the  Council  is  upwards 
of  50,000 — those  are  organised    workers    apart    from 
the    percentage    of    workers    who    are    not    organised 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  unions.     If  I  may,  I 
would   like  to   explain   very   briefly  the  course  which 
has  brought  us  before  this  Commission. 

9692.  Yes,     certainly. — In     last  year  the   National 
Council  placed  an  application  before  the  Controller  of 
Mines  for  a  shorter  working  day.     Negotiations  pro- 
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Deeded  M  between  the  Controller  of  Mines  and  the 
National  Council,  and  eventually  an  offer  was  made 
to  the  Council  of  a  working  day  of  SJ  hours.  That 
waa  to  come  into  operation,  if  accepted,  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  peace.  That  offer  was  placed 
before  the  membership  of  the  several  unions,  and  it 
was  definitely  rejected  by  the  men.  The  negotiations 
with  the  Controller  proceeded,  and  eventually,  after 
several  conferences  Lad  taken  place  with  the  Con- 
troller and  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain 
jointly  on  one  side,  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
.  a  further  offer  was  made  of  a  49  hour  week  of 
MX  days,  that  is  that  a  week  of  six  days 
1  be  determined  by  49  hoars  a  week. 
This  matter  was  discussed  very  seriously  in  December 
nf  last  year.  Matters  were  in  an  acute  stage  and 
the  Mining  Association  pledged  their  word  that  if  the 
men  would  accept  the  49  hours  they  would  meet  us  in 
January  of  this  year  to  discus*  the  question  of  an 
absolute  S  hour  day.  They  met  us  in  January,  and 
after  consideration  they  informed  us  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  were  then  about  to  institute  a 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  hours  and 
other  matter-,  they  did  not  feel  competent  to  proceed 
further  with  regard  to  the  discussion  in  relation  to 
our  application.  We  felt  then  at  that  moment  that 
if  there  waa  to  be  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
conditions  and  hours  of  colliery  workers  we  were  en- 
:  to  ask  that  wo  might  have  consideration  in 
respect  of  that  Commission ;  hence  our  application 
for  the  position  here.  I  wanted  to  make  that  position 
clear  no  a*  to  show  consistency  of  our  procedure.  I 
would  like  to  explain  also  that  the  question  which  we 
had  before  the  ( 'on t roller  and  the  Mining  Association 
was  only  part  of  the  demand  which  we  placed  before 
ntroller  of  Mines  early  in  1918.  That  demand 
included  the  question  of  wage*  in  addition  to  the 
hours.  The  question  of  wages  waa  eventually  settled 
by  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  per  day.  We  followed  on  the 
question  of  hours  after  the  nitration  of  wages  had  been 
settled  as  I  have  described.  When  we  came  to  the 
|K>int  of  the  question  of  bourn  and  wages  being  gone 
into  by  this  Commission  we  ourselves  put  forward  as 
•  council  the  demand  which  you  have  read  out  thi« 
morning,  and  we  feel  that  in  relation  to  the  men  that 
we  represent  we  are  entitled  to  a«k  for  the  condition* 
lied  in  that  demand.  May  I  say  in  respect  of 
the  different  grades  of  workers  affiliated  to  tho  Council 
they  are  workers  who  more  or  less  carry  very  heavy 
responsibilities  and  perform  very  arduoiu  duties  in 
illation  to  the  working  of  th«  collieries.  Each  grade 
i<  an  essential  part,  and  very  much  so,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression  for  the  expeditious  snd  efficient  work- 
ing of  the  collieries. 

MBS.  Do  you  mind  stopping  there  one  moment? 
I  am  going  to  ask  yon  occasionally  questions,  because 
here  I  am  independent.  I  do  not  ask  other  witnesses 
question*,  because  one  gentleman,  either  on  one  aide 
or  the  other  doe»  that,  but  ae  yon  are  not  represented 
on  the  Commission  I  want  to  get  your  story  out?— 
If  yon  please. 

9004.  Jnnt  stopping  there  *  moment,  conld  yon  tell 
me — I  daresay  you  have  not  got  it  accurately — about 
what  wage  the  different  clsssfs  of  your  Union  are 
setting?  for  example,  you  see  yon  apeak  of  wind- 
ing onginomen.  boilermen.  boiler  stokers,  stationary 
enginetntn  and  pump  attendant*  About  what  wage 
f  winding  »ngin«men  getting? — The  present 
rate*,  including  sD  thn  war  advantage*  and  per- 
r*nt*gee  that  have  been  pnt  on  since  the  commence- 
of  the  war,  ie  a  varying  quantity  in  the 
different  onalaelde. 

98D"  I    want   to   make   thin    ron 

iMeion  at  the  nuteet,  that  I  have  not  got  that 
complete,  hot  I  have  some  figures  h^ro.  In  the 
fj»nra«tiiro  snd  Chf-nhlr*  and  North  Wales  coalfield* 
the  winding  enginnmen  are  now  receiving  a  rate  of 
12s.  I'M.  [-  'lolumvo  of  all  war  advances. 

9006.  How  much  of  that  ia  war  wage?— I  have  not 

got  their  actual  rate  that  they  had   Wore  the  war. 

but  it  is  m»He  tip  of  the  pre-war  rate  plus  23<  per 

f»ln«  I**   por  cent     war  botiiw,  and  JK   p*»r  day 

war   advance. 

9WT7.  Vory  well.   I   will  come  back   to  that       ' 
Iffcl    a  day  at  present*— Yes,  that  is  riKHt 


9698.  Now,    with   regard    to   the    boilermen,    what 
sort  of  wages  do  they  get? — Their  rate  in  the  coal- 
field  in  the  same  relation  is  9s.  9d. 

9699.  And  the  boiler  stokers,  what  do  they  get?-.- 
That  is  the  boiler  stokers  I  have  given  you. 

9700.  It   is  the  same   thing ;    boilermen   and   boilei 
.-tokers  9s.  9d.?— Yes. 

9701.  Now,  these  stationary  enginemen ;  what  about 
do  they  get? — Taking  the  fan  engineman,  his  rate  is 
given  as  10s.  inclusive. 

9702.  Are  there  any  other  classes  of  stationary  en 
ginemen  other  than  fan  enginemen? — Yes;  there  are 
fan   enginraen,    ventilating    engine    attendants    and 
power  house  attendants. 

9703.  About  how   much  do   they  get?— The  figures 
are  not  given  me  here,  but  generally  we  find  it  does 
not  vary  much ;  the  rates  are  somewhere  near  to  each 
other. 

9704.  Now   the   last  people  are  pump   attendants; 
how  much  does  a  pump  attendant  get? — I  have  not 
got  that;  they  have  not  given  me  that. 

9705.  Never   mind.     Do  you    know  from    your  ex- 
perience, it  may  not  be  quite  to  the  penny,  out  is  it 
7s.,  8s.  or  9s.  a  da*-,  or  what  is  it?— The*  rates,  if  I 
may  explain  it,  in  respect  of  what  we  call  stationary 
enginemen,   as  we  apprehend   them,   include   fan  en- 
ginemen and  you  go  right  down  to  pump  attendants, 
and  they  may  vary  a  copper  or  two  a  day,  say  3d. 
a  day,  not  more. 

9706.  They  are  about  10s.?— They  are  about  10s. 

9707.  Your   position    is   this,    tho  winding    engine- 
man  geU  the  most;  he  is  about  12s.   10d.?— That  is 
right. 

9708.  Then    the   boilermen    and    boiler   stokers  are 
ahont  9s.  9d.?— Yes. 

9709.  And  the  rest  of  tho  men,  the  stationary  en- 
ginemen, the  fan  enginemen,  the  ventilating  engine- 
men  anil  the  pump  attendants  get  round  about  10s. 

-That  is  right. 

9710.  You  are  asking  for  90  per  cent,  to  be  granted 
on  the  present  rates,  that  is  exclusive  of  war  wage. 

you  give  me  any  sort  of  idea  (I  daresay  it  will 

••rhspi,  a  rough  idea)  of  what  that  would  come 

jiounds,  shillings  and  pence  if  it  were  conceded? 

touM    I...    a    different    quantity    in    accordance 

with  the  rates  that  are  now  on. 

9711.  Yes,   I    know   that,  hut  have  you   made   any 
calculation  as  to  this.     Supposing,   for  example,   the 
full  :*>  per  cent,  were  given,  how  much  would  it  mean 
a  year.     Give   me  first  of   all   how   many    men     are 
there  about ;  can  you   tell   me  bow  many  men  there 
am  altogether?  -If  you  take  winding  enginemen,   if 
you    have   three  winding   pits  included    within     tln> 
limits  of  the  colliery  you  get  9  men,  and  so  far  as 
the    stokers  are  concerned   it  will    depend     on     tln< 
number    of    boilers    that    are    being    used    for    the 

.ition  of  steam  as  to  how  many  will  be  on  ea/-h 
shift.  The  nine  men  as  winding  enginemen  cover 
th«  whole  of  the  24  hours  working  on  the  three 
shifts.  Tf.KjTl  depend,  I  say,  on  the  output  of  the 
mine,  th»  nnmber  of  boilers  required  for  t)>< 
generation  of  steam  or  power  of  any  other  kind, 
how  many  men  there  are  on  each  shift  in  the  boiler 
bouse.  It  will  be  n  different  nnmber. 

9712.  Very  well,  I  will  not  trouble  about  that      U  . 
have  got  these  figures.     Now  we  might  go  on  perhaps 
to  the   next   point.     You   were   ju»t  getting   to  this: 
Yon  explained  the  grades  of  workers  covered  by  the 
representation    of    the  Council,    and    you    have    told 
me    something    about    what    their    wages   are.     Now 
if  you  will    kindly  look    at   your    precis  just    for  the 
moment  you   say  you   will   refer    specifically     to     the 
necessity  for  shorter  working  day   in   the  cn*e  of  the 
v.inding   engine-men?-    If    you    please.     I    would    like 
to   urge  that   in    respect  of   the  winding   enginemen 
th«>ir  duties  are  of  a  most  responsible  character. 

9713.  No   doubt.     We    regard    them,    if   I    may   be 
pardoned  for  saving  so.  as  the  most  responsible  work- 
men there  are  nhout  the  surface  of  the  mine. 

0711     Tinier   th<>   Art.  I   think   nt  present    tln-v  are 
limited  to  a   nine  hours'   dnv?     It  varies.     Thev  sre 
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limited  to  an  eight-hour  day  generally  speaking,  and 
under  certain  conditions  they  may  work  nine  hours. 

9715.  That  is  what  I  thought. — We  feel  that  this 
class  of  men  have  never  yet  heen  recognised  at  their 
proper  value.     I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  speaking 
from   the  experience  of   a  winding  engineman  of  22 
years. 

9716.  You   yourself  were  a  winding  engineman  for 
that  time? — Yes,  and  I  feel  on  behalf  of  the  members 
I  represent  that  the  labour  of  these  men  has  never 
been   recognised   at   its  proper   value;   that  they   are 
worth  far  more  to  the  interest  of  the  colliery  than  is 
represented  by  the  rate  which  they  are  paid  even  at 
this  time. 

9717.  About  what  age  does  a  man  get  to  when  he 
first  becomes   a  winding  engineman?     Is  it  the  sort 
of  job  they  get  quite  young  in  life?— 22  years  of  age 
is  the  limit  fixed  in  the  Statute. 

9718.  I  thought  so.     How  long  can  you  stick  on  as 
a  winding  engineman ;   is  there  some   age  limit  the 
other  way,  or  do  you  find  men  of  50,  60  and  very  old 
men  winding? — Yes.     We  have  men  over  70  years  of 
age  winding  to-day. 

9719.  Now  go    on  and  tell  me  about  them,  will  you, 
because  it  is  interesting? — If  I  may  put  my  feeling 
with  brevity,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.     You  might 
get  out  of  your  seat  and   forget  your  glasses.     You 
would  simply  either  come  back  for  them  or  send. for 
them. 

9720.  Yes,  that  is  right.— If  a  winding  engineman 
forgets  for  a  single   instant  he  can   never  recall  it. 
The  result   is  either  damage   to  property   or   risk  or 
injury  to  life  and  limb. 

9721.  You   mean   to   say  he   is   on   the   stretch   the 
whole  time  ?—  The  whole  of  the  time. 

9722.  What  about  his  meal  times?— Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mines  Act   there   is   no   provision   for 
meal    times   for    the    engineman.      There    is    a   short 
cessation  which  varies  in  the  period,  but  20  minutes, 
generally  speaking,  I  should  say,  and  in  that  period 
he  is  expected  to  go  round  his  engines  and  see  that 
they   are   ready   for  setting  away  again   at  the  end 
of  the  time. 

9723.  I  am  asking  these  questions  not  because  I  do 
not  know — I  know  something  about  it — but  I  want 
the  public  to  know.     Who  fixes  the  time  that  a  wind- 
ing  engineman   should   be   allowed   for  his   meals? — 
There  is  no  time  fixed;  no  one  fixed  it;  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  time  that  the  pits  are  off  work  in  order 
to  allow  a  meal  time  to  the  other  workers  round  about. 

9724.  You  told  me  what  the  wages  of  these  wind- 
ing   enginemen    are,    and    the    age    they   have   to    be 
before    they  start.     You   have    told   me,    you    and   I 
quite  agree  they  are  always  on  the  stretch  and  have 
human    life,    of  course,    in    their    charge.     Just    tell 
me  now  something  about  these  other  classes  of  men, 
for   instance,   the    boilermen   and   boiler   stokers,   the 
stationary  enginemen    and    pump    attendants.     Just 
tell  me  your  view  with  regard  to  them?- — In  respect 
of  the  boiler  attendants,  that  work  is  of  a  very  heavy 
and    arduous  character.     If    I   might   emphasise    it, 
I  might  say  it  is  very  heavy  in  very  many  instances 
in  the  different  coalfields,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of    the    mine  and    the   output.      The   men    are  con- 
stantly  at    work    under    very   bad   conditions.     They 
are  in  the  midst  of  heat  and   dust,   and   in   regard 
to  the  length  of  day  that  they  have  to  work  in  some 
instances  in  these  coalfields  of  Britain,  boiler  stokers 
and    boilermen    are   working    12   hours    per    day    at 
the  present   time, 

9725.  As   much   as  that?— They    are    not    included 
in   the  Statute.     We   have  been  able   to  reduce   the 
working    hours   of    boilermen    and   stokers    by    trade 
union  effort.     We   have  succeeded   very   largely,   but 
there   are  still   areas    where    they    are    not   working 
any  shorter  working  day  than  12  hours  at  the  present 
time. 

9726.  Then   with  regard  to  the  stationary  engine- 
men,    what  about   them? — The   same   things  applies; 
they   are    in    the    same    coalfields.      They    work    on 
12  hours.     We  have  been  able  iii   j.:r-«  of  the  coal- 
fields  to   get  them    reduced    and    put   on   an   8-hour 


working  day,  and  in  others  we  have  been  able  to 
get  from  the  coalowners  an  8-hour  working  day 
during  the  week-ends.  You  see,  when  a  man  is  on 
12  hours,  in  order  to  change  over  on  to  either  shift, 
he  has  to  work  two  shifts  in  succession,  making  a 
shift  of  24  hours.  The  coalowners  have  been  good 
enough  to  recognise  that  fact  where  they  were  not 
able  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  the  8-hour  day, 
and  they  have  consequently  given  that  8  hours  in 
the  week-ends,  otherwise  it  is  12  hours. 

9727.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  thought  about 
this   sort   of   question — I   daresay   you   have — If   this 
demand   for   the   shorter   working  day    is    conceded, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  employ  more  winding  engine- 
men  and  more  boilermen  and  stokers,  more  stationary 
enginemen    and     more   pump     attendants   to    do   the 
present   work? — It  would. 

9728.  Have  you  formed  any  sort  of  idea  as  to  how 
many   more    men   would    be    required? — If   you    take 
the  winding  enginemen,  the  men  who  are  already  on 
8-hour  shifts,  it  would  mean  another  shift  to  be  put 
on,  making  four  shifts;  that  would  mean  on  12  hours 
two  more  shifts  being  put  in. 

9729.  Does  that  apply  to  the  others?— That  applies 
in  the  same  relation  right  through.     Where  they  are 
on  eight  hours  it  will  mean  one  shift,  and  where  they 
are  on  12  hours  it  will  mean  two  shifts  being  put  in. 

9730.  I   am   again   asking  you   these  questions,   be- 
cause you  and  I  are  just  talking  about  it  together. 
What  sort  of   training   is  necessary?     Supposing  we 
were  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  this  were  to 
come  in,  where  would  you  get  the  men? — In  relation 
to  winding  enginemen,     it    would   be   necessary    for 
there  to  be  a  period  of  training,  because  you  cannot 
transfer  a  man   into  a  winding  engine  house  unless 
he  is  absolutely  competent. 

such  a  measure  could  be  put  into  operation  safely — 

9731.  How  lon^  do  you  think   it  would  be  before 
a  couple  of  months,  or  three  months,  or  four  months? 
— To  fix   a  period,   I   should   say  in   order  to   insure 
safety   it  would  be   three   months,   having   regard   to 
the  difference   in  constitution   and  temperament  and 
rapacity  of  the  men.     You  get  a  winder  that  will  take 
to  an  engine  in  five  minutes. 

9732.  Like  a  duck  to  water? — And  another  one-  will 
not  take  to  it  until  he  has  been  fully  trained.     I  say 
three  months  is  a  fair  period  to  allow. 

9733.  I    quite    understand    all    about    (4) ;    that   is 
with  regard  to  shorter  working  hours.     Now  will  you 
come  to  No.  5.     You  are  going  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  plea  for  the  merging  of  percentages,  and  other 
war  advances ?— Yes.     In  that  relation  I  want  to  urge 
that   the   rates  -which  have  been  paid  to  the  crafts, 
which  I  represent  here,  have  never  yet  been  commen- 
surate with  the  value  that  they  have  given  in  return. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  that  these  men,  in  common 
with  the  other  workers  in  the  country,  to  have  such 
a   rate   for  their  labour  as  will  enable  them   to  live 
in   a  different   manner  that  they  have  been  able   to 
live.     What  I  mean  is,  they  have  just  been  down  on 
the   subsistence   level,    and  at  the  end  of  the   week, 
instead  of  having  something  to  put  by  for   a  rainy 
day,   oftentimes  the  expenditure  is  over  the  income 
Wo  feel  that  the  value  of  the  labour  given  by  these 
men  should  be  raised  considerably,  in  order  that  they 
may    have    opportunities   given  them   for  their    own 
improvement,  and  for  the  bringing  up  of  their  families 
in   a  better  way  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  feel  that  if  during  this  war, 
out  of  sheer  necessity,  the  work  done  by  these  men 
lias   been  estimated   at  its  present   value,   that    value 
should  remain  because  their   work  will   remain,    and 
although  it  may  differ   in  degree,  its  character   will 
be  exactly  the  same  when  the  war  is  over.    We  feel 
that   the  value  that   the  Government  has  agreed   to 
recognise  up  to  the  present  time  should   remain.     T 
may  say  we  are  always  out  to  lift  the  value  of  labour ; 
that  is  our  perpetual  desire. 

9734.  I  quite  understand  that,  and  I  n-ant  now  to 
come   to   the  next   one  in   support   of  *ke  claim   for 
overtime  to  be  paid.    I  just  want  to  ask  you,  supposing 
the  underground  workers  are  reduced,  I  suppose  the 
surface    workmen    must,    of    necessity,    be    somewhat 
longer  employed  than  those  who  are  underground? — 
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Yea,  th»t  a  necessary  generally,  apart  from  the  shift 
workers. 

8.  That  brings  mo  to  this  claim  for  overtime 
rate*  to  be  paid;  what  hare  you  got  to  say  about 
that? — In  that  relation  we  ask  that  practically  the 
same  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  mechanics 
and  craftsmen  and  general  workers  about  the  surface 
of  the  mine  as  is  given  in  the  surrounding  trades. 
I  iistance,  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  fitter, 
in  the  engineering  trades  have,  certain  overtime 
rate*  fixed.  We  say  that  the  value  of  his  labour  at 
a  colliery  and  his  ability  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  he 
were  working  in  what  we  call  a  private  works  where 
overtime  would  be  worked  and  paid.  Specifically  in 
relation  to  that  point  I  watit  to  place  before  you  our 
claim  fur  the  payment  of  overtime  rates  to  the  shift 
rs  on  all  shifts,  apart  from  the  day  shift.  We 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  it,  and  that  is  why 
we  ask  for  it.  It  is  a  new  idea,  but  during  this  war 
nment,  from  its  arbitration  Courts  has 
recognised  in  respect  of  the  chemical  trades,  the  en- 
trades,  the  shipbuilding  trades  and  the  iron 
-reel  trades  that  to  far  as  the  shift  workers  are 
•  ned.  they  are  entitled  on  the  night  shift  and 
the  wefk-end  shifts  to  cxtr.i  r.-:i  •:•.-  r  v  ...n.  becMwe 
of  the  fact  that  by  working  nights  and  working  week- 
ends they  are  denied  the  advantages  of  their  n 
rot  and  they  are  d-  opportunities,  to  a  very 

large  extent,  of  improvi  means  of  recreation 

»nd  improvement  generally.     We  feel   that   the 
ha*  arrived  when  the  shift  worker*  at  collieries  should 
be  recognised   in   that  relation,  and    they  should    be 
paid  in   respect  to  night  work  or  afternoon  work  an 
extra  rat*  per  shift  above  what   would  be 
as  far  as  the  day  is  concerned  be. 
ordinary  character   of   the   period    during   which    thu 
•hift  has  to  be  worked. 

9796.  \ow  I  come  to  the  la  -hat  is  in 

port  of  the  claim  for  a  two  w«w>ks'  holiday  with  full 

pay:  ju«t  t*II  jn  about  that?— We  have  r'otno  to  th« 

xion   that  them*   men,   of  whichever  grade  may 

fc»  referred   to.   are  entitled  to   ask   that   after   they 

have   given   a   year's  semen  that  nerviw   should    ><• 

recognised  a«  it  i»  recognised  in  many  other  ti 

ami    that    a   :--n.«!   of   rest   and   recreation   should    f*> 

rn  at  the  •  f  the  firm  to  whom 

havo  been   giving  of  their  ho«t  all  through   the 

rear.     We   th>-  reasonable    to    ask  that   that 

lx>   determine*!    by   two  weeks.     So   far 

as  eollierv  »<>rk»rs  are  concerned.  T  am  hound  to  say 

that   «e   have  not   hsrl   the  pleasurable  experience  of 

having  had  one  day's  holid.i  think  the  men 

we  r*t>re«*nt  »re  fully  entitled  to  that  period  •  • 

i  me  a*  the  office  staff  and  other  people  who 
ar*  granted   periods  of  rest  at  th*  end  of  the  Tear. 
W*  tMnk   the  colliery  worker  should   be  treats: 
flv  as  they  are  treated. 

'ir  that  finishes  No.  7  If  you  will  allow 
mo  to  say  so.  you  hare  put  it  very  clearlv  ind«-ed. 
In  there  anything  more  you  want  to  add  to  that  at 
pre«."  •  s 

have   referred    to    the 

•i«    with    the    Mining     Association   of   Great 
m  during  the  latter  part  of  last  rear.     Your  de- 
mand originally  was  for  an  R-hours  day  for  the  men 
lusive  of   mealtimes? — If  you   will 

pardon  me,  it  was  for  an  ^hours  day  in  the  original 

application,    in.  l»«ive   of  everything.     The   argument 

aro*«  a*  to  whether  or  not   it   should  he  inrlusrv*  or 

and  the  offer  was  made  of  an  exclusive  day. 

973)8.  When    we   came    to    terms    with    you    for   an 

Si-hours  day,  with  2O  minutes  for  mealtime*,  you  as 

a   Council,   accepted   thnt.   did   not  you  ?— If  vou   re- 

nxmlisr.   we  accepted   it  after  a   long   period 

i  «trennoii~  nerind  of  negotia- 
tion,   on  ;>v    the-    Mining 
Association   that   they   would    moot    us  in   January   'o 
«s  the  qitestion  of  the  "-hours  day.   ?nelu«iv«  'if 
•wi  v  thing. 

9789.  V»*    »«*   *h"t    after    vou    found    vonr    men 
had    refused    to    a<vept   the    arrangement    • 

•  !th   u«°     If   I  mnv  remind  you.   in  the' 

ir«-  ''in    Controller   of    Minen 

974  .it  want  to  go  into  this  at  any  length. 

want    to  bring   vou    to    the    final    demand 

that  was  made  on   the   Mining  Association?  -  If  you 

•MM 


will  pardon  me  reminding  you,  the  firs*,  offer  made 
to  us  as  a  Council  was  made  by  the  Controller  him- 
self as  representing  the  Government  before  we  met 
the  Mining  Association,  and  that  was  an  offer  of  an 
Si-hours  day,  exclusive  of  meal-times,  to  come  into 
operation  six  months  after  peace  was  signed. 

9741.  I  am   dealing   now   with  the   actual  negotia- 
tions, with  the  actual  settlement  we  made  with  you 
in   December P — That    is   right.     I   was   only    putting 
the    position    to   you.     We   pressed    the    application 
for   an    8-hours  day    inclusive   of    meal-time*.     Then 
we   were  brought    into   conference  with    the   Mining 
•Association,   and  we  proceeded  along  that  line  until 
the  offer  was  made  by  the  Mining  Association  of  a 
49-hour  week  of  six  days. 

9742.  Which    your    Council    accepted     for    recom- 
mendation   to    your   members? — Yes;    but    you    will 
pardon   me   if    I   remind  you   that  we  only   accepted 
it  on  the  distinct  pledge  "that  you  would  meet  us  in 
January  to   discuss  the  question  of   the  8-hour  day 
inclusive. 

9743.  Was  not  that  after  you  came  back  and  found 
yi.ur    iiieiuhers    w.iiild    not     awpt.-      \\'.     .a mo    back 
and  tolrl  you  that  our  members  would  not  accept  the 

. » "offered  to  us.  We  certainly  oame 
back  and  told  you  that,  and  then  at  the  final  inter- 
view \  Ige  that  you  would  meet  us 
in  January,  and  we  went  back  and  pressed  them  to 
accept  it.  and  they  did  sr>  on  those  grounds. 

.1  that  having  met  you  we  would  not 
refuse  t..  di-euvs  «ny  question  you  might  raise  with- 
out giving  an  1  have  not  got  my  papers 

vc  told  you  my  impression. 

"..  The  application  made  by  you  in  February 
was  for  an  "*  hour  day  inclusive  of  meal  times,  was 
not  it?- -That  is  so. 

9746.  And  that  is  the  last  demand  that  you  officially 
made     upon     the     Mining     Association?— If   you   will 
pardon  me.  no.    A  copy  of  this  demand  that  has  been 
referred  t  i  this  morning,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Ti  I  uliffe-KIlis  at  once. 

9747.  Do  you  know  what  date  that  was?— I  have  not 
got  it,  but 'it   was  in  February. 

9748.  Was     not     it    some    considerable   time  after- 
wards''    In     February,     nnd     I     think     Sir     Thomas 
Ratrliffe-Kllis's  acknowledgement  of  it  promised  that 
he  would    bring  it    before   the   Mining   Association. 

9749.  In   February  when  we  met  you,  yon  gave  us 

that  if  the  ^  hours  day  was  accepted 
that  would  «ettle  the  matter  as  far  as  your  Association 
was  •  '  •  that  time  we  were  discussing  the 

S  hours  day  separate  and  apart  from  any  further 
demand  that  we  might  think  it  necessary  to  make. 

9750.  I  quite   understand   that.     No   lalmur   leaders 
make  a  settlement  for  ever?     Well,  it  would  not  do, 
would  it? 

0751.  These  new  demands  were,   as  you  say,   made 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hatcliffe-Kllis  some  time  in 
;i?-    In   February. 

have  not   been   brought   officially 

I  ef.ire-thcJfTuiiii  Association  at  all.  Have  you  made 
any  estimate  ft*  to  the  amount  of  increase  that  your 
demands  mean?' — I  am  afraid  i  have  not  none  into 
that. 

9753.  Would  you  take  it  in  steps?— You  ask  for 
30  per  cent,  as  I  understand,  on  the  whole  of  your 
present  earnings? — Yes. 

I.  That  is  inclusive  of  war  wage? — That  is 
in  lusive  of  war  wage. 

976f>.  The  Miners'  Federation  demand  is  for  30 
per  cent,  of  the,  wages,  exclusive  of  war  wage? — Yes. 

•u  have  gone  one  better  there?— Yes. 
7.  That    means   that    for  every  lOOii.    paid    now 
130s.  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future,  if  granted  ?- 
Yes. 

-  Then  you  -fated  in  icply  to  a  question  put 
to  you  by  the  Chairman  that  you  would  want  four 
men  for  every  three  thnt  are  employed  now? — Yes. 

;int  means  another  33  J   per  cent,  on   to  the 
flue  to  the  four  men  being  put  on? — Yes. 
9780.  That  is  for  all  clauses  of  :nen   in   your   Asso- 
ciation?— Thnt   .-  v,  here  they  are  working  eight  hours 
now. 

2  B 
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9761.  Yes,  where  they  are  working  eight  hours  now, 
if  they  are  working  longer  than  eight  hours  of  course 
the  advance  is  still  more? — That  is  so. 

9762.  And    the    number    of    men    required    to    be 
employed  is  still  more? — Yes. 

9763.  Taking  the  eight-hour  men  that  would  mean 
another  33£  per  cent,  on  to  the  130s.?— Yes. 

9764.  That  is  173J  per  cent.?— Yes. 

9765.  Then  you  ask  that  all  shifts  except  the  day 
shift  shall  be  paid  time  and  a  half? — Yes. 

9766.  Does  that  mean  exactly  that  only  one  out  of 
the  four  six-hour  shifts  is  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half? — There  would  be  a  consideration  in 
taking   the  24  hours  and   dividing  it  up  into  three 
parts;    we  are  asking   that   the   afternoon  shift  and 
the  night  shift  — 

9767.  You  are  dividing  the  day  into  four  parts  and 
asking  for  six   hours   shift  each? — If    six     hours    is 
granted  it  would  divide  it  into  four  parts. 

9768.  You  are  not  assuming  that  the  6  hours  would 
be  granted,  I  take  it?— I  am  really. 

9769.  Out  of  those  four  shifts  how  many  of  them 
would  you  ask  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time-and-a- 
half? — I  was  about  to   say  that   it  would   alter  our 
expectation    inasmuch    as    the    24    hours    would    be 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  we  should  be  bound  to 
recognise  that  what  we  call  the  day  shift  now  would 
extend  into  the  second  shift  of  6  hours. 

9770.  So  that  2  out  of  the  4  would  carry  the  time- 
and-a-half  ?— Yes. 

9771.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  first 
asked  for  this  time-and-a-half  you  only  contemplated 
3  shifts  of  8  hours?— No. 

9772.  I    thought   you    said   your   expectations   had 
been   altered? — If  I   used  that   term,  yes. 

9773.  Have  you  estimated  what  all  that  means  in 
cost? — I  am  afraid  we  have  not  gone  into  the  cavse. 
We  go   into  what  is  necessary  so  far  as  our  people 
are  concerned. 

9774.  We  will  come  to  that  later.       I  am  dealing 
with    the  cost    at    the   present   time.        That    means 
that  5  shifts  will  have  to  be  paid  where  3  are  paid 
now.     You  have  2  shifts  paid  at  1  and  2  paid  at  H; 
that  makes  5? — Yes. 

9775.  So  that  instead  of  33i  on  the  130  you  want 
66??— Yes. 

9776.  That  brings  you  up  to  226s.  8d.  for  every  100s. 
earned  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

9777.  Then  you  are  asking  for  two  weeks'  holiday 
with  pay,  I  take  it? — Yes. 

9778.  That  means   another  4   per   cent,   on   top   of 
that   again? — Yes,    I    suppose   so.       It   means   some- 
thing,  anyhow. 

9779.  Which  would  add   another  9s.     So   your  de- 
mand is  that  the  man  who  gets  100s.  now  is  going  to 
cost  the  company  in  future  235s.  ? — If  you  put  it  in 
that   way ;  you   have   gone   into   it.        We   say    that 
these  men  have  been  underpaid. 

9780.  That  is  really  what  it  does  mean.     The  men 
in   your   union  are   a   very  respectable,  decent  living 
class  of  men? — All  of  that,  I  should  hope. 

9781.  You  have  always   taken    pride  in   that — men 
who  could  pay  their  way? — As  far  as  they  are  able. 

9782.  But  they  do  succeed? — They  can  only  succeed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  any  other  man  who  has  the  same 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  week.     He  can 
only  make  it  go  so  far. 

9783.  In  your  negotiations  with  us  you  have  always 
prided  yourselves  on  representing  a  very  respectable 
class  of  man? — I  did  not  know  that  we  pleaded  any 
special   virtues,  but  we  do  try  to  keep  ourselves  re- 
spectable. 

Chairman:   No  doubt  you  are  quite  justified. 

9784.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  quite  agree.    They  are 
people  who  do  not  run  into  debt  as  a  rule? — They  are 
just  human.     They  have  to  run  into  debt  if  they'have 
not  got  the  money  to  pay  with. 

9785.  But  generally  speaking  they  do  not?— I  could 
not  say  that.     They  can  only  go  as  far  as  their  earn- 
ings will  carry  them. 

'786.  I  have  experience  of  them  too,  and  I  know  you 
could  not  say  in  the  past  they  have  not  been  able  to 
earn  a  living  wage?— Yes.  It  depends  on  what  you 
-all  a  living  -vage.  If  a  living  wage  means  a  mere 


subsistence  then  I  am  bound  to  agree  that  they  have 
subsisted — they  have  just  existed. 

9787.  Are  not  your  winding  enginemen  looked  upon 
as    the   highest   paid   class  at  a   colliery ? — I    do   not 
think  so.     Are  you  speaking  of  the  surface,  workers 
now? 

9788.  Of  all  the  workers?— I  do  not  think  they  are 
the  highest  paid. 

9789.  On   day   wages? — Well,  I   should  say,  at  any 
rate,  they  compare  favourably. 

9790.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  their  wage  as  a 
living  wage?— The  winding  enginemen? 

9791.  Yes? — Having   regard   to  the   responsibilities 
there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  it. 

9792.  No,   with    their  living   wage   as   a    means   of 
existence,  and  decent  existence? — I  think  so.     Would 
you  say  that  £4  per  week,  we  will  say,   is  sufficient 
to  enable  a  man   to  rear  a  family   in  a  proper  way 
and  keep  himself  decent  in  these  times  if  you  allow 
for  the   increased  cost   of   living? 

9793.  Most  working  families  have  been  brought  up 
on  less  than  that,  you  know  ? — That  may  be  so. 

9794.  I  am   not  going  to   argue  the   question  with 
you,    because    the   Chairman    very    properly    pointed 
out  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  witness  changing 
his  opinion   in  the  witness  box.     You  would  not  say 
that  a  class  like  winding  enginemen  require  23cs.  for 
every  100s.  they  earn  to-day? — My  position  here  is  to 
put    forward   the  plea    that  their    labour   that    they 
give  is  worth  as  much  as  we  are  asking  for  it,  and  we 
want  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  labour  of  these 
men  should  not  be  determined  by  the  output  of  the 
mine. 

9795.  It  is  not,  is  it? — Because  of  their  responsibility 
we  say  it  should  not  be. 

9796.  But  is  it? — We  say  it  is  very  largely,  other- 
wise they  would  be  paid  more  than  they  are. 

9797.  Do   you   say    that   your    boilermen   and   th;it 
kind    of   man    are    paid    higher    rates   depending    on 
the  output  of  the  mine? — If  they  were  paid  the  value 
of  their  labour  as  we  conceive  it,  the$  would  be  paid 
much  more  than  they  are  now,  and  it  would  not  be 
dependent  on  the  output  of  the  mine. 

9798.  You  are  speaking  of  absolute   value  without 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  industry,  or  the  ability 
of  the  industry  to  pay? — It  is  the  only  commodity  the 
workers  have  to  exchange  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

9799.  And  you  think  they  ought  to  get  it  whether 
the  industry  can  aiford  it  or  not? — There  has  always 
been  reason  on  the  side  of  the  men.     We  have  never 
taken   the   extreme   course,    but  if   you    ask    me   my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  their  labour  I  am  bound   to 
put  it  that  they  are. 

9800.  Have  you  estimated  the  number  of  extra  men 
that  would  be  required  for  all  classes  represented  in 
your  union  -      — .     I  do  not  mean  the  membership 
of  your  union,  which,   by-the-by,  you  used  to  tell  us 
amounted  to  100,000,  but  now  you  say  50,000 ;  what 
is    the    explanation    of    that? — There    has    bfion    an 
alteration  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  did  not 
want  to  refer  to. 

9801.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men?     You  claim  to  represent  a  more  or  less 
skilled  class  of  workman? — That  is  so. 

9802.  In   these   classes   at   all   the   collieries  of  the 
country  have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  employed? 
— No,  I  have  not  gone  into  it  particularly  in  respect 
of  each  colliery. 

9803.  It  would    run   to   a   very   large   number? — It 
would. 

9804.  200,000.    I  should  think.     I   do   not  want  to 
put  a  figure  to  you  which  is  far  off  the  mark,  but  I 
think  you  would  take  it  from  me  that  200,000  is  not 
very  far  off   the   number  of   men   in   those  classes  in 
your  union  and  in  the  other  unions? — Yes. 

9805.  And  the  granting  of  a  6  hours  day  to  these 
men  means  at  least  another  one-third? — Yes. 

9S06.  That  means  60,000  more  of  these  skilled  men 
to  be  employed  at  the  collieries? — Yes. 

Chairman :  I  think  we  appreciate  that. 

9807.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Where  are  these  men  to 

be  got  from;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at? It 

would  find  work  for  those  lads  that  are  coming  back 
— inanv  of  thorn. 
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9600.  You  are  depending  upon  the  men  coming 
back? — To  a  large  extent.  We  want  to  see  them  all 
plaoed  in  work,  and  we  want  to  remove,  so  far  as 
our  sections  are  concerned,  the  question  of  un- 
employment altogether  and  find  work  for  every  man. 

9810.  The  Miners'  Federation  are  claiming  100,000 
of  them  to  come  back  and  work  the  mines?— Yes. 

9811.  And  there  is  not  another  60,000  to  oome? — 
The    question    of    giving    us   a   6-hour    day    is    not 
dependent  entirely  on  the  lad*  that  are  coming  back. 

9612.  Only  one  more  question.  Are  you  in  favour 
of  the  nationalisation  of  mines? — I  am,  and  we  are 

9313.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  scheme  that  was 
put  forward  last  week  by  the  Miner*'  Federation 
for  nationalisation? — Generally  speaking,  yes.  T  am 
not  going  to  «ay  that  I  have  gone  minutely  into  the 
statement*. 

9614.  Sir  Arthur  Duckhnm  :  Why  should  the  boiler- 
meo  and  stationary  enginemen  in  the  mine«  get 
shorter  hoars  and  higher  par  than  men  similarly 


employed  in  other  industries? — Take  the  case  of  the 
stationary  enginemen.  The  work  is  of  a  very 
monotonous  character.  True,  it  is  not  very  heavy 
work,  but  those  men  are  held  responsible  to  the  law 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  For  instance, 
if  you  found  a  man  who  through  fatigue  had  closed 
his  eyes  whilst  on  duty,  he  would  be  held  respon- 
sible under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  for  neglect  and  would 
be  taken  into  a  Court  of  Law. 

9815.  But  his  work  is  no  harder  than  similar  work 
in  other  industries.     It  is  really  the  winding  engine- 
men    that   you    are  basing   your   claim  upon? — With 
respect  to   boiler  firemen,   speaking   of  that  class.  I 
would  say  that  their  work  at  the  collieries  is  heavier 
than  it  is  in  other  industries. 

9816.  But  it   is  really  on   the  winding   enginemen 
that  you   are   putting   forward  your  claim? — I  want 
to  plead  for  the  whole  of  thorn. 

You  would  own  that  there  is  greater  respon- 
sibility plaoed  on  the  winding  enginemen? — Yea,  I 
d>  admit  there  is  a  difference. 


Witneu  tritMrnr.) 


'•Hi-.   U  ninM   WII.IMWS.  Sworn  nnd  Examined. 


9818.  Chairman  :  Where  do  you  live?— At  Wrex- 
ham,  North  Wales. 

9619.  What  are  you?— I  am  an  agent  of  a  trade 
nnion  in  North  Wales— the  North  Wales  Surface- 
men's Union. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  William-,  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
branch  of  the  North  Walm  Surfacemen's  Union, 
give*  evidence  as  to  the  following  things:  — 

• .  That  the  above  workers,  as  regards 
wages  and  hours,  have  not  participated  in  advances 
an>:  ions  to  the  extent  that  even  the 

i  ml  workrrs  have  done,  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  lack  of  organisation  as  compared  with  miners 
some  few  years  before  the  war. 

\o.  2.  That  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers' 
wages  at  the  majority  of  eullierie*  ranged  between 
and  21*.  per  week  prior  to  the  war  period  ad- 
vances. 

N  '  That  skillwl  crsftsMn  at  coUioriea  have 
not  received  the  same  remunerative  consideration 
from  their  employers  as  the  engineering  shops. 

1  That  the  wages  vary  in  different  coal- 
fields because  of  not  having  a  recognised  basis  rate 
per  job. 

"  No.   fi.  That    not    until   January   of   thi*   year 

nave  the   hours  of  craftsmen   and   semi-skilled   <»1- 

v  workers  been   reduced  to  49  from  54  and  68 

per' week  for  between  40  and  60  years,  which  were 

actually   working  hours  exclusive  of   meals." 

I  have  read  your  precis.     I   want  yon  to  be 
food  enough  to  enlarge  a  little  on  all  of  those  things, 
because  we  are  anxious  to  have  your  opinion.     \\  r!;_ 
regard   to  the   first  I          the  above  workers, 

as  regards  wages  and  hour*,  hare  not  participated  in 
advances  and  better  conditions  to  the  extent  that 
rvn  tht»  underground  workers  have  done,  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  lack  of  organisation  4s  compared  with 
miners  some  few  years  before  the,  war." 

•rifu:  There  is  another  document  that  I  send  in, 
giving  the  reasons  for  our  claims. 
Chairman:   Then  I   will  read  that:  — 
"Rtaioni  for  OUT  Claim.'. 

"  3.  That  we  believe  that  by  a  new  method  «,f 
management  which  would  mean"  placing  every  indi- 
vidual worker,  .killed  iind  •in-.killed.  to  |M>rform 
their  raepective  duties.  plarini;  at  their 
dwposaj  modern  »nd  up  to  date  facilities,  not  only 
onsid«-r»Mn  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  individual  be  saved,  but  that  the 


workers  would  be  alile  to  turn  out  as  much  labour 
in  6  hours  a*  they  do  in  the  present  8  hours  and  10 
minutes  per  day. 

"  2.  That  we  believe,  that  if  provisions,  such  as 
liing  and  cabins  for  such  persons  that  are  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  weather  could,  be  found  by 
the  colliery  management,  it  would  preserve  the 
health  and  energy  of  the  above  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  perform  their  unpleasant  duties  with 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  in  far  less  time. 

"  3.  That  we  believe  that  paying  double  time 
lor  all  week  end  work  to  those  that  are  called  upon 
to  work  such  would  aid  the  individual  to  purchase 
the  necessities  for  the  recuperation  of  lost  energy 
expended  in  the  performances  of  duties  which  are 
very  often  excessive  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
6  days  working  week  and  which  would  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  overtime  work. 

"  4.  That  we  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
colliery  workers  of  the  nation  mentally  and 
physically,  ami  whieh  would  rater  to  a  higher 
standard  of  health,  that  at  least  a  fortnight  holi- 
day with  full  pay  should  be  given. 

"  5.  That  we  believe  the  standard  of  living 
"_:  the  workers  at  collieries  should  in  future, 
contending  as  we  do  that  they  are  an  important 
asset  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  be  lifted 
up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  which  can  only  be 
realised  by  the  Government  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual subject  from  the  everlasting  injustice  which 
has  made  us  into  a  physically  C.  3  nation. 

"  (Signed)        J.  W.  WILLIAMS." 

9680.  That -ants  it  very  clearly.     Is  there  anything 
you  want  LoL«(M  to  that?— No. 

9821.  .Vr.  .Irthur  Balfour:   If  you  had  a  fortnight's 
holiday  per  year  you  would  have  really  to  close  the 
mine    for   a    fortnight? —I   do  not   think   so,   because 
they  could  be  let  off  individually.     It  would  be  abso- 
luti-ly    impossible    to    let    the   whole   mine    off    for    a 
fortnight,   but   I   believe  that  some  scheme  could  be 
resorted   to,   whereby  you  could  let   them   off,    if   not 
individually,  just  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  doing  at  chemical  works. 

9822.  If  you  have  four  6-hour  shifts  you  would  have 
to  keep  a  reserve  of  men? — Yes.     I  am  speaking  for 
the  craftsmen  and  general  workers.     I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  winding  enginemen. 

•    You   are   speaking  of  mechanics?- -Mechanics 

ii nd   general   workers. 


" 
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Chairman:  You  are  at  Sunny  Bank,  Thomas  Town, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  you  are  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Colliery 
Enginemen,  Stokers  and  Craftsmen's  Association, 
Forest  of  Dean  Coalfield  included,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Mine  Workers  other 
than  Miners,  and  you  are  going  to  give  evidence  in 
support  of  the  following :  — 

"  1.  I  desire  to  respectfully  place  before 
the  Commission  the  grievance  in  regard  to 
the  wages,  hours  and  conditions  existing 
in  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  coal- 
fields, in  respect  to  the  enginemen,  stokers, 
blacksmiths,  fitters,  carpenters,  sawyers,  electricians, 
&c.,  which  is  creating  intense  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  said  grades  of  workmen,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  earnings  to  meet 
the  present  high  cost  of  living,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  insufficiency:  — 

1.  That  the  present  hours  per  shift  he  reduced 

to  6  hours. 

2.  That  an  advance  in  wages  on  present  rates 

of  30  per  cent,  he  granted  us. 

3.  That  all  percentages,  war  bonuses  and  war 

wage  advances  be  merged  into  the  wages 
rate. 

4.  That  in  respect  to  night  work  and  week-end 

shifts,  time  and  half  shall  be  paid  for 
night  work,  and  double  time  from  .mid- 
night on  Saturday  until  midnight  on 
Sundays. 

5.  That   two  weeks'    holiday    be    granted   each 

year,  with  full  pay. 

"  The    present  hours  worked   by  the   enginemen, 
stokers  employed  at  continuous  engines  and  boilers 
•are  8  hours  per  day,  and  7  days  per  week,  which 
means  being  on  Sunday  duties. 

"  The  craftsmen  are  engaged  on  an  average  8J 
hours  per  day  (twenty  minutes  meal  time 
inclusive)." 

9834.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  anything  extra  that 
you  have  to  say?  I  think  you  and  I  come  from  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
wo  have  met.  Tell  me  what  your  difficulties  are  and 
what  you  suggest? — Taking  the  first  item,  our  men 
are  very  earnest  and  consider  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  6  hours  per  day,  or  per  shift,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be  on  duty,  especially 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  our  men  are  working  7  days  per  week. 
That  would  mean  42  hours  of  their  time,  and  they 
believe  earnestly  that  they  should  have  more  time  to 
consider  their  interests  in  general.  In  some  of  the 
places  our  men  are  working  in  a  high  temperature — 
that  is  to  say,  in  some  of  the  engine  rooms  and  so  on. 
I  want  to  put  it  in  this  way :  there  is  not  only  one 
engine  there,  but  they  have  three  engines  or  four 
engines,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  may  be  looking 
after  a  fan  and  be  looking  after  the  air  compressor 
and  the  electricity  generating  engine.  When  you 
consider  that  those  men  have  to  look  after  all  those 
engines.  I  think  it  will  be  quite  evident  to  everyone 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  6  hours  is  not 
too  short  a  time  for  them  to  be  on  duty.  Then  so  far 
as  the  other  men  .ire  concerned,  whom  I  am  represent- 
ing, the  craftsmen — that  is  to  sav  the  smiths,  tho 
stokers,  carpenters,  and  so  on — at  those  collieries,  one 
must  instance  now  that  the  hours  of  all  these  crafts- 
men in  the  engineering  trades  have  been  reduced,  and 
we  say  that  the  men  at  the  collieries  should  have  at 
any  rate  as  short  hours  as  any  other  engineering 
shop  in  the  country.  That  is  the  point  that  our  men 
desire  me  to  put  forward. 

9825.  Now  what  about  this  advance  in  wagesr 
With  reference  to  that  matter,  1  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  very  great  since  1914.  I  see  figures  quoted 
by  ihe  Board  of  Trade-  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
aro  correct  or  not— but  they  say  129  per  cent  for 
December  and  130  per  cent,  for  February. 

£826^  ft  has  gone  down  a  bit  to-day,  if  you  have 
seen  the  newspapers?— I  have  not  seen  that  to-day. 

have   simply   had    the    "  Labour  Gazctto."     I  have 


got  the  figures  there.  Even  if  you  take  what 
Mr.  Finlay  Gibson  himself  has  given  as  to  the  increase 
in  wages,  he  says  the  winding  enginemen  have  had 
85£  per  cent,  advance  in  wages;  the  enginemen  other 
than  winding  enginemen  have  had  95  per  cent. ;  then 
ho  pute  the  stokers  and  boilermen  at  115^  per  cent., 
and  the  tradesmen  at  97^  per  cent.  If  you  add 
that  up  you  will  find  that  that  is  an  average  of 
98'37  per  cent.  The  advance  in  the  rate  of  living 
has  gone  up  to  130  per  cent.,  so  that  even  what  we 
are  asking  now  will  not  put  the  men  back  in  the 
same  position  as  they  were  in  in  1914. 

9827.  You  say   even   if  you  have  the  whole  98  per 
cent.,  as  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  130  per  cent., 
that      still      leaves       something? — Yes.      You      wili 
agree   with   me  that  they   would   only    be   put   back 
in  the  same  position  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

9828.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  quite  shortly  about  your 
third  point,  namely,  that  all  percentages,  war  bonuses 
and  war  wage    advance    should    be  merged  into  the 
wages  rate.     Why  do  you  say  that? — At  the  present 
moment  we  in  South  Wales  are  paid  a  certain  stan- 
dard with  55-83  per  cent,  plus  3s.  war  wage  included. 
According  to  the  times  we  live  in  we  believe  honestly 
that  it  should  be  all  put  together  in  a  certain  rate. 
Instead  of  having  5s.  6d.  per  day  as  the  case  may  be 
with  55-83,  that  the  whole  should  be  merged  into  that 
and  be  one  amount.     That  is  the  idea. 

9829.  Which   wou'.d   you   prefer?     Assume  for   the 
sake  of   argument  that  10  per  cent,  is  Is.       Which 
would  you  prefer,  30  per  cent,  or  3s.  ?    I  want  you  and 
I  to  have  a  talk  about  it.       Supposing  you  had  the 
choice,   looking  at  what  is  the  best  thing  all   round 
for  everybody,  and  you  had  to  recommend  either  30 
per  cent,  or  3s.,  which  would  you  choose? — T  should 
suggest  30  per  cent. 

9830.  Why? — That  would    be   more  decisive   tor   us 
to  get  it  into  the  whole  earnings. 

9831.  If  you  had  the  3s.   rate  it  rsther  helps  the 
under  man  a  bit? — Are  you  suggesting  to  have  a  flat 
rate  ? 

9832.  I   am   not  suggesting   it;   I   r.m   asking   what 
your  view  is?— If  you  meant  a  flat  rate,  of  course, 
it  would  be  fairer,  so  far  as  the  lower  paid  men  are 
concerned. 

9833.  That  is   what  I   am   thinking.     The  price  of 
living  is  just  the  same  for  the  lower  paid  man  as  it  is 
for  the  others? — That  is  quite  right. 

9834.  Now  let  us  go  on   to   tho  next  one,  that   in 
respect  to  night  work  and  week-end  shifts,  time  and 
a  half  shall  be  paid  for  night  work  and  double  time 
from  midnight  on  Saturday   until  •nidnight  on  Sun- 
day.    We  quite  understand  that.     Is  there  anything 
you  want  to  add  to  it? — I  do  not  want  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  the  previous  speaker  has  said.     I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  your  time. 

9835.  What   about   these   two   weeks'    holiday?— As 
far   as  the  two   weeks'   holiday  is  concerned,   it  may 
be  that,   as  far  as  the  mining  industry  goes,  it  is  a 

•  new  introduction,  but  we  think  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  men  who  are  working  week  in  and 
week  out,  such  as  the  enginemen,  stokers  and  crafts- 
men generally  are,  should  have  those  two  weeks  in 
the  year.  It  says  here  with  full  pay.  At  the  present 
moment  the  companies  are  giving  some  people,  at 
any  rate,  certain  holidays  during  the  year.  It  is 
thought  that  if  the  men  had,  say,  two  weeks  in  the 
year  they  would  return  back  with  more  energy  than 
by  being  in  their  works  from  the  1st  January  to  the 
end  of  December. 

9836.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   There  is  one  question 
T  should  like  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  this :  this  demand 
covers    all    the    trade? — It    covers    the    enginemen, 
stokers  and  craftsmen  in  South  Wales. 

9837.  Does  it  not  cover  the  blacksmiths,  fitters  and 
so  on? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

9838.  It  covers  all  those  craftsmen? — Yes. 

9839.  If    an    increase    were   granted    and    shorter 
hours   were   granted,  you   fully   recognise  that  every 
other  craftsman   in  every  other  trade  would   ask  far 
similar  advances? — No  doubt  they  would. 

9840.  Mr.   Arthur  Sal  four:    With   regard   to   your 
third  point,    that   all   percentages,    war   bonuses  and 
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war  wage  advances  should  be  merged  into  the  wages 
rate,  you  do  not  mean  to  intimate  by  that  that  you 
would  expect,  as  the  cost  of  living  falls,  that  that 
rate  would  again  fall:' — That  would  be  a  matter 
that  we  should  have  to  give  further  consideration  to 
ad  far  as  regards  there  being  any  reduction  in  that 
respect.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
should  consider  the  position  of  the  workmen  who 
should  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  we  have 
had  previously ;  so  that  I  do  not  know  about  that.  1 
should  not  like  to  say  that  it  should  be  govern.  . I 
•  •Iy  upon  that. 

9641.  But  you  would  admit  that  if  it  is  put  on  for 
a  specific  purpose — that  is  to  say,  the  increased  cost 
of  living  during  the  war — therefore,  it  is  right  that 
it  should  come  off  a*  that  cost  of  living  descends? — 
I  think  that  question  should  be  raised  when  the  time 
arrives.  I  think  that  we  should  have  something 
he  worker  in  these  days,  that  they  can  look 
forward  to  without  looking  to  merely  getting  suffi- 
cient to  live  and  buy  clothes,  and  for  that  to  be  the 
end  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  item  is  too  high. 

9649.  Surely  you  are  covering  that  by  No.  2  in 
your  programme ? —That  in  the  30  per  cent. 

9643.  Yon  see  yon   are  mixing  the  things  up  very 
much  in  that  way,  because  you   have  this  increased 
cost  of  living  war  bond*,  and  then  you  want  to  put 
90  per  cent,  on  top  of  that  in  addition? — We  think 
the  system  we  have  at  the  present  moment — standard 
rate,    the  percentage  and  the   war   wage — should   be 
done  away  with,  and  that  we  should  have  one  item. 

9644.  But  you  do  see  that  the  suggestion  I  made 
to  you  was  a  reasonable  one — that,  as  it  was  put  on 
for  a  specific  purpose,  when  that  purpose  disappears 
it  oujrht  to  come  off  again?— I  should  not  like  to  be 
g Bided  entirely   upon  that. 

984"  //.  T.  ¥nr,)'r  :  Are  yon  not  asking  for 

something  added  on  to  the  top  of  that  30  per 
in   the  demand   for  time  and  a  half  for   night   »hitt* 
snd   for  double  time  on   Sundays?       Is  not  that  an 
increase  in  the  wages? — That  is  an  increase.     I     am 

•xputing  that  for  a  mon 

0646.  With  regard  to  the  MX  hours  day,  assume  that 

nix    hoars   is  granted   and    that   only    one   shift   was 

winding  coal,  whst  would   your  men  have    to   do  in 

They  generally  attend  to  any 

rig  that  is  necessary,  and  yon  know  quite  well 

that  there  i*   a   irreat   deal   being   done     in     a   mine 

without  raiding  coal. 


9847.  That  is  comparatively  small,    is   it    not? — It 
depends   entirely ;    in   some    places     they     let     down 
timber  and  raise  water,  and  so  on. 

9848.  In  places  where    there    are    only   five    days 
worked  a  week  beside  the  three  shifts  they  have  very 
little  to  do;  there  would  be  two  days  at  the  end  of 
the  week  that  they   would  have  very   little  to-  do? — 
In  our  locality  in  South  Wales  we  axe  working  six. 

9849.  On  the  stretch  of  mine  that  Mr.  Parker  men- 
tioned it  was  said  to  be  one  week  out  of  four? — How 
is  it  one  week  out  of  four? 

9850.  If  the  coal  is  wound  one  shift,  then  the  other 
three  shifts  that  he  is  on  he  would  not  have  his  mind 
stretched  to  the  same  extent  that  Mr.  Parker  brought 
out? — I  think  at  any  time  that  a  man  goes  to  that 
engine  house  he  ought  always  to  be  on   the  alert. 

9851.  It   cannot   be   to   the   same   extent   as   when 
he  is  winding  coal?— I  do  not  know  that;  you  can 
say  the  man  is  listening  for  signals  that  may  be  given. 

9852.  May   I    put    it  that   he   would   have   a   com- 
paratively easy  job  three  weeks  out  of  four? — Once 
a   man   goes   into   the  engine   house,    then   his   time 
begins  snd  he  has  to  keep  his  mind  on  it. 

9853.  I  admit  that;  but  he  would  not  have  a  hard 
job  the  other  three  weeks? — I  cannot  agree  to  that. 

9854.  I    think   you   mentioned    that   he   had   other 
duties    to   attend    to?— I    was  referring   to  the  sta- 
tionary engines. 

9655.  If  he  has  winders  there  does  he  not  always 
get  someone  to  look  after  those  engines? — I  was 
referring  to  fsn  engines  and  power  house  engines. 

9850.  Tou  would  admit  that  one  man  is  quite  able 
to  look  after  several  engines  when  he  has  no  wind- 
ing to  do? — We  have  no  winders,  so  far  as  I  know 
doing  that. 

9657.  Tou   are  not  claiming  in  your  demand  that 
every   man   should  only   have  one  engine   to  attend 
to,  whether  large  or  small  ?— Whatever  he  is  attend- 
ing to  now  we  say  he  should  only  have  6  hours. 

9658.  Nir  L.  Chiozza  Monry:   Do  you  think  that  if 
prices  fell  to  pre-war  level  your  men  would  be  content 
to  return  to  the  pre-war  standard  of  living? — I   do 
not  believe  that. 

9669.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  lent  money 
to  the  nation  on  the  War  Loan  would  be  content  to 
have  their  rate  of  interest  reduced  when  the  fall  in 
tile  cost  of  living  takes  place? — I  do  not  think  we 
shall  have  that. 


<THf    Wtinni    vithdreir.) 


Chairman:      Mr.    Herbert    Smith     has    been     kind 
enough  to  get  some  details  to  place  before  the  Corn- 
Mr.   Herbert  Smith :    A  question   arose  when   Mr. 
Richardson  was  giving  evidence.     Sir  Arthur   Duck- 
ham   asked   for  certain   information.     We  have  con- 
sulted 160  branches  out  of  172.     We  have  got  replies 
from  them,  and  with  regard  to  all  men  at  the  coal 
there  are  99-6  that  joined  when  working  shift* 
regard   to   conveyors,    where    they    have   been 
introduced  the  increase  of  output  i*  jost  over  65  per 
cent,  between  hand  tramming  and  conveyor. 

•rm.in:  Thank  you.     That  is  most  useful. 

Frank  Jlmlgrt :  I  a»k«l  the  other  day  for  a 
return  from  the  Ashington  Coal  Company  which  set 
forth  the  rate  of  interest  that  they  received  from 
their  capital,  their  'livi.il. I.-  ar  i  undivided  profits. 


Chan  n.iii,  .  What  happened  was  this:  I  asked  Mr. 
Ridley  Warhani  to  get  them.  He  brought  them,  but 
said  he  had  to  go  to  Paris  almost  at  once  on  business. 

Mr.  Kvan  William*:  Has  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  any 
information  as  to  any  change  being  made  in  the 
piecework  rates  on  the  introduction  of  conveyors? 

.1/r.  Hfrbr.rt  Smith:  Yes:  it  varies  from  Is.  to  3d. 
a  ton  between  hand  got  and  machine,  running  to  an 
average  of  about  5Jd. 

'/•     '    Krffffrgir  :  Can  we  have  those  figures  put 

I'li-iiiiiinn:  Yes;  they  are  on  the  note. 

Nir  L.  Chiozza  Monry :  May  I  ask  whether  the 
figures  have  been  obtained  from  America  and  Ger- 
many with  regard  to  wages? 

Chairman:  I  hare  a  great  deal  to  circulate  after 
lunch.  I  think  a  lot  of  them  have  been  got. 


Mr.  ALBERT  EMIL  DAVIEH,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


9800.  Chairman :  I  think  yon  are  General  Manager 
of  the  Banking  Corporation,  and  a  writer  on  finance 
and  economics? — Ye* — of  a  banking  Corporation. 

9881.  Are  you  an  Alderman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  or  is  that  •  pleasure  to  come?— I  think  from 
information  I  have  received  I  shall  be  to-morrow. 

9883.  Then  I  will  congratulate  you,  if  you  will 
•Mow  MM  to  do  so?— Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman :   Mr.  Da  vies  says :  — 

"The    following   are   instances   of  Colliery   Com- 
panies'   profits,   the   extent  of   which   has   in  most 


been   obscured   by    the  capitalisation    of    He- 
i  or  other  readjustments  of  Capital. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  successful  com 
panies  are  able  by  these  methods  and  by  dividends, 
which  are  in  reality  much  larger  than  they  appear, 
to  return  to  their  shareholders  every  few  years  the 
whole  of  the  Share  Capital  originally  subscribed  bv 
them ;  and  that  the  undistributed  Reserves  are  still 
so  considerable  that  the  present  market  price  of  the 
shares  is  several  times  their  nominal  value. 

"  It  is  submitted  that  if  the  coal  reserves  of  the 
country  were  pooled  the  enormous  profits  made — 
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and  partially  concealed — by  the  large  companies 
would  be  available  to  meet  part,  at  least,  of  any 
additional  working  costs  that  may  be  necessary ; 
and  the  incentive  to  build  up  reserves  for  subse- 
quent distribution,  which  obscures  the  enormous 
profits  actually  being  made,  would  disappear." 

9863.  Then  you  give   certain   summarised   financial 
history  of  some  of  the  colliery  companies.    You  under- 
stand figures  very  much  better  than  I  do;  therefore 
will  you  take  one  or  two  of  the  collieries  and  indicate 
the  reasons  that  you   have  for  making  the  remarks 
that  I  have  just  read.     Take  one  or  two  instances, 
and    then    the   Commissioners   will    have    your   views 
before  them? — The  Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Com- 
pany,   with    an    ordinary    share    capital    in    1913    of 
£541,000  odd  and  £115,000  odd  in  preference  shares, 
disclosed  profits  after  deducting  depreciation,  Income 
Tax,  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  coal  mines  excess  pay- 
ments for  the  15  years  ending  last  year  of  about  5j 
millions  sterling,  of  which  over  3  millions  have  been 
paid   out    in    cash    dividends,   in    addition    to   which 
£1,100,000    of    bonus    shares,    which    are  now   worth 
three  times  that  amount,  have  been  distributed  as  a 
free  bonus.     I  have  worked  out  that  £1,000  invested 
in  1903  in  those  shares  would  have  received  dividends 
since  that  time  equal  to  £3,800,  and  would  in  addi- 
tion with  the  bonus  shares  received  now  be  saleable 
for   about   £5,500.      The   company  has  just   recently 
offered  another  bonus  to  its  shareholders  by  allowing 
them  to  take  up  new  shares  for  35s.  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  five,  and  the  existing  shares  are  quoted  at'Gls. 

9864.  That  is   a  striking   example.     Will  you   give 
us  another  one? — I  will  take  the  Ocean  Coal  &  Wil- 
son's, Limited.     That  company  was  registered  in  1908. 
In    that     year    it    had    ordinary    share    capital    of 
£2,000,000  and  £1,396,000  in  5  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  shares.        Duiiog  the  eight  years  ending 
1917  they  paid  out  over  3A   million   pounds  in   cash 
dividends,  and  gave  away  one  million  pounds  of  bonus 
shares,   which    are    now    woith    over  three    million 
pounds.     £1,000   invested   in   1913  in  these  ordinary 
shares,    when   they   were   quoted   at   £10   for   the   £5 
share,    would   have   received   cash   dividends   equal   to 
about  £745  in  the  five  years,  and  would  be  saleable 
now  for  £2,365. 

9865.  If  I  remember  rightly,  those  are  two  South 
Wales  companies.     Shall  we  now  take  a  Scotch  one? 
Can  you  give  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Loch- 
gelly  Company? — Yes.     The  Lochgelly  Iron  and  Coal 
Company  is  a  much  smaller  company.     Its  capital  is 
£140,000     in     5     per   cent,    preference     shares,     and 
£210,000  in  ordinary  shares.     For  ten  years  ending 
May,  1918,  the  dividends  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares 
were  over  £200,000,   in   addition   to   which   a  visible 
reserve  of  £150,000  and  a  carry  forward  of  £48,000 
odd  have  been  built  up  out  of  undistributed  profits, 
as  shown   in   the   accounts.     £1.000   invested  in   this 
company's  sha'res   in  1910  would  have  received   divi- 
dends equal  to  about  £987,  and  would  now  be  saleable 
at  a  little  over  £2,000. 

9866.  Now  you  have  given  two  from  Wales  and  one 
from    Scotland;    how    about   one    from    England?     I 
think  that  would  be  sufficient,  to  illustrate  your  point. 
Take  one   in  Yorkshire? — Yes,   there  is  a  Yorkshire 
colliery   called   the   Manvers   Main.        In    1915   share- 
holders in  the  Manvers  Main  were  given  one  bonus 
share  for  every  two  shares  held.     For  the  ten  years 
ending  June,   1918,  the  dividends  paid  were  equiva- 
lent to  163  per  cent.,  but  that  is  counting  the  bonus 
shares.     On  the  actual  capital,  the  dividends  for  the 
ten  years   are  equal  to   195   per  cent.     In   addition, 
the  company  has  paid  off  in  the  last  ten  years  out 
of    profits    £285,000   odd    of   debentures.     £1,000    in- 
vested in  these  shares  eight  years  ago  at  their  then 
price  of  £1  16s.  6d.  each  would  have  received  in  cash 
dividends    £840,   and  could   now   be  sold   for    about 
£2,500. 

9867.  I  see  there  are  other  striking  examples,  and 
I  regret  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  short;  but 
you  have  given  two  from  Wales  and  one  from  Scot- 
land, and  one  from  England. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  He  might  analyse  the  Fife  Coal 
Company. 

Witnas:  The  Fife  Coal  Company  is  a  very  largo 
concern.  In  1909  the  shareholders  were  given,  for 


i>\  ryy  4  shares  they  held,  one  bonus  ordinary  share  and 
one1  o  per  cent,  preference  share.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1918  the  dividends  paid  were  equivalent  to 
about  243  per  cent,  on  the  increased  capital,  including 
the  bonus  shares,  or  over  300  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
capital.  In  adition,  the  accounts  brought  out  a  fort- 
night ago  show  a  reserve  of  £500,000,  and  a  carry 
forward  of  £126,000.  Now  this  company,  it  seems 
to  mo,  has  created  a  secret  reserve,  because  it  is 
writing  down  its  assets,  but  it  has  called  its  share- 
holders together  to  give  it  powers  to  make  a  distri- 
bution of  bonus  shares 

9868.  Chairman:    You    have   given    2   for   Wales — 
Powell    Dufl'ryn    and    The    O_eau;    2    for    Scotland, 
Lochgelly    and  Fife;    but   you   have  only  given    one 
for  England,   that  is  the  Mauvers  Main.     Just  give 
another    for    England.      How    about    Sheepbridge? — 
Sheepbridge    is   partly  an    iron    company,    but   it    is 
mixed,  as  most  of  these  companies  are,  coal  and  iron. 
In  1917  one  bonus  share  was  given  for  every  3  shares 
held.     For  the  ten  years  ending  June  last  the  divi- 
dends equalled  144  per  cent,  upon  the  capital. 

9869.  Then  I  believe  you  go  on  to  say  what  £1,000 
invested  has  yielded? — Yes:    £1,000  invested  in  1909 
in  these  shares,  when  they  were  quoted  at  29s.,  would 
have    produced    in  the   ten  years   cash  dividends   of 
about  £993,   and  would  be   saleable   to-day   at  about 
£1,380. 

Chairman :     Now    you    have    given    2    from    each 
country. 

9870.  Mr.  Arthur    Half  our :    You    are    the    general 
manager    of    which    banking    corporation?. — Of     the 
British,   Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation. 

9871.  What  should  you  consider  a  fair  dividend  as 
a  return  for  your  capital  in  that  concern? — Eight  or 
nino  per  cent,  without  any  watered  capital. 

9872.  Would    you   be    surprised   to    hear    that   Dr. 
Stamp  gave  us  that    the   average    dividends   of    the 
collieries    in    this   country    are    below    the    dividends 
of   all   other    industrial   concerns? — I    should    like    to 
know   on    what    capital   he    counted    that.        If    you 
keep  on   watering  your   capital,   you   can   keep   your 
dividends   low. 

9873.  He   counted  it   on   the   actual   capital   which 
includes  excess  profits? — Yes;  I  suppose  that  includes 
the  watered  capital. 

9874.  Are  you  satisfied  that  these  concerns  would 
make  these  profits  if  they  were  nationalised? — I  hope 
not. 

9875.  Where   would    the    money    go    to    then? — It 
would  go  partly  to  improving  labour  conditions  and 
partly  to  supplying  the  community   and   all   the  in- 
terests  which   depended   on   coal  being   as   cheap    as 
possible,  with  coal  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible. 

9876.  Then   you    anticipate   that   the   management 
would  not  be  as  efficient  as  is  possible  if  they  did  not 
make  profits? — I  do  not  measure  efficiency  by  profits. 

9877.  Can  you  point  to   anything  which  has  been 
nationalised  that  has  been  a  success? — Oh,  dear  me, 
yes. 

9878.  Will  you   tell   us   what  -that    is?— The    Post 
Office  in  this  country,  and  any  amount  of  monopolies 
abroad ;   for   instance,   the   State  coal  mines   in   New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

9879.  Take  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  first.       The 
Postal  Department  has  made  profits? — It  happens  to 
have  made  profits. 

9880.  Handsome  profits? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
handsome   profits  on  the  capital  invested — 5  millions 
a  year  is  nothing  on  the  size  of  the  undertaking. 

9881.  You  know  that   is   now   being   used   to   raise 
taxes? — Yes. 

9882.  Do   you    approve  of   that? — I    am    not  sure; 
that  is  quite  another  point.     If  there  is  no  other  way 
of   raising   money,    yes ;    it    does    at   least   go  to    the 
nation. 

9883.  Is   it  quite   another   point?     You  raised   the 
question  that  these  companies  have  made  too  much 
profit.     If  the  Post  Office  under  nationalisation  has 
made  a  profit,  is  it  right  to  increase  that  profit  out 
•of  the  public  services? — My  point  is  that  these  com- 
panies   have   made    too   much   profit.     These    profits 
should  be  pooled  over  the  industry. 

9884.  Now  take  the  case  of  the  telephone:    Is  that 
a  glorious  success  for  nationalisation? — It  was  a  very 
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tjrrat  failure  under  company  control;   it  is  not  very 
much  belter  yet   uiiUor  nationalisation. 

i  would  not  claim  that  we  are  getting  as 
good   a  wrvice  as  we  dad   under  the  National   'iole- 

:upany :- — We  have  had  a  war  in  between. 
9686.  ttvloro  the  war  did  we  get  as  good  services 
und«r  the  I'o»t  Office  a*  we  did  under  the  National 
Telephone  Company:- — 1  should  »ay  decidedly  so,  or 
•  rau>  i.ni  much  worse,  if  that  us  possible. 
.  Mr.  It.  \\ .  Cuoyer:  You  mentioned  Australia? 
-     ,., 

9888.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  was  the  annual 
output  before  the  wary  Can  you  say  about  what  waa 
the  output  of  coal  in  'Australia  before  the  war? — 
I  do  not  carry  that  in  my  head,  but  I  know  that 
two  or  three  of  the  State  Governments  nationalised 
mine*  and  went  on  increasing  the  number  of 
mines  they  bought. 

9689.  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  out- 
put  that  come*  out  of   these   State-owned  mine*   in 

alia? — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  that  in  my  head. 

9690.  Do  you   not  think  that,  instead  o/  putting 
in  the  aggregate  amount  during  ten  years,  it  would 
have  been  a  fairer  thing  to  give  the  average  dividend 
per  annum   daring  the  tea  years? — I   do  not  think 
it  would  make  any  difference.     One  can  divide  it  by 


Illllf^       V**     »|ll.l»»       V»      W*^MM*      *W«M  •  "*O 

a    nine  yean,    and    it  is  another 

that  £1,000  has  only  yielded  at 

er  annum? — You  can  do  that  by 


9891.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  £1,000  receiving 
£987    altogether    in    nine  years,    and    it  is  another 
thing  to   say    that 
the  rate   of  £11    per 
the  figure*  I  have  given  yon. 

9693.  True;  but  do  not  you  think  that  the  second 
way  weuld  have  been  the  fairer  way  of  presenting 
the  matter  to  the  public? — I  think  the  public  i* 
intelligent  enough,  if  it  U  told  that  ten  years' 
dividends  amount  to  £1,000,  to  divide  it  by  ten. 

9693.  Would  you  not  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
when     you    are    trying   to    represent    the   dividend- 
ng  capacity  of  a  share,   say   the  yield  was  so 
much  per  cent,  per  annum?— I  might. 

9894.  Would  yon  not,  in  the  ordinary  affair*  of  In'.-. 
if  you  were  discussing  with  me  the  share*  in  a  certain 
company,  say  the  yield  was  so  much  per  cent,  per 
annum  over  so  many  years?  I  might. 

9696.  Would  Jon  not  do  it  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 

9896.  Think  wiously?  I  might  say  the  dividends 
during  the  last  8  year*  have  aggregated  80  per  cent. 

9697.  Would  yon  not  say  that  they  have  averaged 
so  much  per  cent,  per  annum?— Thai  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 

9896.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  a  very 
peculiar  taste  not  to  put  it  in  that  wsy?  We  are 
not  all  bnilt  the  same  way. 

9699.  Yon  think  the  fairer  way  to  put  it  is  as  the 
aggregate  and  not  the  average? — I  think  the  one  way 
to  an  intelligent  person  is  quite  as  clear  as  the  other. 

9900.  Mr.  Evan  William*:  Do  you  know  for  how 
many  years  the  Powell  Dnffryn  paid  no  dividend  at 
all?—!  will  just  look.  My  figures  go  back  fifteen 
years,  and  during  those  15  years  it  has  paid  a  divi- 
dend consistently. 

9U01.  Do  you  know  that  for  nearly  30  years  t 
were  only  two  small  dividends  paid  by  that  company? 

'••       I  did  not  know  that. 

9909.  I  thought  you  did  not.  It  is  a  paying  con- 
cern at  the  present  time,  undoubtedly? — Yes,  un- 
docbtedlj 

Mi 

there  now 

no  dividend*? — I  am  not  competent  to  pas*  an  opinion 
on  that  i- 

9904.  Is  it  the  fact  that  their  present  prosperity 
was  due  to  the  genius  of  the  management  entirely? — 
I  ihoukl  have  thought  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  coal. 

9005.  Yon    may  get  similar  seams   in  similar  con- 

',  one  making  a  profit  and  the  other  making  a 

loss,    may    yon     n.  mean    that    ono    set   of 

managers  is  more  efficient  or  more  inefficient  than  tho 

other? 

9908.  Ye*.— Quite  so,   that  goes  without  saying. 

9907    TH..  rr«iilt  of  profit  or  lovs  i»  more  dun  to  the 
nt  than  it  is  to  anything  done  by  the  work- 
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lly. 

Do  von   imagine  that  the  men   work   harder 
ow  than  they  used  to  when  the  company  paid 


men? — I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  a 
question  of  that  sort,  because  you  could  not  get 
anything  at  all  without  the  workmen.  But  if  your 
question  is  merely  intended  to  point  out  that  some 
managers  are  more  efficient  than  others,  certainly, 
1  agree  fully  with  you. 

9yo8.  And  that  the  profits  made  are  due  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  management? — Undoubtedly,  m 
part,  ot  course  they  are. 

UIKW.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  profits  made  by 
good  management  should  go  to  help  collieries  where 
the  management  is  bad? — Not  under  the  present 
system  of  ownership,  but  under  a  national  system 
of  ownership,  decidedly  so. 

9910.  Do  you  think  you  would  improve  the  manage- 
ment by  a  nationalised  system?     Would  there  not  still 
be  the  same  divergence  between  individual  managers? 
— I     presume    the    State    would    dismiss    inefficient 
managers,  just  as  one  of  these  big  oollieriee  would  do 
if  it  sometimes  gets  an  inefficient  manager;  it  would 
dismiss  him. 

9911.  You   think   the  State  would   do  the  same?— 
Surely. 

9912.  Have  you    any    idea    how    long    it    takes    a 
company  before  it  can  make  any  profits  at  all  from 
the  time  it  begins  to  sink  its  pits? — I  should  think 
two  or  three  years. 

9913.  Would   you   be  surprised    to   hoar   that  it   is 
something  like  ten  year*? — I  did  not  know  that. 

9914.  I    thought    not.     Yon    said    that    the    Ocean 
Coal   and    Wilson'*   Company    have   paid    coalmine* 
excess  profit*? — I    have    not   their  balance   sheet    in 
front  of  me,  so  I  cannot  answer  that.     Most  of  them 
return  their  profits  in  that  fashion,   at  any   rate. 

9915.  Do  you   know  whether  they  are   the  owners 
of  their  collieries  at  all?— They  hold   all   the  shares 
of  companies  which  do  own  the  collieries. 

9916.  What  else  do  they  own?— This  company  was 
registered   in   1908  to  hold  all  or  any  of  the  shares 
of  tho  Oooan  Coal  Company,  Limited,  and  Wilson  A 
Co.,   Limited,  and   any   interest  in   which   this  com- 
pany   ha*  an    interest.    The   Ocean    Coal    Company 
works  nine  companies. 

9917.  They  own  Ocean   shares,  and  they  own  also 
Wilson  shares?— Ye*. 

9918.  That  is  quite  a  different  business? — Ye*. 

9919.  Shipping  coal  to  depote  abroad?— Ye*.     They 
may  have  other  assete. 

Mr.  Evan  William* :  Ye*,  a  good  many  other  asset*. 

9990.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgir :  May  I  ask  you  whether 
you  know  anything  about  a  colliery  at  all — its  vicis- 
situdes snd  its  physical  difficulties? — No,  except  that 
I  have  relatives  in  South  Wales  and  often  go  down 
there  and  have  a  talk  with  them. 

9931.  Yon  know  nothing  about  collieries?— No,  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  director. 

9933.  You  only  como  here  to  speak  of   the  profits 
have  made  during  the  last  few  yean? — I  hav* 

come  here  to  give  evidence  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
these  big  profits  and  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
collier*.  ^. 

if  ttave  not  considered  it  worth  your  while 
to  go  into  the  past  history  of  a  colliery,  when  it  has 
not  made  any  profits  at  all? — I  have  taken  the  ten 
years  or  twelve  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

9934.  In  these  10  or  15  years  you  have  not  taken 
into  consideration   the  deferred  dividend*  on   money 
spent  on  sinking  collieries,  which   Mr.   Williams  ban 
referred  to,  over  sometimes  10  years,  and  I  have  even 
known  90  years? — The  fact  is  that  most  of  these  com- 
panies have  returned  their  capital  two  or  three  times 
over. 

9925.  That  is  to  say,  those  that  you  have  men- 
tioned?—They  are  the  biggest. 

9996.  Of    course,     they    are    the    exception? — Are 

tli.v- 

9927.  Very  much  so? — Am  I  to  answer  that  state- 
ment that  they  are  the  exception? 

9928.  You  can,  if  you  like? — I  have  before  me  here 
two  books:  one  is  the  publication  of  a  Sheffield  stock- 
broker, and  there  I  find  that  out  of  27  companies  in 
that  compilation  16  have  given  large  capital  bonuses. 
I   havo   aUo   hero    tho    .South    Wales   Coal   and    Iron 
Handbook  for   1918,  published   by   a  member  of   the 
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Cardiff  Stock  Exchange,  in  which  he  shows  that  15 
out  of  31  companies  have  given  large  capital  bonuses ; 
so  that  it  is  not  a  mare  isolated  instance. 

9929.  It  is  only  50  per  cent.,  after  all?— That  is  all 
I  have  troubled  to  trace. 

9930.  You   have  not  thought  it   worth  your   while 
to  go  into  their  past  history  to  see  how  long  it  took 
them  to  become  dividend   paying ?— I  have  not  gone 
into   more  than    15  years. 

9931.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  past  history  of 
those   companies,    some   of    which   have   gone   for   30 
years   without     paying   a   dividend? — On     the     other 
hand,   I  have  not  given  instances  of  capital  bonuses 
during  the  last  30  or  40  years. 

9932.  Sir    Arthur    Dtickham :    You    were    not    here 
when  Mr.   Stamp  gave  evidence? — No.     I  read  some 
of  it. 

9933.  He  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that,   taking 
the  actual  assets  of  the  niines,  the  average  dividend 
before  the  war  was  9  per  cent,  on  all  mines.     Do  you 
think  that  excessive? — I  should  not  think  it  excessive 
if  it  was  on  the  actual  capital. 

9934.  He  said  it  was  on  the  actual  money  sunk  in 
the  mines?—  All  I  can  say  Is  that,  however  eminent  an 
authority  Dr.  Stamp  is,  it  does  not  sound  correct. 

9935.  Dr.  Stamp's  figures  were  accepted  by  most 
people.  It  was  not  disputed  by  the  Commissioners. 
Do  you  think  that  is  excessive? — If  that  is  on  the 
actual  capital  that  has  been  put  into  the  mines-  in 
cash,  I  do  not. 

9936.  Therefore,     you    do     not    consider    that    the 
profits  made  by  all   the  coal  mines,  taking  them  to- 
gether,    is    excessive? — If    that     were     the    average 
dividend  on  the  actual  capital  put  in,   and  if  it  did 
not  ignore  all  the  capital  bonuses  that  are  given  in 
the  meantime. 

9937.  I  think  the  Inland  Revenue  look  after  that 
pretty  well?- -Yes.     But  I  must  point  out  that  a  lot 
of  companies  issue  fresh  shares  at  a  price  much  below 
market  price  to  enable  a  man  to  cash  a  good  deal  of 
profits  that  do  not  count  in  the  dividend. 

9938.  Have  you   yourself   been    able   to    dodge  the 
Income  Tax   people? — I    have   never   dodged  the   In- 
come Tax  people. 

9939.  Following  on  Mr.   Cooper's  f>oint,  .is  it  your 
usual  practice  to  state  the  profits  of  a  company  in 
the  way  you  have  stated  them  here — that  is  to  say, 
over  8  years  they  made  so  much,  or  over  9  years  so 
much,   or  over   7  years  so  much,    or  over  5  years  so 
much,  or   do   you   say   the  dividend   is  so  much   per 
annum?     Is  it  your  usual  practice? — I  have  two  usual 
practices :  one  is  to  say  that  the  aggregate  dividends 
over  so  many  years  amount  to  so  much,  and  the  other 
is  to  give  an  actual  list  of  the  dividends. 

9940.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  company,   do  you 
say  the  return  is  so  much  per  annum? — I  usually  give 
the  actual  dividend  each  year. 

9941.  What  is  the  usual  practice  in  the  City?     It 
is  usually  given  per  annum? — I  should  say  the  usual 
practice  when  the  conditions  justify  it  is  to  show  the 
actual  dividend  for  each  year. 

9942.  What    is    the    point    of    saying    that    an    in- 
vestor receives  100  per  cent,  on  his  investment  over 
a  certain  time?     Ought  he  to  give  the  money  back 
again  when  he  has  made  the   100  per  cent.?     What 
is  the  point  of  putting  it  in  that  way?— I  should  like 
to  answer  that  fully.       The  reason  for  this  evidence 
is  this,  that  I  think  the  psychological  effect  upon  the 
miners  of  these  big  dividends,  and  all  these  capital 
bonuses  is  bad  for  the  nation,  and  bad  for  the  trade 
and   industry.     I  _  will   make  that  point  clear.     I   am 
prepared  to  admit  that  I  think  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  miners  or  the  railway  workers  or  people 
[ike  that  might  ask  more  than  the  conditions  of  an 
industry   justify;    but   so  long   as  you   have   all   this 
capital-mongering,  as  long  as  these  men  see  big  divi- 
dends,   and   then   every   few   years  they  see   ••   lot    of 
bonus   shares,   which   means   that  the   dividend   looks 
much  smaller  than  it  really   is,   and  then  every  two 
or  three  years  they  see  new  shares  being  created  and 
offered   much   below   the   market   price— they   see   all 
those   things   happen ;    they   find   a    few   local    people 
who   hold   100  or    200    shares    making    hundreds    of 
pounds   out   of    it — they    feel    that    the    industry    is 


making  millions,  and  you  cannot  convince  them  that 
they  are  asking  too  much.  Let  those  profits  be 
pooled  over  the  whole  industry,  as  they  would  be 
if  it  were  nationalised,  with  their  representatives  on 
the  Board  of  Management,  so  that  they  may  know 
that  there  was  no  hanky-panky :  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  show  the  miners  and  the  railway  workers 
that  there  did  come  a  point  when  they  were  asking 
more  than  the  industry  really  could  stand.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  this  country, 
which  is  dependent  on  cheap  coal,  and  my  point  is 
that  so  long  as  this  goes  on  you  would  not  get  the 
men  into  what  is  actually  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  You  were  quoting  from  a 
book.  Might  we  have  that  handed  round  to  the  Com- 
mission? 

9943.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    Do  you   think   if   the 
miners  knew  that  the  mines  were  earning  9  per  cent, 
before  the  war  on  the  capital  put  into  the  mines  it 
would  relieve  their  minds? — No,   because  they  would 
still  see  some  shareholders  getting  hundreds  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  think  you  were  misquoting 
Dr.  Stamp,  because  he  said  the  actual  amount  invested 
in  the  niines  could  never  be  ascertained. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  should  like  to  have  that 
referred  to.  The  Commission  accepted  the  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  It  is  Question  838. 

Chairman :  At  Question  838  Dr.  Stamp  is  asked 
this  by  Sir  Leo  Money :  — 

"  The    inducement    to    come    into    the    industry 

before  the  war  was  not  as  great  as  in  some  other 

industries? — (A)  For   a   man    considering   industry 

as   a   whole,    and   not   a   particular   proposition,    it 

was   a   very   difficult  industry   to  put   money   into. 

The  average  return  of  profit  on  capital  as  a  whole 

before  the   war   was  between   9  and    10  per  cent., 

taking  industry  all  over  on  all  classes  of  capital. 

(Q)  And  in  the  mining  industry  it  was  rather  less? 

— (A)  It  was  rather  under  9,  taking  into  account 

their  specific  incidence." 

.I/?-.  Kidney  Webb :  That  does  not  bear  on  the 
question  of  what  was  the  actual  capital. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  thought  the  point  I  made 
was  accepted  by  the  Commission,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  assume  that  unless  it  is  accepted. 

9944.  Mr.   It.   W.   Cooper:    (To  the  Witness.)  How 
many  colliery  companies  .are  there  in  Great  Britain  ?< 
— A  few  hundreds. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  Chairman  put  the  question 

to  Dr.  Stamp  at  Question  942. 
Chairman :  Yes :  — 

"  (Mr.  Frank  Hodges):  'How  would  you  get  the 
amount  of  invested  capital  if  you  had  no  reliable 
information  to  go  on? — (A)  I  should  continue  the 
rule  of  thumb  of  10s.  a  ton,  which  anybody  knows. 
(Q)  Which,  as  you  yourself  said  is  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely relied  upon? — (.1)  No,  it  is  frankly  the  best 
case  that  one  can  make." 
Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  We  accepted  tha't  as  the  b<>st 

figure  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.    Sidney    Webb :     We    will    accept   it   when    we 

come  to  assess  the  compensation. 

9945.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham :     And     it    had    been 
checked  up  on  several  collieries  and  no  one  objected 
to  the  question  being  taken.     The  only  point  I  would 
make  with  regard  to  this  is  this.     (To  the  Witness.) 
You  say  the  miners    feel  that  these  large  profits  are 
being  paid  by  certain  companies,  and,  therefore,  you 
c-hoose  out  a  few  and  make  this  statement.     Do  yon 
think  the  present  position  would  have  been  easier  if 
you   had   included   in   these  figures  at  the   other   end 
of  the  string  companies  which  made  great  losses? — 
No.  these  are  the  big  companies.     I  submit  it  is  th« 
big   companies  which   make   big  profits.     I   am   quite 
prepared  to  admit  a  lot  of  small  collieries  have  made 
losses.     That  is  my  point.     If  you  pool  them,  you  will 
not    have   some   companies   making   these    big   profits 
and  the  miners  hearing  of  the  capitalists  round  them, 
or  the  better-off,  who  are  making  hundreds  per  cent., 
and  you  will  be  able  to  show  the  miners  that  there 
comes  a  point  when  their  demands  are  unreasonable. 
You  cannot  make  a  man  believe  his  demands  are  un- 
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reasouablo  with  regard  to  what  he  considers  a  mere 
pittance  or  living  wage,  when  he  knows  the  big  com- 
panies round  him  are  making  these  enormous  par- 
tially concealed  distributions. 

9946.  Then  you    would   have  efficiency    paying    for 
inefficiency :-  —  1    would   have   efficiency   take   over   in- 
efficiency. 

9947.  Therefore,  you  would  like  these  large  collieries 
with  good  management  to  take  over  the  bad  collieries 
and  run  P  tiink  that  would  be  a  better  thing 
than  leaving  them  as   they  are;   but   in   that  event, 
presumably,    all    the    profits   would   go  to   the   share- 
holder! in  the  large  collieries,  instead  of  to  the  nation 
In  other  words,  the  profits  of  efficient   management 
would  -.till  go  to  a  small  body  of  people. 

9948.  Sir    Tkomat    Hoyden :     Generally    speaking, 
what   is  the  inference  you   with   the  Commission   to 
draw   from    these    figure*  of    yours? — Well,    1    really 
tried  to  make  it  clear  in  the  la*t  answer. 

9949.  I   am  af aid  you   havo   not  made  it  clear    to 
me?— I  will  try  again.     As  the  miners  consider  tb.-y 
an    inadequately   remunerated,    wlu>n    they    hear   in 
many  cases  of   very  Urge  dividends  being  paid  and 
they  find  that  a  company  often  gives  away  snares  for 
nothing   which  can  at  once  be  sold   at  an  enormous 
profit — when  they  find  thai  dividends  are  paid   free 
of  Income  Tax  and  a  dividend  which  would  be  50  per 
cent,  on  the  real  capital  now  sounds  as  20  per  cent. 
free  of  Income  Tax,  but  brings  in  more  money  than 
the  60  per  cent. — when  they  find  a  company  issuing 
new  shares  to  its  shareholders  at  Sis.   when  th- 
than*  are  quoted  at  63s. — when  th«-y  find   all  these 
things,    it  makes  them  think   that   all  the  industry 
is  equally  prosperous,  and  it  makes  them  discontented 
and   it    ia   a   danger    to  the  trade    of   the   country. 
beranse  it  may  cause  the  miners  to  ask   more  than 
the  industry  can  afford.    If,  therefore,  you  nationalise 
this   particular    industry,    which   is  vital    to   aO    the 

in'liiAtrii-s  »f  the  country,  you  are  doing  away 
with  that  discontent,  and  you  will  bring  the  workers 
to  what  yon  may  call  a  reasonable  frame  of  miml. 
particularly  if  they  have  their  representatives  on 
the  Boards  of  Management,  and  it  will  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

9960.  In  other  words,  yon  com*  to  give  evidence 
as   to   the    p.vhotoKioal   effect  on    the   mind   of   the 
miners    and    of    certain    very    exceptional    railleries 
which,  for  the  piirpow*  of  your  argument,  you  bar* 
not  treated    alike,    but  yon   hare   picked   out  some 
instances  over  20  years  and  over  15  years  and  one 
over  8.     Is   it   a   coincidence  that  your   illustrations 
sr.«  not  on  all  fours  with  one  anoth.-r5'     Oh,  no. 

9961.  Win   von   explain  it?— Yes.    if   there  is  any 
imputation.    I     nv.iv   say    it    in   due    entirely    to    the 
fart    thst    «om«>    of    these    colliery    unarm    were    not 
quoted  until  certain  years.     I  have  hsued  mv  figures 
upon   the  hand-hooks' which    I   plaow  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission. 

9869.  To  come  hark  to  what  I  was  saying,  the 
figures  themselves  hsve  no  value  for  your  argument, 
and  your  argu-  'P'y  this,  to  ii"  bark  to  what 

you  said   1 

i'v    profitable   have    an    unfortunate    effort 
the  »ork-  •  simply  Ii 

'    should    think    th»    psychological 
effect  of  these  thin.:-   >-  of  tremendous  importance  to 

'  T- 

9963.  I  want  to  r-  ,*  much  an  possible      It 

i'  that,  is  it  I,  it  i*  tl 

•99M  not   prof.-v-   t<>   five   in   these   figure* 

anything   like   a   pirture   of   the   ro.-il    industry    as   a 

•  hole?^  I  giv.-  •  of  what  T  consider  to  he.  the 

:  mi«-«.     These    are    oil    large 

companies  except  perhaps  one. 

985."     0          -«e  I  know  you  admit  you  do  not  know 

anything  shout  the  coal-mining  industry,  but  perhaps 

it  will   he   known   to  you    that   there  are   very   largo 

•ies  that  do  not  pay  a  <li-.-M.-ml  at  all  a'nd  are 

'•profitable.      I    suggest    it    would    he    fairer 

argument   if    you    m-lu<l<»l    those? — There 

'•lit  I  think  very   few.      I   am   familiar 

with    financial    thing*   ami    I   d"o    P'-»    know   of   a   big 

•^anv  that  is  not  profitable. 

take  it  that  there 

srs  a  large  number  of  rolliqry  rompanie*  which  have 
not  paid  a  dividend? 


Tkotuu  Hoyden:  No,  I  say  there  are  big  com- 
panies which  have  not  paid  a  dividend.  1  may  be 
misquoting  the  witness,  but  I  thought  he  said  there 
was  a  merit  in  a  large  concern  frum  the  efficiency 
point  of  view.  I  put  it  to  him  that  there  are  large 
concerns  which  are  not  profit-making  concerns. 

Mr.  Hubert  timillie:    At  the  moment. 

\\'itiu:»f.  I  put  it  to  you  that  they  are  a  very  small 
minority,  is  that  not  so? 

9956.  Sir   Thuinus   Hoyden :    It   will   be  interesting 
to  the  Commission  to  know  whether  you  have  come  as 
a    voluntary    witness,    or   at  someone's   suggestion? — 
1  have  been  asked  to  come. 

9957.  By  whom? — I  believe,  by  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, but  I  am  not  sure. 

9958.  Mr.    Aithur  Balfour:    I  have  now  your  book 
before  me.     1   take  it  the  Albion  Steam  Coal  Com- 
pany is  a  fair-sized  concern.     You  did   not  mention 
that?— I  believe  it  is. 

:  .fars  there  were  nine  years  when  they 

paid  no  dividend  at  all.  There  were  six  years  when 
thev  only  paid  5  per  cent.,  and  one  year  when  they 
paid  10  per  c«-nt.  Then,  if  you  take  the  Blaenavon 
Company,  which  appears  to  be  a  considerable  con- 
cern, they  had  four  years  to  1915  when  they  paid 
no  dividend  at  all. 

Mr.  Hut,-- it  Xmi'MiV:  Could  you  not  put  a  witness 
to  prove  these  things? 

.Ur.  Arthur  Balfour:  The  witness  has  handed  in 
this  book. 

Mr.ltitlifrt  Smillif.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  called 
as  a  witness  for  the  moment. 

M:.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  am  reading  at  the  moment 
from  the  document  the  witness  has  handed  in. 

.Ur.  H"bnt  Sinillie:  But  you  are  putting  questions 
to  him  in  it. 

996'  thur    Balfuur:     (T»    the    Witness.)  Is 

hat  correct?— I  have   not  the   book   before   me, 

lint  1  will  quite  accept  it.     I  said  that  15  companies 

out  of  that  31  in  that  book  have  paid  capital  bonuses. 

9961.  Would  it  not  have  heen  fairer  to  have  quoted 
some  of  these  other  companies  together  with  the 
better  payi  anie,  you  have  cited? — I  still  say 

the  majority  of  them  arc  remnrkrbly  prosperous. 

9963.  >'ir  /-.  '  With  regard  to  that, 
will  you  take  that  book  in  your  hand?    You  have  been 
accused  of   making  selections    from  this   book.        Do 
yon  know  that  31  companies  are  quoted  in  this  book? 
—Yes. 

IrrAur  JHickhom:  There  is  no  accusation  of 
making  selection*  from  the  book.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  book  is.  The  evidence  is  with  regard  to 
rollieri.-s  gi-nerilly. 

9P03.  .Sir   /..    '  ''  May   I  amend  that 

nnd  ask  yon  with  regard  to  collieries  generally?  May 
I  ask  whether  tin-  I. •..•!.  is  compiled  by  a  stockbroker 
and  not  by  y.nn-.  !:  ..niiiiled  by  a  member  of 

the  Cardiff  Stock  Exchange. 

9964.  Does     he     say     in     the     preface :      "   These 
returns  as  a  whole  show  as  high  a  yield  as  any  in- 
dustriaI_fioj|CMm  in  tho  country"? — Yes. 

0985.  Is  1C  also  the  fai  t  tint  of  the  .11  companies 
quoted  in  this  book,  no  fewer  than  18  pay  dividends 
of  15  per  cent,  ami  over? 

Xir  .4rtAur  Jluckham  :  Can  we  take  the  evidence 
from  a  stockbroker  put  in  in  this  way?  He  might  be 
making  a  statement  for  his  own  purpose. 

•s'ir  /..  '  It  is  curious  that  while  Mr. 

Balfour  asked  questions  out  of  the  book,  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  did  not  interfere  but  when  I  ask  questions 
be  says  it  is  improper.  I  suggest  he  should  have 
thought  before  he  asked  those  questions. 

I'hu'trmnn:  I  suppose  the  position  is  this.  The 
Witne**  prodir.d  tin  lxx>k,  which  is  a  book  compiled 
by  a  Cardiff  stockbroker. 

\\'itnr»;  I  may  say  it  is  published  by  the  Business 
tic.  Company.  Limited,  of  Cardiff,  which  is  very 

irmnn:    I   am  not  saying  it   is   a   reputable  or 

n    disreputable  company,    but    let   us    get   the    facts. 

is  no  n<-c.'s>ity  to  got  .  This  js  a  book 

iled      by      a      Cardiff      company,      issued,       I 

understand,      by      a      Cardiff      stockbroker,     which 

contains  *om-  v.  i  \   striking  figures,  and  Mr.  Bnlfour 
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shows  it  contains  striking  figures,  and  Sir  Leo  Money 
is  within  his  rights  in  drawing  attention  to  the  note 
in  the  front  by  the  stockbroker. 

9966.  Sir   Leo    Chiozza  Money    (To   the   Witness) : 
May  I  ask  if  it  is  the  fact  that  15  out  of  these  com- 
panies paid  25  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  and  over? — - 
I  have  not  made  a  calculation,  but  1  should  say  it 
is  so. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  This  is  in  1917. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoyden  :  Then  they  are  not  comparable. 

9967.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  (To  the  Witness) :   It 
is  suggested  lliat  you  have  done  an  unusual  thing  in 
adding  the  year's  profits  together.     Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  this  stockbroker  adds  the  year's  profits  together  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  correct. 

9968.  Now  may  1  bring  you  back  to  the  interesting 
question  you  were  asked,  whether  10  per  cent,  was  an 
excessive  return   upon  capital?     May  I   ask  whether 
you  would  think  that  an  excessive  return  on  capital 
if   the   nation  were  employing   the   capital? — Yes,    I 
should. 

9969.  In  other  words,  you  were  using  the  term   in 
its  commercial  sense? — Yes. 

9970.  But  you  do  not  come  hare  to  advocate  that 
the  State  should  run  coal  mines  in  a  commercial  way, 
do  you? — Most  decidedly  not.     I  was  trying  to  make 
it  clear  that  part  of  my  evidence  is  given  with  tTTe 
object  of  showing  how  important  it  is  to  trade  and 
industry  that  you  should  have  coal  as  cheaply  as  is 
consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

9971.  When    the  coal-mining    industry    is   run    on 
directly  the  opposite  principle,  is  it. not  the  interest 
of  the  colliery  proprietor  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for 
his  coal? — Yes. 

9972.  And  also  a  system  of  wages  has  arisen  which 
makes  it  the  incentive  of  the  workman  to  hope  the 
price  of  coal  will  go  up? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

9973.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  asked  as  to 
the  Post  Office,  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  the  Poet 
Office   made   an   enormous   profit.     May    I    ask    what 
you  think  would  be  the  condition  of  the  postal  service 
if  the  Post  Office  work  was  divided  into  about  1,500 
different    companies   like   the   collieries    all  over    the 
country?     Would    you    get    a    letter    taken    for    a 
penny? — I    should    imagine    a    letter    from    Glasgow 
would    cost   half-a-crown    and  from   the    City   to   the 
West  End  possibly  a  halfpenny. 

9974.  Is  it  not  the  fact   that  you   anticipate   that 
if  coal  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  letters, 
and  you  wiped  out  all  the  intermediaries  between  the 
colliery  and  the  consumer,   the  consumer  would   get 
his   coal   very   much   cheaper   than  he   now   does? — I 
believe  so. 

9975.  Mr.     R.     H,     Tawney :     I   am   not   going   to 
trouble   you   with    these   figures,    but   I   want   to   be 
clear   as   to   your   views.       You   were   asked   whether 
State-owned  collieries  would  not  make  lower  profits, 
the  suggestion  being,  I  think,  that  that  would  be  a 
proof  of  inefficieAcy.     You  said  you  hoped  they  would. 
Does  that  mean  that  you  think  that  the  amount  of 
profits  is  not  by  itself  an  absolutely  final  indication 
of     national     prosperity? — I     do     think     that.        I 
think  there  are  some  things  which  are  vital  to  the 
whole  community,  such  as  coal,   power  and  railways, 
which   for  the  sake  of  all  the  other  trades  and  the 
community  should  be  run  at  cost. 

9976.  For  example,  of  these  large  profits  some,  as 
you  say,   might  go  to  the  general  public   and   some 
might   go   in  improved   conditions   to   the   miners? — 
Yes. 

9977.  You  gave  us  the  profits  of  the  Fife  Coal  Com- 
pany.       Would   it   surprise   you   to  know   that    that 
company,  which  has  paid  300  per  cent.,  I  think  you 
say,  on  the  actual  capital,  is  said  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Housing  in  Scotland  to  own  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  miners'  houses  in  Fife  of  which  80  per 
cent,  have  only  two  rooms?     Does  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  these  large    profits    under    a    system  of  State 
management  might  be   used  to  put  right  that  kind 
of  thing  among  others? — Yes,  certainly. 

9978.  I  want  now  to  take  you  to  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  which  is'constantly  comine  up,  and 
he  will  correct  me  if  I  misrepresent  him.     He  asked 
you   whether  these  large  profits  were  not  due  to  good 


management,  the  suggestion  being,  I  think,  that  in 
some  way,  if  they  were,  that  was  a  justification  for 
them.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two  things  about  that. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  ignorant  of 
financial  matters,  but  when  large  profits  are  paid 
are  they  paid  to  the  managers  or  to  the  shareholders? 
— Generally  to  the  shareholders.  I  am  a  manager 
ni\.-elf,  I  may  say  ! 

9979.  Supposing   they   are   made  by   good  manage- 
ment,  is  there  any  reason  why  they   should  be  paid 
to   the  receivers  of  dividends   who  have  never   even 
seen  the  coal  mine? — No,  1  must  say  I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

9980.  They   are   not   actually    a   stimulus    to    good 
management? — I  can  conceive  cases  where  the  mana- 
ger does  benefit  to  some  slight  extent  in  the  case  of 
profits.     It  is  usually  advisable  to  give  him  some  slight 
incentive. 

Mi'.  Hrnn  \YilH<iinx:  I  shouU  like  to  argue  this  later 
on. 

t 'hairmait  :  No  doubt  you  will  he  able  to  do  that 
after  Saturday. 

Mr.  If.  II.  Tawney:  I  shall  bo  proud  to  sit  at  Mr. 
Williams'  feet  at  any  time. 

Chairman:  And  I  will  attend  if  I  may. 

9981.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  You  have  not  taken  out 
the  best  paying  concerns  in  these  estimates  so  far  as 
you   are  concerned.     You   might  have  taken  out   the 
Carlton  Main  Colliery  Company,  Limited,  and  Henry 
Brigson  and  Co.,  Limited,  who  have  been  paying  25 
per  cent,  for  some  years? — I  should  like  to  make  that 
clear.     I  have   not   gone   through   the  books   to  find 
out  the  most  extravagant  cases,  as  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners seem  to  think,  but  I  took  those  most  easily 
got  which  were  in  these  little  handbooks. 

9982.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  The  balance  sheets  which 
you  quote  are  the  balance  sheets  of  public  companies, 
are  they  not? — Yes. 

9983.  "Do  they  show  the  amount  of  capital  that  has 
been  set  to  reserve  as  a  rule? — They  show  some  of  the 
capital    that   has    been  set   to   reserve— some   of    the 
profits  placed  to  reserve. 

9984.  What  is  the  reason  of  not  disclosing  the  whole 
of  the  profits  that  have  been  placed  to  reserve?—"  To 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  company  "  is 
the  formula. 

9985.  Have    you    ever  had    any    balance    sheets    of 
private  companies  pass  through  your  hands? — No. 

9986.  One  has  been   placed  before  the  Commission 
at  my  request  this  morning.     I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  to  ask  a  question  upon  it  because  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  had  it  so  far. 

Chairman :  That  is  the  Ashington  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodycs:  Yes. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  Was  it  not  understood  that 
this  was  put  in  entirely  privately? 

Chairman :  I  have  not  seen  it  myself.     What  is  the 
particular  point? 
(Mr.  Frank  Hodges  conferred  with  the  Chairman.) 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Have  the  other  side  any  serious 
objection  to  the  point  being  raised?  The  Chairman  of 
the  Ashington  Company  told  us  he  was  selling  coal 
for  home  consumption  below  cost  price.  That  has 
been  made  public.  In  the  light  of  that  I  want  to  ask 
an  explanation  founded  on  the  drawing  up  of  a 
balance  sheet  which  the  witness  might  be  able  to  give 
some  information  upon. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  With  all  submission,  is  not  the 
proper  person  to  ask  Mr.  Warham  himself? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodycs:  But  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  a  witness 
of  this  particular  sort  a  question  about  another  com- 
pany's balance  sheet. 

Witness:   May  I  ask  what  "particular  sort" ? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  submit  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
Ashington  Company  to  get  this  from  the  witness. 

Chairman :  Let  us  consider  it.  We  have  had  the 
profits  of  some  of  these  other  companies,  but  this  is 
n  private  company.  I  do  not  suppose  this  witness 
will  be  able  to  answer  it.  We  will  consider  this  in 
the  interval,  and  have  him  here  again  at  half  past 
two,  but  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  be  able  to  answer 
it. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  think  he  could  answer  the 
question  I  would  put. 
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Sir  .irlhur  Duckham:  Could  not  Mr.  Dickinson 
answer  it?  lie  in  an  able  accountant. 

Mi.  t'nink  Uo-iyrs:  I  think  he  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  I  am. 

Irthur    Duckham:     Would  the  Witness,  Mr. 
Uavies,  be  more  in  the  light:1 

i<-  Hodges:  He  is  accustomed  to  draw  up 
balance  sheets. 

Mr.  Robert  Smtilie:  If  it  is  to  be  put  to  anyone 
there  ii  as  much  right  to  put  it  to  the  Witueas  as 
to  Mr.  Dickinson. 

IrMur  J>uckhcm  :   I  would  sooner  it  be  put  to 
Mr     iMckinson. 

Mr.  Frank  llodgtt:  If  Mr.  Dickinson  comes  into 
the  box  I  will  put  the  question. 

II  ifneu:  Could  not  Mr.  Dickinson  and  I  confer 
over  the  balance  sheet:- 

C'Aairnuin  :  You  shall  confer  as  to  the  balance  sheet, 
and  you  shall  go  back  into  the  bos. 

Mr.  Robert  Xmillie :  I  submit  the  [mint  is  whether 
we  are  entitled  to  deal  publicly  with  the  figures  on 
this  sheet.  I  feel  we  are.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who 
i»  to  deal  with  it.  We  hare  this  supplied  either  on 
the  condition  that  we  will  deal  with  it  publicly  or  not. 
We  can  either  deal  with  it  publicly  or  not. 

Mr.    Evan    H'iUuinu:    I    was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  promised  by  Mr.  Ridley  Warham  under  a 
•t   understanding   that  it  was   not  to   be  dealt 
with   in  public. 

<  hatrma*:  We  will  see  what  Mr.  Ridley  Warham 
said. 

Mr.  I(ub,rt  S,n,Uie:  I  think  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
has  this  in  mind.  We  asked  if  we  could  get  the 
balance-sheets  of  private  companies  before  this  Com- 
mission and  it  was  agreed  we  could  get  them  not 
with  the  names  upon  them  but  an  index  number  that 
we  ourselves  understood 

CHairrruin.  The  passage  is  at  pag<>  17.1  in  the 
Shorthand  Notes  of  the  seventh  day,  and  it  starts  in 
the  course  of  the  answer  to  Question  4278,  put  bv 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  - 

"  We  said  we  could  not  give  them  that  at  that 
rice  because  we  could  show  from  the  period  their 
it  wss  a  higher  price,  and  we  got  34s.  3  Id", 
for  the  other  quality.  We  want  to  get  the  highest 
price.  (V)  I  want  to  examine  those  figures  in 
considerably  more  detail  before  I  satisfy  myself 
you  charge  the  cost  against  the  actual  inland  price 
yon  could  got.  Yon  are  a  private  limited  company  • 
—(A)  Tss.  (Q)  Yon  do  not  publish  balance-sheets? 
—(A)  No.  (Q)  Why  not?-M)  I  did  not  know 
yon  would  want  them  brought  here.  I  havg 
particulars  of  (be  profit*  if  that  is  what  yon 
mear  I  rfAur  Ifurkluun) :  Shall  we  got  those 

in  Mr.  Dickinson's  figures?     (Mr.   H-.i.rrt 
It   would  prevent  •   long  cross-examination    if  wo 
bad    the   Capital     of    the-     company.     (Mr    f 

That  is  very  essential  information  and 
I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  but  that  is  not 
my  point  at  present.  Can  you  submit  to  the 
Commission  the  amount  of  money  your  company 
spent  in  five  years  prior  to  1914  for  repairs,  re 
newals,  depreciation,  snd  development?  (A)  1 
am  afraid  I  cannot  now.  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
ask  me  anything  of  that  sort.  I  came  hWc  really 
on  the  question  of  export.  (Q)  Can  you  provide 
us  with  them?  f.t )  No  doubt  we  could  take  nut 
that.  ((J)  And  the  amount  of  'money  you  have 
•pant  on  renewals,  repair*,  depreciation,  and  de- 
velopment for  fivo  yr»r«  »inre  1913?  -  (.4)  Yn 
(Mr.  t:  It  r ,,,,„,  ,  Sine*  lf'!3  or  befor. 

•k   Hodtjrt):     I     ask     for     both.     (Chairman^ 
re   the   war   and  after    the   war.     (Mr.   t'runh 
Mow     long     has     your     company    been 
in     nxistence?-  f  U  An    a    limited    company    «inn> 
IW.     <Q)  21   year,'     (i)  Yr«      (Q\  What  w*. 

nsl  rapit  !•,    I  ><*>•>    (Q)  Ye*.     (A)  Th- 

il   was   £517.120.      (Q)   How 

•sad*  'ii. ;     '  t     M.iHe  up  of  ordinary  capital  32.640 
CIO  .Oiarm.    with    £8  onlv   p:ii«l.    making   £261.120. 
and    '.2.fino    |>r»feri>pc»    nh.-iro,   of    £10    fully    paiel. 
•''"  i     \Vi,v  ,.,-.  rest?     '  I    "percent. 
Frank   II  <'nn  yon  give  im  the  annual 

rate  of  interest  which  you  have  declared  on  your 
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ordinary  capital  since  then?  —  (A)  Of  course  we  have 
added  largely  since  then  to  the  capital.  You  speak 
of  what  is  the  capital  of  the  company.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  capital  of  a  colliery  company:  we 
are  continually  adding  to  it.  (Q)  We  want  to  get 
at  that.  (.Yfr.  Hobert  Smillie)  :  There  was  new 
capital  subscribed?  —  (A)  There  was  no  new  capital 
subscribed.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion, but  as  it  is  a  private  company  is  it  quite  fair 
to  give  it  in  public?  I  aru  willing  to  give  you  the 
information.  (Mr.  Robert  Smillie)  :  We  ought  to 
fix  this  now.  The  witness's  point.  You  are  bound 
to  supply  the  Commission  with  it?  —  (A)  We  should 
be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing else.  (Sir.  Frank  Hodges)  :  The  list  of  sug- 
gestions I  make  here  are  the  questions  which  are 
really  applicable  to  very  similarly  situated  collieries 
in  the  coal  industry.  (Chairman)  :  Would  you  mind 
doing  this,  Mr.  Hodges?  You  have  some  questions 
which,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  very  pertinent  ones. 
Will  you  read  them  out  slowly,  and  then  we  shall 
know  exactly  what  you  want?  (.1/r.  Frank 
Hodgei)  ;  (1)  The  original  capital  and  how  the 
capital  has  been  increased.  (2)  The  annual  profits 
divisable  and  i>ut  to  reserve.  (Chairman)  :  Since 
when?  (Mr.  Frank  Hodyei)  :  In  a  company  of  this 
description  since  the  commencement.  (J/r.  Arthur 
Hulfmir)  :  You  mean  actually  divided?  (Mr.  Frank 
Hodijei)  :  Yes,  divided,  and  the  profit  put  to 
reserve.  In  a  company  of  this  description,  which  is 
only  30  years  old,  I  should  say  from  the  commence- 
ment. (t'Aairman)  :  What  is  the  next  question?- 
•  1/r.  Frank  Hodget)  :  The  amount  of  undivided 
profit  that  has  gone  to  increase  the  original 
capital.  Lastly  the  amount  of  money  there 
has  been  set  aside  for  renewals,  development,  depre- 
ciation and  general  improvement  (a)  for  the  5  years 
prior  to  the  war,  and  (6)  for  the  war  period. 
(Chairman):  Anything  else,  Mr.  Hodges? 
Frank  Hodgei)  :  That  coven  all  at  present.  (Chair- 
man): I  quite  appreciate  your  point,  and  Mr. 
Smillie  has  very  fairly  said  it  U  a  reasonable  osfe." 
Mr.  Smillie's  point  was:  "We  ought  to  fix  this 
now.  The  witness's  point  is  a  very  fair  one.  You 
are  bound  to  supply  the  Commission  with  it." 

Ami  the  witness  put  it  that,  as  it  was  a  private  com- 
pany, it  was  not  fair  to  hsve  it  msde  public. 

Mr.  It.  \\'.  Cooper:  And  that  is  how  the  matter 
was  left. 

Chairman  :  Now,  if  wo  put  this  before  ourselves 
when  we  debate  in  private,  will  that  satisfy  you:' 
What  I  feel  about  it  is  this.  Mr.  Kidloy  Wat'h.im 
has  gone  to  Paris.  Ho  certainly,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  given  these  figures  upon  the  faith  of  an  assur- 
that  we  would  not  mike  them  public.  That  is 
what  I  feel. 

Jfr.  Frank  Hodget:  I  submit,  naturally,  to  your 
ruling,  sir. 

Chairman  :  Do  not  submit  to  my  ruling,  because 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  whole  Commission  Hut  1  do 
not  like  to  itntpk  faith  with  anyone.  It'  Mr.  Wai  ham 
were  sSEXWould  ssk  him,  "  Do  you  object  to  this 
being  made  public?"-  —  and  if  he  said  "  No,"  we 
I  have  them,  and  if  he  said  •'  Yes,"  I  should 
ask  him  to  stretch  a  point  ;  but  he  has  gone  away 
under  the  impression  that  they  will  not  be  made 
public  .  1  <lo  not  say  that  is  right  or  wrong,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  break  faith. 

/:  Hndget:  If  he  said  "  No,"  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  Commission? 


:   Then  I  should  begin  to  argue  with  him, 
ii-it   I  do  not  want  to  break  faith. 

Mr.  Itnlirrt  Smillie:  I  take  it,  you  would  have 
allowed  any  question  on  this  if  ho  had  not  had  the 
Ashington  Colliery  mentioned. 

Y.ii.  I  ihink  wo  must  have  it  discussed 
in  private.  I  wish  we  had  done  as  Mr.  Smillie  sug- 
gested and  put  a  figure  of  I  or  10  upon  it. 

r'lunk  Ufxlijet:  I  am  v^ry  glad  you  did  not, 
if  you  will  pardon  mo  s:iying  HO.  It  is  right  the 
Axhington  Colliery  Company  should  be  mentioned. 
They  said  they  were  selling  coal  below  cost.  That 
has  been  made  publir  .unl  circulated  in  tlie  papers, 
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and  the  balance  sheets  show  a  remarkable  state  of 
affairs  for  that  period. 

i>ir  Thomas  Hoyden:  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
he  said  on  the  coal  he  sold  domestically  ho  made  a 
loss  and  84  per  cent,  is  export. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  What  was  the  purpose  of  that 
observation? 

Chairman:  I  see  your  point.  You  want  to  show 
from  the  balance-sheet  that  your  contention  is  right. 
Now  cannot  we  leave  it  at  that?  We  have  now  got 
the  balance-sheet  and  know  what  Mr.  Hodges  has 
said  after  he  has  looked  into  it.  That  is  enough  for 
our  point. 

Mr.  Robert  Smittie :  There  is  a  more  important 
point.  It  is  taken  because  we  and  others  have  quoted 
from  the  balance-sheets  of  public  companies  that  the 
private  companies  are  not  making  nearly  the  profits 
of  others.  I  know  of  several  private  companies  that 
have  shown  for  a  period  of  10  or  15  years  far  higher 
profits  than  those,  but  we  cannot  get  them  or  make 
them  public.  That  is  the  position.  The  smaller 
collieries  are  not  the  worst  paying  collieries  and  the 
private  companies  are  not  the  worst  paying  com- 
panies, and  wherever  the  capital  has  not  been  watered 
it  shows  a  worse  position. 

Chairman:  1  rather  agree  with  what  Mr.  Smillie 
says,  but  I  want  to  be  careful  of  this.  This  Com- 
mission, in  my  view,  is  entitled  to  make  things  public, 
and  tho  reason  for  the  moment  I  am  asking  Mr. 
Hodges  not  to  make  it  public  is  not  because  I  do 
.not  think  we  should  be  entitled  to  it,  but  because  I 
do  not  want  there  to  be  a  semblance  of  breaking  faith 
with  a  gentleman.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Smillie. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  agree  if  you  give  a  pledge 
you  would  not  break  it. 

Chairman:  That  is  the  point.  I  would  not  break 
faith  with  anyone.  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  these 
could  be  made  public,  but  it  is  a  question  of  keeping 
one's  word,  and  that  is  far  more  important. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  War- 
ham  to  say  that  he  waited  here  two  days. 

Chairman :  Yes.  No  one  suggests  he  has  not  been 
perfectly  fair.  Now  I  think  this  little  book  might 
be  put  on  the  Notes.  I  do  not  personally  understand 
the  book,  but  questions  have  been  asked,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  advisable  to  get  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  and  what  appear  to  be  the  worst.  All  I  desire 
to  do  is  to  be  impartial.  I  propose  to  read  out  the 
Powell  Duffryn  Colliery  and  the  Albion  Colliery  figures 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  best  and  the  worst, 
and  see  how  it  comes  out.  Now  these  are  the  Powell 
Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Companies  figures  and  the  divi- 
dends, Preference  and  Ordinary,  for  the  last  10  years, 
which  I  am  going  to  read.  The  Preference  is  6  per 
cent.,  and  they  have  always  been  paid.  The  dividends 
for  the  last  10  years  on  the  Ordinary  are  as  follows, 
starting  from  1907,  and  the  record  goes  to  1917 : 
1907,  20  per  cent.;  1908,  20  per  cent.;  1909,  15  per 


cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax ;  1910,  20  per  cent.,  free  of 
Income  Tax;  1911,  20  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax; 
1912,  20  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax;  1913,  25  pel- 
cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax.  and  that  has  this  note, 
Interim  at  20  per  cent,  upon  the  old  capital — final, 
20  per  cent,  uponr  the  enlarged  capital ;  1914,  20  per 
cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax ;  1915,  20  per  cent.,  free  of 
Income  Tax;  1916,  20  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax 
and  1917,  20  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax.  The 
profits  are  put  at  the  side  of  that  and  it  has  tins 
dagger  marking  it:  "  Profits  after  allowing  for  de- 
preciation, and  in  1915  to  1917,  after  allowing  for 
Excess  Profits  Duty."  So  that  these  last  two  figures 
apparently  of  20  per  cent.,  free  of  Income  Tax,  are 
after  allowing  for  depreciation,  and  for  the  last  tws. 
years  after  allowing  for  Excess  Profits  Duty.  That 
is  a  very  startling  example.  Now  Mr.  Balfour  asks 
for  one  the  other  way,  and  I  propose  to  read  that 
and  then  leave  it.  This  is  the  Albion  Collieries :  1907, 
6  per  cent,  preference,  and  H)  per  cent,  ordinary: 

1908,  6  per  cent,   preference,   5   per  cent,   ordinary ; 

1909,  nothing  on  either,  and  there  was  a  loss;   1910, 
nothing  on  either;  1911,  nothing  on  either;  1912,  nil, 
nil ;    1913,    nil,    nil ;    1914,    6    per  cent    .paid  on   the 
preference  and  nothing  on    the  ordinary;  1915,  they 
paid  a  good  bit  on  preference,  24  per  cent.,   and   it 
says  all  this  was  paid  out  of  1914  profits ;  then  1916 
they   did    better    again — they   paid    18    per   cent,   on 
the  preference,   that   is  three   years'  preference  divi- 
dend. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Arrears,  I  suppose. 

Chairman :  Yes,  I  am  simply  calculating  it. 
Apparently  by  1916  they  paid  off  all  the  arrears  of 
their  preference,  and  so  you  may  take  it  the  Albion 
has  already  paid  its  preference  of  six  per  cent.  They 
paid  off  the  arrears  in  two  years,  and  in  1916  they 
began  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary,  and  in 
1917  they  paid  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary. 

Witness:   May  I  add  one  note? 

Chairman :  Please,  because  I  do  not  understand 
these  figures. 

Witness :  The  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  says  with 
regard  to  the  Albion  Steam  Coal  Company,  that  in 
1901  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  and  in 
exchange  for  each  existing  ordinary  share  there  were 
issued  one  ordinary  and  one  six  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  share  of  £10  fully  paid. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  It  was  thus  watered  to  the 
extent  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  The  money  was  in  the  concern. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  That  is  the  exceptional 
case,  and  all  the  others  are  like  that? 

Chairman :  No.  I  have  read  what  is  supposed  l.y 
one  side  to  be  the  best,  and  what  is  supposed  by  the 
other  side  to  be  the  worst. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  It  is  only  in  that  book.  I 
submit  it  is  fallacious  to  take  that  book. 

Chairman:  I  have  said  that  it  is  only  :n  that  book. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  CHARLES  TENNYSON,  C.M.G.,  Sworn  a'nd  Examined. 


Chairman:     Are    you    assistant    director     of     the 
Federation  of  British  Industries? — Yes. 

9987.  Will    you    tell    me    what   the    Federation    of 
British     Industries   is? — It   is   an   association     partly 
composed  of   manufacturers'    associations  and   partly 
individual  firms.       It  is   really,   I  suppose  you   may 
call  it,  a  technical  society  for  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  British  manufacturers. 

9988.  How   long  has     it     been   in   existence? — For 
between  two  and  three  years. 

9989.  And  you  are  an  assistant  director? — Yes. 

9990.  I   will  leave  the  other  Commissioners  to  ask 
you  any  further  questions  as  to  that.     Now  you  say 
in  your  proof:  — 

"  The  demands,  which  are  of  immediate  impor- 
tance as  affecting  industry,  are:  —  (1)  The  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  in  wages.  (2)  A  limitation  of  work- 
ing hours  from  8  to  6.  In  this  survey  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect 
on  the  cost  of  coal  of  a  decrease  in  working  hours. 


and  accordingly  it  has  been  based  solely  on  the 
effect  of  a  30  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  and  as 
such  shows  tho  minimum  effect.  For  the  basis  of 
the  survey  it  has  been  taken  that  the  increase  of 
30  per  cent,  in  wages  would  entail  a  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  pit  mouth  price  of  coal.  In  order 
to  find  the  cumulative  effect  on  industry,  generally, 
it  was  decided  that  a  questionnaire — copy  below — 
framed  on  cost  factors  which  would  be  seriously 
affected,  should  be  circulated  through  the  associa- 
tions affiliated  to  the  Federation,  to  representative 
manufacturers.  The  figures  detailed  in  the  ques- 
tions a,  b,  c,  d,  e  and  /,  have  been  established  on 
the  20  per  cent,  increase  (4s.  per  ton)  in  the  price 
of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  accordingly  must  be 
regarded  as  showing  only  -the  increases  in  the  res- 
pective cost  factors  necessitated  by  a  4s.  rise  in 
the  price  of  fuel  at  pit  mouth,  other  possible  causes 
of  increase  being  omitted.  The  increases  detailed 
in  the  questions  g  and  h  have  not  been  established." 
Then  you  set  out  the  following  table :  — 


MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 
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Per  cent. 

increase 

Increase  in  Selling  Price  necessitated      in  Selling 

by:-'  Price, 

(a)  20  per   cent,    increase    in    fuel 

cost        ...         ...         

(6)  10  per  cent,    increase   in   elec- 
tricity    and     gas     (if     pur- 
chased)   

(c)  16s.  per  ton  increase  in  steel 
(</)  20a.  per  ton  increase  in  copper 
(«)  20s.  per  ton  increase  in  brass 
(/)  5  per  cent,  increase  in  building 

material  

10   per   cent,    increase   in    ma- 
chinery ...         

(»)  5  per  cent,  increase  in  freight- 


9691.  Were  theae  the  question* sent  out  here?— Yes. 

9992.  How  did  you  put  the  questions?     I  want   to 
nrxl-TBtand    it? — The  question  was  an   invitation    to 
the   firm*  concerned    to    indicate   in   the    right-hand 
column  there  the  estimated  increase  in  selling  price 
which  woo  Id   be  caused   by   the  increase  in  the   pnr- 

.ir  oust  factor  ahown  in  the  left-hand  column. 

9993.  Then   the   question*  would    be   like   this:    If 
there  is  a  20  per  cent,  increase  of  coal,  what  is  the 
increase   in   your  selling  price?     If    there    is   an   in- 
crease of   10  per  cent,  in  electricity  and  gas   • 

t,  what  is  the  increase  in  your  selling  price:1 
If  there  is  a  16s.  per  ton  increase  in  steel,  and  so  on. 

murne  there  will  be  those  increases  of  20  per 
rent,  in  fuel,  10  per  cent,  in  electricity  and  gas. 
ami  16s.  per  ton  increase  in  steel  and  so  forth? — 
Yes. 

9994.  Then    looking  at   the   next   table   whirl: 
supply   on   those  assumptions,    taking  steel    forging*, 
it  is  said  there  wiH  be  an  increase  of  .V23  per  rout 
tq   selling   price.     I   want  you   to  explain   this  table, 
which  I    hare   never  seen   before.     How   il 

that  incr«Mie?  Was  it  br  asking  the  st*el  forging* 
people  what  they  thought  would  bo  the  increase 
ba*>  :  i<  assumption? — Ten. 

990  'ham:    May  I  ask  what  the 

5-23  means?    Is  it  6-23  times  or  6-23  per  err 

increase  on  «t"*«l  forging*. 

9996.  Mr.  Evan   William*:    On  the  present  price? 
>    . 

9907  aoconlinp    to   this   Ui. 

creases  will  be:  Steel  wire  rod,  112*>:  and  «t«-l 
wire  Then  under  engineering:  locomotive 

•~ :  and    general   engineering.    (\)   2-2.5 
and   fB)    3-726.     Why    .ire   there    two  hear)*  there? — 
The  mason  is  because  there  were  a  great  number  of 
n»  in  a  large  industry  liko  thi«.  and  the  return* 
•how    Urn*  into  two   >]ivi«:onfl       In   one  clam 

it  was  aridont,  owing  to  the  processes  emplove.1. 
a  great  deal  n  -r  power  wa*  oonvirru"! 

in  thr  other  a  great  deal  1r«s,  so  that  thev  were 
separated  int<>  two  classes.  Then,  wheel  and  axle. 
4-026  lK>iler-makin(r,  .5-2S;  rivet  holt  and  nut.  10-0; 
ir.arhine  tnolv  nd  fB  ).  -Wt'-There  it 

the  same  explanation   there. 
9999.  Than     we     come     to     non-fcrroit«      Copper. 

••ire,    1-7.V. :    tnl.e«.   ;V77  ;    r 

rahlr-  Then    undor    the    heading   of   industry  • 

-i<k«.  5-0:  flint  rrlaw.  5-17;  chemical  glass. 

!phnric     acid.    2-f>:    bru*h     manufacturers. 

•.-inner*.  -7.".     Then  textiles:   silk.  2'1.':  bobbin*. 

<lvcm;j.     1-7":    bleaching.     2-75 ;     rope-making. 

•  i  eo  on  in  your  pr.. 

"  Other    replies    which   have    not    been   based   nn 
the  Onentionnaire  are  as   follows:  — 

Wool  and  Wnr»fr,l.  An  increase  of  5r.  per  ton 
in  coal  would -mean  a  net  innnnl  increased  charge 
on  the  indn=  '7.030.  whirh  it  i*  estimated 

wonld  necessitate  an   increase  of  2J  per  cent,   in 
nelling  price. 

per  ton   increase   in  eo«l  woulfl 
mean   an    increase   rf    £20.000     to     £2.'.000     per 
annnm    in   the    net   '•onl    MI     of   thin     indi 
entailing     an     approximate     increase     in     pel 
price  of  t   per 


Hosiery. — Estimated  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
fuel  cost  would  entail  1  per  cent,  increase  in 
selliug  price.  Increased  costs  of  machinery 
would  further  increase  the  selling  price. 

Bleaching. — An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  fuel 
cost  is  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  4  per  cent,  on 
the  ordinary  share  capital.  Recent  dividends  on 
this  capital  averaged  7-5  per  cent. 

Flour. — An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  fuel 
charges  would  necessitate  an  increase  in  selling 
price  of  flour  of  4d.  per  sack  of  280  Ibs. 

Paper.— An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  fuel 
charges  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  8'6s. 
per  ton  of  manufactured  paper 

Brewing — 30  per  cent,  of  works  cost  is 
represented  by  fuel  and  power. 

Heavy  Chemicals.— 30  per  cent,  of  works  cost 
is  fuel  and  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  cost  of  coal 
would  necessitate  a  10  per  cent,  increase  in 
selling  price. 

I'niin   l'ii>rs   and   Accessories.—  Twenty-six   per 

cent,  of  works  cost  is  represented  by  cost  of  fuel. 

'  Polish,  Paraffin  Candles,     Lntktr    (loads 

and     Hubber     Trades     would     not    be     seriously 

affected  by  the  direct  increase  in  cost  of  fuel. 

>'u/f.  —Increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  fuel,  together 
with  consequent  increases  of  material,  it  is 
estimated  would  mean  a  6s.  per  ton  increase — on 
present  price- -5  per  cent. 

"  General  Economic  Effect. 

•'  Kr..iii  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  plain  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  will  mean  a  general 
increase  in  prices  of  goods  produced  for  the  Home 
market,  with  a  consequent  general  ri.«e  in  the.  cost 
of  l.ving.  This  will  inevitably  result  in  demands 
increased  wages  in  other  industries,  and  this 
would,  in  several  trades  where  labour  cost*  are 
high,  !>€•  much  nmn-  serious  than  th.  i  the 

inrrease  in  price  of  raw  materials  and  other  cost 
factors. 

"  h.  th  -  respect  the  question  of  the  export  trade 

is  also  of  great  importance.     The  result  of  a  loss  of 

:>ut   noiilil  vri.m-Iy  affect  the  national  economic 

•ithfully  assert.'.!  that  eoal  is 

the  only  prmliict  of  any  ini|>nrtnn,-e  that  we  export, 
the  other  chief  exports  bring  re-oxporta  of  raw 
material  as  manufactured  noo.Is,  aft.  ithor 
as  fuel  or  power  or  both,  has  been  added.  Thus: 

1.  The  increase  in  coal  cost,  especially  in  accom- 

panied by  a  dectease  in  output",  will  IIKMII 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coal  ex- 
ported. 

2.  The  increase  in  coal  prices  m.-;ui-  an  increase 

in    wiling    prices  of    all    export*,    which 
would  eventually   tend   to  a  reduction  of 
'•iqmrts,  especially  to  markets  where  the 
competition  is  keen. 
"  The  effect  of  these  two  factors  on  our  position 

as  a  producing  nation  needs  the  most  careful  oon- 

lideratriojij^' 

9°99:  tVjftn  wish  to  add  anything  to  that  your- 
self? 

10,000.  Mr.  Arthur  Jialfour:  The  export  trade  in 
this  country  has  been  largely  arrested  by  the  war, 
has  it  not?— Yes.  I  think  "i  may  add  something 
before  you  ask  me  questions.  I  am  really  here  to 
explain  how  these  figures  have  been  arrived  at,  so 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  plain.  I  am  not  authorised 
to  speak  or  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  my  Fo<! 

1'hnirmnn:  That  is  what  I  expected  you  would  say 
when  I  asked  if  you  wished  to  add  a'nything. 

l(i,ii»i|.  Mr.  r'lntj;  ll'itlgei-  Are  you  not  here  to 
answer  <|in-<  i.-ns  relative  to  your  Federal  i. 

rily.  and  to  explain  what  the  Federation  is: 
lint  as  regards  economic  questions,  any  opinion  I 
could  pive  would  be  purely  a  personal  opinion  of  very 
little  value. 

SiWnci/  Wfbh:  May  we  take  it  that  these 
opinions  stated  here  are  the  opinions  of  the  Federa- 
tion? 
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Mr.  Arthur  Jialfour :  I  think  there  is  a  gentleman 
here  who  can  answer  as  to  them. 

Chairman:  In  that  case  it  is  better  for  the  Director 
to  come  into  the  box.  This  gentleman,  if  he  would 
allow  me  to  say  so,  cannot  speak  to  it. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  have  both  your  opinion  and  his. 

10,002.  Chairman:  It  would  be  very  interesting, 
and  if  you  like  we  will  have  this  gentleman  on  Friday 
after  we  have  reported.  (To  the  Witness.)  Obviously 
you  have  prepared  statistics  only? — Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  ROLAND  THOMAS  NUGENT,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Witness :  I  can  only  answer  questions  on  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Federation.  I  can  offer  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject  for  which  this  Commission  has  met. 

Chairman :  We  will  see  the  usefulness  of  your  evi- 
dence in  a  moment. 

10.003.  Mr.  Arthur  lialfour:    How   many   members 
have  you  in  your  Association? — 187  trade  associations 
We  have  1,080  members  altogether,  of  which  187  are 
trades    associations,    and    the   others    are    firms    and 
companies.     I  believe  there  is  one  private  individual. 

10.004.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  export  trade 
has  suffered   very  heavily  by  the  war? — Certainly   1 
should,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  only  giving 
my     personal     opinion,     and     not     the     Federation's 
opinion. 

10.005.  Mr.  1!.  H.  Tawney :  Are  we  going  to  examine 
the  witness  about  the  subject  before  the  Commission 
or  about  the  Federation.    (To  the  Witness.)     I  under- 
stand you  can  only  speak  to  the  latter? — I  should  say 
that  Mr.  Tennyson,  with  an   assistant,  conducted  an 
investigation  on   the   subject   of   the   probable   effects 
of   the   increase  of   cost   of  coal   on   other   industries, 
and  he  can  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was   found.     The  evidence  is   the  figures 
given  to  us,  but  we  are  unable  to  swear  to  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  What  is  the  general  statement 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  proof  called  "  General 
Economic  Effect?" 

Mr.  Arthur  lialfour:  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Whose  opinion  is  that?  This 
must  have  been  drawn  up  by  some  one.  it  is  either 
Mr.  Tennyson's  opinion  or  Mr.  Nugent's  opinion  or 
the  opinion  of  the  British  Federation. 

10.006.  Chairman :  Or  someone  else  ? — I  think  I  can 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Tennyson  wrote  it  and  I  approved 
it  as  a  logical  deduction  from  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  Tennyson:  If  I  may  break  in,  those  opinions 
were  expressed  by  our  members  in  answering  the 
questionaire.  They  are  not  opinions  really,  but  con- 
siderations. .  They  call  attention  to  those  considera 
tions,  and  they  were,  therefore,  included  in  the 
Report. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  But  the  individual  members 
cannot  have  all  said  this  thing.  It  must  have  been 
put  together. 

Mr.  Tennyson :  Certain  individual  members  called 
attention  to  those  considerations. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  (To  the  Witness.)  You  say:  "  It 
is  plain  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  will 
mean  a  genera1  increase  in  prices  of  goods."  That 
is  an  opinion  and  not  logic. 

Witness :    It  is  an  obvious  conclusion. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney:   Whose  conclusion? 

Witness :   Anyone's,  I  should  say. 

10.007.  It    is    not    anyone's,    but    someone's.      We 
want  to   know   whose   it  is.       Would  you   ask  those 
questions,  Mr.  Half  our?     I  only  want  to  know  whose 
evidence  this  is. 

Mr.  Arthur  lialfour:  Can  Mr.  Nugent  answer  my 
question? 

Chairman:  Mr.  Balfour,  you  had  better  start 
again. 

10.008.  Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:     (To    the    Witness.) 
You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  the  export  trade  of  this 
country  has  suffered  very  heavily  by  the  war? — Yes. 

10.009.  And   it   is   very   important   that   we   should 
manufacture  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  recover  it? 
— Yes,  it  is  an  obvious  necessity. 

10.010.  Both  with  regard  to  the  whole  economical 
situation   and   to   regulate  the   rates  of   exchange?— 
Yes. 

10.011.  I   understand   the   report  of  your   members 
is  that  this  increase  in  cost  of  coal  which  is  brought 


about  by  30  per  cent,  on  the  miners'  wages  would 
seriously  handicap  thorn  in  their  export  trade;' — That 
would  be  the  effect.  It  would  handicap  to  the  extent 
of  the  increase  in  price. 

10.012.  And   that  has  not  taken   into   account  th« 
reduction   of   output     involved    in   the   reduction     of 
hours  from  8  to  6? — No.     We  have  taken  the  figures 
available  to  us  at  the  time.     If  there  were  no  increase 
in  coal,  our  figures  would  not  be  affected,  but  assum- 
ing an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  the  effect  would  be 
as  stated. 

10.013.  Are    you    aware    that    the    competition    in 
America  has   been   very  seriously   felt  in  the  export 
trade? — I  am  aware  it   is   being  extraordinarily   felt 
in  almost  every  export  market. 

10,01-1.  rnli-ss  we  can  compete  from  the  point  of 
\ie\v  of  price,  it  Aumld  be  very  difficult  to  recover 
our  export  position? — I  should  say  it  would  be 
impossible 

10.015.  Would    that    moan    unemployment    in    this 
country  ? — Yes. 

10.016.  And  a  very  grave  time  when  men  are  being 
demobilised  ? — Yes. 

10.017.  Therefore    you    look    upon    it    as    a   grave 
menace  to  this  country? — Yes,    always   assuming  the 
price  of  coal  goes  up. 

10.018.  Sir  Arthur  Duekhinn:    Are  these   increases 
in   cost  here  shown   for   the   increase   in  cost  due  to 
the  higher   price   of   coal    directly   used   in   works?— 
1  .should  like  to  consult  Mr.  Tennyson.     He  prepared 
the  figures. 

Sir  Arthur  J)in-l,h<tm:  I  would  like  that  answer. 
.May  1  ask  Mr.  Tennyson  that  figure?  . 

I'liiiininin,:  Certainly.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  here  and 
he  has  been  sworn. 

<S'iY  Arthur  Ihickliain  :  (To  Mr.  Tennyson.)  Are 
these  increases  on  the  price  of  coal  for  the  increased 
cost  of  fuel  used  at  the  works? 

Mr  Tennyson  :  If  you  turn  over  the  page,  you 
will  see  (a),  (b),  (<•),  (d),  (<•),  (/),  (»),  and  (h),  and 
then  will  you  refer  back  to  the  questionnaire? 

N;/  Arthur  Ihn-khmn:  You  have  taken  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  raw  material:' 

Mr.   Tennyson:    Yes. 

,S'h-  Arthur  J)itf.kh<im  :  This  is  especially  designed 
to  show  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  increase  which 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  various  cost  factors. 
It  may  or  may  not  come  under  the  steel  or  copper^ 
for  instance? 

Mr.  Tennyson  :   Yes. 

,s'/Y  Arthur  Dvrl;h<nn  :   It  is  pure  assumption? 

Mr.    Tnnujxrin  :    Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Itucklxiiii  :  Founded  on  the  assumption 
in  these  figures. 

Mr.  Tennyson :  It  only  shows  what  is  indicated  by 
those  particular  facts. 

10.019.  Sir   L.   Cl\'mr.::i    Money.    (To  the    Witne™.') 
Are  you  aware  that  wages  in  the  I'nited  States  are 
very 'much  higher  than  here? — Naturally  I  am  aware 
of  it. 

10.020.  And   you   knew   they  were  that  before   tho 
war  began 2 — Yes. 

10021.  And  you  kii"w  they  have  about  doubled 
during  the  war? — I  could  not  answer  that  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

10.022.  You  know  they  have  very  greatly  increased? 
— Yes,  as  they  have  done  here. 

10.023.  Why  are  you  so  apprehensive  of  American 
competition  if  you  know  American  wages  are  so  high  ? 

Because  other  American   costs   are  so   much   lower. 

Take  coal,  for  instance. 

10.024.  So  that  high  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean 
dear  goods? — Obviously  not  necessarily. 

10.025.  Do  you  also  know  that  high  wages  in  some 
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instance*  lead  to  cheap  goods? — Yes,  but  there  are 
also  a  number  of  other  factors  which  you  are  leaving 
out  of  account.  The  selling  price  of  goods  abroad 
depend*  upon  all  the  cost  factors,  of  which  wages  are 
only  one. 

10.026.  Are  you   aware   it   is  historically  true  that 
the  industrial    efficiency    of    the   United   States   has 
really  been  caused   by  high  wages? — I  should  accept 
that  with  great  qualification.     It  has  been  through 
many  cause*  which  we  could  discuss  here  for  a  week. 

10.027.  Will  you  admit  it  is  a  very  big  factor? — No, 
I  do  not  wish  to   be  misunderstood.      Speaking  per- 
sonally I  am  in  favour  of  high  wages. 

10,038.  At  any   i.i;  •   you  will  admit   it  is  a  factor 
in  producing  •  Certainly  it  is  a  factor  in 

prod-: 

10.029.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  low  rate  of 
wage*  which  obtained  for  a  very  long  period  in  the 
British    coal   mining    industry    hardly    promoted  the 

>pment  of  efficiency  of  the  industry? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

10.030.  You  have  not  given  any  attention  to  that? 
•  is  absot1  i'le  my  knowledge. 

•  IiL-t  one  question.     You 

told   us  from   this  table  that  it  has  been  established 

if  there  u  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  which 

•  wis*-  than  assume,  therefore  there 

I    be   an   increase  in   selling  price   to  the   effect 

in  tlie   t.iMe  on  all  these  good*.     You  say  "  it 

has  been    estal  .  ..it  was   perhaps   an    un- 

10,<  •  baa  been  established? — 

It  cannot  naturally  be  established  until  the  price  of 
coal  goes  up  and  you  see  what  is  the  effect. 

10,033.  What   you    mean   is  that    these  firms   have 
said  so?— That  ttimate. 

It  is  merely  that  you  have  put  it  to  them 
ei.t.    increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal,  what  would  their  iu>l)ing  price  go  up?     Yea. 

10,095.  And  they  have  told  you  their  selling  price 
would  go  up  to  that  ar  VPS. 

10,036.  It   is  hardly  justifiable   to  say  it   has   been 
establish  t  is  nn  unfortunate  expression. 

Vnd  yon  say:  "  It  is  plain  that  the  increase 

rice  of  coal   "  will   mean    a  general   increase   in 

of  goods  produced  for  the  homo  market  with  a 

-ral  rise  in  the  cost  of  living." 

•he  taking  it  aa  established*-  Well.  I  think  it  is 
established.  If  you  take  a  very  inij  •  m  in 

coat  of  production  and  put  that  coat  up.  it 
follow*  that  your  gm«ral  cint  of  production  must  go 
up  and  cnnvfjiieir  es. 

;.    Waii'e   the 

coat  of  production  goal  up? — Almost  inevitably.    Th« 
margin  of  profit  nn  mmt  manufactured  articles  is  so 
1  that  it  could  not  possibly   ttand  an  increase. 

<9.  Ton  say  that  the  margin  of  profit  in  so  xmall 
that  it  could  not  poasibly  stand  an  increase? — I  should 
hk.-  to  say  the  margin  of  profit  in  most  cases  in  so 
small  that  an  increase  in  the  general  cost  of  prodtic- 
to  mean  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
wiling. 

>  on  <nid  a  general  increase  in  coal  will  • 
"  ron«o  in  the  general  coat  of  production? — Yes. 

II.  There  are  20  things  to  b«>  said  if  the 
il  goes  up.    Does  it  necessarily  mean  an  increase 
in   the  coat  of  production? — If  yon   use  coal. 

'•2  Mieht  it  not  cause  economy  in  coal  con- 
sumption ?— Yea. 

1.1.  Are  you  aware  that  the  use  of  roal  to  raise 
steam  in  this  country  is  frightfully  wasteful? — I 
daresay  r 

10.044.  If  it  is  wasteful,   i-  it  n  ••  that  an 

i«*  in  the  price  of  coal  might  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  that  waste? — It  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of  that 
wast.-  "' 

10.0W.  Put    it    in    another    way.      Supposing 
I  wi«h  you  woulil   lo   me  finish  what  I  am  saying. 
!  f   the   price  of   roal   wore   very  low,    would 
•    promote   that  waste? — It   might,    but  what   I 
wi«h  to  say  is  thia.    Already  c  ml  i«  <«mh  an  important 
•h»t    the  iitniml.   economy    in   m<> 

ie«  has  been  already  arrived  at 

•'»   i.iv    that   in    the  face 


— I  am  not  a  fuel  expert,  but  1  know  industries  where 
constant  research  goes  on  with  regard  to  economy 
of  fuel. 

10.048.  But    a    Committee   has    lately    investigated 
that  and  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  coal  was  fright- 
fully  wasteful   in  this  country   and  that  very  great 
economies  could  be  made? — I  kno.v  that. 

10.049.  Assuming  the  price  of  coal  goes  up  and  that 
it   increases  the  cost  of   production,   let  us  take  the 
first  of  your   items  here,   the  steel  trade.       Do  you 
suggest  that  if  the  price  of  coal  is  increased  and  if 
the  cost  of  production  of  steel  goes  up,  therefore  the 
stlling  price  of  steel  must  necessarily  go  up? — I  can 
see  what  you  are  driving  at  already,  but  I  think 

10.050.  Have    you    any    knowledge    of   the    Excess 
Profit*  Duty  which  is  now  being  paid  by  steel  concerns 
in  this  country? — I  respectfully  submit  that  I  came 
here  to  present  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Federation 
of    British    Industries    for    which     this    Committee 
asked,  and  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  coal  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  I  am  not  competent  to  give 
evidence  on  that,  and  as  I  am  on  oath  I  prefer  not 
to  do  so. 

10.051.  You     have    said:    "It   is   plain   that   the 
increase    in    the  price   of   coal    will    moan    a    general 
increase  in  prices,"   and  you   put  in  a  statement  to 
show  that  in  steei  it  means  in  one  cage  5  per  cent., 
and   in  another  case   11   per  cent.,   and  \\licn   I   ask 
you  how  you   arrive  at   that,   apparently   it   is   that 
these  people  have  told  you  that  they  would  increase 
their  selling  prices,   if   the  cost  of   production   went 
up,    to   that   extent.       When    I    ask   you   whether    it 
'.niiild  not  be  possible  that  they  might  have  to  bear 
it   in   reduction  of  their  profits,  you  say  that  you  are 
not  able  to  give  evidence  on  that? — I   do  not  think 
I  am,  but  I  would  remind  you  what  I  am  here  for  is 
to  put  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the    !•',  -deration,   and 
I  am  prepared  to  be  cross-examined  on  that  to  any 

t,  Mr.  Tennyson  put  in  the  figures,  and  has 
explained  the  method  of  calculation  by  which  they 
were  reached.  Ho  cannot  do  more  than  that. 

10.052.  But  something  more  has  been  done.    A  state- 
ment has  been  made  as  to  the  general  economic  offset 
of  those  figures.     That  has  been  put  in  and  I  rather 
understood    that     that     had    been    done    with    your 
approval?     That   has   been   done    with    my    approval 
but 

'53.  Do  you  still  maintain  that? — As  a  personal 
on.  yea. 

In.a'l-  I  put  it  to  you.  do  you  still  maintain  that 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  will 
necessarily  cause  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
steel? — It  would  depend  entirely  to  my  mind  on  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  production. 

10,065.  Then  some  increase  in   the  cost  of   produc- 
tion of  steel  may  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in 
the  selling  price? — It  might  not;  but,   on   the  other 
it  might  mean   it,  because  capital   would  leave 
the  iri'l'i  •  ••••  can  do  more  than  guess. 

10.056.  You  have  pointed  out  that  it  may  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  profits  of  steel? — Yes. 

10.057.  Is  not  that  the  most  obvious  thing  that  will 
happen  if  TOJJ. remember  the  amount  of  Exceaa  Profits 
Duty  Kuuft^sH  on  steel?— I  do  not  think  you  can 
calculate  from  Excess  Profits.     You  will  get  a  very 
bad  disappointment  if  you  do,  because  circumstances 
and  everything  have  been  abnormal.     If  you  assume 
the   rate  of   Excess  Profit  earned  is  going  to  be  any 
indication  of  what  the  industry   will  earn   in   normal 
times,  you  will  go  very  far  wrong. 

10.058.  But  what  inference  do  you  draw.     You  draw 
the  inference  that  the  present  cost  of  production  of 
steel  cannot  possibly  go  up  without  the  selling  price 
going  up  on   the-  ground   that  tho  profits  are  at  the 
margin   in   steel.     Take  another   item   you   have  said 
something  about,   (A)  the  freightage.     I  gather  you 

ii.it  the  increases  detailed  in  I'/}  UM  (h)  have 
not  been  established.  Therefore  I  do  not  rest  any- 
thing on  that.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  that 

it**  in  the  cost  of  fuel  might  not  cause  an  in- 
crease in  freight*.  la  there  not  another  source  from 
which  it  might  come,  n.itnely.  the  shipowners'  profits? 

--Yes.  hut  you  are  assuming  all  round 

10,0-V     I    .mi    nsMiniing    nothing,    hut    asking    you 
<|Up»tion--      I         :.    that  it  might  he  powihlo  for  it  to 
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come  from  the  shipowners'  profits.  Again  I  must  dis- 
claim any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  shipping  world, 
but  I  know  at  the  present  moment  there  are  certain 
ships,  coastwise  ships  for  instance,  running  at  a  loss 

10.060.  You    are  basing    your     argument     on     the 
assumption  that  freights  cannot  possibly  be  reduced 
without  causing   the  shipping   industry   to   go   bank- 
rupt?— I  am  assuming  that  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

10.061.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    Will  you  tell  us  who 
asked  you  to  come  here  and  give  evidence? — It  was 
decided  by  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Federation  that  I  should  be  asked  to  prepare  figures 
showing  as  far  as  possible — it  was  realised  in   many 
i-ases   they   could  be  only   estimates — the   cumulative 
effect  in   the   rise  of  the   price  of  coal  on   the  other 
industries  of  the  country. 

10.062.  Can   you   tell   us   what   object  this   British 
Industry  Federation  has  in  view? — Its  primary  object 
is  to  promote  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  with 
one  another,  to  assist  to  improve  the  technical  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  so  forth,  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove tho  commercial  organisation  and  selling  organ- 
isation of  manufacturers,  and  particularly,  of  course, 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  export  trade  and  to  push 
the  sale  of  British  products  in  foreign  countries.     I 
think,   perhaps,   a  rather  good  illustration  of  one  of 
the  purposes  I  can  give  you  now  is  this.     A  delegation 
has  just  returned  from  Paris,  sent  by  the  Federation, 
which  has  been  discussing   with  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  with  [French    industry  representatives  tho 
best    method    of    reconstructing    the    industries    of 
France. 

10.063.  Is  not   your   main  object   to   fight  workers, 
both    industrially    and    politically? — Most    emphati- 
cally, no.     Our  rules  say,   it  is  true,   "  To  promote, 
wherever     possible,    co-operation     between    employer 
and    employed";   but   really  we    do    not   touch    any 
detail    of    labour    work.     \Ve    must,    however,    study 
labour   problems,   because    they   react  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  other  problems  which  are  our  particular 
concern. 

10.064.  Mr.    S.  H.    Tawney:    Under   which  of   the 
headings  you  have  given  does  the  report  which  you 
have  issued  denouncing  part  of  Mr.  Fisher's  Educa- 
tion   Act    come? — That   is   on    tho   part    devoted    to 
technical    education. 

10.065.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges :     You    have    come    to 
produce  your  balance  sheet? — Yes. 

10.066.  Wall    you    hand    it    round? — Yes.      I    have 
copies  of   the  balance  sheets  for   the   last  two  years. 
(Handing    same.) 

10.067.  Have  you  also  your  Articles  of  Association 
and  Rules? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  them  with  me, 
but  I  can  get  them  for  the  Commission  in  20  minutes 
if  you  would  lake  them.     They  have  been  very  widely 
published,   and  I  assumed  the    Commission  would  be 
able  to   get  them   for   themselves.     I   should   say    we. 
liave  no   Articles  of    Association,    because    wo    are    a 
voluntary  association,  but  we  have  Rules  and  Objects. 

10.068.  Have  you  a  list  of  subscribers? — I  can  put 
that  in  if  it  is  wished. 

10.069.  I   should  bo  very  much   obliged    if   you  can 
get  that. — Certainly. 

10.070.  Chairman:    You   will    send    that    to    us?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfmir :  If  I  remember  correctly,  Mr. 
Hodges  asked  me  if  I  could  produce  the  balance 
sheets.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  produced.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  (I  am  a  member  of 
this  Association)  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
labour  questions  at  all. 

Witness :  Nothing  whatever  beyond  this.  For  in- 
stance, we  issued  a  report  on  housing,  which  members 
of  the  Commission  may  have  soon.  If  you  count 
housing  and  similar  questions  as  labour  questions,  we 
have ;  but  we  take  no  part  in  discussions  on  wages, 
conditions,  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

10.071.  AVhon    my    firm    joined    the    Association    I 
undertook   no  obligations  whatsoever  with   regard   to 
labour     conditions,    lock-outs    or     strikes? — There     is 
nothing  of  that  sort,  absolutely. 

10.072.  Mr.  Frank  IJixhjrs:  I  notice  in  your  balance- 
sheet  under  "Details  and  Management  Account  "  an 
item      for      "  Intelligence,      Miscellaneous     Expenses. 
£415."     Inat  is  in  the  year  1919.     Do  you  subscribe 


1<>     uny     political     bodies    in     this     country? — None 
whatever. 

10.073.  .Sir  /,.  Chiozza  Money:   (To  the  Witness).     I 
take  it  you  imagine  these  increases,  or  these  estimated 
increases,  will  have  a  certain  effect  upon  the  public 
mind? — It  was  thought  they  would  have  considerable 
effect 

10.074.  Would   not  that  make  you   rather  cautious 
in  making  such  estimates? — I  did  not  anticipate  this 
would  be  published;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done. 

10.075.  Are  you  sorry  you  have  produced  it,  as  it 
\vill   be   now  published? — No,   I   am  not  at  all.     It   is 
every  bit   as  sound   as   other  statements  which   have 
been  made. 

10.076.  I  do  not  ask  you  with  regard  to  other  state 
ments,  but  only  what  we  are  upon? — I  think  I  should 
explain.     What  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  is  this. 
Naturally  you  cannot  produce  definite  evidence  on  this 
point.     We  put  that  in  to  be  what  use  it  can  be  to 
the    Commission.      I    cannot    take    further    responsi- 
bility than  that.     We  exercised  all  the  care  we  could 
and  scaled  the   figures  down.     It  may  be   some  good 
to  the  Commission  or  it  may  not. 

10.077.  Of  course  you  base  this  upon  the  estimate 
that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal   will   affect  tho 
manufacturing  industry  ? — Yes. 

10.078.  You    have    never    investigated    the    use    of 
power  in  this  country  and  the  waste  of  coal  in  manu- 
facturing?— Personally  I  have  not,  but  many  of  the 
men  who  supplied  us  with  information  have. 

10,079'.  Do  you  know  the  last  Commission  on  coal 
found  we  were  using  5  Ibs.  of  coal  where  we  need  only 
use  2  Ibs.  ?—  No  doubt  that  is  correct,  but  I  cannot 
give  evidence  on  technical  points;  I  am  not  a  techni- 
cal man. 

10.080.  But   you   have? — That  is  not   my   evidence. 
My   evidence  is   to  tell  you   how   the   statement   was 
compiled. 

10.081.  This  is  put  in  without  responsibility,  because 
the  other  gentleman  explained  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.     He  only  knew  these  figures  had  been  furnished  to 
you  and  you  put  them  down  on  paper.     You  say  you 
knew  he  had  put   them  on  paper  and  yet  you   know 
those  figures  are  going  out  to  the  publir  and  will  be 
put  before  the  public  as  being  reputable  and  respect- 
able figures,  which  apparently  you  are  denouncing  at 
the  moment? — 1  am  not  denouncing  them.     They  are 
not    like    Mr.    Smillie's    statements    about    infantile 
mortality. 

Sir  Leo  Chinzza  Money :  That  is  not  my  question. 

10.082.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney:    I  wanted  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mr.  Balfour  as  to  the 
object  of  this  Association.     You  say  you  havo  nothing 
to  do  with  labour  questions.     Do  you  not  consider  tho 
question    of    hours    a    labour    question  ?--CertainIy   I 
should. 

10.083.  Do  you  not  remember  that  your  Federation 
or   the    Education    Committee    of   your    Federation, 
issued   a   report   in   which  they   denounced   the  whole 
prnciple  of  reducing  the  hours  of  young  people  be- 
tween  14  and  18  for  the  sake  of  universal  education? 

I  was  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

10.084.  I    remember    you    signed    it. — And    it    d'd 
absolutely    nothing  of  the   kind  you   suggest,   but    it 
pointed  out  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  would  be 
impossible  to  provide  the  full  education,  as  you  would 
have  seen  if  you  had  read  tho  report  carefully. 

10.085.  This  is  a  question  of  fact? — But  has  it  much 
to  do  with  the  price  of  coal  ? 

10.086.  You  said  you  did  not  want  to  answer  about 
the   price  of  coal,     but   about   the    objects     of     your 
Federation,  and  you  gave  an  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour 
which   was   inconsistent   with  the   facts? — I   beg  your 
pardon,   it  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

10.087.  Very   well — which   I   think   was   inconsistent 
with  the  facts.     When  I  pointed  it  out  you  said  you 
d'jd  not  want  to  deal  with  it  at  all? — I  beg  your  par- 
don, let  us  take  this  education  report.     With  regard 
to   the  education   report,   I   am  treating   now   with   a 
thing  of  I;1,   years  ago.   and   T  have  been   in  the  Army 
since  and  my  recollection  on  some  points  is  bad.     We 
did  not  deal  with  the  hours  of  young  persons,  but  we 
pointed  out  that   in   many   industries   it   would   have 
a  serious  effect,  which  was  perfectly  true,  if  it  took 
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young  persons  out,  and  Dr.  Fisher's  Act  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  them  education  when  it  got  them  out. 
10,068.  Did  it  not  ?-  No. 

10.089.  Have  you   read   the   Bill?— Yes. 

10.090.  Really  !      And   it  did   not   propose   to  give 
them  education  when    it  took  them  out?     Hare  you 
read  the  A«t?— I  have  read  the    \ 

10.091.  And   you   think   the   Art  does   not   propose 
to  giro  them  full  education  ?-  The  Act  does  not  pro- 
pace  to  give  them  anything  like  >•  'ffcient  education. 

10.092.  4  agree  with  you?  -We  said  we  should  like 
*  whole-time  education  for  the  whole  day. 

10.093.  For  how  many — for  the  selected  young  per- 
sons who  were  thought  to  be  worthy  of  it?— No.  but 
the  process  which  I  believe  is  already  adopted  by  the 
London  County  Council  of  giving  it  to  all  who  were 
intellectually  capable  of  benefitting  by  it. 

10.094.  Now  we  do  not  differ,  if  I  may  say  so.     I 
began   by  saying    you   opposed    universal     continued 
education  t  you   -ire  in   favour  of 
continued   edurntion   for  thuae  who   are  intellectually 
capable  of  profiting  hy  it  :  tli.it   is  to  say,  you  mean 
•ot  all.     That  is  your  meaning? — Not  all. 

10.095.  Then   we  do   not   disagree,    lint     1     humbly 
submit  you  should   not   h.iv  the  state- 
ment I  made  about  your  point. 

10.0ft*).  Sir   L.  Chiotia  Mon'y :    May  I  ask  whether 

you  do  or  do   not  agree  with  the  statement  headed 

•Tal  Economic  Effect  "  on  the  last  page  of  the 

memorandum? — D«>    ynu    ask    me    personally    or    as 

representing  the  Federation? 

vrewntin  .-ration,   of   which, 

I  tadanbud,  you  are  the  Director?— Then  I  should 
say  that  the  Management  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion considered  this  report  and  in.itructed  me  and 
Mr.  Tennyson  to  put  it  in.  They  instructed  me  that  as 


the  Executive  Council  had  not  had  the  time  to  consider 
it  owing  to  the  time  at  which  this  Commission  sat  it 
could  not  be  put  forward  as  the  Report  of  the  Federa- 
tion, but  as  a  series  of  figures  compiled  with  the 
greatest  care  which  could  be  given  to  them.  I  was  'o 
say  distinctly  that  is  all  they  were. 

10,093.  The  figures  are  put  forward  and  again  they 
are  not  put  forward.  They  are  owned  and  again 
they  are  disowned. 

10.099.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie :     (To    the    Witnets.) 
What  was  your  remark  about  my  figures  on  infantile 
mortality? — I   am  sorry,   but  I  had   lost  my  temper 
and  I  was  a  little  rude. 

10.100.  You  would  not  suggest  I   would  endeavour 
to  put   figures  here  to   mislead   the   Commission? — I 
would  not  suggest  anything. 

10.101.  Will  you  tell  us  what  this  payment  of  £1,000 
to   the   Tariff   Commission    for   statistical    and   other 
information   was? — They  are  a  body  which  compiled 
a  very  large  number  of  statistics  mostly  on   foreign 
trade,    export    and    import    figures.     I    believe    that 
they    were    originally    formed   to  draw   those    figures 
up   with   tlif   idea   that  eventually   tliere   might  be  a 
tariff    in    this     country    and     they    were    connected 
with  the  Tariff  Reform  League  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  their   previous   history.     It   was   brought  to 
my  knowledge  that  they  h.i'l  valuable  figures  relating 
to  the  trade  of  other  countries  and  a  large  amount  of 
statistics  not  available  anywhere  else,  and  a  payment 
of   £1,000  was  made  for  the  use  of  those  statistics. 
We   had    the    use  of   the   statistics   which    they    had 
gathered  for  15  years. 

10,103.  Was  it'  not  the  Tariff  Reform  League?— 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the.  same  bodv  or  not. 
This  was  a  statistical  body  and  we  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  beyond  paying  them  for  the  use  of 
these  statistics  when  we  wanted  them. 


for  a  ihurt  time.) 


Mr.  JOHN  STKACRAN,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


10,  lut.  '  ,'  rnMH:  Mr.  Strachan,  I  think  you  are 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Colliery  t  rider  Managers  and  the  Scottish  Associa- 
tion ider  Managers?  Y«. 

10,104.  You  desire  to  lay  before  the  Coouaission 
the  following  sUtemei 

"  To  qualify  for  a  position  as  under  manager 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  first  or  second  class 
certificate  of  competency  under  tbe  C'oal  Mines 
To  receive  one  of  these  certificates  tbe 
aspirant  must  in  his  leisure  time  attend  mining 
clauses  for  about  four  yearn,  and  the  number  of 
failures  at  these  examinations  every  year  prove 
that  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate  of  competency 
M  DO  easy  matter.  In  addition  to  securing  his 
certificate,  the  candidate  for  one  of  these  positions 
has  to  acquire  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  shaft 
work,  pumping,  coal-cutting  machines,  haulages, 
and  all  other  classes  of  work  incidental  to  mining. 
I  o  gain  the  necessary  practical  experience  in 
thsss  branches,  the  aspirant  has  to  give  up  the 
more  remunerative  work  of  coal-getting  and  work 
for  the  ordinary  on  cost  wages. 

.  "  Having  secured  his  certificate  and  acquired  the 
Mcesnary  practical  experience,  and  been  appointed 
to  a  position  aa  under-manoger,  he  is  invested  with 
full  power  to  employ  and  discharge  men,  he  is  held 
responsible  for  all  work  carried  on  in  the  mine, 
keeping  up  of  outputs,  and  keeping  costs  within 
reasonable  limits. 

H.  has  to  be  at  the  pit  in  the  morning  in 
time  to  receive  tho  fireman,  or  deputies'  reports 
and  to  see  that  everything  i-  in  order  for  the  pit 
to  start  winding  coal  at  the  proper  time.  He  i* 
on  duty  during  the  whole  of  the  shift,  and  he 
has  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order  for  the  after- 
noon shift,  and  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
the  official*  in  charge  that  all  repair  work  may  be 
carried  through  ready  for  the  pit  resuming  opera- 
»  tbe  following  morning.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  or  a  breakdown, 
be  is  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  hour  of  tbe 
day  or -night,  and  in  such  a  case  he  may  be,  and 


often  is,  on  duty  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  for 
«ii i'h  he  receives  no  extra  remuneration. 

"  In  many  districts  he  has  a  good  deal  of  Sunday 
work,  particularly  in  districts  where  coal  cutting 
machines  are  at  work,  as,  if  the  miners  are  at 
work  on  Saturday,  men  have  to  be  at  work  on 
Sunday  in  order  that  the  machine  run  may  be 
cut  again  for  Monday  morning,  and  repairs  and 
^xtensions  of  haulage*  are  usually  carried  through 
on  that  day,  and  the  undor-monager  has  to  be 
there,  in  the  majority  of  cases ,  to  supervise  tho 
work.  He  has  very  heavy  responsibilities  ypdcr 
the  Coal  Mines  Act.  In.  the  absence  of  Uio 
manager,  he  has  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
manager,  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  acU  of  his 
subordinate*,  and  may  be  called  to  account  by  the 
manager  or  the  Mines  Inspector  for  acts  dono  in 
bis  absence. 

"  He  is  not  only  liable  to  heavy  penalties  under 
the  Mines  'Act,  but  the  Home  Office  may,  by  tln> 
powtn  asyfrrred  on  it  by  Section  11  of  the  1011 
Act,  or«W  an  enquiry  to  be  held  as  to  his  com- 
petency to  hold  a  certificate,  ami  his  certificate 
may  be  suspended  or  cancelled,  and  he  may,  in 
addition,  be  ordered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
enquiry  which  may  amount  to  over  £200.  Two  such 
enquiries  have  just  been  held  in  Scotland  in  the 
case  of  members  and  their  certificates  have  been 
suspended  in  both  cases,  ami  they  have  also  been 
saddled  with  expenses.  The  under-rranager  lias  to 
keep  the  time  and  book  the  rates  of  all  tbe  em- 
ployees in  the  mine,  and  has  power  to  pay  for 
deficiencies,  or  to  bargain  with  men  for  the  pay- 
ment of  deficiencies  in  their  work  not  covered  by 
the  ordinary  tonnape  rates  of  tbe  district.  He  has 
charge  of  valuable  plant  and  machinery,  and  is 
expected  to  see  that  stores  are  not  wasteftilly  used. 
In  the  event  of  an  accident  or  a  breakdown,  he  is 
expected  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  charge  of  opera- 
tors at  once,  ami  much  may  depend  on  his  resource- 
fulness and  skill,  as  in  many  instances  in  mining 
if  the  proper  measures  are  promptly  taken  much 
valuable  property,  and  even  on  occasion  human  life, 
may  be  saved. 
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"  For  all  these  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities, 
in  some  of  the  districts,  notably  in  Scotland,  where 
the  wajccs  an-  below  the  average  paid  in  England, 
these  officials  are  paid  a  wage  much  below  that  of 
the  average  miner,  and  in  many  cases  their  weekly 
earnings  are  less  than  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  firemen  and  deputies  under  their  charge. 

"My  Executive  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  these  officials  were  fairly 
taken  into  account  they  would  not  be 'overpaid  it 
the  minimum  wage  were  fixed  at  50  per  cent.  ov«r 
the  rates  of  the  firemen  or  deputies  in  the  various 
districts.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  firemen  or 
deputies  rate  were,  say,  14s.  per  day,  the  weekly 
wage  of  the  under  manager  on  that  basis  would  be 
14  +  "  x  6  =  126s.  per  week,  leaving  the  fireman 
.  or  deputy  to  be  paid  for  overtime  as  at  present, 
and  the  under  manager  with  an  upstanding  wage. 

"  One  point  the  Executive  Couaoil  wish  me  to 
make  clear,  there  are  some  of  our  members  in 
Scotland  in  full  charge  of  a  pit,  or  a  big  district 
of  a  pit,  who  are  not  registered  as  under  managers, 
but  are  known  as  overmen,  though  they  are 
practically  carrying  out  all  the  duties  of  under 
managers,  in  the  view  of  my  Executive  they  ought 
to  be  paid  as  under  managers. 

"  There  is  another  class  of  officials,  members  of 
our  Federation,  they  are  known  in  some  of  the 
English  districts  as  unclerlookers,  and  in  Scotland 
as  section  oversmen.  They  are  referred  to  in  the 
Mines  Act  as  an  official  superior  to  the  fireman  'or 
deputy  but  inferior  to  the  under-manager. 

"  These  officials  have  also  onerous  duties  to  per- 
form and  are  responsible  for  their  own  section  01 
district  but  have  not  the  same  responsibilities  i:s 
the  under-managers.  My  Executive  are  of  opinion 
that  these  officials  ought  to  have  a  minimum  wage 
of  25  per  cent,  over  iho  firemen  or  deputies  rate, 
reckoned  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  under- 
manager.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  once  the 
ratio  is  established,  the  writes  of  those  officials 
should  always  be  maintained  in  the  same  prujxirtion 
to  that  of  the  firemen  or  deputies. 

"  My  Executive  Council  believe  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  some  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  conditions  and  hours  of  employment  of  these 
officials.  As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  they  are 
responsible  under  the  Mines  Act  for  the  whole 
24  hours;  they  are  also  responsible  to  the  em- 
ployers for  24  hours  per  day,  Sundays  included, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  some  districts  lor  t*e 
under-manager  to  be  on  duty  60  to  70  hours  a  veek, 
and  occasionally  as  many  as  90  or  100. 
"  He  may  be  newly  home  at  the  end  of  a  shift 
when  something  may  go  wrong  with  a  pump,  a 
haulage  engine  or  a  coal  cutting  machine,  or  a  bad 
fall  may  take  place-.  He  is  sent  for.  and  when 
he  returns  to  the  mine  he  may  have  to  remain 
20  or  30  hours  before  matters  arc  put  right  again. 

"  Tn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  every 
other  worker  in  or  about  the  mine  are  now 
regulated  by  law,  my  Executive  are  of  opinion 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  these  officials. 

"  Security  of  tenure. — The  Executive  are  also 
of  opinion  that  before  one  of  these  officials  can  be 
dismissed  he  should  receive  one  month's  notice, 
and  that  some  court  of  appeal  ought  to  b«  set  up 
where  the  official  would  have  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  being  finally  dismissed,  as  dismissal  may 
end  his  career  as  a  colliery  official.  We  have  had 
some  trouble  on  this  score  lately  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  the  Midlands. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  to  draw  your 
attention  to  one  other  point.  In  South  Stafford- 
shire the  under  managers  sent  in  a  claim  to  the 
owners  for  an  increase  of  wages  18  months  ago ; 
after  12  months  they  arrived  at  an  understanding, 
and  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
both  parties  under  which  certain  concessions  were 
given,  said  concessions  to  be  retrospective  as  from 
1st  September,  1918,  but  owing  to  some  disagree- 
ment between  tho  owners  and  the  Coal  Controller 
the  men  have  not  yet  been  paid. 

"  JOHN  STHACHAN,  Secretary." 


10,105.  With  regard  to  the  last  agreement,  you  say 
you  ought  to  have  been  paid  ;i>  lYum  1st  September 
iasi  :-•  I6BJ  the  a^n  eineiit  was  retrospective  to  1st 
September,  1918. 

10,10G.  What  reason  do  they  give  \\liy  you  should 
not  lie  pa  M|;  1  understand  ilie  Coal  Controller's 
Department  and  tho  ow  ners  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
allocation  of  money  that  is  to  be  paid. 

Chairman :   1  must  make  enquiries  as  to  that. 

10,107.  Mr.  J.  T.  Forgie:  Was  this  agreement  made 
between  the  Coal  Controller  and  you,  or  the  owners 
and  you? — The  Coal  Controller  gave  his  ctfhsent.  It 
was  made  between  the  Owners'  and  Colliery  Under- 
.M  a  na;*ers'  Associations,  and  the  Coal  Controller  gave 
his  consent.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  agreement  here. 

10,103.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  you  want  to 
add  or  tell  us  in  addition  to  what  I  have  read  out? 
— I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  Colliery  Under- 
Managers'  Association  of  Scotland  represents  the 
ander-manageri  and  the  iron  stone  under-managerg, 
and  fire  clay  under-managers,  as  well  as  the  coal 
u  nder-managers . 

10.109.  How  many  would  that  be? — About  four  or 
half  a  dozen  for  fire  clay ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number 
in  iron  stone.     There  are  about  30  or  40  all  told  in 
the  shale  area. 

10.110.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:   What  rates  are  they 
paid   now? — The   rates   are  different  in  the  different 
districts.     The  Lancashire  people  have  an  agreement 
for  5  guineas  minimum,  and  they  have  18s.  war  wage 
on  the  top  of  that. 

10.111.  Mr.    V.    W.    Cooper:     Where    is    that?— In 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  it  is  5  guineas  plus  18s.  war 
wage.      That    makes    £6   3s.  Od.   as  a    minimum,    but 
their  wages  in  that  district  range  up  to  over  £7  a 
week. 

10.112.  Will  you  explain  that.     I  do  not  understand 
how  they  range;  are  they  paid  so  much  a  shift? — No, 
they  have  an  upstanding  wage  in  all  cases.     In  some 
collieries   they    are  paid  higher  than   in   others,    the 
minimum  wage  being  5  guineas. 

10.113.  They  range  up  to  what? — Over  £7  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  and  in  South  Staffordshire;  that 
is  the  district  I  have  referred  to  where  the  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  force.     When  that  comes 
into  force  there  is  a  £4  minimum  per  week,  plus  29s. 
war  wage;  that  makes  a  total  of  £5  9s. 

10.114.  Mr.     Arthur     Jialfour:      Have     you     many 
there?     How  many  have  you  there;  a  dozen? — Three 
altogether. 

10.115.  Will   you   take  them    all?— North    Stafford- 
shire the  minimum   wage  is   £5   15s.        The   average 
wage  in  that  district  runs  out  at  £6  2s.  6d. 

10.116.  Any  war  wage  there? — That  is  inclusive  of 
the  war  wage. 

10.117.  What  is  the  war  wage  in  that  case? — I  ara 
not  sure :  I  cannot  answer  that.     This  agreement  has 
been  come  to  there  between  the  under-managers  and 
the  Owners'  Association  as  well. 

10.118.  The  next  one?— The  Cannock  Chase  District 
average,   £6  10s.     There  is  no  minimum   fixed  there. 
There  is  no  agreement  between  the  two  associations 
in  that  district. 

10.119.  The    next    one?— Scotland.     The    minimum 
wage  for  the  under-manager  is  £4  18s. 

10.120.  Is   there   any   war   bonus   there? — That   in- 
cludes      war      bonus;       that       includes      everything 
Then,     with     regard     to     oversmen     referred     to     in 
the     statement,     the     minimum     wage     is     £4     8s. 
It     is     only     fair     to    say    the    average    wage    is    ti 
little  higher.     The  average  wage,  I  take  it,  for  under- 
managors  works  out  at  something  like  £5  3s.  for  the 
whole   of   Scotland.     The  minimum   wage   is   £4   18s. 
and  £4  8s.  for  oversmen. 

10.121.  Mr.  R.   W.  Cooper:   Are  the  positions  and 
duties   of   oach    of    the    under-managers   the   same  in 
these    five    districts? — Yes;    they    are    all    under   the 
same  Mines  Act. 

10.122.  Have  they  exactly  the  same  duties  to  per- 
form in  each  case? — There  is  a  little  variation  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  in  seams.     Where  the  seams  are 
up  to  about  6  feet  the  job  is  sometimes  a  bit  easier. 
In  Scotland,  where  they  are  from  16  inches  to  5  or  6 
feet,   the  16-inch  seam,  as  yon  can  easily  understand, 
is  a  more  difficult  job  than  the  seam  where  the  man 
has  plenty  of  room  to  work. 
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10.123.  Is  that  the  cause  of  the  apparent  variation 
in  the  rates  of  payment? — I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
cause.     The  average  all  over  England  is  higher  than 
that  in  Scotland. 

10.124.  I    see    that     I.:IM>  .i.shire   is    different    from 
Bout.-   Staffordshire?— Ye». 

10,1.  ,t  owing  to  the  character  of  the  mine? 

— No,  I  think  it  has  practically  grown.  I  think  there 
has  been  no  system  until  now.  This  Association  is  a 
very  young  one,  ami  we  have  been  trying  to  improve 
conditions  and  get  the  lower  paid  districts  levelled  up. 

10,1%.  Is  there  an  upstanding  colliery  wage?— Yes, 
an  upstanding  colliery  wage. 

10,127.  Is  the  oversman  the  man  who  ranks  next 
to  the  under-manager  in  these  districts? — Tec. 

10,138.  Is  your  oversman  in  Scotland  the  same  as 
what  we  call  oversman  in  England? — Yes;  in  some 
districts  in  England  you  call  them  overlookers,  that  is 
sectional  oversman  in  Scotland. 

10.129.  Do  you   know   Durham!'     Only   slightly.     I 
have  no  practical  experience  of  the  Durham  coalfield. 

10.130.  >ir  Thomeu  Roydrn:   How  many  people  are 
included    in    the   Federation!'      In.    Iteration    itself 


includes  1,370;  720  of  these  are  in  English  districts, 
and  650  in  Scotland. 

10.131.  Does   the  use  of  coalgetting  machinery  in- 
volve extra  work  outside  the  shifts? — It  does. 

10.132.  It    depends? — The    long    wall    cutting    cer- 
tainly.    The    rutting   of .  the   smaller   seams    involve* 
extra  work  for  the  officials. 

10.133.  >n    Arthur    Duckham:    I    want    to    ask    a 
question  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  the  under 
manager   to   the  other    people   in   the  mines.     Whom 
does  the  under  manager  get  his  instructions  from? — 
Tlu-  manager. 

10. 134.  Is  that   the  same  with  the  fireman  and  the 
manager  in  that  case.     I  am  trying  to  see  the  hier- 
archy of  the  mine? — The  manager  is  the  chief. 

10.135.  Then    the   under    manager? — Yes,  then   th« 
under  manager. 

10.136.  And  under  those  two? — The  oversman. 
KM 37.  And  if  not  the  oversman,  the  firemen? — Yes; 

in   tho  case  of  big  collieries  there  are  often  two  or 
or    perhaps    more    oversmen    in    the    various 
sections   of    the    mine,    and    the   oversmen    are   each 
responsible  for  their  own  section. 


(The    Witntu    trithdrtv.) 

• 

Mr     UIII.MH   BETHELL,  Snorn  and  Examined. 


Witneti:  In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  protect 
against  the  means  used  to  secure  my  attendance  here 
to-day.  A  telephonic  communication  reached  me  at 
7  p.m.  on  Friday  in -lit  requesting  my  attendance  at 
10.30  on  Saturday.  Obviously,  with  a  large  responsi- 
bility, one  cannot  leave  on  what  would  practically 
•ean  half  an  hour's  notice.  We  are  always  anxious 
to  give  all  «m  to  this  and  other  Commissions. 

I    think    :•    Id  have  been  arranged   without    mi.-r 

o    with    my    itlunilxTinni    "ii    Saturday,    or    my 
meditations  on  the  Sabbath. 

rmnn:  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  have  come.  Gentlemen  have  come  from  the 
far  north  of  Scotland  to  asuist  us,  whilst  I  see  yon 
have  come  from  Wool*  i 

10,138.  You  am  the  manap  Koyal  Arsenal 

Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  of   \\  ii?— Yes. 

(9.  Yon  are  going  to  speak  as  to  the  follow- 
tag:  — 

"I  speak  as  to  factor*'  price,  retail  prices,  and 
intermediate  costs  of  distribution  for  i»x  months 
ending  January,  1919. 

'•Trade  dealt  with  at  three  depots:  — 

Trucks. 

North  Wool*  Vocommodation  12 

IVx ky  Heath  (S.E.  A  (  do.  8 

Brockfey  Lane  (G.N.U  )  do.  6 


•-'• 


Jttetivinij  Offlftt  for  nrilfrt. 

Woolwich    .........  II 

Erith 

Qramwich  9 

B.V.  .    II.    th                    .  8 

CamkWwell           ......  9 

Lewisham    .........  1 

Deptford  I 

90 


-  '  .M 


'  f-,r 

Woolwich 

Iry  Lane 


1918. 
4,414 


16,617  tons. 


Utnlti   for  I,, l   ar taunting 
l    month  i  tHiitil  January. 

'f*   of    Distribution 
Balance   returned   to   members 

Total  groat  profit  

Average  wiling  pricn  realised 


iod, 
919. 

Per  ton. 

•.       d. 
8     7-29 
1   11-46 

.       10 
£2    8    10 


Small   Kitchen   Xuts  ... 

Best  Kit.  -hen,  etc  ....... 

Bright    House  ...... 

...... 

.i-e.   price,    all    varieties 


Average  cost.     Selling  price. 
(Factors'  price.)    Woolwich. 
i.    d. 
23    9 
6 
0 
0 
8 


93 
24 
26 

23 


a.  d. 

44  6 

45  6 

46  6 
49  6 


45 


l>i  In  Ha  nf 

Loading—  Is.  Id.  and  bonus  =  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 
Delivery  (  4-mile  radius)—  Is.  and  bonus  =  Is.  6d.  per  ton 


per  ton, 
s.      d. 
8    7-29 

1  11-46 


£      s.     d. 

Distributive   ex- 

3.-.MC,  i'j     H 

penses. 

Depreciation    ... 

14     f, 

Interest 

19     0 

Balance  returned 
to  members. 

Sales  Transfer... 

Sales  and  trans- 
fer. 


3.582  13     2     8,324  tons 
732     1     8      

16,402     1  10 
1,747  18    2 


1H.150    0    0    8,324  tons    43    8-7 


Average  price,  sales  only        43  10 

Average  cost  price,  coal  w.h.  and  carriage  ...     33    3*3 

Detail*  of  DUtrtbutitt  Erptntti 

£      s.  d. 

.inivo  wages           1,474    5    8 

Kent,  rates,  and  taxes 13     6    0 

Electric  light         500 

Kermtr-     % 1Q8  14     9 

Kepaira  Works  Department      ...  108     7     4 

idling 1210    9 

Sundries       198 

General  horse  expenses 1,246  17     0 

General         246    8    0 


3,210  19    S.' 


Miei 


That  is  a  most  interesting  table. 

10.140.  .Mr.    Si,lnr;i    U'rbb:    You     have     put   it   so 
clearly,  that  I  have  but  a  very  few  questions  to  ask 
you.     The    members   who    buy   their   coal    from    your 
societ  i.  practically  2s.  a  ton? — Practically  2s. 

10.141.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  would  it  not,  that 
that    indicates   that  your  system   of   distribution,   so 
far  as  the  pure-haver  is  concerned,  cornea  to  2s.  a  ton 
leas  cost  than  the  commercial  arrangement*.     It  is  a 
fair  i  ii.  you  think? — I  am  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion t<>  speak  of  outside  commercial  arrangements.     I 
am   only  concerned   with  our  own. 

10.14'J.  Tho  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
that  2s.    per   ton   really  represented   the  saving.-   It 
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.  been  asked  whether  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  all 
tne  expenses  which  are  incurred  by  your  society  in 
connection  with  the  coal  distribution  are  really 
charged  to  the  coal  distribution  ? — They  are  set  out  on 
the  second  page. 

10.143.  They  include  depreciation  of  capital? — Yes. 

10.144.  They  include  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
cgpital  employed? — About  5  per  cent. 

IB.,145.  Under  "  General  "  does  that  include  any- 
thing for  office  expenses? — Yes,  they  are  on  the 
second  page  set  out,  distributive  wages;  rent,  rates 
and  taxes;  electric  light;  repairs;  repairs  works  de- 
partment; travelling;  sundries;  general  horse  ex- 
penses; and  general.  The  office  expenses  would  un- 
doubtedly be  included  under  "  general." 

;  10,146.  You  are  convinced,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  business,  the  coal  department  bears  all  the  charges 
it  ought  to  bear? — Yes. 

•  10,147.  You  are  not  sponging  on  the  tea  or  other 
goods? — There  is  not  much  opportunity  there. 

10.148.  You   are   not    Woolwich   alone;    you    reach 
all  the  way  to  Wandsworth? — From  Raynes  Park  to 
Erith. 

10.149.  Raynes  Park,  near  Wimbledon,   to  Erith? 
—Yes. 

10.150.  You  cover  a  great  deal  of  South  London? 


10.151.  You  only  have,  I  notice,  registered  as  cus- 
tomers for  coal,  8,654.     Supposing  you   got   a   great 
many  more  members  in  that  ar«a,  could  you  manage) 
the   business   as  cheaply,   or  more   cheaply,   per  ton? 
— 1  say  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  it  cheaper— 
slightly. 

10.152.  You  do  not  deal  with  it  all  from  one  depot, 
for  instance?     With  such  a  large  area  you  deal  with 
it  from  more  than  one  depot? — Yes,   from  three. 

10.153.  Presumably,  if  you  had  to  deal  with  a  still 
larger  number  of  people  and   a  still  wider  area  you  t 
would    multiply   the  depots,    but   the  cost  would    not 
increase    per   ton? — No,    the    tendency   would    be    to 
decrease  slightly. 

10.154.  Sir    Thomas   Ttoyde.n:    With   regard   to  the. 
cost  of  delivery,  the  delivery  within  four-mile  radius 
is  Is.  with  6d.  bonus,  totalling  Is.  Od.  a  ton.       Does 
that  represent  the  actual  cost? — No,  that  is  a  wage 
cost  alone ;  the  payment  to  the  delivery  men  alone. 

10.155.  The  other  costs  appear    under   some    other 
heading? — They  are   included   in  this  8s.   7d.,   which, 
of  course,  includes  the  loading  and  delivery  as  well. 

10.156.  Are   those   trucks   you   mentioned    the   pro- 
perty of  your  society? — Some  of  them. 

10.157.  Would  it  handicap  you,  or  would  you  view 
with  equanimity  the  suggestion  that  you  should  not 
be  allowed  to  keep  your  private  trucks? — We  prefer 
to  keep  our  own.     We  find  it  has  been  more  economi- 
cal and  we  are  more  sure  of  getting  our  coal. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman :  Is  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  a  director  of 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  here?  Ap- 
parently he  is  not.  Is  Mr.  Summers  here? 

Apparently  he  is  not.     So  we  cannot  call  him.      The       late  for  this  part  of  the  enquiry, 
last  witness  is  now  going  into  the  box ;  he  is  an  In- 


land   Revenue   witness.      There  will   be   no   evidence  , 
called  after  this  witness.    If  a  gentleman  arrives  after 
this  he   cannot  give  evidence  because   it  will   be  too 


Mr.  ERNEST  CLARK,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


10.158.  Chairman  :    Mr.  Ernest  Clark,  I  think  you 
are   a   Deputy   Chief   Inspector   of   Taxes   under   the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue?  —  Yes. 

10.159.  You  say:  — 

"  I  have  been  in  the  Government  service  for  36 
years,  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  National  Debt  Office, 
afterwards  as  a  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Taxes 
under  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  (except  for 
one  year  when  I  was  lent  to  the  Cape  Government). 
I  am  accustomed  to  deal  for  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole 
with  the  results  of  the  work  in  the  districts 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  including  the 
aggregation  and  analysis  of  statistics  rendered  by 
the  Surveyors  of  Taxes.  I  have  dealt  with  the  re- 
tur.ns  rendered  for  the  122  districts  in  the  Kingdom 
which  contain  collieries.  The  results  are  shown  by 
the  printed  tables*  already  furnished,  and  by  the 
further  tables  which  I  now  hand  in.  All  these 
tables  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  relative 
notes.  , 

"  The  further  Tables  show— 

Table  10.  —  The  true  arithmetical  result  of 
Tables  1  to  9  so  far  as  ihey  relate  to  coal 
mining  and  coke  owns. 

Table  11.  —  'The  true  comparison,   by   ratio,   of 
the  main  Tables  1,  4  and  7— 

(a)  without  considering  variations  in  capital; 
(6)  considering  variations  in  capital. 
"  I  am   prepared  to   explain  the   compilation  of 
Tables   1  to  9  if  the  Commission  deem   expedient. 
If  not,  I  will  at  once  go  to  Table  10  and  either  start 
from  the  result  or  from  the  first  entries.     In  any 
case  I  propose  to  proceed  from  Tables  10  and  11  by 
evidence. 


"  Coal  Mining  Industry. 

'.'  I  should  like  in  the  first  place  to  make  clear 
the  position  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in 
regard  to  the  furnishing  of  statistics.  That  Board 
exists  primarily  to  administer  the  revenue  arising 
from  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament,  and  in  order  to 
4o  that  efficiently  it  obtains,  wherever  it  can, 
accounts  and  balance  sheets  of  the  companies  and 
persons  carrying  on  business.  From  these  accounts, 


after  any  necessary  further  explanation  or  informa-  ' 
tion  has  been  secured,  the  liability  to  Income  Tax 
and  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  computed.  The  obtain- 
ing of  statistics  arises  only  incidentally  in  the  work  ^ 
of  the  department.  The  Board's  function  is  to  ' 
obtain  revenue,  and  in  cases  where  losses  and  not 
profits  are  known  to  have  been  made,  we  do  not 
always  analyse  and  record  our  statistics,  since  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  yield  of  duty. 
We  do  not  collect  statistics  as  a  main  part  of  our 
activities — they  are  only  obtained  incidentally  in 
connection  with  those  activities  and  they  are  limited 
to  the  information  obtained  for  revenue  purposes. 
Moreover,  the  particular  information  required  by 
this  Commission  did  not  exist  in  an  aggregated 
form  until  the  last  day  or  two.  It  had  to  be 
obtained  for  the  Commission  from  the  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes,  whose 
offices  are  scattered  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  information 
now  furnished  to  the  Commission,  the  ex- 
planations lie  in  these  facts.  The  total 
number  of  colliery  undertakings  in  separate 
ownership  amounts  to  1,069,  excluding  242 
small  concerns  with  outputs  of  less  than  2,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  representing  less  than  ^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
number  dealt  with  in  the  tables  is  969  concerns,  241 
carried  on  by  individuals  and  firms  and  728  con- 
cerns carried  on  by  limited  companies.  The  differ- 
ence in  numbers  does  not,  however,  fairly  represent 
the  divergence  of  the  statistics  given  from  the  total 
of  the  concerns  in  the  class.  Although  the  number 
missing  is  comparatively  large,  the  tonnage  omitted 
is  very  small,  and  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  2  per 
cent.  This  mainly  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
concerns  in  respect  of  which  no  accounts  have  been 
received  and  examined  are,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, so  unimportant  for  revenue  purposes  that 
their  returns  have  been  accepted  after  an  enquiry 
which  is  not  of  so  exhaustive  a  nature  as  to  produce 
information  useful  for  statistical  purposes.  No 
figures  for  the  year  1918  are  given  in  the  tables. 
The  accounts  for  that  year  are  only  needed  for 
Income  Tax  purposes  in  time  for  the  assessment  to 


*  See  Appendix  54. 
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be  made-m  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  1919,  and 
the  very  great  bulk  of  the  accounts  are  not  made  up 
— certainly  are  nut  furnished — until  a  period  in  the 
year  later  than  the  present  date.  The  calendar  yen  is 
shown  in  the  tallies  are  the  years  neaivit  in  date  to 
the  financial  yean  of  the  undertaking.     Accounts, 
which   include  a  year's  working,   may   be  made   up 
to  any  date  during  the  calendar  year.     Those  mado 
up  to  any  date  prioi   to  the  30th  June  hare  been 
classified  as  belonging  to  the  previous  calendar  year. 
I  should  like  now  to  pass  to  the  Notes  on  the  Tables. 
-.  as  to  the  (jtntral  .\ntr.     As  explained  in  the 
written     Notes     various     statutory     averages     are 
adopted   under  the  Income  Tax  Acts  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  taxable  profit.     For  Coal  Mines  the 
average  is  that  of  the  fire  preceding  years;  for  Iron 
its  it  is  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year ;  for 
r  trades  and  manufactures  under  Schedule   I) 
•  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years.     It 
i  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Board  prior  to  the  war 
abstract    the    astessmenta  on    mines    (i.e.,    coal 
.  nines  and  other  mines),  and  certain  other  industries 
and   to  publish   in   their  Annual  Report   the  total 
,  amount  of  the  assessment  (on  the  fire  years'  aver- 
age).    From  these  annual  five  years'  average  figures 
.  Dr.  Stamp  estimated  the  annual  profits  arising,  and 
be  and   Mr.  Dickinson  have  given  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  those  fire  year  concerns  to  the  Commission. 
In  determining  whether  a  concern  is  to  be  isscssed 
upon  a  five  years'  average  regard   is  had   to  the 
principal  industry  carried  on.     Where  the  principal 
industry  is  that  of  mining.   '.}<••  < oncern  falls  into 
the  fire  year  class,   no  matter  what  is  the  nature 
of  any  subsidiary  or  ancillary  business  carried  on, 
or    whether   that   ancillary  business,    if   carried   on 
alone,  would  fall  into  the  one  year  class  or  the  thr--.- 
year  dam.    The  actual  infirm  tions  to  the  Board's 
officers  are  a*  follows:        u  •  .  n  a  concern   in  one 
class  is  carried  on  in  combination  with  concerns  in 
snoth.  r  rlass  and  cannot  be  separately  distinguished 
(as  Collieries  and   Ironworks),  and  where  ron 
able    prominence    belong!    to    one    of    them,     tin- 
profit*     frnm     ihn    leas    important    source     should 
be  included  with  the  leading  industry  or  concern.' 
The    statistics    presented    by     Dr.     Stamp,     there- 
for*,  alway*   included   a  certain   amount  of   profits 
arising    from    industry    which    was  not  wholly    the 
industry    of    coal    mining.      Conversely,    concerns 
whos*  principal   business  fell   to  be   assessed   on   a 
on*  or   a  three  year  average   were  excluded    from 

statistics)   in   the  Board's   reports,    • 
_  i  they  carried  on  the  business  of  coal  mining, 
the  mining  business  was  subsidiary.     When, 
the  Coal  Mines  Control    Agreement   was 
into  there  was  brought  within  its  operation 
•very  coal  mine,   no  matter  to  whom   it  belon. 
or   whether    it   constituted    the    principal    or   sub- 
sidiary business  of  the   proprietor  concerned. 
the  purpose   of    giving   information    t<>    this  Com- 
mission,    it     was.     therefore,     decided     to    obtain 
statistics   for  aO  concerns'  f ailing  within  the  scope 
of  the  Coal   Mines  Control    Agreement,   an  far   as 
figures    were    available    to    the    Board    of    Inland 
JLevenue.     The  tables   therefore    include,    not  only 
the  five-year  concern*,    with  their   subsidiary   busi- 
•ess,  bat  also  one  and  three  year  concerns,  which 
happen  to  carry  on  a  coal  mine,  hut  the  main  busi- 
•sssv  of  which  in  not  that  of  coal  mining.     For  this 
the   tables,   if    added    together,   would    not 
at  the  same  series  of  statistics;  as  those  pre- 
.lv  pnwenUd  to  the  Cntnmision  by  Dr.   Stamp 
and  Mr.   Dickinson.     An  endeavour  has  been  made 
b>    eliminate    from    tho    total    profits    those    which 
Appertain   to  the  activities  other  than   cool   of  the 
one    and   three   year    industries,    and    I    have   en- 
daaroured  also  to  arrivn  at  some  estimate  of  coking 
profit*  aa  distinguished  from  colliery  profits.     I  will 
ref<-r  to  these  matters  Inter. 

"  In  regard  in  the  tables  themselves :  — 

I        I'rofili  for  Inrnmr   7W  /'.ir/wlfl. 
•»ill   te  clearly  seen   irom    the  n. 
in    that    the    p  rt.fi  U    for   income  tax   piirp""""  are 
not  oosantercial   profits.     The  income  tax   rul«*  en- 
deavonr    to   measure    all    profit*    !>y    on<-    common 
standard  of   computation,   the  main   objects  of  the 


rules  being  to  eliminate  all  capital  entries  from 
annual  profit*  and  losses.  For  coal  mines  this 
amendment  results,  inter  alia,  in  the  non-allowance 
of  any  reduction  for  the  wasting  asset  of  the 
minerals,  or  for  any  writings  off  of  the  capital  cost 
of  the  pit-shaft.  These  principles  are  also  followed 
in  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  computations. 

"  Excess  Profits  Duty  paid  is  a  deduction  in 
arriving  i»t  the  profits  for  income  tax  purposes,  but 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  show  that  duty 
separately  under  number  7,  in  order  to  secure  true 
comparability  between  various  years.  The  reason 
is  purely  technical.  Excess  Profits  Duty  was  im- 
posed by  the  Finance  (Number  2)  Act,  1915,  and 
income  tax  assessments  had  already  been  made  in 
most  cases  for  1914  and  1915,  before  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  was  ascertained.  The  appropriate 
income  tax  allowance  for  those  years  was,  therefore, 
made  from  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  charge  (i.e.,  by 
charging  a  net,  instead  of  a  gross  excess  profits). 
In  subsequent  years  Excess  Profits  Duty  was 
generally  deducted  before  arriving  at  the  income 
tax  profits.  This  is  somewhat  technical,  and  per- 
•hapa  you  will  accept  my  statement  that  the  truer 
way  to  deal  with  this  is  as  has  been  done  under 
numbers  1  and  7. 

"  Income  arising  from  the  ownership  or  occupa- 
tion of  land  is  excluded  in  arriving  at  the  income 
tax  profits,  because  that  income  is  taxed  directly 
umler  Schedule  A  or  Schedule  B  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject. Similar  considerations  apply  to  income  from 
investment  outside  the  business,  which  is  taxed  by 
deduction  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor* of  the  undertaking. 

"  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  Number  1,  per- 
haps I  may  state  verbally  the  figures:  — 

"fable  1  and  the  totals  of  Tables  4  and  7. 
.-<"., mpoiilr.         Compotite. 

£  £ 

!!•  It         ...       9,809,000  M.2:«),noO 

...     10,990,000  21,689,000 

1916  ...     23,651,000  34.405,000 

1917  16,408,000  31,592,000 

I  shall  hare  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the 
comparison  of  the  profits  of  the  various  years,  and 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  have  in  every  case  called 
•  1914,  the  initial  figure  and  represented  it  by  100— 
with  which  basis  of  100  I  compare  the  figures  for 
other  years;  thus: — • 

n-Compotite.  Compotite. 

1914    1915    1916    1917          1914    1915    1916    1917 

100     173      £11       1*7  100      162      242     222 

I  have  already  handed  in  a  supplementary  table 
(Number  11)  showing  for  the  main  divisions,  non- 
composite  and  composite  (with  or  without  coke) 
these  relations,  by  reference  to  a  basis  figure  of  100 
for  the  year  1914.  In  using  this  table,  however, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  your  capital 
increases 

for  TSEtioW  1914  in  the  ratio  of  2}  per  cent. 

..    1-  •  1915  „  « 

„    1917     „      1916  „  7 

and  that  the  true  equivalent  relation  to  1914  of 
the  identical  capital  is  therefore  different  to  that 
shown  on  the  table.  This  is  therefore  expressed  for 
the  material  results,  on  the  table  itself. 

2. — Allowance  for  trenr  and   tear  of 
jilnnt  and  marhinrry. 

"As  explained  in  the  notes  the  amount  of  allow- 
ances made  for  the  income  tax  year  nearest  in 
date  to  any  calendar  year  has  been  applied  to  that 
calendar  year  as  a  deduction. 

"The  allowance  for  income  tax  purposes  is  con- 
fined to  wear  and  tear  of  plant  and  machinery.  The 
rate,  which  is  determined  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Taxes,  has  in  the  past  been  usually  5  per  cent,  on 
the  written  down  value  of  those  subjects  which  are 
included  in  the  term  'plant  and  machinery."  That 
term  dm-,  not  include  capital  value  of  the  minerals 
or  of  the  pitshaft.  In  the  case  of  composite  oon- 
cin-  tlio  allowances  shown  are  largely  for  plant 
other  than  colliery  plant.  The  totals  under  2  for 
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wear  and  tear  exceeds  the  figure  (£750,000),  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  before  this  Commission 
probably  because  that  figure  was  based  on  earlier 
years,  and  there  was  an  increase  over  such  year  in 
1914-1918  owiiig  to  — 

(a)  a  different  method  of  calculating  deprecia- 
tion in  wagons ; 

(6)  the  substitution  for  beehive  coke  ovens  of 
more  modern  type  and  of  larger  capital 
value ; 
(c)  the  erection  of  more  expensive  bye-product 

plant; 

(</)  the  increased  allowance  for  wear  and  tear 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  owing  to 
the  existence  of  war  conditions; 
(e)  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  caused  many  cases 
to  be  converted  from  a  renewal  to  a  de- 
preciation basis,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
large  renewals  depress  the  standard, 
whilst  there  art  comparatively  few  re- 
newals possible  in  the  war  period. 

"  The  depreciation  of  the  one  and  three  year  con- 
cerns should  be  deducted  thus:  — 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Total        1,928  2,225  2,335  2,177 

Less  1  and  3  year 

384  447  458  520 


1,544        1,778        1,877         1,657 


"  The  drop  in  1917  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  '  written  down  '  method  of  allowance,  coupled 
with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new  machinery. 

"  The  ratio  between  the  profits  of  1914,  1915  and 
1917  separately  for  the  non-composite  and  the 
composite  concerns  is  shown  in  Ta.ble  II. 

"  No.  3  (d). — Remuneration  of  Directors. 
"  This  and  the  following  item  appear  only  in  the 
tables  which  relate  to  or  include  companies.  The 
information  was  asked  for  by  the  Commission,  and 
it  may  be  convenient  to  explain  that  in  computing 
the  taxable  liability  of  persons  and  firms  no  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  for  salaries  or  remuneration  of  the 
proprietors,  i.e.,  the  profits  shown  under  persons 
and  firms  include  the  earnings  of  proprietor, 
managers,  but  in  the  case  of  private  limited  com- 
pajiies  (whose  directors  are  often  the  principal 
shareholders  and  whose  remuneration  voted  as 
directors'  fees  often  includes  a  large  element  of 
•what  would  a,ppear  as  profits  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual or  firm)  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment and  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  companies, 
earnings  of  proprietor  management,  as  represented 
by  payment  to  directors,  have  been  added  in  order 
to  secure  proper  comparability. 

"  No.   3   (b) — "Remuneration  of  other  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  management. 

"  Remarks  under  3  (a)  apply  here.  The  addition 
is  in  respect  of  persons  who  are  not .  subordinate 
managers.  It  is  arguable  that  the  adding  back  of 
•»t  least  some  of  these  amounts  is  not  justifiable  in 
order  to  get  true  comparison  between  companies 
and  persons  and  firms,  because  a  person  of  the  same 
class  as  the  manager  for  which  the  addition  is  made 
might  be  employed  by  an  ordinary  private  pro- 
prietor of  a  mine.  In  any  case  the  amount  at  issue 
is  small. 

"No.  3  (c). 

"  This,  in  the  case  of  companies,  is  the  figure 
which  is  suggested,  subject  to  the  previous  remarks, 
as  the  true  comparable  basis  with  No  3  in  the  case 
of  individuals  and  firms. 

"  No.  4. — Interest  on  Loans. 

"  The  amounts  shown  represent  the  gross  sum 
payable,  that  is,  the  sum  before  the  deduction  of 
Income  Tax.  It  is  the  sum  which  constitutes  the 
true  charge  on  the  proprietor's  profits.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Department  has  no  information  as 
to  the  number  of  persons,  whether  firms  or  com- 
panies, among  whom  this  interest  is  divisible. 


"  No.  5.-Royalties. 

"  Royalties  payable  are  also  stated  on  a.  gross 
basis  before  deduction  of  income  tax.  They  vary 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
sliding  sraleh  and  to  variation  'in  the  tonnage 
raised.  The  estimate  of  £6,000,000,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  mentioned  before  the  Commission 
proves  to  be  accurate. 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  persons  who  participate  in  these  royal- 
ties. The  best  information  the  Department  can 
afford  on  this  point  is  as  follows:  — 

Number  of  individuals  and  firms  ...     4,303 
Number   of    companies  ...         ...        302 

"  A  large  number  of  the  companies  receiving 
royalties  arc  themselves  coal-mining  companies,  and 
the  royalties  are  presumably  paid  to  them  in  respect 
of  coal  areas  which  they  let  on  lease  instead  of 
working  them  themselves.  The  total  number  quoted 
should  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve;  it  cannot 
be  less  than  that  stated,  but  the  Department  has 
no  information  with  regard  to  nominees  or  trustees 
who  may  be  acting  for  several  beneficiaries,  nor  as 
to  the  number  of  partners  in  a  concern  which  r»- 
ceives  payment  of  royalties. 

"No.   6. — Profits  of  the  Proprietor  subject   to 
Taxation. 

"  The  figures  here  given  represent  the  (Incoms 
Tax)  profits  of  the  shareholders  and  proprietors 
subject  of  course  to  all  general  taxation,  including 
the  payment  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  Coal  Mines 
Excess  Payments.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty  re- 
presents a  payment  common  to  all  trades  or  busi- 
nesses which  make  excess  profits,  but  if  the  payer 
of  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  compared  with  the  person 
not  liable  to  that  duty  there  is  some  force  in  the 
argument  that  the  duty  is  a  deduction  from  profits 
rather  than  a  tax  on  profits. 

"  No.  7.— Excess  Profits  Duty. 

"The  general  scope  and  extent  of  this  duty  is 
explained  in  Appendix  A.  It  varies  from  50  per 
cent,  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  imposed  to  80 
per  cent,  at  the  present  day,  and  is  charged  on 
the  difference  between  the  profits  of  any  year  or 
accounting  period  and  the  standard  profits  in  the 
pre-war  years.  These  profits  are  ascertained  in 
general  on  Income  Tax  principles  subject  to  cer- 
tain rules :  these  rules  are  modified  for  particular 
industries. 

"  Such  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
case  of  coal  mining  and  allied  industries,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  appendix.  The  amount  of  Excess 
Profits  Duty  shown  is  a  resultant  figure  from  the 
aggregation  of :  — 

(a)  Duty  payable  on  excesses  over  the  stan- 
dard. 

(!))  Duty  repayable  on  deficiencies  below  the 
standard. 

"As  I  have  already  stated,  Surveyors  do 
not,  where  there  is  already  no  liability  to  duty, 
pursue  their  calculations  and  enquiries  in  order  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  deficiency.  In 
many  cases,  no  excess  liable  to  duty  has  arisen 
during  the  whole  currency  of  the  duty,  and  it  has 
not  been  necessary  for  revenue  purposes  to  compute 
the  deficiencies  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
on  an  excess  arising  at  a  future  date.  The  figures 
do  not  therefore  include  all  the  deficiencies  that 
have  arisen ;  the  extent  of  the  omission  cannot  be 
ascertained  because  it  would  involve  prolonged 
detailed  investigation  without  any  revenue  reason. 

"  Again  where  deficiencies  have  been  calculated 
and  are  included  as  deductions  in  the  total  amount 
stated,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  deficiencies 
have  in  fact  operated  as  reductions  of  duty  payable. 
While  in  the  Tables  they  have  been  treated  as 
effective  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  individual  case,  a 
deficiency  may  still  be  held  in  suspense  waiting  for 
an  excess  to  arise  against  which  it  can  be  set. 

"  The  amounts  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  shown  in 
the  Tables  are:  — 
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1915.  1916.  1917. 

£2,783,000.  £13,224,000.  £8,152,000. 

Mies*  amount*,  however,  include  duty  assessed 
upon  the  non-coal  profits  of  one  and  three  year  con- 
cerns, and,  eliminating  the  non-coal  portion,  we 
have : — 

1915.  1916.  1917. 

-  489,000  £11,540,000  £3,964,000 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  these  figures 
by  reference  to  Excess  Profits  Duty  assessed,  but 
the  check  is  incomplete  because  the  assessments 
actually  made  are  not  divided  into  classes  of  in- 
dustry' K»r  the  years  1916  and  1917  the  amount 
of  Excess  Profits  Duty  assessed  on  concerns  classed 
as  coal  mines,  i.e.,  on  the-  five-Near  concerns,  jas 
been  ascertained  to  be  a*  follows :  — 


!  llfl 
1917 


£io.;;i,ooo 


The  variation  in  the  two  calculations  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  non-effective  deductions  appear  in  the 
main  table. 

!  he  figure  of  £8,053,000  is  not  the  final  total 
amount  fur  that  ,«Te  are  certainly  some 

liabilities  falling  within  that  year  nut  yet  ascer- 
tained, agreed  and  assessed;  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  year  1917  under  the  definition  already  given, 
runs  to  any  date  prior  to  30th  June.  1918. 

N'o.   8.  —  Coal   Minr*  Extra  Paymr*t$. 
"  The  basis  of   this   Duty   has  been  explained   to 
the  Communion   1  kinson,  and  a   note   in 

regard  to  the  Duty  is  contained  in  Appendix  B  to 
the  Table*  handed  'in.  • 

The  total  amount  of  Coal  Mines  Kxcess  Pay- 
menU  ••e»ed  to  the  38th  February,  is  approxi- 
mately £890,000.  The  amounts  stated  in  the  Tables 

1917  may  be  fairly  taken  as  correct  in  respect 
of  accounts  for  that  year. 


•  lift    j',r     Inr-.m.      Tux     purpotef 
maininy      to      I'roprirtor,     tubjrrt     to     gtnrral 
Taxation. 

I  he  general  taxation  her.  !  to  is  Mineral 

Right*  Duty  on  the  annual  rental  value  of  freehold 

ne  Tax  a-  'ax. 

'•Tli.  m   own   a  comparatively 

small  proportion  of  the  inincr.il>.     The  approximate 
annual  rental  value,  on  a  grow  basis,  that  is  b> 
payment  of  income  ta\  -       l.ind,  of  rates 

levied  upon  owner-  -ir  ended 

30th  September,  I'M  7.  ThU  is  an  addition  to  th» 
£5.931  .1X10  for  royalties  and  wayleaves  actually 
paid,  shown  in  the  tables  for  >l  (tights 

l>uty  at    It     in  the   t  i>  as  explained   in  A|>p.-n. 
pay.,'  '.is    annual    rental    value-.     That  duty 

haa    to    be    met    out    of    the    profits   shown    again-t 
9. 

•  >me  tax  haa  not  been  dealt  with  in  the 
tables  for  the  following  reasons  :  First  it  is  a 
general  tax  to  which  we  are  all  subject;  second,  the 
computation  of  liability  upon  averages,  mainly  of 
five  Tears,  throw*  forward  each  if  the  five  into 
which  a  year's  profits  are  by  the  average  system 
divided,  by  1.  2.  3.  4  and  5  rears  respectively.  The 
rate  of  tax  at  wh  ch  some  of  the  fifths  will  be  taxed 
is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  future  Finance  ' 
The  amount  of  income  tax"  to  be  borne  by  those 

•iot  capable  of  ascertainment. 

of  course.   a   further  income  tax, 

and  ">!•  t»T    itself.  i*  dependent  finally  on 

the   in'-«Tii.-   "f   tli'-    individual   recipient.      It   rannot 

ilruUted   without  a  knowle>1  i   iri- 

0001.-  concerned,     including    th" 

thsMMnds  of  shareholders  In  th.  I  have 

Bought  it   advisable   to  attach   to   the 

main     t.ibsM   one    showing    the    effective    rates    on 

ow  classes  of  incor  rate  that  is  borne 

by   any    person,    coal-owner   or    other    recipient    of 

me,     who    has    an     income    of    the     respective 

amount"  shown  in  the  table  Cpnf 


putation  follow  generally  those  in  force  for  Income 
Tax,  the  modifications  of  the  Income  Tax  rules  are 
so  substantial  that  the  resultant  figures  for  Income 
Tax  No.  1  and  Excess  Profits  Duty  No.  10  purposes 
are  not  comparable.  A  nearer  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  profits  stated  against  No.  6  and 
No.  10,  but  even  these  figures  are  not  on  identical 
bases,  owing  to  the  spreading  over  several  account- 
ing periods  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  of  charges 
allowed  in  one  sum  in  only  one  accounting  period 
for  Income  Tax  purposes,  and  other  causes,  which 
are  more  fully  shown  in  the  notes  with  the  tables. 
•*  The  same  cause  which  has  led  to  incomplete 
figures  for  No.  7  (Excess  Profits  Duty),  viz.,  th« 
non-calculation  of  the  precise  figures  where  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  liability  to  duty,  has 
operated  to  reduce  the  profits  for  Excess  Profits 
Duty  purposes  (No  Kit  Where  no  liability  has 
arisen,  the  Surveyors  will  not  have  computed  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty  profits,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently not  found  their  way  into  the  tables. 

"No.    11.     Nf.in.  /.!/•/   f,,r  Krccts    Vrofits  Duty. 

"  This  standard  is  the  datum  line  by  comparison 
with  which  the  profits  of  subsequent  accounting 
periods  are  measured.  I  l,a\.-  .  -ndeuvound  to  ex- 
plain it  in  Appendix  A,  but  would  emphasise  that 
it  is  alternative,  i.e.,  it  m.iy  be  either  a  Profit 
Standard  or  a  Percentage  Standard,  the  option  of 
selection  being,  generally  speaking,  with  the  tax- 
payer. The  Profits  Standard.  apart  from  excep- 
tional cases,  is  the  axerapo  of  the  two  best 
Tear*  out  of  the  three  pre-war  years.  The 
••nt.ige  Standard  is  a  percentage  upon  the 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  last  pre-war  year.  The 
industries  dealt  with  cover  three  sub-divisions  for 
which  special  rates  have  been  allowed  by  the  Hoard 
of  Referee*,  as  shown  by  the  supplementary  table 
already  handed  in. 

"  The  reasons  that  diminish  tin-  inures  on  No.  7 
and  N'o.  10  also  diminish  those  stated  here  under 
\  11. 

"  Of  the  amount  stated  for  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  standard  for  191">.  the  amount  representing 
:nndnrd  i>  t  !  'or  all  cases, 

made  up  as  follows:  — 


N»M  composite  cases 

M-lading 
<e  ovens  ...     419,331 

C'ompofite  not  iii<-lud 
ing  coke  ovens      ...     '-' 


£         tV..  )       £        (No1.) 
804,707    (!»:.)    71,010    (42) 


(14)     99,217       (3) 
(K.)     SfiViOl       (1) 


Totals         £U.'.  '."•.'-•    (1861  906,728     (46) 

—  £1,0*3,320     (211) 

ft  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  has  a  profits  standard. 


fiti  for  Krrrx  I'mfttt  / 
•  n  this  basis  are  again  statutory  profits, 
and  whiK  as  I  have  stated,  th»  principles  of  com- 


" fi|»—  »9  —  .llincnnre  for 

"  This  'allowance  is  fully  explained  in  the  note* 
with  the  tables,  and  I  think  I  need  add  nothing 
to  what  is  there  stated. 

"  I  realise  that  any  figures  which  I  may  give  to 
this  Commission  cannot  be  of  full  practical  utility 
unless  same  endeavour  is  made  to  aggregate  ani 
relate  them  to  capital.  The  initial  difficulty  is  that 
to  take  the  tables  as  they  are  is  to  attempt  the 
aggregation  of  two  things  (composites  and  non 
posites)  which  are  not  identical.  I  conceive  that 
th<-  Commission's  desire  is  to  have  before  them 
actual  figures  or  estimated  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  alone. 

"  I  have  end«ivoured  to  explain  that  such  statis- 
tics do  not  exist,  as  actual  figures,  and  to  arrive  at 
tliiTn  I  must  enter  the  region  of  estimates.  So  far 
what  I  have  done  is  to  present  figures  and  to  explain 
them.  If  tho  Commission  so  desires  I  nm  prepared 
to  give  an  estimate  in  which  the  profits  of  the  coal 
industry  are  freod  from  the  added  profits  derived 
from  the  carrying  on  of  subsidiary  industries. 

"  In  order  that  my  statement  may  be  followed  I 
beg  to  hand  in  Table  No.  10.  In  this  Table  I  start 
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by  aggregating  the  figures  shown  in  the  original 
Tables  4  and  7  and  this  gives  me  a  total  of  all  the 
,  composite  concerns.  As  I  have  already  explained 
this  includes  one  and  three  year  concerns,  whose 
main  business  is  not  that  of  coal.  The  particulars 

•  of  these  I  have  obtained  separately,   and  they  are 
shown  as  deductions  in  Table  No.  10.     The  result- 
ing figure  is  the  coal  and  coke  (and  possibly  small 

;  miscellaneous  profits  of  the  5  year  concerns)  on  a 
98  per  cent,  sample.  I  then  add  the  2  per  cent,  to 
get  my  full  100  per  cent.  This  gives  me  a  figure 
directly  comparable  with  I)r.  Stamp's  estimate, 

.  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  table,  subject  to  the  note  which 
is  annexed  to  Table  No.  10.  Further  I  add  the 
coal  profits  of  the  one  and  three  year  concerns, 
which  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  vised 
by  those  concerns  to  the  total  tonnage. 

"  The  figure  finally  arrived  at  is  one  which  still 

..  includes  one  element  which  may  or  may  not  need 
consideration,  according  to  whether  the  Commission 
desires  to  consider  (1)  the  profit  of  the  coal  industry 
or  (2)  the  profit  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  allied 
industry  of  coking  at  collieries. 

"  The  process  of  coking  and  the  production  of 
by-products  goes  on,  of  course,  away  from  collieries, 
viz.,  at  gas  works,  but  /  know  of  only  one  case  where 
coke  ovens,  whose  main  object  is  the  production  of 
by-products,  are  carried  on  apart  from  a  colliery. 

"  From  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  there  is  no  possibility  of 
accurately  arriving  at  the  aggregate  profits  of  the 

.  coking  industry  carried  on  in  connection  with  col- 
lieries. The  figures  do  not  exist  in  our  hands,  and, 
indeed,  are  seldom  shown  separately  in  colliery 
accounts. 

"  I    have,   however,   been    able  to   obtain   ample 

•  figures  in   regard  to   coal   converted   into  coke  and 
,  by-produots  at  nine  large  collieries  situated  in  the 

principal  coalfields,  and  these  show  an  average  profit 
of  5s.  5d.  per  ton  for  1917  derived  from  the  process 
of  coking. 

"  From  the  Home  Office  returns,  I  have  esti- 
mated the  tonnage  of  coal  used  by  collieries  for 
coking  in  the  years  1914  to  1917 — 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Tons       20,002,000    21,098,000    23,364,000    24,209,000 

"  Further,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  tho 
relation  between  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916 
(shown  on  Table  No.  11)  for  composite  concerns, 
including  coke  ovens. 

"  If  you  start  with  5s.  5d.  per  ton  profit  in  1917 
and  apply  the  ratios  and  tonnage  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  you  will  get  at  the  profits  for 
coking  as  follows:  — 

1914.  1915  1916.  1917 

£2,010,000        £3,500,000        £6,780,000        £6,500,000 

"  The  Commission  has  already  had  before  it  two 
estimates — one  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  which  stated  that 
the  coking  profits  in  1917  exceeded  the  pre-war 
profits  by  £6,000,000,  and  one  by  Dr.  Stamp  that 
the  sum  shown  in  the  statistics  as  "  colliery  profits  " 
included  a  certain  element  of  other  profits  (mainly 
coke  ovens),  and  that  this  did  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  profit.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
figure  of  mv  estimate  just  given  for  1914  gets  to 
the  figure  that  Dr.  Stamt)  estimated  for  that  year, 
viz.,  10  per  cent,  of  £21,700,000. 

"  If  you  start  backwards  from  Mr.  Dickinson's 
figure,  viz.,  an  excess  of  £6,000,000  in  1917  over 
pre-war  profits,  using  the  same  ratios  and  ton- 
nages, and  assuming  1914  to  be  the  same  as  pre- 
war years,  you  get  at  the  following  results:  — 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

£  £  £  £ 

2,680,000          4,725,000  9,0,K5,000          8,680,000 

"  The  Commission  can  no  doubt  obtain  from 
other  sources  confirmation  or  refutation  of  these 
estimates.  Mine  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth 
— they  start  in  1917  with  a  known  profit  (admit- 
tedly on  a  small  sample)  and  get  back  to  a  figure 
which  agrees  with  Dr.  Stamp's  estimate  for  1914. 
.So  far  as  the  revenue  is  concerned,  I  am  only  in 
a  position  to  say  that  these  figures  are  not  im- 
probable. I  must  leave  it  at  that.  As  nearly  as 


the  Revenue  can  state  the  profits  of  the  coal  and 
coking   industries   arc:- - 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

£  £  £  £ 

20,687,000        33,888,000         50,546,000        37,081,000 

and  the  profits  of  the  collieries  only :  — • 

1914.  1915.  1916.  191V. 

£  £  £  £ 

18,677,000        30,388,000         43,7G6;000        30,581,000 

"  These  figures  are  before  deducting  interest, 
royalties,  Excess  Profits  Duty  or  Coal  Mines  Excess 
Payments,  and  the  corresponding  net  figures  are 
(having  added  directors'  fees):  — 

"  After  deducting  interest  and  royalties 

£  £  £    '  £ 

Coking    1 

profits    V  14,780,000  28,072,000  44,467,000  31,474,000 
included  J 
Coking  ) 

profits    U2,775,000  24,586,000  37,681,000  24,950,000 
excluded  J 

"  After  deducting  excess  prujits  duty  and  coal 
mines  excess  payments. 

£  £  £  £ 

Coking  ) 

profits    V  14,780,000  25,583,000  32,852,000  26,761,000 
included  J 
Coking   } 

profits    V  12,775,000  22,297,000  28,066,000  21,937,000 
excluded  J 

"  Capital. 

"  Finally,  any  profits  arrived  at  can,  I  presume, 
be  of  more  value  if  they  are  related  to  capital.  I 
could  give  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital,  but  any 
calculations  based  on  this  alone  is  incorrect,  because 
that  capital  does  not  represent  the  commercial 
capital,  for  three  reasons  :  — 

"  1.  The  true  capital  is  an  unknown  quantity. — 
It  is  the  Department's  experience  that  values  placed 
on  capital  assets  of  privately  owned  mines 
bear,  in  many  cases,  no  real  relation  to  the  expen- 
diture which  has  been  incurred  on  the  undertaking. 
A  sum  in  excess  of  the  Government  allowance  may 
have  been  written  off;  in  that  case  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  capital  as  adjusted  would  be  more 
than  the  amount  standing  in  the  company's  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  true  capital  represented  by 
the  freehold  of  an  undertaking  may  never  be  shown 
in  the  books,  and  it  will  further  be  observed  that, 
under  the  rules  for  calculating  capital  for  Excess 
Profits  Duty  purposes,  goodwill  is  not  attached  to 
shares  where  the  trade  or  business  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  company  and  the  shares  in  the  com- 
pany are  mainly  held  by  the  person  who  was  the 
owner  of  the  trade  or  business. 

"  2.  The  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital  is  not 
always  accurately  calculated. — The  aggregate  given 
of  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  another  reason.  The  great  bulk  of  the  col- 
lieries have  a  Profits  Standard,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  it  is  not  necessary  accurately  to  arrive  at 
the  pre-war  capital  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  pur- 
poses, but  only  to  deal  with  any  increases  of  capital 
during  the  accounting  period,  e.g.,  if  a  colliery  has 
a  Profits  Standard  of  £15,000  and  an  alleged 
capital  of  £100,000,  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
whether  there  should  be  an  amendment  of  that 
figure,  because  the  Percentage  Standard  would  only 
be  £9,000  instead  of  £15,000,  and  the  only  reason 
for  considering  capital  would  be  to  see  whether 
there  has  been  an  increase  over  £100,000  during  the 
period  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty.  The  fact  of 
increase  is  most  easily  ascertained  by  watching 
the  accretions  without  the  necessity  for  taking  the 
capital  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period. 

"  3.  You  must  add  to  the  Excess  Profits  Duty 
capital  the  borrowed  capital  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  true  commercial  capital. — The  increases  in  tho 
capital  arc,  however,  reliable  because  it  is  necessary 
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to  a^.ertaiu  the  increases    for    Revei-.ue    purposes 
They   are:  — 

£ 

1915  over  1914  ......       3,000,000 

1916  over  1914  ......     10,900,000 

1917  over  1914  ......     19,500,000 

"  Various  estimates  of  the  capital  valu>  . 
exclusive  of  the  capital  value  of  the  royalties,  have 
been  placed  before  the  Commission.  That  of  the 
Census  of  Production  is  £138,000,000—  that  of  Dr. 
Stamp  £13o,000,000.  The  rule  of  thumb,  10s.  per 
ton  output,  on  the  ten  years  to  1913,  inclusne. 
£130,000,000. 

Ihe  estimates  placed  before  the  Board  of 
Referees  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  at  the 
lime  of  die  coal  application  wad,  minimum, 
£125,000,000—  maximum,  £150,000,000. 

•  >u  take  the  strictly  ascertained  capital   for 
•-*  Profit*  Duty  purposes  and  add  to  it,  as  you 
most    do   in    order  to  arrive    at    the     commercial 
capital,  the  borrowed  capital,  you  get  a  figure  of  :  - 

r.'i.v  I'jie.  KMT. 

£  £ 

•>00,000      128,000,000      135,900,000      144,500,000 

"  This  is  a  minimum  and  in  my  judgment  mast 
be  less  by  a  considerable  percentage  than  the 
capital  as  usually  understood. 

"  The  profits  on  this  capital  are:  — 

i1.*:  i.  IIMJ.  r.'i>;.  i'ji7. 

£  £ 

45,507,000        32,460,000 

and  the  rate  of  profit  is:  — 

I'.'i:.  inn;.  1-J17. 

i-"t>96  +%  :<%  :,% 

"  These  are  the  figures  shown  in  the  previous  page 
for  coal  and  coke  profits,  after  deducting  interest  and 
royalties,  but  adding  back  interest  on  loan. 

•>-sponding  figure*  on  an   initial  capital   of 
'-~>,000,000  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  soundest 
estimate  and  nearest  to  the  real  capital,  are  — 

1!>U.  1915.  I'JIT. 

•al- 

•0,000  138,000,000  146,600,900  154,500,000 
ts— 

.1,000   29,218,000   45,507,000   32,460,000 
Bate  per  cent.— 

11-7 


>•  of  these  calculations  includes  calculations 
for  royalties. 

A\   add   tli  at  if  you  exclude  the  coke  oven 
profit  you  must  •  •  coke  oven  capital,  and 

your  rate  of  profit  will  not  be  materially  ditf. 

•  mid  like  it  to  be  very  dourly  understood 
that  when  I  departed  from  th.  printed  tables  and 
their  adj  11*11111  in*  (by  the  deduction  of  ih<>  one  and 
three  year  concerns)  I  arrive  in  the  regi" 
estimates,  and  that  anything  further  1  have  said 
is  put  forward  merely  for  what  it  is  worth  as  an 
unbiased  estimate  based  on  the  facts  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained. 

10,160.  Now  take  as  to  the  table,  and  briefly  in- 
dicate what  the  tables  ought  to  convey  to  ns.  I  may 
not,  but  I  am  sure  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission will,  understand  the  figures  perfectly?  —  I  can 
do  that  in  two  ways.  I  can  explain  the  tables  as  a 
whole  or  proceed  to  table  10,  which  I  have  now 
handed  in  supplementary  to  my  proof,  which  is  an 
aggregation  I  can  make  up  of  the  previously  ex 
tables.  Perhaps  I  might  without,  any  «n  K" 

to  table   10,   and   it   will,    I   think,   convey    the   mam 
ontiajs. 


<  hat  is  a  most  valuable  idea.      Ft  is  headed 
Table  it  in  your  own   way?-    ' 

awnmini;  at  thin  point  that  my  figures  in  table- 
n  an  farts,  because  those  are  statistics  ' 

the   last   fortnight   and   have 

I.    as    explained    by 

IKIW  the  t  ngdom  when  I  aggregate 

then  i«  the  way  I  wish  to  aggregate  them  n- 
tW*  particular  point,  although  T  nm  'fp.iHrc  with  the 


aggregation  tacts,  1  am  bound  to  draw  conclusion 
1  go  along.  The  initial  difficulty  iu  taking  the  table.-. 
as  they  stand,  the  main  tables  1  to  9,  is  to  attempt 
the  aggregation  of  two  things;  that  is  composite  coii- 
c  ei  us  and  non-cotnposite  concerns,  which  arc  not 
identical.  The  earlier  part  of  my  proof  to  which  1 
would  refer,  if  necessary,  later,  deals  with  the  fact 
that  these  statistics  a>  existing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  only  contain  mines  where 
those  mines  are  the  principal  undertaking.  'I  Inn 
are  other  mines  which  are  classified  in  a  diileient  way 
where  they  do  not  lorin  the  principal  part  of  the 
undertaking.  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  Commission, 
the  whule  of  the  mines  are  brought  together,  and,  in 
order  to  do  that,  you  have  to  t.ilv  iimceriis  which  in- 
clude something  other  than  mining,  and  throughout 
those  are  here  called  composite  concerns.  1 
conceive  the  '  desire  is  to  have 

before  them  agreed  figures  or  estimates  of 
the  whole  mining  industry  alone.  Those  statis- 
tics, as  I  have  said,  do  not  exist  as  actual 
.  and,  to  arrive  a;  them,  1  must,  to  some 
extent,  go  into  tin  '  j>  to  this 

I.MIIU.  nj>  to  the  end  of  Tablo  9,  I  am  dealing  only 
with  figures  and  explanations.  That  1  have  done  in 
sending  in  my  original  slat  Kroin  now.  il 

you  will  turn  to  Table  10,  I  would  ask  you  to  follow 
my  statement.  In  Table  10  1  start  by  aggregating 
the  figures  which  are  shown  in  the  original  Tables  4 
and  7.  Il  you  turn  to  those  you  will  see  that  they 
are  the  figures  of  composite  concerns. 

10,102.  Chairman:  Then  Table  4,  which  Mr.  Clark 
refers  to,  is  individual  firms  and  companies,  com- 
posite, including  coke  ovens,  whether  assessable  to 
1m  ome.  Tax  as  coal  miiu«  or  not.  Talile  7  is  indi- 
vidual firms  and  companies,  not  including  coke 
ovens!' — Those  are  the  whole  of  the  composite  con- 
cerns, brought  together  under  Tables  4  and  7.  The 
first  thing  1  do  under  Table  10  is  to  aggregate  those. 
You  see  the  first  thing  is  a  mere  addition  to  get  at 
the  total  of  composite  concerns.  It  is  rather  highjgr 
technical,  or  rather  technical,  that  we  do  as  a  n. 
of  fact  sisess  certain  concerns  on  different  averages; 
that  is  to  say,  we  would  assess  a  big  steel  works  to 

.  there  was  a  colliery  attached  as  a  steel  works. 
We  have  to  deduct  for  such  concerns  a  sum  which 
represent*  the  profit  of  what  I  call  the  one  and  the 
three  years  average.  In  these  composite  concerns, 
there  are  included  a  number  of  concerns  whose  main 

tries,  or  the  principal  part  of  whose  industries 
is  not  that  of  the  coal  industry.  I  have  first  to  deduct 
those  because  they  are  included  in  the  composite  con- 
cerns. You  then  get  as  a  balance  in  the  fourth  line 
these  composite  concerns  assessed  on  five  years  aver- 
age. To  that  you  add  the  figure  of  n»n  composite 
concerns ;  that  is  those  that  are  coal  mines  only. 
That  is  half-way  do\\  n  i .  i,  ,  ID  (may  I  refer  to  the 
initial  figure  under  1'JI  ,  i  and  yon  get  .it  a  figure  of 

/<  1,000.  These  statistics  which  we  hare  prepared 
UK  hide  only  98  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  coal. 

•  fore,  1  have  to  add  here,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
total  pTOfltr^T'isyr  cent.,  which  comes  to  the  figure 

r.'W.OOO lor  the  year  1914.  You  then  arrive  at 
a  figure  showing  the  income  tax  profits  assessed  on 
a  fire  years  average,  and  I  work  that  out  in  this  way, 
because  this  figure  gives  me  a  figure  directly  com- 
parable with  the  estimates  which  you  have  already 
had  before  you;  those  are  Dr.  Stamp's  estimates. 
I  think  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Dickinson's 

i.  Perhapa  I  might  draw  your  attention  to 
them  at  this  stage,  because  those  estimates  have 

i  uaed  a  good  deal.     I  should  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  nolc  nhich  is  annrxed  to  that  Table 
10.     Immediately   preceding   Table  No.    10  there 
is  a  note. 

10,16.'t.   <  li'iirinun:    Would  r  it  to  read 

that? — I  think  so.  because  these  figures  differ  slightly 
from  the  figures  that  have  IIUTI  al-eady  placid 

The  figures  as  adjn  i  i*  the  £19,788,000 

gross,  wear  and  tear  Cl..-i7"i.iKNi,  net  £18.16:1.000 
are  comparable  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
as  estimated  by  Dr.  Stamp  rabject  to  one  reserva- 
tion on  th«  point  of  time.  In  their  estimates  they 
necessarily  took  all  the  accounts  ended  on  dates  be- 
tween the  1st  April  and  the  following  31st  March  x: 
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being  equivalent  to  the  calendar  year,  because  they 
are  musing  tliem  on  the  revenue  year,  \\liiTias  in 'the 
revenue  tables  the  accounts  tailing  betuuen  Uiu  1st 
june  and  the  loiiowiug  Mill  j  uue  are  taken  aa  equi- 
valent to  the  calendar  year,  'mat  arises  iroui  the 
lact  that  accounts  are  made  up  by  umercuu  limit, 
a  nil  companies  to  varying  dates  througliout  Uie  }ear, 
ana  in  order  to  get  at  a  calendar  year  }ou  must 
take  some  date,  we  h_.o  taken  all  accounts  \\im-ii 
lail  beiore  tne  30th  June  into  the  preceding  year, 
that  is  to  say,  all  accounts  eliding  on  the  ;iOtn  Juno 
itseit  and  through  to  the  rest  ol  the  year  fall  into 
that  year,  and  any  account  ending  on  any  date 
between  the  1st  January  and  the  '2'Jih  Jinn  111 
the  following  year  lai:s  into  that  year  too, 
that  is  to  say,  we  start  from  the  30th  June  aim 
we  run  to  the  29th  June  in  order  to  give  you  as  nearly 
as  can  be  a  caleud&r  year,  because  tlie  evidence  before 
tnis  Commission  has  related  to  calendar  years,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  them  for  calendar  years. 
1  am  saying  that  these  estimates  agree  with  Mr. 
Dickinson's,  except  that  they  are  not  identical  on 
the  point  of  time;  thus,  the  account  ending  on  the 
31st  May,  1915,  would  be  taken  back  in  the  revenue 
tables  inio  1914,  whereas  they  would  be  taken  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Stamp  or  by  Mr.  Dickinson  and  treated 
as  1915  accounts  because  they  fall  after  the  1st  April. 
If  profits  happen  to  be  changing  rapidly  between 
March  and  June,  the  effect  as  between  the  two 
methods  is  to  transfer  a  certain  amount  of  profit  from 
the  one  year  to  the  other,  though  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  years  may  be  approximately  the  same  by  'both 
methods.  Some  such  explanation  probably  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  1914  and  19J5  shown  on  this 
table.  I  am  referring  to  a  difference,  and  1  put 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  iigures  ithat  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  the  bottom  of  this  Table 
No.  10.  You  will  notice  that  the  net  figure  arrived 
at  by  our  method  is  £18,163,000  for  1914,  £29,855,000 
for  1915,  £44,582,000  for  1916  and  £32,854,000  'for 
1917.  The  figures  that  have  already  been  put  in  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  are  £21,500,000  in  1914,  £27,400,000 
in  1915,  £43,800,000  in  1916  and  £33,700,000  in  1917. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  of  these  latter 
figures,  that  is,  the  estimated  profits  for  the  four 
years  to  the  31st  March,  1918,  amount  to  £126,400,000 
as  compared  with  an  aggregate  arrived  at  by  this 
table  with  the  adjustments  shown  of  £125,454,000,  so 
that  the  estimate  already  placed  before  you  on  these 
figures  up  to  this  point  is  practically  identical  with  the 
actual  figures  that  I  now  have  come  to,  that  is,  to  a 
particular  point  in  this  table  where  we  are  dealing 
with  a  net  figure  of  £18,163,000  for  the  year  1914. 
The  table  requires  one  further  'addition.  The  main 
figure  that  I  arrive  at  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
is  the  one  that  I  am  going  to  use.  I  think  I  ought 
to  explain  this  especially.  You  will  notice  to  these 
figures  there  is  an  addition  made  of  £2,524,000  in 
1914,  £4,033,000  in  1915,  and  so  on  across  the  table. 
That  represents  the  proportion  of  coal  output  which 
is  in  those  concerns  that  I  have  referred  to  before, 
which  I  have  already  deducted  up  above.  The  figure 
of  £18,163,000  is  a  figure  which  corresponds  with  all 
the  published  statistics,  or  rather  is  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  the  published  statistics  of  underground  mines, 
but  you  have  to  add  to  that  the  statistics  for  such 
mines  as  are  included  in  the  one  and  three  year 
concerns,  and  that  addition  has  been  made  on  the 
proportion  of  the  output  which  these  mines  bear  to 
the  total,  so  that  you  get  finally  a  figure  here  on  this 
table  of  £20,687,000;  £33,888,000;  £50,546,000; 
£37,081,000,  and  I  have  co-related  as  to  1914  in  the 
following  line.  I  am  speaking  now  of  gross:  If 
£100  profit  was  made  in  1914,  £163  was  made 
in  1915,  £244  in  1916  and  £179  in  1917. 
That  figure  includes  one  element  which  you  may  or 
may  not  need  to  consider,  that  is  according  to  whether 
this  Commission  desires  to  consider  the  profit  of  the 
coal  industry  only,  or  the  profit  of  the  coal  industry 
and  the  allied  industry  of  coking  at  the  collieries. 
The  process  of  coking  and  production  of  by-products 
goes  on  away  from  collieries  at  gasworks,  but  I  only 
know  one  case  where  coke  ovens,  whose  main  object 
is  the  production  of  by-products,  are  carried  on  apart 
*rom  the  colliery.  Prom  the  information  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  there  is  no 


possibility  of  accurately  stating  iliu  aggregate  profit* 
ui  the  coking  industry  carried  on  in  connection 
with  collieries,  ihe  tiguies  uu  not  exist  in  the  hands 
ol  the  Hoard  of  Inland  ivtvtuue,  and,  1  think,  are 
seldom  shown  in  the  colliery  accounts.  1  am  assum- 
ing now  tliat  you  would  like  me,  for  the  moment,  to 
dissect  the  coking  profits  iroiii  the  coal;  whether  you 
wish  to  use  it  or  not,  1  propose  to  do  that. 

10.164.  'i'hat   would    be   most   interesting   and   most 
valuable;' — 1  have  been  able  to  obtain  sample  figureo 
111   regard   to   the   coal   converted    into   coke   and   by- 
products at  nine  large  collieries,  situated  in  the  prin- 
cipal coallields,   and  these  shou    uii  average  pront  of 
os.  ud.   per    ton  of  coal,  that   is  on  conversion,    over 
1917.     i'roui   the   Home   Umce   returns,    1   have   esti- 
mated the  tonnage  of  coal  used  by  collieries  lor  coking 
in  the  years  1914  to  1917.  There  were  20,000,000  odd 
tons  of  ooal  used  in  1914,  21,000,000  tons  in  1915— 
1   am   giving  round   figures — 23,000,000  tons  in   1916 
and  24,000,000  odd  tons  in  1917.     Now  may  1  ask  you 
to  refer  to  one  other  table  which  you  have  annexed, 
that  is  Table  No.   11.     Table  4  is  referred   to   below 
there  in  the  middle  of  Table  11. 

10.165.  That  is  percentages  increase  since   1914 '? — 
Yes.     That   is   to   show   the  co-relation    between   the 
various  years.        If   you   will   kindly   look   at   No.   6 
on  that  table  you  will  see  that  that  is  "Composites 
with  Cokeoveus."     1'rofits,  after  payment  of  interest 
and   royalties  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  various  years, 
100,  168,  293,  and  270.     The  only  method  by  which  1 
am   able  to   arrive   at    the   coking   profits   separately 
for    the  4     years     is     to     start  backward   from  1917, 
where  I   have  got  24,000,000    tons  of   coal  used  at  a 
profit  of  5s.  5d.,  and  that  gives  me  an  initial  figure 
of    £6,500,000    prolit    in     1917    from   the   process   of 
coking  at  collieries.     If  I  worked  back  first  of  all  in 
the  ratio  of  quantity,  and,  secondly,  in  the  ratio  of 
270  (the  last  figure  here),  back  to  100  (the  last  figure 
in   No.    6  on   table   11),   I   arrive  at  an   estimate  of 
profits,  and  I  must  ask  the  Commission  to  remember 
this  time  1  am  dealing  with  estimated,  and  not  w:ith 
actual,   figures.      1   cannot  say  that  the   revenues   in 
connection  with   the   profits   of   coking   in    1914  were 
so  much  and  in  1915  were  so  much.     1  can  only  give 
you  my  estimate  and  show  you  how  I  derive  that  esti- 
mate.    I  arrive  at  an  estmate  of  the  coking  profits 
£2,010,000  in  1914,  £3,500,000  in  1915,  £6,780,000  in 
1916,  and  £6,500,000  in  1917.     That  is  in  my  proof  on 
page  419.     The  Commission  has  already  had  before  it 
an  estimate  as  to  the  coking.     That  is  to  say,   Mr. 
Dickinson,  in  evidence,  has  said  that  the  coking  profits 
in    1917    were,    he   estimated,    £6,000,000   more   than 
pre-war,  and  the  colliery  profits  pre-war  over  a  series 
of  V10  years  were  practically  identical  with  those  of 
1914.    I  can  prove  you  that  by  another  table.    There- 
fore I  am  assuming  that  the  comparison  of  £6,000,000 
excess  over  pre-war  profits  is  £6,000,000  excess  over 
1914  profits.     If  you  start  with  £6,000,000  excess  in 
1917  over  1914  you  can  arrive  at  some  figures  which 
will  approximate  to  my  figures,  but  which  are  higher 
than  my  figures   all  the   way  through.      If  you  start 
backwards  from  Mr.   Dickinson's  £6,000,000  in  1917, 
and    work    backwards    using    the    same    ratios    and 
the     same      tonnages      that     1     have      dealt     with 
for     my     calculations,     you     get     at    the     following 
results,  that  for  1914  there  is  a  profit  on  coking  of 
£2,680,000,  for  1915  a  profit  on  coking  of  £4,725,000, 
for  1916  a  profit  on  coking  of  £9,055,000,  and  for  1917 
a  profit  on  coking  of  £8,680,000.     No  doubt  the  Com- 
mission has  had  before  it,  or  can  obtain  from  other 
sources,   confirmation   or   refutation   of   the   assumed 
profit  per  ton  on  coking.     My  figures  here  are  only 
given  for  what  they  are  worth.     They  start  in  1917 
with  a  known  profit — admittedly  a  small  sample — at  a 
rate  of  5s.  5d.  per  ton  on  24,000,000  tons  and  they  get 
back  to  a  figure  which  (and  it  is  purely  accident  and 
not  design)  agrees  almost  identically  with  the  figure 
that  Dr.  Stamp  mentioned  as  an  estimate,  that  is,  he 
says  in  the  figures  which  you  had  before  you  as  the  pro- 
fits of  coal-mining  there  was  a  certain  element  of  other 
undertakings  which  he  said  did  not  exceed,  or  might 
be  about  10  per  cent.     You  will  notice  that  my  figure 
is  £2,010,000,  and  his  figure  would  be  10  per  cent,  on 
a  figure  of  £21,700,000.     So  far  as  the  Revenue  is  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  those  figures,  I  can  only  say  that 
the}'  are  not  improbable,  and  I  must  leave  it  at  that 
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I  can  only  say  that  they  are  the  best  estimate  that 
I  am  able  to  make  of  the  coking  industry  apart.  Then 
would  you  mind  turning  once  more  to  Table  No.  10. 
A*  nearly  as  the  Revenue  can  state  the  profits  of 
the  coal  and  the  coking  industries  together  are 
£30,687,oOU  for  1914,  l'3y,-?5,000  for  1915,  £50,546,000 
for  1916  and  £37,061,000  for  1917.  The  profit*  of  the 
collieries  only  after  deducting  the  estimate  of  the 
coking  are  for  1914,  £18,677,000;  1915,  £30,388,000; 
1916,  £43,766,000  and  1917,  £30,581,000.  Those  figures 
are  before  deducting  interest  or  royalties  or  Excess 
Profits  Duty  or  Coal  Mine*  Excess  Payments.  For  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  corresponding  net  figures 
I  hare  added  back  the  directors'  fees.  The  directors' 
fees,  you  will  notice,  on  all  our  tables  are  shown 
separately.  It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that 
directors'  fees  average  something  like  £700,000  in 
connection  with  the  capital  of  the  total  industry. 

10.166.  Sir    L.    I'hiozza  Monty:    Do  yon   know  the 
number  of  directors? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not.     After 
deducting  interest  and  royalties  including  coke  profit* 
— here   again   the   deduction   for   royalties    is   almost 
identical   with   the  estimate — the  total  royalties  and 
wayleaves     paid    by     all    collieries    were    for     1914. 
£5,898,000;   for  1915,  £5.743,000;  for  1916,  £6,270,000 
and  1917,  £5,931,000,  very  nearly  the  £6,000,000  that 
has   already   been   before   you  on  an   estimate.     The 
profit*    of    the    collieries    after    deducting    interest 
and     royalties    and    including    the    profit*    on    coke 
orens   are  a*   shown    in    my  evidence   on   page   419, 
£14.780,000  in  1914,  £38,072.000  in   1915,   £44,467.000 
in  1916,  and  £31,474,000  in  1917.    The  corresponding 
figure*,     after     taking     off     the    coke     ovens,     were 

-5,000  in  1914,  £34,586,000  in  1916,  £37,681,000 
in  1916  and  £24.950.000  in  1917.  That,  of  course, 
may  or  may  not  be  diminished  according  to  the  view 
that  you  take  of  it  by  Excess  Profit*  Duty  and  the 
Coal  Mines  Excess  Payment*.  The  figure*  are  given 
in  my  proof. 

10.167.  3lr.   Frnnk   H»ly3:    With   regard    to    tn  • 
tables  at  the  bottom  of  page  22  I  tee  the    first    one 
there   is  after  deducting   interest  and  royalties,  and 
tn«-   second    table  is   sfter  deducting    Ex/ass   Profit* 
Dnty  and  Coal   Mines  Excea*   Payment*? — They   are 
thtf   remaining   figure   which    is  left   after   deducting 
interest   nri'l   royalties.     I    first  of   all   deal   with  the 

profit*.  Then  I  deduct  the  intercut  ana 
royalties,  that  is  the  portion  of  the  profit*  which  is 
pa'id  away  to  somebody  else  other  than  the  proprietor 
and  does  not  remain  in  'he  proprietor's  hand? 
Then  thn  second  deduction  is  to  arrive  at  the  sum 
which  actually  remain*  to  the  proprietor  after  be  has 
paid  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  Coal  Mines  Excess 
r 


Arlkur  Duekkam:   Oos.1  Controller's   Payment. 
you  mean. 

10,168.  Mr.     frank     Hodgrt:     In     1915    we    have, 
'ing    the    coke    profits,     £911,073,000     compared 
with  the  figure  in  th*  table    below,    including    coke 
profit*    £35,583,000.     What     is     thn    rate?     Wn«     r 
80  p*r  rent,  excess  profit  That  is  only  in  the 

year  1915.  Those  are  based  on  tee  tables.  If  "I  might 
for  a  moment  explain  that,  thew  are  based  on  th. 
main  table*.  I  am  a  little  Sit  haftdicnpped  by  having 
••it  16  pages  of  mr  proof.  Those  figures  that  I 
dednrt  are  the  actual  figure*  nhown  m  ETCCS*  Profit* 
Payment*  by  the  Surveyors  in  their  return  and 
shown,  if  I  might  refer  t/>  it.  a«  an  intnnrc  in  Tnhle 
1.  If  von  look  at  Table  1  "  "  von  ,«ee  v 
Profit*  Dnty  there  is  shown  an  t'l. 2*17.000.  I  am  just 
referring  to  that  table  for  the  purposes  of 
explanation ;  they  are  all  identical  in  form. 

10. MO  Chairman:  T  do  iv>t  know  whether  it  in 
convenient  st  this  point  for  yon  to  tell  us  what  the 
exact  amount  of  Extern  Profit*  Duty  was  in  each 

year?— On  n»\  mines 

10.171.   On     coal     mines,     yen.        How     muoh     wa* 

•<•<!   from  conl  mine*  for  r.-rf**  Profit*  Dnty  in 

'     HMfi.    an-1    1917?— Prior  to  the  be- 

ginnirv-  of    \pril.    1017.  rtntirtim   were  not   kept  to 

•how  thit  «*piirat<%;y.  hnt  for  th»  years  from  1917,  1st 

•  March.   I  can  give  them  to  yon 

anrt   for  the  following  year. 

• 


10.171.  That    will    do — £10,771,000    from    the   first 
April,  1917,  to  the  31st  March,   1918,  and  from  the 
1st  April,  1918,  to  the  28th  February,  1919— that  is 
only  11  months,  but  I  am  taking  it  up  to  the  end  of 
last  month— £8,053,000. 

10.172.  Is  that  for  10  months  or  made  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year? — An  actual  11  months. 

10.173.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  That  is  excess  profits 
only:" — Yes. 

10.174.  Chairman:    I   am  sorry    to  interrupt  you. 
Now  will  you  kindly  proceed? — 1  presume  that  these 
figures  are  of  more  value  to  this  Commission  if  they 
are  related  in  some  way  to  capital? 

10.175.  I   think  so,  yes? — I  can  give  you   my  cal- 
culations based  on  what  is  called  Excess  Profits  Duty 
capital,  but  I  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  that. 
capital  does  not  represent  the  commercial  capital  for 
three  reasons:  First  of  all,  the  true  capital  for  Excess 
Profits  Duty  purposes  is  an  unknown  quantity.     The 
values  placed   on   capital  of   privately   owned    mines 
bears  in  many  cases  no  real  relation  to  the  expendi- 
ture which  has  taken  place  on  the  undertaking.      A 
sum  in  excess  of  the  Government  allowance  may  have 
been  written  off ;  in  that  case  the  Excess  Profit*  Duty 
capital  as  adjusted  would  be  more  than  the  amount 
standing    in    the   company's    books,    because   we    en- 
deavour to  get  at  toe  real  capital.     On  the  other  hand 
the  true   capital  represented  by   the  freehold   of  an 
undertaking  may  never  be  shown  in  the  books,  and 
it  will  further  be  observed  that  under  the  rules  for 
calculating  capital  for  Excess  Profit*  Duty  purposes 
goodwill  is  not  attached  to  shares,  that  is  to  say  the 
value  of  the  goodwill  is  not  attached  to  shares  where 
the   trade   or    business   has    been    converted    into    a 
company     and     the '  shares     in     the     company     ore 
mainly    held    by    the     person    who    was    the    owner 
of  the  trade  or  business.     That  is  simply  a  technical 
explanation  of  why  the  capital,  even  if  it  were  ascer- 
tained for  Excess  Profit*  Duty  purposes,  would   not 
be  the  true  commercial  capital.     There  is  a  second 
explanation,  and  that  is  that  we  only  have  the  cal- 
culation* of  Excess  Profit*  Duty  capital   wh< T.-  th.  y 
have  been  made.     Excess  Profits  Duty  capital  is  nft 
accurately  calculated  and  does  not  need  to  bo  calcu- 
lated  unless  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  being  based 
on  what  is  called  a  percentage  standard.     There  are 
two  methods  of  arriving  at  the  Excess  Profits  Duty, 
either  on   the  past  profit*  or  on  a  percentage  stan- 
dard,  that  is  a  percentage  of  so   much  on   capital. 
When  you  have  the  profit*  as  your  standard  it  is  no: 
necessary  to  calculate  exactly  your  capital.     If  you 
have  a  profit  which  is  obviously  more  than,  say.    I" 
per  cent,  on   any   possible  capital  you   do   not   need 
accurately  to  deti-rmim-  your  capital,  because,  having 
determined  it.  all  that  you  do  would  be  to  get  9  per 
cent,  on  it,  and  you  had  the  choice  already  of  taking 
your  profit*  at  your  standard.     Although  you  did  not 
hare  to  accurately  ascertain  your  Excess  Profits  Duty 
capital  prior  to  the  war,  you  had  to  ascertain  it 

by  year  in  order  to  get  at  the  increase,  so  that  the 
figures  that  I  give  you  later  showing  increased  capital 
fur  the  vtati'lard  are  correct,  because  you  are  entitle! 
to  a  special  allowance  under  the  Excess  Profit*  Duty 
for  any-rneT«jSb.in  your  capital,  and  it  may  be  quite 
easy  to  arriv*  *t  thao  increase  by  seeing  how  much 
are  the  accretions  during  that  yoar.  ami.  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  original  capital. 
Any  capital  that  you  may  have  determiner!  for  Ex- 
cess Profits  Duty  is.  therefore.  incorriK  t  anil  too  little 
for  those  two  reasons.  The  third  reason  is  th:>' 
must  add  to  your  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital  your 
borrowed  capital,  in  order  to  arrive  at  your  commer- 
cial capital,  because  Excens  Profit*  Duty  capital  is  only 
the,  capital  of  the  proprietor.  The  increases  in  capital 
are  specific  and  they  are  accurate;  I  can  give 
you  those.  The  increase  in  1915  over  1914  was 
£3.000.000:  the  increase  in  1916  over  1914  was 
£10,900.000.  while  the  increase  in  1917  over  1914 
was  £19,500,000. 

10.176.  Mr.  Frank  Ilodrjfi:    Does  that  increase  re- 
present new  capital? — Either  now  capital  or  reserve. 

10.177.  Do  not  vou  ascertain  which? — I  cannot  tell 
you  that  now.      We  classify  it  all  as  capital.      The 
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whole  of  the  proprietor's  hard  assets  in  the  business 
are  classified  as  capital  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  pur- 
poses. 

10.178.  Whether  it  is  new  or  reserve? — Certainly. 
If  it  is  reserve  remaining  and  used  in  the  business 
we  regard  it  as  capital  just  at  if  it  was  fresh  capital 
brought  in. 

10.179.  Chairman :   I  daresay  you  have  got  it  some- 
where,  but  I  want  you  for  a  moment  to   come   back 
to  this  Excess  Profits  Duty.    Do  the  figures  you  gave 
us,  £10,000,000  or  £8,000,000,  represent  the  whole  of 
the  Duty — or  is  that  the  Excess  Profits   Duty  part? 
—That  is  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  Yes. 

10.180.  The  whole  of  it?— Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :    I  asked  him  that  question, 
and  he  said  Excess  Profits  Duty  only. 

10.181.  Chairman:   And  not  the  Coal  Mines  Excess 
Profits,  or  the  5  per  cent.? — No. 

10.182.  Is   that  the   assessed,  or  collected  figure? — 
Well,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say — that  is  the  assessed 
figure.     In   the  case  of   such  concerns  as  coal  mines 
generally   run   by  large  companies,  there   is   no  very- 
great  diiference  between  the  assessment  and  the  collec- 
tion, except  in  point  of  time.    If  you  carry  it  on  three 
months    the    figures    approximate.     In    relating   the 
profits  that  I   have  already  dealt  with  to   capital   I 
necessarily  have  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  capital. 
I  have  told  you  that  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital 
does  not   for  three  reasons  truly  represent  the  com- 
mercial capital.    Now  you  have  had  various  estimates 
of  capital  before  you.     The  census  of   production  .is 
£128,000,000 ;  the  rule  of  thumb  gives  £135,000,000  on 
the   five    years   average    to    1913,    inclusive.     If    you 
remember   Dr.    Stamp,    in    his   evidence,    referred    to 
£135,000,000. 

10.183.  Yes,  he  did? — The  estimate  that  was  placed 
before  the  Board  of  Referees  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  in  dealing  with  the  coalowners'  application 
for  a  special  rate  was  a  minimum  of  £125,000,000,  and 
a  maximum  of  £150,000,000.     If  you  take  the  strictly 
ascertained  capital  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  purposes 
and  add  to  it,  as  you  must  do  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  commercial  capital,  the  borrowed  capital,  you  get 
a  figure  of  £125,000,000. 

10.184.  Mr.    Arthur   Half  our:    That   is   taking    the 
minimum     figure? — That     is    an    absolute     minimum 
figure;  that  is  taking  only  the  Excess  Profits  Duty 
capital,  with  no   alterations,  a  figure  which,   in   my 
opinion,    cannot   be  correct   for   the  three   reasons  I 
have   given,    £125,000,000    in    1914,    £128,000,000    in 
1915,  £136,000,000  in  1916  and  £144,000,000  in  1917. 

10.185.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  the  percentage  is  that  thie  is  below  the  actual  ? 
If  this  'is  the  minimum  it  must  be  less  by  a  consider- 
able percentage.    Can  you  give  us  some  notion  of  what 
your  opinion  is? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an 
opinion.     I  would   far   sooner  leave   it  to   the   Com- 
mission on   the   evidence  of   other  experts  that  they 
have  had.     I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  point,  but  my 
own  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  it  might  be 
10  per  cent,  too  little,  and  I  therefore  used  through- 
out,  not  only  these  figures,  but  the  initial  figure  of 
£135.000,000.     I  have  two  sets  of  calculations  which 
I    propose    to    put    before    you,     in    which     I     use 
£125.000,000  in  one  case  and  £135,000,000  in  the  other 
as  the  starting  point. 

10.186.  Sir  L.    CJiiozza   Money:    Would    you  minrl 
telling  us  if  you  adopt  that  arbitrary  definition  of 
capital?     The  great  increase  occurred  in  those  three 
yonrs? — I  am  dealing  with  the  figures  which  include 
coke   ->vons. 

10.187.  It   is   on   account  of   that? — Not   solely   nn 
that    account,    but   the  accumulation   of  profits;    the 
profits  nro  not  distributed.     If  vou  assume  5  per  cent, 
not  distributed,  you  apt  a  million  increase  that  way. 
S.'  far  as  the  actual  figures  are  concerned,  they  are 
an    nsrsrrf'iration  of   figures  rendered  by   122    districts 
iiirlpr>pm!pntly.      The     profits    on     that     capital     are 
fl.-.R^lOOO  IT,  1914,  £29.213.000  in  1915,  £45,507,000 
in  1916  and  £32.460,000  in  1917. 

10,183.  You    have    cot    no   approximate    figure    for 
1918? — No.     For  1918  the  accounts  on  which  we  base 


our  statistics  are  not  yet  received.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  accounts  are  the  accounts  in  December,  1918, 
and  March,  1919,  and  any  estimate  that  we  could 
base  on  1917,  compared  with  1918  with  the  figures  we 
have  would  be  wrong.  We  show  a  decrease  for  1918. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Can  you  give  me  any  reason 
for  that  big  variation  between  1915  and  1916,  and 
then  between  1916  and  1917? — Do  you  mean  the 
increase  and  the  drop? 

10,189.  The  increase  and  decrease  respectively? — If 
you  would  not  mind,  I  would  prefer  to  finish  my 
statement  and  then  answer  any  questions  in  explana- 
tion I  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  afterwards. 
The  percentage  of  profit  that  that  represents  is,  for 
1914,  12-6  per  cent.,  1915  22-8  per  cent.,  1916,  33-5 
per  cent.,  1917  22-5  per  cent.,  and  if  you  take  what 
I  consider  to  be  more  correct,  the  initial  capital  of 
£135,000,000  with  corresponding  increases  for  1915, 
1916,  and  1917,  you  get  a  rate  per  cent,  of  11-7  per 
cent,  in  1914,  21-2  per  cent,  in  1915,  31-2  per  cent. 
in  1916,  and  21  per  cent,  in  1917.  So  far  as  the  rela- 
tion between  capital  and  profit  is  concerned,  I  think 
it  is  immaterial  whether  you  exclude  or  include  coke- 
ovens,  because  if  you  exclude  the  coke-oven  profit 
you  must  also  exclude  the  coke-oven  capital,  and 
your  rate  of  profit  I  think  will  not  be  materially 
different.  Those  figures  are  of  course  aggregations 
throughout.  It  does  not  imply  that  every  owner 
makes  this.  He  necessarily  makes  more  or  less,  but 
those  represent  the  aggregation  for  the  industry.  I 
have  summarised  only  this  morning  a  very  short 
Table  indeed  by  which  I  thought  I  might  show  the 
general  effect  of  these  figures.  I  will  read  it  first, 
and  you  will  see  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to 
put  it  in. 

10,1'.IO.  Chairman:  "  Summary  of  information  and  esti- 
mates in  proof  of  Mr.  Ernest  Clark,  Table  12  "  ?— Before  I 
give  these  as  final  figures  I  should  like  to  repeat  when  I 
departed  from  the  printed  tables  and  from  their  adjust- 
ments, that  is  the  early  part  of  Table  10,  I  arrive  in  the 
region  of  estimates  and,  any  further  thing  that  I  have  said  is 
put  forward  for  what  it  is  worth  as  an  unbiased  estimate 
based  on  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  but 
they  are  not  in  themselves  actual  facts.  This  Table  12  starts 
with  tonnage  of  ooal  raised  ;  that  is  a  fact.  The  profits 
before  charging  royal 'ies,  interest  and  taxation,  and  not 
including  directors'  fees  are  £?0,687,000,  etc.  Those  are 
facts  so  far  as  they  rolate  to  1914, 1915, 191P  and  191 7,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Coal  and  by-products  profits,"  but  the 
figures  of  "  coking  and  by-products  profits  "  shown  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  table  are  estimates.  The  royalties  are 
ascertained  royalties,  as  are  also  the  relevant  profits  and  in- 
terest subject  to  taxation.  Finally ,  you  arrive  at  a  profit  and 
interest  accruing  to  coalowners.  subject  to  ordinary  taxation 
of  £14.889,000,  £25,75C,000,  £32,76 1,000  and  £26.E47,000. 
I  might  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  are 
about  £1,000,000  more  than  the  corresponding  figures  in 
another  table  because  you  include  interest  in  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  total  capital  of 
the  concern,  including  the  borrowed  capital,  you  must 
include  among  the  profits  the  interest. 

10.191.  Mr.  Arthur  Balf our  :  These  figures  are  subject 
to  the  Controller's  levy  of  15  per  cent.,  I  think  ;  you  do  not 
call  thai  ordinary  taxation  ? — No,  that  is  so,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  total  sum  assessed  is  only  about  £850,000.    I  am 
sorry.     I  hare  deducted  Excess  Profits  and  Coal  Mines 
Excess  Payments. 

10.192.  Mr.  Sidney    Well  :    Is    that    not    distributed 
among  other  collieries  ? — Yes. 

10.193.  Surely  the  Coal  Mines  Excess  Payment  is  not 
the  Controller's  levy,  is  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  deducted  that. 

10.194.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  That  is  not  taxation,  is 
it  ? — I  was  explaining  that  the  profits  and  interest  there 
differ  from  the  profits  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned, because  the  whole  object  of  this  table  is  to  co-relate 
capital  and  profits.     The  final  figure  on  the  table,  that  is 
the   percentage   of   profits   to   capital,  is   arrived   at   by 
taking  the  percentage  on  £135,000,000  increased  in  1915, 
1910  and    1917,  the  percentage  of  £14,889,000  in  1914, 
£25,756,000  in  1915,  £32.761,000  in  1916  and  £26,547,000 
in  1917.     I  give  the  final  figure  in  the  form  not  only  of 
a  percentage  on  capital,  but  in  the  ratio  of  profits  of  tbe 
other  years  to  the  year  1914. 

10.195.  I   cannot  quite   understand    this.      Take   the 
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estimated  capital  employed  at  £135,000,000  in  1914, 
showing  an  increase  to  £154,000,000  in  1917  ;  of  coarse, 
your  percentage  of  profits  to  capital  is  very  largely  re- 
duced because  of  that  increase,  oat  why  that  increase  ; 
I  do  not  quite  understand  now.  Do  yon  mean  to  say 
that  only  £20.000.000  more  capital  was  employed  in  1917 
than  in  1914?— I  think  yon  will  find  that  that  is  so. 
You  most  remember  that  there  has  been  a  very  large 
development  in  certain  side*  of  the  colliery  undertakings 
and  that  thi«  as  it  stands  includes  the  coke  ovens. 

10.196.  And  it  is  on  that  account  ?— It  has  been 
already  estimated  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  I  have  used 
those  figure*,  (bat  the  profits  on  the  by-products  have 
gone  up  by  £6,000,000.  If  yon  assume  that  they  were 
50  per  cent,  profits  von  have  got  *n  increase  of  £12,000,000 
in  your  capital  in  that  way. 

li  1. 197.  We  have  not  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
those  particular  branches,  have  we  ? — No,  I  have  not  got 
them.  Do  yon  mean  in  the  coking  ? 

10.198.  In  the  by-products?— No,  I  have  not. 

10.199.  Chairman  :  Now  have  yon  anything  more  to 
add? — I   am  afraid   I   have  not  anything  more  except 
to  answer  question*,  unless  yon  wish  me  to  go  over  the 
original  tables. 

rni'iM  :  No,  I  thank  yon  ;  I  think  I  followed  them. 
Mr.  Arthur  ll-il  t'.'iir  :  I  think  I  understand  the  figures 
thoroughly  ;  I  have  no  question*. 

I  H).  Sir  'n>»auu  Royde*  :  All  these  figures  that  TOD 
submit  are  in  effect  figure*  in  the  war  period,  are  they 
not  ?-  That  is  so. 

10.201.  The  year  1914,  for  instance,  goes  to  June,  if  I 
understand  you  correctly  ?— To  June,  1915 

.'  >>.  So  it  only  includes  two  of  those  months?— 
That  is  so.  The  whole  conditions  were  abnormal 

10.203.  There  is  only  one  month  in  1914  ? — Tbst  is  so. 

10.204.  Then  it  is  not  too  much  to  My  they  are  all  war 
yean?— That  is  so. 

>'>.  And  the  conditions  were  entirely  abnormal  ?— 
Yes. 

l'">,206.  Is  then  any  useful  inference,  do  yon  think,  to 
be  drawn  from  these  extraordinarily  interesting  figures 
with  regard  to  the  coal  industry  under  normal  conditions? 
—Well,  I  think  tin  figures  for  1914  do  represent  the  com) 
industry  under  normal  conditions,  because  the  average  of 
profits  in  the  10  years  to  1913,  inclusive,  happen  to  be 
exactly  £18,100,000.  That  is,  on  the  same  basis  an  has 
been  pot  before  yon  or  the  estimate  that  has  been  put 
before  yon  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  if  applied  to  the  years  1904 
to  1913  would  give  an  average  of  £lH,lon,000,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  figure  foi  1914.  1914  is  a  typical  year  :  that 
is  why  I  have  used  that  as  the  basis  of  my  ratio  of  100. 

10.207.  .S<>    Arthur  Duetham :    That    compares   with 
M-    I  >;.  prison's  figure  of   £13.000,000  with    £6,000,000 
royalties  which  make  £19.000,000?— That  i*  so. 

10.208.  Nir   TJ>om.n  RoyOftt  :   If  I  may  return  to  my 
point,  «o  that   although    these    figures    are    immensely 
interesting    as    showing    what    happened     under    State 
management,  they  do  not  really  tell  us  anything  useful 
with   regard   to  what   happen*   in   the   trade   in   normal 
times  ?— Unless  you  take  the  figure  of  1914  as  typical  of 
normal,  because  the  remit  arrived  at  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  result  on  the  average  of  the  10  previous  rears. 

!'i,2i»'.i.  With  that  exception  what  I  say  you  think  is 

fairly  correct ?— For  1  :•  1  .*>.  1 '.'  1  >°>  and  I'.' 1 7  I  have  no  henita- 

n  raying  that   they  do  not  represent  the  normal 

•  MI      i'MJ  i-i'l  !'.M3  were  extremely  (food  years,  and 

it  might  be  nsef ul  to  compare  thow.     For  19  12  'an.l   1  :>  1 3 

a  figure  which  corresponds  in  the  last  table  to  1 1  j»-r  cent. 

would  be  15  per  cent     1912  and  1913  happen  to  be  the 

two  best  years  in  the  last  10  years  and  their  average  would 

he  15  per  cent,  to  substitute  for  11  per  cent,  in  the  year 

•  1 0.  Those  were,  as  you  say,  un usual 'y  good  years? — 
Yes. 

:11.  So  if  yon  take  a  five  year  average,  for  instance, 
up  to  the  war  it  brings  yon  back  to  what  you  were  saving 
about  1914  :  that  I  think  is  about  In.  a  ton  profit?— The 
five  year  average  before  the  war  would  be  a  little  more 
tban  1914. 

10.212.  So  it  is  substantially  what  you  say.  I '-'I  I 
•fair  year  to  take  aad  the  others  are  abnormal  ?— Yes. 


10.213.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  And  it  .is  equally  true 
that  if  you  cut  down  profits  to  the  normal  figure  the  price 
of  coal  could  be  substantially  reduced  ?  —  Yes.    You  mean 
the  profits  in  1916  and  1917. 

10.214.  Yes?—  Yes. 

10.215.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tmriiey  :  Yonr  figures  do  not  include 
any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  rise  of  prices  in  1918, 
because  they  stop  before  that  ?  —  They  do  stop  before  1918. 
The  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  in  July,  1918  is  not  reflected 
in  my  figures. 

10.216.  That  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  series  if  it 
appears  at  all  ?  —  Yes. 

10.217.  Mr,  Sidney  Webb  :  You  give  in  your  final  figures 
profit  and  interest  accruing  to  coalowners  subject  to  ordi- 
nary  taxation.     By   that   I   understand   that   you   have 
already  deducted  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  the  Coal 
Mines  Excess  Payment  under  the   Coal   Mines  Control 
Agreement  ;  that  is  the  final  table  yon  handed  in  just 
now  ?—  Yes. 

10.218.  The  question  I  hare  to  ask  is,  on  the  one  hand 
you  have  deducted  the  Coal  Mines  Excess  Payments  which 
the  coalowners   have  made  ;  have  you  included  in  these 
profits  also  the  sum  received  by  the  colliery  owner  under 
the  Controller's  guarantee,  a  corresponding  figure  on  the 
other  side  ?—  No/ 


10.219.  As  I  understand   it,  the   Coal   Mines   Excess 
Payments  represent  what  we  call  the   15  per  cent.,  which 
is  collected  by  the  Controller  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it 
over,  the  sums  received  under  the  Controller's  guarantee 
which  you  say  are  regarded  as  trade  receipts  of  the  col- 
liery for  the  year  and  are  included  for  income  tax,  and, 
therefore,  are    included    here    properly?  —  I    think   the 
answer  to  tnat  is  none  of  them  have  come  in  yet.     In 
practical  effect  our  figures  only  go   to   the   29th   June, 
I'.'IH  ;  there  wonld  not  be  any  corresponding  receipts. 

10.220.  That  is  to  sav,  some  of  the  coalowners  have 
paid  over  the  amount,  but  the  others  have  not  received 
it  ?  —That  is  so.     I  doubt  whether  it  would  materially 
affect  the   figures,   that  is  so  far  as  the  net  effect   is 

• 

10.221.  Whatever  it  amounts  to,  a  certain  sum  has  to 
be  added  to  these  figures,  because  yon  have  deducted  the 
Coal  Mines  Excess  Payments  which  the  Controller  has 
swept  in,  and  you  have  not.  ulded  to  the  poorer  mines 
the  sums  receivable  under  guarantee  from  the  Controller, 
which  is  the  other  side  of  that  payment  ?—  That  is  so. 
Hut  that  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appear  in  any  of 
these  figures  at  the  present  time. 

10.222.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  Report  of  the 
Coal  Controller,  as  I  understood  it,  that  he  had  paid  out 
more  than  be  received  ;    he  was,  in  fact,  a  couple  of 
million   pounds    out?  —  Yes,    but    he    was   speaking   of 
February,  1919,  and  my  figures  only  go  to  June,  1918. 

10.223.  I  quite  understand,  but  still,  in  order  to  get  the 
accounts  for  the  year  correct,  it  wonld  be  necessary  at 
some  future  date,  wonld  it  not,  to  correct  these  figures 
when  the  payments  in  respect  of  those  years  had  been 
made  ?  —  That  is  true,  but  these  figures  would  have  bean 
subject  to  correction  at  any  time,  because  they  are  con- 
stantly changwl.     At  the  present  moment  they  are  simply 
an  aggngsliiu^lf  course. 

10.224.  The  table  is  of  course  perfectly  made  up  ;  I  am 
not  criticising  that.     The  point  is  that  you  have  deducted 
several    millions    from    the   profits  ?  —  No,    the   total   is 
£850,000  at  the  present  time. 

10.225.  Coal  Mines  Excess  Payments  ?—  Dealt  with  up 
to  tbe  present  moment  ;  ami  for  I'.MT  is  only  £300,000. 

1  1  1,  •_'•_'!•,.  You  mean  probably  you  have  only  deduced 
about  £300,000?  -Yea. 

10.227.  Therefore  my  criticism,  so  far  as  it  is  a  criticism, 
only  applies  to  £300,000  for  the  year  1917  ?—  Yes. 

10,227  A.  Mr.  Frunk  Iln<lgr.i  :  On  page  24  of  your  proof 
yon  set  forth  the  increase  in  the  capital  from  1915  to 
1917  ?—  Yes,  for  that  year. 

10.228.  Yon  said  there  that  the  increase  was  £3,000,000 
between  1914  and  1915  :  £10,000,000  from  1914  to  1916, 
and  £19,500,000  from  1914  to  1917?—  Yes. 

10.229.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  actual  true  commer- 
cial capital  of  nearly  £20,000,000  in  those  three  years  ?— 
No.  I  should  think  the  increase  in   the  true  commercial 
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capital  would  be  rather  more  than  that  ;  that  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  capital,  and  to  that  you 
would  have  to  add  the  capital  tbat  was  borrowed,  but  in 
that  period  you  get  an  increase  of  what  we  call  Excess 
Profits  Duty  capital  of  £19,500,000. 

10.230.  But  still  you  show  in  your  summarised  Table, 
the   separate   sheet  you   handed  in,   the   progression  of 
the  estimated  capital  employed  from  1914  to  1917  ? — Yes. 

10.231.  That  is  to  say  it  has  grown  from  £135,000,000 
to  £154,500,000.     That  corresponds  with  the  Table  you 
set  out  here? — Yes. 

10.232.  What  explanation  have  you  got  for  that  very 
remarkable  increase  in    capital   in    three    years? — Two 
explanations  :    one  is   the   immense  amount    of    capital 
that  has  been  put  into  the  production  of  by-products,  the 
profit  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  £6,000,000  increase 
over  that  same  series  of  years,  and  which  would  have 
needed  capital  of  £12,OuO,000,  even  if  they  brought  in 
50  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  other  is  that  there  were  very 
large  profits  in  1915  and   1916,  not  withdrawn  from  the 
business  but  left  by  the  Companies  in  the  business  and 
not  distributed   as   dividend,  and  which  would  rank  as 
capital   for   the    succeeding  year.     Those   are    the    two 
explanations. 

10.233.  But,  in  giving  those  two  explanations,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  give  us    information  as   to   what   was 
actually  new  subscribed  capital  as  against  capital  that  was 
not  subscribed  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not,  because  the  sub- 
scribed capital  we  do  not  look  at.     For  all  our  calculations 
we  start  from  what  we  call  the  asset  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  and  not  the  liabilities.     The  subscribed  capital  is 
a  liability  in  a  balance  sheet.     We  start  from  the  asset 
side  and  take  what  are  called  the  hard  assets. 

10.234.  That  could  be  ascertained,  I  suppose,  because 
Treasury  sanction   has  to   be  obtained  before  any   new 
subscribed  capital  is  allowed  ? — Yes.     I  think  you  will 
find  that  there  is  very  little  new  subscribed  capital.     It 
represents  the  money  left  in  by  the  proprietor  which  he 
might  have  withdrawn. 

10.235.  In   other  words,   what   you   say   is   that    this 
amount    of    increased    capital— amounting    to     nearly 
£20,000,0(10— represents  undivided  profits  ?— No,  I  do  not 
say  that  altogether. 

10.236.  For  the  most  part  ?— No,  I  should  not  say  for 
the  most  part.     I  should  think  there  has  been  a  genuine 
increase  in  the  capital  put  up  in  order  to  earn  this  extra 
£6,000,000  in  the  cokinsr. 

10.237.  Exactly,  but  if  it  is  not  newly  subscribed  capital 
it  must  be  the  balance  of  undivided  profits  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily.    You  may  get  an  increase  of  capital  by  conversion 
of  an  asset  in  a  balance  sheet. 

10.238.  But  that  process  would  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  would  it  ? — I  think  that  loose  cash,  or  cash  that  was 
not  immediately  needed  in  the  business,  would  appear  as 
an  asset  in  both  periods. 

10.239.  In  view  of  the  known  fact  that  any  such  cash 
as  that  has  bean  put  by  colliery  companies  into  War  Loans 
there  cannot  be  during  these  three  years  any  substantial 
amount  for  increase  in  the  aggregate  capital  other  than 
that  coming  from  undivided  profits  ? — Of  course,  they  are 
not  all  companies.     Broadly  speaking  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  is  so.     Broadly  speaking,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  profits,  instead  of  being  withdrawn  from  the  business 
as  profits,  have  been  left  in  the  business  as  further  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  business. 

10.240.  And  that  has  decreased  the  rate  of  profit  ? — 
Obviously.     If  that  profit  had  been   withdrawn  it  would 
not  then  have  ranked  as  further  capita! 

10.241.  Suppose  the  capital  employed  in  the  industry 
has  been  doubled  during  these  three  years  your  rate  of 
profit  would  be  comparatively  insignificant  ? — If  the  whole 
of  the  profits  had  been  left  in  the  business 

10.242.  Yes,  you  would  have  no  profit  at  all  ? — Oh  yes, 
certainly. 

10.243.  Not  at  this  ratio  ? — Oh  yes,  pardon  me,  if  the 
whole  of  the  profits  in   1914  had  been  left,  the  canital  in 
1915  would  have  been  £149,000,000  instead  of  £138,000,000, 


and  if  the  profit  of  1915  had  been  left  in  the  capital  of 
1916  would  have  been  £170,000,000  odd,  and  if  the  capital 
earned  in  that  year  had  been  left  in  you  would  get 
£202,000,000.  You  got  an  earning  above  the  normal 
earning  still. 

10.244.  I  daresay,  but  you  would  not  have  doubled  it 
even  then  ? — No,  you  would  not  have  doubled  it.     If  you 
had  lett  the  whole  of  the  profits  in  your  business  during 
this  period  you  would  not  have  earned  at  double  the  rate 
because  there  is  only  one  period  in  this  where  you  do  earn 
at  double  the  normal  rate. 

10.245.  If  the  tendency  of  this  table  is  as  I  think  it  is 
am  I  right  in  concluding  that  the  property  of  the  colliery 
owners  has  appreciated  at  the  expense  of  the  Exchequer  ? 
— No,  that  is  not  how  I  put  it.     I   should  say  that  the 
colliery  owner  had  earned  profits  in  1914  at  a  normal  rate, 
in  1915  at  considerably  more  than  the  normal  rate,  in  1916 
at  double  the  normal  rate,  and  in  1917  at  considerably 
more  than  the  normal  rate,  and  I  should  say  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  profits  so  earned  had  been 
left  in  the  business  instead  of  being  withdrawn.     I  think 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  that  is  what  was  done. 

10.246.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that  that  is  exactly 
what  happened.     Having   appreciated   their   property  to 
that   extent   the   rate  of   profit   has  diminished  ? — That 
is  so. 

10.247.  And    has     not     that    adversely    affected    the 
Revenue  ? — No,  the  tax  is  paid  on  the  actual  profit  and 
not  on  the  rate. 

10.248.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  The  copy  I  have  got  has 
some  very  different  figures.     For  instance,  in  1916  I  have 
£148,000,000  ;  am  I  to  correct  that  to  £145,000,000  ?— I 
am  sorry  that  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  typing  ;  it 
should  be  £145,900,500. 

10.249.  And    for   1917   I   have    £184,000,000  ?— That 
should  be  £154,500,000. 

10.250.  Mr.  Evan  Williams  :  Is  not  it  a  fair  assumption 
to  make  that  the  increased  profits  would  not  have  been 
earned   had  not  the  increased   capital   been   left  in  the 
business?     What   you   have  told   us  about   coke   ovens 
clearly  points  to  that,  does  not  it  ? — I  think  that  ii  a  fair 
inference. 

10.251.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Tbat  raises  another  ques- 
tion.    Do  you  think  that  capital  that  can  be  set  aside  in 
one  year  must  necessarily  be  productive  the  next  year, 
because  that  is  involved  in  Mr.  Williams's  question? — No, 
it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  collieries.     The  money  set  aside 
to  develop  a  colliery — certainly  to  start  a  colliery — is  not 
productive   for    three  or   four   years,  but   in  regard   to 
capital  set  aside  for  the  development  of  coking  in  the  war 
years,  I  should  say  it  became  immediately  productive. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  In  about  nine  months. 

10.252.  Mr.    Frank   Hodges  :    You   would    agree  that 
would  be  a  comparatively  small  amount  compared  with 
the  total  that  has  been  set  nside  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the 
past  history  of  the  collieries? 

10.253.  No,  I  would  say  during  the  last  two  years  that 
the  percentage  of  capital  set  aside  for  coking  purposes  is 
not  so  high  as  that  which  has  been  set  aside  for  develop- 
ment purposes  in  the  collieries  ? — It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  say  that.     I  should  say  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  if 
you  are  going  to  earn   £6,000,000   additional   profits   in 
your  coking  industry  you  must  have  put  a  good  deal  more 
than  £12,000.000  into  that  particular  industry,  and  that 
only   gives    you    something    like    £7,000,000   for   other 
developments.       As    far    as   the  colliery    statistics  and 
industry  have  come  before  me  it  has  not  been  a  time  of 
development  qua  collieries  ;  they  have  not  had  the  men. 

10.254.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  On  this  increase  of  capital 
on  page  419  which  finishes  up  by  putting  £19,500,000  I 
should  have  thought  from  these  figures  that  these  three 
figures  should  be  added  together  ;  that  -what  was  added  in 
1915   was  £3,000,000  and  in  1916  £10,000,000  more  ?— 
No  ;  it  is  1916  over  1914.     Whut  was  added  between  1915 
and  191iiis  £7,900,000. 

10.255.  And    what    was    added    in     1917    would    be 
£9,500.000  ?— £8,600,000. 

Chairman  :  That  will  conclude  the  evidence. 
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